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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 

i 

Vol. XXXIX. PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1861. No. 1. 


CAUGHT IN THE SNOW. 

BY ELLA RODMAN. 

The dining-room in the house of a New York i A very Btout, dignified lady entered just in 
family of wealth, position, and refinement, is < time to hear this last remark; and with a smile 
one of the pleasantest places to be found at fen $ that was habitual, she replied, 
o’clock in the morning of a winter day; and $ “When you have passed a little time in 
the cosiest dining-room “up town” was that s society, my love, you will get over this old- 
belonging to the residence of Elliott Brooks, $ fashioned habit of early rising. You are now 
Esq., whose very name was uttered with awe i; fresh from a country boarding-school, where 
by those who were fortunate enough to ap- s your father i could send you in spite of my op- 
proach even the outer edge of “society.” $ position.” 

The clock had struck ten, and the elegant $ “I am very glad that he did send me there,” 
breakfast-service glittered on the table; but the $ said Carrie, in a manner that plainly showed 
only occupant of the room was a young lady i; she did not lack determination; “my school 
who sat curled up, school girl fashion, with one \ days at Putnam have been the happiest ones of 
foot under her, in a capacious stuffed chair that s my life.” 

seemed to have been built for the accommoda- i; “You are not over fifty, are you, my dear?” 
tion of a small family. The foot that peeped s asked Mrs. Brooks, with an amiable smile, 
forth from her dress was pretty, of course—(for ij “I shall never like this horrid New York,” 
who would dare to write of a heroine with an J continued the young girl, with a pout; “no one 
ugly foot?) and the blue trimming of the slip- \ appears to have any feeling here—and if you 
per exactly matched the peculiar shade of her jj could only have seen the woods at Putnam, 
soft merino dress, which parted in front to dis- \ aun t Eleanor, when I left there in October 
play the snowy skirt with its dolicate tucks and § 8u ch gorgeous colors, and the delicious fra- 
embroidery. i grance of the dying leaves! Nothing has half 

Carrie Hilsbury was a living illustration of ] 8weet a 80und to me as tho autumn wind 
the assertion made by somebody somewhere, \ rushing through the trees. Do you remember 
that “the American girl at eighteen is the love- those beautiful lines in ‘Christian Ballads?’ 
best of human beings;” she was a dainty-look- s ‘And I heard the gale*, through the wlldwood aisles, 

bg piece, all smiles and dimples-with lovely, \ Llko the Lord ’ ti own organ blow ’” 

violet-colored eyes, and rich brown hair, that j; “Shall I send you a piece of beefsteak?” 
waved back from a low, wide brow, and had a s’ asked Mr. Brooks, for during the progress of 
look of being carelessly tucked behind the little, $ the conversation the party had taken their seat* 
•hell-like ears. The rich bloom upon her cheek ^ at the breakfast-table. 

•poke of unbroken health, and the bright ex- 1 Carrie’s face dimpled at the malapropos ques- 
pression of her face told of a cloudless life. $ tion; but her uncle saw no occasion for smiling, 
This expression dimpled into the sauciest j and had long ago come to the conclusion that 
smile imaginable when a tall, spare, rather for- < girls were always giggling* 
bidding-looking gentleman entered the room; s “When have you heard from your father?” 

to whom she said, $ asked Mr. Brooks, solemnly. 

“ Uncle Elliott, how can you be so lazy? I * “I had a letter yesterday, sir,” was the reply, 
•a as hungry as two bears waiting for youl I $ “he is at Rome now, eiyoying his trip very 
kavc been up these three hours past.” $ much. He desired to be remembered to yon.” 
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Mr. Brooks bowed gravely, and addressed * appearance here on New-Year's Day for your 
himself to his breakfast and his newspaper. \ express benefit.” 

Fifteen years ago, Mr. Hilsbury, then a very $ “Aunt Eleanor,” exclaimed Carrie, warmly, 
young man, had been left a widower, with a^ “if there is anything that I perfectly detest, it 
child of three years old; and having what his 5 is New-Year’s Day in New York! I had a taste 
sister Eleanor called ridiculous, old-fashioned \ of it last year, you know, although I was not 
notions, the little girl was placed with her > exactly ‘out/ Sensible men appear like fools, 
mother’s sister in the country—until, on the \ and foolish ones seem still more silly. I am 
death of her aunt, she was removed to Miss | sure I told you of my intended visit to Grace 
Blidgeham’s school at Putnam. In vain Mrs. } Upland, to get rid of that very institution! 
Brooks advocated the finish of Madame D’Olsey s Grace was one of my warmest friends at Put- 
—Mr. Hilsbury preferred country air and sound $ nam; and she has replied to my letter in the 
morals; and his sister’s only consolation was to \ greatest delight at having me with her again.” 
provido the child with a Parisian wardrobe, and \ “This is really absurd!” replied her aunt, 
cloud the vacations, which were spent at her \ “you are a young lady, now—quite old enough 
uncle’s, with numerous visits to the dentist’s, J to see something of the world; and Eustace Gils- 
hair-dresser’s and dress-maker’s, and lecture * ford, the gentleman of whom I spoke, is not one 
her continually on her mode of standing, walk- \ who goes everywhere. I am not at all sure, 
ing, and Bitting. $ yet, of his coming—but Mr. Dillman said that 

When the October vacation began, Miss Hils- ^ he would try his best to bring him. He is the 
bury was “finished;” there was no keeping her v greatest catch in New York—all the girls are 
at school any longer, much to Carrie’s sorrow, < crazy after him, and such a matoh as that would 
for her vacation impressions of New York had ^ be something worth making.” 
been by no means favorable. Mr. Hilsbury, ji “I do not wish to make any match at all,” 
who was a man of wealth and leisure, spent a \ said Carrie, proudly, “but if I ever do marry, 
great deal of his time in traveling—now and S it will not be a spoiled, city dandy. This Mr. 
then making flying visits to New York to see s Gilsford is just the kind of person whom I could 
his child; and Carrie felt that her acquaintance j hate cordially—and I shall spend New-Year’s 
with her father was very slight. Now, how- J Day with Grace if only to get rid of him.” 
ever, he wrote of doming home very soon to j Mrs. Brooks’ angry disappointment was too 
stay; and Carrie loved to dwell on those por- i> deep for words; and she knew that words would 
tions of his letters descriptive of the home of S be of no avail, for Carrie had unlimited authority 
which she was to be the mistress, and the beau- £ from her father to do as she pleased, 
tiful things that were to be brought from abroad | Although the entree of the Brooks’ Mansion 
for it8 adornment. ^ was considered very desirable, it was also re- 

While Mr. Brooks was busy with his paper, $ garded as rather formal at dinner-parties and 
his niece read Mrs. Brooks various extracts \ like occasions^ for there were no young daugh- 
from her father’s last letter. \ ters to give it a cheerftil air; and Mrs. Brooks, 

“ Won’t it be delightful, aunt Eleanor?” asked \ quite sensible of this want, had hailed the arrival 
the young girl, enthusiastically, “I shall take $ of her pretty young niece, the acknowledged 
Buch pride in managing papa’s house properly— $ heiress of a wealthy father, with great satisfac- 
and Miss Blidgeham, you know, used often to ^ tion. “My niece, Miss Hilsbury,” was seldom 
let me go into the kitchen and make cake.” > off her lips; and although Carrie was just from 


Mrs. Brooks smiled benevolently. } school, sjie considered it her duty to get her 

“Some one else may require a housekeeper,” \ married as speedily as possible. But Miss Car- 
said she, “before your father returns.” |rie did not prove a very tractable subject; tha 

“What do you mean, aunt Eleanor?” asked j life of a New York young lady appeared to her 
Oarrie, in some perplexity. ^ a very unmeaning and unpleasant phase of ex- 

“I mean,” replied her aunt, “that girls some- \ istence, and she looked back to dear old Putnam 


times get married.’’ I with regret and longing. 

“/ have no idea of doing so,” said Carrie, \ On the day appointed, which was twoortlrree 
while a bright, indignant color blazed on her 5 days before the New-Year opened, Carrie turned 
oheek, “there is no one in New York worth $ her back upon New York, much to her aunt’s 
marrying.” * dissatisfaction, and resolutely set her face Put- 


“You have not seen all New York yet,” re- $ nam-ward. The journey was delightful and ex* 


plied Mrs. Brooks, composedly; “there is one | hilarating, even on that cold, December day; 
* bright, particular star,’ who is to make his i and the old red stage at the railroad depot, with 
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its impracticable step and rickety gait, was a 
pleasant sight. 

Grace Upland was the only child of a well- 
meaning, middle-aged couple, who lived in one 
of the best houses in Putnam, And were very 
comfortably off. Grace was a delicate-looking 
little snow-drop of a thing, whose refined face 
and manner seemed strangely at variance with 
her country associations. Her prevailing cha¬ 
racteristic was an intense admiration for Carrie 
Hilsbury; this amounted to a perfect passion, 
and everything that Carrie said, did, or looked, 
was, in her friend’s eyes, the very perfection of 
grace and beauty. It was extremely agreeable 
to be regarded so partially; and Carrie knew 
that a visit to Putnam would be a very agree¬ 
able thing. 

The first meeting between the friends was, of 
course, indescribable—the talkings were inter¬ 
minable, and the embracings rapturous. Carrie 
declared, that dear old Putnam was just the same 
as ever ; to which Grace assented with a sigh, 
for she would have liked more gayety. 

Even the tallow candle that lighted them to 
bed was pleasantly suggestive to the city visitor; 
and the old-fashioned clock in the hall came in 
for a large share of enthusiasm. The great, 
high-posted bedstead, in which three or four 
might have slept without touching each other— 
the tall wardrobe to match—and the funny, 
little, three-cornered toilet-table, were all old 
friends; and as the wood blazed and crackled 
in the fire-place, while the wind kept up a con¬ 
stant song without, Carrie thought how much 
pleasanter it was than being at uncle Elliott’s— 
although city people generally would have con¬ 
sidered it an unpromising season to make a visit 
in the country. 

Mrs. Upland, who had one of those sweet, 
placid faces that never seem to be ruffled, came 
in, as usual, to air the night-olothing at the fire, 
and offer the guest a light, but wholesome re¬ 
past of mince-pie and doughnuts before retiring, 
which offer was laughingly declined. 

Carrie went to sleep with Grace's hand tightly 
locked in hers—wishing, not for the first time, 
that she had a sister. 

Mr. and Mrs. Upland appeared to think that 
their whole duty consisted in promoting the 
happiness of 14 the girls,” and kinder or more 
attentive entertainers it was impossible to find. 
Grace was delighted to have her friend with 
her, but she could not help wondering how 
Carrie could leave the city in the midst of the 
winter gayeties, whioh appeared to her so irre¬ 
sistibly fascinating. 

Every one said that Carrie, with her bright 


< bloom and look of perfect health, was far more 
^ like a country girl than Grace; and, as far as 
s their natures were concerned, their positions 
$ should have been reversed—for all that Grace 
s appeared so gentle and retiring. Carrie did not 
$ scruple to call her friend a rank coward; and 
$ many a laugh did she have at her weakness. 

\ Grace jumped at the sight of cows, shrieked at 
s strange dogs, and was indescribably wretched 

> at the idea of passing a stray man in the road. 

$ This cowardice afforded Carrie an endless sub¬ 
ject of amusement; and her rosy, dimpled face, 

^ that grew still brighter in the keen winter air, 

| was a picture that continually changed its 
\ beauty. 

i; On New-Year’s Day, Carrie proposed a long 
s walk; but it was sometime before she could coax 
| Grace from the warm fire in the parlor. The 

> sky was lead-colored, and the air raw and pierc- 

J ing* 

\ 44 It looks just like snow,” said Grace, shiver- 

} ing, 44 1 am afraid that we shall be caught in a 
5 storm.” 

> 44 Well,” replied Carrie, laughing, 44 wo are 

> neither sugar nor salt, Gracie, and I perfectly 
s dote upon storms. I hope that we shall be 
!• caught in one—but I am afraid there is no such 
$ good luck in store for us, as I have just dis- 
•I covered enough blue sky to make the ‘Dutch 
$ sailor,’ who is supposed to rule storms, a pair 
\ of pantaloons. Come, here are your furs and 
s things—let us be off.” 

$ Two prettier creatures had never perambu- 

< lated the vicinity of Putnam than Grace and 
$ Carrie in their winter costume. Of course, the 
$ intense, mystical sort of friendship that exists 
s between school girls required that they should 
^ dress exactly alike—that is, as much alike* 
£ as Groce’s dependance upon the less skillful 
^ country dress-maker and milliner permitted; 

$ and the jaunty little hats, with bows and 
$ plumes—the stylish dresses, with deep capes 
s to match—the diminutive muffs, and inevitable 
n Balmorals—and the kid boots with astonishing 
5 heels, for neither of the damsels was as tall as she 
s aspired to be, were pronounced by Melinda, “ the 
5 kitchen girl,” to be as much alike as two peas— 
j although two peas are often widely different, 
s Grace’s especial pet, a.ridiculous little dog, 
s mu-named “Beauty,” was of the party; and lie 
i trotted along, apparently executing the most 
s difficult manoeuvres to put himself in the way. 
j This was almost ihe only living creature of 
i which Grace was not afraid; and although 
\ Carrie could not bestow much affection on the 
* absurd, little object, she tolerated him to en- 
- courage her friend. 
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Grace complained bitterly of the cold, and 
wished herself back by the comfortable fire; 
but Carrie pronounced it “splendid,” and ran 
down the hills, and climbed over the fences, 
in such exhilaration of spirits that it almost 
wearied Grace to look at her. 

At last, it began to snow—great, thick flakes 
that nearly blinded them; and they hastily re¬ 
traced their steps, although Carrie protested 
that she should like nothing better than to re¬ 
main out-of-doors, and said that she perfectly 
longed for some kind of an adventure. 

They were just passing the edge of a piece of 
woods, where the thick, gnarled trees spread 
their branches over the road, and Grace whis¬ 
pered, with a shudder, that a murder had once 
been committed there—when Beauty suddenly 
gave a startling, terrific sort of bark, and Grace 
exclaimed, in a terrified voice, 

“There’s a man!” 

Such objects were scarce in Putnam, and 
Carrie turned to survey the singular creature. 

At this moment there was a flash—a report— 
and the two girls sank to the ground insensible. 

A man who was driving a hay-wagon at a 
little distance came to their aid; but he of the 
gun had made his escape. It was very soon 
discovered that Grace was uninjured, beyond a 
severe fright; but Carrie’s arm was the reci¬ 
pient of somo small shot that was anything but 
agreeable. She was a brave little creature, and 
bore up well under the pain and terror; but the 
indignation of Mrs. Upland was beyond all ex¬ 
pression. 

Carrie was immediately deposited in the softest 
of beds in the state bed-room—which was a 
more honorable lodging, to be sure, but not half 
‘so easy or familiar as the room that had been 
shared with Grace; and the country doctor, who 
talked through his nose, and under the addi¬ 
tional disadvantage of a chronic quid of tobacco 
—but who, nevertheless, understood his busi¬ 
ness—took tho arm in hand with the greatest 
alacrity, for such jobs were unusual windfalls. 

Mr. Upland was justice of the peace; and 
having indignantly talked the matter over, he 
came to the conclusion that it was an outrageous 
piece of business—as useless and unprovoked a 
cruelty as shooting canary birds—and that “the 
man ought to be punished, there were no two 
ways about it.” But as the man had run away, 
this was not an easy matter. 

Carrie would not allow them to alarm her 
aunt and uncle; the arm was doing very well, 
and there was no need of sending for Mrs. 
Brooks, who was all flutter and excitement in 
a sick-room, and of no manner of use except to 


sail around and look grand. Grace’s loving 
care was much preferable, except that she had 
a nervous way of bursting into tears whenever 
she looked at the injured arm; and Mrs. Upland 
treated Carrie, as tender-hearted people are apt 
to treat sick ones, as though she had been a 
child of five years old. 

“What sort of looking creature i cat the man. 
Grade?” asked the sufferer, with the natural 
curiosity of girls of eighteen. 

“Oh! a horrid-looking object!” replied Grace^ 
shuddering, “I can’t bear to speak of him!” 

“Was he old or young?” persisted Carrie, in 
spite of this remark. 

“I cannot tell,” replied Grace, “all that I 
know about him is, that he looked just like a 
murderer.” 

“I can’t imagine what he shot me for,” con¬ 
tinued Carrie. 

“Natural ugliness, I guess,” observed Mrs. 
Upland, “some people are bo hateful that they’ll 
attack any one who comes along. I remember 
my uncle Joshua, who had a terrible temper—” 

At this juncture, Melinda called Mrs. Upland 
out of the room, and Carrie lost the account of 
uncle Joshua’s evil doings. 

Mrs. Upland staid down stairs sometime; and 
when she returned, her face wore an expression 
of intense astonishment. 

“The murderer is here,” said she, quite 
oblivious of the fact that ^arrie was alive and 
flourishing, “and wants to see you. He de¬ 
clares it was all an accident—but I don't be¬ 
lieve him.” 

“Poor man!” said Carrie, pityingly, “I dare 
say he has been unhappy ever since. “What 
does he look like?” 

“/don’t like his looks,” replied Mrs. Upland; 
but as this was rather indefinite, Carrie con¬ 
cluded to see for herself. 

She was lying on the sofa, in the prettiest of 
white dressing-gowns, while a broad, blue rib¬ 
bon supported the injured arm; and although 
the rich bloom on her cheek was considerably 
dimmed, she seemed to look all the more lovely. 
A mass of tangled-looking curls were floating 
over the pillow on which she leaned, because 
Grace, who now took Carrie’s toilet entirely 
upon herself, declared that they looked pic¬ 
turesque. She expected to see a clumsy coun¬ 
tryman, who would stammer out his regrets in 
the most awkward manner; and she resolved to 
be as kind to the poor man as possible. 

Mrs. Upland entered the room with a severe 
air, rather timidly followed by a tall, elegant¬ 
looking man, of about twenty-five, with dark, 
expressive eyes, and a slight moustache. He 
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appeared spell-bound at the vision of beauty jj Although disposed to prolong the visit inde- 
that met his sight; and the color returned sud- s finitely, the gentleman was fully aware that a 
denly to Carrie’s cheek beneath the admiring $ long stay, under the circumstances, would be 
gaze that rested on her. She saw tears, too, in ij intrusive ; but, as he took his departure, he re- 
the eyes that were bent upon her; and there is ^ quested permission to call occasionally and in- 
no withstanding the sight of tears in a man. s quire as to the progress of his victim, which 
The stranger’s cause was pleaded before he had > could not reasonably be refused, 
opened his lips; and Carrie was almost ready \ “Gracie!” exclaimed Carrie, as soon as the 
to say, “You may shoot me as much as you \ door had closed upon the visitor, “you are the 
please, if it will be any comfort to you.” $ most stupid child I ever saw! (Carrie was five 

The gentleman approached the couch ir. a s months the eldest.) The idea of calling that 
reverential manner, as he said, “I feel your s splendid man a horrid creature, and saying that 
kindness very deeply, Miss Hilsbury, in grant- $ he looked just like a murderer!” 
ing this interview to a person who has caused ^ “Well, I was so frightened,” pleaded Grace, 
you so much suffering—but I need not say how ^ “that I could not see him well—and besides, he 
unintentional it was on my part, although I ^ had a hideous fur cap on his head—that always 
shall never cease to deplore my clumsiness.” s makes people look ferocious. I shouldn’t say 
Carrie murmured something that sounded like $ that now. How very different he is from our 
consolation; and the stranger continued, $ few distressed beaux!” 

“I had gone out to shoot partridges, and, s “What did he say his name was?” asked Car¬ 
happening to stand on the outskirt of the wood \ rie. 

as you passed, I was naturally surprised at $ “.I don’t know,” replied Grace, rather bewil- 

such a vision in a lonely country place. The dered, “I don’t think I heard it.” 
sadden barking of the dog startled me—and, $ Mrs. Upland and Melinda were both ques- 
before I knew what had happened, my gun went tioned; but, as no one could recollect his name, 
off, and you Were both lying on the ground. I jj Melinda said that “she guessed it was French ” 
am visiting a friend, whose country-seat is a \ That very afternoon, a huge, pyramidal 
short distance from the village; and, not know- * bouquet of fragrant exotics, and a basket of 
ing how much mischief I had done, I started for ij hot-house grapes, were sent to “Miss Hils- 
his dwelling to procure proper assistance—but ^ bury,” who had little difficulty in guessing the 
when I returned, there were no traces of my s donor; and Grace, who was addicted to novels, 
victims. As soon as I could discover your name { declared, with a sigh, that it began to look very 
and residence, I hastened to report myself; and \ romantic. Poor Grace! this was the very hero 
I am very glad indeed to find that the injury is j: for whom she had been waiting ever since she 
less than I expected—although quite enough to ij was fifteen; and now that he had come, it seemed 
cause me life-long remorse.” \ hard that he should be at once appropriated by 

The gentleman expressed himself very fluently, ji her friend, 
but his concern at what he termed “his unpar- $ The gentleman made his appearance again 
donable carelessness,” was painful to witness; i; the next day; and Carrie’s eye and cheek gave 
and Carrie hastened to assure him that her arm j token of her pleasure at his coming. He had 
was scarcely troublesome at all, and that it was | brought with him a box of rare mosaics for the 
rather pleasant than otherwise to be just sick J young ladies’ amusement; and from the pocket 
enough to be waited on. \ of his overcoat wos produced a volume of Lowell. 

“Your kindness only makes me more uncom- \ “Have you ever read the ‘Vision of Sir Laun- 
fortable,” replied the stranger, “and if you can < fal?’ ” said he. “If you have not, perhaps you 
make me useful in any way, I shall feel very ^ will permit me to read it to you.” 
grateful.” $ “I have read it,” replied Carrie, “but not 

Carrie thanked him with a sweet smile, as she ^ lately—I should like very much to hear it again, 
replied that she was already overwhelmed with $ I always meant to learn that description of a 
attention; and Grace, who had hitherto remained l day in June.” 

in a state of silent admiration, declared that the \ Grace was perfectly spell-bound by the stran- 
- accident was all Beauty’s fault for barking in $ ger’s voioe; it was what novelists call “thrill- 
such an unwarrantable manner. She was re- ^ ing,” and every syllable was distinctly uttered, 
warded with a bow and smile that quite dis- s “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” beautiful as it is, 
turbed her serenity; and she almost wished 5 gained new beauty from such reading; and the 
that it bad been she, instead of Carrie, who was ^ girls were almost ready to sob at the conclusion, 
wounded. * The visitor seemed perfectly to understand 
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the art of departing while the pleasure derived 
from his presence was at its height, so he rose 
and left. 

“What is his name?” asked Carrie again. 

“I have not the least idea,” replied Grace, 
“I never thought of it.” 

No one in the house was^ny wiser. 

“I hope that his first name is Horace, or 
something like that,” observed Grace. 

“/don’t,” replied Carrie; “Philip would suit 
him a great deal better—it is bo strong and 
manly.” 

“/’ll get his name out of him the very next 
time that he comes,” said Melinda, with great 
determination. 

On his next visit the gentleman was taken 
into the parlor; and as Melinda turned to go 
up stairs, she said very naturally, “What name 
shall I take up?” 

“Tell the ladies that it is the gentleman who 
was here yesterday,” replied the visitor. 

Melinda was completely baffled, and gave it 
as her opinion that the gentleman had some 
horrid name that he was ashamed of. 

Carrie had no idea that a convalescence could 
be so pleasant; and she dreaded getting per¬ 
fectly well, because that implied returning to 
New York Flowers, and fruit, and books were 
arriving daily; and the gentleman without a 
name appeared to be unhappy unless he was 
doing something to show his regret for what 
had happened. 

The days seemed to fly; but at last, there 
came a letter from Mrs. Brooks, with the an¬ 
nouncement that the steamer in which Mr. Hils- 
bury had sailed was expected daily. Of course, 
Carrie prepared for an immediate departure; 
much to Grace’s regret, for more reasons than 
one. 

The gentleman, whose name by some strange 
fatality had never been discovered, whispered, 
as he assisted the young lady into the carriage, 
“We shall meet again in the city.” 

Carrie was folded in her father’s arms as soon 
as she arrived; and when she was sufficiently at 
her ease to examine him, she found that her 
papa was one of the most elegant-looking men 
she had ever seen, scarcely excepting her Put¬ 
nam acquaintance, and so youthful in appear¬ 
ance, that she almost wondered if he would like 
to have such a great girl calling him father. 

But this feeling was soon dissipated by Mr. 
Hilsbury’s affectionate manner. He repeated 
the word “daughter” as though he loved to 
dwell upon it, and would scarcely permit Carrie 
to leave his sight. 

All was bustle and confusion during the days 


that succeeded before they were settled in their 
own house. Numerous boxes had accompanied 
Mr. Hilsbury, and the beautiful things that they 
contained were sufficient to elate any ordinary 
girl of eighteen; but Mrs. Brooks noticed, with 
surprise, that Carrie was by no means the Bame 
that she had been before that visit to Putnam. 
There was something at the bottom of this that 
was yet to be explained; for Carrie’s enthusiasm 
about a home appeared to have subsided, and all 
the preparations into which her father entered 
with such rest were rather tolerated than parti¬ 
cipated in. 

About a week after Carrie’s return, she en¬ 
tered the drawing-room, one evening, in a list¬ 
less frame of mind; and seeing her aunt in 
conversation with a gentleman was about to 
withdraw—but Mrs. Brooks detained her by 
saying, 

“Carrie, my love, let mo introduce Mr. Gils- 
ford—my niece, Miss Hilsbury.” 

“My niece, Miss Hilsbury,” stood, with crim¬ 
son cheeks, quite unable to do anything that 
was expected of her, and Mr. Gilsford mur¬ 
mured something about having had the plea¬ 
sure of meeting Miss Hilsbury before; but Mrs. 
Brooks was completely puzzled, and her manner 
plainly demanded an explanation. 

. “Has not Miss Hilsbury mentioned to you 
the accident she met with at Putnam?” asked 
Mr. Gilsford, in some surprise. 

\ “No,” replied Mrs. Brooks, with an injured 

\ air, “I have heard of no accident whatever.” 

\ “ I had the misfortune to shoot the young lady 

i on New-Year’s Day,” continued Mh Gilsford, 

5 “and her magnanimity now is just what it was 
\ then.” 

j Mrs. Brooks was shocked beyond all expres- 
5 sion. “Carrie hurt, and she not informed of 
^ it! How very incomprehensible!” And Carrie 
5 had considerable trouble in soothing down her 
S wounded feelings. 

S But Mr. Gilsford,” asked Mrs. Brooks, “what 
s took you to such a place as Putnam on New- 
5 Year’s Day, of all days in the year?” 
i “Because I detest New-Year’s Day in the 
J city,” replied Mr. Gilsford, “and my friend, 

$ Mr. Raynor, being of the same mind, we be- 
5 took ourselves to his father’s country-seat, 

< which had been abandoned to the servants— 

$ and there we enjoyed ourselves finely until the 

< unlucky contretemps which has given me cause 
\ both for regret and pleasure.” 

\ Carrie saw a smile hovering around her aunt's 
J mouth during the whole evening; and when they 
\ separated for the night, Mrs. Brooks' parting 
i embrace was more than usually affectionate. 
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Carrie’s thoughts on the road to bed all cen- v 
tred in one subject; and that was that the hero $ 
of Putnam should actually be the Mr. Oilsford ij 
who had partly driven her off! It was very ^ 
queer certainly, and decidedly provoking. She $ 
had no idea that there could be so much to $ 
admire in “a great catch." s 

A pretty English basement house, neither $ 
inordinately large nor inconveniently small, i> 
and not on Fifth avenue, was purchased at once $ 
by Mr. Hilsbury; and in a very short time, the v 
fhther and daughter were settled in their new \ 
abode. It was delightfully comfortable-looking; s 
and all the arrangements were such as could ^ 
only proceed from a refined taste. Carrie felt j; 
somewhat guilty when she heard her father say * 
that everything had been selected with a view $ 
to her comfort and pleasure; but it was not long \ 
before Mr. Hilsbury began to suspect that there \ 
was a conspiracy afloat to deprive him of his $ 
housekeeper. \ 

Poor Grace was quite wretched, for Putnam l 
now seemed duller than ever; and she wrote her ^ 
friend such a moving letter, that Carrie at once $ 
asked permission to invite her to the city. Mr. < 
Hilsbury grdnted a ready consent; and Grace \ 
was speedily transferred from Putnam to New 
York. $ 

8he pronounced Carrie’s home a perfect para- > 
dise; and testified such respectful admiration of* 
Mr. Hilsbury’g taste and acquirements, that she ^ 
was at once established in his good graces. Her \ 
visit was indefinitely prolonged; the father and *j 
mother at Putnam feeling quite satisfied that ^ 
their darling was enjoying herself—and Mr. > 


Hilsbury was glad to have a companion for his 
daughter, and not at all displeased at the de¬ 
ferential attention with which he was always 
listened to by his young gue^t. 

The only satisfaction that was received from 
Mr. Gilsford respecting his concealment of his 
name, was that, at first, he felt ashamed to have 
it known—and afterward, he became curious to 
see how long it could be withheld. Grace had 
quite recovered from her penchant for her friend’s 
lover, and came tor the conclusion that her proper 
beau-ideal was a man whom she could look up 
to. There was such a tone of fatherly kindness 
mingled with Mr. Hilsbury’s politeness that she 
was perfectly charmed; and, before long, she 
began to regard him as the incarnation of all 
excellence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Upland, however, were con¬ 
siderably surprised when they heard that Grace 
hq^ been invited to fill the place which Carrie 
was about to vacate, and that she was willing 
to accept it; but when they knew Mr. Hilsbury, 
they did not so much wonder at it. Carrie ap¬ 
proved of her father’s choice; for she knew that, 
while Grace would be petted and indulged like 
a favorite child, the young girl’s natural dignity 
would aid her to fulfill properly her duties as 
mistress of such an establishment. Mr. Hils¬ 
bury said laughingly that Grace quietly slid 
into his heart when nothing was farther from 
his thoughts; and as Carrie was ungratefully 
leaving him, he thought it would be a pleasant 
thing to have a young wife to lecture. 

And so, upon the whole, a great deal came of 
being caught in the snow. 


THE PICTURES ON THE WALL. 
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A toa* Its vigil hours had kept s 

Since in her youth and pride < 

An earl’s sweet wife unconscious slept, 

Death’s cold but peerless bride; ^ 

And now her child, with heavy heart, 5 ; 

Trod her ancestral balls; $ 

She sought a face that smiled apart s 

From pictures on the walls. \ 

How dear the glance that speaking fell < 

Soft answering to her own I < 

How eloquent the silent spell ^ 

O’er that mute canvas thrown I * 

She thought bow oft that silvery tongue i 

Had held a witching thrall— ^ 

Ahl many a heart before they hung * 

Her picture on the wall. • $ 


She well remembers how in state 
Her lady-mother slept. 

While fond friend* mourned her early fete, 
And strong men bowed and wept; 

She sees again in fancy stand 
The limner, proud and tall, 

As springs to life beneath his hand 
That picture on the walk 

Those pictures! oh I ’tls sweet to know, 
Though dead, they answer yet; 

Sweet to possess through weal and woe 
The forms she might forget; 

And every day as soft she sings 
Where joy or duty calls, 

She treasures as most holy things 
The pictures oa the walls. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. SMITH’S PARTY.” 


“Hist! look there.” * 

The speaker was one of two young men, who ^ 
had come up to the mountains, on a pedestrian i> 
and sketching expedition, from Philadelphia. ^ 
As he spoke, he laid his hand on his com- ji 
panion’s arm. { 

The person he addressed, looked and saw a \ 
little girl, about ten years old, advancing along ^ 
an old blackberry path. She was brown as a $ 
berry, from exposure to the sun; and her feet \ 
and arms were bare; but there was a grace s 
about her, as she came tripping forward, tljat jj 
a princess might have envied. J 

Just in front of her, a spider had spun his j 
trap across the path, and, as the young man \ 
spoke, she slightly stooped her head, and rais- $ 
ing her hands, pushed the cobwebs aside. It s 
was this artless, natural movement, which com- ^ 
pleted the picture. $ 

“I should like to paint her,” said he who had ^ 
spoken. ^ 

“What! love at first sight?” answered his ^ 
companion, laughing. “To think of the fas- $ 
tidious Clarence losing his heart to a sun-burnt $ 
fairy. You are eighteen, and she about ten— ^ 
oh! you can afford to wait.” s 

This conversation had been carried on in < 
whispers. The child, still advancing, had, by s 
this time, come opposite to the two young men. i> 
On seeing them, she stopped, and stared curi- $ 
ously at them, as a young deer, that had never ^ 
been hunted, may be supposed to stop and regard ? 
the first stranger that enters the forest. Her '< 
bright, speaking face, as she thus stood, grace -1 
fully arrested, was not less beautiful, in its way, \ 
than her lithe figure. ^ 

“My dear,” said the last speaker, “would \ 
you like to be made into a picture? My friend £ 
here is a painter, and will give you a dollar, if \ 
you will let him sketch you.” | 

The child looked from the speaker to his ^ 
friend. Something, in the latter’s face, seemed > 
to restore the natural confidence, which the free- *» 
and-easy air of the other had, for the moment, ^ 
shaken. She drew, coyly, up to him, as if for % 
protection. *> 

“I have read of pictures,” said she, gazing ij 
up into his face, “but never saw one. Is it a s 
real picture of me you will make ?” i 
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The artless, appealing manner of the child 
went to the young man’s heart. He would as 
soon have joined in bantering her as in banter¬ 
ing a sister. He took her hand, as he replied, 

“I will make as good a picture of you as I 
can, if you will let me. A picture like one of 
these.” 

And he opened his portfolio, which contained 
various sketches. 

“Oh! how beautiful!” cried the child. It was 
evident that a new world was opened to her. 
She gazed, breathlessly, at sketch after sketch, 
till the last had been examined, and then heaved 
a deep sigh. 

“Please, sir,” she said, timidly, at last,“ will 
you give me my picture when you have painted 
it?” 

“No,” interposed the other young man, “but 
we will give you a dollar.” 

She turned on the speaker, let go the hand 
she had been holding, and drew herself up with 
sudden haughtiness. 

“I don’t want your dollar,” she said, with 
proud delicacy. 

She was turning to escape, when the artist, 
recovering her hand, said, soothingly, 

“Never mind him, my dear. I will paint two 
pictures, and give you one. Come, will that 
do?” 

Reassured, the child took the position indi¬ 
cated to her, and Clarence Harvard, for that 
was the young artist’s name, began rapidly 
painting. Before noon, two hasty sketches, in 
oil were finished. 

“There,” he said, drawing a long breath, 
“you have been as quiet as a little mouse; and 
I’m a thousand times obliged to you. Take that 
home,” and he handed her the sketch, “and 
maybe, some of these days, you’ll think of him 
who gave it to you.” 

“That I will, all my life long,” artlessly said 
the child, gazing rapturously on her new pos¬ 
session, with an enthusiasm, partly born of the 
artist-soul within her, and partly the result of 
a child’s pride in what is its own especial pro: 
perty. 

“Oh! yes,” interposed the other youth, 
“you’ll premise to be his wife, some day, 
won’t you,.Miss Cobwebs?” 
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The child’s eyes flashed as she turned on the 
speaker. Her instinct, from the first, had made 
her dislike this sneering man. She stamped 
her pretty foot, and retorted, saucily, 

“I’ll never be yours, at any rate, you old 
snapping-turtle,” and, as if expecting to have 
her ears boxed, if caught, she darted away, dis¬ 
appearing, rapidly, down the path whence she 
had come. 

Clarence Harvard broke into a merry laugh, 
in which, after a moment of anger, his com¬ 
panion joined him. 

“You deserved it richly,” said Clarence. 
“It’s a capital nickname too. I shall call you 
nothing else, after this, than Snapping-turtle.” 

“Hang the jade I” was the reply. “One 
wouldn't think she was so smart. But what a 
shrew she’ll make! I pity the clod-hopper she 
marries; she’d hen-peck him out of all peace, 
and send him to an early grave.” 

Nothing more was said, for, at that moment, 
a dinner-horn sounded, and the young men rose 
to return to the road-side inn, where they had 
stopped the night before. Their time was 
limited, and that evening, knapsack on back, 
they were miles away from the scene of the 
morning. A week later they were both home 
in the city, Clarence hard at work perfecting 
himself in art, and his companion delving at 
Coke and BlackBtone. 

Years passed. Clarence Harvard had risen to 
be an artist of eminence. His pictures were the 
fashion: he was the fashion himself. Occa¬ 
sionally, as he turned over his older sketches, 
he would come upon “Cobwebs,” as he was 
accustomed, laughingly, to call the sketch of 
the child; and then, for a moment, he would 
wonder what had become of the original; but, 
except on these rare occasions, he never even 
thought of her. 

Not so with the child herself. Nellie Bray 
was a poor orphan, the daughter of a decayed 
gentleman, who, after her father’s death, had 
been adopted by a maternal uncle, living on a 
wild, upland farm among the Alleghanies. Her 
childhood, from her earliest recollection, had 
been spent amid the drudgery of a farm. This 
rude, but free life had given her the springy 
step and ruddy cheek, which had attracted the 
young artist’s attention; but it had failed to 
satisfy the higher aspirations of her nature, 
sspirations which had been born in her blood, 
tnd which came of generations of antecedent 
culture. The first occasion on which these 
higher impulses had found congenial food was 
when she had met the young artist. She car¬ 
ried her sketch home, and would never part 


< with it. His refined, intellectual face haunted 
\ all her day-dreams. From that hour a new 
\ element entered into her life: she became con- 
\ scious that there were other people, beside the 
\ dull, plodding ones with whom her lot had been 
\ cast; she aspired to rise to the level of such; 

\ all her leisure hours were spent in studying; 

^ gradually, through her influence, her uncle's 
^ household grew more or less refined; and finally, 

\ her uncle himself became ambitious for Nelly, 
s and, as he had no children, consented, at his 
$ wife's entreaty, to send the young girl to a 
$ first-class boarding-school. 

$ At eighteen the bare-footed rustic, whom the 
^ young artist had sketched, had dawned into a 
s beautiful and accomplished woman, who, after 

< having carried off the highest prizes at school, 
^ was the belle of the county town, near which 
vher uncle’s possessions lay. For, meantime, 
l that uncle had been growing rich, like most 
$ prudent farmers, partly from the rise in the 
Rvalue of lands, and partly from the judicious 
I; investments of his savings. 

$ But in spite of her many suitors, Nelly had 
s never yet seen a face, that appeared to her half 
£ so handsome as the manly one of the young 

< artist, whose kind, gentle words and manner, 
J eight years before, had lived in her memory 
ij ever since. Often, after a brilliant company, 

where she had been queen of the evening, she 
ij found herself wondering, in her chamber, if she 
ij should ever see that face again. 

$ “Are you going to the ball, next week?” said 
\ one of Nelly’s friends to her. “They say it is 
\ to be the most splendid affair we have ever had. 
\ My brother tells me that Mr. Mowbray, the 
i> eloquent young lawyer from Philadelphia, who 
$ is in the great will case here, is to be present.” 
| “I expect to go,” was the answer. “But Mr. 
$ Mowbray being there won’t be the inducement.” 
I “Oh! you are so beautiful, you can afford to 
s be indifferent. But all the other girls are dying 
ij at the very thought.” 

^ The ball came off, and was really superb. Mr. 
s Mowbray was there, too, with all his laurels, 
s The “great will case,” which had agitated the 
jj country for so many months, had been con- 
s eluded that very day, and been decided in favor 
$ of his client. No such speech as Mr. Mowbray’s, 
$ it was universally admitted, had ever been heard 
\ in the court-house. Its alternate wit and argu- 
$ ment had carried the jury by storm, so that they 
$ had given a verdict without leaving the box. 
^ The young lawyer, at that ball, was like a hero 
* fresh from the battle-field. A hundred fair eyes 
\ followed his form, a hundred fair bosoms beat 
> quicker as he approached. But he saw only 
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one, in all that brilliant assembly—and it was j 
Nelly. Her graceful form, her intelligent face, ) 
her style and beauty, arrested him, the moment l 
he entered: he saw that she had no peer in \ 
the room; and he devoted himself to her, almost l 
exclusively, throughout the evening. < 

Nor had Nelly ever shone so brilliantly. She | 
could not but feel that it was a great compli- j 
ment, to be thus singled out from among so \ 
many. But she had another motive for exert- s 
ing herself to shine. At the very first glance, ij 


changed her traveling dress, when her friend 
came into her chamber. 

“I want you to look your prettiest, to-night,” 
said Miss Stanley, “for I expect a crowd of 
beaux, and, among them, Mr. Mowbray, the 
brilliant young lawyer, and Mr. Harvard. The 
former claims to have met you, and raves every¬ 
where about your beauty. The latter, who is 
the great artist, and very critical, laughs at his 
friend’s enthusiasm, and says he'd bet you’re 
only a common rustic, with cheeks like peonies. 


■he had recognized, in Mr. Mowbray, the com- \ So I wish you to convert the heretic.’* 
panion of the artist who had sketched her eight \ “Only a common rustic,” said Nelly to her- 
years back. In hopes to hear something of his $ self, haughtily: and she resolved to be as beau- 
friend, she turned the conversation upon art, \ tiful as possible. Perhaps, too, there was a 
the city, childhood, and everything else that \ half-formed resolve to bring the offender to her 
she thought might be suggestive: but in vain. $ feet, in revenge. 

She could not be more definite, because she \ A great surprise awaited her. When she en-’ 
wished to conceal her own identity, for it was < tered the drawing-room, that evening, the first 
evident Mr. Mowbray did not know her: be- > stranger she saw was the identical Clarence, 
■ides her natural delicacy shrank from inquiring * who had painted her as a bare-footed little girl; 
about a perfect stranger. J and then, for the first time, it flashed upon her 

The next day, as soon as etiquette allowed, ^ that this was the great artist who had spoken 
Mr. Mowbray was seen driving up to the farm. ^ so contemptuously of her charms. Her notion 
Nelly appeared, beautifully attired in a neat proved correct, for Miss Stanley, immediately 
morning dress, and looking so fresh and spark- advancing, presented the stranger to her as Mr. 
ling, in spite of the late hours of the night be- Harvard. A glance into his face reassured Nelly 
fore, that it could hardly be considered flattery, jj of his identity, and satisfied her that he had not 
when her visitor assured her that she looked ^ recognized her; and then she turned away, after 
lovelier than her loveliest roses. Mr. Mowbray j a haughty courtesy, to receive the eager felicita- 
was full of regrets at the cruel fate, which, he s tions of Mr. Mowbray. 

said, compelled him to return to the city. He \ There were conflicting feelings at war in her 
could not conceal his joy, when Nelly’s aunt, ^ bosom that evening. All her old romance about 
inadvertently, and to Nelly’s secret annoyance, \ Clarence was warred upon by her indignation, 


let out the fact, that, in the fall, Nelly was to ij as a belle, at his Blighting remarks and at his 
pay a visit to an old school-mate in Fhiladel- jj present indifference. For he had made no at- 
phia, Miss May Stanley. v tempt to improve his introduction, but left her 

“Ah! indeed,” cried the visitor, and his face \ entirely to the crowd of other beaux, prominent 
flushed with pleasure. “I am so delighted. I i among whom was Mr. Mowbray. Piqued and 

have the honor to know Miss Stanley. You * excited, Nelly was even more beautiful and 

will be quite at home in her set,” he added, j witty than usual. Late in the evening, she con- 

bowing to Nelly, “for it is, by common con- < sented, at Miss Stanley’s request, to play and 

sent, the most cultivated in the city.” < sing. She first dashed off some brilliant waltzes: 

Nelly bowed coldly. Her old distrust in the \ then played bits of a few operas; and, at last, 
speaker had revived again. Through all the \ at Mr. Mowbray’s solicitation, sang several bal- 
polish of his manner, and in epito of his de- ij lads. Few persons had such a sympathetic 
ferential admiration, she recognized the same i voice, and Clarence, who was passionately fond 
sneering spirit, which believed in nothing true ? of music, drew near fascinated. After singing, 
or good, from which she had shrunk instinctively \ ‘‘And are ye sure the news is true?” “Bonnie 
when a child. During the interview, she was J Dundee,” and others which had been asked for, 
civil, but no more. She could not, however, j Clarence said, 

avoid being beautiful; nor could she help speak- j “And may I, too, ask for my favorite?” 
ing with the intelligence and spirit which always \ “Certainly,” she answered, with the least bit 
characterized her conversation: and so Mr. Mow- ~ ~ 

bray went away, more in love than ever. 

A few months later found Nelly domiciled, for 
the winter, in Philadelphia. Hardly had she 


of hauteur. “What is 

“Oh! too sad, perhaps, for so gay a com¬ 
pany: ‘The Land of the Leal.’ I hardly dare 
i hope you’ll consent.” 
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It was her favorite also, and her voice slightly ^ “Many years ago I answered you tho same 
trembled, as she began. From this, or some s question which you now ask.’' 
other cause, she sang the words, as even she $ He colored up to the temples. “I surely do 
had never sang them before; and, when she S not deserve,” he said, “to be made a jest of.” 


finished, her eyes were full of tears. She would s 
have given much to have seen Clarence’s face, $ 
but she could not trust herself to look up; and \ 
partly to oonceal her emotion, partly by a sud \ 
den impulse, she struck into the miserere of “11 $ 
Trovatore.” Nobody there had ever before J 
realized the full tragedy of that saddest, yet \ 
most beautiful dirge. £ven the selfish heart $ 
of Mr. Mowbray was affected. When the last * 
ehord had died away, he was the first to speak, s 
and was profuse in admiration and thanks. But \ 
Clarence said nothing. Nelly, at last looking s 
toward him, saw that his eyes had been dim as s 
well as her own. She felt that his silence was | 
the moat eloquent of compliments, and from * 
that hour forgave him having called her a v 
“common rustic.” i 

Clarence soon became a constant visitor at 5 
Mr. Stanley’s. But he always found Mr. Mow- jj 
bray there before him, who endeavored, in every ^ 
way, to monopolize Nelly’s attention. Reserved, \ 
if not absolutely haughty, Clarence left the field \ 
generally to his rival; and Nelly, half-indignant, !; 
was sometimes tempted to affect a gayety in Mr. \ 
Mowbray’s company, which she wa 9 far from J 
feeling. Occasionally, however, Clarence would * 
assert his equal right to share the society of J. 
Miss Stanley’s guest, and at such times, his *• 
eloquent talk soon eclipsed that of even the bril- s 
liant advocate. As Nelly said, in her secret $ 
heart, it was Ruskin against Voltaire. And ^ 
the more Clarence engaged in these conversa- 
tions, the more he felt, that, for the first time i> 
in his life, he had met one who understood him. ^ 

S 

One morning, the footman came up to the v 
little, paneled boudoir, where*Nelly and her ^ 
friend were sitting, saying that Mr. Mowbray $ 
was in the parlor and solicited a private inter- s 
view with the former. Nelly rose at once, for | 
she foreboded what was coming, and was only * 
too glad to have this early opportunity of stop- s 
ping attentions which had become unendurable $ 
to her. $ 

s 

Mr. Mowbray was evidently embarrassed, an $ 
unusual thing for him. But he rallied, and j; 
came directly to the purpose of his visit, which < 
was, as Nelly had suspected, to tender her his $ 
heart and baud. He was proceeding, in a strain $ 
of high-flown compliment, when Nelly 9 aid, with s 
an impatient wave of her hand, \ 

“Spare me, sir. You did not always talk ^ 

so.” 5 

He looked his astonishment. 


“Neither do I make a jest of you. Do yow 
not know me?” 

“I never saw you till this summer.” 

“You saw me, eight years ago. You and a 
friend were on a pedestrian tour. You met a 
little, bare-footed girl, whom your friend made 
a sketch of, and whom you jeered at and then 
nicknamed.” And rising, she made a mock 
courtesy, for she saw she was now recognized. 
“I am Cobwebs, at your service, sir.” 

The discomfited suitor never forgot the look 
of disdain with which Nelly courtesied to him. 
His mortification was not lessened, when, on 
leaving the house, ho met Clarence on the door¬ 
steps. He tried, in vain, to assnme an indif¬ 
ferent aspect, but he felt that he had failed and 
that his rival suspected his rejection. 

Nelly could not avoid laughing at the crest¬ 
fallen look of her old enemy. Her whole man¬ 
ner changed, however, when Clarence entered. 
Instead of the triumphant, saucy tormentor, 
she became the conscious, trembling woman. 
Clarence, who had longed for, yet dreaded, this 
interview, took courage at once, and in a few, 
manly words, eloquent with emotion, laid his 
fortune at Nelly ’9 feet. 

Poor Nelly felt more like crying, with joy, 
than anything else. But a little of the old 
saucy spirit bras still left in her; she thought 
that sho owed it to her sex not to surrender too 
easily: and so she said, archly glancing up at 
Clarence, 

“Do you know, Mr. Harvard, who you are 
proposing to? I am no heiress, no high-born 
city belle, but only—let me see—what was it? 
—ah! I have it now—only a common country 
rustic.” And she rose and courtesied to him. 

“For heaven’s sake don’t bring that foolish 
speech up against me!” he cried, passionately, 
trying to take her hand. “ I have repented it 
a thousand times daily, since the unlucky mo¬ 
ment I was betrayed into saying it. Do me the 
justice to believe I never meant it to bo per¬ 
sonal. 

“Well, then, I will say nothing more of that 
matter. But this is only a whim of yours. How 
is it, that, having known me so long, you only 
now discover my merits?” 

“Known you so long!” 

“Yes, sir!” demurely. 

“Known you?” 

“For eight years.” 

“Good heavens!” he cried, suddenly, his 
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whole faoe lighting up. “How blind I have s clamation after exclamation of delight. At last, 
been! Why did I not see it before? You $ they reached a tiny boudoir, exquisitely car- 

are-” ij peted and curtained. A jet of gas, burning ia 

“Cobwebs,” said Nelly, taking the words out s an alabaster vase, diffused a soft light through 
of his mouth, her whole face sparkling with > the room. A solitary picture hung on the walls, 
glee; and she drew off and gave another sweep- jj It was the original sketch of her, taken eight 
ing curtesy. ij years before, and now elegantly framed. The 

Before she had recovered herself, however, a ij tears gushed to Nelly’s eyes, and she threw her- 
pair of strong arms was around her, for Clar¬ 
ence divined now that he was loved. Nelly, all 
along, had had a half-secret fear, that, when 
her suitor knew the past, he might not be < origin. It is too sacred a subject for either 
so willing to marry the bare-footed girl as the J Nelly or Clarence to allude to. But it was only 
brilliant belle; but all this was now gone. i the other day, that a celebrated leader of fashion 
Two months later there was a gay wedding at \ said to a friend, 

8t. Marks. A month after that, the bridal pair, \ “What a queer pet name Mr. Harvard has 
returning from the wedding tour, drove up to ^ for his beautiful bride! In anybody except a 
a handsome house in one of the most fashion- s genius it would be eccentric. But you don’t 
able streets in Philadelphia. As Clarence led > know how pretty it sounds from his lips.” 

Nelly through the rooms, in which his perfect jl “What is it?” 
taste was seen everywhere, she gave way to ex- ' “Cobwebs!” 


self into her husband’s arms. 

“Ah! how I love you!” she cried. 

Nobody, who sees that picture, suspects it* 
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IN THE CHURCH-YARD. 

BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


Thb restless wind is sobbing wildly by, > 

It stirs the long grass o’er tho buried dead, \ 

As if from out thy coffin came a sigh, $ 

Aud ghostly fingers stirred the leases o’erliead. 5 

Last night I dreamed I saw thee, and thy eyes ^ 

Wcro pure and bright as they were wont to be; > 

Tins morn I looked up to tho cold, gray skies, i 

And knew that thou wert gone from earth and me. ^ 

And now I silent stand where, low beneath, £ 

Thy head with golden hair is pillowed soft, 

I cannot see thy face, nor hear thy breath, 

Nor clasp tho hand mine own hath fondled oft. 

I know that silent In thy snowy shroud, 

With pale, cold Ups which never move or speak, 


Lies the beloved, so pure, so fhlr, so proud, 

Yet it is gloom this haunted spot to seek. 

Tho wind grows wilder, and the hurrying clouds 
Sweep up with long, black banners all unfurled, 
The spirit of the storm is chiding loud, 

And bitter Winter rules my inner world. 

My outer garment closer round I draw 
And take the last fond look at thy low bed, 

Then face the wind blowing so chill and raw, 
Piercing my frame with numbness Uke the dead. 

Shall I, when*I have done with life, and passed 
Tho vale of shadows with the ghostly guide. 
Hear thy lips say, os close thy form I clasp, 
“Thino, always thine, whatever shaU betide?” 


AN EMBLEM. 

BY ELEANOB OLAIB. 


Bt day—by night the mighty, solemn sea s 

Pours itself round the shore; ^ 

Enwrapped in this embrace, the islands lio $ 

Guarded forevermore. s 

In Summer heat the waters give their breath ^ 

To cool the thirsting lands; s 

To charm the Winter, breezes warm and soft \ 

They waft from tropic lands. ‘ 


Oh! God, as to the great, the fathomless sea 
The steadfast shores incline; 

Circled and ended, so, in Thee should be 
All aims, all works of mine. 

Thy presence would set free my uneven soul 
From earthly chill and heat. 

Thy love would make the changing airs of life 
Balmy and safe, and sweet. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L ■ 1 8 D IA RI 

CHAPTER I. $ a neighbor, he would be pleased ut any convenient 

“How old are you, Laura, poor child?” % opportunity, to see me; beyond this,good morn- 

nineteen.” $ ing, Mr. Blair; good morning, sir; good morn- 

“Yes; old enough to know whether you do $ ing.’ And you know the bow he made me. It 
rally give yourself to that man, heart and all, $ is easy enough for you to imagine. It was stiff 
or are likely to, ever. If you don’t answer me, ' with his own old honors and the prospective 
Laura, I shall believe that you don’t love him, ^ honors of Herndon’s round income and his 
don’t expect to; but that because he and your \ family connections; and my heart was bitterer 
father will it, you will some morning, or some $ than gall. It is now; for think what my father 
evening, stand by him in the saddest of all S was! think of my mother! you know what she 
mockeries, and give him your hand and be j is, Laura Hadley! My heart is bitterer than 
made his for the rest of your days. Oh! Laura, > gall!” 

not one word! If this isn’t execrable, I don’t \ “This is what troubles me mpst of all,” said 
know what is!” \ she. “If you weren’t so angyr, if you would 

“ James,” said she, raising the pale face to $ be patient and wait, I think something might 
look into his. “I want you to promise me one s happen to alter things. I think he —Mr. Hern- 
thing.” s den, I mean—might in some way show pa that 

“Let me hear it. I know but one promise in he isn’t what pa thinks he is. I don’t know; 
the world worth making. This I am not to ^ but perhaps something would happen; and then 
be allowed to make. Your father forbids my: you would be glad that you had been patient 
making it, because I have but a pittance to > and bad waited. I want you to promise me that 
offer. This is his word, 4 a pittance.’ 4 A mere ^ y° u 'will be patient; that you won't grow bitter 
pittance, sir,’ he said, ‘while Mr. Hernden’s $and bard toward pa, or toward anybody. It 
Income is fifteen hundred. And besides,’ yourJ would change you so!—you would have such a 
Cither said, 4 Mr. Hemden has friends who are s bard, sad time of it! "Will you promise me that 
ready to advance him; to advance him, sir. \ you will be patient and wait?” 

Mr. Hernden’s is a rich, old, exclusive family ’—>, “I can’t, for I know nothing about it, how it 
and your father’s lips parted with the word ‘ex- <; will be; I don’t know what I have got to bear, 
elusive’ slowly, as if it were a precious word, as jj here where, at any turn, I may meet your father’s 
no doubt it is with your father, ex-president of): stiff bow, as if I were a dog. Hernden’s mock- 

A-College, author of Hannibal’s Exigesis— j ing, derisive bow, as if I were a string to be 

yes, I see by your face that I don’t get it right $ twisted round his finger. All I know is that I 
exactly. He says he has always wanted ‘some > would be glad to be calm, because I owe it to 
inch connection for you, but that since, for cer-i myself, but that I am not calm. I am bitter 
tain—certain economical reasons, in short, he $ enough now. Not toward you,” he added, with 
retired to this place, he has seen no ground for j: raised voice, with added sternness on the honest, 
hope until Mr. Hernden came. His coming had$ handsome features. “Not if they allowed me 
made a change. He had been struck with your J to speak what I feel. You know this. You will 
superior education, your breeding, your man- s know it as long as you live; let you be whose 
ners, from the first. He had lately signified $ you will, let me be what I will. Good-by.” 
his wishes in terms sufficiently explicit—suffi- ii “Good-by.” The pale face, the tones, sad as 
ciently. Would I allow him, then, to shorten j: if her heart were broken, again smote him. His 
oar interview upon this subject? The curculios J knees grew weak under him, his lips sank. But 
were at work upon his plum trees. Mr. Hern- i| the next instant he saw Hernden lightly dis- 
den had recommended it to him to try a certain v mounting from his saddle at the gate, 
new means of—of extirpation, in short. Would $ Hernden threw his bridle over the post, gave 
I allow him then, at once, to wish me a good $ his coat-sleeve a light brush, settled himself with 
morning? As a neighbor,’ he said, turning back v light vigor in his pants, then opened the gate 
a little in one door, while I was in another, ‘as 5 and met but resentful James Blair in the middle 
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THE HADLEYS AND BLAIRS 


of the walk. Without stopping, they exchanged s She guessed it did! much! she answered, 
a few words; but no one, then or afterward, j striking him with her parasol, 
knew what they were. All Laura knew was \ “Tell Lily that if she forgets me, I shall con- 
that of all Hernden’s airy mornings this was J sider myself ruined. Ha!” Suddenly espying 
the airiest; that while he yet twisted the fingers J James, who was standing beside his mother on a 


she was trying to extricate, he began to say ^ 
what a clever brick uncle Alf was! He had s 
just written—here was the letter in his coat- ^ 
pocket—no, not in that one, nor in that one; $ 
but no matter where the letter was; uncle Alf jj 

had written to say that if he would go to P-, ^ 

and take charge of the company’s works there, S 
they would raise his salary to a thousand dol- > 
lars a year. Wasn’t that pat? slapping his 5 
waistcoat pockets. Her brother already there, ^ 
principal of the academy among the pines and < 
student at law with the Clements—first-rate fel- \ 
lows!—wouldn’t it be pat? She knew what a J 
green nest it was; she had been there; say! $ 
wouldn’t it be pat?—didn’t she see that it would $ 
be pat? pat? • ^ 

Poor Laura did not see. Standing thero where j 
James had left her, she felt as if her sight, her $ 
hearing, and all her life were deadened forever. ^ 
“Say! hi! don’t the girl Bee?” he repeated, j 
Knowing that she did not see, thinking angrily j 
of Blair, he started suddenly for the garden, * 
where, in the midst of the thick overgrowth \ 
and the thick undergrowth, ho saw the ex-pro- > 
fessor hunting curculios. j 

- s 

CHAPTER II. | 

The next morning, Hernden ran lightly J 

through the works at H-, saying to clerk j 

and owners, “I’m off this afternoon for Boston. ! 
I must see my uncle; on business.” \ 

The next morning, James Blair, sitting with ' 
heavy eyes at the breakfast-table, told his \ 
mother he believed he must be off that after- \ 
noon for Belfast. He waited to see cousin Dan. j 
There could be no better time than then, when $ 
his part of the works was to be stopped a few J 
days, and when he, in fact, needed to stir a j 
little. Only, he could see that his nice little} 

mother was fluttered by it. \ 

But there was never a more unselfish little c 
mother. She packed his traveling-bag, saying, ^ 
as she locked it, “I have put in a good deal > 
more than you will want, I hope; but it is best j 
to have enough.” She went with him to the 5 
station, carrying the papers he was to read by \ 
the way. \ 

Hernden came, bowing Tight and left, to one s 
lady, one pair, one group of ladies and another, \ 
saying, “Ah, Miss Amanda, it breaks my heart ^ 
to go!” 5 


distant part of the platform. Wheeling himself 
up close to Miss Amanda, he added, “There’s 
Jupiter! You set him! He’s the royal Thun¬ 
derer; his bag is stuffed with bolts. I must 
look out for him. I met him yesterday at old 
Hadley’s (I rode round, you see, for the sake of 
telling the old gentleman how he can kill every 
curculio on his peach trees, big and little; tell 
Lily so.) I met him there; him, I mean,” tip¬ 
ping his thumb over his shoulder toward James. 
“His looks went into me! would have out me 
all up, if they’d been daggers, as I’ve not the 
least doubt he wished they were. Look here!” 
lowering his voice, “he knew I was going to 
Boston this train. I told him so yesterday; and, 
if I understood him right, he bade me go to— 
pardon me. Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

His laugh reached James’ ear, as he meant it 
should. It was for this reason he made it so 
loud, so utterly derisive; and it was certainly a 
very angry look with which James met the out¬ 
break, and the face now turned in mockery 
toward him. It was well his mother did not 
see the look; well that he had time to roaster 
it, before she withdrew her eyes from the ap¬ 
proaching train to fix them again on him. 

When the bell rang, waving his hand, bowing 
low, Hernden sprang upon the platform of the 
rear car. At the same time, but with different 
steps, far different mien, James looked back to 
show his mother his lace once more, and then 
disappeared within the forward car. 

CHAPTER III. 

At N-, where inany of the passengers left 

the cars to saunter a little, Hernden was among 
them. “Hallo!” he called out, seeing an ac¬ 
quaintance hurrying by. “Stop and speak to 
a fellow!” 

“How d’do?” 

“Tremendously bored! bored to death! not a 
handsome girl on the train, and it’s dull work! 

There 1 there’s a fellow, James Blair, of H-*, 

he’s jealous of me; jealous enough to shoot me. 
Perhaps he will, while we’re down here, without 
witnesses. I’ve got his Laura, or can have ’er 
if I want ’er; ha! ha! ha!” 

James turned, as Hernden meant he should, 
at the laugh, saw again the derisive features, 
fixed upon him, this time with open mockery and 
insult. 
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“You see ’im, old fellow! You saw ’im. 
Wouldn’t he like to tip me over? If nothing 
is heard of me after this, you just let this little 
incident be known to the authorities; and tell 
Abby Gale of South street I died with a lock of 
her hair in my left waistcoat pocket.” 

He jumped upon the already moving train, 
and that was the last of him at N-. 

The gentleman with whom he had been speak¬ 
ing met Mr. Ilarding of H-at that moment, 

and related to him what he had just heard and 

seen. So, when two weeks had passed at H- 

without intelligence either from James or Hern- 
den, when it became known through the place 
that Mrs. Blair had written twice to the former 
without receiving answers, that, within a day 
or two, a letter had come to the latter from 
Boston, with his uncie’s well known superscrip¬ 
tion, then it began to be told from one to an¬ 
other, what Mr. Harding had heard at N-, 

what Miss Amanda Boker had heard and seen 

at the station at H-. Little by little was 

admitted the possibility of misfortune to James 
through Hernden—intimations despised most 
immensely by the ex-professor. He took his 
crispest steps with regard to them. It was a 
low affair! he said, looking angrily over his 
glasses at his daughter; a low affair when public 
sympathies took such a turn. The affair was 
transparent enough. If anything had happened 
between the two, it was easy enough to know 
through which it came. A gentleman of Hern- 
den’s family, of such expectations, was by no 
means so likely as another to involve himself 
in a low proceeding. He was exasperated! 

To Mrs. Blair, none of the intimations came; 
she had, therefore, only the anxieties arising 
out of James’ prolonged absence and out of 
his silence, to bear. And this for her tender, 
widowed heart was sufficient. Laura clinging 
to her with warm, fond hands, saying tearfully, 
bat with courageous smiles, “1 am sure he is 
safe, Mrs. Blair! I am sure he will come, for 
think how good and prudent he is!” was her 
only hope. Once when Mrs. Blair said, “I don’t 
know what I would do now if it weren’t for you, 
dear!” Laura answered, “And I don’t know 
what I would do if it wasn't—I mean if I couldn’t 
come in here across the gardens five times a day 
(as I believe I do!) to see how you do, and to try 
to comfort you—as I can! for I am sure he is 
safe!” 


CHAPTER IY. 

Whex James reached Belfast, he had the dis¬ 
appointment of hearing that his cousin was 
absent on a tour of business for his firm. The 


s cousin had no family at Belfast: so, remember- 
$ ing that, at Belmont, five miles farther inland, 
he had an old intimate friend of his school days, 
S Penn Sherman, James went there the next morn- 
^ ing. But, at Mr. Sherman’s, he was informed 
^ that his friend was up the river many a mile, 
\ with a party of men employed by his father at 
$ “clearing land,” and “getting logs down the 
\ river.” James remembered the stories of forest 
\ life his friend had told him, as they sauntered 

\ or sat together at H-; remembered his old 

s longings for the light of the night-fires upon 

> the pines, for the stars overhead, for the depth 
l of shade, the coolness by day, and the reverbera- 
s tions of the woodmen’s axes and loud voices, 
s and the song of the hermit thrush heard be- 
(• tween. The old longing reviving itself gave him 
^ life. He ate of the well-cooked, ho.*pitably- 
jj served dinner with the relish he felt for his 

* meals before his troubles came; and theu, carry- 

> ing a basket of nice delicacies for himself and 
$ his friend, he took his place in a boat that was 
\ going up, with fresh provisions for the men. 

£ At night, os the solemn darkness was closing 
\ in, they came to the rude landing of logs and 
\ “brush,” just inside which the boatmen ex- 
>, pected to find the party. But, upon holding 
\ their oars still to listen, not a sound was heard 
t; —not one sound in all that vast region, save 
$ the murmur of the river, the ripple upon the 
i> boat and the unseen shore, and the song of the 
£ late birds, here and there. No light of fire or 
^ of rising smoke was seen. When they called, 
^ the forest only answered. So it was determined 
\ to “camp down” where they were for the night, 
s trusting to the morning to show them some 
$ signs of the course the party had taken. The 
s hardy boatmen, used to such exposure and lodg- 
| ing, woke in the morning a little heavy-eyed, 

* feeling a little stiff, a little out of humor, that 
v was alb But James was almost too lame, chilly, 
$ and weak to move. They ate their hearty break- 
sfast; James, stupified with the gathering fever 
s and pain, hardly knew whether he ate, or what 
s went on around him. 

The boatmen, believing that they would find 
v the party not far distant, started, and Jamet 
$ with them, going this way and that, calling out 
s here and there, but hearing no sound, finding no 
\ clue. They were often obliged to halt for James 
$ to rest and gather clearness to his aching, dizzy 
£ brain. Sometimes they left him, while they 
climbed or rounded a hill, or followed a brook 
through its tangled environment, returning to 
s him, calling out to him if they were any time at 
^ a loss, on their way back to him, and helped by 

> his answering, “Hallo!” or “Hero!” But, at 
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last, when they left him so, he fell into a pro¬ 
found stupor. He tried to arouse himself, tried 
to listen and wait for the men; but at length he 
Bank, not where the men had left him, but be¬ 
side a knoll a few rods distant, to which he had 
walked in his efforts to resist the tendency to 
sleep. When he woke he found that it was 
night. The stars were shining through the 
black pines, and how still and solemn they 
were! How it touched him (for now his brain 
was very clear) thinking of the two homes and 
the gardens between, afar off, on which those 
stars were shining! He was so weak, his life 
seemed so broken up by the aggravations that 
had come into it of late, by the sinful thoughts 
with which he had met them, the stars so laid 
bare and rebuked the sin, that he wept large, 
silent tears. He might as well weep now, he 
thought, now when he was separated from all, 
when nothing but the silent stars could look 
upon his tears. Then thoughts of the ever- 
watchful God, the ever-tender, loving, and true, 
stole in upon him. He felt Him so real, so pre¬ 
cious, that he was, as it were, at rest upon His 
breast; and, pillowing his cheek, like a little 
child, on his hand, he murmured, thankfully, 
“Good-night, thou beloved mother, thou pre¬ 
cious girl.” Feeling the thought of them be¬ 
ginning to shake him, he dismissed it, looked 
up once more through the giant trees to the dis¬ 
tant stars, saying, “Good-night, thou peaceful 
world, made and sustained through all the sin 
and disquiet by His hand,” and then sinking 
into a quiet sleep. He was often awake during 
the night, but the peace lasted. It was there in 
the morning. Lost, with no sound of human 
being near, so weak that he lay helpless as a 
little babe, but clear and happy beyond any¬ 
thing ho had ever felt or conceived before, he 
listened to tho birds that, without number, in 
the solitude of the old forest, sang their happy 
morning songs. When one alighted on a tree- 
top above him, and, lifting its white throat, 
poured out a continued flood of sweet music, he 
could have gone upward, so it seemed to him, 
to the world that is without pain, sin, or sorrow, 
borne upward of that bird’s song, and his own 
longing and Joy. 


CHAPTER V. 

Saratoga . July 30 th 9 18—. 

“Botch, my dear fellow, did you ever get up 
among the clouds, the round, white ones, and 
walk there, and sit there, and have a good 
time? If you ever did, you know where I am. 
She’s immensely rich, you see. I mean, Miss 


Augusta Peters is! I knew her a little at New¬ 
port, last year. I came here because a fellow 
told me she was here. I came determined to 
get her, for I must be rich or die! I hate my 

life at H-! I hate it and humdrum of all 

sorts, with a tremendous hatred. Her father ia 
a dotard, (I wonder if all fathers are?) but she’s 
grander than Victoria. Victoria is tame, in 
comparison. I’m as sure of her father as if I 
had him in a box; but not so sure of her. I’vo 
tried nine dodges. I’ve just thought of the 
sentimental. Jove! I’ll try this, and won’t I be 
an objek of interest? 

“ Money is gone here before a fellow knows 
it; this puUs a fellow down. Send me a hun¬ 
dred or two by the next mail, and you shall 
have a bonus that will astonish you. 

“ Innocent uncle Alf thinks I am at H-, 

trudging this moment from the factory to the 
dye-house; innocent H- thinks I am walk¬ 

ing State street leisurely, with my elbow touch¬ 
ing uncle AlFs; so mum is the word, old fellow! 
I shall see you on my way back. I am to accom¬ 
pany the Deterses homo and stop with them a 
little. They have a fine place on the Hudson, at 
Hastings. I am to go there. Augusta is the only 
child, and she has no mother. She has a maiden 
aunt though; of course I wish her in—Burgundy, 
a very nice place, as you know. 

“Think of the bonus and send mo the money. 
Remember the word— mum. 

“Adieu. A. H-.” 

“New York , August 4 th, 18—. 

“John —Send me some money—one hundred 
dollars. I’m here on company business, which 
makes it all right. Send over to the bank, if 
necessaVy. Of course this is necessary and 
right—this demand, I mean. If my uncle, sup- 
\ posing that I have got through here, and that I 

i am round at H-by this time, writes to me, 

j keep the letter or letters till I come. See to the 

* money at once. H-.” 

< _ 

\ CHAPTER VI. 

\ “Oh! but I hate him, auntie! In the first 
| place, I’m not even pretty; I’m neither pretty, 
i; nor graceful, nor showy, nor anything one of 
<[ his flimsy character would choose, only he knows 
$ that pa has a good deal of money. This is all! 

^ I am sure of it; and I abominate him!” 

| “I guess your head aches, daughter.” 
j “No; it is what I always feel. And pa thinks 
j he is tho greatest man in tho United States. 

\ There isn’t another, who, in pa’s mind, is so 
> faultless, so deserving; and it is because he 
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understands pa's—pa’s liking for being attended 
to, followed, flattered; and so he leaves me, or ? 
goes straight by me any time, to show his great ij 
politeness to pa, his attention to pa. This suits t; 
pa; it makes pa feel so large! He is fond of $ 
me next to himself; my other 4 adorers’ have jj 
made him angry by leaving him, passing him to * 
come to me. Hernden saw it with his little, \ 
round, sharp eye, that is like a pig’s—it is, $ 
untie!—and acted on it. You’ll Bee, Miss ^ 
Auntie, that it is so. He’ll be here in less than * 
an hour, and you’ll see that he’s as false as— l 
oh! I hope there isn’t, on this whole earth, ij 
another creature, animal or human, so false and i 
miserable as he!” \ 

“Oh! I guess it isn’t as bad as that, Augusta! | 

■ There is another new dress that you didn’t have $ 

an while you were gone. What-” h 

“I wouldn’t put it on! It was pretty; I was $ 
afraid it would 4 attract;’ and I was determined % 
to wear nothing, do nothing that would * attract.’ $ 
I will tell you what I would like. I would like | 
to go away to some green, quiet country place, * 
where there are brooks, rows and dots of trees, s 
lambs, birds, and honest, substantial people, $ 
with simple manners and truthful lips. I would J 
he glad to turn my sleeves bock and go to work \ 
for those I loved, and be a woman amongst them. J 
Pm a puppet now.” \ 

“Pm going to tell you what I sometimes $ 
think. Shall I?” ^ 

“About-?” The girl’s color came. She j: 

dropped her head low over her glove-mending jj 
to hide it. ^ 

“ About one person we met last summer, at ^ 

P-, the principal of the Academy among the | 

pines. We met him often; ho was a superior < 
person. I thought I never knew one who knew $ 
so mneh, and was, at the same time, so modest, J 
He knew all the pleasant paths, I remember; ' 
knew where to find all the haunts of the wild- <: 
flowers; we met him one day, I remember, in | 
the sweet-scented path through the pines; he 
ktd flowers in his hand, you had flowers in * 
yours; he knew all the names of his and yours. ^ 
See—what was his name?” £ 

“I guess you remember, auntie; I guess you * 
are just mischievous; do you mean Mr. Hadley? \ 
I suppose you mean Mr. Hadley.” $ 

“Yes. He was agreeable. I thought he liked | 
you; I thought you liked him.” She waited, \ 
but got no answer. She knew, however, what j 
the changing color meant, and the light tremor \ 
of the fingers, and the drooping of the small, \ 
handsomely shaped head. “ It is all right if he \ 
did like you, if you liked him. It was natural j 
that it should be so, considering what he was, * 
Vol. XXXIX.— 8 


what you were. He couldn’t like a more sen¬ 
sible girl; I dare say you couldn’t like a more 
sensible man.” 

Augusta still sat in silence, with drooping 
head, flushed cheeks, and tremulous fingers, 
mending her glove. 

CHAPTER VII. 

JAMES BLAIR TO MRS. BLAIR. 

“ Belmont , August 6th, 18—. 

“I hav* been pretty sick, my mother, or I 
would have written you ten letters, perhaps, by 
this time. You see where I am. Cousin Dan 
was off on business; and I thought it best, as I 
was so near Penn Sherman, and as he is so good 
a fellow, to come and see him. I shall never 
forget the great kindness shown to me here, 
when in fact 1 was in considerable need of it, 
with my mother and my home so far off. An¬ 
other has been kind to me; that is God. I don’t 
think I shall forget Him, long at & time, all the 
rest of my days. 

“Tell old Ponto I am coming. Tell him if he 
sits down at the corner of the house, his nose 
toward the road, in four days from this date, he 
will probably see a cadaverous-looking fellow 
coming up the lane. Tell him he had better not 
bark at him. Your Boy.” 

In what a grateful, glad, loving tremor was 
the little woman in black, sitting to read this 
letter again and again through her tears! She 
wished Laura would come in to know what had 
kept him. She came while the widow was wish¬ 
ing it; and then the widow poured out the full 
flood of her gratitude and love. Laura cried a 
little in her pity for him, in the love that swelled 
so at her heart, in her anxiety respecting what 
lay before him. The two did not know how to 
part that day, the common love, gratitude, and 
pity so knit them together. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

He came on the fourth day by the noon train. 
They did not expect him until evening; and 
there was Laura, when he came iu at the open 
door, putting some flowers she had brought over 
into the vases, bending, working assiduously, 
so that she did not see him, until, wondering 
why it was so still there where Mrs. Blair was 
with her busy lips, her busy feet, she raised 
herself and saw him standing with his mother’s 
hand in his, looking so pale, Jte majestic and 
tall now he was so thin! looking so pure, so— 

“Oh, why, James!” She said it, crowding 
back the uprising pride in him, the gladness, 
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love; purposely bringing thoughts of her father, 
of his promise to the wretched Hernden, to be 
between herself and James, helping to crowd 
back the love aud gladness. “We—that is, your 
mother didn’t expect you this morning; how do 
you do?” 

Oh! but how tall and sick he looked, coming 
forward without speaking, but with his thin, 
white hand held out to her! How, as he stood 
before her, did the light fade out of the eyes 
that were blue and lovely as heaven, when she 
first looked into them on raising herself! They 
were heavy enough now; sad enough now. What 
could she say to him?—what could she do? 
Here were James and his poor mother, there 
were her father and Hernden—for she had no 
doubt that Hernden was safe somewhere, and 
ready any day to show himself at H-. 

So, withdrawing her hand from James, who 
had seen how her face changed with the chang¬ 
ing thoughts, she began to look after her hat and 
to say sho must go; adding, “You won’t mind 
my going now, Mrs. Blair, now James has 
come?” 

She was in the door tying her hat. She would 
look back and speak once more to James, if she 
could for the awe of his changed looks, his won¬ 
derfully changed mien and expression; if she 
could for the shame she felt at having given him 
so cruel, so stupid a reception. But all she 
could s.iy was that she was sure from his looks 
he must have been very sick; that he would 
soon be well again, sho hoped, now he was at 
home with his mother and Ponto and—only, 
whero too* Ponto?—why wasn't he there to ? 

. ' While they were looking round a little for 
Ponto, she said to Mrs. Blair, “You must have 
him tell you all about his sickness; I shall want 
to know; come in this evening and tell me, 
won’t you? Good morning; good morning, 
James.” 

James stood a moment without stirring. Per¬ 
haps it was the sight of Laura, going with 
thoughtfully bent head past the windows, that 
aroused him and led him to say, “ I am going 
to open the gate for her as I used to; nothing 
shall keep me from doing this.” 

She tried to conceal her face from him, pull¬ 
ing down the hat-rim and hastily wiping the 
tears that had started the moment her back was 
turned toward them. She thanked him, trying 
to speak with steady tones, when he told her 
what he came for. He touched her fingers 
somehow, as flfce was going out tho gate; he 
did not know how it happened, but he felt it 
thrill him with new comfort and strength. 

“Dear, busy little fingers!” he said, within 


' himself, on his way back. “Precious, good 
sgirl!” He was happy, anyway. No king on 
j his throne was happier than he. There might 
| be a hundred Herndens, but not one of them 
| would ever know the delight he felt at that one 
\ light touch of the little, busy, useful fingers. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Now it happened that John Sinclair, the com¬ 
pany’s clerk, had been at P-Bince the day 

on which he received Hernden’s letter, so there 

was no one at H- to clear the mystery of 

Hernden’s absence until Sinclair returned, which 
was in a day or two after James’ arrival. The 
same day came uncle Alf. The next morning, 
while the uncle and Sinclair were in the count- 
ing-room together, just after the cars were heard 
entering the village, Hernden came into the 
room, clapping a hand on thq shoulder of each, 
and exclaiming, “Ha! ha! uncle Alf! little 
John! didn’t I play a neat joke? Wasn’t it 
capitally done?” 

Uncle Alf gravely told Sinclair he would re¬ 
lease him to his dinner; and what passed after¬ 
ward between him and the reprobate nephew, 
no one ever knew. It was only known that 

Hernden left H- in the afternoon train, 

down; and that they all pitied the good uncle 
when they saw with what a pale, grave face he 
went through the works and along the street. 

He remained several weeks at H-. This was 

a new thing for him to do; but, in every de¬ 
partment, he found more or less disorder that 
had grown out. of his nephew’s neglect or mis¬ 
management. He gave the agency to James 
Blair, who, up to that time, had been machinist 
to the company. The salary, for one of James’ 
habits, was a most liberal one; the post was one 
of trust, and, compared with that he had been 
filling, of leisure and comfort. He was young 
to be so trusted; so uncle Alf told him; but he 
had the qualities that warranted it. He gave 
it to him with a sense of secure trust in h|p 
> faithfulness and good judgment new to him of 
; late. 

| CHAPTER X. 

5 And now, going forward one year, we will 
see how it was at that time with the persons of 
our little drama. 

! In the piazza of the cottage we know so well 

t at H-, (only it has been built out into large, 

5 handsome proportions, and is surrounded by a 
j beautiful fiower garden,) a gentleman and lady 
\ walked back and forth, and the lady was saying, 

S “Yea; pa will be proud of Mr. Peters’ wealth, 
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of his horses, carriages, servants; Mr. Peters ^ reading a newspaper, “isn’t he the handsomest, 
will be proud of pa’s learning, of his titles, and S best boy in tho world?” 

college connections. With pa it will be ‘Mr. I “Yes, dear; but here is something about that 
Peters, Mr. Peters, Mr. Peters,’with Mr. Peters l miserable Hernden. A nest of gamblers has 
it will be ‘Professor Hadley, Professor Hadley.’ $ just been broken up in New York, and one of 
When he speaks of him among his acquaint- l the principal offenders is Alfred E. Hernden, 
ances, it will be ‘the ex-President, ex-President < from Massachusetts. Well-dressed, so the re- 
Hadley;* so they will be like two children with ^ port says; but he resisted like a tiger; talked 
their gaily painted toys. One thing I see, Mr. \ of friends who would see him avenged; but no 
Peters feels the greatest respect for Henry, as $ friends appearing, he was committed. Miser- 
he certainly has reason to, for Henry knows so ij able creature! poor uncle Alf!” 
much, and is so gentle, so manly! Augusta* They were all silent awhile in their sorrow 
says he is her star! She says she sometimes is { for the beneficent old uncle; then they bright- 
glad that she will bring so much money to their s ened and said that when he came to Henry and 
home, sometimes she wishes she had nothing, i Augusta’s wedding, they would so surround 
so that she could work hard for him, get his \ him with their love and respect, that no pain 
meals, be orderly, economical, and help him up ^ or shame on the nephew’s account, could over- 
to prosperity. She thinks it would be a dear s more invade his spirit. They said they would 
thing to do this, she loves him so!” \ persuade him to come and make it his home for 

The gentleman smiled upon her upturned face, | the rest of his days, at H-, where so much 

her animated discourse, and she went on, “And $ of his property and business lay, where every- 
you know how I pitied Henry when he went to l thing was so green, so quiet, and peaceful! 

P-to teach because he was so poor! I little s And he came. He boards at the Merrimack 

thought what would come of it. We don’t always 5 House; but, almost any pleasant evening he 
know, do we, husband mine, when we really \ may be seen with the Blairs and Hadleys, sit- 
have reason to be glad, or when sorry ?” sting outside the windows, reading sometimes 

“We can know, beloved, that wo are always < grave chapters in book, newspaper, or review 
to trust. I learned that in my sickness off there. $ to a quiet little lady in black, who sits within 
I had the theory of trust before, as bo many ^ and listens as she rests or does her little bits 
have; since, I have the thing itself. It never > of sewing; sometimes talking gravely, but with 
fails me for a minute.” $ cheerfulness, on politics, literature, life. And 

“That is what makes you happier, wiser, s it is seen that he does the vain little professor 
better, handsomer than anybody else in the $ good; that the professor is less vain at times; 
world.” She laughed a little, but with tears $ that at times he withdraws his thoughts from 
in her eyes. “Mother!” with her hand still s the poor honors of his professorship, his author- 
on his arm taking him out toward a little lady $ ship, and lets them settle on the honors of such 
in black, who sat within one of the windows $ as seek the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Ml Jonathan Smith was a very wise man, 

HI* motto was, “Govern your wife”—if you can. 

For bis wife was a shrew, and whene’er sho said go, 

Mr. Jonathan Smith didn’t even look no, 

Bat he put on his hat, and siipt ont of the house, 

To do as she bade him, as meek as a mouse. 

Mr. Jonathan Smith dearly loved a dispute. 

In logic he thought that no one was so ’cute: 

He could argue for this, he could arguo for that, 

He would prove Cat was lean, and then show lean was fat. 
Bat I wish you could see how his ardor would cool, 

If hi* wife but said, snappishly, “Hush, you old fool!” 

Like other great men who will sometimes unbend, 

Mr. Jonathan Smith likes to dine with a friend; 

He can tell a good story, and sing a good song, 


' And though sipping his claret, he takes nothing strong, 
But he dines out no more, for why go to a feast? 

When his welcome at home is, “You tipsy old beast.** 

s Mr. Jonathan Smith thought he’d buy him a {arm, 
s “Rural life,” he declared, “has a wonderful charm.** 

;> He’d grow his own corn, and he’d eat his own peas. 

And serenely grow old in the shade of his trees. 

But his wife said ’twas throwing his fortune away, 

It would beggar them ail—and he’d nothing to say. 

Mr. Jonathan Smith was a sleek, portly man, 
l When to rule o’er his wife he so bravely began. 

But ho found ’twas a game at which two could go in, 

> And since he’s the loser, he gets very thin, 

5 He has given up everything, oven his boast: 

* Only one thing is left, ’tie to give up the ghost. 
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THE RUINS OF A SOUL. 


BY MAGGIE B. STEWART. 

Helen Richmond was the daughter of a $ himself on having read woman’s heart to the 
wealthy man in a great city. Her mother died ^ end, and here was a new page. It was a rare 
during Helen’s childhood, and her father mar- s relief to the world-weary man, and liko a fas- 
ried again—a dashing, fashionable widow, with $ tidious epicure ho promised himself a fresh de- 
one child, like his own, a daughter. \ light. He understood the thousand arts of 

Louise, the step-sister, was finished at Madam $ coquetry, and so he set himself to “bring out” 
Bellair’s. Helen did not wish to leave home, ^ this embryo flower. It was an easy task. It 
so she was left to herself. What time had her \ needed but a chance word, a look of interest, a 
lady-mamma to spend on her daughters! Mrs. $ kindly, encouraging smile, and Helen was a 
Richmond lived solely for society. Still young $ changed being. 

and beautiful, Bhe was only fearful lest her £ Brian Chasmar was her first friend, her ideal 
fairer daughter should eclipse her own charms, ij of all that was noble and great in mankind— 
So Louise was kept in the background until she as such she worshiped him. He stood to her 
would stay there no longer. Only too well had ^ fresh, young heart as the incarnation of the 
she imbibed the teaching of such a parent, and $ old-time heroes. She received his teaching 
before she was eighteen she had made her debut, s with eager delight. He praised and criticised 
passed a “season” in society, and broken a score ? as he saw need. Her dress became marked for 
of hearts. If you had seen Helen Richmond at ^ its elegance and good taste. An artist’s hand 
nineteen you would nover have dreamed of her j; had been at work. Now that she had an object 
being beautiful. Yet there was a haughty fire > for being beautiful, she strove to become so. 
in her dark eyes that suggested a latent power. > She must not annoy her friend. He must not 
Her father’s library was large, well-selected, and > be ashamed of her. She learnt new confidence 
little used. She had her time at her own dis- \ in herself from him. His homage not only 
posal: so she made books her friends. She % made her more important in her own eyes, but 
knew no other. jj others began to notice what a splendid girl was 

Love and friendship were names—not re- \ Helen Richmond. For this she was grateful to 
alities to Helen's heart. Louise, whose being l her friend. She had no littleness of vanity in 
seemed permeated with the gold of the glowing '< her soul, she was too proud for that. But her 
sunlight, owned no inner life to match with her J lonely heart drank in the incense of friendship, 
glorious presence. The two girls had no syra- \ Could it be otherwise? If Brian Chasmar had 
pathy—no tastes in common. Into society i> been contented with this. But no; ho must see 
Helen rarely ventured. The few that met her J how this splendid creature would look in love, 
at home knew her as a quiet, unsociable girl, \ She must love him ! When he was assured of this, 
and so it happened that the “seleot circles” \ perhaps he would do her the honor of making 
rarely beheld her until she burst into mngnifi- \ her Mrs. Chasmar! He had not fully made up 
cent bloom on their bewildered gaze. But of $ his mind. Meantime he set himself to his work, 
that hereafter. s By-and-by Helen was conscious that he 

It was at this period of her life that she first $ more to her than a common friend. She could 
knew Brian Chasmar. Hb was an admirer of $ have hid her head in the dust for very shame 
Louise Alison’s. He had been attracted by that I; when she made this disoovery; for pride would 
splendid butterfly during her first summer at j not allow one thought of an unrequited love. 
Newport. Calling one morning on Louise, ho j; But memory came to her aid; she brought back 
was presented to Helen. With an artist’s intui- ^ many a tone—many a look of tenderness that 
tion he saw through her haughty, unassured \ convinced her she was beloved, 
air, the germ of a splendid woman. j In the world it was the same. No one sought 

Talented, well read, traveled, with that ele- | her society and lingered near her with such evi- 
gance which makes such a man distinguished < dent pleasure. No other face seemed to pos- 
in society, he was well calculated to impress a ; sess such power over him. How often he bad 
nature like that of Helen Richmond. He prided • said, with tenderness in tone and manner, 
44 
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“Your heart is the only one that has ever > 
given me sympathy. Be my sister always, > 
dear Helen.” And she pitied and loved him $ 
the more. She received his homage so calmly ji 
that Chasmar was puzzled. Did she love him? < 
80 he said, one day, “What has changed you jj 
•o? You are very different since I first knew $ 
yon.** Helen’s voice was very low, and her 5 
cheek flushed, as she answered, “I have to j 
thank you for being my friend. It is this which j 
has changed me so much.” Chasmar watched $ 
her changing color and downcast eyes with \ 
secret delight. He was satisfied, and always > 
broke off the conversation at such points. \ 

But at length the pleasure began to pall. He \ 
must vary it a little. He would try what jeal- ^ 
ousy would do. He came but rarely to Helen’s > 
side. He found a new object of admiration in the \ 
person of one of the reigning belles, Miss Julia \ 
Deveraux. Superficial and artful as she was $ 
beautiful, he despised her; but artful as herself, \ 
he feigned to be entirely fascinated. It was \ 
without result. Helen was too much accus- ! 
tomed to such a life to be surprised. Besides * 
she could not be jealous. Noble-souled, she \ 
trusted with unwavering faith. He was re- \ 
ceived with the same calm kindness. lie was \ 
at fault, skilled player, in this absorbing game! \ 
If she would but give one sign. He must try a ^ 
new test. Meantime he observed that a wealthy ^ 
merchant was frequently in his place during $ 
the evenings which.had been devoted to him \ 
alone. It was his turn to be jealous. s 

At a brilliant party he observed Helen seek $ 
a silkcn-curtained recess, wearied with dancing, ij 
He looked at her as she sat there half-hidden, s 
so fair, so queenly! He felt a sense of pro- 
prietorship in her and gloried in it. J 

But did she love him? He sought her side. > 
“You have been my sister, Helen, may I come \ 
to you with a brother’s confidence? You know i 
Julia Deveraux—do you think she is suited for \ 
my wife?” He watched her closely. “Now,” j 
be thought, “if there is one sign I shall ho \ 
contented.” The rich bloom on her cheek never { 
deepened. She looked with clear eyes into his, > 
and her tones were calm and musical as ever, \ 
as she said, j 

“From what I know of Julia Deveraux, I j 
think her admirably suited to you, Brian.” S 
Had his ear deceived him? Did she mean a \ 
sarcasm? There was no trace in that quiet face, \ 
nor in that quiet, grave voice. “I value your s 
counsel, dear Helen, I will do as you advise.” j 
“If you love her, I advise you to marry her.” \ 
“Provided she consents,” he added. s 

“Certainly,” with an arch smile. Some one ? 


called him away at that moment, and he did not 
see her again that evening. 

No one would have known from Helen’s de¬ 
meanor that anything had occurred to agitate 
her. In her own room she quietly disrobed and 
placed her ornaments in their proper places. 
Louise came in eager and triumphant. “I’ve 
something to tell you, Helen,” sho said, as she 
sat down, and on she rattled of her various flir¬ 
tations, of which Helen did not hear a word. 
She finished with announcing herself engaged. 
“Dalton has proposed at last —I thought lie 
never would. I’ll have such an elegant estab¬ 
lishment. How provoked some people will be. 
There’s Julia Deveraux, she tried her very best 
to get him. What a fool Brian Chasmar makes 
of himself over her, to be sure. Why we all 
thought him so devoted to you. I declare, 
Helen, you’re asleep. Why don’t you answer?” 

“Do be still, Louise—I’m so tired I can’t 
talk-” 

“Well, I hope Julia will jilt him.” 

Helen arose, locked the door, and sat down. 
She sat there gazing fixedly into the fire until 
the last ember blazed up in a dying glare. What 
her thoughts were, only those who have passed 
through a similar furnace of fire can know. 
Fride and love fought for tho mastery in so 
fierce a conflict that her life seemed frozen. 
But pride triumphed and love was slain. Un¬ 
relenting Helen laid the fair, dead corse in the 
grave, and piled stones above the coffin-lid: she 
would have no troubled ghost to haunt her after 
life. Tho deed was fearful, but pride gave her 
courage. Only once did sho relent, and that 
was when her eye fell on a ring she wore—it 
was a gift of Brian’s. She threw the costly 
gem among the embers. Then memory woke, 
sho had a tale to tell of tender words and looks. 
But Helen sternly bade her be silent. The dead 
love seemed to stir—pride crushed down the 
coffin-lid. It should did It did! 

The gray light of dawn sent Helen shivering 
to her pillow. She pleaded illness for a day or 
two as an excuse for her woe-worn face. 

She went more than ever into society after 
this. She became more magnificently beautiful. 
Brian Chasmar had taught her power. Of him 
she saw but little. When he called she was 
never alone—received him with stately, chilling 
politeness—answered his remarks, then turned 
with jest or smile to some of the butterflies of 
either sex, who wero now admitted where he 
had been the only favorite. He was vexed. 
Ho saw his mistake, and bitterly repented it. 
One morning ho found her alone, a very un¬ 
usual thing now. After chatting awhile on in- 
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different topics, he took up a volume of poems J 
and commented on some passages in the old, «! 
familiar way. Helen answered—he was con-;» 
strained to hope, so he said softly, “I mi^.our s 
( reading hours’ very much. Why cannot they ^ 

be renewed ?” $ 

“I have no wish for them, Mr. Chasmar, let ^ 
them go with ‘things that were.’ ” > 

“And do you wish to forget all the past, $ 
Helen?” * 

“Certainly—why not?” j 

“ Helen, I canilot forget it—I love you. Why \ 
are you so changed?” > ^ 

“I think Mr. Chasmar can answer that ques- s 
tion,” said Helen, coldly. He sprang up and $ 
took her hand. 

“Helen—dear Helen—may I come back? I s 

do love you—I have always loved you-” > 

He was going on impetuously—but she with- ? 
drew her hand, and that proud, quiet voice s 
checked him. “It is too late for such words? 
now, I do not love you, our friendship has \ 
wornout. It is well.” 5 

“Did you never love me, Helen?” > 

“I think you have no right to ask me that ^ 
question—but since you wish to know I will J 
tell you: I confess that I loved you once. No, ^ 
not you—I loved an ideal called by your name— <; 
I was deceived—my ideal and you are very dif- 
ferent. You gave me reason to think I was be- ij 
loved. I believed you good and true, I fully \ 
trusted you. You have helped me to a fuller J 
confidence in myself. For that, I thank you. 5 
You have shown me yourself in your true light. \ 
For that, I thank you also. I do not blame you. j 
I was awakened by your own words concerning ? 
Julia Deveraux. I had not been jealous all the ? 
time, but that night you stood revealed to me. ? 
I suffered as I hope I never may again—as you l 
never could suffer in a life-time of agony. Urge \ 


me not, Brian Chasmar, my love is dead. My 
heart answers not, I do not love you.” 

But he knelt with a prayer for love and for¬ 
giveness. She pitied him, so she said sadly, 
“I am very sorry for you—but I do not love 
you—I will never love again. I accepted James 
Burnham last evening, I shall marry him—I do 
not love him, but ho will give me position and 
a name. I cannot marry you y Brian Cheamar.” 

He rose up sadly—passionately kissed her 
hand, again and again, and left her without a 
word. 

A month from that time, the bells rang out a 
merry peal for her bridal. She married a rich 
man thrice her years. She was more magnifi¬ 
cent than ever. The world applauds her choice; 
for the world’s shallow penetration is dazzled 
by the glitter of diamonds and the sheen of 
silken robes. The world sees nothing of the 
desolate ruins of Helen Burnham’s soul, so 
fair and bright she moves to outward gaze. 
But when memory lifts a coffin-lid, in solitude, 
she shudders at the sight of the sweet, sweet 
face of her dead love. When sho turned heart¬ 
sick from the shipwreck of her hopes, there was 
for her no higher object for which to live. She 
had never been taught the true meaning of life. 
To shine in society seemed woman’s only mis¬ 
sion. Had Chasmar been a noble man, he might 
have taught her the true solution of that prob¬ 
lem which puzzles so many of mankind. 

He found a fair garden—he left a desolate 
wilderness. Her faith in man’s truth was up¬ 
rooted forever. When earth’s barren fountains 
mocked her parched lips, she knew of no living 
fountain where she might drink to find healing. 

And so because of this false mode of educa¬ 
tion, Helen Burnham’s soul was, like thousands 
of others, a barren desert, and her life a bitter 
disappointment. . 


THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 


BY MAE 

“BrothsbI kind one, draw the curtain, 
I would see the rising sun, 

^ He begin* his daily circuit— 

Brother! mine is nearly done! 

Sister gentlo, warble to me, 

Weak, and weaker grows my breath, 
8 ing tho ‘Dying Christian**’ triumph, 
It will light the vale of death.” 

As the brother drew the curtain, 

Softly rose a thrilling strain, 


ABET LEE RUTENBUR. 

r When its last pure echo vanished, 

? Then the dying spoke again: 

< “Angel motherl draw me near thee, 

^ Place my head upon thy heart; 

^ Blessed father 1 kneel beside me, 

> Pray my spirit would depart!” 

i As the father’s prayer ascended, 

^ While the mothor's arm caressed, 

s With a smile, the dying blossom 

" Closed its petals on her breastl 
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BARBARA'S AMBITION. 

* 

BY J. T. TKOWBSIDOE, kUTUOR OF “NEIGHBOR JACKWOOD,” 

f - 

[Entered, according to A£t>of <2ongreM, in the year 1860, by J. T. Trowbridge, in the Clerk’s Office, of the District Court 

of the District of Massachusetts.] 

CHAPTER I. ^ what seemed to be stones I thought was nothing 

“ I had the curisest dream last night, or ruther i but sand—and then the whole building was a 
this morning/' said the widow Mayland, arrang- \ toppling, just ready to fall. Why, my son, what 
ing the little china teacups—two in number; the \ makes you look so pale?” 

last of a set; the same she and her late husband S “Strange you should have such a dream as 
had drank from together, oh, how often! sitting \ thatl” said Luther, nervously buttering his toast, 
opposite each other at the same little old walnut $ “Nobody seemed to be afraid, though every 
table at which she now sat with her only son. $ minute 1 thought the store was going to tumble 
She paused, looking into the cups. Perhaps 
she saw a speck of dust; or maybe visions of 
the past swept before her—the happy mornings 
of long ago; the manly, beloved face; the bright J prop; and Mr. Blaxton had lent them his head, 
bridal days, when the unstained joys of life were l which they used to block up the sill, while he 
as new, and freBh, and pure as the translucent l stood by and rubbed his hands, and seemed to 
china, since so sadly used by time—of six cups, \ think it was all just right—and thero I stood, 
only two remaining, and one of those cracked. ^ and screamed to warn ye, till that plaguy dog 
“A dream!” said Luther, starting as if he ^ barked, and I woke up in the most interesting 
himself had just awaked from one. He had ^ part.” 

been unaccountably gloomy of late. He ate his s Luther rose from the table in great agitation, 
meals in silence, if he ate at all. He did not { and seized his hat. \ 

sleep well. His face grew care-worn. He car- \ “Why, my son, ain’t you going to eat any 
ried pieces of paper in his pocket, upon which \ breakfast?” 

he wrote mysteriously with a pencil. His mother $ “Mother, Foilen & Page are going to fail!” 

had watched him with tender solicitude, observ- i; “Fail!” ejaculated the widow. “How you 

ing his unspoken trouble. “It is either busi- \ talk!” 

ness, or Barbary Blaxton,” she said to herself; ij “Oh! I might have known it—I was sure 
but she forbore to question him. It was a week ^ something was wrong!” 

since he had shown an interest in anything be- ^ “Then it’s business that’s been troubling ye 
yond the profound calculations that absorbed ^ so!” 

his mind; and she regarded it as a favorable^ “I don’t care much for myself—but Barbara’s 
symptom that he appeared eager to know her $ father—you know he lent them t thousand dol- 
dream. \ lars—all ho has in the world!” said Luther, 

“£ was thinking,” she said, with a sigh, pro- i chokingly, 
ceeding to fill the cups from the pewter teapot —l “Don’t be frightened—don’t bo rash!” en- 
“I declare, I wish Mr. Smith’s dog would lam !> treated the widow. “After all, ’twas only a 
to hold his tongue when I am dreaming! He 

had to bark and wake me up just as I-” 

She paused again, taking a “visitor” out of 
Luther's cup with a spoon, looking very grave ; 
her head, with its ancient cap covering her thin, 
gray hair, slightly bowed; then a thoughtful $ awake when the outer senses sleep. Her men- 
Bmile played upon her pale, simple face. tal vision seemed peculiarly fitted to observe, 

“’Twas the curisest dream!” passing the cup i on the horizon of the future, that “refraction 
to Luther., “I was standing on the bridge, ^ of events,” which “ofttimes rises ere they rise. ’ 
looking up the street—seems to me I was wait- £ Even in her waking, she saw signs, and felt 
for you; when all to once I heard a noiso, j premonitions; but most clearly in dreams, when 
and looked, and see the underpinning of the <: the world was silent ns Eden at the creation of 
store all cracking and crumbling to pieces—J Eve, and the fountain of the spirit, which springs 


dream.” 

“A dream—but one of your dreams, mother!” 
Indeed, Mrs. Mayland was noted for possess¬ 
ing, in a remarkable degree, that faculty of the 
soul, that inner sense, which is often most 


down. Fact, nobody but Foilen Sc Page ap¬ 
peared to know there was any danger; and they 
had got you to stand under one corner, for a 
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in the midst thereof, was unruffled by any wind, $ 
the forms of .truth and shadows of things to come $ 
imaged themselves in the calm waters. s 

There, in the old-fashioned kitchen, the poor $ 
widow sits; her hand on the handle of the pew- J 
ter teapot; a simple, uncultured woman, not $ 
conscious of a mission; a careful housekeeper, \ 
kind to her cat, thoughtful of the poor, devoted ^ 
to her son; her life chiefly spent in sweeping, s 
scouring, knitting, baking pies—occupation { 
humble enough; yet within the folds of her j: 
delicate brain lie written all the wonders, all ? 
the mysteries of the human mind, whereof there $ 
is none more wonderful, more mysterious, than ^ 
this power of dreaming. £ 

There are dreams of various kinds; those of \ 
a wanton fancy, running riot; dreams of indi- l 
gestion, as when you eat too much cheese for ij 
supper, and imagine yourself chased by ele- $ 
phants; dreams of a weary or excited brain, in ^ 
which pictures of the past appear, incoherent, \ 
distorted, like your face in a spoon. But the \ 
highest dreaming faculty commonly manifests jj 
itself in pictorial prophecies. As the winter jj 
night paints frost-pictures upon your window- I; 
pane, so sleep crystallizes, from the breath and j; 
atmosphere of events, vivid shapes, which the ^ 
morning light finds traced upon the windows of ^ 
memory; no mere chance-pictures, but the re-^ 
suits of law, bearing a symbolical correspond- ij 
ence to the events themselves. ^ 

. The widow Mayland’s dreams were of this l 
order. Luther, who had learned to credit and | 
interpret them, saw, in the figure of the store S 
toppling to its foundation, the truth to which $ 
his own forebodings and calculations with pen- s 
cil and paper hod significantly pointed. Yet he ^ 
had resisted conviction; living on in the sultry s 
air of doubt and suspicion, and the dream had ^ 
come like a thunder-storm, to clear his sky. $ 
Impatient to face the danger openly—resolute $ 
to prop up his corner of tho falling house, if $ 
need be, but also to hold his employers in their ^ 
places, and to save Mr. Blaxton’s head—he $ 
turned his back upon his mother’s mild counsel, £ 
and hurried away. ^ 

“I wish that dog hadn’t barked, then I might $ 
have seen how it would turn out,” mused tho $ 
anxious widow. She drew her chair once more $ 
to the table, drank her tea, and tried to eat a $ 
little of the brown toast, which had been so j; 
nicely prepared, and scarcely tasted. She sue- < 
ceeded in swallowing a few crumbs, assisted by $ 
a sense of duty and some apple-sauce. But toast l 
is like certain other good things necessary to our \ 
well-being—like knowledge, like piety—which \ 
must be received into the constitution with joy s 


and desire, to insure healthy digestion and 
assimilation. The jvidow’s appetite was gone; 
put to flight by its deadly enemy, anxiety; just 
as the nobler appetites of the soul are driven 
out and destroyed by vulgar cares. How mourn¬ 
ful, what a mockery of life it is, at such times, 
to sit and nibble your dry crust of bread or of 
duty; not from love, but habit, or something 
you call conscience; moistening the sad morsel, 
not with generous juices of the grateful palate 
rushing up to welcome it, but with stimulating 
sips of artificial tea; and solacing your tongue, 
between bites, with sauce of the apple of tempta¬ 
tion! 

Noon came, but no Luther, and no news; and 
having kept the dinner waiting for him an hour, 
Mrs. Mayland left the table where it stood, un¬ 
touched, shut the cat out of the kitchen, put on 
her bonnet, and walked into the village. 8he 
entered the store. Appearances were by no 
means alarming. Loungers were sitting around 
the door on empty boxes, which they notched 
with their knives, or drummed upon with their 
fingers, making trades, or telling stories. Within, 
the under clerks were attending to their cus¬ 
tomers with all the assiduous politeness for 
which they were noted. The bland Mr. Follen, 
senior partner, was talking to a wealthy farmer 
in his smooth, low tones, and Mr. Page was gos- 
siping gayly over the counter, with the young 
minister’s fashionable wife. 

“ Foolish,” thought tho widow, as she glanced 
around upon the lively scene—“ foolish enough, 
to imagine Follen & Page are going to fail!” 

But where was Luther? While she was look¬ 
ing for him, something descended upon her like 
a mist. All things changed. The people around 
her talked and laughed the same, but on every 
face was a mask, and while tho masks grimaced 
and assented, the faces behind were sad, or 
crafty, or careworn—some of them corpselike. 
Under the smiling and painted exterior of the 
young minister’s wife, darkened a countenance 
full of anger and disgust. A pale, restless ghost 
shrunk within the gay disguise of the junior 
partner. Even tho bland Follen’s visor was 
transparent, and beneath it grinned, somewhat 
troubled, a determined and malignant visage. 
Then again, as in her dream, she saw the store 
toppling to its foundation, her son still serving 
as a prop, but now struggling desperately to 
raise the corner sufficiently to get Mr. Blaxton’s 
head from under the sill. 

“Where is Luther?” asked the widow, coming 
to herself. 

“Ho is absent just now, on a litttle matter 
of business,” said Mr. Follen, with a Smooth- 
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ness, a smiling condescension, altogether in-? afore—for Luther ain’t none of your harum- 
imiteble. j scarum boys—I didn’t know but something was 

to pay.” 

“Why, brother Blaxton,” said the widow, 
“you don’t re’ly think there’s any trouble of 
that kind, do you?” 

There was art for you, in a woman of fifty! 
You Bhould have seen the innooent face, the 
perfectly surprised look with which she ap¬ 
peared to hear, for the first time, the subject 
mentioned which had for twenty-four hours 
filled her mind with the most distressing 
doubts. 

“W T ell, never mind. Mebby I hadn’t ought 
to’ve said anything to you about it. I’ve spoke 
to Mr. Follcn, and he talks fair. I never heard 
a man tell a smoother story, so I ain’t goin’ to 


CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. Mayland returned home with a sad 
heart; prepared an early supper, thinking 
Lather would be very hungry when he came; 
waited hour after hour, sitting up for him until 
midnight, then with a weary sigh, and a tallow 
candle, going to bed. She had no more dreams 
that night, for reasons. 

The next morning she set out to return to 
the store. But she had scarce stepped into 
the street, when an unaccountable change was j 
wrought in her feelings. It seemed as if a ' 
crisis had passed. The anxious tension of her 
mind relaxed. She looked up, and around, and 


a Sabbath | course there can’t be any danger of that. I 
October sky * don’t see how it’s possible, do you?” 


•aw how beautiful was the day. All night she i be made uneasy—though, fact is, if such a thing 
had beard a wretched wind moaning about the $ should happen as Pollen A Page failin’—but of 
house; but now perfect calmness, 
peace, rested upon the earth. The October 
was soft and clear. The hazy hill-sides basked £ 
in the sun. Above, a few white, scattered clouds, l 
like a dock of snowy lambs, couched upon the \ 
blue plains of heaven. The village street was $ 
spotted with sun and shadow. A few faded \ was coming, the way I’d prepare for it would 
leaves flattered down from the old elms as she | be to secure my money. But, you see, I ain't 
walked under them; some rustled under her ^ much alarmed,” laughed the blacksmith. “If 
foot; some were rotting by the roadside. How s there was any actooal danger, of course Luther 


“There’s nothing impossible in this world, 
you know, brother Blaxton. We ought to be 
prepared for anything.” 

“That’s so, sister; though if I thought that 


like her own heart was this autumnal morning, 
ripe, and mellow, and peaceful; the wretched, 


| would know it, and he’d tell you, and you’d be 
l pretty sure to tell me, under the sarcumstances, 


moaning night-wind mysteriously fled! It was $ I guess. But I won’t keep ye standin’ here, 
not now the 
summer, but 
beautiful even with 


fragrant spring, not the flushed S You better step into the house as you go by; 
the golden October of her life, \ Barbary’ll be glad to see ye.” 
with its fading and falling leaves. ^ With a lighter heart the smith returned to his 
She passed the blacksmith's shop, and saw $ work. And the sparks flew, and the anvil rang, 
Mr. Blaxton within, scattering sparks from the s and the steel hissed in the water-tank. And 
anvil, his leathern apron on, his powerful arms > the day still smiled without; the trees dropped 


bare, and a good head still on his shoulders, 
notwithstanding her dream. 

“There’s Mis’ Mayland goin' by,” said young ; 
Master Blaxton, blowing the bellows. 


their golden leaves; the cocks crowed musically, 
and the hens shook out their feathers in the 
warm dust of the road. But what ailed the 
widow ? She walked on quickly, stopped, turned 


‘Look here, sister Mayland!” cried the smith, ^ back, and then walked on again. She had as- 


‘Good morning! 


i sumed a new burden; somehow that which had 


He dropped his hammer on the anvil, returned \ just slipped from Mr. Blaxton’s shoulders had 


the iron to the fire, and stood in the shop door, 
wiping (he sweat from his brow. 

“There ain’t any trouble over there to the 
•tore, is there, think?” lowering his voice. 


flighted on her own, and she did not know what 
to do with it. 

“I’ll go back and tell him, sartin’s the world! 
$ No, I won’t neither—I’ll just hold my tongue. 


widow. 

“Wal, I don’t know. 


“What trouble do you mean?” replied the ^ He’d go distracted if he knew; and, if matters 

\ are bad, he’d only make ’em wus—though if 
There seems to be a J Follen & Page should fail, and he should lose 
good many failures, here and there, this fall, \ his money, he’d blame me, and I should blame 
and I’ve heard it hinted Follen & Page ain’t J myself, for not givin* him warnin’, and that 
likely to get through without a little diffikilty. s might mako an everlasting trouble ’twixt Lu- 
And as I see Luther drivin’ to town yesterday, s thcr and Barbary. I declare there’s Barbary 
With Follen’s hoss, faster’n I ever sec him drive s now!” 
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BARBARAS AMBITION 


“Why, Mrs. Mayland! how do you do?” cried 
a sweet girl’s voice. 

There was a little brown cottage, with a row 
of tall maples before it; a small, neat garden 
between the trees and the house; and a very 
young girl skipping along tho leaf-strown path. 

“Good morning, Barbary!” said the widow. 

There was a soft lull in her voice, and a ten¬ 
der, almost tearful emotion in her face, as she 
gave her hand to the young girl’s ardent pres¬ 
sure, and looked into those happy blue eyes. 

“You ain’t going by, are you, without com¬ 
ing in?” said Barbara, winningly. 

“I don’t know, dear. I hadn’t thought of 
stoppin’—I don’t know but I will, though, just 
a minute.” 

“Oh! do; only make the minute an hour! 
The front door is locked; I’ll run around and 
open it.” 

The light and graceful form disappeared be¬ 
hind tho rose-bushes. 

“Strange, what a feeling I have for that 
girl!” thought the widow. “I feel just like a 
mother to her since her own mother died, and 
I can’t look at her without, somehow, always 
thinking of Luther. Bless her! she’ll love some¬ 
body, some time, and I hope she’ll be happy; 
but, oh! life is full of trials and dangers. How 
little girls of her ago know about it!” 

The front door opened, and Barbara appeared, 
bright and smiling. 

“The girls have gone to school, George is at 
the shop with father, and I am all alone,” said 
the pretty housekeeper. 

“What an excellent mother you do make to 
the younger ones!” exclaimed the widow. 

“Oh! I kuow I don’t fill her place—that never 
oan be filled!” replied Barbara, tears suddenly 
dimming her eyes. (It was but little more than 
a year since she was left motherless.) “But I 
try to do all she would have mo do; and some¬ 
times, as you know, I can’t but think she is 
with me, helping me.” 

“I don’t doubt but she is; and it’s a beauti¬ 
ful belief,” said the widow. “It seems to me 
always as if I was going to meet her right face 


to face, when I come into the house. Just now 
I saw her over your shoulder, plain as ever I 
did in my life, Barbary!” 

“Oh! Mrs. Mayland, how happy you always 
make me when you come here!” Barbara, 
kneeling, pressed the widow’s hand to her lips 
and shed a little April shower of tears upon it. 
“You make mo cry, but it isn’t grief. Forgive 
me!” She sobbed awhile, with her face in Mrs. 
Mayland’s lap, a kind hand caressing her fair 
curls and beautiful head, a kind voice soothingly 


speaking to her, as it were, in her mother's 
name. “There! I won’t be foolish any more!” 
And brushing away her tears, she looked up 
with a countenance so softened, so sweet, that 
the widow thought: 

“If Luther could see her now!” 

Then Barbara arose, and the two sat together 
by the open window, the mild October air blow¬ 
ing gently upon them, and the Bunshiue, glanc¬ 
ing through the scarlet maples, falling in slant 
rays into the room. 

“Barbary,” said Mrs. Mayland, “you’ve had 
as hard a trial as any girl I can see, since your 
mother went; but it’s done you good—there’s 
no telling how much good it’s done ye! You 
was a wild girl before, you know—not a hard¬ 
hearted girl, by any means, but thoughtless and 
giddy. You ain’t the same creatur’ now, do 
you know it? though I’m sure you are quit© as 
happy.” 

“Oh! happier, a great deal happier!” cried 
Barbary. “But I have to thank you for it. 
What should I have done, but for you? Other 
people came and talked to me—so stiff and 
solemn—and told me it was my duty to be re¬ 
signed, but I couldn't be; they only made the 
world look blacker to me, and I was wicked 
enough to wish they would keep away. But 
when you came, though you always mado me 
cry, you left with me such a sweet feeling, deep 
down in my heart—such a love and peace—oh! 
if you could know how glad and strong it always 
mado me!” said the grateful Barbara. 

In such communion, Mrs. Mayland almost 
forgot the care that had occupied her mind. At 
the sound of a light-wheeled vehicle, she looked 
eagerly up the road. 

“Who’s that, Barbary? look!” 

“That—it is”—Barbara blushed deeply— 
“why, it is Luther!” 

“I declare, so it is! Your eyes are better than 
mine,” said the widow. “He’s turning up to 
the shop, isn’t ho?” 

“Yes, and there’s father coming out to speak 
with him. What can be the matter? Father 
runs back for his hat; now he is getting into 
the buggy—here they come!” 

Luther waved his hand to his mother and 
Barbara, as he drove rapidly by. 

“Some business, I guess,” said the widow. 
“What a pretty place you have hero!” 

“Yes, very,” stammered Barbara, her eyes 
following the vehicle. “Father thinks he shall 
buy it in the spring. Deacon Ward won’t sell 
until he can have twelve hundred down; but 
father says ho can raise that. Follcn & Page 
owe him almost that amount. I shall be so glad 
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to have him own this house, free from debt—it’s ^ the widow. “Oh! I’ll remember it of you! 
what he has been hoping so long and working $ Barby, Barby, a glass of water!” 
so hard for!” ^ The frightened Barbara ran to obey. The 

The widow’s lips quivered, and her eye ^ big blacksmith walked to and fro, and swabbed 

avoided Barbara’s. j! liis face with his sleeve, and fanned himself, 

“If anybody deserves to have a home he can ^ and shook, and laughed, 
call his own, it’s your father, Bprbary. But, £ “That boy Luther, I tell you what—I ain’t 

after all, what’s an ’arthly home to a heavenly had such a time afore! Don’t be scar’t, Barby; 

one? The things of this world are just like ^ it's all right, it’s all right!” And Mr. Blaxton 
running water. There’s always about so much j; drank the contents of the glass his daughter 
water—a little more or a little less, but it isn't s brought him at a breath, 
the same—the stream never stops, the waves \ “What’s the matter, father?” 
flow on, the bubbles break, and new waves and $ “ Don’t you think, that thousan’ dollars’t I've 

bubbles take their places. Just so with life. £ been savin’ up to buy this place with—you know 

Everything is rolling on, rolling on, to the {all about it, Mis’ Mayland. Another glass, 
sea.” | Barby!” 

“The waves are events, and we are the bub- $ “Don’t drink too much while you’re heated, 
bles,” replied Barbara. “When we break I ^ Mr. Blaxton,” quietly said the widow, 
think we become vapor, and rise up in the ^ “Wal, you are the coolest woman! Any 

beautiful sky.” i other in this town would have let the secret 

“That’s a pretty idee,” said the widow. “Did $ out, when I was talkin’ with you this mornin’, 
you ever think how little real hold we have of ^ but you did keep on the soberest face!” 
the ’artb, with all our grasping? Even the trees $ “Wasn’t it best that I did?” 
out there have a firmer hold on’t than we have s “Best! I tell ye,” cried the burly smith, “if 
—they are rooted in it, while we only live on it. ^ you had gi’n mo a hint of what you knew ’bout 
Strange a man never has a bit of ground he can ^ Follen & Page, I should have run distracted; 
re’ly call his own, till he’s planted too—in the \ I should have gone tearin’ about the town like 
*arth, and not on it! It is sown a nat’ral body, $ a mad bull! And I guess I should have got my 
and it is raised a spiritual body,” said the \ money ’bout as much as you can git the moon 
widow, musingly. $ out of a pond, by jumpin’ in heels over head 

Her eyes were turned upward, her hands ^ arter it!” 
were crossed upon her lap; a profound silence j: “What has Luther done?” the widow asked, 
foflowed. Barbara gazed with reverence and s “Done! He’s got my head out from under 
affection upon the rapt face of her friend, won- £ the sill!” roared the honest smith, 
dering what visions of truth or of angels filled ^ “Oh! I am glad of that!” 
her eyes of faith. But she felt no idle wish to ^ “He told me that dream o* yourn, widder, 
question her. There are persons of such full- s goin’ over, to kind o’ break the news to me, 
ness and purity of character, that the silent in- \ easy like, though I had a suspicion what the 
flucnce which passes out from them, though no \ matter was, tho minute I see him drive up to 
silent mood of a companion—a jingling, cop- ^ 8 hop. But, I tell ye, the thunderbolt didn’t 
words are spoken, satisfies better than eloquence. ^ 8 t r ike me fair till he’d got me into the countin’- 
It is a dull nature that fails to respect the high, $ room> nn ^ brought Mr. Follen to me, right face 
per mind, that, in your deep moments, offers | to face, an’ says he, ‘Mr. Follen,’ says he, ’fore 
you “a penny for your thought.” i I had time to ketch my breath, ‘this man must 

_ s be paid,’ says he. 

$ “‘Paid?’ says Follen, with his smooth grin, 
CHAPTER III. $ ‘what do you mean?’ 

“Thsb* is father alone—what has hap- \ “‘What I say,’ says Luther, and he looked 
pened?” exclaimed Barbara. $ the door. ‘He must be paid ’fore either of us 

The widow started. “Why, where was I? ^leaves this room,’ says he. 

Tour father?” \ “Then Follen began to chafe, and champ the 

“How fast he walks! How excited he looks I” \ bit, and kick, but ’twan’t no use; that boy o’ 
said Barbara. $ yourn held him to it—there wan’t no gettin’ 

The flushed blacksmith entered the house, \ away—Luther had him, and led him right up to 
blowing, and fanning himself with his hat. \ the work, jest as if ho’d been tamin’ a young 
“Barby—Mrs. Mayland—oh! you desaitful S colt. It seems ho has had things a little in his 
critter!” he cried, shaking his brawny hand at i own hands since yesterday, when he went to 
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Barbara’s ambition. 


tho store and called Follen to an account, and > music, the softest ever heard, in the gentle mtir- 
got out of him that they re’ly was preparin’ to j mur of the brook by the roadside, in the light 
fail; but he promised to stand by ’em, and help s rustle of colored leaves on the ground. 

’em, if they’d deal honorable; and he’d gone to J “Mother,” said Luther, “I think Barbara 
the city to get some notes discounted for ’em at $ likes me. I never felt so sure of it before. She 
a bank where he knows the cashier; and he’d J has not always treated me well. I have thought 
brought back some drafts, and he had ’em in \ she was capricious, sometimes cruel.” 
his pocket there, and soys he, taking me by the \ “Why, that’B the way with girls,” replied 
collar, says he, ‘This is an honest man, and a$ the widow. “When they treat you that way, 
poor man, and whoever suffers, he mustn’t; and \ ’pearing to encourage you one day, then, with- 
now,’ says he, ‘just put your name on the back $ out any provocation, saying or doing something 
of one of these drafts for him, and I’ll keep it in \ to hurt your feelings, you may be sure they like 
my hands till he gives me the note’—for, you \ you—unless it’s a heartless coquette, which, of 
see, I’d left Follen & Pago’s note in the till of j course, we all know Barbary isn’t.” 
my ohist, here to home. Wal, to cut a long story \ Reaching home, the widow made haste to get 
short, the thing was done; and if I ever forget 5 dinner. The lover was hungry. 

Luther’s doin’ of me this service—why, then, > “What happened to you, my son, about nine 
Barby, I hope you’ll show yourself more grate- * o’olock this morning?” 
ful.” ^ “Why, mother?” 

Astonished, and thrilled with joy at, she > “Because, just at that time, the strangest 

scarcely knew what, Barbara could do nothing feeling came over me! Though I’d been wor- 

but blush and smile, through tears at her s ried all day yesterday, and kep’ awake all last 

father and Mrs. Mayland. $ night, all of a sudden, just as I was going out 

“I am thankful,” said the widow, fervently. \ of the house, every bit of my trouble seemed to 
“I rejoice for you, brother Blaxton! But $ leave me, and I was just as calm as I ever was 
there’s danger of becoming too much attached $ in my life.” 

to the things of this world. I hope’twouldn’t $ “ It was just about that time,” replied Luther, 

have broke your heart, even if you’d lost the ^ “that I got the drafts into my hands, which I 
money.” « j had been waiting all night for, and started for 

“Widder,” said the smith, “that would have \ home. I felt that Mr. Blaxton’s money wa$i 
broke my heart! I’ve been years savin’ up that s safe, and that was all I cared.” 
money, hopin’ to buy a place with’t some day. $ “How curis it is!” said the widow. 

I’ve got a family of children growin’ up. I i The result proved that Mr. Follen was some- 
shall soon be an old man, and if I don’t, within < thing of a villain, and Mr. Page his timid ac- 
a few years, have a home of my own for them, $ complice. It was only through Luther’s firmness 
and for me in my old age, I never shall.” ^ and sagacity that they were prevented from de- 
“But you haven’t got your money yet, ‘it j faulting, with considerable sums of money on 
seems,” replied tho widow. \ their hands. Their debts to townsmen, who he 

“It’s in Luther’s hands, and I’d trust him $ knew held their notes for borrowed money, or 
with anything!” cried Mr. Blaxton. “There > for produce, he compelled them to pay, after 
ho comes now, with the draft! Barby, run to $ which their business was made over to their 
the till of my chist, and git me that note!” J principal creditors in the city, and that was the 
Barbara skipped fVom the room, lightly as if s last of Follen & Page. 

she had had wings. Luther, smiling, triumph- s - 

ant, hat in hand, entered. The smith embraced S CHAPTER IV. 

him with enthusiasm—with tears. With silent s The store was closed but for a few days. It 
emotion, Mrs. Mayland looked upon her son, | was reopened with a new stock of goods, and 
in whom she was never so well pleased. Then $ a new sign over the door. “Cobwit A Co.,” 
Barbara, radiant with modesty, happiness, love, \ a house of distinguished name and immense 
came noiselessly into the room. And that morn- > wealth, had converted it into a branch estab- 
ing, at parting, Luther reverently and tremu- £ lishmeni. The name alone inspired the towns- 
lou 9 ly took his first pledge of affection from the s people with confidence and pride. Mr. Cobwit 
pure lips of Barbara. n came out from the city, to look at affairs, and 

In 9 dream of blUs, the young man walked ^ receive the homage of a community which he 
home with his mother. Oh, lovely sky of Octo- % condescended to honor with his great presence 
ber! airs so cool and sweet! heavenly haze on j and great reputation. At his departure, he lefl 
the hills! refulgent gold and scarlet of the trees! I his mantle with his vicegerent. 
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Mr. Montey, the head of the new establish¬ 
ment, was a person of fine address, sociability, 
good looks, and exceedingly handsome whiskers. 
He was thirty, and a bachelor. He took lodg¬ 
ings at the ha^el, drove a gay horse, and made 
havoc with ladies* hearts. 

Luther, who retained his place in the store, 
and was very useful to Mr. Montey, introduced 
him one evening to the blacksmith’s family. 
Although belonging to the great house of Cob- 
wit & Co., Mr. Montey was not proud. 

“He's just the most perfect gentleman ever I 
see in my life!’* Mr. Blaxton declared, glowing 
with satisfaction, after the polished merchant 
had taken his leave. 

“Gracious! didn’t he look sweatmeats at 
Barby!” observed young Master Blaxton. 

Barbara looked very red, and very strange. 
Luther felt an unaccountable pang. Of course 
he was not jealous; but as he tried to speak, his 
heart choked him. 

“Say, Barby, wouldn’t you like to ride after 
that smart trottin’ hoss of his’n?” continued 
George. 

“Hush yer nonsense, boy!” said the smith, 
frowning. “Mr. Montey is over thirty year 
old”—with a thoughtful side-glance at Bar¬ 
bara. 

“Ten years—that ain’t much difference ’twixt 
a man and his wife,” muttered young Blaxton, 
who was justly sent to bed for his impertinence. 

Somehow, the parting between the lovers was 
unusually cool that night. 

A week later, Barbara did actually ride after 
that “smart trottin’ hoss,” with Mr. Montey. 

‘•Do tell!” said the gossips. “I should think 
he’d look higher than that!” “Only a black¬ 
smith’s daughter!” “Where’s Luther May land ?” 
“Won’t little Barby feel her consequence now!” 
with other such charitable remarks. 

The invitation hAd been unexpected. Mr. 
Blaxton thought it would not be polite to re¬ 
fuse it. And Barbara did not have time to ask 
Luther if she ought to accept it. Even if she 
had asked him, how could he have withheld his 
consent? He and Barbara were not engaged, 
although there had been a tacit and sweet love- 
confidence between them ever since the affair of 
the borrowed money. 

“I hare no right to complain. I ought to 
be glad, if it was a pleasure to Barbara,” said 
Luther to his mother. But it was quite evi¬ 
dent that his magnanimity did not prevent his 
feeling very unhappy about something. 

“Barbary is a young girl yet; and all young 
girls are vain,” said Mrs. Mayland. “No won¬ 
der it pleased her to have attentions from a man 


that everybody is praising up to the very skies. 
But I wish she wouldn’t.” 

Mr. Blaxton did not forget his ardent grati¬ 
tude toward Luther, in his enthusiasm for Mr. 
Montey. 

“I owe everything to that young man!” he 
one day declared, when the merchant drove up 
to the shop to see where his horse’s shoe pinched. 

“He seems to be a fine young fellow. Look 
at his off foot,” said the merchant. “He helped 
you out of somo trouble, I believe?” 

The blacksmith hammered the hoof, and told 
his story. 

“No doubt the young fellow meant well,” said 
Montey, carelessly. “But I don’t imagine your 
money was in actual danger.” 

“Do you think so?” replied the smith. 

“I hope the bank pays you interest—where 
is my whip?” 

“No, it don’t; I only leave it there for safe 
keeping. I expect to use it in the spring. I 
ain't goin’ to rcsk that money agin, I tell you!” 

“But you are losing sixty or seventy dollars 
a year by its lying idle,” observed Mr. Montey. 
“You can’t afford that. Besides, banks fail 
sometimes, you know, as well as traders.” 

“I’ve thought of that; but I’m blamed if I 
know what better I can do,” said the smith. 

“Let me see—I am going to town to-morrow. 
I’ll ask Mr. Cobwit if he can use it, if you like.” 

“Wal, that would suit me, of all things,” said 
the smith. He seemed to think the honor alone 
would be sufficient compensation for lending 
money to the great house of Cobwit & Co. 

The next day Mr. Montey went to town, and 
the day after he sent for Mr. Blaxton. Cobwit 
& Co. had concluded to use the money. 

“I want you to feel perfectly easy about it, 
if we have it,” said Montey. “I can give you 
any kind of security you want, if you have any 
doubts of our paper.” The smile with which 
he said this was very humorous; the idea of 
anybody doubting Cobwit & Co.’s paper ap¬ 
pearing so decidedly funny! The blacksmith 
blushed. As if he could have been guilty of 
such an absurdity! 

“I should be ashamed to ask for security; 
Cobwit & Co.’s name is security enough for 
me,” said he. 

“It’s contrary to our custom to borrow such 
small sums—indeed, to borrow money any way,” 
observed Mr. Montey, writing, “so I’d a littlo 
rather you wouldn’t speak of it.” 

Mr. Blaxton blushed again. He had thought 
that his lending money to Cobwit k Co. would 
be a thing to be proud of, and to mention with 
satisfaction. 
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OUR SUE. — THE SNOW-MANTLED FOREST. 


“Snrtin, sartin,” he said. “Of course, < “Oh, I see! Mr. Montey smiled, tore up fhe 

’twouldn’t be much of an honor to a great s note, and wrote another. “It is precisely the 

firm like yourn, to have it said you’ve bor- s same thing to us,” and he signed the name of 
rowed money of me!” $ the firm. 

Mr. Montey made out the note. It read, s Mr.VBlaxton, who knew that |he transaction 
“Twelve months from date % I promise to $ was entirely a personal favor to himself, felt 

pay-” but that was only a form, and Mr. $ very uncomfortable, on account of the want of 

Blaxton could have his money at any time, s confidence he had shown. Moreover, the mer- 

(the merchant said,) by calling for it. It was $ chant’s easy manners, and fair and obliging 

signed, “Horatio Montey.” $ disposition, were of so polished a surface that 

“Why, see here, I thought you was going to % they cast reflections upon the rude and embar- 
give the firm’s signature,” said the surprised $ rasped smith; and he saw his own roughness 
blacksmith. “Cobwit & Co.” } and ignorance as in a glass. Ho accepted the 

“That is precisely the same thing. I am the $ note in its new form; gave in return a draft 
‘Company,’ ” replied Mr. Montey. $ upon the bank, for the money; thanked, per- 

“l don’t doubt that, and I don’t imagine it j spired, and apologized profusely, and departed, 
makes any material difference; but somehow I $ singularly ill at ease for a man who carried 
kind o’ want Cobwit & Co.’s name—just for the i* Cobwit & Co.’s paper for a thousand dollars in 
looks—just for the sound—if nothing more.” ? his jacket pocket. (to be continued.) 


OUR SUE. 

BY ANNA L . ROMAINE. 


Knew ye ever gifted maiden 
With such wondrous beauty laden 
As our love, our darling Sue, 

She whose feet aro lightly dancing, 
With the soft eyes upward glancing, 

A star entanglod in their blue, 
Mellowed with the light that fell 
From far ofT fields of Asphodel? 

Havo you hoard her accents tender, 
Speaking thoughts the graces lend her 
To each one nnear her thrown, 

Rich and soft as sweet refrain 
From the warblers after rain. 

When first tho sun bath shone, 
Tolling hor heart's gladness 
When her eye hath lost its sadness? 


For long ago a shadow fell, 

Cold, aud chilling with its spell 
O’er our love, our darling Sue, 

And her step then lost its lightness, 
And her eye its wondrous brightness, 
Dew-drops mingle with its blue: 

For though solemn troth was plighted, 
Her rich heart for gold was slighted. 

But long beforo the shadow lifted 
Through its rents tho sunlight drifted, 
And sank Into her sonl; 

Then from out her sorrow 
Dawned her brighter morrow, 

And her heart was whole, 

With a treasure in its keeping 
Worth the sorrow and the weeping. 


THE SNOW-MANTLED FOREST. 


BY JAMES 

No throetlo sits on yonder tree 
To sing her tender lay; 

No flowers spread In ripening bloom 
Beside the forest way; 

Nor come tho warmer breezes there 
To pour their perfume round; 

Nor hop the twittering little birds 
Along tho fleecy ground. 

For sflenco. like tho calm of death, 

Is brooding o’er tho wood, 

Whero but tho winds of Winter with 
An icy touch intrude; 


And starlight silvers o’er tho snow 
That sleeps upon tho spray, 
Shedding below along the glade 
A strange, a ghastly ray. 

And here within this aching heart 
Tho frost of care is spread, 

And hofic, and joy, once radiant, 
Aro lying with the dead; 

And but the gleam of other days 
Rctnrns to cheer awhile— 
s Amid the melancholy gloom 

To cast a vacant smile. 
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BY MARY LEE PERKINS. 


The doctor put on her cloak, Mrs. Thornton 
tied her furs, Kate arranged her hood, Fred but¬ 
toned her fur-lined boots, little Nannie handed 
her muff. Nan laughed cheerily, kissed them 
til, and took her seat in the sleigh en route for 
home; Dr. Thornton came out with the lantern 
to see that she was made quite comfortable, the 
rest standing in the door reiterating their adieus 
and good wishes. 

“Take good care of Miss Anna, Pat,” the 
doctor said to the driver. 

“Yes, your honor, it’s mesclf that will be 
sure to do that,” was heartily responded. 

The passengers, ono and all, looked to see 
what kind of a person she might be for whom 
all seemed to care so kindly. Then Pat cracked 
his whip, the bells jingled merrily, and off they 
went. 

It was a bright, cold mid-winter evening, 
abont “early candle-light.” The sleighing was 
magnificent. Nan felt very happy thinking of 
her charming visit, and of how glad brother 
Tom would be to have her home again. Then 
she fell to wondering who the tali gentleman 
beside her, all wrapped in furs, might be; if 
there was any one who would be glad to sec 
him; and wished his face was not so muffled 
that ahe might see it. She thought he muBt be 
asleep he was so quiet: but she would have 
changed her mind on that point could she have 
Been the bright way he smiled behind his fur 
collar as Pat would look back, touch his hat 
aad say, 

“Are ye quite comfortable, Miss Anna?” 
“Yes, Pat, quite comfortable, thank you.” 
“Misther Clinton will be glad yer afther 
coming home.” 

“Yes, Pat.” 

After a little, the brightly-lighted houses and 
the gaunt trees, which she was watching as they 
flew past, began to grow less and less distinct: 
and the next thing she was conscious of was the 
Toice of her brother Tom calling, 

“Anything for mo there, Pat?” and then 
springing into the sleigh. “Why, Nannie, you 
little dormouse, making a pillow of your fellow 
passengers; wake up and kiss a fellow.” 

And she was very much astonished and 
shocked to find that through more than half 


of her ten miles , drive, she had been quietly 
sleeping against this same fur coat that had 
so excited her curiosity. She apologized very 
prettily: and he of the fur coat replied “that it 
had never been put to a better service,” and 
then he stood on the steps of the hotel watch¬ 
ing them as they drove off. Nan ran gaily up 
their own steps, not forgetting to send Pat a 
glass of wine. She and Tom sat by the glowing 
fire a long time that night, he telling how he 
had missed his little housekeeper, she of her 
visit, of the Thorntons: and wondering a little 
why Tom appeared so inattentive when she 
spoke of her dear Kate, whoso virtues she 
never could enumerate, or sufficiently extol. 
She had often felt a little hurt, too, that Kate 
manifested so little appreciation of her brother. 
Altogether it puzzled her a little. Nevertheless 
that night, after our little lady was “snugly 
tucked up” in bed, her chateaux cn Expagne were 
all inhabited by Kate and Tom, each all in all 
to the other: she never thinking in her unsel¬ 
fish little heart what would become of her the 
meanwhile. 

Meantime, our fur-coated friend, which gar¬ 
ment by-tlie-way he had doffed, was sitting in 
his room at the hotel, feeling particularly com¬ 
fortless and cheerless, thinking of that little 
face leaning so trustingly upon his arm, of soft 
words and genial smiles, and hearty welcomes 
and kisses. He sighed to think how little he 
had known of such things, and wondered why 
if there were good, true, earnest women in the 
world, which he believed in bis heart of hearts 
there were, it had never been his good fortune 
to fall in with such. 

The next morning, as Anna was busying her¬ 
self about some onerous domestic duty, Biddy 
informed her that Mr. Clinton would bo glad to 
see her in the library. As she entered, Tom 
came forward looking particularly pleased. 

“Nannie, I have the pleasure of making you 
acquainted with Mr. Itndcliffe, of Boston; Mr. 
Radcliffe, roy sister.” 

Mr. Radcliffe bowed, hoped Miss Clinton was 
well. Miss Clinton expressed her great plea¬ 
sure in seeing Mr. Radcliffe, adding, that the 
introduction was a merp form, for she had long 
known him through his never-failing goodness 
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to Tom, and his many generous and disinter- j: 
estcd acts of kindness. i; 

“Yes, little sister, I want you always to feel s 
that; that Mr. Radcliffe’s benefits to me are ‘j 
inestimable; that we must ever remain his 
debtors.” ^ 

Mr. Radcliffe disclaimed all merii, and, even 
allowing it, he did not understand why Miss Clin- '< 
ton should assume Tom’s responsibilities: but jj 
he looked rather pleased withal, and thereupon 5 


The fact was, all Mr. Radcliffe’s energies were 
bent upon solving the following metaphysical 
problem: Why was it that the most thoroughly, 
sumptuously, and perfectly arranged house, 
with no Nannie, appeared to hgn empty, void, 
and meaningless, while the merest cottage, with 
her, seemed overflowing with light and happi¬ 
ness ? The conclusion of the whole matter was 
this: 

“By Jove, she rested quietly and happily on 


there followed a very animated conversation. \ my arm the first time we met, I will ask her if 


At last Tom says, \ she will make use of it for the slumbers that 

“Nannie, dear, will you not impress upon $ remain to her, until a mightier and surer arm, 
Mr. Radcliffe how much more comfortable he \ which gathers up such lambs as she, shall hold 
can be with us than at the hotel? I have •; her.” 

already explained to him that the doors of your s By the next mail a line was dispatched to 
little heart are thrown wide open to him, and $ Tom, saying that that troublesome Rice case 
that anything will be a pleasure to you that $ again demanded his presence in their parts, 
may add to his.” < The letter was speedily followed by himBelf. 

“Do let me persuade you, Mr. Radcliffe: I J Anna welcomed him very cordially, innocently 
should bo so gratified. I do not consider that \ remarking that business had taken Tom some- 
I can ever do enough for, or make enough of, \ where into Dr. Thornton’s neighborhood, but 
one who has been so kind to Tom.” \ he would be back very soon. 

She spoke with such sweet entreaty, and i Then they had a very lively tcle-a-teU, 
looked so thoroughly hospitable, that he or- $ Nannie doing divers things to make her guest 
dered his baggage to be sent up at once from J comfortable, and he watching her every move- 
the hotel; and with other things came that same s ment. Finally a very embarrassing pause en- 
wonderful fur coat, though, as he had no occa- \ sued. Nan was becoming quite nervous, when 
sion to wear it during his stay, Nan never once \ Mr. Radcliffe approached her, and, in a very 
knew or imagined it. \ deep-toned voice, full of feeling, said, 

Probably never did any old musty bookworm J “Nannie, I have been all my life an eager, 
of a bachelor have a wider or newer field opened 5 grasping man, seeking for happiness which I 
to his vision and understanding than now pre- % have never found. It rests with you now to 
sented itself to John Radcliffe, Esq., Boston, $ give it to me, or doom me ever to the darkness 
Mass. He thought it was a wonderful thing to $ in which I have been groping. I have fastened 
see Nannie’s quiet household ways. He thought s my every hope, wish, and desire upon you.” 
the intelligence and love and worth and charity ^ She was very, very quiet, her head sank 
that lighted up her countenance were beautiful ij lower and lower, still she gave no sign, 
to behold. He thought he would give all his $ In a voice overcharged with passionate emo- 
wcalth, all his influence, all his learning, for a \ tion, he said, “Nannie, will you give me what 
little sister like Tom’s. He thought her songs ^ I ask?” 

the most melodious he had ever heard, her man- j There was a sudden lifting of a bowed face, 
ners the most simply elegant and refined, her j Two little hands came fluttering into his, and 
taste the most perfect. While he and Tom sat '< then the head sought the resting place it had 
discussing the old Boston days, when Tom was { so unwittingly and quietly appropriated before, 
his law student, he noted how truly industrious, \ “Why, Mr. Radcliffe, I loved you before ever 
patient, and womanly she was. And so it fell j I saw you, and I have loved you every moment 
out that the two or three days in which he had $ since. Didn’t you know it?” 
thought to Bcttle the details of the Rice vs. Rice, i But suddenly a troubled expression fell upon 
ft al , case, lengthened themselves into as many l Nannie’s face, 
weeks. j “What is it, my darling?” 

And finally, after his return to Boston, his s “Oh! how wicked and selfish I am to forget 


brother lawyers, clerks^ and students wondered j my dear Tom, who has been everything to me 
what had befallen the indefatigable Radcliffe, j since mamma died! How can 1 ever leave him, 
who, from being the most watchful, unwearying, \ Mr. Radcliffe?” 

relentless practitioner apong them, had become > “How does it happen that your little woman’s 
careless, inert, and absent-minded. i heart, that seems to know everything without 
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learning it, has not discovered that Tom’s bu9i- < One morning, sometime after, they were in 
ness takes him surprisingly often out to Dr. < the breakfast room. Mr. Radcliffe was appa- 
Thornton's?” { rently reading the morning papers, but really 

“Oh! Mr. Radcliffe, do you truly think so?” s watching his little wife, as she was arranging 
“I do, indeed, my blessing.” s the silver. 

If a more delighted person than Nannie, or \ “My little Nan, come here.” 
one more happy to the heart’s core than Mr. ^ She came at once, as all good wives should do. 

Radcliffe, could be found, it would be worth s “When was the first time you slept on this 

while to see them produced. \ arm?” 

Late that night, when Mr. Radcliffe related to s “You shock me, asking such things. The 
Tom what he had been saying to Nannie, it s night of the fifteenth of June, when I promised 
happened just as he had surmised that Tom had $ to love, honor, and obey you, of course.” 
a similar confession to make in return, for he % “No, wifey.” 

and Kate had been holding a conversation of | “Why, John, what can you mean?” 

like import. They shook hands upon it most ^ “Did you never take a quiet little nap in a 
heartily and wished each other joy, and each s sleigh, coming from Dr. Thornton’s?” 
appeared to feel that he was nearer realizing it ij “John, you do not mean that you are the 
than any one had ever been before him. j; gentleman that belongs to the fur coat?” 

A few months later found Nannie happily ^ “Exactly.” v 
domiciled in Boston, surrounded by all the ele- > “Well I might have known it. Else of course 
gancics and luxuries that money, taste, and love \ I would not have done it.” 
could procure. $ And John had no more to say. 


FAREWELL TO AUTUMN. 

BY W. 8. OAFFNEY. 


Farewell to brown Autumn’s tread! 

Farewell to hi* swift-winged hours! 
Farewell to the sweets which his regal hand 
Pressed from the Summer flowers! 


Farewell to the golden fields, f 
Fr*t wet by Spring’s rife showers; 
Farewell to the emerald carpsjthat graced 
This beautiful earth of omw 

Farewell to the birds that Altered 
Our hearts ’mid tbo leafy bowers; 
Farewell to the hopes that closely clung 
To Autumn’s lingering hours I 


Farewell to the purple grapes 
That hung in the latticed bowers; 
Autumn is treading their rich juice out, 
Aj ho speeds from this earth of ours! 


\ 

\ 


But tho> ho Is passing away, 

And blighting the painted flowers. 

He is filling our garners with corn and wine, 

A truce for stem Winter’s hours! 

Oh! heart, bid farewell to sin: 

Let it die with the Autumn hours; 

Oh! culture and cherish virtue’s plant 
To bloom in eternal bowers 1 

Then a hope for guileless youth, 

Elysium’s cold petaled flowers 1 

May their hearts be feasted with Ioto and truth 
Ere they soar from tills world of ours! 

And a hope for ripe old Rge, 

Eternity’s Autumn-marked towers! 

Oh! may they enjoy an excelsior bliss— 

The throe score and ten of oursl 


WE CAN FORGET. 

BY MBS, C. H. CRISWELL. 


ItafltT! ah, yes! we can forget love’s dreaming, 
Wbso years, long years, have slowly traveled by; 
tor, o’er the spirit then, no light is beaming 
Of lore’s sweet magic from the shaded eye. 

We can forget 1 

We can forget the hours of peaceful gladness 
That passed while ling’ring with the chosen one; 
We can forget the days of gloom and sadness. 

Whan from oar hearts all joy, all hope was gone. 
We can target 1 

Vol. XXXIX.— 4 


, We can forget love’s last and monrnful parting, 

\ When sighs of anguish rent each heaving breast; 

^ When trembling tears in our sad eyes wore starting, 

^ And when our lips together wildly pressed. 

\ Wo can forget I 

5 We can forget the loved ones when they leave ns, 
s Alone descending to the dismal tomb, 

< That tomb whose chambers dark may soon receive us, 
^ Though now, perhaps, rc^picing in our bloom. 

^ We can forget! 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Barbara Sherborne, spinster, aged forty- 
five! 

The words are not unfamiliar to me, yet they 
strike my eye strangely as I see them traced in 
my own crabbed, unfeminine hand. 

Here is a whole sheet of paper covered with 
the same uncouth scribblings. I have wasted 
hours in this silly, mechanical task, while my 
thoughts have been as uselessly employed with 
the memories which those words called up. 

This is the way it came to pass. 

I was here in my sitting-room after breakfast 
reading the morning paper—the masculine pri¬ 
vilege usurped by every solitary old maid—when 
Honour, my woman, entered and said that the 
“ census man” was below. 

“Shure, what’ll he want your senses?” she 
added, somewhat mistaking his errand; “it’s 
little good mine are to mysel’; but I’m thinking 
I’ll not spare ’em to him, any way.” 

I explained his mission, and told her to give 
him my name. 

“Isn’t he axin’ the ages too—the omadhaun 
—bless the Virgin, I don’t know mine, so I’ll 
have no shame about it at all.” 

I smiled a little at Honour’s energy, and lest 
she should, between passion and stupidity, make 
some of the ridiculous mistakes habitual with 
her on every possible occasion, I wrote upon a 
slip of paper my name and age. As I did so, I 
remembered that it was my birthday. 

My interesting handmaiden stared as ear¬ 
nestly at the line as if she had been able to 
read it, then walked discontentedly down stairs, 
leaving the door wide open as was her wont. 

I heard the petulant speech with which she 
gave the paper to the man, heard too his deri¬ 
sive laugh as ho read the words aloud, 

“Martha Sherborne, aged forty-five. Why 
a body would think your mistress was writing 
an inscription for her own tomb-stone,” he 
added. “Wal, wal, old maids is queer. But I 
say, Irish, the old lady don’t have any more 
birthdays, does she?” 

. Barbara flung a torrent of invectives at his 
head, and I think fairly pushed him out-of- 
doors, for I heard a scuffle. He went off laugh¬ 
ing, and his last words were, 

“You must be a nice pair, you and the spin¬ 
ster, aged forty-five.” 
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j I repeated the name over and over to myself; 

■, I still held the pen and began to write: the only 
\ words I framed were, 

> “ Martha Sherborne, spinster, aged forty-five.” 

< So the forenoon has slipped away and here I 
$ sit still, idle, listless, and letting the first day 
<: of my new year drift from mo without even an 
s effort to begin it in some useful manner. 

| This is dreary autumn weather; the leaves 
^ arc dropping slowly from the trees; the last fall 
s flowers in the garden are bending patiently to 
$ the wind. My chair is drawn near the window, 
j: so that I command a view of the street. I can- 
s not say that the prospect is a particularly plea- 
I; sant one. Our yards are at the front of the 
| houses instead of the back; this is Monday, and 
ij every yard is filled with clothes hung up on 
$ poles and lines to dry, while twenty-four slat- 
\ tcrnly Irish girls scream to each other across 
| the fences as they pursue their labors. 

^ The whole street looks like an immense laun- 
v dry establishment, and I can see several of my 
j neighbors at their windows, taking a careful 
| inventory of such portions of my wearing ap- 
s parel ns Honour has chosen to spread out to 
$ the public gaze. I am going to make a remark 
which may sound foolish, but I am an old maid, 
s and so have a right to be squeamish. I do not 
^ like to wear petticoats that have been stared at 
s by everybody that chooses to look; I always 
s feel as if there were two eyes in each pair of 

< stockings I put on my feet. 

} It would please me better, too, if I could cul- 
tivate my flowers in some less exposed spot than 
} I am obliged to do; but I would rather be stared 
\ at by passers by, and laughed at by my neigh- 
$ bors, than give up my chief pleasure. Mine 
s are very old-fashioned flowers with homely 
v names—I think I love them more from their 
$ associations than for themselves. 

•; I'ears, and years, ago I cultivated and loved 
$ such blossoms in my pleasant country home. 

> Since that time so many holy and pure feelings 
^ have been torn from my heart, that I wonder I 
5 am not changed to stone, yet the love for those 
jj flowers has survived it all. Often the sight of 
^ them has caused me the keenest pain; many a 
$ time their odor has driven me almost insane, 
*; yet I love them still; and I only ask that when 
l kind hands prepare this poor body for the grave, 
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they will place upon my bosom a cluster of the 5 
old time blossoms that have been with mo all l 
my life. ^ 

That country home, it was indeed a pleasant > 
place. The house was old, and could boast no < 
architectural pretensions—a long, irregular, \ 
wooden building, with wings jutting out and \ 
verandahs covered with vines—a sweep ofs 
woodland to the right—at the left an immense s 
garden and an orchard stretching down the $ 
hill at the back, with a wild brook rushing \ 
through its midst, the murmur of whose waters J 
came up to the chamber X occupied and soothed l 
me to rest—the happy, dreamful rest of girl-j 
hood. j: 

There I lived with my step-mother; for of ^ 
my own mother I had no remembrance; and \ 
while I was still a child we followed—the second | 
wife and I—my father’s corpse as it was car- j 
ried, for the last time, out of the old homestead, ^ 
and laid at rest in the village grave-yard miles J 
beyond. $ 

1 had no relatives, except some distant con- ^ 
sections of my father’s family, of whom I knew J 
very little, so that I gave my step-mother the $ 
fullness of affection which lies in every young ^ 
heart, ready to offer itself in return for any $ 
evidence of kindness or sympathy. s 

My mother had almost as few to love as $ 
myself. She never spoke to me of any rela- % 
tives, except a nephew, who was being educated $ 
in Europe, the son of a favorite sister, who had ^ 
long been dead; and in this young man she ^ 
•eemed to have centred all the love which had \ 
once belonged to his dead parent. ^ 

I was seventeen years old when Wallace Lan- «; 
dry returned to America, and came to visit my ^ 
step-mother. She was greatly excited as the \ 
time for his arrival approached, she could talk j; 
•nd think of nothing else; and when we received ^ 
news that he had actually landed and would be j 
»t Ashburn within two days, she was so over- j 
come that I feared she would make herself ill. $ 
She related to me numberless anecdotes of$ 
childhood, and I remember—a week after \ 
his arrival I would not have believed it—they \ 
ill impressed me unfavorably, and I thought if 5 
he had grown up with the same reckless, selfish j 
disposition, there was everything to fear, and j 
little to hope in regard to him. ^ 

Wallace Landry came to Ashburn. Let me j 
recall him as he looked that first evening seated \ 
in the most comfortable chair in the room, the \ 
one that had always been especially my step- \ 
mother’s, but which she ceded to him at once, j 
»nd which he took, as he did every other { 
ttteotion or sacrifice, with the most graceful, - 


winning manner, and the most beautiful indif¬ 
ference. 

He was twenty-one at that time, appearing 
somewhat older from the perfectly easy, self- 
possessed manner, which, I am certain, must 
have been peculiar to him from his cradle. 

He was not tall, but extremely well made, his 
movements lithe and graceful. I never see any¬ 
thing similar now that I do not have a feeling 
as if a serpent were near me: and I like a man 
who is awkward and angular: but it was dif¬ 
ferent then. His face was a fair oval—would 
have been perfect in its shape, except for the 
slightly retreating chin—bis mouth was so 
changeable in its expressions that it was im¬ 
possible to tell which was its habitual one—a 
certain evidence of his fickle character. There 
was a singular mingling of weakness and 
strength in his face, and his phrenological 
developments would have puzzled Combe him¬ 
self. 

Do not suppose that I made these reflections 
while looking at him then—it is only in regard¬ 
ing him by the light of experience that I see 
him as he really was—to me then he was tho 
incarnation of human beauty and perfection. 

Even at that age he possessed wonderful con¬ 
versational powers, and was, altogether, a man 
of great and peculiar talent. He was naturally 
indolent—an inveterate day-dreamer, and no 
crisis would have forced him into more than 
temporary action. In every art or accomplish¬ 
ment that ho essayed lie showed glimpses almost 
of genius, but nothing was ever completed. I 
have seen pictures of his which wero full of 
promise, hut lie never finished them; portions 
of novels, fragments of poems and plays, but 
after the first hurst of enthusiasm he threw 
them aside, and they were powerless to interest 
him again. 

It was the same in his intercourse with those 
who fell in his way. Ho formed sudden and 
violent friendships—gave himself up to pas¬ 
sion and love; hut once certain of tho heart he 
had burned to secure, his love paled to ashes, 
and no power could again have rekindled the 
flame. 

The most miserable feature in his character 
was. that, for the timo ho was wholly in ear¬ 
nest, every thought and feeling was centred in 
that passing dream—heavens, how I loathe a 
nature like that! I could have more respect 
for a cold-blooded, systematic deceiver—I can 
forgive premeditated sin easier than the con¬ 
temptible weakness of a fickle mind. 

But I say, that of all these things I was, at 
that time, ignorant. I was not old enough, 
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nor, thank God, wise enough to comprehend his ^ 
nature—the consequence was that he wrecked £ 
my life. \ 

I cannot tell how it came about, I do not ^ 
know how or when I began to love him, but I ^ 
did, and loved him with an intensity, an entire ^ 
devotion, which no human being looking at me ^ 
to-day, cold, silent, almost apathetic, would, for $ 
an instant, believe. I 

My affection was neither unsought nor unre- ^ 
turned. Wallace Landry loved me with all the $ 
passion of his reckless, ill-formed nature, but— ^ 
it was as he had loved a score of women be- s 
fore, and has adored numberless others since— ^ 
neither more or less. I know that there are 
women who would be fools enough to console \ 
their vanity with the idea that the affection he 
had given them, was different from the passion ^ 
that ho felt for others; for the time purer, no- j; 
bier, and however far he might have strayed $ 
beyond the dream, that somewhere in his heart ij 
it was cherished as a holy remembrance: but I 5 
am not so egregrious an idiot. { 

I am not a coward. I never saw the time I J 
had not the courage to look truth boldly in the ;i 
face. It is less shame for me to acknowledge \ 
that I have been a puppet, a dolt, than to sting > 
my pride with the consciousness of having lied \ 
to my own soul. 

Well, I loved him. I speak the words neither ^ 
in bitterness nor scorn—each has alike passed $ 
out of my soul. There is not a memory linked ^ 
with his name that has the power to move me jj 
now. ^ 

We were very, very happy during those long ^ 
summer months. For the time, Wallace had s 
not a thought beyond the pleasant routine of $ 
our lives* and I—oh! no matter—as I look back, 5; 
I can only pray—God help the young l s 

I need not tell how the days passed. I have £ 
been alone neither in my love nor my desola- ^ 
tion—I cannot even enjoy the martyr thought ^ 
that I have borne griefs deeper than others—I $ 
know that every heart has known a summer v 
season of delight like mine, too many the after s 
agony and woe. $ 

My eighteenth birthday came. Wallace was J 
still with us, but was soon to leave for the $ 
South: there was business connected with pro- ^ 
perty which rendered his presence necessary. J 
An unforeseen and terrible event detained him n 
still longer. ^ 

While we were yet gay with the little festivi- ^ 
ties of ray birthday, my step-mother was seized i; 
with a sudden illness. Only a week passed—a ^ 
week of anxiety and suffering, then I stood by ^ 
her death-bed. The last friend who could have \ 


aided or counseled me was gone: there was only 
my mad heart and my wild love to direct me 
then. 

I was nearly frantic with grief, and Wallace 
appeared to suffer as much as myself. 

Very soon after the funeral he was obliged to 
leave me. I thought the agony of that parting 
was the most terrible suffering I should ever 
have to endure. The evening that he was to 
leave Ashburn we were together in the parlor, 
where we had never known sadness until a 
little time before. 

We wept like children. Nay, he was weaker 
far than I; his grief was like that of an insane 
person. 

We heard the carriage which was to take him 
away drive to the door. The feverish energy 
that always came upon me in moments of great 
excitement nerved me then. Again and again 
he folded me to his heart, uttering every vow 
and tender word that passion could suggest. 

“Barbara!” he exclaimed, suddenly, “I can¬ 
not part from you so; be my wife.” 

‘'You are mad,” I said. “Oh! Wallace, re¬ 
member my poor mother!” 

“I k°ow—I understand! Listen, Barbara: 
let us swear an oath which shall bind us for 
life—here before the portrait of your father. 
He will hear—it will be registered in heaven!” 

He seized my hand and drew me in front of 
the picture. We knelt and repeated the vows 
which wo should have spoken had we been 
standing before the altar. I grew faint as I felt 
Wallace’s kiss on my forehead and heard him 
say, 

“You are my wife now—you would not dare 
do anything which would separate ub. Stop, 
it shall be made legal.” 

He went to a table, seized a paper and pen. 

“There is no ink,” he said, impatiently; 
“never mind, this will do as well.” 

He snatched a sharp knife from the desk and 
gave his wrist a reckless thrust. I cried out as 
the blood dropped upon the paper. 

“It is holier ink than a priest would have 
used,” he exclaimed, and, dipping the pen in it, 
he wrote a certificate acknowledging me as his 
wife, signed it and gave it into my hands. 

“You are my wife^” he said, exultingly, “my 
own, own wife.” 

With those solemn vows still upon our lips 
we parted. He out into the busy world, and I 
settling down in the quiet of my home, for a 
season so filled with blissful dreams that I had 
no thought of loneliness. 

One of my step-mother’s last nets had been 
to send a message to a relative of my father, 
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requesting her to make her home with me for 
1 time, since it was impossible for me to live 
tlone. She had left Ashburn to Wallace, it 
haring been a part of her marriage portion: 
but I was to remain thero until my twenty-first 
birthday. I had inherited a sufficient fortune 
from my father, and as ho had appointed my 
eighteenth birthday as the time of my majority, 

I was not fettered or controlled by the caprices j 
of a guardian. : 

So I sat down in the homestead with my great I 
lore beside me, to console me in the grief I suf- j 
fered at the loss of ray step-mother and the! 

separation from Landry. I 

It was not long before Mrs. Bates arrived. I j 
must frankly confess that her companionship i 
brought me little pleasure. I have no doubt < 
that she was a good woman-^-sbe was tiresome 
enoogh to have been—and I am glad to remem- \ 
ber that from me she always received considera- < 
tion and kindness. ; 

She was stiff and angular as an old maid—as 
much so as I am to-day. She never laughed; 
poor old soul! she had known much trouble 
and perhaps had forgotten how. At all events, 
when other people .would have laughed she only 
snuffled. She had a horror of novels beyond 
credence. When she was not reading, she occu¬ 
pied her$eif with some interminable needlework. 
The good creature had a theory in regard to 
yellow flannel petticoats—the only theory she 
aver formed, I think—she believed them condu¬ 
cive to health, and the number she made during 
her residence with me was incredible. 

She was kind enough to furnish me with 
several of the articles, but I derived little 
benefit from them, perhaps owing to the fact 
that they were immediately stowed away at the 
bottom of a chest, and never again saw daylight 
to my knowledge. 

There could be no intimacy between us. I 
doubt if she liked me at all; but Ashburn made 
her a pleasant home, after her years of martyr¬ 
dom among sisters and nieces, a poor widow: 
aad her presence gave the countenance and pro¬ 
tection which my years demanded. 

The winter passed slowly away. For several 
months I received letters regularly from Wnl- 
letters so beautiful, so full of passion and 
eloquence, that in a novel they woukl have gone j 
far toward making its reputation. 

In the early ones, he always addressed me as 
h»» wife. I was so. According to the laws of 
the state our marriage was a legal one; in the 
•jght of heaven it was sacred and indissoluble 
ls if we had stood before an altar, and a priest 
had dictated the vows which we pronounced 


before my father’s portrait, in a room made holy 
by a thousand precious memories. 

Once Wallace wrote to me to borrow a sum of 
several thousand dollars. I supposed he needed 
it for some business purpose; had it been the 
last cent I possessed he would have had it. I 
sold stocks to obtain the amount; it was a suffi¬ 
ciently large one to diminish my income by a 
thousand dollars. 

At length any letters failed to reach me. 
Another man would have written at intervals, 
broken off gradually: it was not his way. The 
moment his passion died, and I can understand 
that the flame went out as quickly as it had 
been kindled, he ceased to write at once. 

1 was far from suspecting the truth. I wrote 
once, twice, after that no more. I would have 
cut my right hand off sooner than have made an 
appeal or demanded an explanation. 

The spring had come, the trees were bud¬ 
ding, the plants in the garden putting forth 
their green leaves; in my heart there was the 
tempest of mid-winter. 

Days and weeks of suspense, of hope and 
fear, of every species of suffering that suspense 
brings, more terrible to bear than the desola¬ 
tion of a defined grief. 

One evening, at the tea-table, Mrs. Bates 
handed me a magazine which had that day 
arrived. 

“I have not read it, of course, my dear, I 
abhor stories; but I saw Mr. Landry’s name 
among the contributors—your mother’s nephew, 
you know—I thought you might wish to see the 
book.” 

I took the pamphlet up to my room, and there 
I read the tale written by Wallace Landry; a 
beautiful story, full of brilliant imagery, but to 
mo it had a meaning beyond its romance. It 
proved the necessity of fickleness in love, the 
downright sin of the one left to suffer in ven¬ 
turing to blame the deserter; it was the fault of 
the woman if she had no longer the power to 
charm the wayward spirit of the deceiver. 

I read the tale, closed the magazine and laid 
it down. That story had been written for me, 
it was a reason for his silence, a bold, insolent 
justification of his own conduct. 

What did I do? I could tear my heart out 
when I think of it: but I went mad! For three 
months life was a blank to me, wasted in the 
ravings of a sick room. 

Pass that over! I never yet recalled the 
memory of that time without longing to dash 
my brains out against the wall: but so be it. I 
went mad, at times sinking almost into driveling 
idiocy. 
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I rose from that bed with the gray hairs 
which arc folded back from my forehead to-day, 
with no trust in God or man. I wonder heaven 
did not punish me for the sins I committed. 

That season passed, of course. I found at 
length the only consolation that could aid me 
in my trial. 

As soon as I was able I left Ashburn, took a 
house in New York and there we lived. The 
years went on. I heard of Wallace Landry’s 
marriage; after a timo learned that Ashburn 
was sold, it was only one pang more, I could 
bear it. 

Landry lived South; much of the timo he 
passed in Europe. He made a certain reputa¬ 
tion, wrote a novel or two, a volume of poems, 
made speeches, accomplished nothing after all. 

At length, Mrs. Bates went to heaven. I do 
not mean it irreverently, but I really think it 
was the best place for her. One of the last re¬ 
quests sho made was to be buried in a flannel 
shroud; I made a compromise with my con¬ 
science, and ordered it to be of white woolen 
at least. Her pug dog did not long survive 
her; I cannot say that in regard to his peace I 
am quite certain, for a more vicious, ill-condi¬ 
tioned animal I never saw. 

I missed the old lady—I was all alone then. 
I lived alono after that; I had ceased to care 
what people said or thought. I saw my youth 
passing from me, and heartily I thanked God 
for it. 

Five years after his marriage Wallace Landry 
wrote to me. He possessed his old eloquence; 
it was a friendly, general epistle, with of course 
no allusion to the past. At the close, he asked 
me for the loan of a few hundred dollars. That 
was my husband—that was the man for whom 
I had gone mad! 

On through the years that were so unchang¬ 
ing, they seemed like one continued day! 

I was thirty years old. 

I cannot sit and howl, and groan over my 
sufferings—weaker women would have died. It 
had pleased heaven to make me of a different 
mould; and, since it was necessary for me to 
live, I made what I could of the broken frag¬ 
ments of life left to me. 

I had passed through every stage of suffering, 
anguish, bitterness, hate. Had seen the time 
when I felt inclined to throw that man into 
prison. It was all over, there was nothing left 
but scorn, the ice of indifference fast gathering 
even over that. 

I mourned for my blighted youth, the feelings 
and sympathies crushed forever: but that man’s 
memory had no longer power to move me. I 


did not connect him with my grief—I put him 
out of my heart—there was not even a grave¬ 
stone above that desecrated love—its ashes had 
been blown to the winds. 

This is what happened during my thirtieth 
winter. I was sitting alone one evening in this 
very room, when I heard a ring at the bell, and 
my servant’s voice in parley with some visitor. 
A voice replied—I had not heard those tones for 
twelve long years, but I knew them. 

I neither felt faint or angry. For one instant 
I was back in the old home, my youth and I— 
the feeling passed—I stood in simple wonder. 

“Step into the parlor, Marian,” he said; “I 
will run up stairs to see Barbara; I can find the 
way, my good girl, don’t trouble yourself.” 

Up the stairs be came with the quick, bound¬ 
ing step of old. The door opened, and Wallace 
Landry hurried in, greeting me with the most 
perfect assurance, and as he might have done a 
dear relative. 

“My dear cousin Barbara, I am so glad, so 
happy to see you again after all these years! 
My wife is below—so anxious to know you—in 
short, cousin, we have come to make you a 
visit.” 

I have cut his speech short. All the time he 
wn9 shaking my hand, while I stood dumb. At 
length I recovered my self-possession, received 
him kindly enough and went down stairs. 

Ho presented his wife to me with the same 
cool assurance. She was well enough looking 
still, had evidently been pretty, and that night 
she looked so weary that my heart quite warmed 
toward her. 

My simple dinner had been over for hours, 
but I ordered them supper, and wo sat until 
late talking gayly: that is, Wallace talked and 
we listened. 

Sometimes I wondered if it could be real that 
we three, that man and the two women he had 
so wronged, were sitting there together. 

But I had little time for reflection, he talked 
so incessantlyand between whiles I was called 
out to anxious consultations with my woman, 
who was quito upset by this unexpected arrival. 
When their baggage was brought in, I saw that 
they must intend remaining somewhere for a 
long time. I gave up my own bed chamber and 
sitting-room to them, and, my hospitable ar¬ 
rangements being completed, went back to my 
guests. 

Before we retired, I learned that they had no 
intention of returning South—they were ruined 
—had been living for two years, first on one re¬ 
lative, then another. 

“The fact is,” said Landry, “we haven’t a 
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penny left—birds without a nest,” and he looked < Marian never did anything, kept but one ser- 
quite happy about it; his wife sat passive and \ vant, and I was obliged, after they came, to assist 
indifferent. \ her a great deal; while my guest read novels 

Then he went on to tell me what his plans i up stairs. Sometimes Landry would write a 
were: It was time for him now to act. He $ little, but the money he earned was always 
would write a book that would make him a for- ij wasted. I had an income of two thousand—of 
tune at once. In an hour he had woven a thou- }. course it was all required to support us. 
sind wonderful projects. I saw that he would n I had but a single outbreak with him. One 
do nothing—with all his fine talk he would live S night, Landry was out very late. I sat up for 
on anybody who would take care of him. \ him, as Marian had gone to bed with a head- 

He did not appear very much changed—a \ ache. It must have been three o’clock in the 
little stouter, perhaps—his face somewhat worn ^ morning when I heard him fumbling with his 
—but he had all the grace and elegance, the J night key at the outer door; I went into the hall 
childish playfulness of old times. Ilis wife was J just as he entered, reeling, and droning out a 
a weak woman, her health delicate, her jealousy s bacchanalian song. 

of her husband stronger than her love. * I gave him one look and returned to the par- 

I staid awake till daylight, thinking, wonder- ^ lor; he followed me and began talking a vast 
ing, and as incapable of forming a plan as when j; deal of nonsense, to which I made no reply. 

I lay down. ^ “How cross you arc, Barbara!” he said. 

Three days after, they were as fully cstab -1 ‘‘Don't be vfcxed with a man for being a little 
lished, as much at homo, as if we had made one j> elated after a jolly supper.” 
family all our lives. Wallace had the best sofa 5 I kept eyes on l ^ 0 book I had taken up; 
moved from the parlor into his sitting-room, $ he laughed a drunken, idiotic laugh, 
and lay on it the whole morning in a magnifi- $ “Where’s Marian?” he asked, in a husky, 
cent dressing-gown, smoking his meerschaum, $ stammoring voice, 
and talking beautiful poetry or philosophy to $ “In bed, long ago.” 

any listener that he could secure. < “And you sat up for me! You’re a dear 

I could see him then as he really was—feeling $ woman, Barbara,” and he laughed again in the 

no longer blinded my judgment—there was not 5 same vacant way. “It is like the old time sit- 

the slightest shadow of prejudice in my mind ting here,” he added. 

which could lead me to consider his character i* It was the first allusion he had ever made to 

harshly. j; the past. There was a feeling at my heart as 

He had all the qualities which we are wont < if some one had pressed a hot iron against it. 
to consider belong to men of genius: exquisite ■: “Have you forgotten our little romance, Bar- 
sensibility, a vivid imagination, so extreme a ;■ barn?” 

love for the beautiful, that an unsightly object \ I did not speak. It was all I could do to 
in a room utterly destroyed his comfort. lie > keep from rushing upon him, and tearing the 
gloried, jevcled in beauty in every form, j- life out of his wretched body. 

Against these qualities set indolence, base sen- $ “Y-you look quite handsome to-night,” he 
Mality, selfishness, fickleness, and you have a $ continued, “Ton my word, I could almost fall 
faint idea of the man. % in love with you again. I could, really.” 

I wish I could repeat entire some one of his > He rose from his chair and staggered toward 
brilliant discourses. There is no other name ; me. I never saw upon any man’s face tho ex- 
tor them, for he never waited for, or listened s pression there was on his; but I did not move, 
to, a reply. “Barbara, you’re my wife, you know. Eh, 

He was capablo of generous actions—had he s Barbara?” 

Honey he would have given it to the first who $ He put out his hand; I pushed him away, 
n*ked—had he been dreaming after dinner he $ and he went reeling into the sofa. He appeared 
would not have stirred to save a human being’s jj somewhat sobered for an instant, 
life. j: “Listen!” I said, in a voice at which I fairly 

They staid in my house five years. Each year J shuddered, myself. “If ever, by word or look, 
Landry sank lower in the scale of humanity. ^ you offend me again, I will send you to prison. 
|At length he added drinking to his other vices, s I swear it.” 

I wondered, for a long time, what made him so $ He understood. For a moment ho cowered 
variable in his moods. At length I discovered s before me, then began to whimper like a child; 
that, for years, he had bceu an habitual opium $ finally he stretched himself upon the couch, and 
*ter. 5 fell into a heavy, drunken slumber. * I covered 
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him up with some shawls and went to my 
room. 

For his own sake, I dreaded to meet him the 
next morning. I thought that even he would bo 
overcome with repentance and shame—I believe 
a woman never ceases to be a fool! 

As I entered the breakfast-room, he looked up 
with a careless nod, 

“You were a good soul, Barbara,” he said, 
“to cover me up so comfortably last night. I 
wish, though, you had thrown another shawl 
over my feet. I am afraid I’ve taken cold.” 

Not long after that a child was born to them. 
It lived but a few months. I was glad when the 
poor thing died. I never could look at it and 
think of its living without a pang. Its wan, 
old face had all the worst features of their two 
faces: the father’s retreating chin, the mother’s 
ill-formed head. It was always a sufferer. 
Marian moaned and wept a great deal over it, 
and told me often that she would gladly die for 
it, but I have known her to read a novel for hours 
while her babe lay moaning upon my knees. 

Once, when the poor infant was free from 
pain, actually trying to crow as it rested dn its 
mother’s breast, Landry wept with delight, as¬ 
sured us that he was the happiest of men, made 
a hasty but effective sketch of the two, and half 
an hour after proposed its being carried into a 
• cold room above stairs, because it had the ill- 
luck to annoy him by a wail of suffering. 

The child died a few weeks after that. Poor, 
weak Marian was quite overcome, and Landry 
went into a spasm of grief, for which I should 
have had more sympathy had I not seen him 
swallow a great pill of opium an hour before. 
The day it was buried he wrote a beautiful 
poem, so touching and natural that one would 
have sworn it could only have been the produc¬ 
tion of a good man, made wholly desolate by his 
loss. That very evening he went out with a 
party of friends, and, somewhere toward day¬ 
light, I heard him mounting the Btairs with 
slow 1 , uncertain step. 

Marian's health declined rapidly. Her con¬ 


stitution never was worth anything, and her 
mode of life had been of itself enough to kill 
her. She lingered along for several months, 
bearing her sufferings with a patience I could 
not have expected. During her sickness there 
appeared more of the true woman in her than 
had ever before been manifest. Sometimes she 
tried to talk with Landry, urging him to change 
his mode of life; but he found a way of going 
off into such spasms of grief, that she had not 
the heart or strength to contend against them. 

She died in my arms at last, begging mo with 
her last breath to take care of Wallace. During 
her whole sickness she had spoken of him as if 
he had been a child that must be petted and 
gratified without restraint. 

Of course he was heart-stricken at her loss. 
I suppose be did feel it for a time. I advised 
him to take a journey to improve his spirits; 
ho complied willingly enough, and returned at 
the end of six weeks, wearing his mounting with 
so jaunty an air, that one might have believed 
them festal garments. 

I advised him to go to Italy, saying I would 
send him quarterly sufficient to make him com¬ 
fortable. He accepted the gift with the best 
grace imaginable and made ready at once. 

The night before his departure he came to see 
me, talked eloquently of his talents, his aspira¬ 
tions, his delicate organization, and ended by 
asking me to become his wife before the world, 
that I might go with him—I should be his guid¬ 
ing star—his hope—his angel. 

It was too pitiful for anger, too mean for con¬ 
tempt, and I only said, 

“Don’t be afraid, Landry, you will not fail 
to receive your money regularly,*’ bade him 
good-by and went away. - 

Ten years have passed since his departure, 
and here I am to-day, a lonely, desolate woman. 

I am willing to live, I believe that my life is 
not wholly a useless one; but if it please God, 
I could wish that upon my tomb-stone might b^ 
inscribed— 

“BARBARA SHERBORNE, AGED 45 .” 


THEN AND NOW. 

BT MIRIAM CLYDE. 


Last May-time, when the moon was bright, 
Under this very tree we stopt, 

As down upon our clasped hands 
A flagrant bunch of blossoms dropt. 

I kissed the flowers, and then you said, 
Ton'd keep them till another May, 


Then bring them bock to claim my love, 
And throw the faded things away. 

But have yon come? As now I stand 
Beneath that bending orchard tree. 
The moon climbs lightly up the sky, 

The blossoms fall on only me. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I stood in the oriel window that withdrew 
from the parlor and looked toward the east: that 
is, it commanded a broad view from all points, 
save the direct west. The heavenly glimpses 
of scenery that you caught at every turn 
through the small diamond panes were enougli 
to drive an artist mad that so much unpainted 
poetry could exist, and not go warm and fresh 
to his canvas. I am an artist, at soul, and 
have a gallery of the most superb brain pic¬ 
tures stowed away in my thoughts, but among 
them all there is nothing to equal the scene, or 
rather scenes, I was gazing upon. 

The window was deep, and when the green 
curtains shut it out from the parlor it was the 
most cosy little spot in the world. A deep, easy- 
ebair and a tiny marble stand filled it luxuri¬ 
ously; and on the outside, white jasmines, pas¬ 
sion tlowers, and choice roses crept up to the 
edges of the glass in abundance, encircling you 
with massive wreaths of foliage and blossoms. 

Vou ask who I am that this lovely spot should 
have been my favorite retreat. Well, I can 
hardly define my own position. Tho young 
Udy of that household %as not exactly my 
papil, yet she was constantly coming to me for 
information. Our ages were too far apart for 
the entire sympathy of friendship, and yet she 
came to me in all her troubles; and her bright, 
innocent joys I always shared; for, like a flower 
garden, she sent back the sunshine that passed 
over her, enriched and more golden. I can 
hardly tell you what a thing of beauty she was; 
jet, J doubt if you would have thought her so 
very lovely. She did not strike people at first 
as the other person, who will pass directly into 
this domestic narrative, had the power of doing. 
Here were certain reserves about her that won 
gently upon you, the reticence which keeps a 
sanctuary of feeling and thought quite away 
from the world. Yet she was frank and truth¬ 
ful as the flower which.always folds the choicest 
perfume close in its own heart. 

I was thinking of Jessie Lee while I lazily sat 
in the easy-chair, looking down the carriage 
rood that led tlirough our private grounds 
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from the highway; for ours was an isolated 
dwelling, and no carriage that was not destined 
for the house ever came up that sweep of road. 
It cut the pleasure-grounds in two, just below 
tho front of the house, leaving a terrace crowned 
with a wilderness of flowers, and ascended, by 
a flight of steps on one sido, and a sloping lawn 
on the other. The gleam of these flowers, and 
the green slope beyond, were a part of the 
scenery on which I gazed. 

iVc expected company. The carriage had 
gone over to the country town which lay be¬ 
hind the hills piled up at my left, and I was 
listening for the first sound of its wheels on the 
gravel with a strange thrill of anxiety. Why 
was this? What did I care about the young 
widow who had been invited to spend a few 
days with our Jessie? She was only a watering- 
place acquaintance that the family had met the 
previous season—a clever, beautiful woman of 
the world, who, having a little time on her 
hands, had condescended to remember Mrs. 
Lee s half-extorted invitation, and was expected 
accordingly. Jessie was rather excited with the 
idea of a guest, for it so chanced that we had 
been alone for a week or two; and though I 
never saw a family more independent of society 
than Mrs. Lee’s—pleasant guests always bring 
expectation and cheerfulness with them in a 
well appointed country house. 

“I wonder what keeps them?” said my dar¬ 
ling, softly lifting one side of tho silken cur¬ 
tains, and unconsciously dropping them into 
the background of as lovely a picture as you 
ever saw. “Here are some flowers for the stand, 
aunt Mattie. She'11 catch their bloom through 
the window, and know it is my welcome.” 

I took the crystal vase from her hand, and 
set it on the tiny table before me. 

“ Hush!” she said, lifting the drapery higher, 
and bending forward to listen. “Hush! Isn’t 
that the carriage coming through the pine 
grove?” 

I turned in my chair, for Jessie was well 
worth looking at, even by a person who loved 
her less fondly than J. did. Standing there, 
draped to artistic perfection in her pretty 
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'white dress, gathered in surplice folds over ^ if you please, which makes the heart take shcl- 
her bosom, and fastened there with an antique i ter in distrust, seized upon me, and I felt like 
head, cut in coral, and with its loose sleeves ^ flying to my darling, who sat amid the sweet 
falling back from the uplifted arm, till its beau- $ harmonies she was herself creating, and shield 
tifui contour could be seen almost to the shoul-!; her from some unknown danger. I did leave 
der, she was a subject for Sir Joshua Reynolds. ^ my seat and pass through the curtains, think- 
I am sure that great master would not have £ ing to warn her of the arrival; but, when I was 
changed the grouping in a single point. < half across the room, our visitor came smiling 

“No,” I said, listening. “It is the gar- \ and rustling through the door. She motioned 
dener’s rake on the gravel walk, I think.” j; me to be still, and, darting across the carpet, 
She bent her head sideways, listening; and \ seized Jessie’s head between both hands, bent it 
incredulous of my explanation. Some gleams of j back, and, stooping with the grace of a Juno, 
sunshine fell through the glass, and lay richly ^ kissed her two or three timeh, while her clear, 
on the heavy braid of hair that crowned her $ ringing laugh mingled with the notes which 
head in a raven coronal. > had broken into sudden discords under Jessie’s 

We always remember those we love in some j fingers, 
peculiar moment which lifts itself out of ordi- ? “So I have chased my bird to its nest, at 
•'ary life; or by some important association; or, $ last,” she said, releasing her captive with a 
as in this case, by the singular combinations of $ movement that struck even me—who disliked 
grace that render them attractive. To my last s her from the beginning—as one of exquisite 
breath, I shall never forget Jessie Lee, as she i grace. “Hunted it to the mountains and find 
stood before me that morning. | it in full song, while I searched every window 

“Well,” she said, with an impatient move- > in the house, as we drove up, and fancied all 
ment that left the curtains falling between us \ sorts of things: a cold welcome among the least.” 
like the entrance of a tent, “watched rose-buds J “That you will never have,” cried Jessie, and 
never open. I’ll go back to the piano, and let s the smile with which she greeted her guest was 
her take me by surprise. I’m glad you’re look -) enough of welcome for any one. “The truth 
ing so nice, aunt. She’ll be sure to like you at J is, I got out of patience, and so played to quiet 
first sight: and as for liking her, I defy you to i myself while aunt Matty watched. Aunt, this 
help it.” $ is Mrs. Dennison.” 

As Jessie said this, her hand fell on the keys $ “And this is the dear aunt Matty that I’ve 
of the piano, and instantly a gush of music ji heard of a thousand times,” said the guest, corn- 
burst through the room, so joyous that the $ ing toward me with both hands extended. “Ah! 
birds that haunted the old forest trees around J Jessie Lee, you are a fortunate girl to have so 
the house burst into a riot of rival melody, and $ sweet a friend.” 

amid this delicious serenade the carriage drove ^ “I am fortunate in everything,” said Jessie, 
up. ^ turning her large, velvety eyes on my face with 

I saw Mr. Lee alight, in his usual stately \ a look of tenderness that went to my heart, 
way; and then Mrs. Dennison, the young widow, $ “and most of all here.” 

sprang upon the lowest step of the broad flight S “And I,” said Mrs. Dennison, with a sup- 
that led up to the terrace, scarcely touching S pressed breath, and a look of graceful sadness. 
Mr. Lee’s offered hand. There she stood a j “Well, well, one can’t expect everything.” 
moment, her silk flounces fluttering in the $ Jessie laughed. This bit of sentiment in her 
sur^lght, her neatly gloved hands playing \ guest rather amused her. 
with the clasp of her traveling satchel, as the $ “Ah, you never will believe in sorrow of any 
servant took a scarlet shawl and some books J kind, until it comes in earnest,” said the widow, 
from the carriage. Then she gave a rapid % with an entire change in her countenance; “but 
glance over the grounds, and looked up to the \ I, who have seen it in so many forms, cannot 
house, smiling gayly, and doubtless paying Mr. $ always forget.” 

Lee some compliment, for his usually sedates “But,” said Jessie, with one of her caressing 
face brightened pleasantly, and he took the \ movements, “you must forget it now. We arc 
lady’s satchel, with a gallant bow which few \ to be happy as the day is long, while you are 
young men of his time could have equaled. $ here. Isn’t that so, aunt? Wo have laid out 
Our guest was a * beautiful woman: tall, '> such walks, and rides, and pleasant evenings— 
queenly, and conscious of it all. I could see ' of course you have brought your habit.” 
that as she came up the steps; but I did not! “Of course. What would one be in the coun- 
llke her. One of those warnings, or antipathies, ' try without riding?” 
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“And your guitar? I want aunt Matty to < chair, and the low dressing-chair were draped 
hear you sing.” \ with blue chintz, with a pattern of wild roses 

“Oh! aunt Matty shall hare enough of that, j running over it. 


i Mrs. Dennison made a pretty exclamation of 
surprise as she entered the room. She was full 
> of these graceful flatteries, that proved the more 
< effective because of their seeming spontaneous- 
| ness. She took off her bonnet, and, sitting 
< down before the toilet which Btood beneath the 
| dressing-glass, a cloud of lace and embroidery. 
| Smoothing her hair between both hands, she 
| laughed at its disorder, and wondered if any- 
\ body on earth ever looked so hideous as she did. 

^ “This woman/ 1 I said, in uncharitable haste, 


“this woman is insatiable. She is not content 
with the flattery of one sex, but challenges it 
from all.” Yet, spite of myself, I could not re- 


I promise her; the man who follows with my 
togg*g® h* 8 the guitar somewhere among his 
plunder.” 

“I’m very glad,” said Jessie, smiling archly. 

“Now everything is provided for except-” 

“Except what, lady bird?” 

“Except that we have no gentlemen to admire 
you.” 

“No gentlemen!” 

“Not a soul but papa.” 

The widow had certainly looked a little dis¬ 
appointed for the first instant, but she rallied 
before any eye less keen than mine could have 
observed it, and laughed joyously. 

“Thank heaven, we shan’t be bothered with \ sist the influence of her Bweet voice and graceful 
compliments, nor tormented with adoration. $ ways, she interested me^ar more than I wished. 
Oh! Jessie Lee, Jessie Lee! I am so glad of aj “Now,” said Jessie, coming into the hall with 
little rest from all that sort of thing: ain’t \ her eyes sparkling pleasantly, “now what do 
you?” $ you think? Have I praised her too much?” 

“ I never was persecuted with it like you, fair \ I kissed her, but gave no other answer. A 
lady, remember that,” replied Jessie, demurely. \ vague desire to Bhield her from that woman’s 
“Hypocrite! don’t attempt to deceive me, I ' influence possessed me, but the feeling was misty 
had eyes at the sea-side.” $ and had no reasonable foundation. I could not 

“And very beautiful ones they wore—-every ^ have explained why this impulse of protection 
lady agreed in that.” n sprang up in my heart, had the dear girl guessed 

“There it is!” cried the widow, lifting her $ at its existence, 
hands in affected horror; “when gentlemen are jj But she was perfectly content with the ap- 
absent, ladies will flatter each other. Pray put \ proval which my kiss implied, and went into 

a stop to this, Miss-” $ the parlor to await the coming of her guest. 

“Miss Hyde,” I said, rather tired of these J That moment Mrs. Lee’s maid came down with 
trivialities; “but Jessie, in the eagerness of her $ a message from her mistress, and I went up 
welcome, forgets that our guest has but just | stairs at once. 

time to dress for dinner.” ^ Mrs. Lee’s dwelling was a singular structure 

“Ah! Is it so late?” said Mrs. Dennison. jj of solid stone, stuccoed like many houses that 

“Shall I show the way to your chamber?” we see on the continent. It was built against 

“We will all go,” said Jessie, circling her \ a hillside, and the basemen ted front with square 
friend’s waist and moving off. < balcony over the entrance, and the oriel window 

We crossed the hall, a broad, open passage, 11 have spoken of in the end gable, had an im- 
furnished with easy-chairs and sofas, for it ^.posing effect. Thus the entrance hall, dining, 
was a favorite resort for the whole family, and v*and morning-room looked to the east and opened 
opened into a square balcony at one end, which £ upon the first terrace, which was one labyrinth 
commanded one of the heavenly views I have S of flowers; while the upper hall ended in the 
spoken of. The widow stopped to admire it an s square balcony which I have mentioned on the 
instant, and then we entered the room I had ;> east end, but opened upon a flower garden cut 
been careful to arrange pleasantly for her re- J from the hillside on the west, which gradually 
ception. It was a square, pleasant chamber, \ sloped down to the precipitous lawn that rolled 
which commanded a splendid prospect from the \ greenly down from the summit of the hill, which 
east; curtains like frost-work and a bed like ^ was crowned with a thick growth of forest trees: 
snow, harmonized pleasantly with walls hung 5 thus two stories of the house were completely 
with satin paper of a delicate blue, and fine ? surrounded with flowers; the back and side 
India matting with which the floor was covered. \ windows of the parlor opened upon the upper 
We had placed vases and baskets of flowers on $ terrace, a wooden platform some ten feet wide 
the deep window-sills, which a soft, pure wtpd \ surrounded that portion of the dwelling, and 
wafted through the room; the couch, the easy- l along its arabesque railings fuchsias, passion 
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flowers, Noisette roses, and orange trees wove < Mrs. Lee closed her eyes a moment, and 


themselves in luxurious garlands. Back of the > 
house, carrying out the extreme wing, a mas- > 
sive stone tower arose, overtopping the pointed \ 
roof some twenty feet and commanding a glo- | 
rious landscape, breaking into the horizon only l 
in one point, and that was where the hill cut | 
off the western view, and shut out the county j; 
town, which lay in a broad plain stretching be- \ 
tween two mountain ranges in that direction. \ 
It was in this tower that Mrs. Lee pursued her S 
solitary life. She had been an invalid for some s 
years, and had only left her home when sea \ 
bathing had been prescribed as a last resort. $ 
It proved injurious rather than otherwise. So s 
the poor lady returned to her home, constrained $ 
10 give up hope and make the best of her limited $ 
scope of life. s 

I wonder if Mrs. Lei ever could have been a $ 
beautiful woman like her daughter. She had \ 
married late in life, and I had no means ofs 
knowing about her youth, for Jessie was ten $ 
years old when I first came to the house; and ^ 
then Mrs. Lee's tresses, though long and heavy, s 
were more than half gray. •; 

Now the mountain snow was not whiter. Her ^ 
face, too, was of opaque paleness; while her k 
delicate eyebrows were black as jet; and the $ 
large eyes beneath them had lost nothing of s 
their penetrating brightness. . $ 

Mr9. Lee was lying on a crimson couch, in $ 
the light of a broad window which opened to 
the south; her chamber was high up in the \ 
tower, and every morning her couch was moved, !; 
aod the window drapery lifted that she might \ 
command some feature in the landscape, over { 
which her eye had not wearied the day before. <; 
It was a harmless enjoyment, and one which s 
the whole family loved to encourage. Indeed, £ 
there was not a fancy or caprice of hers which «: 
was even questioned in that house. 

“Ah, Miss Hyde, it is you; I am glad of it. i> 
For when I am ill at ease, you always do me ' 
good.” s 

She held out her little, thin hand while speak- ^ 
ing, and pressed mine almost imperceptibly. <: 

“What has happened, Miss Hyde? During § 
the last half hour something oppresses me, as !• 
if the atmosphere were disturbed; yet it is a t 
clear day, and the roses on the terrace look $ 
brighter than usualuf \ 

“Nothing has happened, dear lady. Mr. Lee £ 
has come back from town, bringing the lady we s 
ail expected.” $ 

“Mrs. Dennison?” $ 

“Yes, Mrs. Dennison. She has just gone to $ 
her room.” > 


opened them with a faint smile, which seemed 
to ask pardon for some weakness. 

“Have you seen her?” 

“Yes. I was in the parlor when she came in, 
and went with her to her room.” 

“And you like her?” 

I hesitated. 

“She is beautiful!” 

“Yes, in a certain way,” I answered; “but 
when one has got used to our Jessie’s style, 
nothing else seems to equal it.” 

The mother smiled and held out her hand 
again. 

“You love Jessie?” 

I felt the tears filling my eyes. There was 
something so tender and sweet in this question 
that it made a child of me. The mother turned 
upon her couch, bent her lips to my hand, and 
dropped it gently from her hold. 

“Martha Hyde, what is this which troubles 
me?” 

“Indeed I cannot tell.” 

“Does Jessie seem happy with her friend?” 

“Very happy; I have seldom seen her so 
animated.” 

“But you have not told me plainly. Do you 
like this lady?” 

“I—I cannot tell. She is beautiful; at least 
most people would think her so; rich, I be¬ 
lieve?” 

I rather put this a9 a question. 

“I think so 'She had splendid rooms at the 
hotel, and spent money freely, so Mr. Lee was 
told, but that is of little consequence; we want 
nothing of her riches if she has them, you 
know.” 0 

“Certainly not; but if she has expensive 
habits without the means of gratifying them 
within herself, it is a valuable proof of cha¬ 
racter,” I said. “May I ask, dear lady, who 
introduced Mrs. Dennison to you or your daugh¬ 
ter?” 

“Oh! a good many people spoke highly of 
her, she was a general favorite!” 

“Yes; but did you meet any person who had 
known her long?—who had been acquainted 
with her husband, for instance?” 

“No, I cannot remember any such person.” 

“And yet you invited her.” 

“That is it, Miss Hyde. I cannot quite call 
to mind that I did invite her. Something was 
said about our house being among pleasant 
scenery, and she expressed a desire to see it. 
I may have said that I really hoped she would 
see it sometime; and then she thanked me as if 
I had urged her to come. Still Jessie liked her 
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so much that I was rather pleased than other- :* her dress, and the Oriental design of the whole 
wise, and so it rested.” > was completed by a net of blue and gold, which 

“Well,” I said, “if Jessie is pleased that is s shaded half her rich brown hair, and fell in tas- 
everything, you know, madam. I sometimes > sels to her left shoulder. 

think the dear girl ought to have the company < In my whole life I never'saw a more striking 
of younger persons about her.” \ contrast than these two persons presented. 1 

“Yes, certainly; but with a girl like my ^ cannot tell you where it lay. Not in tho supe- 
Jessie, so sensitive, so proud, for she is very \ riority which the widow possessed in hight— 
proud, Miss Hyde.” > not in her elaborate grace. Jessie was a little 

“I know it,” was my answer. “I have never s above the medium hight herself, and a more 
seen more sensitive pride in any person of her \ elegant creature did not live. But there was 
age.” ^ something which struck you at once. It is of 

“ Well, with a disposition like that, the kind ji no use attempting to define it. The difference 
of young persons she is intimate with is very ;> was to bo felt not explained. The mother felt 
important. This is the reason I wished to see \ it, I am certain, for her eyes took a strange, 
you and learn what you think of our guest: my s anxious lustre as they fell on those two young 
own feelings are strangely disturbed.” persons, and she began to breathe short as if 

“You are not as well as usual this morning,” ? something oppressed her. 

I replied. “Let me draw tho couch nearer and ^ She looked up to me at last to see if I was 
open a leaf of the window.” s watching them. I smiled, observing that she 

She assented, and I drew the couch so dose \ was, at any rate, a splendid creature, 
to the window, that with a sash open she could \ “No one can dispute that! But our Jessie! Do 
command a view of the richest corner of the $ you know, as I was looking at them, something 
flower garden and a slope of the lawn. A nar- $ came across me, and I saw a bird with its wings 
row stone balcony ran along the bottom of the s outspread flitting in the folds of a serpent? The 
window, in which pots of rose geraniums and < picture passed through my brain one instant, 
heliotrope had been placed. Mrs. Lee loved S and was gone—gone before Jessie, who had 
the breath of these flowers, and sighed faintly 5 stooped to gather something, regained her posi¬ 
es it floated over her with the fresh morning J tion. This has happened before in my life— 
air. She had been lying sometime in this plea- $ what can it be?” 

sant position without speaking. When she was $ “You are anxious and nervous, dear lady, 
disposed to be thoughtful we seldom disturbed $ that is all.” 

her, for, so sensitive had disease rendered her $ “I hope so,” she murmured, passing a pale 
nerves, that the sudden sound of a voice would $ hand her eyes. “But there was another 
make her start and tremble like a criminal. So '< in the group behind Jessie's frightened face, I 
1 kept my place behind the ^ouch, looking down $ saw that of Mr. Lee.” 

into the garden and thinking of many things. *; While she was speaking, I saw Mr. Lee come 
AH at once, sweet, dear voices rose from $ out of the hall door, and cross the platform 
among tho flowers, and I saw our Jessie and J which led to the garden, where his daughter 
the widow Dennison turning a corner of the ^ and her guest were walking. He was a hand- 
house, each with an arm around the other’s $ some roan, one of the most distinguished per- 
waist, laughing and chatting together. Jessie | sons, in fact, that I ever saw. It was from him 
had not changed her 'dress, but a cluster of i that our Jessie had inherited her queenly pride, 
crimson roses glowed on one side of her head, < which the exquisite sensibility of the mother’s 
and a pair of corat bracelets tinted the trans- jj nature had softened into grace, 
parency of her sleeves. The sun touched the < Mrs. Lee closed her eyes, and I saw her lips 
black braid which surrounded her head as she \ turn pale; but she repulsed my approach with 
came out of the shadow, and no raven’s plumage j a motion of tho hand. What had she seen which 
was ever more glossy. $ had escaped me? I have no idea. But when I 

Mrs. Dennison was strangely attired. The j looked again, Mr. Leo was talking with his 
period of which I speak was years before the j daughter; while tho widow stood by grouping 
Zouave jocket took its brief picturesque reign, ^ some flowers which she held coqucttishly in her 
but this woman was, in a degree, her own nrbi- \ hand. I saw Mr. Lee look at her, indifferently 
ter, and something very similar to this jacket j at first, then with smiling interest. They were 
fell over the loose habit shirt that draped her i evidently talking of her graceful work, for she 
bosom and arms. This garment of black silk, \ held it up for both father and daughter to ad- 
richly braided, matched the rustling skirt of. mire. 
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As Jessie lifted her eyes, she saw us near the 
window, and, forgetting the bouquet, waved a 
kiss to her mother. That instant I saw the 
widow press the bouquet lightly to her lips. 

Mr. Lee reached forth his hand; but she shook 
her head, laughed, and placed the flowers in her 
bosom. Mrs. Lee was not in a position to sec 
this. I stood up and had a better view; but 
she instantly complained of dizziness, and faint 
spasms of pain contracted her forehead. 

I had seen nothing, absolutely nothing. Yet 
the glances of that woman, as she looked at Mr. 
Lee over the cluster of flowers, had absolutely 
wafted kisses with her eyes. Jessie saw nothing, 
save that the little cluster of blossoms somehow 
found its way into her friend’s bosom. So, in 
her sweet unconsciousness she passed on, and 
was lost on the other side of the tower. 

Mrs. Leo never went down to dinner, or, if she 
did, it was so rarely that we looked upon her 
presence as a sort of holiday. She was very 
dainty in her appetite; and on ordinary occa¬ 
sions was served by her own maid, a singular 
girl, who had lately come into the family. I 
think she had rather intended to come down 
that day in honor of our guest, but the illness 
that had seized her drove this idea from my 
mind; so, leaving her with Rachel, I went away 
restless and unaccountably unhappy. 

IJow bright and blooming they came in from 
the garden, bringing its fragrance with them to 
the dinner-table! What a joyous, piquant con¬ 
versation it was, that commenced with the soup 
and sparkled with the wine! There is no dis¬ 
puting it, our guest was a wonderful creature, 
her graceful wit sparkled, her sentiment fasci¬ 
nated. She was calculated to keep the man her 
beauty should win, no doubt of that. Her con¬ 
versation charmed even me; as for Jessie, she 
was constantly challenging admiration for her 
friend—interrogating me with her eyes, and 
looking at her father to be sure that he fully 
appreciated the brilliancy which filled her own 
heart with a sort of adoration. Butlhe widow 
seemed quite unconscious that she was an ob¬ 
ject of special admiration to any one. Nothing 
could bo more natural than her manner. At 
times she was really child-like. 

Still I did not like her. Why, it is useless to 
ask*. Perhaps Mrs. Lee had left an impression 
of her weak fancies on my mind—perhaps the 
atmosphere which surrounded her mingled with 
the subtle vitality of my intelligence and gave 
me the truth. 

We had music in the evening. Our Jessie 
possessed the purest of soprano voices. Many 
a celebrated prima donna has won laurels 


!> from inferior capacity. As in all other things, 
5 her musical education had been perfect. Mrs. 
J Dennison was her inferior in this. She per- 
[ formed splendidly, and her rich contralto voice 
J possessed many fine qualities; but our birdie 
^ swept far above her, and soared away upon 
[ an ocean of harmonies that seemed born of 
\ heaven. The windows were open, and we 
5 knew that this heaven of sweet sounds would 
\ float to the invalid’s chamber. Indeed, when I 
; went out upon the platform, back of the house, 
j I saw Mrs. Lee lying in her white, loose dress 
| on the couch, as if the muBic had lulled her to 
sleep. 

j I think Mrs. Dennison was not quite satisfied 
; with herself, and that the glorious voice of our 
; Jessie took her by surprise, for after the first 
[trial she refused*to sing again, but still kept 
\ the piano and dashed through some fine opera 
i music with spirit. Was she exhausting her ill- 
i humor in those stormy sounds? 

; On the next day, our young ladies rode on 
! horseback. Both were superb equestrians; and 
[ Mr. Lee’s stately management of his coal black 

> horse was something worth looking at as they 
! dashed round a curve of the road. Jessie turned 
\ on her saddle and waved me a kiss, as I stood 
; on the square balcony watching them. What a 
i happy, bright creature she looked! 

> It took me by surprise; but when the eques- 
; trians came back two gentlemen had joined the 
! party. One was a young man, who lived in a 
; fine old country place, a mile or two down the 
i river. He was a fine young fellow enough, who 
; had of late managed to join our Jessie in her 
; rides oftencr than any supposition of mere acci- 
j dent could warrant. The dear girl seemed a 
j little annoyed when these meetings became more 
; frequent; but she bore our joking on the sub¬ 
ject pleasantly, and up to that morning had evi- 
| dently given little thought to his movements. 

; The other man I recognized as a person who 
; had visited the neighborhood a year before. He 
| was remarkably distinguished in his appearance 
; and courteous in *his manners. I have seldom 
J seen a man who impressed me so favorably as 
< he had done. I afterward learned that he was 
; a distant connection of Mr. Bosworth’s, and on 
: a visit to his father’s house. 

; This gentleman—his name was Lawrence— 
: rode up with Mr. Lee and Mrs. Dcnuison, who 
j was evidently dividing her fascinations very 
• equally between the two gentlemen. Jessie fol- 
I lowed them with her cavalier, and I observed, as 
; they dismounted, that her cheeks were flushed 
: and her lips lightly curved, as if something had 
. disturbed her. 
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The gentlemen did not dismount, for Jessie, 
the moment her feet touched the grouud, left 
Mrs. Dennison on the foot of tho terrace steps, 
and, without pausing to give an invitation, ran 
into the house. 

I left the balcony and went up to her cham¬ 
ber. She was walking to and fro in the room 
with a quick, proud step, the tears sparkling in 
her eyes. 

“What is it?” I said, going up to where she 
stood and kissing her. “Who has wounded 
you?” 

“No one,” she answered, and the proud tears 
flashed down to her cheek, and lay there like 
rain-drops hanging on the leaves of the wild 
rose, “no on©. Only, only-” 

“Well, dear!” 

“You were right, aunt Matty. That man 
really had just tho feelings you suspected, I 
could hardly prevent him from expressing them 
broadly. Keep as close to papa as I would, he 
found means to say things that made my blood 
burn. What right has any man to talk of love 
to a girl until she has given him some sort of 
encouragement, I should like to know?” 

“But perhaps he fancies that you have given 
him a little encouragement.” 

“Encouragement! I? Indeed, aunt Matty, I 
never dreamed of this until now!” 

“I am sure of it; but then you allowed 
him to join your rides and seemed rather 
pleased.” 

“Why, the idea that he meant anything never 
entered my mind. Ah! aunt Matty, haven’t we 
raid a thousand times that there must be some 
blame, some coquetry on the lady’s part, before 
a man, whom she is sure to reject, could pre¬ 
sume to offer himself?” 

“But has he gone so far as that?” I asked. 

“Let me think. Alas! I was so confused—so 
tngry, that it is impossible to remember just 
what he did say.” 

“But your answer?” 

“Why as to that,” she cried, with a little ner¬ 
vous laugh, “I gave Flash a cut with the whip 
and dashed on after the rest. Aunt Matty, upon 
my word, I doubt if I spoke at all.” 

“My dear child, he may half imagino himself 
accepted then.” 

“Accepted! What can you mean?” she ex¬ 
claimed, grasping her whip with both hands 
and bending it double, “I shall go wild if you 
say that.” 

“Why do you dislike him so much?” 

“Dislike! no. What is there to dislike about 
him?” 

“Well then,” I said, a little mischievously, 


X “he is rather good-looking, well educated, of 
{irreproachable stock, and rich.” 

} “Don’t, don’t, aunt Mattie, or I shall hate 
j you.” 

^ “Not quite so bad as that,” I cried, kissing 
v her hot cheek. “Now let us bo serious. All 
\ young ladies must expect offers of this kind.” 

^ “But I don’t want them. It distresses me.” 

| I saw that she was in earnest, and that young 
j Bosworth’s attentions had really distressed her. 
^ So, drawing her to a sofa, we sat down and talked 
$ the matter over more quietly, 
v I told her that it was useless annoying her- 
| self; that until the young gentleman spoke out 
i more definitely she had nothing to torment lier- 
v self about; and when he did, a few quiet words 
$ would settle the whole matter. 

5 “But can’t we prevent him saying anything 
S more? Or, if he does, will you just tell him how 
S it is?” she said, anxiously. 
i I could not help smiling, there was no affecta- 
j tion here. I knew very well that Jessie would 
J give the world to avoid this refusal; but in such 
cases young ladies must take their own re¬ 
sponsibilities: the interference of third parties 
s always produces mischief. 

I She began to see tho thing in its true light 
\ after a little, and talk it over more calmly, 
s Many a girl would have been delighted with 
^ this homago to her charms; hut Jessie was no 
' common person, and she felt a sort of personal 
s degradation in inspiring a passion she could 
^ not return. Besides, it placed upon her the 
X necessity of giving pain where it was in every 
< way undeserved, and that she had never done 
$ in her life. 

\ While we were talking, a light knock at the 
| door heralded Mrs. Dennison. There was no- 
| thing to call her to that part of the house, and 
^ her first words contained an apology for the 
s intrusion, for wc both probably looked a little 
l surprised. 

> 4i I beg ten thousand pardons for rushing in 
j upon you; but the gentlemen are waiting in the 
| road to know if they can join us to-morrow. I 
^ could only answer for myself, you know.” 

$ “Let them join you,” I whispered; 


‘the 


sooner it is over with the better.” 


j Jcssio stood up, gathered the long riding- 
j skirt in one hand, while ^Te walked past her 
s guest with the air of a princess, and stepped 
j out on the balcony, from which she made a 
J gesture of invitation, which the two gentlemen 
j acknowledged with profound bows, and rode 
5 away. 

!; “That’s an angel!” exclaimed Mrs. Dennison, 

s laying her hand on Jessie’s shoulder. “I almost 
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thought something had gone wrong by the way s should be considered unfeminine for an cdu- 
you left us. Poor Mr. Bosworth was quite $ cated woman to understand the institutions of 
crest-fallen. By-the-way, did you ever see Mr. J her own or any other country.” 

Lawrence before?” \ Was the woman playing with my weakness? 

“He was in this neighborhood last year for £ Or, did she really speak from her heart? If 
a short time,” replied Jessie, with a little cold- £ the former, she must have been amused at my 
ness in her tone. $ credulity, for I answered in honest frankness, 

“Ah, an old acquaintance. I should not $ “Nor I, either; except in evil, which is always 
have thought that by the way you met.” \ better unknown. I can fancy no case where 

Jessie seemed annoyed, and replied, with a ' ignorance is a merit. Imagine Queen Elizabeth 
flush on her cheek, “That it was rather difficult $ pluming herself on lady-like ignorance of the 
to be demonstrative on horseback.” s political state of her kingdom, when 6he opens 

“At any rate, he’s a splendid man,” said the $ Parliament in person.” 
widow. “Rich or poor? Bond or free? Tell \ Mrs. Dennison laughed, and chimed in with, 
us all about him.” “Or the Empress of Franco being appointed 

“What strange questions you ask!” answered $ Regent of a realm, the position of which it was 
Jessie, and the color deepened in her cheek. (• deemed unwomanly to understand; yet, on the 
“Well, well, but the answer?” s face of the earth, there arc not two females more 

Here I interposed, “Mr. Lawrence is not $ womanly than Victoria of England, and Eugenie 
rich. At least I never heard that he ■was.” ^ of France.” 

“What a pity!” whispered the widow. “But *: “What true ideas this woman possesses!” I 
the other questions?” jj said to myself. “How could I dislike her so? 

“If having no wife is to be free, you can i Really the most charming person in the world 
hardly call him a bondman. Mr. Lawrence :* is a woman, who, under the light, graceful talk of 
lias never been married.” ij conventional society, cultivalesserious thought.” 

“What has he ever done to distinguish him- \ While these thoughts passed through my mind, 
self, then? Can you tell me that, Miss Hyde?” £ the widow was looking at me from under her 
“He is considered a man of brilliant parts, § eyelashes, as if she expected mo to speak again, 
certainly,” I answered; “but at his age few s so I went on, 

men have won permanent distinction, I fancy.” i; “It is not the knowledge of politics in itself 
“At his age! Why the man can’t be over ^ of which refined people complain; but its passion 
cight-and-tweuty, and half the great men that J and the vindictive feelings which partisanship 
ever lived had made their mark in the world $ is sure to foster. The woman who loves her 
before they reached that age.” s country cannot understand it too well. The 

“Well, that maybe,” I replied; “but in these $ unwomanliness lies in the fact that she some¬ 
times greatness is not so easily won. The level $ limes plunges into a turmoil of factions, thus 
of general intelligence, in our country, at least, s becoming passionate and bitter.” 
is raised, and it requires great genius, indeed, to ^ “How plainly you draw the distinction be- 
lift a man suddenly above his fellows. In a £ tween knowledge and prejudice!” she said, with 
dead sea of ignorance superior ability looms up j one of her fascinating smiles. But you must 
with imposing conspicuousness. This is why j have discussed this subject often—with Mr. 
the great men of past times have cast the rcflec- J; Lee, perhaps?” 

tion of their minds on history. Not because $ “Yes, we talk on all subjects here. Nothing 
they excelled men of the present age, but from * is forbidden, because nothing that is not in 
the low grade of popular intelligence that ex- $ itself noble and true ever presents itself.” 
isted around them.” i “I was sure of it!” exclaimed the lady, start- 

“Why, you talk like a statesman,” said the $ ing up with enthusiasm. “I have never been 
widow, laughing. “I had no idea that anything i in a house where everything gave such evidence 
so near politics existed in the ladies of this j of high-toned intelligence.” 
house.” < She sat down again thoughtfully, dusting her 

“What is history but the politics of the past? ? habit with the little whip. 

What is politics but a history of the present?’’ \ “I have not yet seen my hostess; but that 
“Perhaps you are right,” said the widow, £ does not arise from increased ill health, I trust, 
flinging off her careless manner, and sitting * She seemed very feeble when we met on the 
down on one of the rustic chairs, where she sat, £ sea-shore, last season—somewhat consumptive, 
ducting her skirt with the fanciful whip fastened $ we all thought.” 

to her wrist. “1 have often wondered why it • I did not like the tone of her voice. There 
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was something stealthy and creeping in it which $ “You misunderstand,” replied the lady, color- 
checked the rising confidence in my heart. s ing to the temples. “I only wished to admire 
“Mrs. Lee is very far from well,” I answered, $ the arrangement. It is really the prettiest 
coldly. $ fancy I ever saw/’ 

“Not essentially worse, I trust.” s Ho hesitated an instant; then held out the 

She was looking at me keenly from the cor- ;> basket and placed it between her hands, with 
ners of her almond-shaped eye9. Il was only ft $ some little reluctance, I thought. Her side face 
glance, but a gleam of suspicion sprang from s was toward me; but the look, half-grieved, half- 
my heart and met it half way. $ reproachful, which she lifted to his face did not 

“It is difficult to tell. In a lingering disease \ escape me. 
like hers one can never be sure.” $ “Shall I take the basket to Mrs. Lee?” I said, 

“Mr. Lee must find himself lonesome at times ^ reaching out my hand. “She must have heard 
without his lady’s society, for she struck us allthe horses return sometime ago, and will ex- 
as a very superior person.” 5 pect some one.” 

“On the contrary,” I replied, with a quick i; “No,” said the gentleman, bending his head, 
impulse, for she still kept that sidelong glance > and taking the fruit. “I cannot allow you to 
on my face, “on the contrary, he spends most s deprive me of that pleasure.” 
of his leisure time in her chamber, reads to her > “And I,” rejoined the widow, with animation, 
when she can bear it, and sits gently silent ^ “I must take off this cumbersome riding-dre9s.” 
when she prefers that. A more devoted hus- > I went to my room early that evening. In- 
band I never saw.” > deed I had no heart to enter the parlor. 

I saw that she was biting her red lips, but as J Anxieties that I could not define pressed 
my glance caught hers the action turned to a \ heavily upon me—so heavily that I longed for 
smile. i solitude. In passing through the hall, I met 

“Ther® is Mr. Lee going to his wife’s room \ Mrs. Dennison’s mulatto maid, who had, I for- 
now,” I remarked, as that gentleman passed the • got to say, followed our guest with the luggage, 
hall door, with a little basket in his hand filled j She was going to her mistress’ chamber, carrv- 
with delicate wood moss, in which lay two or ing something carefully in her hand. When 
three peaches, the first of the season. J she saw mo her little silk apron was slyly lifted. 

The exclamation that broke from Mrs. Denni- s and the burdened hand stole under it, but in 
•on at the sight of the fruit arrested his steps, q the action something was disturbed, and the 
and he turned into the hall, asking if either of J half of a peach fell at my feet. I k>ok it up 
us had called. ^ very quietly, told the girl to remove her apron. 

She went forward at once, sweeping the cloth s that I might see what mischief had been done, 
skirt after her like the train of an empress. $ and discovered a second basket filled with moss 
“Oh! what splendid fruit—and the basket! !; rose-buds from which the half peach had fallen. 
The bijou!” She held out both hands to receive $ I laid the fruit in its bed, saw the girl pass 
the fruit, quite in a glow of pleasure. $ with it to her lady’s chamber, and then went to 

“I am very sorry,” said Mr. Lee, drawing $ my own room sick at heart. The half of a 
back a step, “but this is—is for my wife. She $ peach, offered among the Arabs, means atone- 
is an invalid, you know.” s ment for some offence. (to bb continued, i 


RUPERT’S RAID. 

BT CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


V ?! It is day, cavaliers gay, % 

Over the moor gallop away, \ 

Harry the Roundheads out of their beJs: J; 

Hark! the horses snort for the fray. s 

Necks stretched low, nostrils a-glow, ^ 

IT»f strokes ringing, rapid they go. 

The road is on Are, the town darts niglier— 

Back I ’tis the river swirling below. ^ 

Ride fur the ford: Now. by the Lord! ; 

gwim for your lives. (How the thing roared!) ^ 


ITp. tally ho! forward we go, 

Each, as ho gallops, loos’ning his sword. 

Yonder the wall frowns on us tall, 

Now, by your ladies, charge, gallants all! 
Sabre tho swine: ha! ’tis a mine, 

Hell hurtles up, lleav'u will fall, 

Kcols, in a ring, earth, everything— 

Over the chasm we go with a spring. 

IL >w the knaves run! Quarter to n- ne. 
Down with tho traitors to Church and King. 
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COMING OUT RIGHT. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“It will all come out right in the end.” \ 
This was Adam Ringstrom’s word of consola- 
tion, spoken to himself, in every trouble; his | 
sheet-anchor in every storm. ^ 

Faith must have been a very strong element J 
of his nature, for things never did seem to come $ 
out right with him. He was always experienc- J 
ing some trial, sorrow, or misfortune. But no ^ 
one heard a murmur against Providence from < 
his lips. And yet Adam Ringstrom was not a \ 
man of low sensibility. On the contrary, he l 
suffered acutely in his troubles and disappoint- $ 
ments; and the marks of the suffering were \ 
visible in his still, abstracted eyes, and sober \ 
mouth. In repose, his face did not take on a s 
serene expression. You saw in it the signs of \ 
inward pain—of pain only; not of discontent. \ 
When he spoke, however, it lighted up beauti- £ 
fully. This sudden lighting up of his features, $ 
as if sunshine had fallen over them, always gave \ 
you a pleasant impression of the man, and made s 
you forget the look of pain that touched your £ 
sympathies a little while before. < 

The wife of Adam Ringstrom had none of his \ 
faith in Ultimate results. If things failed to { 
come out right to-day, she had no hope in to- * 
morrow. \ 

So, Adam had the burdens of disappointment, < 
and trouble to bear without a helper; nay, she ^ 
who might have been a helper, only gave the $ 
burdens additional weight. £ 

Mrs. Ringstrom was a very ambitious woman; ^ 
and her husband was not without love of the ij 
world, and a desire to stand side by side with ji 
the foremost. He started in life with a deter- s 
mination to accumulate property, and no man i; 
devoted himself to business with a more untiring s 
assiduity. But for all his faith in things coming $ 
out right, they never did come out right; at least £ 
not in the sense he had expected. Just as every- s 
thing pointed to success, and like the milk-maid ^ 
in the fable, Mr. Ringstrom began to build his ^ 
airy castles, some false step; some wreck of a s 
neighbor with whom his affairs were involved; $ 
or some more widely reaching disaster in trade, £ 
would scatter his golden dreams. 5 

Then would follow a period of deep suffering; j 
and his mind would sit in darkness, but not de- v 
ppnir. ' 
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“It will all come out right in the end.” He 
never lost faith in this sentiment, even in the 
gloomiest hour. 

Three times had Mr. Ringstrom toiled up the 
difficult hill of trade, gaining a height that made 
him the envied of many observers; three times 
had his feet slipped; and three times had he 
found himself lying, stunned and bruised at the 
bottom, with scarcely strength enough to stand, 
much less to try the hard ascent. His third 
fall was at a time when he was sixty. 

Again, and for tfie last time, Adam Ring¬ 
strom sat down, in darkness, amid the ruins 
of earthly hope; but only for a time. Like Job, 
he had no comforters among his friends; even 
his wife was rather an upbraider of his patience, 
than a sustainer and consoler. 

“And this is what you call coming out right?” 
she said, bitterly, when her mind took in the 
full measure of evil that had befallen them. 
She meant it as a reproof, but it awakened 
thought in the true direction. 

“There is some good involved in all this, 
Grace,” he answered, patiently, yet with a 
touch of sadness in his voice whioh he could 
not hide. 

“Good! I’m provoked at you!” she re¬ 
sponded, with impatience. 

“Good has come of our misfortunes, hereto¬ 
fore; and I will believe in nothing less than 
good now,” said the old man, his voice growing 
firmer, and his countenance brightening. 

“I never saw any good,” was moodily replied. 

“Let me refresh your memory and my own. 
It will be of use to us both. Twenty years ago, 
I failed in business, and we were reduced from 
comparative luxury to want. Our Frank was a 
wild boy of nineteen, and in great danger. We 
were preparing him for college, but he did not 
give his mind to study, being fonder of pleasure 
and gay companions than of books. Suddenly 
reduced to poverty, wo had to change our views 
in regard to him. The college idea had to be 
abandoned; and, of necessity, Frank was placed 
in a store where he could earn something toward 
his support. You grieved yourself sick over his 
blasted hopes. But it has turned out right for 
him. He showed a different character at once: 
became industrious, thoughtful, earnest, and 
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afeetionate toward us, and grew up to be a s tion of God not so apparent as in the previous 
useful and good man. I fear, Grace, that, but ij cases, because involving more that was higher, 
for what wo regarded, at the time, as a great \ or interior. There was, as we have said, the 
calimity, our son would hare been lost. I have $ stuff in him of which angelic life is made, and 
always seen the hand of a good Providence in $ it had to come out clear from grosser substances, 
that destruction of my worldly hopes. \ To this end he must pass through the fire again. 

“Ten years later, and misfortune came again. $ What had he looked forward to in the morning 
Good fortune, I have, sometimes, called it; for j; of life? What had he been toiling for? On 
it saved our darling Ellen from a fate worse j» what had he rested his hopes of happiness? 
than death. We were thought to be rich; and $ Suffering, misfortune, trial, disappointment, 
as Ellen was beautiful, she possessed double at- £ and sorrow, had not yet sufficed to extinguish 
tractions. You know how young Hayward won \ a love of mere worldly things, on which his 
her heart, and how wild and bitter were our i mind still rested for happiness, as a wall rests 
fears, when we found that we could not break J on a crumbling and uncertain foundation. His 
the charm he had thrown around her. Like a ^ last misfortune was to the end that this love of 
lamb to the slaughter, we saw her moving to- ^ the world might be extinguished, and a new and 
ward the altar of sacrifice, and we had no power s purer love take its place, 
to bold her back. But, help came, ere it was \ So, he went out from his place among men, 
too late; came under the shadows of misfortune, \ and sought a humble position. Years, and 
an angel in disguise. Riches took unto them- jj failing health, warned him against any new at- 
selves wings and flew away. From the high > tempt to restore his fallen fortunes. The ruin 
places to which we had arisen, suddenly were j* was hopeless, for he had no strength to build 
wc cast down. How quickly did old friends re- ^ again. 

cede. We went back into obscurity, and few $ After another decade of years, filling up the 
coaid find us out. One never did; and that was ^ number to three score and ten, let us see how 
Hayward. Poor Ellen! It was a sad experience ^ it is with Mr. Ringstrom, if all is coming out 
for her; but oh, how blessed! for it stripped the $ right. Ho is an old man now, with snowy 
false exterior from the one she loved, and she £ white hair, and form bent from its fine erect- 
tamed from the real man with a shudder of re- ^ ness. This plain little house, with its small, 
pulsion. I well-kept garden, is his home. How different 


“How is it with Ellen, now? Have we not 5 
cause to bless the calamity that saved her? i 
Has it not all come out right?’’ i 

“I never could see that she had done so very i 
well,” was the moody answer of Mrs. Riig- j 
strom. “ Her husband is poor, and likely always j 
to remain poor.” > 

“But she is rich in the love of a true, good < 
man; rich and happy. Not done well? Grace! ; 
Grace! How can you speak so ? If I were > 

worth a million of dollars, and she the wife-of j 
that abandoned, unprincipled Hayward, could \ 
my riches ease her heart-ache? No! And so 5 
I say. thank God for the misfortune that made \ 
her a happy wife! Look at Alice Grand, and j 
Flora Carter. A fate like theirs was in store J 
for our child, when trouble gathered like a cloud ij 
around us, and hid her from the destroyer’s jj 

**«■’ | 
IV© see the hand of Providence in the events J 

of onr lives only after the events have passed, i 


from the elegant mansion that he dwelt in ten 
years ago! A few rods distant stands the splen¬ 
did residence of a retired merchant, whose days 
are also falling into the “sere and yellow leaf.” 
The one has been crowned with successes; the 
other with misfortunes. Whatever the hand of 
one was laid upon, had turned to gold; whatever 
the other’s hand was laid upon, had turned to 
dross. And now, in their old age, as in the 
earlier period of their lives, they stand near to¬ 
gether, but as different in character as in ex¬ 
ternal condition. 

For all his successes, nothing has come out 
right with the rich old man. His children have 
not taken honorable places in society, as useful, 
intelligent men and women. They are discon¬ 
tented idlers, and wasting spendthrifts; and, in 
consequence of this, there is constant strife be¬ 
tween them and their father, who, as he grows 
older, grows less patient with everything not in 
accordance with his views and feelings. Having 


and we view them in relation to other events, ij no employment, after long years of a busy, 
Happy is be who can have faith that all is s , active life, and no taste for reading or art, his 
right: all for the best; even while‘the darkness \ mind beats about restlessly all the while, hurt- 
is around him, and the cup of sorrow at his lips. ^ ing itself against the narrow walls of the prison 
In this last misfortune that wrecked again the s he has been building for it since early manhood, 
earthly hopes of Mr. Ringstrom was a ministra- £ and from which it cannot get free. All day he 
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n E R LIFE WAS BUT BH'IEF. 


moves about with a restless manner, and a dis- % see now, that my heart would have rested in 
contented face; or sits for long periods in moody > them a9 the greatest good, letting go my hold 
silence; and half the night ho sighs on a sleep- > on the more substantial things of heaven; and 
less pillow. Life is a burdon. He takes no 5 just in the degree that I had done so, just in 
interest in anything or anybody out of his own the degree that I had turned myself away from 
narrow circle; and in this there is not a single $ spiritual good, to eat tlio chaff of nature, would 
agreeable aspect. What compensation does he '< I have been unhappy. Once, I called my fail- 
find in his luxurious home, and its ample, richly- > ures and losses misfortunes; now I see them to 
cultivated grounds? The starving mind will not ij have been disguised blessings from the hand of 
draw healthy nutrition from these; nay, it turns < God. It is all right, sir. All right, so far as I 
from them in loathing. ^ am concerned; and I bless the Wisdom that made 

If this is coming out all right, as the consum- $ my path, and the Hand that led me safely along 
mation of a man’s life in this world, then is life \ its rough places and difficult ascents.” 
indeed a failure. But there is a coming out $ Not so clear-seeing, not so submissive to the 
right in a different and higher sense; and it was ^ Divine Will was Mrs. Ringstrom. Yet, even her 
in this different sense that Adam Itingstrom had % dim eyes were growing clearer, and she could 
come out right. He did not gain ease and com- ' see, as earth lights grew feebler, and her mind 
petence for his declining years, but something $ gained some degree of spiritual perception, that 
better: the privilege (some would say necessity, s her husband’s steady faith had not been mocked, 
for so it seemed, looking from the outside) of' “I think,” she said, one day, after a call at 
being usefully employed as a means of provid- $ their rich neighbor’s; a call more of charity 
ing for the body’s needs. In this employment, s than friendship, for trouble had fallen there, 
which did not tax him to weariness, his mind $ “I think a more wretched family I have never 
found a resting-place, to which it could return ^ seen. There is no mutual affection; no sym- 
and quietly repose for a season, and then lift s pathy, even, one for the other, in suffering; no 
itself again, and pass into tranquil regions, $ mental strength; no looking away and beyond 
whore light, from a sun, not of this world, filled < the hard present; no reaching out of the nar- 
all the crystal air with heavenly brightness, s row circle of self. Why, Adam!” and her face 
And as year after year made white his head, $ brightened, “our homo is a paradise.” 
and duller the lustre of his eyes, hopes, and ^ 44 It might be larger, and more richly attired, 

fruitions, and sweet experiences were born in J Grace,” answered her husband, “but I am Bure 
his soul, and the peace of God that passeth all J it could not be a happier home. He knows best, 
understanding was laid upon it. $ I knew it would all come out right, and the right 

“I am sorry to find you thus, in your old % grows plainer every day.” 
age,” said a former business acquaintance, s Mrs. Ringstrom did not, by look, or word, or 
* alluding to his poverty. $ gesture even, say “No,” as in times past, to 

“It is all right,” was the smiling answer, j: this sentiment; for her eyes wero getting clearer 
“All right, my friend, and I would not that it ) also, and she was beginning to see beyond the 
were otherwise. He,” and ho raised his thin < veil of time into that world, where, for the rich 
finger upward, “knows best. If I could have £ in that faith which is made vital by good deeds, 
had my own way, I would have surrounded my- ■ there are mansions whose splendor no earthly 
self with earthly riches. But He saw what I ■ palace can approach. 






HER LIFE WAS BUT BRIEF. 

BY WILLIAM LINN K E E S E. 


IIkr life was but brief—but her tondorness cling* 
In the depths of our memories yet; 

Time bears tlio remembrance afar on his wing*. 
But ’tis not in our souls to forget. 

He bears it away to the uttermost clime, 

Until years are forgotten in years— 

But hearts, fleeter fur than the pinions of Time, 

. Float it back oh a river of tears. 


Iler life was but brief—yet tho soul never strays 
When the angel records it a prir.e— 

Like an exquisite star which hills dow n as we ga«e. 

She died vfhilo wo looked in her eyes. 

Sbo waves her whito hand from tho infinito sphere 
Far away from tho world and its care— 

Ah! dgli not to think *tl« farewell to us here. 

But remember who welcomes her there I 
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BABY’S KNITTED SHOE AND SOCK. 

BY MRS. JANi: WEAVER. 


These are knitted 
on steel needles, in 
Berlin wool of two co¬ 
lors. The shoe in one 
color, and the sock in 
white, form the pret¬ 
tiest contrast; pink 
and white, maize and 
white, or blue and 
white, are all suitable. 

The shoe is. in plain 
knitting, and ought to 
be worked tight and 
eren; the sock is in 
the cable and hem¬ 
stitch pattern, the top 
being completed by 
two rows of netting, 
the first row being on 
a larger mesh than the 
second, one stitch of 
the netting in every 

stitch of the knitting. A narrow ribbon, the \ it from slipping off the foot. The row of net- 
color of the shoe, is interlaced round the ancle, $ ting on the fine mesh ought to be in the colored 
which ties in the front with a bow, and keeps \ wool. 





BONNETS AND CAP. 



GREEN SILK BONNET. 


CAP. 


WHITE SILK BONNET. 
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PRINCESS ROYAL BODY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 



FK05T 07 P&IXCXES ROT AX BODY. 



BACK 07 PRIXCI88 ROYAL BODY. 


The very elegant dftody of which we give a % without the aid of a montua-maker, can make 
front and back view, will be universally adopted ij one for herself, 
for muslin robes for balls, &c. It is a square * No. 1. Front. 
baby’s body, made full back and front. In * No. 2. Back. 

Paris it is worn without a chemisette. This, of > To enlarge the pattern, from these diagrams, 
course, is a matter of taste with the wearer. •; to the full size required, take a piece of news- 
We give also diagrams, on the next page, by \ paper, or, if equally convenient, plain white or 
which to cut out the body, so that any lady, 5 brown paper, of the size you suppose to be 
78 
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DIAGRAMS OF PRINCESS ROTAL DODT. 

necessary, taking care that it shall be large < at a sightly obtuse angle (the exact angle can 
enough. Then draw the bottom line of No. 1, > be transferred from the diagram) eight inches 
eleven and a half inches long, as marked in the l long. And so on till the whole is finished, 
diagram. Next draw, at right angles, the left > Afterward enlarge No. 2 in the same way: then 
side, tyrelre inches high. Next, the right side, \ cut out by the enlarged pattern. 




BRIDAL PINCUSHION. 

BT MADEMOISELLE BOCHI. 

The materials of which this beautiful Pin- $ each of its quarters before commencing the 
cushion is formed must be either white satin ^ beadwork. Having completed the four divi- 
or white watered eilk, and two sorts of small * sions of the wreath, make the four flowers, and 
beads. Commence by cutting a strip of card- 2 attach them in their respective places. A row 
board two inches wide and fifteen inches long; ^ of larger beads may or may not bo carried 
form this into a ring, and cover it with the $ through the centre of this leaf-work, according 
satin well stretched. Then take some of the ^ to taste; but' if the stitches which fasten down 
fine wire used for making artificial flowers, and s the wire should happen to show, it will be an 
some small beads, and thread a sufficient length $ advantage to insert them. This being done, a 
to form a loop or leaf. Fasten this down at $ round cushion of white calico or linen must be 
its stalk end with a few stitches, and thread \ made to fit the interior of the circle, and raised 
a second loop of the different beads as much $ up in the inside, and a round of cardboard sewn 
smaller as will allow of its being placed within $ in for the bottom. All this being done, another 
the first, so as to form a double loop. Continue £ round of cardboard must be taken for the stand, 
this in the way shown in the engraving, until \ sufficiently large for the pincushion to be placed 
a sufficient length is done for one-quarter of the $ in the centre, and leave two inches clear, all 
circle, which must have had a mark placed on s round, on which a similar row of leaves and 
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BRIDAL PINCUSHION 
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flowers is to be worked; after which it is to be ? again through the cushion, and the two ends 
lined and have short loops of beads carried all £ finally tied together. The beads employed may 
round its edge, as a border, one over-wrapping !; be white, both opaque and transparent, pearl, 
the other. The cushion must then be placed in \ gold, silver, or steel; and with any combination 
the estfQt middle of the mat, and strongly tied \ of these a most elegant article may be produced, 
down by means of a mattress-needle brought ^ well worthy of its name of the «* Bridal Pin- 
through from underneath, looped through a j cushion.” 
bead-flower previously prepared, returned down * 
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PURSE IN CROCHET 


BX MRS. JANE WEAVER 


Wk give an engraving of a new and pretty 
purse, to be crocheted with gold thread. An- 


ij nexed is the pattern for the bottom. Below is 
^ the side. They are to be crocheted together, 
s and the purse finished with tassels. These 
5 purses, made in gold, are all the rage this 
S winter. 


THE BERLIN WOOL-^ORK PATTERN. 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This pattern, so elegant in design and color, ^ which should be mounted with a broad steel 
and altogether the most costly affair of the kind clasp and steel chain. It should be worked in 
erer got up in America, is intended for a bag, * very bright wools, and, in selecting the shades, 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 




care must be taken that they are all Tery dis- < effect. Worked on coarse canvas, in double 
tinct, and the colors dissimilar. It may be \ wool, it would answer for the bottom of a chair, 
grounded in any color that tho worker may ^ by extending the grounding on the four sides 
prefer; for instance, maize, white, or even a ^ to the size required, 
beautiful light-blue, would have a very good > 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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VELVET PORTMONNAIE. 


BT MBS. JANB WEAVER. 



Wb give, above, an engraving of a new port- < horizontal stripes are made by sewing gold 
monnaie, fall-size, to be done in green velvet i; braid over the diamonds. Many might prefer 
and gold braid. Lay the gold braid in dia- s the portmonnaie without these horizontal lines, 
monds, as aeon in the engraving, sewing a small | Send it to a portmonnaie manufacturer to make 
jet bead at the points of the diamonds. The > up. 


LADY’S WORK-BAG. 

BY HRS. JANE WEAVER. 










Wa give, above, an engraving of a new style £ light-blue, dark-blue, and yellow floss silk, 
of Work-Bag, to be done in Berlin wool, in $ The ground-work is light-blue, the diamonds 
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COMBINATION DESIGNS IN PATCHWORK. 



PATTERN FOR PART OP SIDE OP LADY’S WORK-DAG: FULL-SIZE. 


are in dark-blue, and the lines are in floss silk: ^ tion of the pattern of this side; but this is all 
as seen in the pattern above, which is of the $ that is necessary. This side is to be sewed to 
full-size. ^ pasteboard, and lined with silk. The bag is to 

The bottom, which is circular, should be ' be made of light-blue silk; the handles to be 
twelve inches in diameter, and covered with $ made of cord. 

light-blue silk. The side should be five inches ^ Where the bag is sewed on to the side there 
high. It will be seen that we give only a por- < should be a quilling of blue ribbon. 










































































































































































































































































PATTERS FOR OIRDLX-FOOUT: PULL-8TXK. 


This beautiful affair has just appeared in < appears when made up; and above a pattern of 
Paris, where it is all the rage. It is used to j one side, full-size. 

carry a handkerchief and portmonnaie. We \ Materials.— Quarter of a yard of sky-blue 
give, on the next page, an engraving of it, as it ii silk; some small pieces of black, red, and green 
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PINCUSHION IN CROCHET 


larger so as to allow for the seams; cut the 
centre-piece of green velvet, and lay it on the 
blue silk, as in the design, covering the edges 
with the gold braids. The four stars, in this 
centre-piece, are to be as follows; the top and 
bottom ones of black velvet, and the two side 
ones of red velvet: and they are put on in the 
same manner as the centre-piece itself. The 
gold thread is now to be laid across, in dia¬ 
monds, and fastened on the under side: and the 
smaller sized jet beads are to be sewn on, at the 
points of the diamonds: the larger sized jet 
beads to be sewn in the centro of the stars. 
The four corner patterns, outside of the centre¬ 
-piece, are of red velvet, and are braided, on the 
edges, with the gold braid. The two stars on 
the outside of the centre-piece, and the patterns 
at the top and bottom, are of black velvet, 
braided like the corner-pieces, and finished with 
beads. The whole is now to be sewed on the 
pasteboard. Make two sides in this manner. 
Put them together with a piece of velvet ribbon, 
bonnet width; line the bag with silk; and finish 


velvet; a spool of gold braid; a spool of gold 
thread; and two sizes of black beads. 

Cut a piece of pasteboard of the Bize of the 


full-size pattern; and the sky-blue silk a little ' 


with cord and tassels. This pocket is worn at 
the waist, being attached to the belt, as seen in 
one of the full-page fashion figures (the sitting 
one) given in the front of the number. 



PINCUSHION IN CROCHET. 

BT MB8. JANE WEAVER. 



This is to be worked in different shades of ^ white. We give part of the top. It is easy 
pink, as seen by the marks, interspersed with \ enough even for beginners. 
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DRAMATIC: AN ACTING CHARADE. 


BY 0. ANXIl FROST, AUTHOR OF “PARLOR CHARADES AXD PROVERBS.” 


CHARACTERS. 

Marxian Haynes, a stage-struck poet—John ChrroU, a 
wealthy merchant—Nellie, Mr. Carroll's daughter—Maggie, 
Nellie's maid and conjidante—Jerry, Mr. Haynes' servant. 

SCENE I. —DRAMA. 

Scene. —Mr. Cdrroil's parlor. 

Certain rises—Discovering Nellie seated at a table, with 
a large book open before her. Mr. Carroll, a handkerchief 
over his face, asleep before the fire. 

N ellie , —( Reading in a dramatic manner.) 

"Come, gentle night! come, loving, black-brow’d night; 
Give me my Romeo! and, when he shall dio, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars.’' 

Mr. Carroll.— (Moving uneasily.) —Eh t What ? 

Nellie. —Nothing, lather; I was only reading. 

“ Sleep on! Sleep dwell upon thine eyes." 

Mr. Carroll.— (In a sleepy, cross tone.)—How can anybody 
Meep when you keep np such a chattering? 

Nellis. —(In a tragic tone.) — I am dnmbl 

Me. Carroll.— For mercy’s sake stay so then. 

Nellik.—T o hear is to obey. (Silence for a moment, then 
Nellie reads, at first in an under tone, but gradually get- 
ting louder.) 

** Ob! brawling love I Oh! loving hate I 
Oh! anything of nothing Qrst create! 

Oh I heavy lightness—serious vanity! 

Misshapen chaos of well seeming forms I 
Feather of lead, (very loud.) bright smoke, cold fire." 

Mr. Carroll.— (Startiug up.)— Fire! Where? Fire! Fire! 

Nellie. —What is the matter? 

Mr. Carroll. —I thought eome one shonted fire. 

Nellie.—I t was I! I woe reading this glorious drama. 


Mr. Carroll.—T on are always reading some glorious £ 
drama! Glorious fiddlesticks! You hod hotter bo learning s 


to make bread. I will go to the library and seo if sleep is s 


possible there. Exit. !; 

Kellis.— What a hard fate is mine I Tho only child of a ^ 
man wealthy and aristocratic; there is no opening fur my s 


Marston. —Is that necessary? 

Nellie.—N ecessary! It is delicious! If there is no rope- 
ladder, I refuse to elope. Why think of the romance, Mare- 
ton? It will bo exactly like a scene from a drama. 

Marston.—B e it as you will. Anything to call you mine! 

Enter Maggie. 

Maooie. —Oh I Miss Nellie—Lor! Mr. Marston, are yoa 
here? Why, Mr. 6arroll is Just a-coming in here. 

Nrllie.— (Dramatically.) —Wo aro lost! 

Marston. —Not until I am found. Ain’t there a cloeet? 

Maggie. —No. Got in here, under the table. (Marston 
hides under table.) 

Nellie. —Oh! how my heart beats with terror. 

Maggie.— Goody 1 How I palpitates ! 

Enter Mr. Carroll. 

Mr. Carroll. —Nellie, get your bonnet. I want you to go 
with mo to call upon Mrs. Jndson. 

Nellie. —To-day, Papa? I cannot. I have a head-achef 
I tore my best dresB! I can’t make a call in an old bonnet! 
I have some work to finish- 

Mr. Carroll. —Is that all ? Come, no excuses. Run and 
get ready. Why, this morning you were wild to go, be¬ 
cause I told you the lady was literary. 

Nellie.—B ut, papa, I want to finish something. 

Mr. Carroll. — (Sarcastically.) —A new drama, probably. 

Nellie. —Yes, “The Unrelenting Parent; or, The Dis¬ 
tressed Lovers." 

Mr. Carroll. —Nonsensoi Your head runs eternally on 
the ploy. 

Nellie.— Don’t say play, dear papa, it is so horridly vul¬ 
gar. Say drama. 

Mr. Carroll. —Aro you going with me? 

Nellie. —To-morrow, dear papa. 

Mr. Carroll. —Well, I’ll not insist now, but remember 1 
shall certainly expect you to go to-morrow. 

Exit Mr. Carroll. 

Nellie.— Come forth, ray prisoner. 

Marston. —( Creeping out.)— That is a particularly on- 


talent*. Ah! for poverty. Then could I tread tho boards, ^ comfortable tabic. 

and sway the souls of listening multitudes. What field so !• Nellie. — Can you not bear a little inconvenience for my 
glorious as that the drama offers? But I alas! liavo no ^ Bake? Enter Mr. Carroll. 

occasion to exert myself, no sympathizing soul to share my \ Mr. Carroll.—I forgot my cane, ney dey! Who ore 
transports or anguish. None! Iam wrong. Marston! He, > you, sir! 

too, worships tho drama. My own Marston 1 } Nellie.—I t Is a friend of mine, father, Mr. John Jones. 

Mareton.— (Behind the. scenes.) jj Mr. Carroll.—D on’t fit, Nellie. Mr. Haynes, I believe I 

“It is my soul that calls upon my name!" ^ have already intimated to you that I prefer meeting you 

Enter Marston. N outride of my house. 

Nellie. Oh! Bfarston, how imprudent you are! My c Nellie. —Dear father, do not reproach him. 

Cither has just left the room, and you know how angry ho > Marston .—(Gloomily.)—D o not speak, Eleanor. I can 
would be to find you here. ^ bear my fote. 

Marston.—I have been in the hall, hidden behind a cloak j! Nellie.— ( Kneeling.) —Sparo him, fatherl See, I kneel 
** hat-rack, for two hours, waiting for him to leave the £ with tears to implore his pardon. 
room - £ Mr. Carroll. —Get up, you idiot I Are you insano? 

Nellie. —How romantic! Oh! Marston, I am so glad you ^ Nellie.— (In a very tragic tone, with much gesture.) 
are poor I $ “Mad! Mad! Ay, that it is! Ay, that it is! 

Marston. —Thank yon I I cannot, however, exactly sym- ^ Ia’t to bo mad, to speak, to move, to gaze, 

pathixs in the sentiment. i But not know how, or why, or wtaonee, or whore? 

Nellie. —If you were rkh, lather would probably quietly ? To see that there are laces all around mo, 

•ooMat to our marriage, and we would have a hum-drum | Floating within a diin, discolored haze, 

wedding, take a month’s journey, and settle quietly down £ Yet have distinction, vision but for one? 

just like the rest of the world. But now an elopement, \ Ohl I am mad—wildly, intensely mad I" 

rope ladder - s Mb, Carroll. — Upon my word I think you are. 
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Mar8Ton.—A mere quotation, sir. Fazio 1 
Mr. Carroll.—W hat 7 
Marston.— Fazio, a drama. 

Mr. Carroll. —Drama! Do not mention the word again. 

I hear nothing else from morning till night. I hare 
tragedy for dinner, comedy for breakfast, farce for supper. 
Nellie go to your room. {To Maggie.) You go with her. 
Nellie. —(7b J farston.) —For a short period, farewell! 
Marston. — StAy! I will go! Mr. Carroll, good day, air. 
Nellie, fhrewell 1 farewell! Exit Marston. 

Mr. Carroll. —A stage-struck puppy, without brains 
enough to keep himself from starving. 

Nellie. — {Sadly.) —Gone! Oh! Marston. 

u Think how long the time will be 
To these eyes that weep for thee!” 

Mm. Carroll. — {Sarcastically.)— That, I presume, is an¬ 
other quotation, from another drama. Remember I will 
have no more visits from that John Jones. I will go tell 
the servants not to admit him. Exit. 

Nellie. —Maggie; get your bonnet, now, to take a note 
from roe to Marston. No course is left us now but flight. 
Quick, Maggie. 

Maggie.—I’ ll be ready in live minutes. Exit Maggie .. 

Nellie tits down to the table to write. 

Curtain fatli. 

BCE2TX II. —TICK. 

Scene .— Mr. Martton Haynes' room. Upon a table are 
foils, books, pens, ink, and paper , a number of bills unre- 
ceiptrd. The whole room wears a disorderly look. 

Curtain rises—Discovering Marston shaking a coat, and 
Jerry on his knees picking up books and papers from the 5 
floor. J 

Marston. —Come, Jerry, get me my hat and cloak. What \ 
time is it? , 

Jerry. —Sure, sir, its eleven jist. j 

Marston. —A whole hour yet before the tirao set for our 
elopement. Jerry, you are sure you understood all my j 
directions? \ 

Jerry. —Indade, sir, I did. It’s to buy new furniture for } 
the room I am, and a new carpet, which won't come, sure, \ 
before it’s wanted, and I’m to have all ready a week from j 
to-day. < 

Marston. —When I shall return with my bride from our < 
wedding tour. (vlitcfr.) My pawned watch and studs must ^ 
pay the expenses of the trip. s 

Jerry. —Mr. Haynes, I’ll have everything beautiful; but ^ 
sure there's one thing you have forgot. ' 

Marston. —Oh! tho curtains! Be sure you remember •! 
them. ^ 

Jerry. —Sure, sir, it ain’t tho now curtains that’s on my ^ 
mind. ^ 

Marston. —Nor on my windows. Oh! I know, Jerry. I s 
forgot to give you particular directions about the delicate ^ 
repast my love must find prepared. s 

Jerry.— As yc plaisc, sir, it’s niver a bit o’ that either, n 
Marston. —Out with it, then, Jerry. What is it? £ 

Jerry. —It’s the money, sir. Nivor a cent have you given s 
me for all the new things, sure. ^ 

Marston.— Money! Filthy lncre! $ 

.Jerry. —It may be filthy, sir; but it’s mighty convenient s 
Intirely. $ 

Marston.— So, it is the money that has weighed on your t; 
mind? s 

Jerry. —Ay, sir, heavier than it weighs on my pocket. ? 

Marston. —Jerry, you must procure these articles with- i 

out money. 

Jerry.— Sure, sir, how’ll I do it? jl 

Marston. —You must get them, Jerry, upon tick. < 

Jerry. —Wbat’s that, sir? Sure I never heard of It afore !; 
this blessed day. ^ 

Marston.—T ick, Jerry, tick is the synonym for credit. % 


Jerrt.—S ure, sir, is it that same? 

Marston. —You will tell the store-keepers that your 
master has just married an heiress, an only child, with 
plenty of money coming from a rich lather, {aside.) who is 
willing to forgive her, {aloud,) and say that all bills will be 
paid when I return. 

Jerry. —And is that tick? Sore your honor has been 
living on it for sometime. ( Pointing to the bills.) 

Marston. —True. Jerry, too true. Never mind, when mj 
great poem is finished, fortune’s tides will turn, and then, 
Jerry, we will bid farewell to poverty- 

Jerrt.—A nd tick! 

Marston. —It Is time I left. The appointed hour draw* 
nigh. Remember my directions, Jerry. (In a dramatic 
manner.) Now, Marston, now for Eleanor and love. Exit 

Jerrt. —Good-by. Good luck to yocs both. ( Imitating 
Marston.) Now, Jerry, now, for furniture on tick! Exit. 

Curtain faUs. 

SCENE III.—DRAMATIC. 

.Scene.—.Same as scene II. 

Enter Maggie and Jerry. 

Magoie.—S o that is the reason the rooms were not re¬ 
furnished. 

Jerrt. —Dado an’ it is. Niver a bit of furniture conld I 
get without the money down; an’, when I mentioned 
Misther Marston’s wife, didn’t they toll mo that was an old 
dodge, on’ I couldn’t come It over them. 

Magoie. —Miss Nellie is a bad wife for a poor man. It Is 
twelve o’clock, and she ain’t out of her room yet. 

Nellie. — (Calling from behind the scene.)— Maggie! Mag¬ 
gie! 

Magoie. —Coming, mum! 

Jerry. — (Taking a letter from his pocket) —Hero, Maggie, 
give this to Mrs. Haynes. I must go down town of an 
errand. Good day to yo, darlint. Take this (kisses her) an’ 
my blessing. Exit , singing Rory O'Moore. 

Nellie. —( Calling again.) —Maggie! Maggie! 

Maogik.—I’ m coming, mum! I wonder what’s in this 
letter? (Tries tojieep.) Enter Kellis. 

M aggie. —I guess It’s from Mr. Carroll. 

Nellie.—W hy don’t you come when I call Jon? 

Maooie.— (Handing the letter.) —I was just seeing if this 
was directed to you or Mr. Haynes, mum. 

Nellie. —Go into my room, and lay out my bonnet and 
cloak. I may go out. * Exit Maggie. 

Nellie. — (Opening the letter.) —From papa! (Reads.) How 
provoking! Was there ever an unfortunate girl eo perse¬ 
cuted as I am? Hero is papa writing to forgive us. Says 
my lotter was so pathetic he cannot refuse his pardon fbr 
my disobedience. Of courso I had to write a penitent letter, 
but it is too absurd for him to forgive us. Just as Marston 
and I had made our arrangements for going upon the stage. 
Wore to call together, this morning, upon the manager of 
tho Walnut Street Theatre. We are sure to succeed. Stop! 
I have it. This letter never reached me. Marston shall 
know nothing about it, and we will call. (7 >ars the letter, 
and throws the pieces itiio the fire.) Enter Marston. 

Marston. —Good morning, love. 

Nellie. —Where have you been. Marston? 

Marston. — Why, I am accustomed to early rising, Nellie, 
and I have been out attending to some business. (Aside.) 
Felling my seal ring to buy the dinner. (Aloud.) No let¬ 
ter from your father? 

Nellie.— It may come to-morrow, Marston. 

Marston. —The stage seems now our only hope. Your 
father would surely have answered before this, bad he in¬ 
tended to forgive us. 

Nellie. —I think so! Are you prepared for our interview 
with the manager, or shall we rehearse some scenes befol* 
we start? 

Marston.—W e will rehearse now, if you are willing. 
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Xelul—( Dramatically .) —Willing! Eager! 

Marstox.—I *hall first give him the interview between 
Hamlet and his father’s ghost. Enter Jerry. 

Marston.—A nd, in good time, here comes the ghost. 

.—Where? Let me go. (Starts to run.) 

Marstox.—J erry, stay here. Mrs. Haynes and I wish to 
rehearse a few scenes. (Calling.) Maggie! Enter Maggie . 

Marstox.—Y ou and Maggie will assist us. First, I am 
Hamlet; you, Jerry, are my father’s ghost. 

Jouir .—Av ye plase, sir, I’d rather be the gentleman. I 
never was a ghost, sir. 

Marstox.—M rs. Haynes will tell you what to say. Now! 
Stand there! ( Striking an attitude, and speaking, with 
much gesture, to Jerry.) “Whither wilt thou lead me? 
Speak! 1*11 go no further.” 

Jerrt.—S ure. sir. I don’t want you to. 

Nellie.—J erry, say, “Mark me!” 

Jeert.—A rrah then, I don’t want to be marked. 

Nuuk.—S ay it- 

Jerxt.—O h! very well. “ Mark me!” 

Marstox.—“I will!” 

Nelue.—( 7b Jerry.) 

“ My hour is almost come 
When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must rentier up myself.” 

Maggie.—O h! Lor, mum! What have you been and 
done? 

Knur..—Jerry, that is your next speech. 

JiRar —Av ye plaae, I don’t exactly like the sentiment. 

Marston. —Oh! botheration. Who can be inspired undor 
these circumstances? 

Nellie. —Suppose we try a scene from your play. 5 

Marstox.—*‘T ho Languishing Lovers?” Well, we will. t 
Jerry, you stand there; you are the willow tree, behind j 
which Orlando listens to the outpourings of Constantin's * 
•rmL You. Maggie, are Clarinda, Constanti&’s confidante. 
Now! (Oik’s behind Jerry.) Are you ready? Begin. 

Nellie.— (To Maggie.) —“Give me thine ear-” 

Maggie. —Lor, mum, what do you want with it?* 

Nellie. —Do not interrupt me. 

*OiTe me tbino ear, Clarinda, whilst I tell 
The story of my love: Twas on a Summer’s eve 
I sat beneath the whispering cedars, whilst the lark 
Poured f.rth his tuneful melodies. Sudden before me rose 
A form, noire, more than mortal.” 

Maggie.—L and, mnm, wasn’t you skeered? 

Nelu*l— (Not heeding Aer.)—*Twas he! Orlando! My 
Orlando! 

Marstox. —(Rushing forward suddenly , and knocking 
Jerry down.) —Constantin! My Constantin! (Nellie rushes 
Is Marston, faints, and falls upon the floor.) 

Nelue.—( Rising , in an indignant voice.) —Why didn’t 
you catch me ? 

Jeert .—( Rising too.) —And me. 

Marstox.— (To Nellie .)—You came forward too quickly. 
Try it again. “Constantia! My Constantia!” (Opens his 
arms.) 

Nellie.—( Ruthing at him violently.) —“Ah! that voice!” 

( Flints. Marxian staggers, falls on one knee, letting Nellie 
dip to the ground.) [ 

Mirstox.—M ercy, Nell, how heavy you are! 

Nelue. —( Rising.) —Wo must learn to (hint properly. Try 
it once more. For pity’s sake don’t let mo fall again. 

Marstox.— (Standing with open arms.) —“Constantia! 
My Con* t an tin! < 

Nellie.— (Standing opposite.)— Ah! that voice.” (Both 
rush forward together, miss each other. MarsUm falls 
•gainst Jerry , and Nellie runs against the wall.) 

Marstox.—O nco more! Turn your face this way. (Opens 
his arms. Nellie walks slowly across the room and faints 
inis Mar don's arms.) 


Jerrt. — (Opening his arms.) —Mnggio! My Maggie! 

Maqgik.— (Rushing into Jerry's arms.) —Alii that voice. 

M arston.— ( Kissing Nellie.) —My lovo ! My sweetest one! 
Speak 1 Look upon me. 

Jerrt .—(Kissing Maggie.) —Arrah, Mavourneen. Spake. 
Look this way. 

Nelue.— (In a feeble voice.) —Orlando. Oh! bliss unut¬ 
terable! (/hints again.) 

Maggie.—B e done wid yer blarney. 

Marstox. —She Aunts! She dies! Darling, look up! 

Enter Mr. Carroll. 

Mr. Carroll. —Are you all deaf? I’ve rung four times. 
( Marston, Nellie, Jerry, and Maggie, all stand erect, and 
speak at once.) 

Marston.— Mr. Carroll. 

Nelue.— Papa! 

Maggie.— The ould gentleman! 

Jerrt.—W ho In the world’s that? 

Mr. Carroll. —What are you doing? What does all this 
mean? 

Nellie. —We were rehearsing. 

Mr. Carroll.—N onsense! As a married woman I hoped 
you had dropped all this nonsense. Mr. Haynes, as you are 
now my daughter’s husband, I trust you will aid me in the 
endeaTor to correct this exaggerated taste for dramatic ex¬ 
hibitions. 

Marston. — (Gloomily.) —We must go upon the stage, or 
starve. 

Mr. Carroll. — (Good-naturedly.) —Nonsense! For the 
present you will come homo with me, and then we will dis. 
cuss business. 

Marstox. — (Taking Mr. CarrolVt hand.) —I feel ashamed, 
sir, to have ever deceived so noble a nature. Forgive me! 
My future life will provo my sorrow. 

Nellie.— (Dramatically, taking Mr. Carroll's other hand.) 
—Forgive us both. (Kneels. Marston also kneels.) 

Marston. —Bloss our union, father. (Jerry and Maggie 
kneel.) 

Jerrt.—A nd ours, too, av yo plase. Curtain falls. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. < 

The Last Time. —You remember him, do you not? What ^ 
a fine-looking fellow ho was, and not a bit spoiled by col- > 
lego life I He bade you a pleasant “ good morning” and went s 
away with a smilo on his lips. There was nothing unusual ' 
In his manner—he was always tender and gentle, always s 
respectful and affectionate. lie galloped from the door, his s 
bright curls nodding, bis fine form erect; and proud seemed ^ 
the milk-white hone of his handsome burden. n 

Alas! it was his ride to death. That “good morning”— ^ 
that happy, sunny smilo were his last—and who dreamed \ 
it might bo so? s 

Now, how we linger on the recollection of that voice 1 !; 
How wo strivo to think there was some look, some tone 
more tender than usual! How we press the hot, throbbing j> 
temples as we cry, “Ohl that I had known I should never ^ 
too him again!” But vain the wild wish; it jars against *> 
the doors of the sepulchre. 

Mary 1 the sweet home flower. ^ 

Wo see her now, standing with a half-mournful, half-be- ^ 
wildorcd look on the platform of thq crowded cars. Some- ji 
body josted with her upon the possibility of her obtaining ? 
a seat because she was young and handsomo. As she en- $ 
tered, she turned onco, and a smilo broke like a sunbeam £ 
over her bright face. 

“May she have a happy journey!” said we, “she is going 
to her bridal. One waits for her, with love and impatience, 
a few miles from here, and they will both be home to-mor¬ 
row.” What a bright, beautiful glance slio gave us! as if 
all the brightness and beauty of her maidenhood combined 
to make the last recollection of Mary glorious to remem¬ 
ber. It was the last, for soon a fearful sound shocked the 
ear. A cloud of dust and cinders, fire and broken wood—a 
hoary plunge—a cry of mental agony—and whore was 
Mary? Dead! under the ice of the river—and when they 
brought her forth, the strange, mournful, uncertain look 
that first clouded her young faco, rested there now; but $ 
the smile! that is imperishable while we live, for it was \ 
her last. ^ 

Ho had been ill, but was bolter now. How glad you ^ 
were as you took his cool hand in yours and felt tho tern- $ 
perato beat of the pulse! Ills smilo was yet languid, his s 
■pooch faint. The dark locks hung listless over his brow, ^ 
on which disease had traced bluer veins and paler tints: 
but ho was better. The d«.>ctor said so, the nurse said so; s 
ho himself murmured, “I am better.” .So you parted from ^ 
him with a light heart, looking back before you closed tho ^ 
door, to add some word of advice. Tho white faco answered ^ 
your glance eagerly; the largo eyes—you will never f-rget > 
their soul-language while you live—it recurs again and \ 
again. It is painted on tho walls of night in fadeless colors; s 
It was tho last time—the la^t loving, life-look—and how i; 
you will treasure it! } 

That laugh! s 

It sounds over the bridge of death till Its arches ring ^ 
again. In that familiar altitude ho i^tood, ono hand on tho ^ 
marble frame of the fire-place, one foot crossed over tho ^ 
other, his head thrown back, his brown locks shaken by ;* 
the jubilant glee to which tho whole frame danced. You ^ 
thought what a happy, jovial, handsome fellow he wasl 
full of life and wit—roaring his jokes, telling his capital 
stories, makiug mother, sister, and wife proud of his beauty, 
his geniality, his love. And you knew that with all his 
Jollity ho was gentle as tho lamb, true as steel, reverent 
toward all, good, pure-hearted. Your pleasure grew as you 
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saw him in his young manhood, laughing tho beautlfal 
laugh of innocent hilarity. You left him still in tho midst 
of his jesting—you thought of his morry eye even till the 
day following; and, at its close, a shock came that you will 
never forget. Tho evening paper lying damp on your knee 
seemed suddenly wet with the dews of the grave. There 
it was in capital letters—great disaster—steamboat explo¬ 
sion—names of the killed and wounded— his name beading 
the list. In vain you tried to think it a dream—could be 
be dead?—that beautiful croature!—the hope of so many 
hearts!—the pride of so many eyes! 

You go shrinkingly to his home—if proof hod been want¬ 
ing, there It is—wild posture, shrieking sorrow, and dumb 
and tearless grief. 

Who does not remember some last look? Tho aged man, 
pillowed on his chair, his eyes following languidly the 
object of his dearest love. The mother wrestling with tbe 
anguish of bidding her babes farewell. Tho brother, un¬ 
folding new plnns for life, even till tho death-grasp is on 
his vitals. Tho sister, frail as a beautiful flower, and lading 
as surely. The wife, lingering long on the brink, whilo the 
golden cord of earthly love unwinds with every slow pulsa¬ 
tion of the dying heart. The husband, with eyes fattened 
upon the face that has bent over him with ceaseless solici¬ 
tude, and whose tears cool tho hot fever of tho brain. Ths 
little babe, helpless as the violet crushed by a careless foot. 
W r o have all seen tho last look in some of these; for what 
would we exchange tho memory? How wo dwell upon it! 
and tho eyes, long closed and sealed in tho slumber of the 
grave, beam with fresh lustro as wo thiuk. Tho Ups press 
ours again—tho smile brightens tho lovely face. Lightly 
rings tho laugh through our soul’s winding-places—softly 
echo the words of endearment, thrilling with the charm of 
old, and wo lovo to preface every montion of tho lost with 
the words, 

“The last time I saw him.” 

Be Cheerful. —Always bo choerful. Nobody over gains 
anything by desponding. It is astonishing how difficulties 
disappear before a sunshiny disposition. You think yoar 
own troubles are the most serious in the world, but if yoa 
knew all the secrets of your next door neighbor, you would 
find thnt there was care, and sorrow, and disappointment 
there also. True courage consists in overcoming difficul¬ 
ties, not in being overcome by them. Not only your owa 
happiness, bnt that of your household also, depends on your 
being cheerful. Welcome your husband home with smiles. 
Ho has his own troubles, at that office, store, or work shop 
of his. If he does not bring them home, but manfully spares 
you tho annoyanco of them, imitate his cxumplo and keep 
your own to yourself. If ho comes to yon, worn out by 
them, for sympathy, or repose, or counsel, l>e cheerful, and 
so reinvigorate him for tho arduous battle of life. A cheer¬ 
ful home makes good-tempered children, for example is 
always better than precept. Always bo cheerful I 

Our Colored Berlin Pattern.— We think wo may say 
that this is the most superb pattern, os it is altogether the 
most costly ono, ever published in any magnzino. It u 
printed in no less than twelve colors. Remember, no other 
American periodical gives these patterns (thus printed ia 
colon) at all. Noxt month, we shall publish a pattern, 
entirely different, lo style, but quite as splendid and costly. 
Through the entire year, 1861, we shall have a brilliant 
succession of patterns. 
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•Fetebsom” rom, 1961—Berra Than Ever. —On the 
cover, this month, will be found our Prospectus for 1861. 
Every year's experience teaches us how to do better for 
ear subscribers; while the continual 'increase in our cir¬ 
culation enables us to afford costlier and still costlier 
attractions. Hence it is that we make no idle boast in 
saying that “ Peterson” has improved with every year. 
Htace also we are able to promise that “ Peterson’' for 
1861 will be even better than for 1860. 

In addition to our usual quantity of original stories, 
from the best writers of the country, we shall publish, in 
1861, the following copy-right novelets: 

A BROKEN LIFE, 

BT MRS. ASX s. 8IKPHKK8. 

BARBARA’S AMBITION, 


BT J. T. TBOWBBIDOB. 

HARLEY BROOKS, 

DT FRANK LEI BENEDICT. 

T11E GIRL GUARDIAN, 

BT OBACX OAKD5IB. 

One of these—that by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens—will run 
through the entire year. The others will be shorter. No 
ocher Ladies’ l^gazine, wo predict, will have any novelets 
half so good, Everybody concedes tho superiority of the 
stories in “ Peterson.” 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub¬ 
scribe for “ Peten^n,” if its claims are but fairly presented. 
Be first in the Jicld! A specimen will be sent, gratis, if 
written for, to show to acquaintances, so that your own 
copy need not bo Injured. Do not lose a moment! 

What is Economt!—E conomy is not hoarding, any more 
than extravagance is liberality. Ho who can afford to 
•pend five thousand a year, does injury to trade, if he does 
wot spend it. Ho would be just as wrong as ho, who having 
but a thousand a year, should spend two thousand. Of 
course, no one is justified in spending his entire income, 
even when it is derived from a realized fortune; for there 
are always exceptional expenses, such as refurnishing, sick¬ 
ness, Ac_ which, otherwise, would eat into his capital. 
Mach the less ought anybody in business to spend all he 
makes. But niggardliness is to bo equally avoided. Tho 
smallest Income can he so distributed as to bring more or 
less of the refinements of life. We do not live merely to 
amass money. We live, on tho contrary, to make our homes 
cultivated and our (amilieg happy: to advance in all moral 
aad spiritual well-being: to grow “brighter and brighter 
to the perfect day.” 

Thb noMC or Washington.—M essrs. J. W. Byram A Co., 
112 south Third street, Philadelphia, have Just issued a new 
edition of their great picture of Mount Vornon, printed in 
fifteen oil colors. This has been one of the most popular 
pictures ever published iu this country. Wo would advise 
ail who have not dune so, to secure a copy at once. Price, 
illy cents, post-paid, to any part of tho oouutry. 

“Oaownio two Inches.” —A little girl of twelre, who 
muds us a Urge club, says:—“ I got all these names myself, 
sod have earned my extra copy. I'vo grown two inohes 
since 1 mado up the club, at the idea of having my own 
Magazin e .” That extra copy went quick. 

“Better than a Swxetoeabt.**— A young lady writes to 
us**I cannot do without my Magasine. I miss it more 
ttu n I would my sweetheart, for it is certainly more enter¬ 
taining.” 


s' Oub Pbkkium Engratino tob Clubs.—O ur old fHends 
> know that wo do not give people premiums for subscribing 
| to “ Peterson.” We hold that every subscriber gets his or 
j her money’s worth in the Magazine. But we have always 
\ made a practice to give a premium to anybody getting up 
s a club. The premium for 1861, is, we think, tho most de- 
\ sirable we hare erer offered. It is. as described in the 
^ Prospectus, an engraving of the largest size for framing; 
<> is done in line and stipple; and is one of tho best works of 
s the late Thomas Ill man. It has never before been pub- 
i fished. In no other way can it be had except from “ Peter- 
s son.” So get up a club, if you wish this costly affair! To 
s those who prefer an Album, we will, as stated in the Pros* 
^ pectus, send an Album, instead of tho engraving, if they 
write for it. Or wo will send $1.25 worth of T. B. Peterson 
^ A Brothers’ publications. 

s New Music. —“Winner’s Dime Book of Violin Tunes,” 
i> No. 4, 5 and 6, are Just issued. No. 4 contains tho ccle- 
s br&ted “Rochester Schottische,” “The Wife’s Dream,” and 
i; five other beautiful pieces. No. 5 contains “The Hand 
\ Organ Hornpipe,” “Tho Caledonian Quadrilles,” and other 
;> airs. No. 6 “The Musidora Mazourka,” “Zingara Polka,” 
^ “Moonlight on tho Ocean,” and several other popular melo* 
^ dies, all of which aro arranged in an easy and pleasing style. 
;) Copies will be sent, post paid, upon receipt of tho price, 

< (ten cents per number.) Address tho publisher, Sep. Wip* 
| ner, 716 Spring Oardcn street, Philadelphia. 

£ Line Subscribers. —A lady, remitting two dollars for 1861, 
\ says, “I find the fireside is not complete without ‘ Peterson.’ 
\ Therefore consider me as a life subscriber.” This is what 
i hundreds declare. 

< Increase in 1861.—Tho indications Are that wo shall have 
^ a larger edition thgn ever in 1860. Everybody, everywhere, 
s is subscribing for “ Peterson.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Forest Hymn. By William Cullen Bryant. Illus¬ 
trated from original drawing «, by John A. Hows. New 
York: Townsend d? Co. —This exquisite volume is certainly 
an era in American illustrated book publishing; fully equal 
in every respect to the best English productions of a similar 
class. We have been so long accustomed to seeing illus¬ 
trated works slovenly got up, with designs showing mediocre 
talent, engraving and printing of tho most ordinary sort, 
that no one can take up this charming volume without a 
feeling of gratification and prido, that it has, at last, been 
proved that American publishers can produce such a w ork, 
that an American artist has been found fully master of the 
task ho has undertaken. For tlireo years past the pictures 
of Mr. John A. Hows hnvo attracted much attention in 
various exhibitions, and tho publication of this book has 
made for him a reputation at an age when most men are 
only struggling into momentary notice. Here aro thirty- 
two designs—so varied, so excellent in every particular— 
showing a power and imagination equal to that evinced in 
the poem—that the book, from tho first page to the last, is 
a succession of delightful surprises. Mr. Hows has evidently 
lived and reveled In tho glory of our American forests. 
Beautiful landscapes, dark hemlock groves, luxuriant 
masses of flowers, ferns, and creeping vines meet the eys 
wherever It falls. The title page, with its massive arch, 
through which one looks into the recesses of a forest, forms 
a fitting portal to the beautiful scenes that lie beyond. 
The daily and weekly press have teemed for months with 
notices of this work—several loading English publications 
have pronounced it quite equal to the efforts of Birket 
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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 


Poster; yet, we confess we were not prepared for the origi¬ 
nality, the power, the wealth of fancy and poetry which 
are displayed in it. There is nothing here to remind one of 
any by-gone book, any other artist. Mr. Hows has gone at 
onco to nature, scorning in numberless instances old estab¬ 
lished forms, and the consequence has been that nature has 
unfolded to him the secrets and the beauties which others 
seek in vain to depict. The mechanical portions of the 
work are so admirably done, and these gems so fittingly 
enshrined, that the publishers have placed themselves, by 
its production, at the head of their craft in this department 
of book-making. 

The Three Cousins. By J. A. Maitland. 1 roZ., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. —Novels of incident 
will always be more generally popular than novels of cha¬ 
racter. Tho present fiction belongs to the former class. 
The story has no let up, in its interest, from beginning to 
end. The distress of a needle-woman iu New York arrests 
the reader in tho earlier chapters; then follows a descrip¬ 
tion of a storm and shipwreck off the coast of Kent; then 
tho narrative bears one away, on board a South Sea whalor, 
to tho Pacific; and finally, after an ever-changing series of 
adventures, tho tale concludes happily, os all such tales 
should. T. B. Peterson & Brothers will send this, or any 
other of their books, to any place by mail, free of postage, on 
receipt of tho price. The price of “The Three Cousins,” 
bound in cloth, is $1.25. 

Winnie and Walter; or , Story-telling at Thanksgiving. 
Winnie a nd Walter's Christmas Stories. Winnie a nd Wal¬ 
ter's Evening Talks with their Father about Old Times. 3 
vols., 16 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton d Co. —These three modest 
little books for children come most opportunely now, but 
they may be read with great pleasure at any time. They are 
charmingly written, and have the faculty of engrossing the 
attention of persons older in years, than those for whom 
the stories are intended. It is impossible to decide which 
is the best volume of the three, when all are so very good. 
Tho type and paper are unexceptionable. 

The King of the Mountains. From the French of Ed¬ 
mond About. By Mary L. Booth. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
J. E. Tilton d; Co. —The scene of this story is laid in Greece, 
the hero being a brigand chief, whose head-quarters are in 
the mountains, not for from Athens. In addition to the 
robber and his band, two English women, two Americans, 
a German doctor, and several other personages figure in the 
■tory. The descriptions of modern Greek life are excellent; 
the story is full of incident; and tho style is sprightly. The 
publishers issue tho volume in very handsome style. 

Where There's a Will There's a Way. By Alice B. 
Haven. 1 vol., 16 mo. New York: D. Appleton d Co.— 
There is no w riter of books for the young who excels Mrs. 
Haven, better known, perhaps, to her readers as “Cousin 
Alice.” Wo know no one, in fact, who equals her. The 
object of tho present tale is to show the difference between 


s* Harry Cover dale's Courtship and Marriage. By Frank 
J E Smedley. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d 
^ Brothers.— This is a handsome edition, illustrated with 
^ spirited engravings, of one of the most mirth-moving 
s novels in the language. Mr. 8medley, even in his “ Frank 

1 Farleigh” and “Lewis Arundel,” has not been happier 
J than in “Harry Ooverdale.” A good laugh, physicians sav, 

> is better than a month of medicine. Weighed, by this 
\ standard, “Harry Coverdale” is worth a year’s prescrip- 
!; tions. Price, $1.25. 

£ The Greatest Plague of Lift; or, the Adventures qf a 
\ Lady in Search of a Good Servant. By a lady who has 
\ been almost “worried to death.** 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. 
s B. Peterson & Brothers. —This is a novel with which thou* 
j! sands of our fair readers will sympathize. We believe this 
^ is the first time that experiences of this peculiar kind have 

> been put upon record. The book is full of whimsical anec- 
\ dotes, the tale is clearly told, and, on the whole, a more 

< comical affair we have never read. Price, fifty cents. 

^ Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By Her- 
^ bert Spencer. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton d 
Co. —Tho author of this book, as the publishers, in their 

< preface, truly say, is “ eminent among tho pioneer thinkers 
\ of the age.” What such a man writes, on a theme so ali- 
s important as education, is of interost to every parent, to 
J every teacher, to every friend of his kind. Wo find the 
5 work thoroughly broad, in Its exposition of its subject, and 
<! recommend it, as such, to the public generally. 

J Legends of the Madonna as Represented in the Fins 
\ Arts. By Mrs. Jameson. 1 vol., 18 mo. Boston: Ticknor 

< d Fields. —This is an edition, “ in blue and gold,” of one of 
\ the most popular workB of this popni&r writer. It is a 
\ book especially interesting to women. We know no surer 
\ sign of culture than to see a volume like this on a 

> centre-table. The present edition is a corrected and cn- 
jj larged one. For the frontispiece thero is a good portrait of 

2 the author. 

< Hopes and Fears. By the author of “ The Heir of Bad- 
!; clyffc.'* 2 vols., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton d Co.— 

£ This new fiction will be eagerly read by thousands. After 
v Miss Mulock, and the author of “ Adam Bede,” there is no 
^ female novelist so popular as the writer of this book. 

s have not yet had leisure to peruse the work, having re- 
5; ceived it just as we go to press; but the London journals 
^ describe it as quite equal to the best of Mias Yongc’s farmer 
*> stories. 

s Considerations on some of the Elements and Conditions of 
j; Social Welfare and Human Progress. By C. S. Henry, D. 
v D. 1 vol.. 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton d Co. —This is 
^ a collection of lectures delivered at tho New York Univer- 
J; sity. To discuss them properly would require more spacs 
v than wo have to spare at present. We may say, however, 
in brief, that thero is much truth in most of what Dr. 
Henry advances. 


self-will, which is wrong, and will which is right; and this \ The Or m t Preparation; or, Bedemption Draweth Nigh 
moral, so useful and so necessary, is inculcated in a charm- £ By the Rev. John Camming, D. D., F. R. & E First Series. 
Ing story about Carrie Abbot and her papa. The volumo ? 1 v ol, 12 mo. New York: Rudd d Oirleton.— Dr. Camming 
would mako a very suitoblo gift for the holiday season. | has made himself famous, wherever the English language 
The Prince's Ball. By E A. Steadman. 1 vol. New < 1* spoken, by his attempts to explain prophecy. This is 
York: Rudd d Carleton. —A lively satire on the flunkeyism, \ one his best treatises on this inexhaustible subject- Thou- 
which broke out, more or less, during the visit of Baron \ **u»da will read it with interest. 

Renfrew to tho United States. The ball, at New York, \ Home Ballads and Pbems. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
comes in for an especial share of the satire. The volume is \ 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d Fields.—A collection of 
Illustrated. * the later fogltlve p{eces of Mr . Whittier. Tho volume is 

May Ooverdale. 1 eoL, 12 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton d \ printed in the usual handsome style of Ticknor A Fields- 
Q>.—A story of a London dress-maker’s apprentice, told \ The Big Night-Cap Letters. 1 r ol^ 18 mo. N w Tori: 
with touching pathos, and full of religions feeling. Wo J D. Appleton d Co.—' This is tho fifth book of a well known 
know few books so good of their kind. The publishers have * series, and is bv the same author as the preceding ones. It 
issued it in very neat style. > a capiuI work for children. 
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Quiet Thought* for Quiet Hours. By the author of ) 
* Life’s Morning,” “Life's Evening,’ 1 “Sunday Hours,” ; 
Sc. 1 voL. 16 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton S Co. —A very ex- t 
tellent book, beautifully printed, and illustrated with taste. | 
K would be particularly suitable for a Christmas, New- \ 
Years, or birthday gift. J 

Wi- Wa- Wanda. A Legend of old Orange. 1 r 61., 12 mo. ;> 
.V>«r York: Rudd rf Carle ton.- —The merits of this poein, \ 
which are considerable, wonld be moro generally ocknow- \ 
lodged, if the same measure was not used as in “Hia-1 
watha.” > 

Sew Fairy Stories for my Grandchildren. By George < 
Kid. Translated from the German, by S. W. Lander. 1 ^ 
not. IS mo. Sew York: D. Appleton <£ Co. —A very stilt- s 
aide U*>k for young children. The volume contains sevc- ^ 
ral pretty illustrations. ^ 


HORTICULTURAL. f 

Lattwixo Plawts.—T he operation of layering is appli- !; 
eable to shrubs, and also to other descriptions of plants. > 
Camatif*ns. pieotees, and even pinks arc propagated to a v 
socstdenable extent by layers; and there are very few !; 
plants which have sound stems that keep alivo through the s 
winter but what may bo propagated in the samo way. The s 
operation is similar in either case. At a proper distance > 
frasa the bjp of the branch, say three or four joints down, or s 
ere* more if the joints are close, the incision is to bo inado £ 
«n the under part, half an inch below a joint, and the knife ^ 
is made to approach very near to the contro of tho stein, \ 
and t * pass the joint upward; tho portion severed below \ 
the Jtiint is then cut close up. the earth stirred an inch or ^ 
two below the surface and mixed with a little sand, and < 
the branch is then pegged down so that the cut portion is \ 
half an inch below the surface, and well watered imme- ^ 
dlatelv. The plant, in fact, must bo kept moderately moist 
until the layers begin to grow and root well. In a few weeks 
it may be tried whether tho layers have rooted, by with¬ 
drawing the peg, and trying gently to raise the layer. But 
many of the bottom shoots of tho piuk, picotce and carna¬ 
tion are found too short to layer at all. These then have 
to be cut • *ff and struck under a handglass, according to 
the umal method. 

There 1* some doubt as to whether a layer or a cutting is 
tb&besi for growing and blooming; but practice among the 
beat growers has long decided that all the shoots that aro 
long enough should be layered, and all those that are not 
long enough should be cut ofT and struck. Tho same prin¬ 
ciple that rule# with regard to shrubs applies to tho hardy 
perennials. It is by lessening tho nourishment from tho 
plant that the layer is made to supply tho deficiency by 
making new roots; and the principal care required in 
layering is. not to leave the portion attached to the plant 
lees than half the thickness at any ono place, because It 
would endanger the supply, but it ought to bo cut very 
sear to half the thickness. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

Bills rf Fire for Dinners in Winter. — Soups .—Carrot ^ 
•ocp, celery soup, pea soup, rice soup, mock turtlo. £ 

Fish.—On L crabs, eels, oysters, rock. i 

Meat. —Beef, mutton, veal, venison. | 

Poultry. —Chickens, fowls, geeeo, pigeons, rabbits, tur-1 
keys, wild dock. \ 

Gan*.— Partridges, pheasants, snipes, woodcocks. \ 

Y'geLiUe^. —Beetroot, cabbages, carrots, celery, lettuces, \ 
•eioo*. potables, salad, spinach, sprouts. } 

FruiL —Apples, chestnuts, filberts, walnuts. < 


Filling for a Roast Goose .—Four large onions, ten sage- 
leaves, one-quarter pound bread crumbs, one and a half 
ounce of butter, salt and pepper to taste, oue egg. Make a 
sage and onion stuffing of the above ingredients; put it into 
the body of the goose, and secure it firmly at buth ends, by 
passing the rump through the hole made in the skin, and 
the other end by tying the skin of the neck to the back; by 
this means the seasoning will not escape. Put it down to 
a brisk fire, keep it well basted, and roost from one and a 
half to two hours, according to the size. Remove ths 
skewers, and servo with a tureen of good gravy, and ono of 
well-made apple-sauce. Should a very highly-flavored 
seasoning be preferred, the onions should not he parboiled, 
but mHiced raw: of the two methods, the mild seasoning is 
fir superior. A ragout, or pie, should be made of the gil>- 
lets, or they may bo stewed down to make gravy. Be care¬ 
ful to servo the gooso beforo the breast falls, or its appear¬ 
ance will be spoiled by comiug flattened to table. A large 
goose will take to roast one and three-quarters hours; a 
moderate one, one and a quarter to dne and a half hours. 

Rice Dumplings. —Pick and wash a pound of rico, and 
boil it gently in two quarts of water till it becomes dry, 
keeping the pot well covered, and not stirring it. Then 
take it off the fire, and spread it out to cool on the bottom 
of an inverted sieve, loosening the graius lightly with a 
fork, that all tho moisture may evaporate. Pare a dozen 
pippins, or some large juicy apples, and sci>op out the core. 
Then fill up the cavity with marmalade, or with lemon and 
sugar. Cover every npple all over with a thick coating of 
the boiled rice. Tlo up each in a separate cloth, and put 
them into a pot of cold water. They will require about an 
hour and a quarter after they begin to boil, perhaps longer. 

Poached Eggs. —Poached eggs make se rural excelled 
dishes, but poaching them is rather a delicate operation, as 
in breaking the egg into the water, particular care must bo 
taken to keep the white round tho yolk. The best way Is 
to open tho small end of the egg with a knife. When the 
egg is done (it must be very soft), it should be throwm into 
cold water, where it may be pared, and its appearance im¬ 
proved, before it is dished np. Poached eggs are served up 
upon spinach, or stewed endive, or alone with rich gravy, 
or with stewed Spanish onions. They may also be fried in 
oil until they are brown, when they form a good dish with 
rich gravy. 

Sponge Biscuit .—Beat the yolks of twelve eggs for half 
an hour; then put in a pound and a half of beaten sifted 
sugar, and whisk it until it rises in bubbles: beat the whites 
to a strong froth, and whisk them well with the sugar and 
yolks, work in fourteen ounces of flour, with the rinds of 
two lemons grated. Bake them in tin moulds buttered, in 
a quick oven, for an hour; before they are baked sift a little 
fine sugar over them. 

Mince Pits .—Batter some patty pans well, line them. 
evenly with thin puff paste, then fill the pans with mince- 
moat; moisten tho edges of the pasto. and close carefully; 
trim off the paste; make a small opening in the centre of 
the top crust with the point of a knife. Bake them half an 
hour in a well-heated, but not fierce oven. It is as well to 
place a piece of white paper over the pies, while baking, to 
prevent them taking too much color. 

Ormskirk Gingerbread .—Two pounds flour, one pound 
butter, one-half pound sifted oatmeal, three-qunrtors of a 
pound of moist sugar, one ounce ginger, the same of citron 
and candied orange-peel, all mixed together; then add one 
pound of treacle. The whole should be mixed tho day be¬ 
foro it is intended to bo baked. 

Essence of Lemon .—Cut ofT, very thin, tho rinds of any 
number of lemons, put tho pieces of peel in a phial, and 
cover them with spirits of wine. After a day or two this 
will have taken up all tho oil of the lemon peel, and become 
far better in quality than that usually sold. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILET. 

A Cheap Pomatum .—Half an ounce of white wax; half 
an ounce of spermaceti; eight ounces of olive oil. Dissolve 
in a basin set in hot water before the fire; add some scent 
just before pouring into bottles. Or —Get a quarter of a 
pound of hog’s lard, and three-quarters of a tumblerful of 
olive oil, about a tablespoonful of castor oil, a dessert spoon¬ 
ful of eau-de-cologne, and a pennyworth of gum; the hog's 
lard and thfc oil should be warmed a little, till the hog's 
lard melt, then the rest may be put in. It should be 
allowed to cool before use. Or —Half a pint of best olive 
oil, half an ounce of best yellow beeswax, half an ounce of 
spormaceti, aud about two pennyworth of any pleasant per¬ 
fume. Cut tho wax and sperm up small, melt in the oil, 
and add the scent. 

Receipt for Preventing the Hair Falling Off .—Onions 
must b(* rubbed frequently on the part. The stimulating 
powers of this vegetable are of essential service in restoring 
the tone of tho skin, and assisting the capilary vessels in 
sending forth new hair; but it is not infallible. Should it 
succeed, however, the growth of these new hairs may bo 
assisted by the oil of myrtle-berries, tho repute of which, 
porliaps, is greater than its real efficiency. These applica¬ 
tions are cheap and harmless, even where they do no good; 
a character which cannot be said of tho uumerous quack 
remedies that meet the eye In every direction. 

Cleansing the Hair .—Nothing but good can be derived 
from a duo attention to cleaning tho hair. Once a week is 
perhaps desirable, but this will depend upon tho individual; 
persons with light, thin, and dry hair will require it more 
seldom than those with thick, greasy hair, or who perspiro 
very freely. Nothing is better than soap and water. Tho 
soap should bo mild, and well and plentifully rubbed in tho 
hair. 

A First-rate Tooth Powder .—One ounco of precipitated 
chalk, one-quarter ounce of powdered Peruvian bark, ono- 
quarter ounco of powdered bol. Armenia, and four drops of 
oil of cinnamon, well mixed together. 

Crystalized Cream .—Take spermaceti, one ounce, olive 
oil, ten ounces. Dissolve the spermaceti in tho oil by plac¬ 
ing it over a slow fire in an earthen pan. Scent with ber¬ 
gamot, or any other scent, as agreeable. 


RECEIPTS FOR ICE CREAMS. ETC. 

7b Make Barley Sugar .—Take a sufficient quantity of 
clarified sugar in that state that on dipping the finger into 
the pan the sugar which adheres to It will break with a 
slight noise; tills is technically called “crack." When the 
sugar is near this point, put in two or three drops of lemon- 
juice, or, if you do not happen to have a lemon in the house, 
a little vinegar will answer tho purpose, which is to pre¬ 
vent its graining. When it is come to the crack, as it is 
termed, take it off instantly and dip the pan into cold water 
to prevent its burning. Let it stand a short time, and then 
ponr it on a marble slab, which must be previously rubbed 
with oil. Cut the sugar into small pieces, when it will be 
ready for use. Somo persons like the flavor of citron, and 
where they do, a single drop will suffice for a considerable 
quantity. 

To Make Rose Lozenges .—To a pound of finely-sifted loaf 
sugar, put an ounce of powdered gum arabic; mix it into a 
stiff pasto with rose-water, and grind up with tbe paste a 
little of the conserve of roBes, which gives both flavor and 
color; punch the mass Into round or oval lozenges, each 
containing about fifteen grains, and dry them in a stove. 
Or —To a pound of finely-sifted loaf sugar, put an ounce of 
powdered gum arabic, or tragacanth; mix it into a stiff paste 
with rose water, and to which may be added a drop or two 
of the attar of roses; or, still better, grind up with tho paste 
a little of the conserve of roses. Punch into round lozenges, 
about fifteen grains each, and dry in a stove. 

Currant Ice Cream .—Put into a boson a large spoonful 
and a half of currant jelly, with half a gill of syrnp; squeeze 
in the juice of one iemou and a half, add a pint of cream 
and a little cochineal, pass it through a sieve, and freeze it 
in tho usual way. 

Cherry Ice Cream .—Pound half a pound of preserved 
cherries unstoned, put them into a bason with a pint of 
cream, the juice of a lemon, and a gill of syrup; paw it 
through a sieve, and froezo it in tho usual way. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 

Laxatives .—Infusions of Epsom salts and senna are often 
taken as laxatives, or opening medicines. It is a well known 
fact that a teaspoonful of salts in a tumbler of cold water, 
if drunk before breakfast, is as effectual a dose as tho usual 
ounco. Senna, too, if steeped iu cold water, is equally effi¬ 
cacious, and free from the nauseous bitter taste which it 
has when infused in boiliug water. 

Cure for Diarrhoea .—Take Indian corn, roasted and 
ground in the mauncr of coffee, or coarse meal browned, 
aud boil in a sufficient quantity of water to produce a 
•trong liquid, like coffee, and drink a teacupful warm, two 
or three times a day. Ono day’s practice, it is said, will 
ordinarily effect a euro. 

A Receipt for the Nettle-Rash .—Tho best treatment for 
tho nettle-rash Is to dislodge the offending matter by an 
emetic of ipecacuanha, (eighteen grains, or ono scruple of 
tho powder f >r an adult), and afterward a brisk aperient 
should be taken. Tho warm batti often gives relief. 

A Liniment fur a Bruise .—Mix one pennyworth of each 
of the fallowing, and rub upon the bruiso every evening:— 
Spirits of w ine, laudanum, camphor, opodeldoc, sal. ammo¬ 
nia, and turpentino. 

ChiVJains .—Put tho hands and feet once a week into hot 
water, i:i which two or throe handfuls of common salt havo 
been thrown. This is a certain preventive as w ell as a euro. 


\ FASIII0N8 FOR JANUARY. 

5 Fig. i.—Evening Dress or black watered Silk.—T bf 
^ full skirt is trimmed with bands of velvet put on in deop 
\ points. At the top and bottom of each point is a bow and 

I ends of velvet. A jet fringe edges tho end of each bow. 
The body is Grecian, with a bow of velvet in front. A full 
puffed muslin sleevo is worn under tho velvet sleeve. The 
head-dress consists of a wido roll of black velvet, with a 
s long ostrich plume intermixed with gold. 

^ Fig. ii.—Evening Dress of pink Silk.—T ho skirt is trim- 

! med with seven ruffle** of pinked silk, below each of which 
falls a narrow ruffle of white lace. The body is pointed al 
^ tho waist, and square at tho top in the Raphael style, and 
s is trimmed with white laco. The head-dress is formed of 
£ bows of gold cord and balls. 

Fro. hi.—Cloak op black Clotti.— The sleeves are long 
and wide. The front is mado to fasten over or not, accord¬ 
ing to tho weather or wishes of tho wearer. Tho trimming 
is a plain black gimp. 

Fig. iv.—The Zouave. —The skirt of this dress is dove- 
colored poplin, and trimmed at the bottom with a broad 
band of black velvet. At the top and bottom <>f the band 
is a narrow band of black guipure lace. Tlu* Zouave Jacket 
is also of black velvet, made lighter and deeper than those 
lately worn. 

Fig. v.—Toe Virginia Cloak or black Velvet.—U 
made very deep and full at the back, falling over the arms 
in front, whero it is trimmed with a row of stars f *nmvl of 
gimp and Jet beads. Tho hood is trimmed with black llonW 
ton lace. 
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Fie. vi.— Tax Louis Quixze Basque is made of black silk, \ White is a very favorite color for evening dresses. It is 
fitting close to the figure. The sleeves are nearly tight to ^ generally relieved by trimmings of green, blue, crimson, or 
the arm; and the cuffs, as well as the pelorine, are trimmed \ black, as may suit the taste or fancy. For young ladies, 
with a quilling of black silk. $ this is particularly suitable. A beautiful white crape dress 

F». vri.— The Oihdu Dress.— This dress is made of green \ waa made lately with threo puffings around the skirt, each 
■Ik, trimmed with four flounces. The corsage is made | which was separated by a band of narrow black velvet, 
round, and fastened part way up the front, where it is | Bunches of green fern leaves were placed at each side of 
finished with a turned-over collar of black velvet. Under \ skirt, on the pufflqgs, and the wreath for the head was 
thfa> body is worn a plaited chemisette. The sleeves are ^ gtoou fern leaves. A similar dress was trimmed with 
tight to the elbow, above which are three puffs, the middle \ P ink moM r 08 ® 8 * ftnd the puffings were looped with black 
oce being of black velvet. A deep velvet cuff, and a narrow \ bands. The skirts of ball drosses are made with a 

Valenciennes lace finishes the sleeve at the hand. This $ train > and expanding like the tail of a peacock. The trim- 
drea« takes its name from the pocket worn at the belt or s *ning is very varied; it is rare, however, to see any reach 
girdle. ^ above the knee. Narrow flounces, perhaps, form the most 

Fiu. vm.— The Fifth Avenue Paletot is made of heavy $ general Btylo. In light materials, the robe is as wide at 
gray striped cloth. It hangs loosely at the bock as well as \ *°P * k ® as at the bottom, while in heavier 

in froot. The wide sleeves are made with cuffs, trimmed > articles it is frequently made quite flat at front, and on the 
with buttons. The revere, which are turned bock, can close ;> ^P 8 * It is not probable that this fancy will be lasting, 
over the chest in front, adding greatly to the warmth. ' Puffings form one of the favorite trimmings for light 
General Remakes. —When colors are worn, dresses of a \ dr ®8®®*> and robes for evening wear. We havo seen the 
•olid color, such as blue, brown, green, claret, and gray are ' corea g® 8 ®° m ® velvet dresses trimmed with cords, plaits, 
n*wt fashionable. If these are figured, the figures are quite j 8 roIota » and buttons of gold. In the trousseau recently 
mil and far apart. Black seems, however, to be the most i P re P ared ^ or ft Parisian lady of rank there was a dress of 
in favor this winter, particularly black when combined \ black velvet mado with the cor8a g® b‘gb, and trimmed 
with white or gold. For dresses, either of these (to our ^ brandebourgs of gold. Another dress composed of 
taste) is too showy for the street. We have seen a black \ vbde * velvet had the corsage high aud plain. It was trim- 
dress g-»red toward the top, with a small black and gold j med U P tb ® front the skirt and corsage with a row of 
oord running up each scam; another bad several puffings \ buttons in dead gold. One of the newest evening dresses is 
around the bottom, the puffings separated by a gold cord, \ composed white lace, and has three skirts; the two lowest 
tod the belies and sleeves, of course, corresponded in trim- i; ra * Ked up in bouillons fixed at the sides by bouquets of 
sting. This gold ornament Is used in various ways, and is j> dowera and strings of gold beads. The corsage is pointed 
very showy. The combination of white and black is even s a * * bo wa ^ 8 ^> 1® trimmed with folds of tulle and rows of 
■tore showy than the black and gold. The contrast is more j blonde; the folds of tulle being fixed by strings of gold 
violent, and consequently more noticeable. It is very bean* | beads. The coiffure to be worn with that dress consists of 
tifal, however, for a dinner-dress, or for small evening com- s one 8ma ^ bouquet of flowers and strings of gold beads, 
panics, and is even proper in a carriage. The usual way of \ Bodies of clear white muslin, trimmed with rows of black 
trimming ono of these dresses is to flounce the bottom of \ velvet, are very much worn by young ladies. These are 
the skirt, and bind the top and bottom of each flounce with \ serviceable, as old skirts can be worn out in this manner, 
white silk. Some have even worn a black silk, with alter- \ Fichus ok Gapes are also very fashionable. A style of 
Bate flounces of black and white. We saw a very elegant ^ fichu which we particularly like, especially for young per- 
dinner-dress, the other day, made of black watered silk. At ^ sons, because it is very elegant and youthful, is that made 
the bottom was a black velvet flounce, about a quarter of i with very small flat plaits, edged with velvet bias-pieces as 
a yard in depth, covered at the top and bottom with white \ braces and round the square neck; while to this velvet ie 
silk. This finance was put on in box plaits. The skirt was ^ superadded a narrow white guipure. Pointed collars and 
slightly gored, and up each seam was a row of large white \ cuffs are also mado with small plaits; and after them come 
kvfloiu, not very near together, and covered with black ^ square collars and cuffs of clear muslin, having a dead 
Uce. In all cases the trimming on the body corresponds \ white border formed by a bias-piece of muslin. Under 
with that of the skirt. Dresses of solid color, such as green, ^ these collars little fringed scarfs are put. tying in flat bowt 
Moe, or gray, have frequently a deep puffing of black silk ;> and fastened in the middle by a large button of jasper and 
at the bottom, finished on each side by a quilling of black, s onyx. Little bands, miniature copies of this 6cart; are tied 
tr of the color of the dress. > under the cuffs. 

It appears to be certain also that front and side trim- > Small silk embroidered cravats, trimmed with lace, ore 
■rings tor the skirts of dresses will again he fashionable s fashionable under pique collars, with ends crossing in front, 
this winter. Wo have seen a dress of violet silk trimmed > These ends are fastened by a large gold button. Sleeves to 
with three bands of black moire, ono passing up the front s match, with the ends crossing, and fastened by a large bub 
of the skirt, and one on each side. These bands are seal- < ton. should be mado up on balloon sleeves of thick muslin, 
loped at each side, and trimmed with narrow black lace. I The Cloaks which have beon prepared for the autumn 
The trimming on the sleeves and corsage corresponds with \ and winter are of various forms. They are rather long, 
that on the skirt. A dress in the same style as that just < and many have wide sleeves. Some have pelerines, and 
mentioned has been made of black silk, and trimmed with > others aro trimmod with berthes. We havo seen several 
bands of violet moire edged with lace. In the slcovcs of ^ made in the caBaque form, with large plaits at the luck, 
firesaes there is littlo or no variation of form, but wo may s Tho materials chiefly employed for cloaks, suited to the 
mention that they aro not worn quite so wide as they were. > coming season, are velvet and cloth, and tho trimmings are 
0**res with revere and pagoda sleeves are in favor. Dresses ^ lace, guipure, and passementerie. Cloaks composed of vel- 
with bodies open in front, like that of the Chatelaine dress s vet are extremely ample, and they aro frequently lined 
tn figure VI.. are beginning to be worn, but will most pro* ^ with colored satin. The magnificent lace and rich pusso- 
bably not become very popular till warmer weather. The < menterie, or gimp trimmings, with which the new velvet 
heavy dresses, such as merino, poplins, fic., which are so J cloaks aro trimmed, add greatly to their elegnnee. We 
very serviceable, are, of course, to bo mado without any \ may observo that tho passementerie of the present season 
trimming at the bottom, bat are ornamented up the front, \ has attained a higher degree of perfection than ever. Many 
tidsa, or seams, as fancy may dictate. \ black cloth cloaks and paletots are trimmed with only a 
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cording of whit© silk, or merino. This is very stylish, i 
Others are stitched with white silk, and trimmed with \ 
white and black buttons. IVe have also seen gold cording ^ 
introduced on cloaks, but principally on velvet. v 

Bonnf.ts of a new nnd most becoming shape have just 
been introduced. The front projects very much over the i 
forehead; at the sides it is slightly turned back. Many of s 
the newest bonnets are, however, similar in form to those * 
which have been for sometime worn, though they arc of ;> 
somewhat larger size. Among the newest bonnets of the s 
se ism which have been received from Paris, one, composed j 
of black velvet, is trimmed with ruches and puffs of blonde, \ 
A bouquet of damask roses without leaves; and a long, black ^ 
ostrich feather, pacing along the right side, is dbp^-od ^ 
lunch in the same way as on the round hats. A bonnet of ^ 
black quilted silk has been trimmed with fuchsia-color vel- l 
ret, white blmde, and black lace, aud an agrafe of jet. ^ 
Morning Caps are usually round in form, a hi Charlotte l 
Cordiir/; they arc composed of insertion and guipure, nnd > 
hto trimmed with a frill of guipure and bows of ribbon. : 
Morning caps aro sometimes lined with silk of different s 
colors, as lilac, blue. Ac. s 

lx Evening Coipfurk, ornaments of gold are very fashion- ^ 
able. Gold combs, with or without jewels, will be generally s 
adopted. Largo rings of gold are also worn in the hair, \ 
©specially when dressed in tin* modo introduced hv the Em- ^ 
press Eugenie—viz: with curls drooping with the plaits of . 
hair over the back of the head. The curls are then passed ^ 
through tho rings. One of these lings and a gold comb \ 
form of themselves a suitable coiffure for full evening dress, s 
A bandeau of chased gold is equally fashionable, and among ^ 
other ornaments for the hair, may be mentioned gold twists, \ 
plaits, beo«, stars, Ac., Ac. ^ 

Gloves aro now worn, fastened with three gold stiuR .and \ 
sewn with silk, to contrast with tho color of the glove: for i; 
instance, lemon-colored ones sewn aud embroidered with ^ 

blue or cerise silk. s 

Crinoline still continue* in favor. The (circumference of ; 
the dresses does not appear to be diminishing, although 
oortain toilets bavo been noticed ontirely without it; but s 
this peculiarity is as much opposed to good taste as the con- \ 
trary exaggeration. For full and ball-dresses. steel petti- 
ooata are worn, covered with flounces or puffings of muslin \ 
at tarlatan. I 


Wo have seen some new Purses. made of a network of 
gold and silver, with several divisions inside. They have 
handsome clasps, and may be fastened to the waist by means 
of a gold or silver hook. The taste of a lady is as well seen 
in tho selection of these little matters as in the choice of 
her principal articles of dross. 


CHILDREN’S FASIIIONF. 

Fio. i.—D ress for a Ciiild of two years or Age. — The 
dress is of wliite cashmere, and is trimmed with nine rows 
of cashmere cut in Vandykes, and edged with light-blue 
braid. Tho sleeves and body aro trimmed to correspond. 
Net of white cord, ornamented w ith blue ribbon. 

Fig. ii.—Dress for a little Girl iaom veins of Act. — 
The dress is of claret-colored poplin. The e<»at is of black 
velvet, lined with white ailk. Tho deep, ri>un«l cape is 
trimmed with a hand of ewansdown. Round hat of black 
velvet, with a turned-up brim, over which falls a full w hit© 
ostrich plume. A white pompoon is in front of the hat. 

Fig. hi. —Poi.Tsn Dress for a little Dor.— The boots ara 
high, with red tops. Tho pantaloons and rout are of black 
velvet. The coat fastens diagonally acro-s the breast, and 
is trimmed with a bordering of chinehillu fnr. Under tli* 
c.wit is worn a jacket of scarlet cashmere : the sleeves only 
of which show. Round black velvet hat, with a turued-up 
brim, ornamented with peacock’s eyes. 

Fig. iv.—Dress of green Silk, spotted with black.— 
Paletot of black cloth, trimmed with three rows of crimson 
braid, Around the collar, sleeve*, down the front nnd around 
tho bottom. Round black felt hat, trimmed with heron's 
plumes. * 

Fig. v.—Infant’s Dress of white Camduic. with a broad 
ruffle around the bottom. Above the ruffle aro thro© 
bunches of tucks. Cloak of white cashmere, lined with 
ruH«M*ohTed silk. Large cape, embroidered at the edge. 

Fio. n. —Dress op giuy Merino. —The t-kirt is gored, and 
up each seam is a piping of green silk. The body is ent 
square, aud is worn with a chemisette of thin muslin. Th* 
sleeves And body are trimmed with pipings of green silk. 

Fig. vii. —Dress or plaid Silk.— Loose gray paletot, with 
a collar and alcove trimming. Ac., made of a rough doth, 
which imitates fur. llat of gray felt, trimmed with heron’* 
plumes. 


PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


IIow to Remit. —Procure a draft, if possible; if not. 
send bank-notes; but tell nobody; tho fewer you let 
into the secret, the more certainty there is of your money 
coming to hand. If you send gold, secure it carefully in 
the letter: otherwise, it is apt to work out of the envelope. 
Bo careful and pay the postage on your letter, directing it 
to Charles J. Peterson, 306 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
Add the name of your post-office aud state. 

Postage on “Peterson.” —This, when pre-paid quarterly 
at the office of delivery , is one and a half cents a number, 
por month, or fmr and a half cents for the three months: if 
not pre-paid it is doublo this. 

Subscribers in the British Provinces must remit eigh¬ 
teen cents extra, each, to pre-pay the American postage to 
the lines. 

u Peterson” and “Harper.”—F or $3.50 wo will send a 
copy of “ I’eternou” and one of “ Harper’s Magazine,” for one 

year. ’ 


< Your Cocntt Paper.— Always take your county new»- 
^ paper and “Peterson:” the first for the local news, the last 
s for stories, patterns, fashions, Ac. Most country paper© 
^ club with “ Peterson,” by which both can bo got stars* 
I; duced rate. 

s Club Subscribers. —Old m well as new subscriber* may 
| join a club. Nor need the subscribers all live in one poat- 
v town. If desired, the Magazine will be sent to as many 
^ different poet-offices as there are member* of the club. 

J Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or dealer*, 
^ must look to them for the supply of the work. The pub- 
£ Usher has no agent, whether local or traveling, for whoee 
| contracts he is responsible. 

^ Premiums. —Always say, in remitting for a club, who Is 
\ tho person entitled to the premium, and which of the pre- 
> miuins is preferred. If no choice is made, wo shall send th* 
i “ Buuyan.” 
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JANE'S VALENTINE. 

BY M & 8. H. M. LADD WABN1B. 


What a singular tableau / Three beautiful $ “That is just what pains me, 11 sobbed Jane, 
girls convulsed with laughter, and one plain* \ “Because God saw fit to create me plain, I do 
faced maiden bathed in tears. It was St. Valen- \ not see why I should be made the butt of every 
tine's Eve. Missive after missive had been ' coarse jest. I suppose I have feelings like other 
brought into the back parlor at Judge Milford’s \ people. Should my faults of temper or omis- 
by the obsequious waiter. Some of these offer- \ sions of duty be obosen as subjects of ridicule, 
ings were large and expensive; some tiny and > I am sure I would not complain; but to ridi- 
dellcate; some replete with flattery; some redo- ^ oule my personal appearance, I think, savors of 
lent with perfumery: all eminently silly. jj coarseness and ignorance.” 

But none of these had occasioned the mirth ^ Isabel’s black eyes flashed. Jane, the youngest 
of the trio, or the grief of the one. Some vulgar ^ of them all, always so submissive, always so 
person had sent a vile caricature to the plain $ humble, to burst out so suddenly, with so pointed 
sister, accompanied by an exaggerated descrip- t a declaration! 

tion of her ugliness, in verse. $ “Mr. Lee, in the drawing-room, wishes to see 

It was quite painful enough to Jane to know i* Miss Jane,” announced the servant at this junc- 
thai she possessed no claim to personal beauty^ ^ ture. 

Could she have lost sight of that fact she would I; “Are you certain he said Jane?” demanded 
have appeared very differently at times. But £ Clara. 

her sisters always managed to bring their own ? “Yes, mem,” replied the waiter, 
prettiness into such forcible contrast with her l “Lottie is ill again, no doubt,” suggested 
plainness, that she was rarely free from a ner- > Fanny. “Jane is such an excellent nurse;” 
vous sort of consciousness of her personal de- < and Isabel added, “ I wish cousin Charles had 
fects. s come in to spend the evening in a sociable 

But she had good sense and a patient spirit, ? way.” 
which they had not. Still, when they grew so \ It would certainly have been very agreeable, 
merry over her solitary Valentine, she finally \ for Charles Lee was rich, fine-looking, and in¬ 
burst into tears, in spite of all her efforts to $ telligent; a widower and remotely related to 
the contrary; for Jane was in the habit of con- j; the Milfords. No wonder the three graces at 
trolling her emotions, when wounded and heart- > Milford Hall found cousin Charles an interest- 
sore, until safety concealed in her own room. ^ ing gentleman, his little daughter Lottie a per- 
“Look!” exclaimed Isabel, opening her large * feet angel, and his country-seat a terrestrial 
black eyes to their utmost capacity, “the child i Paradise. 

is really weeping. Why, Jane! you are more l Jane loitered on the way to the drawing-room, 
like the picture than ever. You would never ^ striving to efface all traces of her recent grief, 
do for a heroine in a novel, for they are always ^ “Is Lottie ill?” interrogated she, as Mr. Lee 
represented as irresistible in tears.” $ approached her. 

“Mercy! how red your eyes are,” ejaculated | “No, Jane,” he replied, “Lottie is well, but 
aiure-orbed Clara. “You do look frightful!” s in want.” 

“The poor child can’t help being ugly!” in- * “In want!” Jane repeated, 
terpoeed Fanny, gafing complacently into the * “Yes, in want of a mother, and I of a wife, 
feirror opposite, where her red lips and auburn $ and I have come here to-night to offer myself 
ringlets were advantageously reflected. 1 to little Jane Milford as her Valentine for life. 
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MISTAKEN.—WILD FLOWERS. 


if she will accept a man old enough to be her 5 those two little words! Who had ever pronounced 
father.” \ them so softly and tenderly before? No one, 

“Why, I am very plain!” she faltered forth, > she was positive; and she naively replied, 

“I have just received the most horrid oarica- £ 4 ‘0h! I should never think of that.” 

ture you ever saw, in consideration of my olaims \ “ What oan keep Jane so long?” said Clara, 

to extraordinary ugliness.” \ restlessly, <( I can't think for my life what cousin 

“I recollect thinking you plain when I first £ Charles could want.” 
saw you,” he replied; “but now, in my eyes, t Jane entered the room just as she had spoken 
you are the prettiest of the four. Besides, I do \ these words. 

not base my preferences on personal beauty. | “ Where is cousin Charles?” queried Fanny. 
You are good, gentle, and sweet-toned; and I> “In the study with papa,” was the answer, 

love you. But about the Valentine: do you \ and, taking a light, Jane glided from the room 
oonsider me particularly ill-looking?” j to be alone with her new happiness. 

“You, Mr. Lee!” said Jane, innocently; “ why, \ The next morning, wonder, chagrin, and dis- 
you are handsome.” $ appointment could be discovered in the faces of 

“Well, I received a Valentine to-day quite ' the three sisters, on hearing their father con- 
es grotesque as your own, I’ll be bound,” and $ gratulate Jane on the very eligible match she 
he unfolded a sheet, revealing a lone widower j had made. “For,” said he, “I have always 
shivering over a miserable fire. “But this; hoped to see Charles Lee my son-in-law, and, 
awakened me to a sense of my desolate oondi* > though you are no beauty, I think he has muni¬ 
tion, and I determined to appeal to you, not- \ fested good sense in his selection.” 
withstanding my fear of your reply, when I} Jane keeps her caricature. She says she looks 
considered my thirty-six and your eighteen j at it occasionally, for fear her other Valentine 
years. Is that a barrier, dear Jane?” \ (Charles) should succeed in making her believe 

Dear Jane! What a charm lingered all around \ herself pretty. 


MISTAKEN. 

BT MIRIAM CLYDE. 


Puttino aside the sunshine and the bloom, 

And all the gush and melody of song, 

That in sweet places waited for me long, 

I trod a path of gloom. 

Fainter and fainter fell the shining ray— 

Farther and farther rose the voice of song 
Till both were gone, and somber shadows hong 
Round where I kept the way. 

Then thorns sprang up and checked my weary pace, 
Tbe shadows deeper and more darkly rolled; 

And winds came up and blew their chilling cold 
Into, my haggard face. 


C Fainting and chilled I sank beneath their force, 

^ And prayed for Heaven aud help to come to me, 
l And save me from the darkness yet to be 
< Along my onward course. 

s My prayers were heard, and Heavenly light and aid 
$ Became my strength to gain tbe path I’d lost, 

( When, in my human weakness tern peat* tost, 

My wand’ring feet were strayed. 

^ Now flowers again spring up along my life, 

$ Swoet songs of gladness fall upon my ears, 
i And scattered far are all my blinding tears, 

* While time with Joy is rife. 


WILD FLOWERS. 

BT MABGAKBT LI1 BUTENBVB. 

I ask no other flowers thpn these, the lovely and the wild, v They seem to me like seraph gems flung lightly from on 
They were a blessing on my way when but a simple child, ;* high, 

I gathered them by wood, and stream, and near the home* \ To tell us of those happier isles of beauty in the sky. 

, | , s Low by my mother’s grassy bed, and o’er my father’s 

And asked not if the spacious earth had richer things in j; breast * 

8 *° re ‘ s They meekly linger in their bloom, telling of love and rest; 

Long years hate come and gone since then, but yet I love s Oh I when I go to lay me down with those dear forms for 
them now $ aye. 

As well as when In earlier years I wreathed them ’round n May wild flowers bloom in beauty there above my tn*ul- 
my brow; * dering clay. 
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Tax Burxh Buncb, familiarly called Van, and \ of the opposite sex made her appearance. My 


myself were “ chums” at college, and in conse¬ 
quence, as is apt to be the case, close friends 
and crenies, not only while there, but also after 
taking leave of our Alma Mater. 

A circumstance that knit us more closely to¬ 
gether, was the fact that we had both adopted 
law as our profession. We had established 
ourselves in O-, situated in one of the West¬ 

ern states, an overgrown town which scarcely 
merited the distinction of being called a city, 
but whioh became highly indignant at being 
alluded to in any other light. Here Van and 
1 hung out our “shingle” in technical phrase, 
and went into partnership: our capital in busi¬ 
ness consisting of a couple of second-hand 
desks, two or three office chairs considerably 
the worse for wear, and a library altogether 
more remarkable for quality than quantity. 

We waited day after day in vain for the article 
/which newly-fledged members of the bar find it 
so difficult to obtain, viz: clients. Finding this 
irritable delay tedious, I purchased a cheap 
edition of Dickens’ works, in which I read in- 
defatigably, taking care, however, if any chance 
acquaintance dropped in to substitute some pon¬ 
derous tome more in keeping with the profes¬ 
sion I had chosen. My partner, not being of a 
literary turn, amused himself by smoking a pipe 
—both of us having long since given up cigars 
as too expensive a luxury—while he varied the 
monotony by marching his six feet of humanity 
up and down the office, grumbling that it was 
no larger, and winding up by dropping off into 
what he called a “brown study,” but what I 
considered a device for obtaining a comfortable 
nap. 

One morning, Tan was recounting his griev¬ 
ances to me, and among others that his washer¬ 
woman threatened to desert him on account of 
unpaid arrears. “Ah,” he cried, “I see I shall 
be obliged to resort to paper bosoms and col¬ 
lars.” He added, lugubriously, that he wanted 
a new pair .of boots, and ended by declaring 
that, from long deprivation, his desire for an 
oyster stew had become intense. Having finished 
his recital. Van was just about to console him¬ 
self by plunging into one of his brown studies, 
when the door opened, and an elderly person 


\ partner bristled up immediately, nodded to me, 
l and placed a chair for our visitor. I, for the 

I nonce, was too deeply immersed in the contents 
of a huge folio before me to be conscious of the 
new entrance. Van, by a vigorous slap, having 
recalled me to the outer world, I advanced, and, 
s making a solemn bow, said with an air of im- 
\ portanoe, 

| “What can I do for you this morning, 
\ madam!” 

\ The person addressed, who appealed to the 
\ sympathy of the beholder through the medium 
> of a rusty black dress, and a long widow’s veil, 
| drew forth a handkerchief from a black bag she 
\ carried in her hand, diffusing a snuffy odor 
\ through the apartment, and, wiping her eyes, 
£ rejoined, 

i “I have the misfortin’, as you see, sir, to be 
\ a widow. My husband departed this life,” (she 
^ announced this fact as if she were reading from 
| a tomb-stone) “December 29th, 1832, and I was 
J left, as you may say, to look arter myself and 
one darter, the only child I have. Little did I 
think when I used to be a-curlin’ of her hair, 
and'a-dressin’ her up smart, and a-makin’ on 
her little apple-pies, of which she was allers 
particlerly fond, that when she growed up it 
was to be a blighted flower, as you may say.” 

But as it would be tedious to relate our visi¬ 
tor’s story at length, I will simply state that 
Mrs. Griggs, as she styled herself, had allowed 
] her daughter to receive the attentions of an in- 
{dividual whom she denominated a “perfidious 
jj villain,” but whose proper cognomen was Plun- 
\ kett. The said Plunkett had assiduously courted 
i* the “blighted flower;” had proposed, been ac- 
* cepted, and the young lady had even prepared 
$her trouiteau , when the ungallant Plunkett 
$ retreated without alleging why or wherefore. 
$ Here Mrs. Griggs summed up at length the 
$ various expenses she had incurred, to say 
$ “nothin',” as she appended, of his being con- 
$ tinually at the “meals,” which as the delinqueni 

( Plunkett was possessed of no small appetite. 

made his presence there, as she gave us to un- 
s derstand, a no inconsiderable item. 

$ Of course, Van and myself joined in denounc- 
> ing this last personage as a scoundrel of the 
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deepest die; and after Mrs. Griggs took her > And disappearing from the room, she presently 
departure, proceeded to draw up papers for a | returned with a bundle of documents, which she 
breach of promise, damages ten thousand. \ tossed at me, saying, “There they are; yon can 
Wc had agreed to call upon Mrs. Griggs in s hare ’em all. I don't care a snap for them.” 
person, for the purpose of eliciting further par- \ We rose to go, and Miss July, seeing that 
ticulars from her injured daughter, whom the \ Van had not yet disposed of his peanuts, for 
mother tenderly designated as July, an abbre- \ the poor fellow had done little else but stare at 
viation, it appeared, of Juliet. i her since her first appearance, remarked, 

As we wended our way thither, Van and 5 “Why don't you put your peanuts in your 
myself pictured a forlorn, pallid-looking dam- j pocket?” 

sel, worn out with weeping; and Van, who was \ With this suggestion my partner mechani- 
as tender-hearted as a woman, told me that he j cally complied. When we had left the house T 
feared any allusion, even to the subject in hand, j burst into a hearty fit of laughing, which Van 
would be too much for the feelings of the poor j echoed rather feebly. 

thing, concluding with, f “Call that a woman capable of having disap- 

“I shouldn’t wonder if she were to faint \ pointed affections?” said I; “why, she’s a pwr- 
away, or go into hysterics;” this last remark ^ feet kitten, nothing else.” 
embodying, for the most patt, the speaker's £ “She certainly is as playful as one,” re- 
idea of the gentler sex. \ sponded Van, meditatively. And from that 

When wc arrived at the residence of Mrs. \ time we dubbed our first legal experience the 
Griggs, we were received by that lady, who | “Kitten Case.” 

shortly left the room, saying she would send > Upon our return to the office, I observed that 
“poor, dear July” in to see us. < Van thoughtfully abstracted the peanuts from 

We sat with solemn faces, awaiting impa- j his pocket, and put them carefully away in his 
tiently the arrival of our client, when the door ^ desk. 

flew open, and a roly-poly, rosy little thing * The next day, I handed Miss July's bundle 
dashed in, a quantity of long ringlets flying < of letters to Van, desiring him to look them 
about her head in every direction. In one hand i over, for, strange to say, fortune had come to 
she held a dish of peanuts, and, dancing np to i our rescue, a suit for libel having been given 
me, she extended it with a “How d'ye do, sir? j into our hands, and I had the papers to pre- 
Ilave some peanuts, won't yon?” I, thinking s pare. Van took the letters from me and plunged 
this popular indulgence beneath the dignity of i into them. He had not entered upon this busi- 
the profession, reftised, when Van immediately \ ness long, before I was interrupted by excla- 
became the object of a similar offer, which, in l mations and objurgations of all kinds from my 
a confused, uncertain way ho accepted, the be- \ companion. 

wildered expression of his face, meantime, being | “Why, my dear fallow, what is the matter?” 
ludicrous beyond words. After this exploit, \ inquired I. 

Miss July, seating herself in a rocking-chair, \ “Just listen to this, will you?” and in an 
opened the conversation thus: * \ excited tone Van began to read as follows: 

“Dear me, I suppose you've come to hear all | _ 

.bout that great goose Plunkett, haven’t you! | “My Adorabih Chaemk-I am almost crazy 

Well, I’ll tell you: to begin with, I never wanted to tbink 1 be * ble to 898 7™ d »7 ‘f 

to marry him in the world; but he teased me so morrow > nor hold 7 0ur de8r Uttle b “ d ,n 
that I thought I would, just for the Am of it, j mine 8nd Ul1 7 0tt ^ much I love you. 
you know.” £ “Did you ever hear such impudence?” inter- 

I immediately frowned upon this frivolous 5 polated Van. 
way of treating so important a subject, but in \ I mildly advanced the plea, that, nnder the 
vain. The young lady refused to look upon $ circumstances, it was perhaps allowable. But 
her “affaire du eeeur ” in any other light than a l Van, shaking his head, sternly declared that 
capital joke. 5 nothing could justify it. Then he proceeded to 

The questioning, I saw, would devolve solely % favor me with extracts similar to the above, 
upon me, for my companion was still in a state \ until my usually phlegmatic partner reached 
of hopeless bewilderment, so I asked whether ^ such a pitch of exasperation, that he handed 
any correspondence had passed between herself £ the documents to me for perusal, with the re- 
and the peijured Plunkett. With a flirt of her $ mark that, “that kind of thing was considerably 
curls she replied, J more than he could stand.” 

“Oh, la yes! He wrote me piles of letters.” * In the course of the day, a question turning 
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up which needed some further elucidation, I “Sakes alive, I’m half roasted! Ma’s been 
dispatched my partner to call upon the reci- \ complaining all day, so I had to get tea ready, 
pient of these precious epistles, for the purpose s and, if you don’t like it, all I can say is, you 
of obtaining it. With this commission my con - ^ needn’t eat it.” 

frere seemed exceedingly pleased; nor could I, \ Mrs. Griggs finally made her appearance, 
though busily engaged, resist the amusement of ^ though in a very languishing state, as was 
watching him while he placed himself in the $ proper for an invalid, and arrayed in a singular 
proper trim for performing it. My gentleman \ costume intended to correspond with her ail- 
immediately set himself about achieving the ^ ments, which she denominated as her “disher- 
most elaborate toilet, which, under the circum-\ bill.” She informed us, that “that blessed 
stances, was possible. He performed the most $ child,” referring to July, had “worritted her- 
extraordinary evolutions with a pocket comb, ^ self the whole livelong day in order to have 
endeavoring to reduce to order his thickest of n everything just so,” to which Van responded 
hair, which always refused to respond to such $ gallantly, that if the young lady alluded to had 
attempts upon any consideration; bent his ener- ^ only sent word, he could have thrown business 
gies upon his neck-tie until he had obtained a ^ “to the dogs,” to come and render all the 
bow of startling magnitude; brushed his hat $ assistance in his power. 

until I feared the nap would disappear; and \ To which Miss July responded, with a toss of 
after placing himself in every variety of atti* s her head, “I wouldn’t have had you, a great, 
tude, in order to catch a glimpse of himself in ^ awkward thing, stumbling around and upsetting 
the six inch looking-glass that adorned our j. everything.” 

office, finally departed in a more perturbed state $ By-and-by, when Mrs. Griggs had finished 
of mind than I had imagined possible for him. *; the recital of her sufferings, and recounted the 
My partner returned, beaming so with delight $ various fits of illness which she had passed 
that it seemed as if our dingy little office had ^ through, we finally adjourned to the tea-table, 
been suddenly illuminated, declaring at the same Notwithstanding those of my sex are pre¬ 
time that lie had had a most charming visit. { sumed to bo indifferent to such particulars, I 
“Of course you attended to the business on < could not help noticing, that this last presented 
which I sent you?” inquired I. \ a remarkable appearance, it being set forth with 

Van looked blank, then said deprccatingly, \ crockery of the most miscellaneous description, 
“Now don’t scold a fellow. But, hang it, a > the collection scarcely embracing two dishes of 
man can’t bo forever talking of business in a i* similar pattern. Mrs. Griggs exclaiming at this 
pretty woman’s society.” ij original arrangement, her daughter retorted, 

I could no longer shut my eyes to the fact, £ that, for all she could see, one dish was just as 
Van was completely ensnared. I was not as $ good as another. 

much surprised, therefore, as might have been J No sooner had we seated ourselves and begun 
expected, when, a few weeks afterward, my •; to discuss the edibles, than the senior lady in¬ 
worthy partner announced that he and the “kit- $ quired in a tone of reproof, 
ten” had determined to make a match. ^ “Why, July, what have you been doing with 

That worthy lady, Mrs. Griggs, seemed ex- \ the oshsters (as she called them), they’re as 

ceedingly well suited with the successes of the i; sweet as they can be.” 

perjured Plunkett, and avowed, with an appli- ^ The young lady laughed merrily, and answered 
cation of her ever ready handkerchief to lier s as if it was the best joke in the world, 
eyes, that she now saw plainly everything had ^ “Why, ma, I verily believe I’ve put sugar in 
happened “for the best.” After which devout ^ them, instead of salt.” 
acknowledgment, she invited Van and myself $ “It’s just as well,” chimed in Van. 
to take tea with her the ensuing evening asa| I said nothing, but privately thought that the 
kind of ratification of the engagement. $ difference was considerable. A few moments 

When wc made our appearance, in accordance $ afterward, Mrs. Griggs announced, by a slight 
with this invitation, Van honoring the occasion \ shriek, that she had made another discovery, 
by wearing a vest and cravat of the most un- $ “Deary me,” she cried, “if hero ain’t a tack 
heard of pattern, (his taste in dress was always i* in my baked apple.” 

rather alarming,) Miss July met us, her usually ^ “And I have just found one in mine,” said I, 
rosy face flushed to a deep red, and having $ drawing it forth. 

greeted Van by pulling his hair vigorously, an $ “And I believe I can contribute my share,” 

operation which he appeared to relish highly, added Van. 

accounted for licr flushed appearance, saying, \ “So can I,” said our impromptu housekeeper, 
Vol. XXXIX.—8 
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nowise disconcerted; then, when she had fin- ^ “kitten,” deserted the profession of the law, 
ished laughing, proffered the following explana- % declaring he had obtained all he had ever hoped 
tion, | to gain thereby, and, with her newly acquired 

“I do think, I’m just the funniest being over ^ fortune, went into the dry goods business, pros- 
was. I wanted to flavor the apples nicely, so I ^ pered therein, and is now one of the principal 

stuck what I thought was a clove in each one; > men in what is, at this period, the city of O-. 

but I was in such a hurry that, somehow or \ The last time I had the pleasure of seeing 
other, I got hold of the tacks instead. Both ^ Mrs. Van, she wore a cashmere gown, a present 
being black, you know, and almost the same > from her husband, adorned with a pattern of 
size, the mistake was natural.” j; astounding size, and held in her arms a baby 

From this last point of view I secretly dis- s which was a marvel of diminutiveness, and 
sented, and abstained from touching anything, i; whose tiny claws were embedded in her curls, 
not knowing what species of “natural mistakes” $ which still flew about her head in every direction. 
1 might have further to combat with. As for \ My quondam partner gazed upon the twain as 
Van, he was just as well contented as if every- i- if there never had been such a pair since thd 
thing had been prepared by a perfect mistress j; world began, and with tears in his eyes an- 
of .the culinary art. i> nounced to me, that he didn’t know what he had 

Not long after this, Van set himself vigorously i> over done to deserve such happiness, 
to work in search of the delinquent Plunkett, s' * Well, opinions differ; but when I marry, it 
who had left the town. Having succeeded in ij will assuredly be (for I am a little man myself > 
finding his whereabouts, the indefatigable Van i; a woman upon a larger scale than Mrs. Van, 
set forth. Now, Plunkett chanced to be of a J who must always possess, however, some share 
remarkably timid disposition, and, frightened of my regard, as our first client, 
quite out of his wits by the terrific character of 5 Mem. I have steadfastly refused all Van’s 
his accusation, he was glad to compromise, by > invitations to dine with him, from a suspicion 
handing over one third of the amount demanded, $ that possibly his wife might have some share in 
Van, accordingly, married our heroine, the * the preparation of the repast. 


LIFE’S STREAM. 

BT J. 8. M ’ F. WEN. 


Whkv in life’s loneliness, T view 
With gladness and with sorrow 
To-day a scene of pleasuro truo, 
Jteversed, perhaps, tomorrow; 

Scones in memory flitting by, 

Pure as sun-beams shining, 

Some hid by clouds that intervene, 

And others joy divining— 

Life seeming like home boundless ocean 
Filled with waifs in rude commotion. 

Stop, kind frieuds, and view with me 
This eccne as some vast river, 

Filled with Ft irks and straw®* that wo 
Are lost amid them over: 

Bee them there of varied color 
And form each sphere commanding— 
Some swiftly moving—eomc in torpor 
’Long the sit >re rue stranding; 

Tims sago and youth, in ceaseless vying, 
Unheeded gain the shore when dying. 

The tide still ebbing swiftly on, 

All heedless of their story— 

The snn gilds bright the paths of some, 
From others hides bis glory: 

The silver moon would fain, indeed, 


TTls partial reign discover. 

And heal the heart that’s left to bleed 
With her love-light—to cover 
All the wrongs of his dire dealing hero, 

And silver-sparkle in each waifs career. 

Thus ’tis in life, or this life-stream, 

That ploasures seem deriding— 

For, though we glide forth to her sheen, 
The wavelets have no ’biding, 

But bear us ’neath some sturdy cliff, 

Some cloud-shade, tree or mountain. 
And mock us—keep us still adrift 
At eve as by the fouutniu: 

Yea. make us weary of Ibis life and trying. 
Hoping, praying—to only rest when dying. 

Oh. life I vain pleasures! gilded ye 
With but the join's bright sinning: 

Hold, gem**, and all—the ice as freo 
Sparklo* in rays refining, 

But when the gently stealing breath 
Of cveuing comes to kiss it, 

Tis fled—as ’twere the kiss of death— 
And all its beauties with it; 

Thus as the tide still softly moves till even 
Leaves some to sink—bears some to Heaven. 
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CHAPTER I. 

During the ravages of that fearful disease, 
which has of late years rendered desolate so 
many hearth-stones, a gentleman was passing 
through the streets of the beautiful town of 

C-, in Kentucky, when he was attracted by 

the sobs and cries of a child who sat on the 
door-step of a small tenement. 

“What Is the matter, my little girl?” he in¬ 
quired, looking kindly on her. 

The child’s sobs ceased for a moment and 
she gaz<nl in his face, as if wondering at the 
gentle voice: but they were quickly renewed, 
and she repeated the cry of “ Mamma, mamma!” 
as if her heart were bursting. 

It was early dawn, and the street was appa¬ 
rently deserted. Mr. Markland looked around 
and glanced into the half-open door of the cot¬ 
tage, on the step of which the child was seated; 
but no other person met his view, not a sound 
reached his ear. 

“This is strange!” he mentally ejaculated, 
as he proceeded a few paces; but the deep sobs 
of the littlo one still rung on his ear, and he 
involuntarily turned to soothe her. 

“Where is your mamma?” he asked, in that 
tone of sympathy which ever reaches the heart 
of a child. She pointed into the dwelling. 

“I must see what this means,” said Mr. Mark- 
land, and, taking the little creature in his arms, 
he entered the room. No living being was there, 
but on a cot, in a corner of the apartment, lay 
the form of a female of about twenty years of 
age. Her features, rigid in death, but denoting 
extreme beauty, were calm and serene. There 
was little in the room, and that little, although 
neat and clean, indicated the poverty of its in¬ 
habitants. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Mr. Markland, “what 
can be the cause of such destitution?” 

The child had remained passive in his arms, 
but at sight of the body she sprang from them, 
and clinging to the object unconscious of her ca¬ 
resses, she again called frantically on “mamma, 
mamma!” 

The building stood apart from others, and 
llr. Markland endeavored to draw the child 
from her deathly embrace ere he went to call 
assistance—but she clung still closer to fiic 


< corpse, and, aware of the importance of immo- 
s diate aid, he hastened to summon the inmate of 

s 

s a neighboring tenement. 

“Bless my heart, you don’t say the poor, 

J; young thing is dead!” cried an elderly female, 

•5 who appeared at her door when Mr. Markland’s 
$ patience was nearly exhausted. “Well, to be 
^ sure, she looked bad enough when sho came 
$ here, but not like going so soon. It’s only yes- 
^ terday I see her feeding her child on the steps; 
v I reckon it must be this dreadful sickness, that's 
likely to mow us all down. She was a mighty 
J pretty orcotur, and looked for all the world as 
^ if this hovel wasn’t sich a place as she was used 
$ to; but death will come to all of us. An’ what’s 
^ to become of the little one?” 

^ “Is there no one to whom you can apply for 
$ advice?” asked Mr. Markland; “lama stranger 
$ here, and only now walked up from the ferry to 
$ secure lodgings for my family.” 
i> The woman thought she could ask a doctor 
$ who visited poor people; and, putting a five 
s dollar gold piece into her hand, Mr. Markland 
$ desired her to have the child taken care of, and 
\ consult the physician she had named on all that 
\ was necessary to be done. 

J A few hours later, Mr. Markland was seated 
*; at a plentiful breakfast in the principal hotel in 
\ the place, with his wife and smiling boy at his 
\ side—but the piteous cry of the desolate little 
s one still rung on his ear; and the beautiful, but 
$ clay cold object he had seen, seemed to rise bc- 
$ fore him, as if to accuse him of desertion of her 
\ child. 

$ “You do not eat, Edward; what has deprived 
•j you of appetite?” inquired Mrs. Markland, look- 
s ing anxiously at her husband. He evaded the 
$ question, for a relation of the late incident 
$ would necessarily involve an explanation of the 
s direful sickness which was ravaging the town, 
$ and which froto fear of alarming his wife he 
j; had sedulously kept from her. But his pre- 
jj cautions on this subject were useless, as the 
5; whole conversation, during breakfast, turned 
^ on the fearful ravages of cholera, and Mr. Mark- 
land saw his wife’s cheek blanch with terror as 
$ she listened to a recital of the many appalling 
s scenes which were hourly occurring. 

> “This is dreadful! horrible!” she exclaimed, 

11!3 
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on regaining her apartment. “Ob, Edward! “And now what is to become of the poor 
cannot we leave here immediately? Surely no i» thing?’’ asked Mr. Markland, when the assi- 
business can be sufficiently urgent to justify us ■: duities of his wife had succeeded in bringing 
in risking life by remaining in this pestilential $ back animation to the exhausted child, and she 
atmosphere.” < had sunk into a quiet sleep. 

“I am equally unwilling with yourself, dear \ “Oh! papa, do take her home with us,” said 
Margaret, to have you and Rupert exposed to \ Rupert, who stood listening eagerly to all that 
it,” replied Mr. Markland. “The friends who J passed. “See what a nice little girl she is, 
came with us will proceed up the river to-day; \ and what beautiful curls she has, and what a 
and, as we have tested that boat, and know $ pretty, soft hand. She shall be my little sister, 
there is no sickness on board, I wish you and < and I will love her so dearly—do take her home, 
our boy to go on, and I will rejoin you at Pitts- ^ papa.” 

burg as soon as possible.” > A tear glistened in Mrs. Markland’s eye as 

“Leave you here to encounter the horrors of \ she replied, “She is about the age our Mary 
cholera alone!” cried Mrs. Markland. “No, !• would have been had she been spared to us. 
Edward, if you must stay, I will stay, too: so < What is best to be done, dear Edward?” 
say no more about it. We are in the hands of ^ “She would be much care to you on our 
One, without whose permission not a sparrow ^journey, Margaret—and also a tax in our visit 
falls, and l was weak and foolish to fear. Let s to our friends; had we not better leave her here 

our trust be in Him!” $ in the charge of some suitable person? We can 

Mr. Markland’s eyes beamed with love and $ then consider the matter, and if wo judge best 
approbation, as he assured his wife he would , on our return from the North, we can then claim 
use every possible precaution to avoid exposure < her.” 

or fatigue; and tenderly bidding her adieu, he $ “But, papa,” urged the boy, “she may die 

proceeded to his place of business. s of cholera while we are gone, and then you will 

The law suit, which had so imperiously de- $ feel so sorry you did not take her with us.” 

manded Mr. Markland's presence in C- at J “She may not be kindly treated, or else sub- 

this trying period, he found, on inquiry, was *i jeeted to evil influences,” said Mrs. Markland, 
postponed for an indefinite length of time, owing $ “aud even at her tender age the foundation is 
to the absence of an important witness; and he ^ laying for good or ill. I think, my love, if wo 
hastened back to the hotel to give his wife the j: design to take her at all, it will be best to do 
welcome assurance that he would leave the place J so at once; Rose has been used to the caro of 
by the fir?t boat. He had nearly reached the ^ children and can attend to her; and as Rupert 
place of his destination, when a hearse passed ^ says, wc should fee 1 badly if we found, on our 
him at a very rapid pace. Not a solitary ^ return, that she had become a victim to this fell 
mourner appeared to be following. Suddenly, ^ disease.” 

a piteous cry rung on his ear, and, hastily Mr. Markland never opposed the benevolent 
turning, he beheld the little creature he had resolutions of his wife, and it was decided that, 
seen in the morning, dragging along at a dis- $ if, upon inquiry, there was no one to claim the 
tance, and her heart-rending cries of “mamma, jj child, she should henceforth be considered as 
mamma!” attracting the notice of all who passed, j belonging to the family of her benefactor. 

“Good heaven!” exclaimed Mr. Markland, i Rupert clapped his hands with joy, but upon 
“was there no one humane enough to take care \ his mother’s caution that sleep and quiet were 
of this desolate child?” and he rapidly retraced i; important for the child in her present heated 
his steps. As the child raised her eyes and be- and excited state, he seated himself by the 
held him her sobs ceased. She ran forward a : lounge where she reposed to watch her slum- 
few steps, oaught the skirt of his coat in her 5 bers. 

little hands, and again exclaiming, “Mamma, < Mr. Markland could gain no information of 
mamma!” dropped senseless on the ground. ^ the mother of his little charge, but that she 
A crowd quickly collected, but no one came < had come there about a week previously. She 
forward to claim or assist the little sufferer, \ had never associated with her neighbors, and 
and, taking her up in his arms, Mr. Markland 5 her manners and appearance were evidently 
proceeded to the hotel, deposited her on a sofa j superior to those around her. He was shown 
in his wife’s apartment; and Mrs. Markland \ a change of wearing apparel of the mother’s, 
was soon earnestly engaged in restoring her, J and a little frock of the child’s, which the woman 
without waiting to question her husband on a ; he had first called to her assistance, declared 
subject so strange. J waf “every stitch” that could bo found: these 
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were of fine materials, although much worn, s 
A torn letter was also produced, in which, $ 
written, in a manly hand, were expressions s 
of deep affection for the mother and child: but s 
no clue to anything farther, except one allu- $ 
sion to “darling little Meena.” \ 


CHAPTER II. 

Fourteen years had passed, and although 
death had made no inroads in their circle, there 
was otherwise as much change in the members 
of Mr. M&rkland’s family as such a lapse of time 
usually effects. 

Mr. Markland and his wife had grown older, 
and already a few silvery threads were discerni¬ 
ble, mingling with his raven locks, and his 
wife’s auburn tresses; but the hearts of both 
still beat warmly with love to God and their 
fellow-beings. 

Rupert Markland, now a young man of 
twenty-two, with a face and figure that might 
have served as a model for a statue, was the 
idol of his parents, and beloved by all who 
knew him. And Meena, the little one intro¬ 
duced under circumstances so afflicting, was to 
her adopted parents a treasure beyond all price. 

Meena might have heard in infancy that she 
was not the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Mark- 
land, but if so, she retained no recollection of 
it, and nothing in their conduct could ever re¬ 
mind her that sho was a child of charity; it 
seemed as if they, too, had forgotten it; and 
Rupert had only of late recalled it. 

Meena was now seventeen, her face and form 
were faultless, and there was a wild grace in 
her movements, a witchery in her manners, 
that no pen can portray. Sho was beloved by 
all, the admired above all where all were lovely. 

“What answer am I to return to Mr. Barrett, 
Meena!” said Mr. Markland. “He waited on 
me this morning, purposely to sue for your hand 
for his son!” 

“You can frame an answer, dear father—say 
that I am too young for such considerations, 
that you cannot part with me, or that I cannot 
love any one but my dear father, and mother, 
and Rupert.” As she spoke, a slight blush 
suffused her cheek. 

“But consider, my child, Mr. Barrett is im¬ 
mensely rich—George is his only child, hand¬ 
some, well educated, and all that is desirable in 
selecting a partner for life—what reasonable 
objection can you have to receiving him as your 
lover?” 

“Indeed, dear father, I do not love George 
Barrett,” exclaimed Meena, while a tear started 


to her eye—“I know he is handsome, at least 
every one calls him so, and every one says, too, 
that he is rich and good—but still, papa, I do 
not love him, and I know you will not ask me 
to marry him—and mamma will not, nor Ru¬ 
pert”—her eyes, at this moment, encountered 
Rupert’s; but, she knew not why, they fell 
beneath his gaze. 

“No, my darling, I will not ask you to marry 
George Barrett, nor any one else your heart dis¬ 
approves. I am in no hurry to resign my pre¬ 
cious child to another,” cried Mr. Markland, 
“so that business is settled, and I will inform 
Mr. Barrett that you declino the honor of his 
son's addresses.” 

“She is not my sister,” mentally ejaculated 
Rupert, as he hastily left the room and retired 
into the thick wood adjoining the house, to recall 
all the circumstances of Meena’s adoption in*o 
the family, and to analyze the feelings he was 
thus suddenly rendered conscious of possessing 
toward her. 

“Mother dear,” said Rupert Markland, as lie 
seated himself in liis mother’s dressing-room, a 
few hours afteY the above conversation, “will 
you tell me all about your journey to the North, 
when I was a little boy, and how you came to 
take charge of Meena?” 

Mrs. Markland started in astonishment. 

“Who has been telling you anything about it, 
Rupert?” , 

“You forget, mother, that I wa9 eight years 
old at the time and can recollect all that passed.” 

“ I have so long considered Meena as our own, 
that I had almost forgotten it myself,” replied 
Mrs. Markland, “and I should bo sorry to have 
her know that she has no natural claim upon 
us—I do not think sho has now the least suspi¬ 
cion of it, and her feelings are so sensitive that 
she would be deeply grieved, were she told that 
there was actually no tie existing between us.” 

“But, mother, there may be-” Rupert 

stopped, and a deep color suffused his cheek; 
but his mother, without noticing his embarrass¬ 
ment, proceeded to relate the circumstances of 
Mecna’s introduction into the family, adding to 
the facts wo have before stated that her husband 

had left his address with Dr. Hanson, of C-, 

that he might give them information if any in¬ 
quiries were ever made about the unfortunate 
woman and her child. “But so many years 
have now passed,” she continued, “that there 
is no probability we shall ever learn anything 
of her parentage, and your father has deter¬ 
mined that she shall never know she is not our 
child. I believe wc love her almost, if not quite, 
as well as yourself, my Rupert, and I think she 
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is too dear to you to cause you any regret at * The lovely object of their solicitude soon gave 
her receiving the provision of a daughter.” I signs of returning consciousness, and a pliysi- 
“You do me but justice, dear mother, but yet I \ cian being speedily summoned, everything re* 

think—I think—perhaps it would be better-” l quisite was done to prevent any ill effects from 

again he stopped. \ the accident. Meena had been so quickly ex* 

“What do you mean, Rupert, what would be \ tricated that no ill consequences were appro- 
bat ter?” inquired Mrs. Markland, in surprise. ^ hended from her sudden immersion, and she 
“I don’t know,” replied the youth, absently; * was soon able to give an account of it, and 
and, before his mother could comment on his \ also to laugh at the fright which deprived her 
strange behavior, he abruptly left the room. j of all presence of mind, when, on reaching 
“If Rupert is avaricious, and feels that we | too far for a flower she wished to obtain, she 
are bestowing on Meena what should be solely ? lost her balance and was precipitated into the 
his own, I have been deceived in my son,” said | river. 

Mrs. Markland to her husband, after recounting $ “But had you not been near to rescue me, 
to him the foregoing conversation. ^ dear Rupert, it would soon have been all over,” 

“It cannot be!” exclaimed Mr. Markland. J she continued, with a shudder. “Can I ever be 
“ Rupert has ever been one of the most dis- j grateful enough to you for risking your life to 
interested and generous of human beings, and ^ save me?” 

he could not evince more devoted affection for \ For a moment it seemed as if Rupert’s usual 
a sister than he has uniformly done for Meena, $ nobleness was deserting him, but he resolutely 
and yet you find ho has always remembered the ^ repelled the ungenerous feeling as he replied, 

“You owe no gratitude to me, Meena. I was 
at some distanco when your cry reached my ear, 
may better elucidate the apparent mystery than S and only gained the spot to see you borne from 
all the conjectures of his unsuspicious parents. \ the river in the arms of a stranger.” 

“Meena will never love me but os a brother,” $ “Where is he?” cried Mr. Markland, now first 
cried Rupert, despondingly, as, on leaving his \ recollecting that it was not Rupert who had con- 
mother, he again sought the deep recesses of j veyed the senseless form of Meena into the 
the forest. “OtherB have the privilege of sueing \ house. “We have been strangely remiss in 
for that heart I would die to obtain, and I must \ letting one depart to whom wo are so deeply 
stand calmly by, content with the affection a \ indebted, without even thanking him for the 
sister should bestow—I who have made her my 5 obligation he has rendered.” 
idol from the moment I first beheld her! j But no one could tell anything of the stranger. 

“No, it shall not be—I will tell her all—she J In the confusion lie had disappeared, and only 
shall know she is not my sister—she shall know \ Rupert had soen him sufficiently to recollect 
how far dearer to me she is than was ever sister \ him, should they ever meet again. But Rupert, 
to a brother, and then see if she will cast me $ amid all his anxiety for Meena, felt that, among 
off for some acquaintance of a day! ja thousand, he should recognize tb£ splendid 

“But should Bhe only feel for me a sister’s ' figure and dark, flashing eye of the man he had 
love, shall I not give her the anguish of know- \ seen, holding the corpse-like object of his own 
mg she can claim no kindred—that she is iso- j adoration. 

lated from all on earth! Oh, no—no! I cannot < George Barrett’s admiration of Meena seemed 
grieve her thus—it were far better to bear such $ but the precursor of other suitors, and although 
misery alone—but should she lore another?” \ Rupert saw them all dismissed with equal in- 
Rupert clenched his hands in agony. \ difference, his mind was in such continual agony 

At this moment a loud shriek reached his | as he witnessed their attentions, that it began to 
ear. He could not be mistaken in the voice, it j prey on his health, and his parents and Meena 
was Meena’s! Rushing hastily to the spot from \ were tortured with the most painful apprehen- 
whence the sound proceeded, he beheld a man \ sions as they viewed his wasted form and pale 
emerging from a stream which flowed through ^ and melancholy countenance, 
the grounds, bearing in his arms her who oc- \ “It is the climate that is destroying our Ru- 
cupied all liis thoughts. Rupert would have J pert,” exclaimed his mother, as she gazed at 
snatched the precious burthen from him, but S him from the window, while her eyes filled with 
the stranger, gently, yet firmly, resisted the at- i tears. “He must go into a more genial air.” 
tempt, and saying, “Show me where I can take \ But Rupert resolutely resisted every proposi- 
her to get proper assistance,” he followed the , tion to leave his home, and his parents un¬ 
half frantic youth in his progress to the house. ^ willingly acquiesced in his determination. 


events which introduced her into our family.” 
But the solitary cogitations of the young man 
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CHAPTER III. 

Nothing had been learned of the stranger 
who had rescued Meena from the river, and, 
notwithstanding Rupert’s gratitude, he felt irri¬ 
tated and disturbed at the frequent desire she 
expressed to meet her deliverer. 

“It is very strange, Rupert, that we have 
never beheld the person to whom I am so much 
indebted,” 9 aid Meena, as she was one morning 
walking with Rupert by the stream which had 
so nearly proved fatal to her. The subject was 
never a pleasant one to him. and he answered 
rather pettishly that it was probably some pass¬ 
ing traveler. 

“I do so want to see and thank him,” cried 
Meena, enthusiastically. “What did he look 
like, Rupert? Was ho old, or was he young? 
You saw him long enough to know how ho 
looked, yet you will never describe his appear¬ 
ance.” 

“You cannot suppose, Meena, that at a mo¬ 
ment of such excitement, when her I held dearest 
on earth lay apparently dead before me, I should 
make a very close observation of her preserver, 
although my heart is full of gratitude to him 
1 should know him again certainly, and, if wo 
ever meet, will endeavor to express my thanks 
to him, and wish I could, in any way, repay in 
some measure so vast an obligation.” 

As Rupert turned his eyes from Meena at the 
conclusion of this speech, he suddenly started, 
his before pale face grew yet paler, and then 
flushed as if with unwonted agitation: he hesi¬ 
tated for a moment, then, turning to his com¬ 
panion, said in a low, husky voice, “Y'our wish 
is at last gratified, Meena, there is your pre¬ 
server—I cannot mistake him.” 

At a short distance from the youthful pair 
stood a gentleman, leaning against a tree. He 
had evidently been engaged in squirrel hunting, 
as a number of the little animals lay by his side, 
and he now rested on his gun, apparently so 
absorbed in watching for more gamo that he 
heeded not the approach of the intruders. 

“Arc you sure it is he, Rupert?” whispered 
Meena, her face illumined with excitement and 
delight. “Oh! let me speak to him and thank 
him!” 

“Stay, Meena, and let me —as your brother —” 
The words seemed to produce a choking sensa¬ 
tion, bat after a moment, Rupert concluded the 
sentence, while, with a firm grasp, he restrained 
the impetuous girl from rushing forward. 

“Let me thank him. As your brother, it is 
I who should do it.” 

The sound of their footsteps seemed now first 
to reaeli the gentleman’s ear, and ho turned 


5 hastily round: his face flushed, then he grew 
pale; while he stood as if undecided whether to 
advance or retreat. But tho hesitation was 
| momentary, and with the easy grace of one to 
$ whom courts might be familiar, he advanced 
| toward the young people, conscious that he was 
\ recognized. 

$ “We have long sought you, sir,” said Rupert. 
^ his fine face now only beaming with the intense 
\ gratitude which swelled his heart, as he con- 
\ tinued, “believe us not ungrateful for the deep 

I s obligation you rendered, that wo have so long 
delayed our acknowledgments, but wo had no 
clue by which to discover you.” 

Meena could no longer bo restrained by the 
j forms Rupert would observe, and, stretching 
j; out her hand to tho stranger, while her face 
\ glowed with tho excess of grateful emotion, she 
l exclaimed, 

$ “Oh! let me thank you! But for you, sir, 
\ my beloved parents and brother would now be 
i; saddened by my loss. How shall we ever repay 
s you for so generously risking your own life to 
S save that of one entirely uhknown to you?” 
s The gentleman took the little hand that was 
\ extended, and, gently pressing it, he replied, 

^ “ Indeed, my dear young friends, you entirely 

\ over-rate the slight service I was able to render, 
^ but I rejoice to see that you, Miss Markland, 
^ have not been a sufferer from the accident.” 
s “You know us, sir,” cried Rupert. “Yet 
> you would not give us the happiness of learning 
\ who was our benefactor, that wc might endeavor 
J to express the gratitude with which our hearts 
\ were filled.” 

| “I learnt from Dr. Wilmot who it was I had 
jj been so happy to assist,” returned the stranger, 
\ with a smile—“and from him too I heard of tho 
$ young lady’s restoration.” 
j “But my father and mother arc earnest to 
$ see and thank the preserver of their child,” 
\ cried Meena. “Will you not go with us and 
j give them the delight of acknowledging the 
s obligation? Or will you not tell us where they 
may find you?” 

There was an expression of melancholy on 
\ the countenance of the stranger, as he gazed 

I earnestly at the lovely speaker; and he hesi¬ 
tated for a moment, ere he replied, “I am unfit 
at present, my dear young lady, to appear at 
\ your father’s; but I should value Ins acquaint- 
\ ance, although not for the purpose of receiving 
! acknowledgments which I assure you are un- 
| merited. My residence is about five miles from 
\ this place, and my name is Clifford, and to re- 
.< ceivc any of Mr. Markland’s family at my dwell- 
i ing will be to me a source of pleasure.” He 
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then made some allusion to his game, and, j millionaire. Mr. Barrett is going, with his wife 
gathering it up, paid his parting courtesies to l and son, to Europe, in the next steamer.” 
the young people and left them. \ Mcena, who really felt much friendship for 

“Oh! Kupert, are you not glad we have seen i George Barrett, expressed her sorrow at such 
him? Is he not a noble-looking man? Such \ intelligence, and her hope that the part which 
eyes, and his figure so commanding—ho looks ^ concerned herself was without foundation, 
fitted to perform glorious deeds,” exclaimed the S Rupert did not appear until the family assem- 
animated girl. But Rupert walked on in silence. $ bled at dinner, and he was, then, doomed to 
“You do not speak, Rupert, what is the mat- l listen throughout the meal to the extravagant 
ter? Do you not admire Mr. Clifford?” s praises of Mr. Clifford. Mr. Markland had not 

“You leave no room for my admiration, jj delayed a moment, after Meena’s information, 
Meena; yours is so overwhelming it will suffice ^ to call upon her preserver, and returned home 
for us both.” in a state of delightful excitement at the new 

“Rupert!” cried Mcena, in amazement, “what % friend and neighbor they had acquired, 
has come o\cr you?” $ As soon as she could get an opportunity to 

The youth’s faco was livid with agony, and s speak, Meena eagerly inquired of her father if 
his secret trembled on his lips. $ lie saw Mrs. Clifford. 

“Meena,” he began, in a voice so hollow she 1; “I may see her now, my dear,” said Mr. Mark- 
started in affright. At this moment they per- j! land, laughing heartily with an arch glance at 
ccivcd Mr. Markland advancing. $ the inquirer. “Why, Mcena, what made you 

The unhappy young man suddenly grasped j; decide that Mr. Clifford had a wife?” 
the hand of his companion and frantically ex- ^ “He is old enough to have one, dear father, 
claimed, jj I am sure—for, although so very handsome, he 

“Mcena, you must know all, if it seals my > must be at least forty.” 
misery; but not now—at some future moment { “You young people think forty a very ad- 
I must tell you—but do not—oh! do not let the \ vanced age,” continued Mr. Markland, still 
acquaintance of an hour supersede in your heart s laughing. “But let me tell you. Miss Meena, 
the tried affection of years!” i that Mr. Clifford is none too old for a beau 

Agitated and alarmed at Rupert’s manner, > yet—he is either a bachelor or a widower, and 
Meena would have questioned him; but Mr. ^lives at that splendid place like a prince. He 
Markland had now reached them, and before J is far handsomer than any young man about 
she could utter a syllabic, Rupert had disap- \ here, and perhaps, Mcena, by appearing as 
pcared. \ attractive as possible, you may yet queen it 

To Mr. Marklayid’s anxious inquiry at her $ there as Mrs. Clifford yourself.” 
agitated manner, Meena felt, she knew not why, \ Rupert started to leave the table, but the gay 
that nothing should be said of Rupert; but her s reply of Meena arrested him. 
account of the meeting with the stranger who $ “Oh! papa, I havo no hopo of effecting such 
had rescued her was a sufficient explanation of J a conquest; Mr. Clifford is a noble-looking 
the emotion sho evinced. s man, but you must allow ho is not half so hand- 

“Mr. Clifford!” cried Mr. Markland, on listen- J some as Rupert, and I am determined never to 
ing to Meena’s recital. “It was, then, our new > marry a man one whit inferior to my brother— 
neighbor who so miraculously appeared for your J and then to think of one's marrying a man old 
preservation.” 1 enough to be their father—why, I should catch 

“You know him, then, dear father. Why J myself saying ‘yes sir’ and ‘no sir’ to him— 
have we not heard of him before?” no, indeed, papa, I am determined never to 

“Do not be in such a hurry, my little girl, to marry an old man. But Mr. Clifford would not 
get all the news,” replied Mr. Markland, laugh- ^ thank us for disposing of him thus summarily,” 
ing. “It is only since you walked out this $ she continued, laughing merrily, 
morning that I learned Mr. Clifford had pur- $ “Well, my dear, you must take your own 
chased Mr. Barrett’s elegant plantation. To $ way; but I can tell you Mr. Clifford made a 
whisper a secret in your car, Meena, it is said $ great many inquiries about you, and said you 
that your cruelty has so preyed upon poor resembled strongly a very dear friend—so if 
George, that his parents, who live only for ^ you should change your mind, I think his heart 
him, have determined to withdraw him from so ;> will not be impenetrable.” 
dangerous a neighborhood; and Mr. Barrett i; The few words uttered so playfully by Meena 
has hastily concluded the s?\le of his plantation s seemed to give new life to the desponding Ru- 
to Mr. Clifford, who is reported to be also a • pert—h^ cyo was for awhile illumined with its 
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former brilliancy, and a smile again played over ^ tell me, my beloved brother, what has thus agi- 
his countenance; but these were speedily dis- *: tated you?” 

pelled by the intimacy which commenced be-$ “Call mo not by that hated name,” he cried; 
tween his family and Mr. Clifford; and it could ^ “I abjure it forever—would that I had never 


not but be evident, even to an uninterested ob- s heard it! But you do not answer me—tell me, 
server, that Meena was the attraction which { Meena, without equivocation—will you marry 
drew their new friend to the mansion of hers Mr. Clifford?” 


father, his eye followed her wherever she moved, $ “Rupert, dear Rupert, what has happened?” 
he would always select the seat nearest to her, ^ exclaimed the horror-struck girl, now fully con- 
and, by his varied and intellectual conversation, *» vinced that his senses had forsaken him. Oh! 
bo enchain her attention that she willingly rc- ij tell me, my precious brother, what has afflicted 
mained by him, and would ever greet his np-jjyou?” 


pcarance with a beaming smile of welcome. \ “Will you still call mo so?” he exclaimed: 

“Meena!” repeated Mr. Clifford, when, on “have I not abjured the title? I am no brother 
the first day of his introduction, he heard ^ of yours! I have worshiped you through life— 
the name pronounced by her mother. Mrs. ij yet you will forsake me—you will leave me to 
Marklaud looked up, in surprise, and perceived i; marry this detested man!” 
her guest gazing steadfastly at the girl, while % “What can you mean, Rupert? I will marry 
his face was deadly pale: he seemed to recollect $ no one—never marry if you disapprove it— 
himself as his eye encountered that of Mrs. !; certainly,” she added, in a calm voice, “I will 
Markland, and apologized, saying, •> never marry Mr. Clifford.” 

“Pardon me, madam—but your daughter’s^ “You promise me, Meena,” he cried, eagerly, 
name is uncommon—and it was borne by a ^ “you solemnly promise me never to marry 
mother I dearly loved.” £ him?” 

Mrs. Markland only bowed; but the circum- < “I will promise you that, or anything, if you 


stance, slight as it was, considerably impressed $ will only bo calm; but what can have caused 
her mind. $ you to be so agitated, my darling brother?” 

\ “Again that hateful sound. Mecnn, will you 
CHAPTER IV. i not believe me, I am not your brother—you are 

Mee.va was, one day, listening, with deep in- ^ no child of*my parents!” 
terest, to a recital of some adventure of Mr. $ Meena, for a moment, gazed at him in specch- 
Clifford’s, when, on raising her eyes, she beheld $ less agony: then, exclaiming, “No child of your 
Rupert gazing at her with such intensity, and a $ parents? W r ho then am I?” She staggered and 
face so haggard, that she started in affright, $ would have fallen, had not Rupert caught her 
and, forgetful of all else, she hastened toward j in his arms, and strained her convulsively to 
him, exclaiming, jj his breast. 

“You arc ill, dearest Rupert—what has be-^ “Do not weep, my own idolized Meena,” he 
fallen you?” ^ cried, as the tears now streamed down her 

The unhappy youth drew her arm within his s cheeks—“do not weep, but promise to render 
own and slowly left the room. Mr. Clifford $ me happy by becoming, in reality, their daughter, 
looked pityingly after them, and tears gathered ^ Oh, Meena! you know not how I have worshiped 
in the eyes of Mrs. Markland as she watched ^ you—the torture I have endured when I wit- 
their retreating figures. $ nessed such devotion in others as I was with- 

Rupcrt trembled so that Meena was obliged I; held from paying. Say, Meena, will you not 
to support him, although little less agitated her- $ generously repay me for the misery I have 
self; for there was something in his manner $ suffered, by giving me that heart which is above 
which thrilled her heart with apprehension as j; all price?” 

he drew her into the library. ^ “I cannot realize what you tell me, Rupert,” 

“I must speak, Meena, I must know and re- 5 returned Meena, faintly; “spare me now, I en- 
veal all, though death and destruction should J treat you, and let me get more calm, ere you 
he the consequence. I shall go mad to remain \ say more.” 

longer in this state of uncertainty. Answer^ It wa9 bliss to Rupert to be allowed to support 
me,” he continued in a solemn and impressivo s the weeping girl, and they sat there in silence, 
tone, “answer me—and truly, by all your hopes > her bend reclining on his shoulder, while his 
of happiness—will you marry Mr. Clifford?” j arm encircled her waist, until the entrance of 
“What do you mean, Rupert, that you act so ^ Mrs. Markland aroused Meena, and she started, 
•trangely?” cried the astonished girl. “Oh! * as if detected in wrong, from the arms of Rupert. 
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My dear children, I have sought you every- * dinner passed very differently from their usual 
*here,” cried Mrs. Markland, as she entered. \ social meals. 

** i feared you were ill, Rupert, when you took ^ As Mr. Markland had promised, he talked with 
vour Bister from the room, and, as soon as Mr. \ Mecna of the past, described the first moment 
Clifford left, I came in search of you.” ^ he had seen her, and the view he had obtained 

Rupert felt that Meena trembled as the name > of her dead mother. But he passed over the 
of “ sister” fell from his mother’s lips. { sad, rude burial, only saying he had again en- 

“ Mother,” he said, solemnly, “I have been j; countered her, weeping, in the street, and that 

ill_in, almost to distraction; it remains with ^ from that time she had been cherished equally 

this dear one and my parents, to give me life, i; with his own Rupert. 

and hope, and happiness. I have told Meena s “And now, Meena,” he continued, “will you 
all, mother—I have told her she is not your *: grieve us by disowning us as parents? We sue 
child, that I may sue her to become so. Will $ you to become, indeed, our daughter—by render- 
you not receive her anew, as a daughter, my s ing Rupert happy, you will make 119 so. 
mother—as the idolized wife of your son?” $ “Oh, my more than father!” cried she; “my 

“Willingly, gladly, my Rupert, if you can $ whole life will be inadequate to prove my grati- 
prcvail on her to becomo so,” cried Mrs. Mark- ^ tude; but spare me now on this subject—all is 
land; “but you are agitating her too much, now; \ so strange—so wonderful—so unexpected!” 
let her go with me and endeavor to recover from \ Mr. Markland suffered her to leave him, and, 
the effects of your impetuosity.” And, with a ^ in the retirement of her own room, Mecna sought 
mother’s tenderness, Mrs. Markland led the $ that composure she so much needed, 
trembling girl to her chamber, nor left her till ^ In her early walk, the ensuing morning. 


sbo was soothed and composed. 


5 Meena again met Rupert. What arguments he 


“How blind we have been!” exclaimed Mr. J used to comfort her, we may not reveal; but 
Markland, when he had listened to his wife’s j certain it is, that, although her manner was 
recital. “Well, it is not wonderful that Rupert $ somewhat agitated on her return to the house, 
should havo bestowed his heart on her, when $ it was less sorrowful than on the preceding day, 
he knew she was not his sister; for whom can he \ and her eyes again sparkled with a portion of 
find so fascinating, so perfect? But will she > their wonted brilliancy. 

give him her heart in return, or is he to be ^ The post-man’s horn sounded while the family 
doomed to the misery of unrequited love?” $ were at breakfast, and the servant soon entered 
“I think that he cannot sue in vain,” replied \ with the letters and papers. Mr. Markland 
the mother, who felt that her son’s attractions \ turned them over, and, taking up one of un- 


must be irresistible. 


5 usual size and thickness, he observed, in an 


When Mecna appeared, on the summons to l accent of surprise, “From C-; I hope they 

dinner, her eyes swollen with weeping, Mr. \ have not raked up that troublesome law-suit 
Markland stood looking out of the window—he \ again. But this package must contain more 
turned ns she entered, and the next moment she {than one musty parchment.” And gathering 
was sobbing in his arms. \ U p his letters, ho retired to the library. 

“My darling little girl,” he exclaimed, press- i It seemed as if the mention of C-had ira- 

ing her tenderly to his heart; “why this agita- > pressed all present with the idea of something 
tion? Are you not as fondly beloved as any >. connected with Meena. Mrs. Markland and her 
child can be? Let me wipe away these tears, \ son involuntarily exchanged significant glances, 
and sec you look cheerful again, or I shall begin $ and Mecna gazed at them both with a pale face 
to think you only loved us for the name of pa- jj and trembling frame. The silence which ensued 
rent.” $ was interrupted by a summons for Mrs. Mark- 

“Oh, you know not how dearly I love you!” j; land from her husband. 


cried the poor girl, weeping piteously. 


Left alone with Rupert, Meena, for the first 


I do not belong to any one, even my very name ^ time, seemed to realize that lie was not her 
is unknown.” * brother; her eye sank beneath his impassioned 

“This is wrong, Meena; you have long been ' gaze, and in vain she essayed to speak, with the 
our child, you must still remain so,” said Mr. $ artless confidence she had been wont to do, of 
Markland, kindly. “But sit down by me, now, ^ the letter which she seemed intuitively con- 
and cat your dinner like a good girl, and we $ vinced related to herself. But, as if reading 
will then talk all this over quietly, and, I hope, ^ her thoughts, Rupert replied to them, 
iu a manner to make you feel happy again.” ' “It can only be a letter of business, dearest 
Rupert did not make his appearance, and the ! Mecna; do not be thus agitated.” 
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Ere the girl could gain composure to reply, j to the address you left with me, and sincerely 
elie, too, was summoned to the library; and, in \ hope, if the little orphan is still living, they 
the hope of rendering her more calm, Rupert < may afford a clue by which to discover with 
gaily exclaimed that he was not going to be the j whom she is connected.” 

only one excluded from a family party, and, \ With all the tenderness of parental love, did 
drawing her arm within his own, he conducted i Mr. and Mrs. Markl&nd mako known the con- 
her into the presence of his parents. J tents of tho letter, and put into the hands of 

- > the agitated Mecna these mementoes of her 

CHATTER V. {mother, which, with true delicacy, they had 

The mysterious package proved to be from j forborne to examine; and when, by their kind- 

Dr. Hanson, of C-, with whom Mr. Markland j ness and caresses, the poor girl had regained 

had left his address, in the hope that some light ? some degree of composure, they silently left tho 
might be thrown on the parentage of Meena. j room, motioning to Rupert, who unwillingly 
It stated that a few days previous, the doctor j followed their example, 
had been called to attend a dying woman named \ Feeling the relief of thus being at liberty to 
Sarah Elland; that she appeared to have some- ^ indulge her emotions, Meena sat with the tears 
thing on her mind that caused her much dis- \ streaming down her checks, gazing at the un- 
tre&s; and when convinced she could have no j, opened packet: at length, with trembling hands 
hope of recovery, had confessed to him, that, ij and a silent appeal for strength in her painful 
fourteen years before, she was one morning J; task, sho broke the seal. 

roused from her sleep by a strange gentleman \ Some half dozen letters were bound together 
knocking at her door and entreating her to go $ with a ribbon, another little folded pnper com- 
to a neighboring cottage, where a poor, young <: pleted the contents. As Meena tremblingly 
woman lay dead; that ho gave her a piece of $ surveyed the letters, which she expected would 
gold to take care of the child of the deceased, $ reveal the tale of her birth, a secret awe stolo 
which she promised to do; that as soon as the s over her, and hesitatingly she glanced at the 
gentleman left her she went to the cottage, and $ superscription as if she were invading the con- 
the first object that attracted her attention was ij fidence of her mother, whoso form was now 
a glittering ring on the finger of the corpse; that ? mouldering in the grave! 

this she hastily drew off and secreted in her | In a bold, manly hand, on the outside, was 
bosom; that, on searching the pockets of the i written “Mrs. Ellen Wareham, London.” 
deceased, she discovered a singularly wrought ^ “I cannot, must not read them!” exclaimed 
purse containing several pieces of gold, which ^ the girl, as she hid her face in her hands. A 
she also secreted, and alBo a package of letters, * step aroused her, and, looking up, sho beheld 
which were with some articles of wearing ap- \ Mr. Clifford entering the room, 
parel in a small trunk; that the lid of the trunk j “Good heavens!” he exclaimed, alarmed at 
was marked E. C.; and that the letters and trunk ^ the deathly hue of her countenance, “you are 
she hid, lest they should impart some knowledge s ill, Miss Markland—let me call assistance.” 
through which inquiry might be made for the 
purse and ring. 

“The woman professed great penitence for 
the theft she had committed,” continued Dr. ^ vanced toward her and was about to speak 
Hanson's letter. “She declared she had never < soothingly to her, when he turned deathly pale, 
known any peace 6incc that hour; that although ■) his eyes fixed on the letters before him. Meena 
she spent the gold, she never could bring her- j; gazed at him in amazement as ho again moved 
self to part with the purse and ring, but had 5 hastily toward her, and, grasping both her 
kept them and the letters carefully hid, often \ hands, he exclaimed, “Who are you? Mock 
determining to seek me and relieve her con- $ me not. Tell me, how came these into your 
science by revealing her crime, but had been < possession?” He seized the letters as he spoke, 
unable to gain resolution to do so until the ^ Trembling and affrighted, anticipating she 
terror of death wrung it from her. She en- jj scarcely knew .what, Meena could only gasp 
treated me, finally, if I knew where the gentle -) forth, in almost inarticulate accents, 
man was who took the child, to send the articles \ “They were my mother’s.” 
immediately to him and beg him to forgive her.” ?• “My God, I thank thee!” he cried, catching 
Dr. Hanson proceeded to say, J her rapturously in his arms—“my heart did not 

“ I therefore, sir, forward you such of the $ then deceive me—thou art indeed my child—my 
articles as I can enclose in a letter according own, my long lost Meena!” 


1 Meena attempted to speak, but, overpowered 
with emotion, she burst into* tears, 
s Shocked at her agitation, Mr. Clifford ad- 
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Overpowered by such conflicting emotions, 
Meena sunk almost senseless into the arms of 
her father. 

At this moment Rupert Marklnnd entered, 
and for a moment stood as if petrified at the 
scene before him; then rushing furiously toward 
Mr. Clifford, he exclaimed, 

“Unhand that young lady, sir, or-” His 

speech was cut short by the renewed exclama¬ 
tions of Mr. Clifford, who, without appearing to 
notice the entrance of the youth, continued, 

“And thy mother? Oh! my child, tell me of 
her! Of my wife!” 

As Meena raised her head at this adjuration, 
she beheld him, who had so loved her when he 
believed her a friendless orphan, and gently 
extricating herself from the encircling arms of 
her father, she extended her hand to the aston¬ 
ished youth, saying, 

“You, ‘Rupert, will assist me to reveal all to 
my newly-found parent; and oh! my father, let 
the love of your child help to console you for 
the sorrows you have sustained, for all that you 
have yet to suffer!” 

“I see it all,” cried Mr. Clifford, “you would 
not thus have evaded replying had bIio been 
spared—but God has been very merciful—let 
me not murmur, but bless Him that He has re¬ 
stored my child!” 

We pass over the delight and surprise of Mr. 
and Mrs. Markland, when informed of the dis¬ 
covery of Mccna’s father, one so every way de¬ 
serving of her filial duty, and proceed to relate 
the events which separated her parents. 

Ellen Halford was the daughter of a wealthy 
banker in London, and had just entered her 
sixteenth year when b1io first met Henry Clif¬ 
ford. A mutual attachment soon took place, 
but he was poor, and when ho dared to sue the 
rich Mr. Halford for the hand of his heiress, he 
was repulsed with disdain, and Ellen forbade to 
think of him more. 

For a time, Ellen obeyed the mandate of her 
stern father and refused to mbet Henry; but at 
last, overcome by his importunities and her own 
ardent love, she consented to see him. One in¬ 
terview led to another, and finally to an elope¬ 
ment, and the imprudent young couple were 
indissolubly united ere Mr. Halford was aware 
of Ellen’s absence from his country-seat, where 
she had gone with her mother and a large party 
of friends. 

Words cannot describe his rage when in¬ 
formed of the event. He accused his wife, a 
gentle, timid woman, of conniving at his daugh¬ 
ter's disobedience; and solemnly vowed that, 
uuless Ellen would consent to leave her husband, 


sho should never again enter his presence. It 
was in vain she wrote, and through the inter¬ 
cession of friends plead for pardon: the father 
was inexorable. Mrs. Halford secretly met, 
forgave, and blessed her daughter, but this was 
discovered by her husband, and he peremptorily 
forbade her to repeat it. 

Henry Clifford was descended from a noble 
family, but he had no wealth to reconcile the 
connection to ono to whom wealth was nn idol. 

When Ellen was seventeen years old, the little 
Meena was born, and Mr. Clifford found him¬ 
self, with a wife and child to support, involved 
in difficulties and embarrassments. 

It was at this time, when an old friend of his 
proposed their embarking together for America, 
offering to pay Henry’s expenses to their de¬ 
stined port, to be refunded when he had amassed 
sufficient wealth to pay it with convenience. It 
was agony to Mr. Clifford to part with his be¬ 
loved wife and child; but poverty was advancing 
with rapid strides, and after so far succeeding in 
reconciling the weeping Ellen to his departure, 
that she no longer opposed it openly, he arranged 
everything as much for her comfort as possible, 
put the little remaining of his earthly posses¬ 
sions into her hands, and promising she should 
come to him as soon as he had acquired suffi¬ 
cient for the expense of her voyage, he bade her 
what was destined to he a last farewell. 

Misfortune pursued him after his arrival in 
America, but he wrote regularly to his wife, 
endeavoring to comfort her under their trying 
separation, and transmitting to her small sums, 
by w hich she was enabled to live, while he often 
deprived himself of the necessaries of lifo to 
supply her wants. Nearly three years Henry 
Clifford dragged on this miserable life, separated 
from all he held dear on earth, when he received 
a letter from his wife, which, whilo it gave him 
the delightful hope of a speedy reunion, yet ex¬ 
cited the utmost anxiety. She informed him 
that nn opportunity was now offered her to cross 
the Atlantic with a lady who sought her as a 
companion; that they were to sail for New 
Orleans, where it would bo easy for her to get 
to him: sho had, therefore, accepted Mrs. Wil¬ 
ton’s offer, ns she should bo under respectable 
protection, and thus expedite their reunion. 

No mention was made of tho name of the 
vessel in which they were to sail, and Mr. Clif¬ 
ford had not the slightest clue to guide him in 
his after search for his wife and child. 

For a time, Henry waited as patiently as it 
was possible for him to do, in the hope of hear¬ 
ing of his wife’s arrival in New Orleans. Rut* 
no such tidings reached him. Fortune, which 
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bad so long frowned, seemed now becoming * remained in trust, should she or her child ever 
more propitious, and he soon found himself s appear. 

possessed of a sufficient sum to enable him to £ “Years have passed,” continued Mr. Clifford, 
search for his wife and child, and in an agoniz- ^ “and still the hope has clung to me that I might, 
ing state of uncertainty he departed for New s one day, discover my lost treasures. Wealth 
Orleans; but here all his efforts to discover his $ seemed to flow in in abundance when I no longer 
lost treasures were ineffectual. Almost frantic s sought or valued it. A brother of my mother’s 
be now sailed for London, but here again his \ returned from India laden with richjes, but with 
search was fruitless; the home where he had $ shattered health, and his life was speedily tcr- 
placed Ellen was no longer there, the old build- $ minated. Ere his death he discovered me, and 
ings were displaced by new ones, and no one £ l had the melancholy satisfaction of Foothing’ 
knew anything of Mrs. Wareham, which was $ the last days of my sole remaining relative. He 
the name Ellen had assumed on her husband’s \ left me all his vast possessions. But wealth is 
departure, as she declared tfiat of Clifford should inadequate to happiness; indeed it appeared but 
not be known under circumstances so depressed !; an aggravation to my sorrow, when it could no 
and unfortunate. ^ longer benefit my wife and child. 

Frustrated in every attempt to find his wife, $ “It seemed as if at New Orleans, if any where, 
Mr. Clifford now came to the desperate rcsolu- ^ I might sometime gain the intelligence my heart 
tion of going to her father and upbraiding him $ so desired, and here at length I determined to 
with his unnatural cruelty. But here, too, all \ remain. God has mercifully restored my child, 
was changed. Mr. Halford was dead. On his'< My Ellen—my wife!” His voice failed him, 
death-bed he too late repented his sternness to \ but the sobs of his Mecna mingled with his own, 
bis only child, and, with his blessing, bequeathed ^ and in the sympathy and devotion of his lovely 
to her and her heirs the immense wealth he had \ daughter the long sorrowing man found peace. 
fo long labored to obtain. $ Mr. and Mrs. Markland experienced a rich 

Mrs. Halford was living, but broken-hearted < reward for the benevolence they had extended 
and alone. She had seen and blessed her i* to a desolate orphan, and Mr. Clifford felt that 
daughter and grandchild the day before they i; he had secured every earthly happiness for his 
sailed for America; but her after efforts to learn s darling one, when, after tenderly embracing the 
tiding? of them had proved equally fruitless I*. blushing girl, he resigned her to the guardian- 
witb Mr. Clifford s. She soon alter died, Ieav- $ ship of the enraptured Rupert, and solemnly 
ing him all the property she had received from % entreated the blessing of the Almighty on both 
her husband, while that devised to Ellen still % his children. 


AT NIGHT. 


BY OLIVER 

*Qh 1 Father, give me Btrongth to drink , 

This bitter cup of grief— jj 

Oh! let thy quiet fall, nnd link < 

My hours of sleep with dreams of him, •! 

My latest, fallen leaf. £ 

Tia very dark tonight—the light l 

Is curtained from ray sight. ^ 

I hear the swaying Tines tap light s 

Upon the pane, and strain my eyes ^ 

To pierce the pall of night. •! 

On yesternight when stillness slept, < 

1 drew the curtain up, s 

And I>ian*» silrery light in leapt, > 

Paling as marble, all his face < 

like jeweled lily-cup. ^ 

A* pare as beautiful, thy soul ^ 

Hath reached the perfect day, ;> 

And left the night in eyes, my solo $ 

Delight. Thy lips arc cold and pale, \ 

Their warmth haa fled away. < 


WADE. 

This afternoon, I heard tho bell 
Which tolled his passing corse. 

Its pulsing waves of sound still dwell, 

And echo through my brain. ‘Dead! dead!’ 
Up from its throat, so hoarse. 

I miss my darling’s nestling form— 

He sleeps with God to-night, . 

Safa from all harm and earthly storm. 

I bless, and bow before Ilis will, 

Knowing He ruletli right.” 

The mother sleeps with sorrow worn; 

But on her face so wan, 

Alternate with her tears, are born 
The smiles that angel whispers bring. 

Thus light and shade flits on. 

Go drifting, drifting, hither, thithor, 

Upon tho sea of sleep, 

Without a care or thought of whither; 

On, on she passes, until light 
Shall kiss and make her weep. 
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The sunset rays are kissing the western 
clouds to crimson, and the winds which, all 
day long, have wandered over the hills, are 
dying iu whispers among tho trees. 

Ah, the merry winds! How far they have 
traveled to-day; and how much good, and how 
much mischief they have done. The laborer, 
gratefully, lifted his hat as they passed, shook 
back his hair damp with toil, and breathed a 
blessing on tho winds. The invalid’s pulso 
quickened as they entered his chamber laden 
with fragrance, which told of clustering leaves 
and blossoms, turning liis thoughts into new 
channels, while he mused of blue sky and bird¬ 
songs. The physician flattered himself that 
his last prescription had wrought an amazing 
change; but the winds laughed gleefully in the 
loeust-treo at his absurdity, and then danced 
away over tho corn-fields and down the lane, 
where children came from school. Only— 
stopping—for a light toss of tljeir sunny hair, 
and a saucy whirl of dust into their bright 
faces, they passed on, and are now sinking in 
murmurs around the old farm-house. 

Wc cannot describe Sunny Glen as it stands 
here, with its noble old trees, its scarlet blos¬ 
somed vines, its rose-wreathed windows. Then 
there is a face looking out from the roses. What 
is it that calls that flush to the cheek, that 
troubled light to the eye? Bertha Holmes is 
young, scarcely nineteen, and her heart is yet 
full of youthful hopes and dreams. She stands 
there, to-night, with her childhood behind her, 
untraced by one line of sorrow; before her, life 
with its ungathered treasures. 

She has grown weary of the monotony of her 
home-life, and longs for change. She is scarcely 
conscious of the depth of this yearning herself. 
Dear brother Charley, little May, father, mother 
—these are her household names of love. And 
there is another name in her heart, written more 
than a twelve-month ago. For when last May- 
time’s sunshine was falling on tho budding 
roses, and crimsoning the strawberries. Sunny 
Glen had a boarder. One who came to call 
back the strength, which fever had wasted, in 
pure country air: and Bertha’s soul awoke to 
new, joyful melody. She cannot define herself. 
She only knows the last year of her life has 
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n been unspeakably precious because of its beau- 
$ tiful memories. Often, beneath the stars, with 
^ clasped hands, has she recalled the treasured 
s smile, tho glance, tho words; hushed her heart- 
$ throbs impatiently, to catch the lowest tone, and 
^ looked with unconscious, trustful worship into 
J the deep eyes. Sweet Bertha Holmes! Shall 
J the waters of your soul flow out over desert 
s souls, or shall verdure and bloom spring up 
^ beside their murmurings? 

$ The last red light is gone from the sky, and 
< Bertha turns from the window. There is a 
;> letter for her in the evening mail, urging an 
$ immediate visit to her cousin, who is passing a 
s few months at Bridgwell, a charming summer 
s retreat. It seems a sort of opening for her wish 
*; for change, and Bertha anxiously awaits the 

> decision of her parents. Her cousin's plan is, 

> to take her home to the city in September. 

:* She is going. A week serves to complete her 
arrangements, and the cars bear her to her 
\ waiting relatives. She is welcomed most cor- 
dially. Walki|^, riding, and conversing beneath 
the stately trVes nround the village-hotel, and 
ij August is gone. “ September winds her mcl- 
low hour,” and Bertha is in New York. She is 

> not one to be harmed by the frivolity and show 
ij of fashionable society. She looks with interest 
J: upon these, to her new phases of life—looks. 
'■ enjoys, and learns. Gay aud trustful as a child, 
^ she is fond of friends and company. But her 
^ early homo education guards her, and she is 

safe from all wrong influence. Every week she 
j; writes to Sunny Glen and brother Charley. 
$ Every night her lips murmur prayers for them; 
:* and she knows where prayers are breathed for 
s her. What a blessed privilege is prayer! No 
$ matter how widely separated from loved ones, 
$ we can commit them to our Father’s care. We 
s can call down blessings upon their lives. We 
$ can pray for them. 

J: But is another name never on her lips as she 
s kneels in her devotion? Yes, and it comes to 
$ her, sometimes, in the crowded drawing-room, 
s to deepen the flush on her check, arrest the 
$ merry laugh, and put an earnest, far-off look 
$ in her brown eyes. Is it not strange that 
% neither the worth, nor the foppery, that do her 

> homage, have power to make her forget ? 
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Now, October is shaking down the forest that after knowledge. Yes, she must meet him, 
leaves by handfuls, and filling the air with its $ and with this portrait, this Miss Hunter, and 
dreamy haze. Bertha sits idly watching the ^ then she would see the difference between his 
dying flowers, or turning the leaves of a book, s friendship and his love. “God help mo,” she 
which has been sent in for her perusal and $ murmurs, “what a darkened heart will go 
opinion. An acquaintance, Nelly Hart, occu- back to Sunny Glen! Yet my face must not 
pies the sofa, and is merrily talking. Bertha $ tell that heart’s secret. Never! I must be very 
is not listening, till the lady, turning to her $ happy to renew my acquaintance with Mr. Gray, 
particularly, accuses her of having drawn all s I can do it—I am strong. My will shall keep 
the gentlemen within the circle of her allegiance, ij the color in my cheeks, my hands and eyes 
And, addressing her cousin, Nelly continues, < steady.” 

“You would hardly believe, Mrs. Ormes, how < It is the evening of the twentieth, and the 
very much I am thrown into the shade since { parlors of Mrs. B—— are filled with wit, wis- 
thc advent of this little piece of rusticity. I, £ dom, and beauty. Bertha secures a shaded 
who have considered my belleship unquestioned \ corner till sho can still her quivering pulses 
for the last twelve-month. I have yielded, thus ij and look about her. She wishes she could see 
far, with good grace. But now, a new star is J him now, before other eyes are upon her. Her 
about to arise on the horizon of fashion; and I |> wishes are soon gratified, for he enters the room 
warn you, Miss Holmes, how you intercept its $ with Miss Hunter and Nelly, and is immediately 
rays. I have kept myself informed with regard * surrounded by eager fashionables. Bertha sees 
to its movements for months. Now it is coming J only two, Percy Gray and his reported bc- 
within range of my natural vision—and, un- > trothed. She is the portrait. And Percy— 
fortunately, yours too. But beware! I warn J Bertha is frightened at her own trembling, as 
you beforehand.” \ his voice reaches her, and, retreating through 

Bertha, laughingly, inquires when, and in i; the window, joins a group on the piazza, and 
what part of the visible heavens, sho shall look \ for the rest of the evening promises to be 
for this star, which appears to be of the “first \ gayest among the gay. 

magnitude,” though certainly not “fixed,” and ij Poor Bertha! A bright hope sprang up. in 
also asks its name. | your soul once, with the first summer flowers. 

“Oh, it has been lighting some part of Eng- > Amid autumn’s fading leaves it still grew on, 
land, during the past year, and, cither tired ij gathering freshness and fragrance, and winter 
of English scenery, or thinking to enhance its ^ snows had no power to chill it. But now it is 
brilliancy in American skies, is coming over the \ torn up, withered by the utterance only of a 
8 ta. It is Percy Gray. We may look for him | few words. 

the twentieth, his sister informs me. So pre-^ Percy Gray is quietly enduring all the homage 
pare for parties innumerable, which shall yet | of those around him, when, suddenly, he sees a 
be in honor of this celebrity. They say, Miss ^ bright face far across the room. He is not 
Hunter, his bride elect, and her brother will \ dreaming. There is only one such face in all 
accompany him. But see if I do not give her j: the world. He has carried its memory across 
as much as one heart-ache before they leave.” S the ocean, under England’s skies, and homo 
And the light-hearted Nelly is gone with a!: again. He expected and intended to see it 
laughing good-by, and Bertha is up stairs in ^ sometime, but not so soon. He is almost sorry, 
her chamber. ij too. He would rather have found it at the old 

It is almost night; but what is the meaning ^ farm-house, for there it would have been all 
of these cold hands, and this pale face? “His % his own. 

bride.” Now she remembers a portrait which $ But why has she not been to welcome him. 
she saw on his table once, when sho went to ' when strangers weary him with tlieir attention? 
carry flowers to his room. She did not examine ; Surely she knows ho is here. It is in vain lie 
i$« but she knows there were blue eyes and - earnestly regards her. His eyes seem to have 
light, curling hair. His bride! Then Bhe has $ lost all their old power. She does not look at 
wrongly interpreted the eyes, the tones, the ) him. 

lingering adieu. He did not find as much glad- \ As Bertha leaves the room, Nelly Hart, who 
ntM in the old -farm-house as he left there, j has followed the direction of his glance, and 
Their friendship, to him, was only one of many ^ knows where it has been, says carelessly, np- 
plenant places, while to her it was life, love, \ parcutly forgetting her warning and threats, 
ill things. Only a few days, and she will see \ ‘jgjjr-tho-by, Mr. Gray, you have not seen 
him. What bliss that would be were it not for \ our little country girl. I wonder where she is 
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biding herself? I have hardly seen her myself, ^ 
to-night.” ^ 

“Suppose we try to find her, Miss Hart; I ^ 
am sure we can very well be spared.” ;> 

Nelly takes the proffered arm, saying, “You ^ 
must guard well your heart, for Berty is the per- 
sonificatiou of all beauty, pride, and piquancy. J 
There she is now ; look!” < 

And Percy does look, with a disturbed face, \ 
for Bertha knows he is coming, and throws all j: 
possible interest into her face as she listens to s 
her companion. Percy sees him too, and knows > 
his worth and excellence. s 

“Why, where in the world have you been, s 
Bertha? Let me present Mr. Gray, Miss ^ 
Holmes. We have been searching for you s 
until searching is a weariness.” i; 

Bertha looks up to meet the troubled look in ^ 
those eyes, but does not understand it. n 

“I trust 1 do not need presentation,” says $ 
Percy, “Miss Holmes is an old friend of mine,” $ 
and he takes her hand. 

“Indeed! and why did not Miss Holmes in¬ 
form me so, when I told her of your arrival?” 

“How did I know the Mr. Gray you spoke of, 
and the one I had seen, were the same?” Bertha 
carelessly replies. Then turning to Percy, 
“Believe me, Mr. Gray, I am very glad to see 
you again; but you must excuse me now. Mr. 
Gale has promised to explain a sentence I found 
in an old book, the other day. There is one 

Just like it in Mrs. B-'s library, and we are 

going to find it.” 

“This is gratitude, is it? After spending our 
time and talents in finding you, you dismiss us 
with only an ‘Excuse me,’ ” Nelly says, trying 
to-be very much offended. 

“Pardon me,” is Bertha’s answer, “but if I 
mistake not, you were enjoying the company in 
the parlor, not ten minutes ago; and, as for the 
talents, it did not require very brilliant ones to 
find one.” 

But Percy Gray is not one to trust actions. 
Although disappointed and pained, he will yet 
know the meaning of this: and to-night, too, 
if an opportunity can be gained. He will not 
intrude now. Bertha may have the full benefit 
of Mr. Gale’s explanation. “She may look into 
his eyes just as she used to look into mine,” he 
says, “for a little time; and then I will claim 
a few of her precious moments. It may be 
without her wishes, but if she is going to avoid 
me, the reason must come from her own lips.” 

Nelly shrewdly guesses something of the truth, 
and soon leaves the star to wander where it will. 
She knows report gives him to Miss Hunter, but 
there is no trusting that. 


Bertha hardly knows how it is, but she finds 
herself leaning on his arm, and listening, with 
almost the old eagerness, to his voice. She 
hardly looks or replies, but is silently hearing 
and enjoying. Yes, it is enjoyment. She con 
not help that. A little farther from the scattered 
groups, out in tho October moonlight, he leads 
her, at each turn in their walk, till, finally, they 
pause, out of all others’ hearing. 

“You said once, to-night, you were glad to 
see me; but your actions strangely belie your 
words, Miss Holmes. You take no interest in 
where I have been, or what I have been doing 
since we parted.” 

Bertha’s voice is cold and steady, while she 
replies, “I have found no opportunity of giving 
expression to an interest, Mr. Gray. You have 
been so constantly occupied with others, that I 
have not wished to interrupt you.” 

“If you had known how wearied I was with 
this being occupied, it seems to me that, out of 
pure charity, you might have interrupted it with 
what you knew would be a pleasure to me—your 
greeting.” 

“I was in possession of no such knowledge, 
Mr. Gray. I should not have presumed on our 
short acquaintance, to add one more to the crowd 
which you admit wearied you.” 

“And am I presuming on our short acquaint¬ 
ance, Miss Holmes? Am I intruding on your 
time? Am I wearying you, Bertha?” 

There is all of the old look in his eyes now, 
and all of the old tone in his voice, as he pro¬ 
nounces her name. And Bertha is ready to trust 
him again, and believe all he may say. 

And she does believe, while he tells her of 
liis unexpected call to England to settle some 
troublesome business affairs—of tho one bright 
hope he had kept in his heart—how, when tired 
and sick beneath foreign skies, it had been his 
solace, his rest, his joy. How, to-night, it bad 
been so chilled by her coldness—that it only 
waited a word from her to revive and fill his life 
with brightness, or die and leave it desolate. 

What great happiness fills Bertha's soul as 
she stands there! She remembers her distrust 
only as one little island of sorrow in the midst 
of a vast ocean of love. 

It is needless to say, that the hope of Percj 
Gray revives. 

When the next spring days shall come, there 
will be a wedding at Sunny Glen. Miss Hunter, 
Percy’s cousin and playmate in childhood, her 
brother, Nelly Hart, and brother Charley will be 
there. And Bertha will no longer stand with 
troubled face at tho window, but will go out to 
make glad tho life of Percy Gray. 
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Most children are born with great capacities * no more leniency to his misfortunes on that 
for mischief, but poor Boyd Thurstan’s phreno- ^ account. If a thing was mysteriously broken, 
logical developments in that particular were so $ it was soon proved that Boyd had been the cul- 
far beyond those of ordinary boys, that one $ prit. He maimed every chair in the house by 
might have thought the destructive bumps of a \ playing horse with it—killed a flock of canaries 
large family had been condensed into that little | trying philosophical experiments upon them— 
cranium. ^ accustomed the cat to spasms by charges from an 

He told the truth when he Baid, “He couldn’t i electric battery—dressed up ghosts to frighten 
help it;” but that plea did not help him, as his * the housemaids, and scared himself in conse- 


mother never governed her progeny upon theo- j 
ries laid down by our crowd of modern wise- $ 
acres; she never had read Miss Martineau, or s 
any of her class, and if she had, would probably $ 
have wondered what business old maids had to s 


write about children—I wonder, too, for that 
matter! 

She knew nothing of phrenology, she was 
not aware that children ought to be governed 
according to the bumps on their heads; she 
held to the theory that it was their duty to obey 
without inquiring the why or wherefore; and if 
they did not, a liberal use of the rod was to be 
applied at once. 

I have a vague idea that our grandparents 
reared very tolerable men and women on that 
principle—I have not yet made up mind that 


quenco till the place rang with his shrieks. His 
face was never free from scars, his legs were as 
perfect a calendar of distresses as those of Peepy 
Lillyby. There was not a tree within ten miles 
that he had not fallen out of, not an impossible 
place which he had failed to climb into, and no 
mischief of any sort that he had not sounded to 
its extremest depths. 

He certainly was a new edition of Original 
Sin revised and corrected, the plague and pet 
of his mother’s hearty and indeed of every one 
else, except his father; that worthy Christian 
saw in him only a source of present annoyance 
and future suffering. He had fully made up his 
mind that Boyd would, one day, be hanged. He 
frequently expressed that belief in the child’s 
hearing, read every atrocious murder case in 


the new system of “moral persuasion” has im- \ the newspapers, and looked so gloomily at his 
proved the youthful portion of humanity. I i; son all the while, that the boy often had a vague 
think that once I occasionally saw among the £ idea he was, in some way, connected with the 
juveniles some show of respect for their elders— > horrible performances. 

I am not aware that anything of the kind can i Luckily, although a sensitive child, he soon 
be found now-a-days. I cling to the opinion s forgot his sorrows, or his father’s treatment 
that the time was when children were children, \ would have materially affected his character for 
instead of the abominable little monstrosities i life. Indeed, the creature did once determine 
and precocities they are in the present genera- ;> to commit suicide after having heard a notable 
tibn. Perhaps it was owing to the fact that $ cose read. He purloined from his mother's 
parents had still some recollection of Solomon’s s work-box a whole piece of broad, green ribbon, 
advice—perhaps it was not. We won’t argue $ the color of which had much struck his fancy, 
the point, but go bask to Boyd Thurstan. ij and went out to the hickory grove, back of the 
Twenty times each day was he in disgrace, $ house, decided to do the thing up in the most 
anfl on every occasion he vowed that he would $ approved style. 

%e a better boy, perhaps really meant to keep $ He climbed the largest tree like a cat, fast- 
bis promise; but the name of tho devils that £ ened one end of the ribbon to branch, tied the 
possessed him was Legion, and the poor, little > other about his neck, repeated, “Now I lay me 
wretch struggled in vain against their sly hints, \ down to sleep,” and swung himself into the 
which led him into new trouble before he was $ air. Fortunately the ribbon broke, and Master 
well out of the old. > Boyd, instead of committing self-murder, only 

Although his mother as often told him she s scratched his face and legs, and ran howling 
believed that “he was possessed,” she showed $ away, determined to think twice before he 
Vol. XXXIX.—9 187 
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again attempted such an act of heroic despera- 5 
tion. $ 

The ribbon was, of course, forgotten, a grand \ 
outcry made for it in the house, and a few days s 
afterward it was found fluttering among the tree $ 
branches. Naturally Boyd was charged with ^ 
having taken it, and brought to speedy judg- $ 
ment, made to confess his sin, was well whip- $ 
ped, and heartily laughed at into the bargain. \ 
Older brothers and sisters fretted and petted S 
the child, until cither course of treatment by J 
itself would have ruined him. Spinster aunts ^ 
shook their frizzed heads at him in pious horror, \ 
and he avenged himself by drawing caricatures \ 
of their maidenly charms, putting thorns into * 
their virgin pillows, and every other species of \ 
retaliation that presented itself to his fertilo j 
imagination. j 

The brat had a keen sense of the ridiculous, j 
He was sure to laugh at the wrong time, and ^ 
bring condemnation upon his devoted head at ^ 
all seasons and in all sorts of places. i 

He was certain to titter in church—the old \ 
minister had a peculiar way of twisting his J 
mouth that sent Boyd into convulsions. When j 
his grandmother died, after a sickness made J 
even worse by her ill-nature, Boyd rose up in \ 
great delight and called to his sister, \ 

“Come along, Minnie, we can make as much i 
noise as we like now; grandma’s dead.” | 

He instigated that little female to cut doll < 
pocket-handkerchiefs out of his mother’s best ^ 
linen sheets, took his aunt’s false curls to make J 
fish lines of: in short, from the time he got out J 
of bed till he got into it again, squealing or l 
pouting over his smarts or his injuries, the \ 
animal rushed from one bit of mischief to an- ^ 
other, wUh an ingenuity and perseverance sel-$ 
dom equaled. \ 

He had one steadfast friend beside his tried, \ 
but devoted mother, and that was Milly Bamp, $ 
the girl who had taken care of him in his in- $ 
fancy, and endeavored to'keep him in order $ 
during his childhood. 1 

Boyd loved her sincerely, but he never could 5 
resist the pleasure of teazing her; and certainly \ 
it was through much trial and tribulation that ^ 
•he kept alive her affection for him. She was ^ 
always willing to conceal his misdeeds as far as \ 
came in her power, allowed him forbidden pri- \ 
vileges, and in her way helped as much to spoil $ 
the boy as any of her superiors. 

But one morning, he excited even her indig- j 
nation by a performance which he had revolved i; 
for many days in his mind, and at last brought ^ 
to a successful termination. \ 

His sister Minnie had an immense fleck of' 


chickens, in which her small soul took special 
delight. She had a name for each separate 
fowl, she fed them herself, and it was a deadly 
sin, in her view of the case, for any one to 
meddle with her pets. The chickens knew her 
perfectly well, and her appearance, with her 
basket of grain, was the signal for a joyful 
tumult among the feathered tribe. They flew 
round her, turned summersets, lighted on her 
shoulders, and so surrounded her that she 
looked a mere mass of feathers, like some un¬ 
known and extraordinary species of fowl with 
numberless heads, walking out to take the air. 

But Minnie’s soul was troubled within her. 
Quite late in the autumn, two matronly hens, 
who ought to have known better, were seized 
with a sudden insanity to set, and no efforts of 
Minnie could prevent them. In vain she re¬ 
moved the eggs from their nests, and placed 
stones there instead; they persisted in their 
determination, and tried as hard to warm the 
pebbles into life as they had their own oval 
treasures. 

They went clucking about to the annoyance 
of all the other fowls, and finally infected an 
innocent young Bantam who had never laid an 
egg in her life, and did not know how to begin, 
with the same madness. She set diligently day 
after day upon two broken saucers and a bit of 
chalk, clucking and ruffling her feathers when¬ 
ever anybody approached, as angrily as if she 
had had a whole brood of chickens to protect. 

Minnie was in despair. It had been bad 
enough to see old Speckle and Lady Gray be¬ 
have in that manner; but when the Bantam 
tried to turn herself into an Egyptian incu¬ 
bating machine, her lamentations were loud 
and long. 

Boyd at length offered to put an end to her 
troubles and revealed his plan. He had heard 
somewhere, that if hens were well ducked they 
would stop setting, and he proposed that she 
should allow him to try the experiment. 

Minnie was unwilling, and went to tho nests 
to essay the often repeated trial of frightening 
the foolish creatures from their seats; but the 
Bantam rose in her small might when tho girl 
attempted to remove the piece of chalk—pro¬ 
bably Bantam thought that held her best chicken 
—and gave her several such ferocious picks that* 
she waa glad to retreat. 

Boyd still urged his project, and with many 
misgivings Minnie ceased to oppose it. He ran 
to the nests, seized Speckle and her gray lady¬ 
ship under one arm, took tho belligerent Ban¬ 
tam in his right hand, and started for the brook. 

Minnie followed slowly, and with a sinking 
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heart watched his proceedings; every croak of $ “I ain’t! You bad, nasty thing! Mamma, 
the fowls sent a pang to her breast. The other £ Milly, aunt Jane!” 

chickens stood afar off scolding and gabbling, J “Stop crying,” said Boyd, “and I’ll give you 
and evidently curious to know what was the ^ my rocking-horse, I’m too big now to play with 
matter. The roosters kept up a tremendous !: it.” 

tumult, discreetly ensconcing themselves behind $ “I don’t want it,” squalled Minnie; “any- 
the hens, and compensating for that cowardice $ how, you gave it to me yesterday for not telling 
by their terrific squalls. $ mamma you broke the flower-pot.” 

Boyd raised the luckless Bantam, plunged her ^ “So I did,” returned Boyd, as if he just re- 
into the water and brought her up again. She \ merobered the circumstance. “Well, I’ll give 
gave a yell—down she went a second time—an- $ you something else if you’ll come back.” 
other spasmodic burst—a twitching of the legs, s “I won’t, I won’t! Papa’ll shut you up. Oh! 
and she lay very still on the grass where he $ my Bantam, my Bantam!” 
placed her. | “I’ll tell you what,” said Boyd, struck with 

“What have you done to her?” called Minnie, •: another brilliant idea; “let’s bury them—it’ll 
rushing toward him; “you’ve killed her—you ^ be such fun!” 

mean, bad boy!” ! At that proposal, the group of fowls chorused 

“No, no, Minnie,” he replied; “she’s only \ a groan of horror, and Minnie’s grief strength- 


faint.” ^ ened into anger. She ran off at the top of her 

Plump went Mrs. Speckle into the brook— ^ speed, and Boyd after her. He caught her by 

another yell, a kicking, and the same result ^ her curls, and down they went in an indiscriroi- 

followed as in the case of Bantam—she lay > nate mass, with the dead chickens lying mourn- 


qniet as possible. 


«; fully on top of them. 


“She’s only pretending,” said Boyd, flushed jj Minnie’s cries brought out the whole house, 
with success; “she’d cluck this minute if she $ and, when the Btory was told, they consigned 
dared.” < Boyd to immediate punishment; even Milly de- 

Lady Gray was about sharing a similar fate, 5 nounced him as a hard-hearted little wretch, 
wken Minnie sprang on him and rescued her. jj that would come to no good. 

“You’ve killed them!” she cried, tragically. $ “I didn’t drown ’em,” yelled Boyd, “I only 


“Oh, you bad boy! I’ll tell mamma—oh! oh!” i; just ducked ’em, so! I ain’t a bod boy; Min- 
“They’ll come to right away,” said Boyd; ^ nie’s a little cheat—oh!” 

“don’t cry, sissy! See, Bantam’s beginning to $ But there were the drenched oorses to bear 
kick.” !> witness to Minnie’s tragic story, told between 

Minnie looked as well as her tears would per- s great sobs, with all the energy of passion. Mr. 


mit, but Bantam made no sign. 

44 She’s dead,” repeated Minnie; “ 


$ Thurston seized Boyd under his arm very much 
she didn’t $ as the wife had taken the chickens, carried him 


kick!” ^ into the house, and all womankind followed, 

“N-o,” said Boyd, doubtfully, “ I guess she \ commiserating Minnie, and thereby increasing 
didn’t; but she tried to.” \ her grief tenfold. 

Neither Speckle nor Bantam stirred. Lady \ I have scruples about describing the perform- 
Gray ran off to the group of fowls and told her ' ance which the offender went through. Enough, 
story with intense excitement, creating much \ that it was such as to make him abhor the whole 
sympathy among her friends; a big, fat rooster \ feathered race for years, and that his father 
crowed, as if he meant to rush out and take > conducted himself ns if fully determined to drive 
summary vengeance upon the assailant, then l Boyd’s devil out that time, 
retired into the privacy of an old chicken coop \ It was almost evening before he was released 
near. jj from the strict confinement, in which he had 


Minnie raised her dripping pets, made a J been placed immediately after the end of his 
shroud of her white apron, in which she wrap- 5 gymnastic contortions. 

ped them and started for the house. | Poor Boyd went out of the house and strayed 

“I’ll tell papa!” she cried. “Oh! won’t you J down by the brook, where he bad, that morning, 
get a whipping—yah! yah! He’s killed Ban- j committed his unintentional murder. He really 
tarn—he’s killed Bantam. Papa, mamma, aunt >’ felt himself the worst boy, and at the same time 
Jane—yah! yah!” $ the most ill-treated one, that ever lived. 

“Don’t, Minnie, don’t!” pleaded Boyd. “Oh! ^ “’Tisn’t any use,” he had said to himself, 
my! you’ll smother ’em in your apron and try $ many times during the day; “the more I try 
to lay it to me.*’ < to be good the more I can’t. I won’t try again, 
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and then Til see if there is a whipping always j energetic woman who had buried a drunken hus- 
ready.” \ band many years before, and got along a great 

He was meditating upon his own wickedness, j deal better without him, although left with a 
for his father had given him a chapter of a dole- \ large family of young children upon her hands, 
fully good book to commit to memory, which j Of these Milly was the oldest, and she had been 
had increased his remorse, and would probably \ early plaoed at service that she might do some- 
make him detest such volumes forever—the usual* thing toward the maintenance of her little 
consequence of putting good things to a bad use. > brothers and sisters. 

While Boyd sat there in a mood which wavered j Milly was nearly eighteen now, and as pretty 
between grief and obstinacy, at one moment vow- $ a specimen of a country girl as could have been 
ing to be a better boy, the next deciding that it !> found in the whole country. Mrs. Thurstan 
was of no use to try, and, anyhow, he didn’t ^ proved a kind mistress, and Milly had been al- 
care, he saw Milly Bamp go down a path which * lowed, each winter, to attend the village-school, 
led from the house to the brook—a tumultuous, $ making such good use of her time that she be- 
angry mill-stream, that was always overflowing ^ came quite a miracle of learning in the eyes of 
its banks and doing as much harm as possible. j* the young farmers in the neighborhood. 

Milly conducted herself in such a singular $ But like every other girl of her age, Milly 
manner, running a few steps, looking back as $ had a restless little heart which soon brought 
if afraid that she was followed, then forcing * her into trouble. James Ferguson had been her 
herself into a gait, which, a moment after, was $ boy lover, and as soon as they were old enough, 
forgotten in the evident disorder and preoccu- £ he assured Milly that he had no intention of 
pation of her mind. $ relinquishing his claims. He was a fine, noble- 

Boyd wondered with all his might what could | hearted young fellow, but very poor: he # sup- 
be the matter, and was on the point of calling \ ported his aged parents by his labors in the 
out to arrest her attention, when he saw her { mill that stood half a mile down the stream 
keep down the path that led through the field ^ from Mr. Thurstan’s house, 
at a distance from the house. $ Now Mrs. Bamp, Milly’s energetic mother, 

Of course Satan at onoe put in the young £ was as long-sighted, clear-headed, and cold- 
scape-grace’s head to follow her, and he did so, £ hearted a female as ever New England pro¬ 
taking care to keep far enough in her wake, so ;> duced. She had been early transplanted into 
that he should not be peroeived. \ another state, but it had made no difference— 

At last the path made a sudden turn, and ^ she was born Massachusetts, and Massachusetts 
came out by the brook again in the midst of a $ she would remain, until it pleased heaven to 
little thicket of saplings and alder bushes which $ make her a seraph, or whatever grade of per- 
screened it from the dwelling. \ fection she might chance to take in the upper 

There Milly paused, and behind the alder $ spheres, 
bushes Boyd ensconced himself, perfectly over- £ In the plenitude of her wisdom she had al- 
come with astonishment, when a young man < ways disapproved of the childish attachment 
started up from the grass and joined the girl. j between her daughter and James Ferguson; but 
“That's James Ferguson,” said he to himself, \ when they grew up, and the youthful affection 
and bit his tongue to keep the words from * ripened into a warmer feeling, Mrs.Bamp rose 
coming out in a tone that would have been * in her wrath and decided that such things should 
audible to the pair standing by the brook. “I J not be. 

should just like to know what he wants of iur \ To make matters worse, the miller for whom 
Milly, anyhow!” {James worked, a cross, peevish, demijohn- 

Boyd was sorely pussled! Thoughts of all \ stomached old bachelor as ever lived, took it 
the dreadful murders his father had read came jj into his foolish head, that ought to have known 
to his mind, and his first impulse was to scream; $ better from the teachings of his fifty years, to 
but just then he saw Milly lay her hand in Fer- $ fall in love, likewise, with pretty Milly. As 
guson’s as if she did not feel the slightest fear, £ might have been expected, she treated his ad- 
so Boyd concluded to postpone his shriek, and J vances with the most unqualified disdain, 
waited to see what would come next. \ snubbed him unmercifully, and never failed 

Poor Milly Bamp had a little romance and \ to make him appear as ridiculous as possible 
mystery of her own—at least she had possessed f when they met at parties or sleigh-rides, ond 
one; but with those great round eyes staring at* was the first to laugh at his misfortunes after, 
her, it was doubtful if it long remained such. |j At last he made his passion known to the 
Milly’s mother was a widow, a hard-working, $ mother, and at once enlisted her upon his side. 
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She lectured, she scolded, and nearly drove poor 
MUly frantic. Never was there so ungrateful 
a daughter—here was an opportunity for her 
to live like a lady all the rest of her bora days, 
’and take oare of her own family—and yet Bhe 
had the hard-heartcdness to refuse! 

Milly wept and was cut to the soul, but re¬ 
gained firm in her refusal of the miller’s hand 
and fortune. Things had reached a climax very 
suddenly, for Mrs. Bamp, with her usual deci¬ 
sion, turned James Ferguson out of the house 
one Sunday evening, boxed Willy’s ears, ad¬ 
ministered the other cuffs that still tingled in 
her fingers to every luckless urchin that fell in 
her way, and sent the whole flock crying to bed, 
while she sat down to solace herself with a cup 
of strong tea, and reflect upon such means as 
would be effectual in subduing her daughter’s 
obstinacy. 

The next morning, Milly went back to her 
duties at Mr. Thurston's quite broken-hearted. 
For nearly a fortnight she saw nothing of 
James, but at length he took to sending her 
such desperate letters by all sorts of ingenious 
means, that Milly beoame alarmed at the frantic 
state in which he had been thrown. 

Perhaps the epistles were a little uncouth in 
their appearance, might have shocked Lindley 
Murray by their syntax and orthography; but 
they expressed the sentiments of as noble and 
honest a heart as ever beat with the earnestness 
of a first love, and to Milly they were everything 
that was charming and beautiful. 

Bhe cried over them, she kissed them, carried 
them in her bosom, and slept with them under 
her pillow, went through the whole catalogue 
of pretty follies that young souls of every de¬ 
gree have practiced since the days of Adam and 
Bve, for hearts are the same in all ages and 
Stations—that is, if poets are to be credited, 
and, I suppose, there is no reason why they 
should not occasionally be guilty of the weak¬ 
ness of telling the truth as well as other people. 

The letters waxed so desperate, giving hints 
of such terrible resolves—not suicide, he was 
too sensible for that, but a determination to go 
flsr away forever—that Milly became terribly 
frightened, and, in spite of her mother’s threats, 
she promised to meet him once more. 

It was to fulfill that pledge she had left the 
house with so much secresy upon the occasion 
when Boyd’s sharp eyes espied her, and Boyd’s 
nimble little legs followed in her track as she 
took her way to the alder thicket where James 
Ferguson was waiting for her. 

There the be^tftiouebed among the bushes 
sod Us toned to Itdffr conversation, not with any 


i thought of being guilty of a mean action; even 
\ then he would have scorned that; but possessed 
\ with a vague idea that Milly was in danger and 
\ would require his assistance, and after a little 
!j so fascinated by the lovers’ dialogue that he 
t could not have torn himself away bad he tried, 
i “Oh, Milly, Milly!” exclaimed the young man, 

\ lifting his pale, troubled face, “such a week os 
t this as has been! I h&in’t slept night or day— 
^ liow could you be so cruel to me, Milly?” 
j “Wasn’t it harder for me,” she replied, giving 
i| way to the sobs that had struggled in her breast 
^ during all those weary days, “with mother 
^ scolding and threatening on one side, and you 

I and my heart pulling the other?” 

“Don’t I know that?” he said, “don’t I know 
that? Didn’t I think of it every night while I 
^ was walking up and down in the mill, and fairly 
^ thought the big stones were grinding my heart 
between them?” 

S “I thought maybe he wouldn’t keep you,” 
i returned Milly, hysterically, “for mother told 
j him all about it, and I couldn’t tell wbat you 

i would do, and your old father and-” 

l “You don’t think I would stay in his employ,” 
'interrupted James; “you don’t suppose I am 
( such a mean-spirited scamp as to work for the 
S man that was trying to stab me through the 
heart! I staid with him till my month was up, 
| ’cause I had to—that was last night, and when 
j he paid me, the money fairly burnt into my 
[ hand—I had a mind to throw it in his face, but 
I thought of poor old mother and I didn’t have 
| the heart.” 

“ What did he say ?” questioned Milly, eagerly. 
“Says I, ‘Mr. Follcn, I can’t work for you 
any longer.* ‘Oh,* says he, with that smile of 
his that always makes my blood boil, ‘just ns 
you like, James, just as you like—work’s soarce, 
and men are plenty!’ 

“I know he lied, for he couldn’t find a roan 
that will look after his work as I did, and keep 
everything in order.” 

“You were there day and night,” broke in 
riilly, between two great sobs. 

“To be sure I was; but that’s no matter—T 
was doing my duty, and that’s what I always 
will do, come what may.” 

“Did he say anything more?” asked Milly. 
“After a minute he moved off, and then he 
came back fiunbling with his watch-chain, and 
I just stood looking right into his eyes till he 
turned first this way and then that, like a 
coward as he is. 

“‘James,’ says he, ‘you’re a foolish young 
fellow, very foolish!’ 

“ ‘Sir,* said I, ‘ whatever I am is my business. 
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I don't want to work for you any longer, and 
I won’t.' 

“ ‘ What's your reason ?’ he asked. 

“ ‘You know as well as I do,' said I, «'tisn't 
necessary for us to talk over that part of it.' 

“Then he hemmed, and turned his head first 
one way and then the other. 

“ ‘James,’ said he, ‘you young chaps are so 
hair-brained; now if you’ll listen to the advice 
of a man older than yourself-' 

“ ‘Thank you,’ said I, before he could go any 
farther, ‘you’re old enough in all conscience, 
but I don’t want any advice you can give me, 
Mr. Follen.' 

“He was mad at that, and spoke out very 
•harp. 

‘“There's just one thing about it/ said he, 
‘you may as well stop all thoughts of that 
young girl, for her mother says you never shall 
marry her.' 

“ ‘And who will?' I asked. 

“Ho gave a little chuckle that made me clinch 
my hands to keep from striking him. 

“ ‘There’s several that would be willing,' said 
he. 

“‘And I suppose you are one,' I answered. 

‘“Maybe so, and maybe not,’ he said, stick¬ 
ing out his chin. 

“I N wcnt close to him, and he kept baoking 
out till lie came near going down stairs head 
foremost, and said I, 

‘“I’ll just tell you ono thing, Mr. Follen; 
you never shall marry Milly Bamp. She hates 
you fairly, and her old goose of a mother shan't 
spoil her whole life! Now if you bother her 
any more, there’ll bo a settlement between you 
and me that you won't forget in a hurry—you 
remember that.’ 

“ He turned as white as a flour-bag and begun 
to stutter, ‘Take care of the law, James, the 
law!’ 

“Says I, ‘ I’ll take care of the law and you 
too, mind my words, Mr. Follen.' 

“He never said a syllable more, but just 
skulked down stairs like a whipped dog; and, 
when he got to the bottom, ho called out, mean 
spirited old hound as he is, 

“ ‘James, won't you tend the mill till to-mor¬ 
row, I’m afraid to trust Higgins?' 

“I’d have died before I would have asked a 
(bvor of a man I had a feeling again! ‘No,’ I 
oalled out, ‘I’ll see you and your mill ruined 
first!’ 

“With that I just put on my coat and oome 
away: I was afraid of mysolf if I staid any lon¬ 
ger.*' 

“And what will you do now?" asked Milly, 


trembling between fear of the future and delight 
at her lover’s courage. “You must have woifc 
for your mother’s sake. What will you do?" 

“I'll find plenty, don’t you be afraid, Milly. 
I can get a place to-morrow for the asking, and 
higher wages than that old skinflint gave. There 
ain’t no better miller round, if I do say it; and 
I shan't starve! I’ve took care of father and 
mother ever since I was sixteen years old, and 
'tain’t likely I shall let ’em go hungry now." 

Milly was crying so that he had to stop and 
comfort her, and his efforts elioited from the 
astonished Boyd an, “Oh, my!’’ whioh might 
have reached the ears of the lovers had they 
not been wholly occupied with themselves and 
their troubles. 

“You won't let your mother worry you into 
marrying him?’’ James was saying when Boyd 
recovered his senses. “She’ll plague your life 
out, and you’re such a soft-hearted little thing, 
Milly!" 

“I know I’m right, James, and she can't move 
me! I’d do anything for mother and the chil¬ 
dren; but I can’t marry Isaac Follen." 

“I’ll give you a better home, some day, than 
he could," returned James; “if your mother 
would only havo a little patience, but she's so set 
up, Milly, and she thinks so much of money." 

“Mother has had to work hard," said Milly, 
gently; “I don’t blame her much for wanting 
to make her life easier, but she oughtn't to 
break my heart to do it." 

“She shan’t, Milly, she shan't! She hasn't 
any right to make her other children happy at 
your expense; and, any how, old Follen wouldn't 
help her, she needn't think that, for he’d shoTO 
her off as cool as a winter day when once he 
had got all he wanted." 

“I know that," said Milly, with a sudden 
burst of anger; “and I hate him, I do hate him! 
Only last night mother sent for me to come 
home, but I knew she wanted me to see him, 
and I wouldn't go." 

“Was she put out by that?" 

“It makes me sick to think of it," said Milly, 
sitting down on the grass very pale and tearless. 
“Oh, James! she said such awful things—she 
told me a ourse would follow me—she threatened 
me so dreadfully. Don’t ask me to tell yon, I 
oan’t!" 

“Hard-hearted old dragon!" muttered James, 
for the idea of any one being cruel to Milly 
enraged him beyond everything that had gone 
before. 

There followed sobs and protestations, all the 
wild talk that was natural under the circum¬ 
stances, and James even urged her to marry 
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him in spite of every obstacle. They could 
make a living—they were young and strong, 
and need not be afraid if they were only to¬ 
gether. 

But there Milly was firm. She would not 
wreck the peace of a whole life by marrying a 
man utterly detestable to her; but neither would 
she east the bl&okness of a mother’s hate across 
her only chance of happiness. 

44 1 must go back, James,” she said, “it's 
almost dark, and Mrs. Thurstan will want me.” 

“But you’ll come again, Milly? I must see 
you, I shan’t have any heart or courage without 
that! And do write to me, Milly—I ain’t much 
of a scholar, but your letters do me such a world 
of good.” 

“I can’t,” sobbed Milly, “I must mind 
mother! I oughtn’t to have come to-day—oh! 
James, don’t ask me to make a quarrel between 
her and me! I promise you I never will marry 
Mr. Follen; but in everything else I must do 
what mother says.” 

“She has no right to rafte you miserable,” 
urged James, with all the selfishness of a man; 
“you are a woman now, you ought to know 
what is for your own happiness and do it.” 

“Don’t talk so, James, don’t!” 

“I shall go away; I won’t stay here to be 
tormented like this.” 

“Oh! James, don’t you be more cruel than 
mother is; you may break my heart, but you 
can’t make me do a thing I know is wrong.” 

Then there were more tears and protestations, 
and in the midst of their distress, Boyd Thur¬ 
stan rolled out of the alder bushes and landed 
at their feet. The sight of their tears and trou¬ 
bles had set him sobbing in a frantio manner, 
and, losing his hold of the branches, he tumbled 
down the bank, causing great dismay on Milly’s 
part, and much wrath on that of James. 

“Oh! oh!” she screamed. 

“Don’t, don’t!” sobbed Boyd. “It’s only me, 
Milly, it’s only me, and I’m so sorry—I’ll go to 
mamma and make her help you! I hate old 
Follen, nasty old thing, and your mother too— 
I hate ’em both and all the children.” 

4r Hurra for you!” exclaimed James, seising 
him in hie arms,-while Milly stared in great 
astonishment. 

“Why, how came you here?” she said, “I 
shealdn’t have thought you would have listened, 
Boyd.” 

“I didn’t—I couldn’t help hearing! I only 
followed you first for fun, and you went to 
crying so that I cried, too, and then the branch 
broke and domm It name, and I’ve scratched my 
leg. Ob! oht* * 



j 44 1 wouldn’t cry for that,” said James; “ don’t 
be a baby!” 

\ “I ain’t! I cried ’cause I was sorry for Milly; 
| and you cried, Jim Ferguson, you know you 
| did.” 

\ 44 Well, I’m afraid I did,” said James, drawing 

\ his coat sleeve across his eyes. 

| “Come right home, Boyd,” said Milly; 14 and 
^ if you tell of me I shall be dreadfully punished.” 

I f “I won’t, you know I wont, I ain’t a tell- 

| tale!” 

He scrambled out of James’ arms, and fell to 
kissing her with such energy that the young 
man removed him a little jealously. 

* “He’s an honest boy,” said Milly, “and he 
| won’t tell!” 

? “No, indeed,” added Boyd, waxing eloquent 
< at the idea of his importance. “I know how to 
5 keep a secret—Miss Edgeworth says no honor- 
| able boy will break one, and I’m an honorable 
\ boy, I am!” 

5 “Why, you little trooper!” ejaculated James. 
J “I’ll tell you what, I don’t know that Miss 
\ Edgeworth, but she’s right up to the mark in 
5 her ideas.” 

? 44 Yes, and I’ll come and tell you about Milly,” 

s continued Boyd; “and I’ll let Mrs. Bamp know 
^ I think she’s a mean old thing; and I’ll fire my 
\ arrow at Ike Follen the first time he goes by 
£ our house—so don’t cry, Milly, wc can fix it— 
* don’t cry!” 

< His face was red and swollen with weeping, 
$ his jacket half torn off him in the fall, but he 
J looked a young hero every inch; and the pair 
s showered such praises and caresses upon him, 

I \ that he began to think himself a much greater 
person than even Miss Edgeworth’s most re¬ 
markable character. 

At last Milly recollected how late it was, and 
declared that she must go at once. She cleaned 

! ' Boyd’s jacket as well as sho was able, pinned 
up the rent very successfully; and, after num¬ 
berless farewells, each more painful than the 
s one that went before, she took Boyd by the 
| hand and led him homeward, leaving James in 
a state of absolute despair, for she vowed that 
she would never again meet or write to him 
secretly. 

Poor Milly was disconsolate enough for several 
days; but Boyd went about so puffed up by the 
possession of a secret, that he looked as arro¬ 
gant as a turkey-cock, revealing his mystery in 
every line of his chubby features, as any one of 
the masculine gender is sure to do if he has a 
secret to keep. He threw out vague hints to 
Minnie, and so roused that small female’s curi¬ 
osity, that she shed tears twenty times every 
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day, and was constantly so damp about her face ^ Boyd’s lamentations brought Mr. Thurston upon 
and pinafore as to excite her father’s displea- \ the scene. 

sure. \ Milly was in high disgrace, for Mrs. Bamp 

James oontrived several times to waylay Boyd j related the whole story, forgetting her own in* 
and gave him letters to deliver to Milly, and i terest in her passion. In vain gentle Mrs. Thur- 
Boyd retailed all the news he could think of, | stan said a few pleading words; her husband 
but it was little, and of a nature that only in* | waved her aside—administered a thrashing to 
•reased the young man’s distress. s Boyd upon the spot, and threatened instant dis- 

“She cries and cries, and so does Minnie, $ missal to poor Milly. 
only she don’t know what for, and her apron is > The conclave broke up in great confusion; 
in such a state”—meaning, of course, Minnie’s, | Mrs. Bamp horror-stricken at her own work, 
although his grammar was doubtful. < Milly a perfect Niobe, and Mrs. Thurstan much 

Milly read the letters, but never failed to > distressed for the girl and her own child, 

scold Boyd for giving them to her, and she sent \ Mr. Thurstan retired with Boyd to his room, 
no answers. s and, after a lecture of an hour, the child rushed 

One day she grew frightened, James wrote so S out quite frantic with passion and grief, 

desperately, and she entrusted Boyd with a note | Milly was quietly crying on the porch; her 
to carry to him. The boy was charmed, and \ mother had gone home, and Mrs. Thurstan had 
started at full speed for the place where he ! retired sadly to her room, when Boyd appeared, 
knew James would be waiting. \ “I’ll run away, Milly, I will—I will!” ha 

It unfortunately fell out that Mrs. Bamp \ shouted, and rushed past, full of a vague de- 
had chosen that afternoon to pay her obdurate l termination to do something that should make 
daughter a visit, and, meeting Boyd near the \ his father very unUfappy. 

house, she greeted him with her usual friendli- s Milly called after him; but away ho went 
ness, as the young gentleman had formerly held 5 toward the brook, and the foolish girl hurried 
her in high esteem. \ into the house, crying, “Mrs. Thurstan, Mrs. 

“I don’t want to speak to you,” he said, | Thurstan! Boyd’s gone to drown himself— 
“you are a nasty old thing, you make Milly! Boyd’s gone to drown himself!” 

«ry. Just you let go my hand.” \ Out rushed the distracted mother, and out 

But Mrs. Bamp held on to it, and proceeded \ rushed Mr. Thurstan, filled with sudden remorse 
to deliver him an orthodox lecture upon the \ and fear, and Milly followed, wringing her hands 
penalties in store for bad boys who used such $ and sobbing bitterly. 

naughty words. | They neared the stream just in time to aee 

“I don’t care!” shouted Boyd; “you be nasty J Boyd flying ^cross the board that served as a 
and mean, so! Let me alone—darn you! There, j bridge. The three called out at once—he looked 
go and tell my pa, if you have a mind to!” \ back—saw his father, and, in the fright, missed 
Overcome by that grand burst, and the utter- $ his footing, and fell headlong into the brook, 
ance of the wickedest word with which ho was $ The current ran very swift, and was far over 
acquainted, Boyd began to howl, and Mrs. Bamp | his head. Mrs. Thurstan sank almost lifeless 
was forced to administer consolation. He strug- ^ upon the grass, and the distracted father hurried 
gled and pulled, and, in the contest, out of his \ on to save his child; but before he reached the 
cap fell the letter Milly had placed there. j bank, James Ferguson leaped into the water, and 
Mrs. Bamp recognized her daughter’s writing i brought Boyd kicking, spluttering, frightened 
and confiscated the document at once, breaking 1 out of his senses, but in no way injured, to his 
the seal and beginning to read it without scruple. \ father’s embrace. 

Boyd stamped and kicked her, threw gravel \ For the next half hour everybody was little 
at her, but nothing availed. j less than insane. Mrs. Thurstan hugged them 

“You’re a bad boy,” said she, “I'll tell your ^ all by turns, and her husband made a solemn 
ma of your doings; as for that Milly, won’t I > promise that ho would change his treatment of 
teach her a lesson!” | his 80 n to a more judicious course. 

Sho started for the house and Boyd after her, ^ Boyd himself soon came out of his fright, 
yelling at the top of his voice, j and when his father kissed him, and actually 

“I didn’t tell, Milly, she stole it—she stole j shed tears over him, his first words were, 

| “Don’t send Milly off, don’t! Jim pioked me 
Milly was thunder-struck when her mother! out—didn’t you, JimY And he wants to marry 
burst into the back porch where she sat over j Milly, and she hates old Follen, and you ought 
her work, crying more than the sewed: and 1 to let her have him, so—boo-oo!” 
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And between sobs and syntax he was quite ^ but an abundance of buttons had always been 
unintelligible; but the upshot of the matter $ the ambition of Boyd’s soul, and Milly was de- 
was, that Master Boyd’s unpremeditated bath <; termined that, for once, he should be made per- 
wrought a great change in the destinies of Milly $ fectly happy. 

and her lover, and brought him some good like- $ Isaac Follen, in disgust, went off and married 
wise, poor little sinner! ji a lank, cadaverous obi maid the week before 

Mr. Thurstan found a situation for James \ Milly’s wedding. It is a consolation to know, 
which would bring him in a comfortable living, \ that his antiquated spouse led him a shocking 
quite enough to support his aged parents,'enable \ life, and in less than six months he was quite 
him to take a wife, if he pleased, and lay up ,< doubtful if he had a soul, but certain that if he 
money into the bargain. $ had once owned that important article, his wife 

Mrs. Thurstan undertook to soften Mrs. { was in possession of it then. 

Bamp’s resolution, and gain her consent to \ Mrs. Bamp appeared at the wedding in high 
Milly*! marrying the man whom she loved, ^ spirits and a prodigious cap—declared that Milly 
and, as sometimes happens in this life, in spite i> had been perfection all her life, and that James 
of all that misanthropes preach, things ended i was the very man she would have chosen for a 
exactly as one would have desired. \ son-in-law. 

In less than six months, Milly put on her ^ So everything ended happily for all con- 
wedding-dress, and became just the prettiest $ cerned, with the exception of Boyd. There 
bride anybody ever laid eyes on. < was always some shadow even on the brightest 

Mrs. Thurstan had the ceremony performed * moments of that unfortunate creature’s life, 
at her house, and gave the party a supper after- $ and at Milly’s wedding he made himself so 
ward, at which Boyd played^ prominent part, $ sick with bride’s cake, that he burst three but- 
in a new jacket trimmed in the most marvelous | tons of his new jacket, and was forced to un- 
manner, by Milly herself, with more gilt buttons ^ dergo a two days’ course of bed and bitter 
than were eTer crowded on to a jacket before; s medicine. 


LOVE'S CONTENTMENT. 

BY flNLEY JOHNSON. 


Though sorrow’! dark shadows 
Are o’er us now. 

And tho seal of misfortnno 
Is stamp’d on my brow; 
Though the visions we cherished 
Are faded nod gone; 

Tet my love for thee, dearest, 
Shall ever live on: 

And the frowns of the cold world 
We fly from shall be 
Bat as links in the chain 
Of affection to thee. 

Should life prove a desert, 

Yet. like Eden's lost pair, 

We can find some green places, 

If thy footsteps are there; 

We can gaze on disaster, 

And laugh while we gaze; 

And see a bright future 
Through sorrow’s dim page; 
And the sands of the desert 
Shall yield fountains of life 
To the cares, and devotion, 

And tears of a wife. 

Oh! it was not when fortune, 
And friendship were thine, 
Thou conldxt judge of devotion 
So faithful as mine; 

For when joy hung its lights 
On each garland I wove, 


Ah! where was tho tost 
Or the trial of love; 

Oh! It was not when pleasures 
Around thee wero thrown, 

Thou couldst judge of tho heart 
That was solely thy own. 

But from tho darkness and depths 
Of tho waters of woo, 

Like tho peArl that is cradled 
In ocean below, 

Love rises above 
The dark breakers that roll, 

To shine ns a gem 
In the crown of the soul; 

To brighten and lighten 
Tho dark waves of sorrow, 

And shed on the heart 
The hopes of a morrow. 

Then say not, my dearest. 

That fate Is unkind, 

Though fie strips us of all, 

And darkens the mind; 

Nor lament that I wedded, 

For I would not recall 
The vows that I plighted, 

Though bereft of my alL 
Recall them? No, never. 

For nought 'noath the skieal 
Tho fortune I wedded, 

1 Is still In thlno eyes I 
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BT J. T. TROWBRIDOE, AUTHOR OF “NEIQUBOR JACKWOOD,” AC., AC. 


[Kutored, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1800, by J. T. Trowbridge, in the Clerk’s Office, of the District Const 

of the District of Massachusetts.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAQK 54. 

CHAPTER V. ^ the house at noon, “did you go? Did you tee 

That night the widow Mayland had another ^ her?” 

“curia” dream. $ “I went, but I did not see Barbary—not our 

“I dreamt,” said she, “that Mr. Montey was ^ Barbary.” 
a lion, and that Mr. Blaxton put his head in his ^ “What do you mean, mother?” 
mouth.” $ “I went by the house, for I felt Mr. Blaxton 

It was now December, in which month the old ^ didn’t want me to call, and I knew he was 
year dies, and winter carves his monument in ^ watching me. I stopped a little while at Mr. 
snow. ^ Holden’s and went in to see Barbary as I came 

The widow Mayland was kept at homo by \ back. Luther, I don’t see but you will have to 
cold weather and rheumatism. Not until the \ make up your mind to bo disappointed.” 
ensuing April was sho able to walk as for as $ “I—I’ve made op my mind to that,” replied 
the village church. % Luther, and he hid his face in his hands. 

“Mother,” said Luther, one morning, “if you $ “She was very polite to me, but I could aeo 
go out to-day—but never mind!” $ her smiles were put on. ‘Where’s Barbary to* 

“What, my son?” ^day?* says I. ‘Why, here I be,’ snys she. 

“I was going to say, I wished you would call \ ‘Where?’ says I, ‘I can’t find her nowhere,' 
and see—but perhaps you’d better not.” $ says I. ‘I’ve looked all around, hut I can’t 

A passionate emotion choked his voice. $ find Barbary.’ I felt so bad, I couldn’t keep 

His mother understood him. \ the tears from streaming right out o’ my eyes. 

“It’s just what I was thinking of doing, my ij “‘What’s the matter, Mrs. Mayland?* says 
•on. I’ll call and see her this very forenoon.” s she. ‘Oh! Barbary,’ says I, ‘I don’t know. 

Full of gloom and grief, Luther went to the j; You know better than I. You was a different 
store, and soon after, the widow put on her < creetur’ when I was here last fall. You art 
bonnet and shawl, and walked into tho village. $ more as you were ’fore your mother died. It 
“Good mornin’, widder,” said the blacksmith, ij reminds me of tho dream I had about you 
as she passed the shop. “Glad to see ye out $ t’other night.’ ‘About me?’ says she—and I 
agin, with tho buds and the birds, this fine l could see she was beginning to soften a little, 
spring weather.” ^ the true Barbary was coming back. *1 dreamt/ 

Ho seemed cordial as ever; but the widow’s $ says I/‘that when your mother went to heaven, 
keen eye discerned a slight affectation in his } she didn’t once let go of your hand; but she 
manner, and a certain coldness and suspicion \ drew you on after her, up a beautiful hill, and 
beneath it. He did not this time invite her to \ there I thought all the gay garments you wort 
call and see Barbara. Nor did Barbara, who ^ fell off; she put on to you a white robe, and 
was at work on her flower-beds as Mrs. May- $ you, too, looked like an angel/ Then I stop- 
land went t by, run out to greet her, and entreat j; ped, for I felt as though I couldn’t say another 
her to go in; but sho got behind the lilacs, and J word without choking. But I could see her 
remained concealed until she had passed from i» breath kept coming quicker and faster, and her 
sight. Alas! there is a worse winter than this $ face looked white and distressed, and there 
which chills the earth and mantles it with snow; ^ wan’t one of her smiles left to hide her real 
for the snow melts with the spring sunshine, ^ feelings, 
and flowers and leaves put forth again, with re- \ “ ‘What else?’ says she. 

newed loveliness. But neither April sun nor 5 “‘I’m afraid you won’t want to hear the 

warm south wind avails, where worldlincss ^ rest/ says I, ‘but I’ll tell ye. Oh! Barbary, 
chills the soul. £ you did look so bright and good there on the 

“Wcli, mother,” said Luther, as he entered I hill, with misty clouds all around it, and the 
146 
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fan shining over all, and your mother still 
holding your hand, and pointing up to a glo¬ 
rious opening in the sky, where ever so many 
angels seemed to be looking down and smiling 
on ye. But then I thought somebody come 
along below*, and threw up a gold chain, and 
you let go of your mother’s hand to catch it, 
and began to wind it about your wrist; it grew 
heavier and heavier as you tried to pull it up; 
step by step you kept going down from the hill; 
your mother had lost her hold of you, and by 
and by you couldn’t see her at all, nor the sky, 
nor the angels; and you had lost your white 
robe, so you put on your gay-colored garments 
again, and I woke up, a sobbing.’ This was 
the dream, and all the time I was telling it, I 
could feel her heart heaving more and more, 
and in a minute she'd have had her face in my 
lap—I saw it coming—but just then Mr. Blax- 
ton slammed the gate, and Barbary ran to hide. 

“He looked a good deal excited when he came 
in, and says he, 

“‘Mrs. Mayland,' says he, ‘what's a going 
on here? I hope you ain’t saying anything 
to influence Bnrby. I han’t got nothing agin 
Luther,' says he, ‘I like him and wish him 
well; but I don’t want you to come here and 
talk to Barby about him, and that’s the plain 
truth on’t.' ” 

“ By heavens! did he say that?” cried Lather, 
iercely. 

“Don’t speak so; nor don't feel hard toward 
him, my son,” replied the widow. I was hart, 
but not angry; and says I, ‘Brother Blaxton,’ 
says I, ‘you’ll be sorry and ashamed of this 
some day,’ says I. ‘I han’t said a word to 
Barbary about my son, nor I didn’t intend to, 
though I should think you’d be the last man to 
object to having his name mentioned.’ 

“I didn’t think that was going to make him 
cough and color so, or I wouldn’t have said it. 

“‘Mrs. Mayland,' says he, ‘you needn’t fling 
it in my teeth, about Luther’s getting my money 
for me—I han’t forgot it—I’m as grateful to 
him as ever—though it seems twouldn’t have 
been lost, if he hadn't acted quite so hasty in 
the matter.' ” 

“Hasty?” echoed Luther, “hasty?” 

“I do wrong to tell you all this, my son.” 

“No, no! I can bear the worst; what else?” 

“There’s nothing more. Mr. Blaxton was 
unwilling I should see Barbary again alone. 
80 I came away.” 

“Well, mother, I am calm now, what do you 
think? Tell me.” 

“I think,” said the widow, slowly and sadly, 
“Mr. Montey is in love with Barbary.” 


s “Well?” 

$ “And that he has offered to marry her.” 

$ “Well?” 

$ “He is a rich merchant, while you are only 
s his clerk—and Barbary, beautiful and good 
^ as she is, when she is herself, is under bad in- 
$ fluenoes now-” 

jj “Oh, Barbara! Barbara!” burst forth Luther, 
$ in wild despair. 

$ “And that we must be patient and resigned,” 
J tenderly added his mother. 

| - 

j CHAPTER Y I. 

< At about this time Mr. Montey bought a 

> house—the finest “situation” in the village, 
ij although somewhat ancient; and immediately 
i* proceeded to fit it up in modern style. Why 

did Mr. Blaxton look upon the newly-purchased 
s estate with such eyes of pride? And why did 
i; Luther Mayland groan inwardly and set his 
l teeth fiercely together at sight of the workmen? 
n “Oh, mother! I oan’t endure it! I wish I 
$ was a thousand miles away. I can never sea 
| Barbara—living in that—in that house!” 

$ “My son,” said the widow, “you must be a 
$ man, whatever happens. And I’m going to tell 
£ you a dream I bad, to prepare ye forohe worst, 
I if worst comes. I thought the sign on the store 
l didn’t read Cobwit & Co., exactly, but there was 
^ several other names there, and yours among 
$ them, till Mr. Montey came with a strip of 
$ cla’board, which he nailed over your name, just 
* as they do to signs after one of the partners is 
| dead, or gone out of the consarn.” 

:> From that hour Luther knew that the time 
s was coming when his place in the store would 
$ be vacant, or filled by another. Accordingly 
$ ho was not surprised, when Mr. Montey one 
s day called him into the counting-room and shut 
\ the door, saying he wished to have a little talk. 

\ “Luther,” said the merchant, in a frank, 
^kindly tone, “I’ve been thinking our relations 

> to each other are not just what they should be 
^ between a clerk and bis employer.” 

^ “I am sure,” replied Luther, “they are not.” 
$ He could be as frank as Montey, but not so fair 
{ and friendly. No sunshine of the other’s smiles 

I could brighten his stern and gloomy brow. 
“Very well,” said the merchant, softly. 
“What do you think ought to be done?” 

S “What ought I do not know; but I know 
^ what will. You will do what Follen & Page 
\ were very sorry they did not do sometime be- 

^ fore their crisis came-” 

$ Luther smiled grimly. Something passed over 
* Mr. Montey’s face like a flash. 
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44 What do you mean?” $ “Barbara!” His voice held her like a spelL 

44 That you will get rid of me.” \ “Look at me!” 

44 1 trust you do not insinuate that I wish topi; There in the dusk they looked at each other, 
get rid of you for any such cause.” \ face to face. 

44 No, sir ; I insinuate nothing; but sometimes l 44 What is this?” asked Barbara, flutteringly. 
our words mean more than we know; there is $ “Our last meeting,” replied Luther. “Here 
more in our hearts than our heads take notice j! —once more together—once more—for the last 
of. I speak from a heart that has been too full > time, Barbara!” 
of late.” \ “Oh, Luther! don’t speak so!” 

“You had better speak out all that is in it.” s “Do you know where I last saw you, last 
44 Sir, I think not. When you came here, 11 heard your voice?” 
did for you all I could, and some things I had \ “I do not—where?” 

better have left undone. You used me while I 44 In that house—you were laughing—you 
could be of use. But you never repaid me with $ tripped by the window. I could have died then, 
your confidence. You have taken from me what!; Barbara! You will live there—you will be 
was dearer than my life; and now it is but little ^ happy, I hope—no, I lie when I say so! I don’t 
that you take away my employment also. Let n hope you will be happy! It will be one comfort 


all pass without words. I will go.” 

“I am very sorry,” said Mr. Montey, “but I 


to know you are unhappy!” 
“Then you hate me, Luther?” 


said Barbara, 


think we had better part. Will you give me a 
receipt in full for your salary up to next Satur¬ 
day?” 

The salary was paid; the receipt given; nnd 
Luther’s occupation was gone. He went forth 
from the store. What was left him now ? 

“Ho raw around him tho wide field revive 
With fruita and fertile promise, and tho Spring 
Gome forth UAr work of gladness to contrive, 

With all h<w reckless bird* upon the wing; 

But turned from all she brought to what she could not 
bring I n 

It was by this time discovered that Mr. Mon¬ 
tey had made a wise choice; that Barbara was 
the most worthy girl in the village, as well as 
the prettiest; and that, since she was destined 
soon to occupy the splendid mansion which was 
fitting up for the merchant’s residence, her ac¬ 
quaintance was worth cultivating. So it hap¬ 
pened that her time and heart were now bo much 
occupied with gay company, while Luther, with¬ 
out employment, without hope or aims, lived 
solitary as an outcast. 

As he was one evening passing by the new 
house, he saw Mr. Montey’s carriage at the 
fence, and heard Barbara’s laugh ring in the 
empty chambers. IIow is it that the laugh of 
a sweet-voiced, merry girl has such power to 
pierce the soul? 

Walking home in the deep twilight, he heard 
a footstep behind him, the rustle of a dress, and 
a quick-drawn breath. With a lover’s preter¬ 
natural sensitiveness, he felt who was there be¬ 
fore he turned and saw—starting back from him 
os if affrighted—Barbara. 

44 Good evening, Luther,” she said, breath¬ 
lessly. 

He neither Bpoke nor moved, but shivered 
from head to foot. She was passing on. He 
stepped by her side. 


^ with a tremor of anguish in her tones. 

$ “No, Barbara! Forgive me! You know that 
$ you have been dear to me as my own soul. You 
$ loved me too—but let the past be. I don’t blame 
% you at all. He offers you what I cannot. How 
\ can I expect to be loved for myself alone? l\im 
$ not worthy of any such love. I do hope you 
% will be happy—when I am myself, I hope and 
$ pray that you may be. Let us part friends.” 

5 “Are you going away?” faltered Barbara. 

I “To-morrow—I go—no matter where. I can- 
\ not suffer anywhere else as I do here. It is 
^ hard to leave my mother alone, sho is all I have 
) to live for; but I must work for her, and I bavt 
!* no work here. Good-by, Barbara!” 

> There was in his tones a solemnity, a subdued 
^ passion, and, withal, a tenderness that penc¬ 
il trated Barbara’s soul. Oh, she had loved him— 
<; she loved him still—him only! That other lovt 
$ was but her pleasure and her ambition; the fas- 
^ cination of her easily flattered heart; not the 
£ deep fountain of affection which swelled anew, 
^ at this hour of parting, streaming and gushing 
s up, irresistibly, through all obstructions, as if 
\ to stifle and convulse her when she would have 
$ said, 44 Good-by.” 

s “One word, dear Barbara!” He took her 
\ hand. It was marble-cold; it fell lifeless at her 
s side when he dropped it. He saw the dumb 
\ lips, the white despair of her face, and thought 
$ it was all for pity of him. 44 T pain you—I will 
i; no more. There is your father—I will leave 
^ you—good-by!” And in an instant ho was gone. 

| CHAPTER VII. 

:» “Wiiat! that you, Barby?” cried the black- 
* smith, coming up. “What aSls ye? Luther has 
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been talkin' to ye, has he? That ought not to >' 
be, Barby!" \ 

“It will never be again," said Barbara. “He s 
is going." i 

“So I hear; and I'm glad on't; I think 'twill \ 
be the best thing can be done. How happens it $ 
you are walkin’ home?" S 

“Mr. Cobwit has come—he wanted to see Mr. \ 
Montey," replied Barbara. \ 

“Mr. Cobwit? Must be some very pressin’ $ 
business brings him here," observed the smith. * 
“Come, let's go home. Your voice sounds ^ 
strange—you don't act exao’ly like yourself, £ 
somehow, Bar by." < 

“What! I?" cried Barbara. j 

“ I'm afraid you ain’t quite happy, my darter; l 
be ye?" $ 

“Happy? Of course I am happy! That is a $ 
splendid house—I am sure it will be delightful $ 
to live in it. Mr. Montey says we shall have s 
two servants—I shall have nothing to do but to { 
be happy! Though what will I do with two ^ 
servants, I wonder?" laughed Barbara, with a^ 
false, bitter mirth, and a heart like ice in her i> 
bosom. < 


The }ights in the village went out early, one 
by one, and the calm summer night, with moon- 
light, with floating, silver-edged clouds, dim 
stars, and soft south winds, possessed the earth. 
Peaoe, troubled minds; rest, aching hearts; 
sleep, sad and weary ones everywhere—the 
shadow and repose of the soothing night are 
for you. Oh! come, cease this tossing, and bitter 
sighing; for on the morrow thou wilt have need 
of all thy strength. Oh! maiden, soon to be 
a bride, give over this struggle and despair; 
conquer this feverish and wasting wakefulness, 
which mars the beauty needed to adorn the 
proud mansion preparing for thee. Oh! for¬ 
tunate merchant, whose polished manners and 
show of wealth have won for thee so fair a 
bride—pace no longer to and fro in thy chamber, 
with knit brows and compressed lips; what un¬ 
wonted cares are those that keep thee from thy 
pillow? Sleep, great Mr. Cobwit, in the best 
apartment of the inn! If thou canst not sleep, 
who ean ? Thou, too, honest blacksmith, in thy 


are taking a different turn—we shall see to-day." 
Luther’s heart leaped within him. 

“Oh, mother! do you think so?" 

“Did I tell you my dream about a board Mr. 
Montey nailed over your name on the sign? I 
dreamt about it again last night. I thought 
there came a terrible storm; it beat upon the 
sign, and washed out all the other names; and 
then, just as the sun came out, the board that 
was nailed over your name fell off, and there it 
was, alone, and shining like gold!" 

“Mr. Cobwit has not come out here for 
nothing!" said Luther, with a vague sense of 
something momentous approaching. “Hark! 
did somebody knock?” 

“At the front door—I’ll go!" said the widow; 

A portly gentleman, with a crape band on 
his bat, a grave countenance, and a stout cane, 
wished to speak with Mr. Mayland. 

Luther, with a face full of wonder and ex¬ 
pectation, came forward to meet him. 

“Ha—ah! good morning!" and the portly 
gentleman gave him two fingers. 

“Mister—how do you do, sir? Walk in, 
sir," said the palpitating Luther. “This is my 
mother, sir. Mother, this is Mr. Cobwit!" 

The great Mr. Cobwit! in her house! in her 
kitchen!—for Luther, in the moment’s excite¬ 
ment, had quite forgotten that they had a parlor 
for visitors. The merchant waved his hand 
affably, and the widow, with pleasing simplicity, 
gave him a smile of welcome, and a splint- 
bottomed chair. 

“So, it appeare you have left the store, sir?" 
said Mr. Cobwit. “Sorry to hear it. You were 
a useful man, sir. What’s the trouble between 
you and Mr. Montey?" 

Luther blushed, but his countenance was in* 
genuous as a child's. 

“We could not have that confidence in each 
other, which a clerk and his employer should," 
he answered. 

“Confidence! h'm!" coughed the merchant. 
“Then you will betray no confidence if you 
answer a blunt question or two. Mr. Montey 
has been buying a place—fitting it up in some 
style-—all this costs—and, sir, it is very im- 


humble cottage—art thou, too, a watcher, this \ portant to the house of Cobwit & Co. to know 


night? Oh! widow, lonely and acquainted with where he gets his money." 
grief,.bat blest with vision to see beyond all this : “You astonish me!" said Luther, 
darkened gulf of trial and sin the mountain of ij “ You’ll be more astonished yet, sir. He has 
thy God, sleep thou, and dream! \ been raising money with our name. Have you 

“Luther," said Mrs. Mayland, as the young 5 a knowledge of any suchHransactions?" 
man was going to pack his trunk, the next* “No, sir—that is—I suspect that he has bor- 

morning, “I would leave that now. Something | rowed-" faltered Luther, amazed. 

tells me you are to wait a little. I don’t know $ “Of whom, sir? and how much?" 

what is going to happen; but I am sure things « “ About a thousand dollars—of Mr.—Blaxton, 
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the blacksmith.” The name stuck in Luther’s 
throat. 

“A thousand dollars! Is this Blaxton an 
honest man?” 

“An honest, poor man, sir.” 

“Go and ask him if he holds any paper bear¬ 
ing Cobwit & Co.’s signature.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Cobwit, this will be a very 
unpleasant thing for me to do.” 

“Sir, the whole affair is as disagreeable as pos¬ 
sible. For this reason we desire to have it settled 
quietly. The name of Cobwit & Co. must suffer 
no stain. Be secret—do what I named—and 
come to me at the hotel at eleven o’clock.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tbs great man departod. Luther took half 
an hour to compose himself and prepare' fbr 
his delicate mission; then, with his mother’s 
blessing, which was calmness and strength to 
him, he set out to visit tho blacksmith. 

“Ha, Luther!” cried Mr. Blaxton, embar¬ 
rassed; “off to-day? Come to soy good-by?” 

“No, sir,” replied Luther; “I have come to 
ask a question.” 

“Hey?” said the smith, rolling up his leather 
apron; “Wtiat’B that?” 

“Perhaps I have no right to ask it—do just 
as you please about answering—it conoerns that 
money which-” 

“You got for me of Follen & Page—speak 
it out, Luther!” 

“I have no wish to recall that transaction,” 
said the young man—“only to know that your 
money is safe.” 

“Fact is,” rejoined the smith, twisting and 
untwisting his apron, “I s’pose I ought to have 
consulted you—but circumstances, you know— 
things took a little different turn from what I 
expected—I’ve concluded not to buy jest yet, 
and as I had a good chance to let the money”— 
Mr. Blaxton coughed. 

“All that, sir,” said Luther, “requires no 
apology; you had a right to do what you pleased 
with your money. “But tell me, or not—as you 
choose—whether you hold Cobwit & Co.’s notes 
for it?” 

“And what if I do? Though, mind yon, I 
don’t say it—I don’t say it, mind! I guess 
Cobwit & Co. are good for a thousand or two, 
don’t you?” 

“ I see you are not inclined to place confidence 
in me,” responded Luther. “Perhaps it is as 
well (hat you should not—as well—yes, better 
for me—I am sorry to have troubled you—good 
morning.” 


“Look here!” said the smith—“Luther!” 
But Luther was gone—walking fast back the 
way he came, for he could not pass Mr. Blax- 
ton’s house. “There’s something—what did 
he oome to ax me that for?” muttered the 
smith; “it I’ve got Cobwit & Co’s notes? Here 
you be, are ye, at last, George? Where have 
you been all the morning?” 

“Oh! around town—doin’ them errands you 
told me to,” replied young Master Blaxton. 
“Say, father! I’ve seen Mr. Cobwit!” 

“Have you, my son?” said the smith, good- 
humoredly. 

“Yes—and spoke with him!” 

“Spoke with him! with Mr. Cobwit!” 

“He wanted to know where the widder May- 
land lived—and I told him—and says he, 
‘Thank ye, my boy!’ ” 

“Where the widder Mayland lived!” 

“Yes—ho wanted to see Luther for sump- 
thin’—folks says he’s come up here to straighten 
out business a little; but I guess Mr. Montey 
knows enough for that.” 

Mr. Blaxton pressed his hand to his brow, 
like a man who suddenly remembers many 
things at once. 

“George,” said he, “yon stay here—tend to 
customers, or tell ’em I’ll be back in a few 
minutes—I—I’ve thought of somethin’!” 

Barbara sat sowing in the neat little sitting- 
room when her father entered. Sewing? no; 
her work lay on her lap, her needle was poised, 
her hand motionless, her face fixed; as if, at 
the moment drawing a thread, a petrifying 
thought had frozen her in her place. 

“Barby!” said tho smith. 

“Oh! father!” she said, with a start, and 
began plying her needle rapidly. 

“Barby, what’s the matter with ye?” 

“Matter? with me?” And she smiled a glassy 
smile. 

“Yes—you an’t yourself—you looked jest 
now like a ghost. What ails you?” 

’ “Why—I am very busy—there is my travel¬ 
ing dress; Mr. Montey gave it to me, and I 
thought I could make it myself. We are going 
to Niagara—oh! I have so wanted to see Nia¬ 
gara!” 

“That an’t what I ask ye!” exclaimed the 
smith. “What happened last night between 
you and him?” 

“Between me and—oh! nothing—only be bid 
me good-by—we bid each other good-by—there’s 
no reason why we shouldn’t—it is all over now; 
he is go—going to-day.” 

“You are talking of Luther, while I am talk¬ 
ing of Mr. Montey!” impatiently cried the smith. 
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“l can t exac ly understand about your walkin’ 
borne.” 

“’Tis just as I told you—Mr. Cobwit came—” 

“Yes, I know; but Mr. Montey—what did he 
tey? How did he appear when he see him?” 

“I don’t remember—I did not mind; though, 
now I think of it,” said Barbara, “he was sur¬ 
prised—yes, his look changed somehow, his 
roiee altered—but I hadn’t thought of it sinoe.” 

“’Tan’t that, then, that’s been ailin’ on ye 
aince last night? For, you see, I thought mabby 
there might be some trouble ’twixt him and Mr. 
Cobwit. Did ho seem very much beat?” 

“I thought ’twas strange he didn’t say any¬ 
thing when I offered to walk home—he didn’t 
seem to know what to say—so I ran away and 
left him with Mr. Cobwit.” 

“’Twas strange! Nevermind—do your sew¬ 
in’—I guess Mr. Montey is all right—of course 
he’n aU right.” 

Yet Mr. Blaxton felt heavy misgivings; he 
remembered how often he had heard an inward 
voice whisper, that there was something false 
and wrong about Montey; he recalled the cir¬ 
cumstances of the signing of the note—the mer¬ 
chant’s reluctance to use the name of the firm— 


i “That—that’s the second time that question 

| has been axed me to-day! What if I have?” 

\ “Let me advise you, as a friend, to put it out 
\ of your hands soon as you can. It'll save you 
| trouble.” 

\ “Trouble? Whet—what does all this mean!” 
j “That we can’t tell just yet. Keep still about 
| it. Don’t let Montey go next time. Tell bim 
' that note must be paid.” 

, “Why, an’t Cobwit & Co. good?” 

| “I’d trust Cobwit & Co. for half a million,” 
| said the deacon. 

{ “Then what does all this mean?” again 
Mr. Blaxton demanded, somewhat wildly and 
, fiercely. 

v “Everybody an’t Cobwit & Co.,” replied the 
> deacon, significantly gliding away. 

\ The blacksmith walked into the store, and out 
• again, and up and down, consternation in his 
^ aspect, whirlwind in his brain. In less than an 
< hour, Montey returned. Avoiding his future 
| father-in-law, he was passing swiftly into the 
^ counting-room, where Mr. Blaxton followed and 
$ entered with him. 

\ “Mr. Montey-” 

$ “You must excuse me just now,” said the 


his own ominous heart-sinking and distrust. Ho $ 
put on his jacket, took Cobwit & Co.’s note, and j; 
walked into the village. ^ 

“I’ll jest see Montey,” he said to himself, \ 
“and ask him if it is all right.” $ 

And Barbara sewed and Bang: £ 

u I saw two maids at the kirk, s 

And both were fair and tweet: s 

One in her wedding robe, s 

And one In her winding-sheetP* s 

CHAPTER IX. | 

As Mr. Blaxton entered the store, he met Mr. $ 
Montey coining out in great haste. s 

“I can’t stop and talk with you now,” said $ 


merchant, with pale and determined looks, “I 
am pressed with business.” 

“So am I, and with somethin’ besides!” Mr. 
Blaxton responded. “You must give me one 
minute, if it’s the last either of us has to live!” 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“I want to know that it’s all right, Mr. Mon¬ 
tey!” 

“What, that note?” the merchant answered, 
with something of his old coolness and polish 
of manner. “Mr. Cobwit thinks it had better 
be paid; the money is lying in the bank; I’ll 
give you a check for it now.” 

This promptness staggered the blacksmith. 

“Mr. Montey,” said he, “I think I’ve showed 


the merchant. “I have got to see a man—I 


plain enough that I’ve trusted you as one honest 


shall be back in an hour.” \ man should another. But I’ve heard things 

The smith’s great chest heaved, as he stood o* \ said that nat’rally make me feel oncomf table— 
the step, and watched Mr. Montey drive away. £ ’tan’t on account of the money altogether; but 


“There’s a row somewheres!” said Bartley, \ I’ve got a darter, Mr. Montey—a girl’t I think 
the jookey, with a leer. $ I ought to be proud on—dearer to mo than any- 

“ What do ye mean by a row?” demanded the $ thing else in the world—I han’t no other child 
smith. \’t I think so much on as I do o’ her! For two 

“I tell you,” replied Bartley, sharpening his s year’ now she’s took her mother’s place to me 
knife on his boot, “that old Cobwit is a buck j and the children—I’ve been seekin’ fer her 
•f the biggest size! He stirs ’em up where be | good, mabby too much—and if I’m over anxious 
goes.” j for her sake, you’ll excuse it if you ever git to 

“Look here, brother Blaxton,” said Dean $ be a father.” 

Long, in a low, confidential tone, taking the$ He shed tears, and wiped them with his 
imith aside. “ Have you got any paper with * sleeve. The lines about the merchant’s mouth 
Cobwit & Co.’s name to it?” i twitched a little. 
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“I love your daughter, heaven knows,” he i and hope, he started toward Mr. Cobwit, reach- 
said—“I would not injure her—I would not j ing out his struggling hands, and whispering 
wrong her: whatever you hear, whatever may j hoarsely, 

happen, believe that!” \ “In mercy, don’t forget your promise—don’t 

“I do believe it, sir! If ever you spoke s break your promise!” 
honest words, I believe you do now!” > “Horatio Montey,” answered the other, in 

The burly smith seized the merchant’s deli- \ stern, inexorable tones, “you, last night, took 
oate hand, and wrung it till the latter writhed \ oath to me, that there were no other oases of 
visibly, not alone with the pain of the vigorous > this kind than the two proved against you. 
finger pressure, which was as nothing to the \ With that understanding I promised the mercy 
more terrible grasp of the iron hand of con- \ you have now no right to claim. Since you 
science laid upon his soul! $ have perjured yourself, we cannot be sure of 

Long after, Mr. Blaxton remembered the mer- | anything; there may be twenty more cases like 
chant’s look of«anguish; while with solemn \ this, and we now must protect ourselves.” 
fidelity he treasured the memory of the words \ At a gesture from Mr. Cobwit, the third person 

then and there spoken—words whioh he never $ who had entered with him and Luther stepped 
oeased to believe came sincerely from Mr. Mon- s forward, and laid his hand on Mr. Montey’s 
toy’s heart. Well for us, if we could always $ shoulder. 

trustingly see the deepest and best motives that $ “This ain’t in ’arnest—this can’t be!” burst 
lie hidden in the hearts of those whom selfish- $ forth the blacksmith, rallying from the first 
ness and folly betray into guilt and wrong! $ shock. “Mr. Cobwit—Luther—Montey! speak! 

While the two stood there—the great, rough, dear up this thing! for heaven’s sake, clear 
tender-hearted smith ardently shaking the hand ^ it up!” 

of the pale, polished merchant—the counting-^ “Mr. Montey,” said the man whose touch 
room door opened and three men entered, Mr. ^ was on the merchant’s shoulder, “I have a 
Cobwit, Luther, and another. * -S warrant to arrest you on a charge of forgery.” 

“I regret the necessity,” said Mr. Cobwit; $ “It is a false charge! it cannot be made out! 
“but I see no other way.” J give me five minutes to arrange my papers!” 

Mr. Montey’s face changed again—this time •> exclaimed Mr. Montey. The worst had came, 
to the hue of deadly fear. i; and what manhood there was in him now rousing 

“You promised me!” ho articulated. j* itself, sprang up to meet the event. 

“And you deceived me!” sternly replied Mr. ^ “Away with him!” said Mr. Cobwit, in a low 
Cobwit. He turned to the blacksmith: “Mr. £ voice. 

Blaxton, you have a note bearing our name?” I “Well, sir—I am ready; but don’t let it look 

“Hero it is!” The bewildered smith unfolded £ like an arrest; we’ll ride off together as if on 
the note with his trembling hands. “I hope $ business,” said Montey to the sheriff, 
nothing is wrong—Mr. Montey just now said j He took his hat, arranged his neck-cloth, 
you wanted to pay it—he offered me a check.” i smoothed his handsome whiskers, then, without 
“A trick to blind you.” Mr. Cobwit frowned $ casting a look either at Mr. Cobwit, Luther, or 
ominously. “I never heard of this note till i; Mr. Blaxton, walked out arm in arm with the 
to-day, nor was sure of its existence till this ^ sheriff, stepped briskly into the carriage which 
moment.” j; was in waiting for him, and rode away. 

The poor man staggered back, stunned from { “Barby—Barby—my child—oh, God! my 

the blow. In the meantime Mr. Montey stood s ohild!” 

white, and covered with cold sweat, his restless l And tearing his Bhirt from his throat —utter- 
eyes rolling from side to side, as if instinctively \ ing a stifled cry, as if his great heart burst in 
and wildly seeking which way ho should turn, s it—the blacksmith reeled, and fell heavily upon 
Suddenly, with an impulse of mingled terror n the floor. (to be concluded.) 


TO ONE AFAR. 

BT EDNA CORA, 

Tnz morn is fair, tho hour bright, > The flower* bloom, and birds ting on, 

And singing birds aro gay; e But still my thoughts will flee, 

But in my miming mood I elt 5 With brighter hopes and sweeter chime, 

And dream of one away. < To rest, doar one, with thee. 
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Havb 70 a ever been in Philadelphia, dear 
reader, on a hot July day! Whew! Talk of the 
burning sands of Africa; I don't believe they 
ean begin to compare in caloric intensity to the 
scorching bricks of the Quaker City. I perspire 
at the very thought of it. How old Sol does 
pour down his rays on our red-brick town; the 
houses get like perfect ovens. 

But yon may very naturally ask what Oliver 
Cromwell, or his clock, or anything else apper¬ 
taining to that respectable individual, has to do 
with Philadelphia, or a hot day. I will tell you. 

If you want to find a cool, comfortable place, 
on one of these intensely warm days, fly to the 
Library, in Fifth street. I do not know why it 
is, but it is very certain that the old Library is 
the coolest place in the city. Often have I gone 
there and seated myself in a sequestered nook, 
feeling thankful that I had such a sanctuary to 
retreat to. 

It was on a very hot afternoon, last summer, 
that I sauntered into the Library, and, feeling 
utterly exhausted, dropped into a chair along¬ 
side the old clock, which you see on your right 
as you enter the building. This clock is said 
once to have been in the possession of the great 
Protector. So the story runs, and I believe im¬ 
plicitly in it. I like to think that, once upon a 
time, Oliver gaxed on its quaint-looking face 
and, maybe, wound up the queer old piece of 
furniture himself. 

As I sat down, the hands of the clock pointed 
to ten minutes of seven. The Library was very 
quiet, and I had not been sitting there more 
than three or four minutes before I began to 
get dozy —nod, nod, nod—going, going—gone. 
Fast asleep. Suddenly I awoke. What place 
is this I am in? A low, damp dungeon. How 
is the world did I get here? Had “the Black 
Maria” drawn up before the door, just after I 
had gone to sleep, and had a couple of “the 
Reserve Corps” conveyed me in it to Moyamen- 
•ing Prison ? I ransacked my brain to discover 
if I could remember having committed any 
thefts lately. No, my conduct had been unim¬ 
peachable, and my character irreproachable. I 
have not been easing old gentlemen of their 
tickers that I know of. Then how did I get 
here? I attempted to get out, but found I was 
Vol. XXXIX.—10 


chained to the floor. I could not make this all 
out, and was just about scratching my head in 
my perplexity (why, where on earth did I get 
these long, beautiful, brown ringlets? I used to 
have that sort of hair, which caused my friends 
and relatives to give me the flattering appella¬ 
tion of “tow-head,” and) good heavens! my 
moustache, which for months I have been watch¬ 
ing in the mirror, and which, before I went to 
sleep, consisted of, at the widest margin, ten 
hairs, has grown up into a most luxuriant one 
with fine, curling ends! My peg-tops, too, have 
gone, and, in their place, 1 behold a pair of 
trunk-breechcs and high riding-boots. My 
waistcoat has changed into a doublet, and my 
coat into a cloak. My “all-rounder” collar has 
enlarged itself into “a Byronic.” Why—gra¬ 
cious goodness! I must be a cavalier! 

Has the good fairy of the Christmas panto¬ 
mime pnid Philadelphia a visit out of season 
and created all these changes? I was abso¬ 
lutely expecting to see her appear on a flaming 
wheel of gold, and to hear the clown cry out, 
“Hero we are, all in a lump,” when my cogita¬ 
tions were broken short by the sound of foot¬ 
steps. They stopped, it seemed to me, outside 
my dungeon. There was a sharp sound as of a 
key turning in its lock, then a largo bolt was 
withdrawn, the heavy door of my prison turned 
on its creaking hinges, and three men entered 
the cell. They were equipped in steel caps and 
cuirasses, and carried halberds. One of them, 
who appeared to be the leader, walked up to 
me, and, taking a key out of the bunch hanging 
from his belt, unfastened the padlock of my 
chains and raised me up. Having done this, he 
beckoned me to follow him, and I left the cell 
guarded, on both hands, by a halberdier. We 
traversed a long passage, ascended a high flight 
of stone steps, and entered a room where a sen¬ 
tinel, armed with an arquebus, was standing 
like a statue. 

My conductor whispered a few words into the 
sentinel's ear, and then, lifting a curtain which 
masked the entrance to another chamber, 
ushered me, still guarded by the halberdiers, 
into the presence of—Oliver Cromwell. 

Yes, there he sat in a big arm-chair, resting 
one hand on a heavy oak table, and grasping in 
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154 THE DYING 

the other a roll of parchment. Immediately :> 
behind the table stood my dear old friend, the •! 
clock, which seemod to look on me with a pite- £ 
ous face. I own to being somewhat frightened, \ 
at first, when I found myself face to face with \ 
the stern Protector; but I immediately banished \ 
this fear and put on a proud, defiant look, which, <5 
I thought,*was the way a staunch loyalist should \ 
appear under such circumstances. ^ 

Cromwell’s brows contracted when I was; 
brought into the room, and, in a stern voice, £ 
he addressed me: \ 

“Sir Everard Pevenbill,” said he, (I hero $ 
thought what a pretty name I hnd; it sounded | 
so much better than the one I bore in the nine- < 
teenth century.) “Sir Everard Pevenhill, thou s 
art attainted of high treason and must suffer l 
punishment accordingly. ‘The God of Israel? 
is Ho that giveth strength and power unto Ilis l 
people.* ‘There shall go a fire before Him, and ^ 
burn up His enemies on every side.’ Hast thou $ 
ought to say concerning thyself, before thou \ 
meetest thy death?” ^ 

Now, singularly enough, although I never lost \ 
my nineteenth century, young America identity, 5 
an uncontr^lable impulse appeared to force me \ 
to answer this harsh reception in the following % 
words: 


CHRISTIAN. 

“ Naught but that I am content to die in a cause 
which has been hallowed by the martyrdom of 
my sainted master, King Charles.” « 

“Blaspheme not, young man,” cried Crom¬ 
well, angrily, “thy doom is sealed. I hold thy 
death warrant in my hand!” 

He rapped the roll of parchment on the table 
as he said these words. 

“I am prepared to meet my fate,” my alter 
ego very coolly responded. 

Cromwell rose from his chair, and, pointing to 
the clock, said, “The executioner awaits thee. 
When that clock strikes the hour of seven,” (it 
promised to do so in five minutes,) “thou-shall 
die.” Then, turning to my guard, he cried, 
“Away with the traitor!” 

One of the halberdiers laid his mailed hand 
heavily on my shoulder and exclaimed, “Come, 

Mr.-, it is time for the Library to be closed 

for the night!” 

I awoke. Instead of stern old Oliver, I beheld 
the smiling and good-natured countenance of 
the obliging assistant librarian. I congratu¬ 
lated myself on having escaped the block and 
axe, and, rubbing my eyes, got up and left the 
building. Just as I was descending the steps, 
my friend, the clock, struck seven. 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 


D Tv MART L. LAWSON. 


Though He slay me, jot will I trust in Him.—- Job, 13th chap., 16th vers. 


Nat, tell mo not of faturo Joy*— 

Those visions haunt my heart no morel 
With failing pulse, and closing eyos, 

My earthly journey almost o’er— 

1 quietly resign my breath 
Of life into thine arms, oh, death I 

Before mo flept long vauished scene*— 

The pleasures of my childhood’* home— 
Forgotten smiles, familiar words; 

Through woodland glodos again I roam. 
Or sit in some lone, shady nock 
With many a dear old treasured book. 

Lines that have slept in memory’s cell, 

My broken voice would fain repeat. 
Breathe them to me, my gentlo friend, 

To bid my heart more warmly beat! 

My (altering tone* would mar the chord* 
Of sweetness in the poet’s words. 

The fltfal, changing scene* of life 
Rush o’er me in a single thought 
Of wirly hopes, and cherished friends. 

And youth’* experience, sadly bought; 
The weary griefs of tedious years, 

And sorrow drowned in burning teen. 


But near me, from His throne on high. 

My Saviour stands, n pitying friend; 

I feel His breath upon my brow— 

Now faith, and strength, and calm Ho lends. 

The reconciling light of love 

Shine* softly on me from above. 

Not darkly now, os through a glass, 

I see time’s foaming currents glide; 

Each strange event, each fiery grief 
Wore wnves upon tho upward tide, 

Whose stormy billows bore me on 

To realms whero purest bliss Is won. 

Jesus, this hour is very sweet— 

It has no bitter portion left! 

The threatening clouds and storms are o*ar, 

A tranquil stillness fills my breast: 

My will resigned, my foe* forgiven, 

Thy calm smile draws me op to Heaven! 

Dear friend, restrain this wild despair! 

I know that we will meet again; 

And ye^ these drops of deep regret 
Warm my chilled hand like Summer rain. 

Oh I clasp It. clasp it close in thfne, 

Till It oan ding to love divine I 
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THE BROKEN LIFE. 

BY MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

[Catered, aoeardiag to Act of Congrc.**, in the ycAr 1S01, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED PROM PAGE 73 . 

C II A*P T£R II. ^ been rifled of its sweetest blossoms. In fact, 

M&s. Dennison was late the next morning. $ the fascination of that woman’s manner seemed 
Indeed she generally was late. It was sure to ij more powerful with her than it had proved with 
create a little sensation when she entered, if > the proud, strong man who sat opposite me. 
the family were grouped in expectation, and s Jessie, the darling, either because she did not 
her system of elegant selfishness rendered any $ like the restraint, or, what was more like her, 
consideration of the convenience of others a < to give me dignity in the household, always in- 
matter of slight importance. She was always s sisted that I should preside at the table; Mrs. 
lavish in apologies, those outgrowths of insin-: : Lee, from her feeble state of health, being at 
cerity: and, in fact, managed to weave a sort ^ all times unequal to the task. Three times did 
of fascination out of her own faults. that insatiable woman return her coffee cup: 

This certainly was the case here. If Mr. Lee $ first, for an additional lump of sugar, again 
was resolute about anything in his household, ^ for a few drops more cream, and then for the 
it was that punctuality at meals should be ob- \ slightest possible dilution of its strength. While 
served: indeed I have seldom seen him out of $ I performed these smiling behests, she sat break- 
humor on any other subject. But this morning $ ing a branch of heliotrope across her lips, ex- 
he had been moving about in the upper hall a | claiming at the beauty of the scene from an 
full hour, glancing impatiently at the papers \ opposite window, and behaving generally like 
which always reached us before breakfast, and s an empress who had honored her subjects wit u 
walking up and down with manifest impatience. ^ a visit, and was resolved to put them quite hi 
Yet the moment that woman appeared with her \ ease in her presence. 

coquettish little morning-cap just hovering on ^ But Jessie could not see things in this light, 
the back of her head, and robed in one of the s She was evidently as well pleased with her guest 
freshest and most graceful morning dresses you as she had been the night before, but, though 
ever saw, his face cleared up, and, with a smile ^ she smiled and joined in the light conversation, 
that no one could witness without a throb of s I saw by the heavy shadows under her eyes that 
the heart, he received her apologies and com- ij some anxiety disturbed her. The fact that she 
pIlments all mingled together on her lips like > had made an appointment to ride with a suitor 
honey in the heart of a flower, as if they had •: whom she must reject accounted sufficiently for 
been favors of which we were all quite unde- \ this; Jessie had the finest traits of a purely 
serving. < proud nature, and the idea of giving pain was 

We went down to breakfast at last, but just \ to her in itself a great trial. Still these obser- 
ai we were sitting down, our guest took a fancy \ vations only applied to the undercurrent that 
to run out on the terrace and gather a handful > morning; on the surface everything was spark- 
of heliotrope which she laid by her plate, ex- ;j ling and pleasant. Mr. Lee was more than 
haling the odor sensuously between the pauses £ usually animated, and, before the meal was 
of the meal. I don’t know what the rest thought ^ ended, quite a war of complimentary badinage 
of all this, but I was disgusted. It is a strong \ had been kept up between him and our guest, 
word, I know, but I have no other for the re- s Jessie always went to her mother after break- 
pulsion that seises upon me even now when I ^ fast. So, immediately on quitting the table, she 
think of that woman. Her very passion for ^ stole away to the tower, looking a little serious, 
flowers, to me almost a heavenly taste in itself, v but not more so than her peculiar trial of the 
was so combined with materialism in her, that $ day accounted for. 

the perfume of the heyotrope sickened me. ^ I followed her direotly, leaving Mrs. Dennison 
Jessie did not seem to share these feelings, $ and Mr. Lee on the square balcony, on whioh 
nor care that her own choice flower-plot had $ the early senshine lay pleasantly. 
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Mrs>Lee had not rested well; her eyes, usually J together, for that was the apartment in which 
so bright, were heavy from want of sleep; and i Mrs. Dennison slept, though the fact had never 
the pillow, from which she had not yet risen, j been mentioned to Mrs. Lee; and another cham- 
bore marks of a thousand restless movements, ^ ber had at first been intended for our guest, 
which betrayed unusual excitement. Jessie was $ “The blue room?” 

sitting on one side of the bed holding a Parian $ “Yes, the blue room!” she said; “but like all 
cup in her hand, the amber gleam of coffee ^ dreams, nothing was like the reality. Instead of 
glowed through the transparent vine leaves that j the enameled furniture, everything was covered 
embossed it, and she was stirring the fragrant > with the prettiest blue chintz, with a wild rose 
beverage gently with a spoon. \ pattern running over it.” 

“Try, dear mother, and drink just a little,” 5 Jessie and I looked at each other in conster- 
she was saying in her sweet, caressing way. j nation, for the furniture which Mrs. Lee de- 
“It makes me very unhappy to see you looking > scribed as familiar to the blue room, had been 
so ill.” \ removed to the chamber we had first intended 

“Indeed I am not ill, only a little restless, $ for Mrs. Dennison; and that with which we had 
Jessie,” answered the sweet lady, rising lan- S replaced it being too rich for a sleeping room, 
guidly from her pillow and reaching forth her j we had^ covered it with the pretty chintz, with- 
hand for the cup. She tasted the coffee and j out mentioning the fact to Mrs. Lee or any one 
looked gratefully at her daughter. “It is nice; ^ else. 

no one understands me like you, my daughter.” £ “There was a toilet instead of the dressing- 
Jessie blushed with pleasure, and began to \ table I remember,” continued the lady, “with 
mellow a delicate slice of toast with the silver > quantities of frost-like lace falling around it 
knife that lay beside it, making a parade of her j and on it; with other things a little basket, 
efforts which she evidently hoped would entice j prettier than mine, grander, full of moss rose- 
hor mother’s appetite: and so it did. I am sure ! buds.” 

no one beside her could have tempted that frail n “Was there nothing else in the basket?” I 
woman to eat a mouthful. As it was, one of the \ questioned, holding my breath for the reply, 
birds that was picking seeds from the terrace j “Nothing else,” answered the lady, smiling; 
could almost have rivaled her; the presence of \ “oh! yes, combs and hair-pins, rings and brace- 
her daughter, I fancy, gave her more strength l lets, the whole toilet was in a glitter.” 
than anything else. \ “But nothing else in the basket?” I persisted. 

“So you have had a bad night, my mother,” s “No, rose-buds—moss rose-buds, red and 
said Jessie, tenderly; “once or twice I awoke j white. Nothing more,” she answered, languidly, 
in the night and felt that you did not sleep.” J Mrs. Lee paused a moment with her eyes 
“Indeed!” said the mother, with an earnest J closed. Then starting as if from sleep, she 
look breaking through the heaviness of her eyes. \ almost cried out, 

“Yes, indeed; but then I never wake in the $ “There was a woman in the room—in the 
night without wondering if you sleep well.” s bed—a beautiful woman. The ruffles of her 
“Did you see me?” questioned the mother, j night-gown were open at the throat, the sleeves 
anxiously. > were broad and loose, you could see her arms 

“See you, mother?” j almost to the shoulders. She wore no cap, and 

Mrs. Lee smiled faintly, and shook her head J her hair fell in bright, heavy coils down to her 
as if to cast off some strange thought. ij waist. She had something in her hand; don’t 

“Of course it was impossible. I must have | sjlcak, I shall remember in a minute: the color 
slept long enough to dream; but it seems to me £ was rich. It was, yes, it was half a peach, with 
as if I were in your room last night. Something \ the brown stone partly bedded in the centre: 
called me there, a faint, white shadow, that | the fragrance of it hung about the basket of 
sometimes took the outline of an angel, some- s roses.” 

times floated before me like a cloud.” > “And you saw all this, dear lady?” I ex- 

“Oh, my good mother! it was kind to come, \ claimed, startled by the reality of her picture, 
even in your dreams,” said Jessie, kissing the > which, as a whole, I recognized far more closely 
little hand that lay in hers. * than Jessie could. 

Mrs. Lee looked troubled, and seemed to be t “In my dream, yes; but one fancies such 
searching her memory for something. < strange things when asleep, you know, dear 

“It took me—the cloud angel—you know, { Miss Hyde.” 
into the blue room.” ^ “Strange, very strange,” murmured Jessie; 

“The blue room!” Jessie and I exclaimed^ <'but for the basket of roses and the fruit we 
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might have recognised the picture. Don’t you 
think so, aunt Matty ?” 

“Did you get a look at the lady’s face?” I 
inquired, suppressing Jessie’s question. 

“No, no, I think not. The thick hair shaded 
it, but the arms and neck were white as lilies. 
She had bitten the peach, I remember seeing 
marks of her teeth on one side. Strange, isn’t 
it, how real such fancies will seem ?” 

“It is indeed strange,” I said, feeling cold 
chills creeping over me. 

“Besides,” continued the invalid, while a 
scarcely perceptible shiver disturbed her, “not¬ 
withstanding the freshness and beauty of every¬ 
thing, I felt oppressed in that room—just as 
flowers may be supposed to grow faint when 
vipers creep over them; the air seemed close 
till I got to your room, my Jessie.” 

“And there!” said the sweet girl, kissing her 
mother’s hand again. 

“There the angel that had been a cloud took 
form again. It beckoned me—beckoned me—I 
cannot tell where; but you were sleeping, I 
know that.” 

“It was a strange dream,” said Jessie, 
thoughtfully. 

“The impression was very strong,” answered 
the mother, drawing a hand across her eyes, 
“so powerful that it tired me. This morning 
it seemed as if I had been a journey.” 

“But you are better now,” I said; “this sense 
•f fatigue is wearing off, I hope.” 

“Oh, yes!” she answered, languidly. 

“And you will be well enough to see Mrs. 
Dennison before dinner, I hope,” whispered 
Jessie. 

“Perhaps, child.” 

“OhI father will persuade you!” 

“Where is your father, Jessie?” 

“Oh! somewhere about. On the front bal¬ 
cony, I believe, with Mrs. Dennison, who de¬ 
clares that she never will get tired of looking 
down the valley.” 

“Fes, it is a lovely view. We used to sit on 
the balcony for hours—your father and I—but 

now-” Mrs. Lee turned away her face and 

shaded her eyes with one pale hand. 

I walked to the window and lifted the curtain, 
but there was a mist over my eyes, and I could 
not discern a feature of the landscape. 

Some one knocked at the door. I went to 
open it, and found Cora, Mrs. Dennison’s maid, 
who had been brushing her mistress’ riding- 
habit on the back terrace, and had flung it 
across her arm before coming up stairs. The 
girl was a pretty mulatto, with teeth that an 
empress might have coveted, and eyes like 


£ diamonds; tout there was something in her face 
\ that I did not like, a way of looking at you 
l from under her black eyelashes that was both 
\ searching and sinister. 

* “ Mistress told me to run up and inquire if it 

$ wasn’t time for Miss Lee to put on her habit,” 
\ she said, shooting a quick glance into the room: 
\ “the horses are ordered round.” 

£ I felt the color burning in my face. The im- 

)! pertinence of this intrusion angered me greatly. 
“Miss Lee is with her mother,” I said, “and 
cannot be disturbed; when she is ready l will 
let your mistress know. Until then the horses 
must wait.” 

The girl gave the habit on her arm a shake 
and went away, casting one or two glances be¬ 
hind. What possible business could the crea- 
i ture have in that part of the house? Had the 
\ mistress really sent her? It was an hour before 
$ the time for riding, and it had not been our 
{ custom to hurry Jessie away from her mother’s 
$ room. 

1 1 While I stood by the window thinking angrily 

| of this intrusion, another knock called me back 
to the door. It was the mulatto again with her 
mistress’ compliments, and, if Mrs. Lee was well 
$ enough, she would pay her respects while the 
£ horses waited. 

\ I went down myself at this, and, meeting Mrs. 
^ Dennison on the terrace, informed her very 

I curtly, I fear, that Mrs. Lee was not out of her 
bed-room, having spent a restless night, and 
was quite incapable of seeing strangers. I put 
\ a little malicious emphasis on the word stran- 
l gers, which brought a deeper color into her 
| cheeks; but she answered with elaborate ex- 
\ pressions of sympathy, inquired so minutely 
j into the symptoms and causes of Mrs. Lee’s 
| prostration, that I felt at a loss how to answer. 

| “Dear lady!” she went on, “I’m afradd these 
l severe attacks will exhaust the little strength 
| she has left: they must make life a burden.” 

\ **0n the contrary,” I said, “there is not, I 

S am sure, a person living who so keenly enjoys 
^ the highest and most lofty principles of exist- 
i ence. With the love of God in her heart and 
domestio love all around her, life can never be 
\ a burden.” 

\ “Indeed!” she answered, with something in 
| her voice that approached a sneer, “I never 
* was siok in my life, that is, perhaps, why it 
} seems so terrible to me. Nothing could recon- 
j cile me, I am sure, to a life like Mrs. Lee’s. At 

I her age, too, with disease helping time to chase 
away what beauty one has left, how she must 
feel it!” 

“You quite mistake the case, madam,” I 
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answered. “Mrs. Lee never depended on her* Lee standing at the foot of the steps ready 
beauty, which, however, no one oan dispute, as j to mount. He was giving some orders to the 
a means of winning love; her sincerity, intelli- J groom, and seemed particularly anxious about 
gence, and gentle goodness are enough to out- \ the horse which Mrs. Dennison was to ride, 
live the loveliness of a Venus !” ij Jessie’s face Rushed, and a look of proud sur- 

“Tou are enthusiastic, Miss Hyde.” | prise came across it. Mr. Lee turned his head 

“I love Mrs. Lee, and speak as I feel.” \ that way and called out, 

“I am afraid,” she said, in her blandest man- j “Why, Jessie, where is your habit? I never 
nor, “that my interest in the dear lady has led i found you late before.” 

me into obtrusiveness, or, at least, that you s Jessie did not answer, but passed me descend- 
think so. But she is so very superior—so per- j ing to tho terrace and down the flight of steps, 
feet in fact, that one cannot shako off the inte- j She spoke to her father, looking back anxiously, 
rest she inspires. It was this feeling which \ After the first words, he started and seemed 
tempted me to ask for the privilege of paying ij taken by surprise. Even from the distance I 
my respects—I see now that it was inoppor- i could see a flood of crimson rush to his fore¬ 
tune; but a warm heart is always getting one 5 head. They both ascended tho steps together, 
into scrapes, Miss Hyde. I shall never learn ij Mr. Loe went to the tower, and Jessie ran up 
how to tame mine down. It seemed to me that \ stairs to put on her riding-dress, 
the sweet invalid yonder must feel lonely in her 1 I went up to help her, but walked slowly, 
room, and this was why that importunate re- | everything conspired to depress me that morn- 
quest was made.” \ ing. It only required one serpent to destroy 

“Mrs. Leo is a woman who would find some- ij the perfect happiness of Eden. Our little para- 
thing of paradise in any position. Her sitting- \ dise seemed following after the same fashion, 
room, up in the tower yonder, has always been \ and yet no one could tell why. 
considered the pleasantest apartment in the $ Jessie was buttoning her habit as I went in. 
house.” $ She looked restless and hurt. 

“No doubt it was this conviction that made $ “Aunt Matty,” she said, “I have a great 
mo anxious to be admitted. Still I must think s mind to give up this ride, the thought of meet- 
that a confinement, that only promises to be re- ^ ing that gentleman troubles me. Look how my 
lieved by death, must be a painful thing.” \ hands tremble.” 

Why did the woman always return to that jj Yes, the serpent was doing its work. Even 
point? In my whole life I had never heard the $ our sweet, honest Jessie was beginning to cover 
probable result of Mrs. Lee’s illness alluded to $ up her true feelings under false issues. It was 
so often, as it had been hardly mentioned since jj something nearer home than the dread of an 
Mrs. Dennison’s arrival. It shocked me, and ij unwelcome offer that made her so nervous. Eor 
became the more repulsive from the usual levity J the first time since her remembrance her father 
of her manner. She seemed to weave tho idea jj had forgotten his wife. But for Jessie’s inter- 
of my s dear friend’s death with every luxury \ position he would have ridden away without 
that surrounded her dwelling; to my prejudiced i; inquiring after her. I recollected how ho had 
fancy, she even exulted in it. I stood looking ij blushed when reminded of this, 
hor in the face while these thoughts troubled $ Of course I could not speak of the true cause 
my mind. What my eyes may have spoken 15 of this discontent, the delicate reticence becom- 
oannot tell, but hers fell beneath them, aud, s ing to a daughter was too sacred for that; but 
with an uneasy smile, she turned to walk s I said quickly, “Yes, yes, darling, you must 
away. ' go. It is your duty.” 

That moment Jessie came out to the terrace, \ She looked at me earnestly, then dropping 
looking a little anxious. ^ her eyes, went on with her preparations. 

“Where is father?” she said; “mother is up { A second time Mrs. Dennison came to her 
and waiting for him!” | chamber. Our coldness the day before had left 

I saw a faint smile quiver around the widow’s i no impression on the materialism of her nature, 
lips, bu£ she busied herself with some branches l Sparkling with cheerfulness, and brilliant with 
of ivy that had broken loose from the terrace $ smiles, she swept in, bending her flexible whip 
wall, and did not seem to heed us. Just then $ into a ring, with both hands, and letting it free 
the tramp of horses sounded from the front of ^ again with a prolonged snap, 
the house, and Jessie exclaiming with a little ^ “All ready? That’s right, my Lady Jess! The 
impatience, “Dear me!” walked quickly to the$ day is heavenly, and our cavaliers are coming 
square balcony. I followed her, and saw Mr. •: up the road!” 
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“Thank heaven!” I heard Jessie whisper as 
she drew on her gauntlets. 

If she fancied that the coming of Mr. Bos- 
worth and his friend would release Mr. Lee, 
and leave him at liberty to spend his morning 
with the invalid, she was disappointed in the 
result, though not in the fact; for just as the 
party were mounting, he appeared on the ter¬ 
race, and, descending the steps, joined them 
whip in hand. I watched all these movements, 
keenly—why, it would have been impossible 
for me to explain even to my own judgment; 
but shadows tormented me at this time, and all 
my senses were on the alert. Mr. Lee rode by 
his daughter, leaving his guest to the other 
gentlemen, between whom she rode triumph¬ 
antly, as Queen Elizabeth may have entered 
Kenilworth, flirting royally with her hand¬ 
somest subjects. Jessie and her father seemed 
to be conversing quietly, as I had seen them a 
hundred times riding down that road. 

After the party was out of sight, I went into 
Mrs. Dennison's room to see that the maid had 
performed her duty, as was my custom; for I 
had assumed these light cares in the household, 
and loved them from the fact that, at least, an 
idea of usefulness was attached to my residence 
in the house. 

Everything seemed in order. Cora, the mu¬ 
latto girl, was busily arranging the dress her 
mistress had just taken off. Ear-rings and a 
brooch of blue lava were lying on the toilet, 
and the pretty cap, with its streamers of black 
velvet and azure ribbon, hung upon one of the 
supports of the dressing-table as she had left 
them. 

I looked for the basket of moss rose-buds, 
but it was gone; some buds were opening in 
one of the toilet glasses, but that was all. Why 
had the widow Dennison taken such pains to put 
the basket out of sight? 

“What have you done with the basket?” I in¬ 
quired very quietly of the girl. “If you wet 
the moss again, we can fill it with fresh flowers.” 

“What basket, Miss?” inquired the girl, lift¬ 
ing her black eyes innocently to my face. 

“The basket you brought in here, last 
evening.” 

“Oh, that!” she continued, dropping her 
eyee, “I’ve made so many of them things that 
mistress doesn’t seem to care for ’em any 
more!” 

“You—you make them?” 

44 Yes, indeed! Is there any harm, Miss?” 
she said, lifting her eyes again with a look of 
the most genuine earnestness. 

44 And yon arranged those buds in the moss?” 


“Yes, indeed!” 

“And placed the half peach among them?” 

“Was there any harm. Miss?” 

“The half peach—after an Oriental fashion?” 

“Dear me, I hope there wasn’t any harm in 
the gardener’s letting me have that one. It was 
the first I have seen this year, so I couldn’t give 
up more than I did; but it was the biggest half 
that I saved for the mistress.” 

Nothing oould be more natural than her dawn¬ 
ing contrition, nothing more satisfactory than 
the solution she had given of a subject that bad 
kept mo awake half the night. What a fool I 
had been! Was I in fact becoming fanciful and 
old maidish—ready to find error in shadows, 
and crimes in everything? Heaven forbid that 
anything so unwomanly and indelicate as this 
should come upon me. Was it possible that 1, 
in the waning freshness of my life, had begun 
to envy brighter and handsomer women* the 
homage due to their attraction, and had thus 
become suspicious? The very idea humiliated 
me; I felt abashed before that mulatto girl, who 
sat so demurely smoothing the foldfc of her 
mistress’ breakfast dress across her lap. It 
seemed as if she must have some knowledge of 
the mean thoughts that had brought me there. 
How artful and indirect my conduct had been! 
In my heart I had rather plumed myself on the 
adroit way in which my questions had been put 
regarding that annoying basket. Now I was 
heartily ashamed of it all, and stole out of the 
room bitterly discomfited. In shutting the 
door, I glanced back: the girl was looking up 
from her work. The demure expression had 
left her face, the black eyes flashed and danced 
as they followed me; but the moment my look 
met hers, all this passed away so completely, 
that my very senses were confused, and all tho 
doubts that I had put aside came crowding back 
upon me. 

I went up to Mrs. Lee’s room. She was rest¬ 
ing on the lounge, sound asleep; but her face 
seemed cold as well as pale. There was a 
strange look about it, as if all the vitality was 
stricken out. Yet she breathed evenly, and 
though I made some noise in entering, it did not 
disturb her in the least. I sat down on a low 
ohair by the side of her couch, for Jessie had 
desired me to sit by her during all the time I 
oould command. Thus I was placed close to 
the gentle sleeper. Tho deathly stillness in 
which she lay troubled me, it seemed too pro¬ 
found for good. One little hand fell over the 
eouoh. I took it in my own, and passed my 
other hand softly over it. Strange enough, she 
did not move, but began to murmur in lief 
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sleep, while a cold, troubled cloud contracted 
her forehead. 

“Ah! now I can see everything—everything; 
they are cantering by the old mill. I haven’t 
seen it before in years. How beautifully the 
shadows fall from the hill, the waves are tipped 
with silver, the trees rustle pleasantly! No 
wonder they draw up to look at the mill, it 
always was a picturesque object!” 

She was following the equestrians in her 
dreams—those strange dreams that seemed to 
drink up all the color and warmth from her 
body. According to the best calculation I could 
make, the party would have reached the old 
mill about this time. It stood under the curve 
of the precipitous banks, a mile or two up the 
river, and Mr. Lee had spoken of riding that 
way at breakfast. Thus it seemed more than 
probable that the party was exactly as she fan¬ 
cied it. Mr. Lee had doubtless informed her 
what route he would take, and so her imagina¬ 
tion followed him while her frail form slumbered. 

She stirred uneasily on her pillow, drew her 
black eyebrows together, and spoke again, 

“Why does he leave my Jessie? She don’t 
want to be left with that young man—and he, 
poor fellow! how he is frightened! What is 
that he is saying? Wants to marry my Jessie! 
Alas! how the heart shrinks in her bosom! 
My poor child! he should not distress you so! 
And yet it is on honest heart he offers—full of 
warmth, full of goodness! Can’t you under¬ 
stand that, my darling?” 

After this speech she lay quiet a few minutes, 
and then spoke like one who had been examining 
something that puzzled her. 

“Jessie, Jessie! what is this? Why does 
your heart stand still while he speaks to her? 
It troubles me, darling. I am your mother, and 
this thing troubles me more than you can guess. 
You have driven one away—ho retreats to the 
rear, heart-broken. That other one comes up. 
Who is he? what is ho? Ask her, for she is 
watching him, and her loaded heart followfe 
after, though be, my husband, is by her side.” 

Here she dropped into silence again, only 
breaking it by faint moans, and a single ejacu¬ 
lation, “Oh, not that! not that!” 

Her face grew so painfully wan, and she gave 
evidence of so much inward anguish, that I was 
constrained to arouse her. My voice made no 
impression, and the clasp of my hand only 
threw her into a more deathly slumber. I began 
te comprehend her state. I had heard of deep 
trances, when the soul seems released from the 
body, or is gifted with something like prophecy. 
I knew, or believed, that this was an unhealthy 


S state, the result of disease, or the offspring of 
$ a badly balanced organization, and this thought 
^ horrified me; there was something of the super- 
s natural in It that filled my soul with awe. By 
l the contraction of her pale forehead I saw that 
s there was some distress in the head; so, lifting 

> my hand, I passed it across her brow, hoping to 
* soothe away the pain. Certainly, the face be- 
l came calm, a smile stole across the lips, and 
n after a moment her eyes looking vaguely around, 
t as a child awakes from its sleep, 

^ “I have been asleep,” she said, pleasantly, 
$ “sound asleep. When did you come in?” 

$ “Only a short time since.” 
s “And you have been sitting here while I 
$ slept?” 

^ “Yes; after a restless night, I fanoied a 
n quiet sleep would do you no harm.” 

$ “Harm? It has given me strength.” 
s “Do you think so?” 
i* She smiled. 

j; “Have you been dreaming again?” I in- 
s quired, a little anxiously. 

$ “Dreaming? No, my sleep was profound, 
«; perfect rest. But where is Jessie? She sat 
S where you are when I fell off.” 

\ “Indeed!” 

5 “Yes, I remember—her left hand held mine, 
j with her right she was soothing the pain from 
my forehead.” 

^ “That was sometime ago; she has gone out 
\ to ride since, and I am quite sure Mr. Lee came 
\ up here after she left you,” I said. 

\ “I am glad of it,” she answered, gently. “He 
^ was rather late, this morning, I remember think- 
< ing; but Jessie would not own it. So he came 
{ up, and I did not hear him. Miss Hyde, this is 
s the first time in my whole life that his lightest 

> footstep failed to wako me—what can it mean?” 

£ “Yes,” broke in Mrs. Lee’s little maid, who 
^ had been hanging around the door, unheeded; 
s for we had all become so used to her presence 
t in that room, that it was no more heeded than 
% that of the canary-bird in its cage on the bal- 
j cony—“yes, ma’am, Mr. Lee came up with his 
$ spurs on, and his whip all ready, just like a 
% trooper, clang, clang, clang. I thought the noise 
$ would make you jump out of the window in 
$ that white, loose gown, just like an angel with 
sits wings spread, but law! there you were, 

$ ma’am, snoozing away right in his face, and he 
^ making up his mind, with the whip in his hand, 

$ whether to kiss you good-by or not.” 

$ “ And did he ?” inquired the lady, with a faint 

% flush of the cheek. 

^ x “No, ma’am; I suppose he was afraid of 
' scaring you out of that nice sleep. He only 
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looked at jou sort of earnestly, and vent off > hangings, when faded from their first splendor, 
trying to walk on tip-toe; but mercy 1 didn’t j she managed to revive into almost pristine 
them boots creak?” 1 brightness. She would cut out the freshest 

“I thought not,” murmured the lady, with \ medallions from our old carpet and make it 
infinite tenderness in her voice; “I must have \ bloom out anew under her own feet. Then 
been dead if that failed to arouse me.” \ she had pretty nick-nacks and keepsakes scat- 

“ Lor, Mrs. Lee,” continued the maid, spread- \ tered about which made her little nook quite 
ing her flail-like arms in illustration, “I wish \ a boudoir—indeed almost the prettiest one in 
you could have seen that new widder woman ^ the family. Mrs. Lee was rather proud of her 
when them two gentlemen helped her onto the j unique handmaiden’s retreat, it gratified her 
horse. Didn’t her dress swell out—and didn’t \ own exquisite sense of the beautiful; and, as 
she keep Mr. Lawrence a tinkering away at her $ the room opened into her own, it was but a 
stirrups, with one foot in his hand, till it made l continuation of the refinements that surrounded 
me sick looking on. Awful ’cute lady that is, \ her. 

Miss Hyde; you ain’t no match for her, no * In her dress, too, Lottie was more original 
how!” \ than half the old pictures one sees offered for 

I really think that witch of a girl was gifted $ sale. Jessie’s cast off dresses were remodeled 
with something almost like second sight. IJ by her nimble fingers into a variety of garments 
never had a secret taste or dislike that she did j really marvelous. Indeed, Lottie was generally 
not understand it at once, and drag it out in > the most perfectly costumed person in our 
some blundering way before the whole world. \ household. No one felt disposed to check this 
“What makes you think so, Lottie?” I in-\ exuberant taste in the strange girl: it pleased 
quired, a little annoyed. I the invalid, and that was reason enough for 

“ Because you’re straightforward right out | anything in our family, 
and flat-footed honest; and she—oh, my!” \ “Yes, I say it again,” persisted the strange 

“What makes you say, oh, my! Lottie?” $ little creature, folding her arms and setting her 

“Nothing, Miss Hyde; only I’ve got eyes, and \ head on one side, “ widders are monstrous smart, 
can see right through a mill-stone, especially $ up to a’most anything. I’ve often wished that 
when there’s a hole in the middle. Perhaps you 5 I’d been born a widder with both eye teeth cut 
ean’t, then agin perhaps you can; I don’t dis- < as theirs always is—are I meant. Lor! Miss 
pute anything; only, as I said before, that wid- \ Hyde, you ain’t a circumstanoe, just leave this 
der woman is too ’cute for such a mealy-mouthed s one. to me.” 

lady as you are. My!—wouldn’t she ride over { “Lottie, Lottie,” said Mrs. Lee, shaking her 
you handsome!” \ head, “you speak too loud and look bold, that 

We spoiled that girl. She was neither servant, f style isn’t becoming. Besides, the guests in a 
companion, or protegee, and yet partook of the \ house must always be honored, never made sub- 
position which three such persons might have \ jects of criticism: in short, my good child, we 
eecnpied in the family. She waited upon every $ are spoiling you.” 

one with the faithfulness of a hound and the speed | Lottie withered into penitence with the first 

of a lapwing, seemed to be always in the kitchen, $ words of this reproof. When it was ended, a 
constantly flitting through the parlor, yet never $ deep flush settled around her eyes, as if tears 
beyond the sound of her mistress’ voice. She | were suppressed with difficulty, 
belonged everywhere and no where in the house-1 “Spoiling me! not with kindness, I should 
hold. She had defined her position out of the \ die without that,” she said, half-sitting down 
kitchen entirely by refusing to sit down at the 5 on the ottoman, half-kneeling by the couch, “I 
table there, whatever the temptation was; always 3 won’t speak another word against that—that 
carrying off the tray into her own little room, \ lady. There, I’ve got it out, say that you ara 
after the mistress was served, and taking her | not angry with me.” 

meals in solitary grandeur from frosted silver i “Angry! no, my child. Only be careful not to 
ind china, so delicate that you could see a j say harsh things of any one, it is a bad habit." 
ihedow through it. Nay, she effected great ele- \ “I am sorry!” 

lance in this little room, which was a sort of s “Well, well!” 

•elect hospital for all the old finery in the house- $ “Very sorry!” 

hold. Lace curtains, condemned as too much $ “There, there, ohild; it is not so very terri- 
Vorn for the parlor windows, after passing ^ ble!” 

through her adroit hands, appeared at the case- £ “ I’ll never call the lady a widder again, 

^•ot of her little room transparent as new; silk t Never!” 
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Mrs. Lee smiled and sent her into the next ^ “Why, how oan that be possible, you are 

room. She seemed troubled after the girl went $ always in Mrs. Lee’s room?” 

out; for certainly tears had glittered in Lottie’s < “Generally, generally—not always. There 
eyes, a thing I had never witnessed before. ^ is hours in the morning before she gets up— 
“Go in, Miss Hyde, and comfort her, poor < hours in the evening, after she goes to bed, 

thing! It was cruel to reprove her so harshly: | when I break out and do a little exploring 

but my temper is getting ungovernable.” \ about the premises. This morning I was in 

It was almost amusing to hear that gentle \ Mrs. Babylon’s room before any of you were 
ereature condemn herself with so little reason; ^ up.” 

but she would not be convinced that something \ “Indeed! How did that happen?” 

of the spirit of a Nero had not been manifest in $ “That sneaking mulatto girl came to the 


that mild reprimand; so I went into Lottie’s 
room, much better disposed to give her a second 
lesson, than to console her for the first. Miss 
Lottie had curled herself up in the window seat, 
with both hands clasped around her knees, and 
her face buried upon them. 

“Lottie,” I said, going up to her, “what are 
you huddled up in that place for? Is there 
nothing that you can find to do more profitable 
than pouting?” 

“I’m not pouting, Miss Hyde,” she said; 
“only grinding my teeth in peace and comfort. 
Why can’t you let me alone, I should like to 
know?” 

“What folly! Do get down and act like a 
sensible creature.” 

“Well,” she said, throwing herself off the 
window seat with a demi-summerset, which 
landed her in the middle of the room, “here I 
am! whftt’s wanted?” 

It was rather difficult for me to say just that 
instant, having only a charge of consolation on 

hand. 

“Well,” she added, “what have I done to 


^ chamber door as I was passing and beckoned 
i me to come in.” 
s “And you went?” 

^ “Me! Why not? If a girl never sinsatiates 
s around, how is she to find out what’s going on? 

1 Besides, I wanted to know just how Babylon 
looked in her own room; so, being invited, I 
went in.” 

> 


“But what did she want of you?” 

“Don’t know. Something besides doing a 
braid up in eleven strands, I surmise, but that 
was what she made believe it was about—just 
as if that mulatto creature didn’t understand 
that much of her business. I did it though 
meek as Moses; such hair! a yard long in the 
shortest part. It was worth while trying a hand 
at it; but, after all, it seemed like braiding cop* 
per-heads and rattlesnakes! I hate to touch 
anybody’s hair if 1, don’t like ’em; it makes me 


\ shiver all over.” 


$ “But why don’t you like Mrs. Dennison?” 


^ “Why—because I don’t; and because you 


\ don’t either.” 

\ I could not help smiling, and yet was half 


you, Miss Hyde, that I can’t be allowed to sit t angry with the girL She shook her head 
still in my own room?” $ gravely and went on, 

“Nothing, Lottie; I was only afraid that you $ “It wasn’t the hair, Miss Hyde, that copper- 
might be fretting.” \ colored girl knew more than I did about it. 

Her eyes instantly filled with tears, which £ often as I’ve braided for Miss Jessie.” 
she dashed aside with her hand. * “Then what did she want?” 

“So I was: what’s the use of denying it? j “I’ve found out—never you fear.” 

She never said a cross word to me before, and \ “Well!” 

wouldn’t now but for that Mrs. Babylon; I hate | “Can’t tell anything abont it. It's like a 
that widder, I want to stamp her down under < patch-work quilt in my mind, the pieces all 
my feet. It maker me grit my teeth when she j sorted, but not laid together, the colors will 
eomes sailing out into the garden, and looks up \ get ship-shape by-and-by, and then I’ll answer 
to Mrs. Lee’s wjndow just like a dog hankering \ everything. She wants me to come into hjer 
after a bone.” > room every morning, and I’m going.” 

“Why, how can you feel so bitterly, Lottie, j “What, when you dislike her so much?” 
about a person you never spoke to in your \ “Yes, in spite of that, and fifty times as 
life?” I said, shocked and surprised by her 
vehemence. 

“,Didn’t I, though? How ’cute people can be 
with their eyes shut! Well, I fancy that widder 
and I are slightly acquainted—better than she 
thinks for.” 


I muoh. I’m going to do up Mrs. Babylon’s hair 
for her.” 

“Well, well, I am glad you are not heart¬ 
broken about Mrs. Lee’s mild rebuke.” 

“Heart-broken! I’d die rather than have a 
real cross word from her; for I tell you, Mias 
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Hyde, if ever there was an angel with a morn¬ 
ing-dress and slippers on as a general thing, 
that angel is the lady in yonder. Miss Jessie 
is considerable, and you sometimes come almost 
up to the mark, but you can’t hold a candle to 
her; neither one of you.” 

It was of no use reproving or questioning 
Lottie, she was in reality the most independent 
person in the house, so I went away rather 
amnsed by my efforts at consolation. 

Earlier than I expected the riding party came 
baek. Everybody seemed a little out of sorts. 
Jessie was pale and looked harassed. Young 
Bosworth rode by her side, but it was with the 
appearance of a man returning from a funeral. 
He lifted Jessie from the saddle. She reached 
forth her hand before ascending the steps, and 
seemed to be speaking earnestly. I saw him 
wring the hand with unusual energy and spring 
to his saddle again. As he was turning his 
horse, Mrs. Dennison rode up with Lawrence 
and Mr. Lee. For a voice so musical hers was 
rather loud, so I could distinctly hear her call 
out, 

44 Remember, Mr. Bosworth, your engagement 
for this evening; don’t hope to be excused.” 

Bosworth bowed and rode slowly away; but 
Lawrence sprang from his horse and ran up the 
steps after Jessie, leaving Mr. Lee to help the 
other lady from her saddle. 

Jessie heard him coming, and fairly ran into 
the house, a piece of rudeness that seemed to 


. surprise him very much; but unlike as this was 
\ to her usual manner, it did not astonish me. 
s The dear girl’s face was toward me, and I saw 
\ that it was flushed with tears. Bosworth had 
i offered himself and been refused, poor fellow! 
s I was sure of that. 

^ Mrs. Dennison laughed till her clear voice 
I; rang far out among the flowers as she witnessed 

1 Lawrence’s discomfiture. Ho colored a little 
angrily and would have passed her on the steps, 
^ but she took his arm with exquisite coolness, 
£ and smilingly forced him into the house. 

> “Babylon’s got two strings to her bow— 
| smart!” 

s This strange speech was uttered at my elbow. 
\ I looked round and saw Lottie close to me. 

| “Better go up stairs,” she said, pointing over 
s her shoulder, 44 she wouldn’t let me help her; 
$ you must.” 

| Mrs. Dennison entered the upper hall. Her 
s eyes sparkled, her lips curved triumphantly. 
$ She had carried away her captive and exulted 
over him with charming playfulness, which he 
answered in a low, impressive voice. 

I went up stairs leaving them together: Jessie 
^ stood in the upper passage leaning against the 
\ banister. She was pale as death, and her lips 
| quivered liko those of a wronged child; but the 
^ moment she saw me the proud air natural to 
\ her returned, and sho moved toward her room 
' waving me back. 

> (to bb continued.) 


LINES. 
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Terr told ne time would deaden grief; 

And so I sat with folded hands, 

And waited for the slow relief, 

And watched the hour-glass’ glitt’ring sand*. 

The days went by—I knew not how— 

I only knew he was not here: 

Morning and night were all the same, 

Morning and night alike were drear. 

One thought I mused on o’er and o’er: 

If lore survives the gr&Ye, I said, 

He will come back to me again. 

They cannot keep him with the dead. 

His every thought was for our weal; 

Can he so soon forget us there, 

As any happiness to know, 

While our sharp cries still rend the air? 

Then came thick clouds across my brain— 

My Jhith and trust were lost In gloom— 


* This is the end of man, I cried; 

$ All that once loved lies in the tomb! 

s 

l Oh, maddening thought! my reason reeled! 

Life seemed to me a cruel jest: 

> I mourned the hour that garo me birth, 

^ And callod upon the grave for rest. 

\ God answered not my erring prayer; 

\ But gently took mo by the hand, 

s And led me to the house of want, 
c And whispered there His kind command: 

| Go, feed the hungry, bind the bruised, 

< Speak to the dying words of cheer I 

t So slialt thou feel within thy heart 
| Thy Heaven begun, though wand’ring hers. 

! So shalt thou feel his spirit still 
Id gentlo ministry with thino. 

Mortal! he is not lost to thee, 

But lives beyond the bounds of time! 
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THE NEW MINISTER. 

BT ROSALIE OR AT. 


“ Now, Sary Jane, do look arter them bis¬ 
cuits, and don’t let ’em burn!” exclaimed widow 
Smith, as she bustled about with an unusually 
important air. 

“Sary Jane,” however, was not within hear¬ 
ing distance, and the good lady was obliged to 
attend to them herself. 

“Gone to slick up, I s’pose,” said she, as she 
opened the oven, “that’s the way with these 
young things. Well,” she added, “I used to 
be so myself when my old man was keeping 
company with me, but that was a good many 
years ago. Kitty, do you get a clean table-cloth, 
and bo sure it’s a pure white one, for l want to 
make a good impression on Mr. Yallerhammer 
the first time he comes.” 

“Mrs. Smith,” said Sarah Jane, who had just 
entered the room, “pray don’t call him 'Mr. 
Yallerhammer,’ his name is Odenheimcr, and I 
am sure he would be very much annoyed to 
hear you make such a mistake.” 

“What in the world do you s’pose he has such 
an outlandish name as that fur? He can’t ex¬ 
pect any one to remember it.” 

“It is a German name,” was the reply, “and 
he is probably of German descent.” 

“Marcy on us!” exclaimed Mrs. Smith, as 
she turned from her occupation, and her eye 
fell upon Sarah Jane, “how fine you do look! 
1 expect you’ll take Mr.—what's his name’s 
heart by storm.” 

This remark was received with a conscious 
smile, and both of the ladies then gave their 
attention to the business of setting the table. 
While they are thus engaged, wo will inquire 
into the cause of the present preparations. 

During the conference, which had just been 
held, Mr. Odenheimer was elected as the young 
minister for the circuit which included Flower- 
dale. As the congregations were poor, it was 
their rule that the young minister should be an 
unmarried man. Mrs. Smith was the only one 
in the village who had, as yet, had the good 
fortune to see Mr. Odenheimer. She had once 
met him while on a visit to one of the neighbor¬ 
ing towns, and her accounts of him, for she 
never tired of describing his “tall figure,” (she 
was “sure he’d have to stoop to get into her 
humble dwelling”); his curly hair “as black as 


\ coal;” and his eyes that “jest looked like two 
^ rubies,” (Mrs. Smith had not much acqnaint- 
$ ance with precious stones, and supposed the 

< color of the ruby to be black,) “a shinin’ and a 
S sparklin’:” together with all his other charms, 
\ not the least of which was that he was an un- 
s married man, made him an object of much in- 
^ terest to the lady portion of Flowerdale. His 

< lodgings, when ho should come to this circuit, 
j had been a subject of many animated discus- 
i sions among the good people of the place; all 
s the mammas of marriageable daughters felt 
* anxious, in the hospitality of their hearts, to 
$ offer every attention to the young minister, 
s This fertile spot seemed to produce everything 
S but young men, and consequently these com- 
| modities were at a premium. The names of all 
s the most prominent families in the church were 

( handed in, as being ready to throw open their 
doors to the new-comer; and finally, it was 
% agreed that widow Smith should give him the 
£ first tea, in consideration of her previous ac- 
<: quaintance with him; and Sarah Jane’s father, 
^ being one of the head men in the church, was 
!; to have the pleasure of entertaining him during 
X the first two weeks of his sojourn in Flowerdale. 
\ This contemplated piece of good fortune 
£ caused “Sary Jane” to bo regarded with envy 
s by most of the ladies who were unprovided for, 
>' and they suddenly became very intimate with 
i her, and evinced a great desire to visit her fre- 
\ quently. As this lady was known to possess 
\ the art of getting up good teas, her company 
ji had been solicited by widow Smith for the even- 
5 ing on which our story opens. She assisted 
i; very busily until the time approached for Mr. 
*< Odenheimer to mako his appearance, and then 
$ she slipped up stairs that she might be able to 
ij receive him in a more becoming attire. Her 
s hair was taken out. of the papers (papillotes had 
$ not reached Flowerdale) and carefully curled 
^ over her fingers; and a plain white dress, made 
^ low in the neck, the sleeves looped up with rib- 
j bons, vlas donned. She had hesitated long be- 
* tween this and a flounced silk; but she finally 
$ came to the conclusion that the simplicity of 
^ the white dress would be more to the minister’s 
s taste. Her cheeks had a slight tinge of pink, 
> which neither increased nor diminished during 
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th« whole evening. Her neck, and indeed her \ Mrs. Smith entered the room triumphantly, 
whole frame, was bony in the extreme—her $ accompanied by the stranger, and, turning to 
neck and shoulders gave a person the unplea- $ Sarah Jane's mother, she commenced the cere- 
sent impression that the bones were going to l mony of an introduction—“Mr. Yallerhammer, 
start through the skin. Her face and features, * Mrs. Winter—Mr. Yallerhammer, girls!” and 
with the exception of her nose, were small, but ^ the unfortunate man’s hands were shaken by 
this organ was of such a size as to impress the ^ every one present. The widow then left him to 
beholder with the idea that she was all nose, $ be entertained by the others, while she put the 
As to age—she had made twenty-two her stand- \ finishing touches to the tea-table, after which 
ing-point for many years. The image which $ they were summoned to the evening repast, 
the glass reflected seemed to please her well, J Upon this table so bountifully loaded with 
and she received Mrs. Smith’s exclamation as a good things, hospitality seemed to have ex¬ 
matter of course. She was troubled with some $ pended itself. The biscuits—good, generous 
feelings of envy, however, when she beheld the j; sized ones—baked to an even light brown, 
plump, childish little figure of Kitty clad in a $ were just warm enough to be eaten comfort- 
cool-looking blue muslin, which contrasted so £ ably without burning your fingers, or making 
prettily with her snowy complexion and rosy s you wish for a glass of cold water the moment 
cheeks. $ you put a morsel into your mouth. The straw- 

Mrs. Winter—Sarah Jane’s mother—was also $ berries—large and ripe—peeped saucily through 
there, looking her best in a new cap with flam- ^ the fine white sugar with which they were plen- 
ing red ribbons. And her daughter, Mary Anne, $ tifully sprinkled. The crab-apples had been 
who was made on the same scant pattern with $ preserved with so much care, that they were 
her sister, without so generous a supply of nose. \ placed on the table as whole as when put into 
Her hair was also limited in quantity, but she $ the preserving-kettle; and the apple-sauce was 
had somewhat supplied the deficiency by the $ so smooth and white as to be almost transparent, 
purchase of two enormous branches of false s The cottage cheese was moulded into cakes which 
curls—said purchase had been made expressly $ might have been mistaken in their purity for 
.for this occasion. On the back of her head she \ snow. On the fresh country butter was the im- 
placed what had originally been intended for a s pression of a cow, as natural-looking as stamped 
small lamp-mat, having first made a hole in the \ cows ever are, and making people wish to cut 
center, through which protruded her diminutive $ the butter from the edge of the cake so as not 
knot of hair; this arrangement she surveyed $ to destroy the picture. The jelly-c^ke was cut 
with much pleasure, and evidently considered j in generous slices, and showed throughout that 
it a triumph of art. After much deliberation, $ there was no stint of material in making it; 
she bad finally come to the conclusion that a s opposite to it was a large fruit cake in which 
rich dress would become her stylo of beauty ^ the widow took especial pride: it was crowned 
better than a simple one; and she had accord- j; with a heavy crust of icing tastily sprinkled 
ingly arrayed herself, with much pride, in a <; with pink sugar. In the center of the table 
green silk trimmed with scarlet. ^ waved a bouquet, in which poppies, garden 

Several other ladies were also congregated to £ lilacs, and hollyhocks proudly raised their 
give the minister a welcome, and they were now ^ heads over the mignonette, heliotrope, and 
awaiting his arrival in almost breathless antici- ^foses, which shed around a sweet perfume, 
pation. Presently the stage drew up, and widow $ A general stiffness pervaded the company 
Smith went to the door to receive her guest. \ when they found themselves seated around the 
There was a decided flutter among the other \ tea-table. Mr. Odenheimer felt embarrassed 
ladies who sat in the little parlor with their jj at being the only gentleman among so many 
arms neatly folded. Sarah Jane happened to be ^ feminines, while the ladies evidently were awed 
seated opposite the small looking-glass, whose $ by the ministerial presence. Mrs. Smith en¬ 
frame was enveloped in pink tissue paper, and \ deavored to break the silence as much as pos- 
overhung with asparagus tops; she glanced in sible by urging her visitors to partake of the 
to see whether her ringlets wore hanging in the s bounties set before them. 

most graceful attitude, and the smile of satis- t “Have some butter, Mr. Yallerhammer? Do 
faction which followed this performance pro- ^ take a biscuit, Mrs. Winter; help yourselves, 
claimed that all was right. Mrs. Winter gave $ girls, all of you; I’m sorry I couldn’t get a 
sundry little tugs at her cap-strings, while Mary % better tea; but you must all try to eat some- 
Ann improved the opportunity to arrange the $ thing, now do you think you shall like living 
folds of her dress. £ in our village, Mr. Yallerhammer?” 
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“Oh! I think I shall like it very much; my 
first impressions are decidedly pleasant,” he 
continued, with a bow to the ladies. 

All smiled and seemed pleased but Sarah 
Jane, who fancied that his glances seemed to 
turn with the most pleasure upon the plump 


\ Just at this point Mr. Winter oame in. Upon 
being introduced to the lion of the evening, he 
shook hands cordially, and made some remark 
about the pleasure he anticipated in entertain¬ 
ing him at his own house. 

“But,” said the minister, blushing, “as I wae 


little figure beside him. Kitty, at this moment, ^ saying to Mrs. Winter—I am afraid you don't 
displayed a beautiful set of white teeth, and a \ understand that there are two of us.” 
couple of innocent looking dimples; this fretted \ “Two of you?” exclaimed Mr. Winter, in 
Sarah Jane more than ever, and she wondered \ astonishment. “You don't mean to say that 
why such a little chit had been invited. How-} you have a wife, do you ?” 
ever, she remembered that after this night Mr. j “Yes, I was married three days ago.” « 

Odenheimer would take up his abode with them, \ “La, me!” ejaculated the widow, “and here 

and then, she resolved, that he should not be \ all these girls were setting their caps for you!” 
tormented with too many lady visitors. At this announcement the “girls” looked su- 

“ You’ll like the society here, I dare say,” ^ premely ridiculous. Mr. Odenheimer was evi- 
continucd the widow, “for we have so many j: dently much embarrassed; Mrs. Winter buried 
young ladies among us.” \ her face in her handkerchief to conceal her mor- 

“ Indeed,” he replied, blushing slightly, “that ] tification; the widow looked on in amazement, 
will be very pleasant. I was admiring the J wondering why the knowledge of his possessing 
scenery on the road,” he continued; “I think ij a wife should create such a scene; and Mr. 
it is very fine; so many large, noblc^looking J Winter—the only one in the company who was 
trees add very much to the beauty of the place.” \ at all calm—seized his new friend by the hand 
“Oh, yes!” replied the widow, with-whom \ as he observed, 
the idea of utility stood first and foremost, “we j “To be sure we have room for two, we shall 
have plenty of wood here, and can always keep ? be right glad to see your wife; and I tell you 
up good fires.” £ what it is, you have done well in losing no time 

“I so enjoy,” simpered Sarah Jane, “taking < about this thing. Here have I been married 
a book of poetry, and sitting under the shade I; these forty years;” (at this point his two daugh- 
of those trees; don’t you think it is beautiful, ^ ters exchanged looks, and wished that‘pa would 
Mr. Odenheimer?” i; keep some things to himself;’) “I know what it 

While the gentleman was wondering whether is, and I would advise every young man to get 
he was expected to consider the poetry beauti- s a wife as soon as possible.” 

fhl, or the vision under the tree of the skeleton ^ This hearty speech seemed to have the de- 

figure before him, Mary Ann remarked that the \ sirable effect of putting the new minister rather 
sight of trees, and all other beauties of nature, j more at liis ease, and it gave Mrs. Winter time 
Invariably called up in her mind a feeling of ^ to recover herself so far as to be able to say 
thankfulness. Here Mrs. Winter, who never ^ and do what was expected of her on the occ*- 
approved of remaining quiet long at a time, $ sion. 

broke in with the rather malapropos remark, \ That evening the false curls were carefully 
“We are expecting to have the pleasure of < placed in a box, with a sigh, and put away for 
your society after to-day, Mr. Odenheimer.” more important occasion—should such ever 

“Thank you,” was the reply; “but I think! occur. The flaunting red ribbons were looked 


the pleasure will be on my side.” 


\ upon mournfully as a useless expense, while 


“Not at all; wc shall consider ourselves highly J Sarah Jane's white dress was laid aside with- 
fortunate in having your company.” \ out a word —htr feelings were too deep for 

“I am afraid,” he continued, rather hesi- \ utterance, 
tatingly, “that I shall be encroaching upon $ We have only to add that the bride won her 
your hospitality; perhaps you are not aware ^ own way among the inhabitants of Plowerdale; 
that there are two of us.” j but there was none of that eagerness exhibited 

“Ob, that will make it still more pleasant!” \ for the society of the new couple, which the 
replied his companion, with the utmost suavity s idea of a single minister had drawn forth no 
of manner. “Is your friend also a minister?” > enthusiastically. 
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CORAL SHELL STAND FOR CHIMNEY-PIECE ORNAMENT. 


BT MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 



Is commencing a pair of stands of 
this description, the artistic taste of 
the worker must necessarily be exer¬ 
cised, as, where the Absence of regu¬ 
larity and uniformity is a merit, in¬ 
stead of a defect, it is difficult to give 
instruction to produce an effect which 
taste and skill alone can bestow. The 
great point to attain is to endeavor to 
imitate the branching of the real coral 
as closely as possible, which it is easy 
to do by the following means, aided 
by observation of the original produc¬ 
tion: A piece of strong wire must bo 
first taken and twisted into the form 
of a branch of coral, by making se¬ 
veral loops in the wire and returning 
to the central stem. These must not 
be formal or regular either in distance 
or length. After the wire is twisted 
in this manner, every part must be 
covered with a soft cotfon twisted 
round it. Four or five of these strong 
branches must bo prepared and united 
together with another wire about three 
inches from the ends. These ends 
form tho stand at the bottom, and 
mast be spread out so as to allow it 
to stand firm and secure. The upper 
part must also bo now arranged in 
accordance with tho form of tho shell 
which is destined to be placed upon 
it - The Bhape must be finally formed 
at this part of the work before the process of *the wax is being poured upon it, so that it may 
covering it with wax is commenced. When it > all be covered equally, and no imperfections 
is all skillfully arranged, to form a proper and ^ allowed to appear, *n coloring the wax it 
artistic shape, short lengths of cotton cord must s should be made to resemble exactly the natural 
be tied on to every part, at irregular distances, £ color of real coral. In selecting the shells 
and cut off, leaving the two ends about half an \ which these stands are intended to support, we 
inch long; these are very useful in giving the $ must just mention that the shape and brilliant 
branched appearance beyond what tho wire can $ appearance of the well-polished nautilus is one 
do. These ends must be slightly opened by un- \ which contrasts beautifully with the color of 
twisting the cord. It now remains to conceal > the coral. If covered with a glass shade, the 
aH this rough frame-work, and to transform it \ effect is much improved. A well-arranged group 
into a close resemblance to real coral, by having \ of various sorts of seaweed forms a most appro- 
some white wax melted and colored with Chinese \ priate filling in of these shells, and completes 
reroiiljon, and with an iron spoon pouring it ^ the beauty of their effect; but if this is not 
over every portion of the frame. This part of 
the work requires a little patience and care, as 
it must be gone over and over again, and must 
be turned and twisted in every direction while 3 once, contrasting admirably with the red coral 


easily attainable, some of those delicate paper 
flowers which are now being made with very 
great taste and delicacy have an elegant appear- 
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SLIPPER IN COLORED BERLIN WORK. 


and the pearly shells. If the nautilus shell s or else that the wire frame-work of the stand 
should not be the one selected, we may just $ must be proportionately strong, 
suggest that a heavy kind should be avoided, £ 


SLIPPER IN COLOURED BERLIN WORK. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Various ladies having asked for a slipper, ^ Or, if you begin at the toe of the slipper, oa 
which may be easily worked, we give, above, a $ the left, and work toward the right, the first bit 
pattern for the front of one; and below, a por- ^ (a triangle) is black; the next is green; the next 
tion of the side and back. It is worked in five % (the lines of which run upward) is red; the next 
colors, and has a very pretty effect indeed. The ;> is black; the next is yellow; the next (the lines 
white squares are to be done in white; the black \ of which run upward) is blue; and the next 
parts in black; the next darkest in green; the ^ black, which finishes the first row. 
next darkest in red; the next darkest in blue; $ 
and the next darkest in yellow. i 
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A NORWEGIAN MORNING OR BONNET CAP, 

IN SHETLAND WOOL. 

BT HB8. WARREN. 

Materials.— Half an ounce each of Ce¬ 
rise and white Shetland wool; two steel 
knitting pins, No. 12; crochet hook, No. 2. 

Cast on 240 stitches. K (or knit) two 
plain rows *; now knit one stitch; take 
two together; knit 115 stitches; take two 
together, and take two together again; now 
K the remainder, taking two together be¬ 
fore the last stitch. The next row back is 
plain; now repeat from * till there are 18 
ribs of knitting in which there are 86 rows 
alternately decreased and plain. Take the 
white wool—knit three rows in the same 
way, which is one rib and one row, de¬ 
creasing as before; K one stitch; take two 
together; wind the wool twice over the 
pins; take two together, wind twice over 
the pin again till there are 41 holes; then 
take two together twice; make 41 holes 
again; take two together; K 1; now knit 3 
rows plain, again decreasing as before. 

Now, with Cerise wool, knit six ribs or 
twelve rows, decreasing as before. Then 
with white the same as the first white 
stripe. Then continue with white and Ce¬ 
nse alternately till there are four white 
and four Cerise stripes irrespective of the 
first deep border. Now, with Cerise, knit 16 s with 1 ch between each u the 1 ch; 1 ch do be- 
rows, decreasing as before. This finishes with $ tween next 2 L; 1 ch 9 L with 1 ch between 
one stitch. For the border along the front, <: each u next; 1 ch repeat. This last row is 
with Cerise, make 2 L stitches, with 1 ch be- s worked with the knitting at the back within, 
tween each L; in one loop of the knitting 3 ch; $ the row of L stitches. Run Cerise ribbon in the 
2 more L as before in an equal space to the 3 j: alternate holes of the white rows, and the same 
cb; this is along the front only. 2nd row, 9 L * in the alternate L stitches of the border. 


THIBET KNITTING. 

BT MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 

This knitting, which has been lately intro- ^ allows in the execution. As it forms a pleasant 
duced, is likewise sometimes called the Railway v occupation and produces extremely comfortable 
Knitting, from the extreme quickness which it * articles for winter wear, it is sure to receive 
Vol. XXXIX.—11 169 
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A CREPED NECK-TIE. 


favor. We therefore think instructions for 
working it may be acceptable to those of our 
subscribers who may not know it. Very large 
wooden pins and the twelve-thread fleecy are 
required, as a fine material is quite unsuitable 
for it. Cast on two stitches, place the right- 
hand needle in the left-hand, and put the wool 
over it twice; then insert the needle through 
the two stitches at the back, purling them. 
There will then be three stitches on the needle; 
the next row two of the stitches must be purled 
in the same manner, but the third stitch must 
always be thrown off the needle without knit¬ 
ting; this stitch forms the open edge. When a 


sufficient number of strips are knitted they are 
joined together, but this is done in a particular 
i manner. The two edges of each strip are placed 
s together, and united with a row of herringbone- 
| stitch in blaok wool, of the same kind as the 
$ knitting, taking care that the stitch of herring- 
\ bone comes between each 6titch of the knitting. 
I A little observation will show how much the 
s regularity of this part of the work affects the 
$ appearance of the whole. Very handsome com- 
\ fortere are formed of colored strips, which 
\ contrast well with each other, the black row 
$ between greatly adding to the effect 


A CREPED NECK-TIE. 

BT MRS. WARBEN, ' 


Materials. —Cotton, No. 60; 
a pair of Bone Knitting Pins, 
No. 12; two lumps of sugar dis¬ 
solved in half a pint of hot wa¬ 
ter, and let remain till cold; two 
Chenille Tassels. 

This is one of the prettiest ar¬ 
ticles for a neck-tie that can be 
made; having, when finished, all 
the appearance of soft white 
crape, and may be adopted either 
in mourning or out, by adding 
either black, colored, or white 
tassels. Cast on the pin for hun¬ 
dred and fifty stitches, and knit 
in plain garter-stitch till it is five 
nails wide; then cast off, but not 
too tight; then sew a strip of 
calico on to each side, but only 
so that it can be easily untacked. 
If the work is at all soiled, wash 
it with white curd soap and 
water; then rinse it perfectly, 
and squeeze it in a cloth very 
dry; after that dip it in the sugar 
and water, squeeze it slightly, 
and lay it out on a doubled 
sheet, to dry; afterward take off 
the calico, sew it up, and add 
the tassels. The washing and 
rinsing in sugar and water will 
always give it the appearance of 
being new. 
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This garment is made of cloth, silk, or velvet. ;■ give fullness to the garment. This gore is sewed 
No. 1. Front; this part must be cut 13 inches > to the front from C to C; and to the back from 
longer than our pattern; it Is rounded in front s D to D. 

and is 26 inches wide at bottom. $ No. 3. Sleeve; this sleeve is divided into 

No. 2. Gork, added to the front and back to » three parts. The seam which begins at the 
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neck, and joins the back to the front, continues 
along the sleeve, and makes it form an elbow. 

No. 3 bis. Second part of Slkevi. This part 
is joined to No. 3 ter by a seam running from T 
to T, it then returns on the front of the sleeve 
and forms a tab fastened by a button. 

No. 3 ter. Third part of Sleeve. This part 
is joined to the back. 

N# 4. Back; this must be cut 15 inohes lon- 


| ger than the pattern, and is, at bottom, 15 inches 
\ wide. 

\ The trimming of the cloak consists of two 
i rows of braid placed three-quarters of an inch 
\ apart. It laps over in front, and has three but- 
| tons to fasten it. Two small pockets are cut 
s slanting in front. There is no seam at the 
l sleeve-hole. It is another seam which forms 
'' the elbow. 
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WATCH-POCKET IN BRAIDING 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This Watch-Pocket is to be made in white i and bottom by bows of narrow ribbon, matching 
mar ceil*, braided with scarlet, white, star, or * the braid in color. As will be seen by the en- 
vaaiegatcd braid. It is finished at the corners ' graying, the hook is placed quite at the top. 
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HOW TO TRANSFER PATTERNS. 


BT MRS. JANI WBAVIR. 

As many new subscribers have asked how to > work is to be executed; if a dark cloth, for in¬ 
transfer patterns, we take an early occasion to \ stance, a little chrome yellow is the best; if a 
answer them. Transfer paper is certainly the j light drab or any pale color, a little common 
most easy and convenient method; if it cannot \ blue makes the lines perfectly risible. This 
be purchased: it can always be made in a few £ color must also be well rubbed into the paper, 
minutes in the 
of thin writing 
ding or flannel 

oil, carefully removing any superfluity on the l ferred, and with an ivory knitting-needle or a 
surface of the paper; then rub on to this oiled j stiletto trace the outline of the pattern, which 
paper a little color, either light or dark, accord- i will be found to be transferred to the material 
ing te the color of the material on which the ] with perfect distinctness, if properly managed. 


HAND SCREEN. 

BT MRS. JANK WXAYSR. 


following manner. Take a sheet < so that none shall be left on the surface. When 
-paper, and with a piece of wad- j the paper is thus prepared, place it on the ma- 
rub it all over with a little sweet \ terial and lay over it the pattern to be trans- 
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between the 4 double. This completes the star s must be three stitches in one stitch to form the 
of 18 points. For the outer line, chain 7 be- $ shape when the next row is worked. This row, 
tween each point, looping into the centre stitch 5 which is the last, is 1 long 1 chain missing one 
of each; there are three points to each of the s stitch of last row. These hexagons are sewn 
six sides; at the six points of the hexagon there * together as given in the small diagram annexed. 




































EDITOR'S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. < 

Count the Cost.— Whatever you undertake, tint count s 
tho cost. Have you friends? Before you alienate them s 
oount the cost. It is easy to bo unjust to a father, a mother, ^ 
a brother, a sister, a wife, or even a child, but it is less easy s 
to recover the love you have outraged, or still the voice of s 
remorse, especially if the grave has since closed over those 5; 
you have offonded. Even the conventionalisms of life, trifling ^ 
as they seem, cannot be set at defiance with impunity, so s 
that wise people, who have counted the cost, never vio- ^ 
late them unless duty imperatively requires it. To win j* 
the esteem of your neighbors is the surest road to self-re- s 
spect, to happiness, and, in the long rub, even to honor; i; 
while to practice rudeness, meanness, hard-heartedness, << 
and other selfish vices, is to awaken disgust, and Anally ^ 
hatred or contempt. s 

To buy fine furniture, or extravagant dresses, or give > 
elegant entertainments, is all very pleasant; but when it \ 
leads to ruin, as it so often does, you will regret you had ^ 
not counted the cost. Men who give themselves up to the > 
■way of the appetites brutalize their natures, and not only > 
this, but sow a harvest of pain and sickness for old age, if 
they do not cut short their lives; and when death comes ^ 
prematurely, when they writhe on a bed of agony, oh 1 how *> 
they lament they had not counted the cost. Vice often £ 
comes in an alluring garb, but the adder is coiled under > 
her Paphian garments, and, if we yield to her seductions, < 
the day will come when wo will wish that we had counted ^ 
the cost. ^ 

Fathers, brothers, sons, count tho cost, if you would sue- £ 
coed in life. Learn what you can do best, and do it with £ 
all your might. This man is a born mechanic, that a born ^ 
orator, this a merchant, that a farmer, this an engineer, 
that a sailor, this a physician, that an author. Moro than 5; 
this. There are some pursuits which require capital, as \ 
manufacturing, shipping and importing; and to embark in s 
these, without adequate means, is to invite insolvency. Or ^ 
to enter on an intellectual career without brains or stndy, s 
Is to ensure failure. In a word, in all conditions and phases \ 
of life, wise men, before they make ventures, rigidly count ^ 
the cost 1 | 

Exaggeration nr Talking.— Young people, especially, $ 
are gnilty of this fault. We constantly hear such expres- n 
■ ions as, “I am tired to death,” “I did not sleep a wink all > 
night,” “I wouldn’t do it for the world,” “It was enongh $ 
to kill me,” “ She turned as pale as a sheet,” Ac., Ac. All $ 
such exaggerations affect, more or less, the habit of vera- s 
city, and make ns insensibly disregard the exact truth. \ 
Thousands fall Into this error without intending it. Be- \ 
•ides nothing is so ill-bred. When a real gentleman hears s 
such expressions fall from the Upe of a pretty girl, he for- s 
gets instantly her beauty and can think only of what ho $ 
considers her vulgarity. All young ladies, who talk in s 
this way, are not, however, vulgar; but they should be the s 
more careful, therefore, not to do themselves this injustice, \ 
Next to being uncultivated is seeming to be so. s 

Surpassing all Others. —A subscriber, forw a rding a club, jj 
:—“ The people in this vicinity appreciate your efforts, s 
and congratulate yon on your success in famishing a Maga- 
xlne at two dollars, which surpasses in vigor and interest $ 
any three dollar Magazine published.” And this frviMnT to \ 
be the general verdict. > 
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A Word about Slerp.—A celebrated physician, who had 
devoted a good deal of attention to the subject, said that 
no fact was more clearly established, than that the brain 
expends its energies and Itself during the hours of wake¬ 
fulness, and that these are recuperated during slaep; and 
he addo<j that if the recuperation did not equal tho ex¬ 
penditure, the brain Withered and insanity supervened. 
Thus it is that in early English history, persons who ware 
condemned to death by being prevented from sleeping 
always died raving maniacs; thus It is, also, that those 
who starve to death become insane; the biain is not 
nourished, and they cannot sleep. The practical infer¬ 
ences are these—First: Those who think most, who do the 
most brain-work, require moet sleep. Second: That time 
saved from necessary sleep is infallibly destructive to mind, 
body, and estate. Third: Give yourself, your children, 
your servants—give all that are under yon the fullest 
amount of sleep they will take, by compelling them to go 
to bed at some regular early hoar, and to rise in the morn¬ 
ing tho moment they wake; and within a fortnight, nature, 
with almost the regularity of the rising sun, will nnlooee 
the bonds of sleep the moment enough repose has been 
secured for the wants of the system. This is the only safe 
and sufficient rule; and as to the question how mnch any 
one requires, each must be a role for himself—great Nature 
will never fail to write it out to the observer under the re¬ 
gulations just given. t 

The Year 1861 is the latter part of the 6621st and the 
beginning of the 5622nd year since the creation of the 
world, according to the Jews. The year 5622 commence* 
on September 6,1861. The year 1861 answers to the 6574th 
year of the Julian Period, to the 2614th year from the 
foundation of Rome, to the 2637th year of Olympiads, to 
the 2608th year since the era of Nabonassar, and to the 
year 7160-70 of the Byzantine era. The year 1278 of the 
Mohammedan era commences on July 0th, 1861, and Ram- 
dan (month of abstinence observed by the Turks) com¬ 
mences on March 13th, 1861. 


Our January Mezzotint.—: Everybody seems to have been 
delighted with our January mezzotint. Says one of our 
most popular contributors. “We look at ‘Cobwebs’ again 
and again, all our heeds together, and say,‘Isn’t she a 
darling?' And another says, ‘Yes, she is a darling!' A* 
picture like that, in a way, hallows the whole number, the 
whole year, into which the thoughtfal eyee seem peering. 

I am sure I thank you again and again for sending so beau¬ 
tiful a thing into so many homes.” 

Our Bkrun Pattern for this month) it will he seen, is 
twice the usual size, and as expensive as even the one in 
January, which was universally declared to be the hand¬ 
somest and costliest embellishment of its kind ever pub¬ 
lished. Recollect, this is the only Magazine which prints $ 
these patterns at all, and that each such pattern, aft a re¬ 
tail store, would oost fifty cents. 

The Bird-N esters. —Isn’t this also a charming picture? 
The children have been out bird-nesting; one of them bee 
fallen and been hurt; and now the elder sister t> carrying 
home the wounded) while the rest sympathizing!/ accom¬ 
pany her. How demurely Master Carlo walks along, by 
her side, carrying the spoOei 
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XmaauLa'B Gxyt Ithi.— This admirable and popular 
weakly, now la ill fourteenth year, i% we are glad to 
okesnre, doing more prosperously than ever. As a general 
tttterateor, ooupoisseur, and intelligencer, it has fow equals; 
as a literary paper, and especially a poetical one, it holds 
Us own with the best; and in matters of fine art and the 
drama it is the representative paper of the city and the 
Union—the only thorough medium of theatrical informa* 
tioo. It is very ably and very readably edited, and among 
ks contributors are some of the most promising writers of 
the day—Stockton, Dorgan, Miss Donelly, Miss Bridges. 
Mrs. Jeoob us, and Julius Spec—writers who would do 
srsdit to any periodical in the country. 

How W» Bo It.—“H ow can you afford,” is a frequent in¬ 
quiry, “to print so good a Magazine for so low a price?” 
Ve will tell you the secret, dear reader: we always insist 
ea cash and pay cash ourselves. Thus, on the one hand, 
we make no bad debts, and on the other, buy cheaper than 
thorn buying on credit. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Ami. By Bote Terry. 1 voL, 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor jj 
4 Fields. —Ae a role, volumes of poems, unless by well ; . 
known names, are not worth the critic’s reading. But this ;; 
kook is an exception. The name of Rose Terry had become I; 
fovocably known to us, in the periodical literature of the ! 
day, and, therefore, we cut the leaves of this new work < 
immediately. There are several poems of singular merit, £ 
sal two or three very spirited ballade, in the volume. We g 
cannot better exhibit the pharacter of the collection, how- I 
evy, than by quoting | 

THE TWO VILLAGES- | 

Over the river, on the hill, I 

Lieth a village white and still; 1 

All around it the forest-trees i 

Shiver and whisper in the breese; | 

Over it sailing shadows go < 

Of soaring hawk and screaming crow, < 

And mountain grasses, low ana sweet, < 

Grow hi the middle of every street. £ 

Over the river, under the hill, \ 

Another village lieth still; £ 

There I see in the cloudy night I 

Twinkling stars of household light, < 

Fires that gleam from the smithy’s door, f 

Mists that curl on the river-shore; $ 

And In the roasts no grasses grow, > 

For the wheels that hasten to and fro. > 

In that village on the hill | 

Never is sound, of smithy or mill; \ 

The houses are thatched with grass and flowers; £ 
Never a clock to toll the hoars; $ 

The marble doors are always shut, | 

Ton cannot enter in hall or hut; < 

All the villagers lie asleep; ^ 

Never a grain to sow or reap; J 

Never in dreams to moan or sigh; < 

Silent and Idle nod low they lie. i 

In that village nnder the hill, § 

When the night Is starry and still, £ 

Many a weary soul la prayer I 

Looks to the other village there, £ 

And, weeping and sighing, longs to go s 

* Up to that home from this below; s 

Longs to sleep In the forest wild, > 

Whither have vanished wife and child, > 

And heareth. praying, this answer foil: > 

“PatienceI that village shall hold ye alii” J 

fhs Printer Boy. By William W. Thayer. 1 «*., 18 mo. j 
toehm: J. E. Tilton 4 Oo. —This excellent little book for | 
Ike young is founded on the story of Franklin’s life. It is $ 
tks fine of a series, whioh the publishers design to issue, s 
the next win be, “The Farmer Boy, or how George Wash- < 
lsgton became President.” ' 


Lavinia. By the author of “ Dr. Antonio .” 1 voL, 12 mo. 
New York: Budd 4 Carleton. —“Dr. Antonio” was a fiction 
of rare beauty, and “Lavlnia” is hardly less meritorious* 
The scene of the story is laid, principally, in Italy, the hero 
being a young artist, and the heroine an English girl of 
beauty, accomplishments and wealth. The loves of theta 
two; the Italian Life; the minor characters who figure in 
the tale, are all equally well depicted: and the intereel 
Buffers no diminution, even when the scene of the story is 
shifted to England, though, perhaps, the exquisite aaturaV 
non of the narrative foils off somewhat. In “ Dr. Antonio,” 
there was a tragical denouement, and one that did not seem, 
to us necessary; bnt in “Lavlnia,” this is avoided, and a 
happy marriage concludes the tale. Still the latter part 
even of the present fiction is inferior to the earlier chap¬ 
ters. This is less, however, because of any want of merit 
in the conclusion, than because of the exquisite beauty of 
the first half of the book, where the pictures of Italy are 
not leu delicious than in Hawthorne’s “Marble Faun,” 
while the actors have far more reality. The author of 
“Lavinia,” we should state, is an Italian, bat has written 
his book in English; and few, oven of the masters of the 
language, are so idiomatic and lucid in style. 

German Popular Tales and Household Stories. Collected 
by the Brothers • Grimm. Newly translated. With illustrar 
turns by Edward H. Wehnert. First and Second Series. 
2 volt., 12 mo. Boston: Crosby , Nichols, Lee 4 Oo. —These 
two volumes contain nearly two hundred tales. The stories 
are of various lengths, but all comparatively short. The 
style Is pithy, and often archaic, as, indeed, is the case with 
most tales, whioh, like these, have come down from former 
ages. Dansent’s “Tales from the Norse” will give those of 
our readers, who have not yet seen these stories, some idea 
of their character. But, perhaps, we go too for In supposing 
that anybody has not read the “Tale# and Household 
Stories” of tbe brothers Grimm; for the work has long 
been world-renowned, and has furnished, time and again, 
materials for collectors of legends. We may say, however, 
that the present edition is a particularly handsome one, 
and that the illustrations, by Mr. Wehnert, are especially 
fine. 

The Petty Annoyances of Married Life. By H. de Balsac* 
1 noL, 12 mo. New York: Budd 4 Oxrleton.— In France, 
marriages are generally conventional, and this fiction may, 
perhaps, be there a faithful daguerreotype of married life 
But the exaggerations of “Punch,” or “Vanity Fair,” do 
not caricature the reality more, than its pictures caricature 
married life, as it is seen, happily, in England and the 
United States. What we deplore, in addition, in this 
vol ume, is the sneering spirit, the want of faith, which Is 
such a curse to France, and which renders French literature 
so dangerous to the young. What Thackeray is to tbe most 
genial of his cotemporaries, that “ The Petty Annoyances” 
is to Thackeray. The translation 1s executed with the same 
spirit and fidelity which marked “ Ceasar Blrotteau.” 

The Heroes of Europe* By Henry G. Hewlett. 1 toL, 
16 mo. Boston: Tieknor 4 Field}.—This is a biographical 
outline of European bistory, %pn A. D. 700 to A. D. 1700, 
Charlemagne, Geoffrey de Bouillon, St. Bernard, Frederick 
p» r y> T1 ^ | Rodolph of Hapsburg, Columbus, and. other 
oharactera typioal of their time, are the heroes whose deeds 
are oommemorated. It is an excellent work for the young, 
Several spirited engravings illustrate the volume. 

From Hay-Time To Hopping. By the auptor qf u Omr 
Ftrm of Four Aerts. n 1 vol^ 12 mo. New York: Budd 
4 Carleton.— Thla is a charming little story. Its merit, 
however, oonsists rather in its pictures of country l»fe> than 
In any constructive skiU ss to ita plot. The tone, so to 
speak, is bitter than the incidents. Th* volume is printed 
with uausaal elegance. 
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Faithful Forever. By Coventry Patmore, author of u The ^ fAe Cbnduct of Lift. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1 eel., 
/n The House." 1 vol n 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor d ^ 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor dt Fields. —This is a collection of 
Fields. —Ruekin has said, in a late paper in the Cornhill j» essays on subjects connected with life, such as “ Behavior,'” 
Magazine, that this is a wonderful poem. Like most of«! “Culture,” “Wealth,” u Worship,” Ac. he. They are written 
Buskin’s opinions, this is an exaggeration; but like all jj in pure, nervous English, contrasting, favorably, in this 
exaggerations, it has a basis of fact. Wo cannot better $ respect, with certain earlier productions of the same author, 
define wherein the merits of this poem consist, (for it has s Nor are they less meritorious in matter. Mr. Emerson has 
very great morits.) than by saying that it is full of common -J studied life, not as a mere theorist, as too many might sup- 
sense, is quite original, and is singularly sweet and delicate. < pose, but with something also of the feeling of the man of 
To give an exhaustive criticism of it would require pages. £ the world; and hence his conclusions are broader, and eon- 
We must content ourselves with a few quotations. This, ^ sequently truer, than those which mere closet philoeophen 

*--*- } ever arrive at, however honest their intentions. We hardly 

s know of any essays in the language, except, perhaps, Be 
s con’s, which contain so much in such little space. They go 
!> straight to the mark. They have the ring of a rifle. In 
$ the guise of short, popular treatises, they really almost ex* 
1 haust their themes. They have this merit also, that they 

> instruct more by what they suggest, than by what they say. 
< They set the reader to thinking. They stimulate like 
^ breezy, October mornings, out on the hills. They are set 
\ so thick with thought that one perusal is not enough. We 
s have, already, read these essays twice, and do not doubt 
} that we shall find much that seems new even at a third 

> perusal. The volumo is handsomely printod. 

This, describing the change, which comes over the face l __ 

- •—— - — —* ‘ I T^XSC^-’SSSlSrZ 

And. as the image of the moon * Present." lvol^Bvo. Philada: J. B. LippincoU d Obr- 

| This is a very elegant volume. The type and paper are un- 
| exceptionable. The engravings, which represent various 
5 plants of the Holy Land, are colored after nature and are 
' of striking merit. Mr. Osborn is favorably known as the 

( author of “Palestine, Past and Present,” a work of unusual 
merit, and which has had, we believe, quite a large sale. 
In the present volumo, he identifies, to use his own words. 
How fine this, from tho'one she does not love, who, teeing > “Scriptural plants with the existing plants of Syria, or 


describing a young girl, is fine: 

With whom she talks 

She knights first with lior smile; she walks, 
Stands, dances, to such sweet effect 
Alone she seems to go erect. 

The brightest and the chastest brow 
Rules o’er a cheek which seems to show 
That love, as a mere vague suspense 
Of apprehensive innocence, 

Perturbs her heart. 

Or again: 

Even in dress 

She makes the common mode express 
New knowledge of what’s fit, so well, 

’Tis virtue gaily visible. 


Breaks up, within some still lagoon 
That fools the soft wind suddenly, 

Or tide fresh flowing from the sea, 

And turns to giddy flumes that go 
Over the water to and fro. 

Thus, when he took her hand to-night, 
Her lovely gravity of light 
Was scattered into many smiles 
And flattering weakness.. 


with those mentioned and described in the writings of early 
Greek and Latin physicians, botanists, and naturalists.” The 
loro of flowers has been said to be ono of the sweetest 
graces of womanhood. We can imagine, therefore, how a 
book like this, which describes and represents the plants 
spoken of in Holy Writ, from the most delicate and beauti¬ 
ful, down to “ the hyssop that groweth by the wall,” will 
be welcomed by the Christian women of America. It is a 
volume, that, on this account, not less than because of its 
elegance, ought to be circulated everywhere. It Is espe¬ 
cially valuable as a gift-book. 


the Interview, writes to his mother: 

Would I might 

Bnt be your little child to-night. 

And feel your arms about me fold, 

Against this loneliness and cold. 

But wo must stop, for if we go on, we shall fill our space, 
to the exclusion of other authors and publishers. Wo 
merely add, that, whoever wishes to read a charming love- 
Itory in verse, and pick up, at the same time, no little of 
tho truest philosophy of life, should buy this volume. 

Hymns of the Ages. Second Series. 1 vol., 12 me. Boston: 

Ticknor d Fields. —About a year ago we had occasion to c 
notice a work beariug tho same title as this, and of which s ^°m Brown a * Oxford. A Sequel to "School Bays at 
this is really a continuation. It contained a selection of 5 Bugby" By the author of “ School Days at Rugby." 1 roL, 
hymns, written in different centuries, and chiefly distin- { 12 Boston: Ticknor d This b a republicatioo, 

guished for their mysticism and sentiment. The present is jj In a handsome volume, of a story of which we have often 
a compilation similar In character, but devoted principally ^ ®P° ken > aQ d which is now being published, serially, in 
to Christian lyrics, in which thought, rather than sent!- \ MacMillan’s Magazine, In London. The tale has much of 
ment, prevails. Like its predecessor, it is remarkable, not $ * bo fr^ness of its predecessor, and though a l ittle more 
only for taste, but also for broad and liberal spirit. Wo * *P un out > i9 > on tbo wholo > ono of 4110 Btori< * 

cannot better describe the character of the work, than by \ haYe had from England for a long while. The descriptions 
quoting the words of the compilers themselves: “Choosing s °* Efo at Oxford are novel to most readers, and are said to 
irrespective of creed, we have been often guided by rare $ be* correct. The ladies cannot fell to be interested In the 
and deep associations of the past; hymns there are here l love of Tom for Mary, and of Handy for Kate. 


which have been breathed by dying lips, traced on the 
walls of prisons, rang with hushed voices in catacombs, or 
Joyfully chanted on the battle-march, or fearlessly at the 
ftako.” Wo violate no confidence, we think, when we say 
that the compilers are two ladies, whose culture as well as 
piety appear every selection they have made. The Tolume 
Is exquisitely printed, on thick, vellum-liko paper. 

The Seven Little Sisters who live on the round ball that 
floats in the air. With illustrations, leol^lfimo. Boston: 
Ticknor d Fields. —8even stories for children, descriptive 
of life in as many different climates, each story very pret¬ 
tily told. The illustrations are particularly elegant. 


Driftwood on the Sea of Life. By WxUie Wart. 1 voL, 
12 mo. Philada: Jas. ChaUen d Son .—A collection of 
articles, in prose and verse, for which the author has chosen 
a very appropriate title. Willie Ware seems to be young 
anti sentimental, and that Is all we can say about him and 
his driftwood. 

The ChapdtfSL Mary. By the author <f « The Rectory 
of Moreland." 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: J. K. Tilton d Cb.— 
A story that will please readers of religious fiction, espe¬ 
cially those belonging to the Episcopalian denomination. 
In a literary point of view it is hot of average merit. The 
volume Is beautifully printed. 
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Bonnie Sco t l and . Halts of her history , heroes and poets. 
By Oraes G re en w ood. With illustrations. 1 voL, 16 mo. 
JMm: Tieknar cf Fields .—This is a book for children, 
written in the author's happiest style, and narrating the 
bees of Burns, Wallace, Bruoe, Mary Stuart, the Marquis 
el Xootroee, he. ho. It is really the most charming work 
at its kind published this seaso n . 

A Tribute to Kane; and other Poems. By George W. 
Chapman. 1 voL, 12 mo. Kao York: Rudd dt CurleUm .— 
We cannot say much for these poems. It is one thing to ; 
write good enough for fugitlvo publication, but quito an¬ 
other to challenge posterity by collecting such “ trifles of 
the hour" into a volume. 


ART RECREATIONS. 

J. K. Tnroir h Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, pub¬ 
lish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the following ele¬ 
gant Pictures, which we send, post-paid, to any address, on 
receipt of price. New Pictures constantly being published. 
Mach are prepared on suitable paper, with tints, Ac.; and 
fall directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, Ac., with¬ 
out extra charge. There are no other publishers of such 
pictures, nor can any other pictures be made to so fully 
resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain perfect as these. 
The coarse aad cheap pictures are not suitable, and disgust 
people of taste with these beautiful arts. 

Sise of Plate, 
beside margin. Price. 
On the Prairie, very fine, - - - - 19 by 27, $2,00 

Mary Dow, companion to Barefoot Boy, - 16 by 22, 60 ; 

The Barefoot Boy, companion to Mary Dow, 16 by 22, 60 

The Rector’s Ward,.19 by 26, 1,00 

The Marriage of John Alden, in the “Court¬ 
ship of Miles Stand ish,” - - - - 14 by 17, 1,60 

The Virgin and Child, the celebrated Ma¬ 
donna della Scala, by Correggio, - - 10 by 22, 1,00 

Evangeline, from Longfellow, - - - 16 by 22, 1,00 

Beatrice Ccnd, from the celebrated painting 

by Guido,.16 by 22, 1,00 

Jean DArc,.12 by 16, 1,00 

Age and Infancy, a beautiful Family Group, 16 by 22, 2,00 
The Happy Family, do. do. 13 by 17, 1,25 

Hiawatha's Wooing, from Longfellow, - 14 by 18, 1,50 
The Farm Yard, by Herring, companion to 
niawatha's Wooing, ... - 13 by 19, 1,50 

The Jew’s-Harp Lesson, by Brunet, - - 9 by 11, 60 

The Little Bird, by Brunet, - - - 9 by 11, GO 

Les Orphelinee, copy from celebrated paint¬ 
ing, .» by 11, 1,00 

They are the originators of the several moet popular new 
styles of painting, and publishers of the new book, Art 
Ricexations. The careful experience of several years is 
given in this book, with that of Professor Day, the pioneer 
teacher, who has successfully taught in Europe and the 
best seminaries in New England. \ 

Its value to teachers will be obvious, and to those living 1 
at a great distance, for it gives instructions how to make j 
an materials used, valuable receipts, Ac. Some of the i 


Hoxs or Washington.— The subscribers respectfully an¬ 
nounce that they have issued a new edition of their en¬ 
graving of Mount Vrrnon, from original drawings, and 
printed in colors, in a style heretofore unattempted in this 
country, and unexcelled in any other. The sixe of the 
engraving is fifteen by twenty inches, with a Vignette of 
the Tomb of Washington appended, making the whole 
printed surface eighteen by twenty inches. It is printed 
on a beautiful double calendered plate paper of extra 
weight aad finish. That this is the most truthful repre¬ 
sentation of the sacred spot yet published, we refer with 
pleasure to the letter of the Hon. Edward Evkrktt, and to 
the numerous testimonials of the Press everywhere. This 
pieftnre has had a more rapid sale since its publication, 
than any other picture ever published in America. 

Lsmk from the Hon. Edward Evxrstt to thb Pur- 
LUHRR8.—“ Gentlemen :—The box containing the view of 
Mount Ykrnqn, arrived yesterday. I am greatly obliged 
to yon for this pleasing specimen of printing in colon, 
which, besides its interest as a representation of the spot 
which, more than any other, endears itself to the heart of 
the country, is worthy of attention as a successful attempt 
to place works of art of this kiud within the reach of the 
great mass of the community. 

“I remain, gentlemen, with many thanks, Ac., 

Very respectfully yours, EDWARD EVERETT.” 

Notices cf the Press. 

It will make an elegant ornament for the parlor.— Peters¬ 
burg Daily Express , Va. 

It is decidedly the best one in existence.— Democrat, Port 
Clinton , Ohio. 

A beautiful picture, and do not hesitate to recommend it 
to general favor.— Citizen, Yergennes , Vt. 

An imposing and truthful engraving.— Gazette, Elmira, 
N. Y. 

Price, Fifty Gents, post-paid, to any part of the country. 

J. II. BYRAM A Co., 

No. 112 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


MAKING PILAU. 

This very wholesome and choap dish consists of nothing 
moro than rice swelled and softened by broth of any descrip¬ 
tion. The substances most commonly used, and their pro¬ 
portions, are as follows: 

Throe ounces of rice for each person; it should be picked 
and washed in throe waters. Half a pound of mutton to 
each portion of rice. Half an ounce of very freeh butter 
cut into small bits for each of the portions. A sufficient 
quantity of water to allow, when the broth is made, one 
pint to be imbibed by each portion of the rice. The broth 
is made first, and tbe meat should be but two-thirds dressed. 

Pilau is made in a well-tinned copper stewpan, with a 
cover of a sufficient size to allow the rice to swell, over a 
charcoal braxler. The broth is poured into tbe saucepan, 
and when it boils the cleaned rice is gradually thrown into 


ifaachm taught are ' it; the rice insensibly absorbs the broth, and when the 

Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and Paint- > whole is imbibed, the rice is swollen, but unbroken, and 
lag, Paper Flowers, Mom-Work, Papier Mache, Cone-Work, ) perfectly tender, and is done. When taken off the fire and 
Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, Potfchomanie, Leather-Work, \ uncovered, a number of little holes produced by the evo- 
Tbeorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, Taxidermy, or ^ poration of the broth will be observed; into these the small 
the Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian Painting, Antique <! pieces of butter are put, and the stewpan is carefully 
Painting, Oriental Painting, Wax Flowers, from the crude jj closed: the butter soon melts and mixes with tbe rice; .it 
max, to the boautifal and perfcct flower, fruit, Ao, Sign \ is left to simmer for a quarter of an hour, and then placed 
Painting, Shell Work, Painting on Ground Glass, Magic ^ in a tureen or dish. The rice should not be stirred while 
tatera. Imitation of Pearl, Sealing-Wax Painting, Pano- s on the fire. The meat having been cut into imall pieces, 

and browned nicely in fresh butter (which completes its 
cooking), is placed neatly on the pilau. 

Pilau is improved by using pigeons and fowls, either 
added to the moat or alone. No vegetables are to bo used, 
as they impart a harsh, unpleasant flavor to the dish. 


Painting, Embroidery, Coloring Photographs, Water- 
Cttoriag. tbe Aquarium, ho., he. 

The work is elegantly illustrated, large 12 mo. Price 
flriO. This and all oar pictures and books sent, post-paid, 

hmaH 
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A Pilau for fitr Persons.— Fires ounce* of rice; two < Rick Bride or Christening Coke* —Tak* fire pounds of 
pounds and a half of meat; two ounce* and a half of fresh j; the finest floor, dried and sifted, three pounds of fndi 
batter; five pint* of broth made from the meat, and salted as $ butter, fire pounds of picked and washed currants, dried 
usual. After the broth is made, half an hour is sufficient 5 before the Are, two pounds of loaf sugar, two nutmegs, a 
for cooking the dish, which is the general food of the Turks. $ quarter of an ounce of mace, half a quarter of an ounce of 
Venice Pilau, as a Side-Dish.—S ix ounces of rice, washed s cloves, all finely beaten and sifted; sixteen eggs, whites 
in three tepit waters; stew it gently in two pints of broth $ and yolks kept separate; one pound of blanched aknonda^ 
over a clear charcoal fire, and closely oorered. When all s pounded with orange flower water, one pound each of can- 
the broth is imbibed, it is done, And is to be taken off the * died citron, orange, and lemon peel, cut in neat slices. Hix 
fire; add three ounces of fresh butter, cut into small bits, \ these ingredients in the following manner:—Begin working 
that it may melt the quicker, and close the stowpan. Take \ the butter with the hand till it becomes of a cream-like 
six yolks and three whites of eggs, and beat them up well; \ consistency, then beating in the sugar; for at least ten 
uncover the stowpan and pour them into the rice, and then s minutes whisk the whites of the eggs to a complete froth, 
close it again, bnt still off the fire, and let it simmer. Take \ and mix it with the batter and sugar. Next, well beat up 
a deep dish, butter it, pour into it one-third of the rice, and \ the yolks for full ten minutes, and, adding them to thu 
add some small pieces of butter, and a layer of meat, cat $ flour, nutmegs, mace, and cloves, continue beating the 
•nd browned opart; then a second layer of rice, butter, > whole together for half an hour or longer, till wanted tor 
and meat; then a third layer; arrange the whole in a dome ^ the oven. Then mix in lightly the currants, almonds, and 
shape: beat np the yolk of an egg in milk or cream, and \ candied peels, with the addition of a gill each of mountain 
cover the outside with it, then put the dish into the oven; \ wine and brandy; and, having lined a hoop with paper, rub 
the butter melts and the pilau assumes a yellowish crust; ^ it well with butter, fill in the mixture, and bake It in a 
it is served in the same dish. ^ tolerably quick oven, taking care, however, not by any 

Constantinople Pilau.— According to the quality and £ means to burn the cake, the top of which may be covered 
number of the guests take cither mutton, fowls, or pigeons; s with paper. It is generally iced over like a Twelfth-oake 
boil them till rather more than half done, then put the < on coming out of the oven, but without haring any orna> 
meat and broth into a basin. Having washed the pot, melt J meat on the top, so as to appear of a delicate plain white, 
some butter in it, and when very hot, having cut up the J Italian Cheese.— Squeeze the Juice of one lemon In k 

ii_/_i_i. m __j .1 . < . 



wel1 cashed, is then to be placed over the meat in the pot, $ gtand sometime, then strain it into a pint of thick cream; 
and the broth to be poured over the rice till it is covered > whip it till quite thick; put a pioco or thin muslin into the 
to a fall Anger’s depth; then cover the pot, and keep a \ mould, then pour In the cheese, and let it stand all night, 
dear fire under it, and, from time to time, take out eomo <; Turn it out Just before sent to table. The mould must have 
grains of rice to ascertain if it softens sufficiently, or re- \ holes in It, 

more broth; th. rlc. mot remain whole thongh j 0 Crtam ,_ Pat , nlo . „ OM onn „ of 
thoroughly done, „ we l a. the pepper which 1. need for gIlM , with tho Jolce of (Il , . lnd ODO , 

seasoning. As soon as the rice is done, cover the top of tho B ,i „ . . . , . .. . 

. . ® . ,, , , , y i add sugar to your taste, rub somo of tho lumps on tho peel 

pot with a cloth five or six times folded, and the cover > ___ ,, . 

. .. , . lf A1 , ’ . 5 of the oranges; add as much water as will make it up to a 

above it; and in n little time melt somo more butter and i k~«i . 

...... , , ...... ) pint and nr half, boil, strain through a muslin bag; when 

pour it Into hole. mod. for the purpo*, with the handle of J coW> ^ up with it half . int of th[ck crolm t iaU) . 

the epoon; cover it quickly again, aud thou let It .burner monIlL In hot weathOT rfll mor , Wogta- . 
till served. It is served in largo dishes, with the meat s „ . w.. ^ 

nicely arranged at the top. Ono may bo whito of it. na- $ pound of flour, half a pound of but- 

tural color, another tinted yellow with raffron, aud a third J Ur ’ balr * pOUI ’ d vf ,u * ,r ’ balf a pounJ of curranU - ' Vurk 
red with pome-granate juico. 5 th " butlor *° a cr< ‘ am ’ ati ' 1 Ule •"*“ aud thre « 

Though tho meat i» fat enough for our etomacha, the J aM weU ,n ** ,hcr w,th a fork ’ pnt 11 on pla,< "’ “ d blka 
Turk, add as much a. three pound, of butter to .ix of rice, $ them ln ‘ moJoruto oyea ■ Tbe * wil1 k<H, P K 0 * 1 for »**>« 
which makes the pilau disagree with thoee unaccustomed 1 

to it. $ Drop Sponge Bi$cuitn .—Half a pound of flour, six ounces 

8ome persons prefer rice simply cooked with salt and $ of loaf 8u B ar * three eggs, leaving out one white. Beat sugar 
water; it is served in many ways among tho grandees of \ 411(1 e S8* together twenty miuutcs, then odd tho flour, 
tho Porte; And instead of meat, an herb, omelette, or $ 
nicely poached eggs are placed on tho rice; in this manner J; 

it can disagree with none. \ MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

- -- 5 To Color Alum Crystals .—In making these crystals, th* 

> coloring should be added to the solution of alum in propor> 

DESSERTS, CAKE8, ETC. $ tion to th* shade which it is desired to produce. Coke, 

31 other Eve's Pudding. ^ with a piece of lead attached to it, in order to make It sink 

If you’d have a good pudding, pray mind what you’re taught, i; in the solution, is the best sobstanco for a nucleus; or, if a 
Tako twopenny worth of oggs when twelve for a groat; $ smooth surface be used, it will be necessary to wind It 

\ round with cotton or worsted, otherwise no crystals will 

> adhere to it. Yellow, muriate of iron: Mae, solution of in- 
s digo in sulphuric acid; pale bine, equal parte of alum and 
\ blue vitriol; crimson , infusion of madder and cochineal; 
5 Mack. Japan ink thickened with gum: greets, equal part* of 

alum and blue vitriol, with a few drop* of muriate of iw*i 


Then tako of that fruit which Eve did once coxen, 

Well pared and well chopped, at least half a dosen; 

Six ounces of bread—let your maid eat the crust— 

Tho crumbs must be grated as fine as tho dust; 

Six ounces of currants from the stems yon most sort, 
Or thoy’ll break out your teeth and spoil all your sport. 
Throe ounces of sugar won’t make it too sweet; 

Borne salt and some spices to make it complete. 

Three hour* let It boil without hurry or flutter. 

And then serve it up with some good melted butter. 


I milk-white, a crystal of alum held over a glass containing 
ammonia, the vapor of which precipitates tho alumina on 
the surfece. Or—Alum crystals may be colored yellow by 
boiling a little saffron or turmeric with the alum, dissolved 
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In water; purple, by a similar use of logwood. Whether 
the alum be employed in its simple state, or any coloring 
matter be used, it is requisite to Alter the solution through 
blotting paper before it is used. Or—Splendid blue crys¬ 
tals may bo obtained by preparing the sulphate of copper— 
commonly called blue vitriol—in the some manner that 
alum is prepared. Great care must be taken not to drop it 
on the clothes. 

FomuA to Color Baskets .—Take either red, black, or 
white sealing-wax, whichever color yon wish to make. To 
every taro ounces of sealing-wax, add one ounce of spirits of 
wins; pound the urax Ane; then sift it through a Ane lawn 
sieve until you have made it extremely Ane; put it into a 
large phial with the spirits of wine, shake it, and let it 
stand near the Are forty-eight hours, shaking it often; then, ! 
with a little brush, brush the baskets all over with it; let \ 
them dry, and do them over a second time. j 

7 b Make Paper Fireproof .—To do this, it is only necee- \ 
aary to dip the paper in a strong solution of alum water, ; 
and when thoroughly dry, it will resist the action of Aame. j 
Soase paper requires to imbibe more of the solution than it I 
will take np at a single immersion, and when this is ] 
the case, the process most be repeated until it becomes j 
thoroughly saturated. 

Cleaning Hair Brxuhes .—It Is said that soda dissolved in ! 
cold water is better than soap and hot water. The latter 
very soon softens the hairs, and the rubbing completes j 
their destruction. Boda having an affinity for grease, cleans j 
the brush with a very little friction. 

To Clean Gilt Frames .-—Beat up three ounces of the j 
white of eggs with one ounce of soda. Blow the dust from 
the frames with a bellows; then rub them over with a soft 
brash dipped in the mixture, and they will become bright j 
and fresh. j 

7 b Pretent the Smoking of a Lamp .—Soak the wick in 5 
strong vinegar, and dry it well before you use it; it will ^ 
then burn clearly, and give much sati sfa cti o n for tho trifling \ 
trouble in preparing it. J 


RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

Hints on Pickling .—Do not keep pickles in common 
earthenware, as the glazing contains lead, and combines 
with the vinegar, Vinegar for pickling should be sharp, 
though not the sharpest kind, as it injures tho pickles. If 
you use copper, beli-metal, or brass vessels for pickling, 
never allow the vinegar to cool In them, os it then is poison¬ 
ous. Add a teaspoonful of alum, and a teacup of salt to 
each three gallons of vinegar, and tie up a bag with pep¬ 
per, ginger root, spices of all the different sorts in it, and 
you have vinegar prepared for any kind of pickling. Keep 
pickles only in wood or stoneware. Anything that has 
held grease will spoil pickles. Stir pickles occasionally, 
and if there are soft ones take them out and scald the vine¬ 
gar, and pour it hot over the pickles. Keep enough vinegar 
to eover them well. If it is weak, take fresh vinegar and pour 
on hot. Do not boil vinegar or spice above five minutes. 

How to Bone a Turkey .—After the turkey has been pro¬ 
perly dressed, cut off the first Joint of the leg. Now make 
an incision down the back-bone from the head, and care- 
folly separate the flesh from the bone on both sides, until 
you arrive at the wings and legs. Cut very carefully round 
tbs joints, and Insert the knife between the flosh and the' 
hone, when the bone will be found to leave tho flesh quite 
easily. 

The Beet Meant of Clearing Coffee.— First, take the 
quantity of coffee required, and pour on boiling water; 
then strain it, and add the white and shell of one egg, well 
beaten up. Boil for a few minutes. If a strainer be not at 
haad, two tablespoonfuls of cold water poured In the coffee 
will dear it. It moat be poured out very gently. < 


To Salt two Hams about Twelve or Fifteen Founds 
each .— 1 Two pounds of molasses, half a pound of saltpetre, 
one pound of bay salt, two pounds of common salt. Boil 
the wholo together in a stewpan. Tour hams should, two 
two days boibre, be laid in a pan and well rubbed with salt, 
which will draw away all slime and blood. Throw what 
comes from them away, then rub them with molasses, salt¬ 
petre, and salt. Lay them in a deep pan, and let them re¬ 
main one day; then the mixture to be poured over them 
boiling hot—a sufficient quantity of the liquor to be made 
to cover them. For a day or two, rub thorn well with it, 
afterward they will only want turning. They ought to 
remain in this pickle for three weeks or a month, and then 
be sent to be smoked, which will take nearly or quite a 
month to do. An ox tongue done in this way is most ex¬ 
cellent, to be eaten either green or smoked. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 

Chilblains .—Chilblains generally attack the hands and 
feet; but are cured by the same means on whatever part 
they may appear. When tho tingling and itching are first 
felt—a sure sign of chilblains—the parts, bands or feet, 
ought to be bathed in cold water, or rubbed in snow, till 
the sensation subsides, then well dried; or the following pre¬ 
ventive embrocation may be used, though the first method 
is unquestionably the best. Take spirits of turpentine, one 
ounce, balsam of compavia, one ounce. Mix them together, 
rub the afflicted parts two or three times a day with a por¬ 
tion of it. 

Cure for Scrofula .—Put two ounces of aquafortis on a 
plate, on which you have two copper cents. Lot it remain 
from eight to twenty-four hours. Then add four ounces of 
clear, strong vinegar. Put cents And all in a largo-mouthed 
bottle, and keep it corked. Begin by putting four drops iu 
a teaspoonful of rain water, and apply it to the sore. Muko 
the application three times a day, with a soft, hair pencil, 
or one made of soft rags. If very painful, put nioro water. 
As the sore heals, apply it weaker. 

Colds from Excessive Fatigue in Wet Weather .—Those 
robust individuals whoso occupations are chiefly followed 
in the open air, on taking cold and experiencing rheumatic 
or other muscular pains from too lengthened and violent 
oxortion in wet weather, liavo a specific for tho cure of 
these affections, which is regarded by them as infallible— 
and this is, a tea or tablespoonful of tho oily fat which 
drips from slowly-toastod bacon. 


THE TOILET. 

What is the Reason?— It is a melancholy fact that not 
one lady in a hundred, in these United States, has fine or 
luxuriant hair. Everybody is complaining of the loss of 
“woman’s chief glory,” and wondering why on earth poma¬ 
tums and hair washes, oils, and restoratives, fail to bring it 
back “as per advertisement.” We snspect there would bo 
a general exclamation of incredulity among the gentlemen, 
did they but know what an immense proportion of tho 
tastefully arranged tresses they behold on fair heads grew 
on somebody else’s pate. Almost every one wears a “roll” 
or “braid,” which comes from the hairdresser’s, and costs 
from five to twenty dollars. It is disposed with consum¬ 
mate ekM—you cannot distinguish tho sly hair-pins thAt 
fasten on the false decoration, yet there it is, a tacit con¬ 
fession that nature gives way to art. 

“My hair will keep coming out, although I take the 
greatest pains with it,” sighs the fashionable belle; “I 
don’t see what the trouble is!” 

There are several “ troubles,” first and foremost among 
which is the expensive “ roll” itself. Any hair-dresser will 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


tell you that the weight and pressure of this heavy mass of ^ bright glaout of delicate colors, will be fashionable; they 
Rise hair, with the heat it induces around the head, is \ are trimmed with lace, tulU, and flowers; for very young 
highly prejudicial to the growth and welfare of the real < ladies tariatane and the lighter materials are preferred: 
hair. If you must wear a roll, let it be as seldom as pos- ] top evening wear, bodies are made with the short point, 
sible. Whenever you can dispense with it, do so. Let its $ Gored dresses, with the body and skirt in one, still con* 
place be supplied as often as practicable with a light head- ^ tinue in fisvor; and plain, short-waisted bodies, worn with 
dress, secured with as few hair-pins as will support it. 5 sashes, bands, and clasps, and buttoned to the throat, are 
These last are fearfully destructive *to the hair, cutting and j more general than anything else. For dork woolen mate- 
wearing it to on incredible degree. Gutta-percha hair-pins \ rials, and for mourning dresses, the trimming usually 
are the best, and oven these should be limited in number. \ adopted is, one deep flounce finished off by a very narrow 
All sorts of pomatums, oils, and preparations, had better < one, with a puffing and heading, or only the heading. For 
bo let alone. There is no use in soaking the skin of the \ more elegant wear, dresses are trimmed with several nar- 
head in grease, as is often done. If the hair is harsh and \ row flounces, which may be cut either on the cross or 
dry, castor-oil, perfumed, is the best application, but the \ straightway of the stuff. These flounces aro corded at tbs 
scalp itself should not be saturated. Washing the head \ top and bottom. 


thoroughly iu fair water, once a week, will be found very s Dresses with low bodies and pelerines are now very 
beneficial. j much in vogue. This is a very usefhl and economical way 

Bodily health is almost essential to the natural growth \ of making a dress, as it can be worn either for morning or 
of the hair. Nothing indicates the progress of sickness so ^ evening toilet. The pelerine should be made of the same 
plainly as the dry, dead look of the hair; and If our Ameri- £ material as the dress, for morning wear; and one of black 
can ladies want lovely, luxuriant tresses, they must avoid l net, trimmed with black velvet, or of white lace, for even- 
heated rooms, late hoars, and fashionable dissipation. There s ing. The sleeves should be mado demi-long—that Is to 
is no help for it—uature will avenge any infringement on ^ say, just coming below the elbow. 

her laws, and tho sooner we become thoroughly convinced ^ A very pretty way to mako a black silk dress is with flvs 
of this fact, the bettor for us! s very full narrow flounces at the bottom of the skirt; each 

Thero is no ornament half so becoming to a female head j flounce being corded at the top and botton with white silk, 
as thick, beautiful hair. It needs no decoration beyond a s and the flounces graduated. The body should bo tight, but- 
natural flower or two. Nets, diamond sprays, tiaras of ^ toning high to the throat, with black buttons, edged with 
pearl, are useless—it is like “painting the lily'’ to wear £ white. The waist short and round, and finished off by a 
them. Remember this, girls, and take every precaution to s brood sash of black silk, corded with white silk; this sash 
preserve this exquisite ornament of Nature's manufacture, s should be fastened on the left-hand side. The sleeves should 
Once gone, it is hard to coax bock again! ^ be gathered at the top, large at the .bottom, with a deep 

$ turned-back cuff; this cuff should be scalloped and corded 
' witti white silk, to correspond with the trimming on the 
FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. $ skirt. 

__ _ s Sleeves are a part of the dress on which advice is most 

Fia. 1 .—Carriage Dress or faww colored Silk.—T he s 41 . . _ ...... 

, , — .... . ... . . ^ frequently asked, and for which it Is most difficult to indl- 

skirt is full, and has a puffing of silk put on like a tunic. < / * , . . 

Largo, flat button. covoroJ with .Ilk, ornament the front cate “V *»“*- f “ 4halr form 

of the skirt. The body and .loevc. aro trimmed to eorre 5 accordln « 40 , i “ diTW “' 4 "“’ P < ™ >nal 1 !«“"">*'«• 
pond with the .klrt. Bonnet of white uncot velvet, trim- \ charactor > and haW **- Tho t'T?, f e,M ™> arhlc, ‘ 
mol with feather, and flowers. \ look " m f>“‘ bl ? we " 0,1 , haTe on o4he ” , a 

Fig. it.—C amuaob Dn«. of fcbfle Silk, etuiped wttu \ K!lDt * aud ^ try " ldc »*«”* ’“ h 

__ -wr„ m. , . . , , , , > suit somo persons best; and others again look well in 

black Velvet.— Tho skirt and body aro perfectly plain. 5 . * _ ' . T . . .... 

The only trimming on tho sleeves is a narrow guipure lace. $ ^ eevw cu s, or u ones gat ere nows nd«. 

Bonnot of white .ilk spotted with black velvet, and trim- 5 To 8 ive thi8 la »‘ de,,cri P tlo “ 8omc "PP^nmce of novelty, 
med with black and .traw-color pompoon. and feather., $ 11 U com P licated " ilk or rucheB P ,acod , * D * th ** 
Fig. hi.—The Eigeeie Paletot U mode of gray cloth, ! a “ U P 41,0 sleeTe - 0thCT,, ' alw * lde - a,,d ^crod a litti. 
... , , ... i ... , , . s at top. are bordered with a brood strip of velvet at bottom, 

and trimmed only with galoon of the samo color, and large s * 

buttons > and with ft similar hand, placed in a contrary manner, 

“fio“v-The Victobia Paletot of black Cloth, fitting i whlcU ,cem ’ 40 be a co ° ,in , u3 ' io , n of ,be f” 4 ’ and 40 < ' 1 ** 
clow to tho figure. At th. hack and on tho hip. are gimp 1 11,e “ leeve b J * atherin « 14 ■‘ I, « h 4 'J r at “>« bt “ d 4be an ”' 
trimmings. i We 8 * ve * n our W0<K *' cut fash* 01 *® a beautiful style for 

Gekeeal Rimabks.—D rewea, whether for the houm or S m,leli '‘ h 0 * 11 ”- Tbe nu “ lin 8houId ^ vory thi " a " d P"^ 
the promenade, aro moet generally made high, cloelng with 5 »«: cach P uffln « '« » " r bla9k valve4 

email buttons; eomo are medo a little open, with reeer. \ rlblx,u - Tho .leorae correspond with tho body, having a 
forming collar at the back: tho waiet. ehort, with narrow J b * nck velvet jockey or cap at tho top. 
bands and clasps; wide sleeves seem to be most in fcvor; s _______ 


tlio shapeds Icoves, not fitting too tight, with three or four 


small puffings at the top, are much patronised by some ^ CHILDREN'S FA 8 HI 0 N 8 . 

ladies. The skirts are worn very long, and wido at the t Fio. i.—D ress for a Bot of biqht or tem tears of aoe.— 
bottom, the breadths gored toward tbe top; narrow flounces, ^ The pants, jacket, and vest are all made of gray cloth trim- 
very full, and set close together, are again coming into ' mod with black velvet. Black cloth cap. 
favor for silk dresses, as well as narrow quillings placed at \ Fio. xi.—D ress for a little Girl.—T he coat is of dark 
equal distances and reaching nearly halfway up the skirt; s blue merino, trimmed with five bands of black velvet, the 
a very styli«h trimming for a light silk or poplin, is very ^ lowest band being much tho widest. The large, round cape 
deep points of either silk or velvet of a contrasting color, s and sleeves are made to correspond with the skirt of the 
the points reaching to the knee, and trimmed round with \ coat. Black felt hat ornamented with a full plume, 
quilling or plaiting of ribbon. Dresses having the skirts of $ General Remarks.— In our wood-cuts of this mouth, we 
alternate breadths of velvet and silk have an extremely s givo a great variety of children's fashions, which are *> 
rich and elegant appearance. < exceedingly plain and simple in make that they need no 

For dinner aud evening dresses, rich, soft satins, and ' description. 


Fio. i.—Dress for a Bot of biqht or tem tears of aoe 
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ONLY A FLIRTATION. 


BT MARY E. CLARK B. 


*‘8o there is no engagement between you?” 

“Engagement! I should think not. Why, 
Joe, I am only eighteen, I shan’t be engaged 
for the next five years. I am not going to tie 
myself down to domestic life yet, I assure you.” 

“But, Nettie, you aro wandering from the 
subject I cannot think you utterly heartless, 
yet I frankly own you pain me by this dreadful 
spirit of coquetry you display. I am sure Gra¬ 
ham Curtis-” 

“Now, Joe, don’t be tiresome. It is only a 
flirtation. We dance, chat, ride together, but 
that is nothing. I flirt quite as extensively 
with a dozen other gentlemen.” 

“But, Nettie,” and a very grave look came 
orer Joseph Lawson’s fine face, “Graham loves 
you.” 

“So they all do, if I am to believe their pro¬ 
testations.” 

“So my friend, the man I honor and love 
shore all other men, is to be the plaything of 
s woman’s caprice. Sister, be careful, you are 
playing a dangerous game.” 

The crimson blood dyed the cheek of the little 
beauty, as she ran laughingly away from her 
brother, saying, 

“I will come for the rest of the sermon, to¬ 
morrow.” 

One long stride the brother took, and prison¬ 
ing the little brunette in his strong arms he took 
her to the sofa, and drew her down to a seat be¬ 
side him. 

“No,” and his face grew sad, very sad, “you 
•hall hear my sermon to-day. Do you know, 
Nettie, why I am now, at thirty-five years of 
•ge, a bachelor, with a lonely, aching heart?” 

“Lonely, Joe?” And Nettie, now grave as 
himself, laid her head on her brother’s broad 
breast. 

“Yes, Nettie! Even my little sister, dearly 
m I lore her, cannot fill all my heart.” 

“Tell me about it!” 

You XXXIX—18. 


“ It was twelve years ago, when I came home 
from college, that I first met Laura Lee-” 

“Mrs. Holmes?” 

“ Yes; don’t interrupt me. I will not tell you 
how slowly my heart woko to the sense of love, 
of the gradual growth of her image in it till it 
filled it entirely. Parents, home, sister, all be¬ 
came second to-the one hope of my life! I met 
her often. We moved in the same circles in 
society, and at every party I frequented I could 
dance and chat with her. Her beauty attracted; 
her intellect interested; her sweet, gracious man¬ 
ners fascinated me. I was young then, and 
trustful, and when she let her little hand linger 
in mine, and turned from others to converse 
with me; when she let her large, dark eyes, full 
of soft light, dwell thoughtfully on my face, I 
believed that the devotion I lavished upon her 
was understood, appreciated, returned . You 
know that I am not an impulsive man, but I 
cannot forget easily, nor recover readily from 
severe blows. Day after day the love, the one 
love .of my life, grow into my heart, absorbing 
me to the exclusion of all else. I felt so secure, 
looking into her lovely face, hearing her win¬ 
ning tones soften for my ear, feeling the an¬ 
swering pressure her hand gave mine, that it 
was long before I spoke my love. One evening,” 
deep inspirations heaved the strong man's chest, 
and Nettie could hear how the rapid blood 
coursed through his veins, and made his heart 
beat quickly under her ear—“one evening, we 
were alone in the parlor. She had been sing¬ 
ing, and the rich, full notes seemed to hang 
lovingly around me, and I spoke my love. 

“She drew away from the arm that would 
have caressed her, and said, with a light laugh, 
‘Why, Mr. Lawson, did not you know I was 
engaged?' ‘Engaged?’ I cried. ‘Yes,’she re¬ 
plied. ‘Mr. Holmes has been away since I 
knew you, but I thought you knew of the en¬ 
gagement.' 
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THE WINDS.-DAGUERREOTYPE. 


“I knew this was false. Fearful of losing s made me stern, cynical, distrustful, and ex- 
the attentions she had been accustomed to, jj cuses it to herself on the ground that it was 

she kept her engagement secret, that in society $ ‘only a flirtation.* Do not let me see my little 

she might still reign as one free to be won. I ^ sister following in her footsteps, or I shall 
said to her, * Forgive me that I have annoyed ^ learn to hate and despise all women.” 
you-’ ‘Oh! no, not all,* she said, ‘I shall > “I am sorry!” 

always be happy to see you. I am sorry there $ “Nettie, Graham loves you, would make you 

was any mistake, but I thought you were, like $ his wife; he has spoken of it to me. Yet, if 
myself, only flirting, pour passer le tempi.' \ you cannot love him, let him see now that his 

“So we parted. I came home maddened, s suit will be a vain one. Do not lead him on, 

sickened. I,** and here his voice sank to a j till you are his one hope, to drive him to de¬ 

whisper, “drank deeply, Nettie, to try to for- Repair at last. He is rash and impulsive, and 
get, but my nature revolted at this degradation * may not live down such a blow.” 

and I tried study. My father’s death just woke $ “Joe-” in a low tone. 

me from the delirious agony of thought; and i “Yes, dear.” 

when my mother followed him, leaving you, \ “Tell him I—love—him—and am—not flirt* 

a child, to my charge, I sternly faced life, $ ing-” 

trying to forget the Paradise I had dreamed^ “Yes!” 

of and lost. Lost! Never can I trust again i “And—Joe—don’t—hate—me.” 

as I trusted then. Where domestic happiness j A tender loving kiss was pressed upon her 
should have blessed my life, she has thrown j! forehead, and a low voice blessed her for her 
bitter memories to take its place. She has S decision. 


THE WINDS. 

BY CLARA MORBTON. 


Tnn winds are holding carnival to-night/ < 

Driving their chariot clouds across the sky: s 

Weird sounds creep through the casement to my ears, ^ 
As troop by troop tho mad hosts hurry by. jj 

s 

They waken superstitions of my youth, s 

Which years ago I thought wore lulled to rest—. 5; 

Whon reason took them in her matron arms, > 

And rocked them sleeping on her matron breast. \ 

But now they fall once more upon my ears, s 

As erst they fell in days so long ago— jj 

I seem to hear low voices murmur by \ 

In waves of sound as tides that ebb and flow. ^ 

As if tho Spirits of tho Dead were loose, jj 

Clamoring for others their pale ranks to swell— \ 


Oh I pass us by within this loving home! 

Oh I come not near ns with such purpoeo fell! 

I keep my vigils by a sleeping form, 

The tears fall hoavy from my weary eyes: 

Oh! God in morcy, grant he may be spared! 

Who could replace him in his coum»cls wise? 

Who could replace him in his tender love? 

Who the dark void could ever—ever till^ 

Oh! ceuso thy questionings, fond and feeble heart, 
And loarn to wait upon God’s holy will I 

The wind in peaceful murmurs dies away— 

A gacramental silence fills the air: 

The spirits of the just aro round about, 

And God, in whom 1 trust, is everywhere. 


DAGUERREOTYPE. 

BY MRS. M. M. HINES. 


The dark clouds gather thick and fast, 
The beautiful bright blue 
By such dense shadows overcast, 

No (mn-ray struggles through; 

A white mist veils tho landscape, 

While the tired and weary day 
Is peevish as a half-sick child, 

Will neither work nor play— 

But in an idle, restless mood. 

With many a needless frown, 

Scatter the wide-winged flakes of snow. 
Like white doves dropping down— 


Unpitied on the blackened street, 

< Where broad the earth stains lie; 

? Helpless their shrinking purity, 

> Alas! how soon they dio! 

v And when to-morrow’s sun vhall glance 

^ Athwart the place they fell, 

> No vestige that they ever lived 

$ Their hapless fate shall tell I 

\ They will their wholo of duty do, 

i They*ll leave no mark, tv r name, 

$ Ah! me, how many human lives 

> Have perished just the samel 
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BT KATHARINE F. WILLIAMS. 


I. > look, as Emerson says, like “wells that a man 

It was tbe winter of 185-, when Paul Morphy | might fall into;” indeed, more than one unfortu- 
was running his triumphant career in Europe, £ nate had so fallen—figuratively speaking. The 
and ducal chess-players wore writing to their \ sallow complexion brightened as she talked; 
friends to come and see the eighth wonder of ^ magnificent teeth dazzled from between the full, 
the world. The victories so nobly gained and l red lips, and the nez trousse became the most 
modestly worn, drew the eyes of all America > piquant spiritual feature imaginable. In dress 
upon the youthful champion, and a national | she almost equaled a Frenchwoman; every de¬ 
pride mingled with the enthusiasm for his ge- $ feet was concealed, every beauty heightened, 
nius. The love of chess received a fresh stimu- $ Her eavoir faire was unapproachable; she made 
lus throughout our land; clubs were organized \ more of the scanty black tresses with which 
in every little town, and the game absorbed s nature had dowered her, than Emma could of 
more than ever the attention of its votaries. ^ her magnificent profusion of brown hair. For 
In B-, a large village on our central rail- £ the rest, she had been got up without any un¬ 

way, raged an especial furor; and Henry Bal- \ due proportion of heart and conscience, though 
lard, the best player in the place, enjoyed, on | with her usual art she contrived to pass for 
a small scale,, the delights which Mr. Morphy ^ having a larger share of each commodity than 
tasted in their fullness. It was one of Emma i many of her compeers. 

Fairfield's greatest troubles that she understood s Such was the individual, who, provided with 
nothing whatever of chess. She could indeed l an ample wardrobe and plenty of pocket money, 
learn the names and movements of the separate $ alighted one afternoon at Mr. Fairfield’s door, 
pieces, but there she paused. She had no more ^ and received the warmest welcome from our 
powers of combination than a baby, and in- $ guileless little Emma. 

variably received fool’s mate from her oppo- £ The friends had a great deal of ground,to go 
nent. IIow it vexed her to be so stupid after $ over in the way of reminiscences; spirit-stirring 
all the pains Henry had taken to teach her! $ recollections of times when they had broken 
Poor little Emma! there was another lesson < bounds, evaded school tasks, and made them- 
she had learned much more thoroughly from s selves generally obnoxious to teachers and prin¬ 
ter handsome instructor. She hardly acknow- $ cipal. Emma, indeed, blushed a little at the 
lodged to herself .how perfect she was becoming ^ remembrance of some of these wild pranks, and 
in it, or dared to hope that she was not alone $ was fain to confine herself to more quiet themes, 
in her proficiency. $ “What has become of Tom?” she asked. 

Affairs were in this condition, and Henry ^ “You know she used te lead the school.” 
coming almost every evening to play dutifully > “‘Tom!’ my dear,” said Mrs. Fairfield; 

with Emma’s father, and allow himself to be ^ “pray what was he doing in a young ladies’ 
beaten once in awhile for the sake of making ^ seminary ?” 

himself welcome, when a new personage ap- b Emma laughingly explained that this was an 
peared upon the scene. Zara Maxwell, with ^ abbreviation of Miss Thomas’patronymic; all 
whom our little heroine had an old school friend- $ the girls were called by their surnames, which 
•hip, came to pay her visit of some weeks. $ were shortened as much as possible. “I was 
Zara was hardly what you could term a pretty ‘Fairy,* ” she said, “and ifara was never called 
girl, yet for all practical purposes was quite as ^ anything but ‘Max.’ ” 

well off as if she werabeautiful. It was of no > “A very unlady-like habit,” remarked good 
manner of consequence that her nose turned up s Mrs. Fairfield, rather severely. “I wonder Mr. 
and her eyes were green—that her complexion $ Roberts permitted it.” 

was sallow and her mouth too wide. She man- \ “Indeed, mamma, I think it would have puz- 
aged those verdant orbs with more effect than { zled him to prevent it; not that I admire it very 
yon or I could conjure out of the brightest hazel, ' much now; but we must allow a little for the 
or tbe sweetest blue; she had a way of drooping £ high spirits of school girls.” 
tie long, black lashes over them-that made them \ “And so this Miss Thomas led the school,” 
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continued Mrs. Fairfield. “What was she par- > 
ticularly distinguished for? Mathematics or S 
music, or general scholarship?” | 

“Neither, mamma; she was the dullest girl in $ 
the seminary, as far as books were concerned. \ 
She Med' because she had handsomer dresses, j 
and more sets of jewelry than any one among i 
us." | 

Mrs. Fairfield was astonished, as well she | 
might be, at such a criterion of superiority. j 
It was certainly well for her peace of mind that $ 
she had not been admitted “behind the scenes” \ 
at t(io school where she had placed her daugh¬ 
ter. Emma, however, had come out uncontami- 
nated from its influences; was just as obedient 
to her parents as if she had never considered it 
a brilliant thing to break rules, just as truthful | 
to the world at large as if she had never de- \ 
oeived that lawful foe, the under teacher. Still ^ 
it is an ordeal which few characters can pass l 
through, and to which it is unwise to subject \ 
our children at the most impressible period of | 
their lives. Miss Maxwell had not come from it $ 
unscathed, and having gone from school directly \ 
into the sphere of a vain and worldly-minded ^ 
mother, was not likely to have any of its per- $ 
nicious lessons superseded by juster and more $ 
elevated ideas. $ 

Of course the two girls were not together long jj 
before Mr. Ballard’s name was mentioned be- 5 
tween them, and though Emma flattered her- ^ 
self that she had been exceeding discreet, and \ 
spoken of him just as she might of any agree- $ 
able acquaintance, her dear Zara saw the state $ 
of affairs in a minute. (The young lady’s name, $ 
by-the-by, was set down in Family Record and 5 
and early school books as “Sarah;” but she j 
had adopted the Eastern appellation as more > 
suited to her style and taste, and her mother, \ 


poor little Emma’s judgment; her heart is too 
much in the matter to leave her eyes quite 
clear—and a husband who has any of these 
defects is not what I am going to take up with 
now. Time enough for that when the market 
gets duller.” 

II. 

The next evening, which brought Mr. Ballard 
to be reviewed by the fair Zara, by no means 
tended to banish her schemes concerning him. 
Chess was ignored for a time in compliment to 
the guest, and the young man proved himself 
so agreeable, and was at first sight so handsome 
that his enslaver rejoiced in the prospect of her 
conquest. Yery few doubts as to her ultimate 
success troubled her mind; Emma was appa¬ 
rently the most formidable rival, and an amiable 
little milk-and-water thing like her was of small 
account. 

So Miss Maxwell laid close, though wary 
siege to the desired fortress. When Mr. Fair- 
field, impatient for his accustomed solace, drew 
Harry away from the girls to the chess-board, 
she watched the game with absorbed interest, 
and her remarks were so judicious, so pertinent 
as it progressed, that Mr. Ballard, thinking he 
beheld in her a “foeman worthy of his steel,” 
challenged her to a trial of skill. Many were 
her protestations of ignorance and unwilling¬ 
ness; she only played a little for amusement, 
knew nothing of the game as a science, was 
entirely unfit to compete with so practiced a 
player. However, she allowed herself to be 
overpersuaded. She was well aware of the 
opportunities which chess affords; the sort of 
tete-a-tete feeling it induces; the occasions for 
the display of a white hand and sparkling rings 
as they hover over the board uncertain what 


readily falling in with the whim, she became \ 
Zara, except to her grandmother and one or\ 
two old-fashioned cousins.) A few judicious ^ 
inquiries elicited the further facts that Henry \ 
was a lawyer with fair and increasing practice; | 
that he was an only son, his father being a j 


member of Congress and one of the richest men $ 
in the place—and consequently, as Miss Max- ^ 
well remarked to herself but not to her friend, * 
.was a very desirable partie. ? 

“It would be odd, really,” sho soliloquized, \ 
“if I should meet my fate here in the interior, s 
Let me see—we are in February now; there will \ 
bo plenty of time to get everything through and £ 
be ready to go to Washington with ‘father’ next \ 


December. However, I will wait till I see the 5 
individual himself. Perhaps he is awkward, l 
or weak, or ill-looking. I don’t rely much on { 


move is wisest; in particular, the chance which 
those eyes would have for execution, whether 
hid under their long lashes they contemplated 
the game, or were thoughtfully lifted to the 
opponent’s face, as if to read there his inten¬ 
tions. 

“I warn you, Miss Maxwell,” said Harry, aa 
they took their places, “that you are not to 
expect any gallant concessions whatever; I shall 
play my very best.” 

“That is right,” she replied. “ ‘A fair field 
and no favor;’” and the game began. It lasted 
long; was very tedious, thought Emma, who sat 
by industriously employed in crocheting, and 
cast ever and anon a glance at the board, vainly 
endeavoring to comprehend what they were 
about. The players seemed to find it interest¬ 
ing, as did Mr. Fairfield, who watched them 
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intently, offering counsel now and then, or ap- j eyed stranger, he sang with the blonde-haired 
plauding an especially brilliant moye. The \ friend. An onlooker would have found some 
- contest was at last decided in Harry’s favor. \ difficulty in determining where hid regards were 
“We are more nearly matched than I sup- \ really fixed. Indeed, it was a matter of discus- 
posed,” remarked Zara. “I don’t despair of > sion among the village maids and matrons more 
conquering you yet, Mr. Ballard. A little time > than once. 

and patience will do it, I think.” j “I knew it’s Miss Maxwell,” said little Kate 

“And practice,” added Mr. Fairfield. “You $ Wells. “Who would look at any one else when 
must keep that up with me, Miss Maxwell; we $ she was by?” 

shall have fine opportunities during these long \ “Why, do you think her so very handsome?” 
mornings.” ^ asked her friend, Mystilla Myers. 

Zara felt by no means inclined to waste her ^ “No; but so stylish, which is better.” 
prowess of various sorts on an old gentleman, ^ “Well,” said Mystilla, “I am not quite cer- 
her friend’s father, but had no resource, except \ tain. Emma is a sweet, pretty girl, and there 
to reply that she should be delighted, and should $ is something very winning in her manner.” 
count much on the improvement to be gained in s “Depend upon it,” spoke Up Mrs. Myers, the 
contending with such an adversary. \ mamma, “that he’ll have neither of them. When 

“After all,” she thought, “one can endure a $ a young man behaves so that you can’t tell 
few dull games when there is a sufficient object % where his attentions belong, they mean just 
in view. My handsome vie a-vis didn’t quite see | nothing.” 

through my little speech, I take it; there are { “That would be too bad,” said both the girls; 
other victories worth trying for besides those ^ “it iB enough to disappoint one of them.” For 
at chess; and if I don’t much mistake I shall $ with the amiable instinct of their sex or—who 
say, ‘mate’ to him at that game before long. \ knows?—an intuition of what their own con- 
He’s one of that impulsive kind that won’t hesi- s duct would be in similar circumstances, they 
tate a great while about tho important move; $ assumed that Harry had only to ask and have, 
he’ll not be quite as cool and cautious as he \ To be sure, the course of things does often 
was to-night. How handsome he is! what eyes! ^enough bear out this assumption in reference 
Really, if I were a sentimental, silly sort of > to any tolerably pleasing young man. 
thing like dear little Emma, I should almost be g Meanwhile the fair Zara was troubled with 
in love with him! I’m afraid she will be a good \ no such misgivings. She built her hopes on 
deal disappointed—but we must all work for j many things, chief of which was her own un- 
ourselves in this world.” < doubted power of charming. But she bad other 

Miss Maxwell’s labors were prosecuted with s causes—certain looks and tones—the way in 
seal, and she flattered herBelf with every hope \ which his eyes met hers now and then as she 
of success. The long morning games with Mr. j glanced up perplexedly from the board; the 
Fairfield were something of a tax to pay, to be £ tender manner in which, when she spoke of 
sore, but vanity ere long rendered them very \ going away soon, he had said he could not bear 
tolerable. Your thorough-bred flirt is never $ to think this was the last visit she would make 
above deeiring the notice and approval of any ^ them;- oh! and a dozen little speeches; not the 
member of the opposite sex, and Mr. Fairfield $ words so much, but the fashion in which they 
was a very well-preserved and good-looking old S were uttered. How different his manner was 
gentleman. Zara rehearsed, for his benefit, all \ to Emma—nothing of that gallantry, that in- 
the airs and graces which were to be used in the < sinuating grace—he never paid her a single 
evening with killing effect on Harry; glanced $ compliment; only treated her in a polite, quiet 
up, looked down, displayed her white hands and \ way, just as he might have done if she had been 
whiter teeth in the most bewitching manner. ^ her own mother. 

The result of it was, that Mr. Fairfield thought $ “Do you know how much Harry admires you, 
her a pleasant sort of girl, though rather given $ Zary?” asked Emma, one night, as she combed 
to affectation and grimaces, and not to be men- \ out her long hair preparatory to “retiring,” as 
tioned in the same week with Emma. $ they say in Rockland. 

Meanwhile the person whose good opinion^ “No, I’m not aware of the exact measure,” 
Was just now dearest to both the friends, offered $ returned Zara, with assumed indifference. “How 
his attentions in the most impartial manner. If $ much ? Half of what he bestows upon you ?” 
he drove Zara out in the afternoon, he danced $ “He says-that your manners are the most fas- 
with Emma at some little gathering in the even- £ cinating he ever met with—and that he never 
tag; at home, if be played chess with the dark- $ saw such eyes in any human countenance.” 
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“Really,” said Miss Maxwell, pretending < enabled her to hear and repeat a compliment 
pique; “ **uch eyes!* ‘any human countenance!' \ without the slightest twinge of jealousy. 

I am much obliged to Mr. Ballard. What mem- $ Harry had indeed called Miss Maxwell faaci- 
ber of the animal kingdom have my poor ojos \ nating; perhaps he might even have found her 
verdes the honor to resemble? The cat's, I sup- $ so, spite of the softer charms of his sweet little 
pose. Yes, that must be it—they’re just the s Emma, had he not with wonderful clairvoyance 
color. ‘Oh, soft eyes! sweet emerald eyes!’ J seen immediately through all her arts and graces 
The Spaniards are the only people, Emmy, who j into her real object. It has been remarked with 
can appreciate my verdant orbs—but I did not < proverbial wisdom, that if you wish to entrap a 
think Mr. Ballard would be cruel enough to J person inclined to larceny, you must secure for 
speak his mind so plainly. I shall remember j the business an individual of the same propen- 
it.” | sities; Harry had done in his time a little flirt- 

And she did, as also the fact that when, a day jj ing on his own account, which doubtless made 
or two before, she had asked if he preferred blue > him quicker to detect the symptoms in others, 
eyes or hazel, he had answered with some non- J If such a stylish sort of girl wanted to try her 
sense about eyes that were so hidden by their > powers upon him, he was not the man to say 
long lashes, that you never could make out j her nay. There he was, let her see what she 
what their true color was. Also, she recalled, <! could do. He did not find the experiment un- 
with much inward exultation, the fact that she i; pleasant. You may take my word that these 
had not a single compliment in return to re- > men, the best of them, never do; the very man- 
port to Emma; Harry never commented upon i; ner, the very coquetries, which, if offered to 
her looks in any way. Zara had occasionally J others of their sex, would be set down as the 
stretched her conscience a trifle when the com- $ height of unwomanly, repellant forwardness, 
pliment traffic was going on, by inventing some $ somehow assume quite a different character 
for the other party if she did not happen to $ when lavished on their own sweet selves, 
have heard any; but to-night she did not feel $ “Bless the little minx!” says my lord in his 
inclined, and let Emma go to rest without giving $ heart; “she shows good taste, at any rate!” 
her anything to dream upon. $ So it chanced that Harry, in a very repre- 

But it so happened that her little friend did s hensible manner, was exceedingly polite to his 
not suffer from this lack of complaisance; Harry ^ adversary, and even allowed her to think that 
had been generous himself, and given her quite S the game was all in her own hands, 
enough to think of. There had been some be- £ Some weeks had thus passed, and Miss Max- 
hind the scenes of which Miss Maxwell was not $ well- having received an urgent invitation from 
quite in the secret; looks that expressed more ^ one of the dearest of her many dear friends, 
than gallantry—tenderness; words that meant ^ concluded to accept it. She had lavished an 
something beyond admiration—affection. In $ immense amount of ammunition on Harry, and 
particular there had been an evening when Zara <; was sure that every shot had told; at the final 
was out riding with a merry party, and Emma s one, the news of her approaching departure, 
had remained at home with a headache—but ^ she was certain that the fort must surrender, 
before eight o’clock had given welcome to un- * She reserved it till a somewhat late hour of the 
expected, though not ungenial company. It $ evening, devoutly hoping that chance or destiny, 
was all over—the blushing, the declaration, the $ or whatever deity presided over such matters, 
confession—in the course of an hour or two, $ would give her a short time alone with him. 
and before Zara returned, Harry was well out ^ But no! Mr. Fairfield watched the game ab- 
of the way, and everything os quiet as if no ^ sorbedly—for, as usual, they had taken to that 
particular event had taken place. Emma could $ soon after Harry’s arrival—and Emma sat con- 
not speak at once of a subject so dear, so sacred | tentedly with her crochet and gave them an 
even—that seemed as yet too precious for com- \ occasional word; while Mrs. Fairfield sewed 
mon life and use, and only to be pondered, \ with neatness and dispatch on the last of the 
dreamed over in solitude. Mrs. Fairfield, too, £ set of shirts she was making for her husband, 
considered a little reserve in such matters as \ She was a woman who despised fancy work, 
becoming, and was not in the slightest haste to j and did with her might that which her hands 
spread the knowledge of her daughter’s con- > found to do. 

quest. So Zara, dear and trusted friend though ^ The game went on rather languidly and 
she was, never in the least suspected the inward ended sooner than usual, though in the cus- 
fund of sweet assurance, which, in Emma’s case, $ tomary fashion, Harry remaining master of the 
rendered pretty speeches quite unnecessary, and < field. Zara drew near the fire and sat there 
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somewhat pensively—Mr. Fairfield retired into i came Emma back again. Miss Maxwell sincerely 
the depths of the evening paper—and then, as | wished that dear friend in Jerusalem, but she 
kind Fate would have it, both Emma and her s looked up and smiled very sweetly, saying, 
mother left the room for a few minutes. * “I have just been telling Mr. Ballard of my 

“You did not play with your usual spirit to- $ approaching departure, and how very blue I am 
night,” observed Harry, presently, drawing his s at the prospect of leaving you.” 
chair nearer hers; “I hope you are not feeling ^ “And I,” said Harry, “should be quite as 
ill.” \ mournful if I believed the parting were to be a 

“Oh! no,” she answered—“not ill—only per- ' long one. But I hope another summer will see 
haps a little depressed at the thought of leaving ^ you here again. Not in this house, perhaps— 
her friends—such kind friends as all of them had £ I think, my dear Emma,” taking her hand and 
been. She was going the day after to-morrow.” $ drawing her forward—“we should have no 
“Going! and so soon!” It would have been $ further reserves with so intimate a friend. I 
very ungallant if Harry had thrown into this \ sincerely trust, Miss Maxwell, that you will 

exclamation nothing but surprise; I wouldn’t $ not refuse a visit to B-, next summer, and 

have you suppose him guilty of such a thing; s that you will spend your time agreeably with 
his tone expressed regret—persuasion to stay $ us.” He looked at the blushing Emma in away 
longer. ^ that fully illustrated his meaning if there had 

“Yes. T am actually going,” said Zara. “And $ been any doubt about it. 
who knows what changes may take place before ^ If the “Benicia Boy” had bestowed on Miss 

Maxwell’s cranium a blow with one of those 
tremendous sledges which he is said to wield 
so easily, she could not have been more stupned 
than she was, for one minute, by this most un- 
me—yes—truly unhappy—to imagine that we { expected announcement. Being, however, a 
were about to lose you altogether.” ^ person of great presence of mind she recovered 

“ We” —but, of course, that meant */.* There 5 herself in the next, and offered congratulations 
was just enough sentiment mixed up with Zara’s i* in the most delioate and touching manner, 
prudence and management, to make her heart«; When alone, however, she almost stamped 
give a great bound as she heard these words, l with disappointment and vexation, 
tad the color rush into her cheeks as she won-^ “Beaten at every point!” she exclaimed; 
dered what would come next. £ “all my moves and stratagems thrown away; 

But—was ever anything so provoking?—there £ thoroughly, unmistakably check-mated!^ 


i come again? ur i may never come—every- < 
thing is so uncertain in this world.” I 

• “You must not give way to such depressing ^ 
views,” he replied, gently. “It would make ^ 


«I’M RICHER THAN YOU ALL." 


BT HEL1N AUOUSTIB BROWNB. 


Yi may boast of wealth and honora; 

Ye may boast of title, birth; 

Ye may boast of your connection 
'Mid the greatest minds of earth. 

Ye may boast of marble fountains; 

You may boast of frescoed hall; 

You may boast your wealth of picture*— 
Yet ‘‘I’m richer than you all!” 

There are stores of wealth unfolding 
Where the primrose has its birth; 

Where the crocus, rose, and violet 
Are wakening o’er the earth. 

There are veins of riches gushing 
In tho woods and on tho Ica— 

Nature’s pare, exhaustions treasures, 

And they all belong to me. 

There are acres, broad, of sunlight, 

There are songs of birds and bees, 

There are music gushing waters— 

Who would want your wealth for these f 


There are views of pleasant landscape— 
There are pictures in tho stream— 

There are clouds at yellow sunset 
With their wealth of gold and gleam. 
There are meadows—there are wildwooda— 
There are files of winging birds— 

There are fields of “smiling plenty”— 
There are lands of “ lowing herds.” 

There are stores of countless riches 
On the land and in the soa— 

There are treasures, deep, cxhaustlosa, 

And God gave their wealth to me. 

You may boost of fame and title— 

You may boast of wealth, array— 

You may boast of rich connection 
'Mid the noblest of onr day. 

You may boast of marble fonntaius— 

You may boast of freestono ball— 

I have wealth nlone in Nature. 

Yet “I’m richer than you alll” 
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CONCLUDED PROM PAQS 152. 


P IT A P T P, R V * “One on the morrow woke 

UiAPlbil A. S In a wor id of sin and pain; 

“Poor fellow !” Baid. Mr. Cobwit. 5 But the other was happier far, 

“But this 19 terrible!” cried Luther. “Help! | And never woke again I 

help!” He attempted to raise the fallen man. jt The words of that plaintive ballad had been 

“He gasps—he is dying!” 5 ringing in her soul all the morning; they fitted 

“No, no—I—I’m all right—” said Mr. Blax- < themselves to a tune which she sang with strange 
ton, in a choked voice. “Never mind me—$ sweetness and pathos, by little snatches, 
water—a breath of air!” $ “But the other was happier far!” she ro- 

Luther held to his lips a glass which Mr. Cob- >, peated, starting, as if the meaning of the words 
Wit filled from a pitcher on the desk. | had suddenly opened like a gulf before her. 

“There—there! now I’m all right again— $ “Happier far! She never woke again!” 
thank you—I stumbled over something black. 5 Tumultuous thoughts of the future, of the 
Oh! don't trouble—I can get up.” And the 5 past, of love, of Luther whom she had lost. 


blacksmith struggled to a chair. 

“You did not tell me an arrest was intended!” 
eaid Luther. 


\ geemed to rush over her like a storm, and she 
| burst into a flood of tears. Tho sound of her 
[father's footsteps alarmed her; she caught up 


“I did not know what I should do,” returned i her work, and plied her needle eagerly, as he 


Mr. Cobwit. “But I came prepared.” 

“I wish,” exclaimed Luther, remorsefully, 
“I bad had nothing to do with it.” 


entered. 

“Oh, father! here is my new bonnet!” She 
avoided his eyes, conscious that her own were 


“A foolish wish. But I like you better for $ red, and unwilling that he should be made un¬ 
it. Help this poor fellow home; then come if happy by knowing that she was sad. “Mrs. 
back here; I want you.” J Bartley has just sent it home; isn’t it a 

“Is this Luther?” said Mr. Blaxton, passing s beauty?” 
his hand before his eyes. “You're a good boy, | “Yes, yes; it’s a beauty—a beauty, my dar- 
Luther. Never mind me at all. I can get < ling,” said the smith, sinking upon the lounge, 
home,” rising to his feet. “Where is my hat? ^ «*I shall wear my old one to travel in; Mrs. 

There—you’re very kind—I hain’t no words left $ Bartley is going to do it over for me. She 
to thank you. What did I do with—with that— \ laughed when I told her I must be economical 
note?” $ ‘I guess,' said she, ‘you'll branch out a little; 

Luther's heart was too full of anguish and if I would! 'Tain’t every woman can get a rich 
pity to speak. jf husband,' said she. ‘Oh! but I haven't got 

“The note!” repeated Mr. Blaxton; “Cobwit jj him yet!’ said I. I think these flowers are 
& Co.’s note—I mustn’t lose that!” $ sweet, pretty!” exclaimed Barbara, putting on 

“The sheriff took it,” said Mr. Cobwit. } the bridal bonnet. 

“Oh! oh! all right! I forgot! Good day, i “Verypooty—very pooty, indeed, my child,” 
Mr. Cobwit. Don’t you go a single step with \ said the blacksmith, his eyes wandering, and 
me, Luther! I shall be better soon as I git i his great chest heaving with the throes of his 
into the air.” 5 broken heart. 

“Oh! sir, be calm!” pleaded Luther. “It? “Sometimes it seems like a dream to me; I 
will all be well!” j to marry Mr. Montey! I wonder if I ever should 

“Yes—I know—it will all be well; it will all | have encouraged him, if it hadn't been for 
be well; it will all be well!” said the black-^ you?” cried Barbara, looking in the glass, 
smith, in heart-broken tones, walking feebly? “Oh! if I only knew what mother would say! 
from the store. \ I believe I could have been happy—very happy 

In the little sitting-room at home, Barbara S —if I had married Luther—that is, if I had 
sewed, and sang: * never seen Mr. Montey—but that is all over!” 
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The smith rolled from side to side, gnawing 
his lips, and clutching the lounge with his 
groping fingers; every word she spoke kindling 
new agonies in his breast. 

“Have you seen him? I suppose he is gone 
by this time! Oh!” Barbara uttered a quick, 
faint moan, as if a sudden pang shot through 
her. “These flowers—they don’t, somehow, 
become me!” And she stared with white 
ebeeks and hot eyes at the strange face that 
stared back at her, like the very ghost of her¬ 
self, from the glass. 

“Barby! Barby! my child! my darling!” 
murmured her father, brokenly. 

“Oh! don’t imagine I reject!” cried Barbara, 
in hollow and light accents. “ He’s rich—hand¬ 
some—elegant; I know he’s very kind, too kind! 
what more could any woman ask? And to think 
he should—of all women, of all silly girls— 
choose me! I hate myself! Ob, I am horridly 
vain! I’ve thought about that new house, and 
the splendid style he tells me we shall live in, 
till I’m sure I never could be contented with 
anything less.” 

“ But—Barby—my dear Barby—think-” 

Still too intent upon playing her part to ob¬ 
serve him, Barbara went on: 

“Once I thought I should be perfectly happy, 
if we owned this house. But I am glad you did 
not buy it. Why, I should be entirely miserable 
now if I thought I had got to live here always! 
Isn't it curious how people who never thought 
•f being even civil to me before, now come and 
make calls, and say, 4 Good morning, Miss Blax- 
ton! how well you are looking, my dear! you 
will make a beautiful bride, Miss Blaxton!’ 
As if I couldn’t tfee through it all! It was 4 little 
Barb'ry Blaxton , the’s nobody!’ a year ago! Am 
I any better now ? No, not half as good! Just 
because I enjoy to ride in a carriage, and live 
In a grand house, and wear fine clothes, they 
must come and simper, and pretend! Oh! I’ll 
show them who can be proud!” And Barbara 
swept across the floor, scornful and haughty. 
“Here comes one of them, now! You’ll see!” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Wim a great rustling of silks, the minister’s 
fashionable young wife entered. 

“Good morning, my pretty Barbara! Your 
wedding bonnet?” 

44 Do you like it?” And Barbara turned like 
a wax figure in a milliner’s window. 

“Charming!” 

Ah! bad the clesr-seeingwidowMaylandbeen 
there then, to behold these smiling masks, and 
the real faces beneath them! « Barbara, pert, 


proud, playing the lady, putting on pleasant 
\ airs, with we know what death-pangs of love 
in her heart—with what scorn of her visitor 
almost on her lips! The other, gracious, con¬ 
descending, flatteringly familiar, all smiles; 
£ while inwardly stung with jealousy and hatred 
l of the fair young creature whose beauty and 
j; fortune threatened to usurp the sovereignty of 
jj popular admiration hitherto accorded to her! 

^ The blacksmith’s mask alone was utterly 
$ shattered, so that any eye that looked upon him, 
£ could behold his agony all bare, 
s “Why, brother Blaxton! you look ill!” ex- 
v claimed Mrs. Plynne. 

$ 44 1—I«m not over’n above well, ma’am,” pass- 

$ ing his shaking hand across his eyes. 
n 44 Oh! there comes Miss Locust, with my 

\ dress!” cried Barbara. 

| “Your wedding-dress, dear?” 

$ 44 You shall see! ’Twas a present—you’ll ad- 

mire somebody’s taste—it’s such a love of a 
$ pattern! Come in, Miss Locust.” 

$ . “How do you do?” said Miss Locust, primly, 
\ nodding all around, and subsiding into a chair. 
| “Dear father!” Barbara exclaimed, in a 
\ whisper of amazement and distress, 44 what is 
$ the matter?” 

\ “Barby, my child,” murmured the stricken 
l man, “I feel—not well—I wish these folks was 
^ gone—deor Barby.” 

£ At the same time Miss Locust whispered 
$ something in the ear of Mrs. Plynne, who was 
\ admiring the wedding-dress; and instantly the 
l serpent of malicious hate that lurked beneath 
s the flowery smiles of that fashionable woman’s 
| face sprang up, unguarded, and ran all over it 
jj in swift coils of triumph and surprise. 

\ 44 Merciful goodness!” ejaculated Mrs. Plynne, 

J 44 have you heard the news?” 

5 44 What?” said Barbara, smoothing her father’s 

< brow with her affectionate hand. 
i 44 What Miss Locust tells; but it can’t be true!” 

? 44 Barby—Barby—there, let me be, sit down, 

$ my child—God help you—God help you, my 
^ poor child!” 

^ All eyes were fixed upon Barbara. % 

$ 44 What is it?” she cried, wildly. 44 You look 

| at me so, father!” 

$ 44 Do go, Mrs. Plynne, Miss Locust,” said the 

i blacksmith, rousing himself. “I know all—it’s 
$ got to come to her—your bein’ here will only 
^ make it wus—I’ll tell hei;, if God will give me 
| strength. Oh! Barby, my child, my darlin* 
child!” 

Thevisitors hastily withdrew; even the cold- 
hearted Mrs. Plynne overawed by the poor 
blacksmith’s Borrow. 
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“Don’t fear for me! don’t cry!” exclaimed ^ fortune’s tree—to-day on the ground, proved 
Barbara, pale, terrified, but resolute. “Tell i; rotten at the heart, crushed by the heel of the 
me at once!” ^ inexorable Gray-Beard! Witness also Barbara, 

The broken man could only sob and hold her ^ rising in her balloon of ambition, throwing out 
to his heart. | even her heart to make it lighter, until, at a 

“Oh, father! this is what kills me! I can £ breath from the Old Man’s nostrils, it bursts 
bear anything, if you will only tell me—any- > like a child’s soap-bubble, and dashes her con- 
thing! anything!” \ spicuously from on high into a terrible slough 

“Anything but this! Anything but this, i of chagrin! Behold, likewise, Luther, as his 


Barby!” smother did in a dream, suddenly emerging 

“Is it Luther? Has anything happened to * from the bitter sea into which he was cast over- 
Luther?” ^ board, helpless and despairing, by the late 

“No, no—Montey! Montey!” $ captain—behold .him now on the quarter-deck, 

“My! tell me then! I can listen and be as > himself master of the little ship of trade, 

l gravely giving his orders almost before the soli 


is dry on his eyelashes! 


calm!” 

“He has been taken up!” 

“Taken up! For what?” ^ The world, which is the same world every- 

“It seems he wasn’t exac’ly a partner with $ where, in great cities and in little villages—the 
Cobwit & Co., though ho did business for ’em; $ unthinking, unjust, fickle world that had so 
and he had no right to sign their name.” \ lately forgotten Luther in his wretchedness, and 

“Oh, heaven! my mother! this wedding- $ glorified Barbara in her pride—cast up hats, 
dress! Luther! Luther!” cried Barbara, in-$ waved handkerchiefs, and huzzaed: Bravo! 
coherently. > what a noble fellow was Luther! 11a! ha! what 

Her father held her in his arms, and, in such $ a silly girl was Barbara! And it was now dis¬ 
poor, crushed words of sorrow and love as he ^ covered—first by those who had idolized him 
could command, entreated her to bear up under jj most—that Montey was the blackest-hearted 
the blow. < rascal that lived; so prone is the angry tongue 

“To jail?” presently said Barbara, shudder- \ to take ten-fold vengeance upon those whom it 
ingly. ’Twas forgery, then? And your money— £ has overpraised. 

the note—is lost?” $ Montey, however, was by no means the per- 

“Most probable, most likely;” faltered the i>‘ feet, unmitigated villain the virtuous world pro- 
smith, “the ’arnings of the last twelve year’!” \ claimed him, as no poor sinner, probably, ever 
“Deceived—robbed—by him! Oh! father!” \ is- A little more selfishness, and a little less 
exclaimed Barbara, wildly tearing off the bridal * conscience—this makes the difference between 
bonnet, “I am punished! This was my ambi- i* rogues and honest men. Or is it often merely 
tion—all is gone—nothing is left—nothing but \ a matter of more or less discretion? Upon 


shame, shame, shame!” 


his trial, Montey’s counsel maintained that, 


_ ^ although he was not, strictly-speaking, a mem- 

$ ber of the great firm of Cobwit & Co., he was in 
CHAPTER XII. | such a way connected with them in the branch 

“I see no other way,” said Mr. Cobwit to * business, of which he was manager, that his 
Luther, “but that you must take Montey’s s use of their name was at most a breach of trust, 
place; you are just the man for us: we’ll givo \ “They’ve got a verdict, Barby,” said ths 
you a share in the business, with three times !* blacksmith, who had been called as a witness, 
your salary, and as much more as your enter- \ Barbara’s anxious face lighted up. 
prise can make it.” ^ “He is cleared?” she eagerly asked. 

Thus the widow’s dream came to pass: the $ “They couldn’t prove no forgery agin’bijn,’ 
same storm that obliterated Montey’s name on \ replied her father. 

the symbolical sign-board bringing out Luther's £ “Oh! thank heaven! this is all I have prayed 
in full splendor. I for,” said Barbara. 

Came all this by chance? Does hoary-bearded \ And, the excitement of interest passed, she 
Time, on this little stage of the world, play S sank again into the heaviness of despondency, 
only fantastic jugglers’ tricks with his magic ji from which she had been momentarily aroused, 
changes? % One night, after the younger children had 

Not so! Time, the Avenger, grim Morabit, $ been sent to bed, there came a soft rap at the 
Rightcr of wrongs! See the admired Mr. Mon- ^ door. 

tey, flourishing yesterday, a goodly apple on * “Oh, father^” whispered Barbara, with a 
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look of alarm and distress, “can I—can I see s 
him?’ 1 ^ 

“See who?” said Mr. Blaxton, ignorantly. ^ 
“My heart tells me who it is! Yes—I will! s 
Go!” J 

The smith opened the door. A gentleman \ 
wrapped in a cloak stood on the threshold. The J 
light from the lamp which Mr. Blaxton held tj 
above his shoulder fell aslant upon a fine, 5 
pointed nose and a pair of handsome whiskers. ; 
“Montey!” uttered the amazed blacksmith, j 
The visitor was admitted. He laid off his ; 
cloak and sat down. Barbara was pale and i 
agitated. Her father trembled. Montey alone ; 
appeared self-possessed. He spoke'calmly of! 
his late misfortune, protested that he had in- t 
tended no wrong to any one, and made his love j 
for Barbara an excuse for his ambition. ; 

“If they had let me alone,” he said, “all j 
would have turned out right. I should have ; 
met all my liabilities. I—think—I should have i 
made you happy. Do you forgive me?” j 

“With all my heart—which is too full of sor- ; 
row and shame to refuse forgiveness to any i 
one!” said Barbara, in deep humility. 

“And you?” said Montey, to the smith. j 
“Most sartin, I do forgive ye, Mr. Montey; : 
though sometimes, when I think—but never \ 
mind that; here's my hand!” cried the smith, j 
with tumultuous emotion. 

Then Mr. Montey, in his polished, plausible < 
way, opened a scheme which he had formed for : 
making a fortune in a year, paying off his debt! 
to the blacksmith, and fulfilling, in a style no j 
less brilliant than he had promised, his engage- ; 
ment with Barbara. It was dazzling: Mr. Blax- : 
ton was momentarily elated by it; but Barbara j 
shook her head. 

“I have no pride left,” she said, “to be 
tempted. You may succeed; but riches and' 
splendor are not for me. I have a humble duty 
here—to my father, to my brother and sisters. 
This is now my only ambition. I wish you suc¬ 
cess—happiness—but let me entreat you”— 
fixing her sad eyes upon him with tearful ear- 
nestne^s—** do not again make too fine preten¬ 
sions, or try to get rich too fast.” 

Montey’s confidence was shaken. He bowed bis 
head, and wept silently for a little while; then 
arose, and, with a countenance full of regret and 
despair, departed—never again to enter that 
house, or meet those whom he had wronged. 

“Bay, Barhy!” cried young Master Blaxton, 
a few days after, “what’s the reason Lute May- 
Und never comes to see you now?” 

“Hush np, my son,” said the blacksmith, 
with an unquiet look at Barbara. 


“He’s got to be the greatest man in town,” 
declared George. “He has bought more wool 
and grain for Cobwit & Co., this season, than 
Follen & Page bought all the time they kep’ 
store. Everybody likes to trade with him; and 
he’s making money like smoke! They say he’s 
goin’ to marry Josey Long; he goes to see her 
every Sunday night.” 

The blacksmith turned away his head, and 
gnashed his teeth. “If it hadn’t been for me!” 
he said, tortured by the sight of Barbara’s 
distress. 

“And where do ye s’pose they’re goin’ to 
live, Barby? Can’t guess!” said George. “In 
the new house, where you was goin’ to, you 
know. Cobwit & Co. took it for what Mr. Mon¬ 
tey was owin’ ’em, and now folks sny Lute is 
goin’ to have it. Hope he will; he’s the smartest 
fellow in this town!” affirmed George, tossing 
his cap and catching it. He did not know that 
at the same time ho was tossing poor Barbara’s 
heart in his rude and careless hands. 

“Barby!” said the smith, “here comes the 
widder Mayland! George! it’s time you was 
to the shop. I’ll be there in a minute. Barby! 
don’t look so scar’t. Mis’ Mayland, how d’e 
do?” 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Tiie widow had come on an errand; she had 
expected to find Mr. Blaxton at the shop. 

“I ain’t there so much as I used to be; I 
can’t work as I did—I han’t neither the hope 
nor the strength,” said Mr. Blaxton. “Sit 
down, Mis’ Mayland.” 

“It used to bo Sister Mayland the widow 
smilingly replied. 

“Sister—forgive me—T—we an’t jist what 
we was,” faltered the poor man. 

Barbara had not yet spoken a word, but she 
sat cold, and dumb, and breathless, waiting 
to know what errand had brought Luthers 
mother. 

“Here’s something that’ll interest and en¬ 
courage you, brother Blaxton,” Mrs. Mayland 
said. 

“My glasses, Barby!” he demanded, taking 
the paper the widow gave him. “No—here— 
look at it, Barby! Is it—it can’t be—oh, it is 
too much!” And he burst into a storm of tears. 

Cobwit & Co. hnd paid Montey’s false note. 

“This is Luther’s doin’ too!” he said; “I 
know it. Twice he has saved me this money. 
I never could have made Cobwit & Co. pay it, 
and they never would have paid it if ’t hadn’t 
been for Luther! Oh, Barby, Barby! wo ought 
to go down on our knees and thank kimi” 
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Barbara hid her face and sobbed. $ hard again; and so He took you once more, and 

The widow smilingly assured them that all \ put you into a hotter furnace than the other, 
Luther asked was, that Mr. Blaxton would sign \ and heated you till you was white and soft as 
another paper which she had brought. This \ wax in His hands, and then He moulded and 
the blacksmith did with a shaking band, making ^ moulded you again to make you like Himself; 
an autograph which looked like the Gordian $ and all the while you grew more and more 
Knot. ^beautiful; but this time He would let nobody 

“Arter all, the Lord has been massiful to me $ come to you until He had finished His work— 
a sinner! Widder, I han’t used you and your J and I suppose that is the reason I haYe kept 
son, Luther, (bless him!) as a Christian should. $ away.” 

I’ve repented with my face in the dust of the $ “The first furnace was my mother’s death, 
airth! Would the punishment could a’fell only ^ This—this has been a hundred times fiercer 
on my old head—not on hers!’* $ lhan thatl” said Barbara—“and I kindled it 

He hurried from the room. $ myself! I have not deserved that you should 

“He an’t quite so careful now not to leave ^ come to me at all.” 
me alone with Barb’ry!” thought the widow, s Again she covered her face. 

With a tear in her serene blue eye, an expres- $ Luther entered softly and stood behind her. 

sion of yearning tenderness in her simple, sweet t; “Would you like to see him again?” asked 
face, she looked upon the weeping girl. j! Mrs. Mayland. 

There was a long silence—a silence in which $ “Oh, if I could! once more! But no, no, no! 

more than words passed between those long- •; It can’t be! He loves another. She is worthier 

estranged friends. Streams of melting fire < than I. He would never have flung away such 
seemed to flow from breast to breast. The j; a heart—oh, such a heart! It gave me a blow 
widow stretched forth her pardoning arms with \ like death when I heard—but it is best so. May 
inexpressible love. Although Barbara, with { ho be happy with her—I am alone—alone!” 
her face bowed, saw her not, she felt the call * With every fibre of his being prostrated and 
of her soul; and, impulsively throwing herself l quivering with affection, Luther saw and heard 
from her distant seat, fell upon her knees be- { all this. 

fore tho widow, wildly embracing her, and sob- *; “But if he loves you still, Barb’ry?” 
bing on her lap. ij “Oh, don’t torture me!—loves me still!—he 

“My child—my Barbara!” said the widow— j; cannot!—that would be too much!” 

“my own Barbara again!” lie could endure no more. 

She had already placed her handkerchief upon ;> The storm of love, and sighs, and tears burst 
the window-shelf—a signal agreed upon by her J forth: 
and Luther. And now, following his mother, 5 “Oh, Barbara!” 

his heart heaved and torn with suffering and $ With a cry she started, and saw him bending 
inextinguishable love, Luther drew near and $ over her. She did not arise, but still kneeling 
saw tho signal. \ looked up, with clasped hands, and that coun- 

“Poor, dear Barbara!”—the widow’s voice l tenance full of forgiveness and ineffable yearn- 
was thrillingly soft—“all this will be blessed \ ing. The widow snatched her handkerchief from 
to us: you are not the only one who has suf- * tho window-shelf and fled from the room. When 
fered: it will bo well for us all.” s she returned, accompanied by the blacksmith, 

“Oh! I have been such a guilty, guilty, sel- $ they found Luther and Barbara sitting side by 
fish, ungrateful creature!” sobbed Barbara. ^ side, reconciled, happy, beaming with the holy 
“You were the only true friend I have had— $ baptism of mingled sorrow and love, 
all the rest were false! And I grieved you $ “What i 9 all tho honors of the airth to a day 
away!” s like this?” said the great-hearted blacksmith. 

“I should have come to you sooner, my $ “I’ve been thinkin’, it’s past a year to-day since 
child,” wildly answered the widow—“but some- ^ Luther brought me my money that he’d saved 
how I could not: the time was not ready: your s from Follen & Page. What a year it has been! 
experience had not done its work. I dreamed £ Widder, Ve are growin’ old; but we've some- 
that I saw our Saviour take you and put you ^ thin’ to live for yet—look! if ever there wsa 
into a furnace; and when you was all glowing ^ two blessed children of two blessed parents!— 
and softened, He moulded you in His hands 5 it’s a beginnin’ of a new life for me and yon to 
to make you over more in his image. But I < see their happiness 1 But what is’t about Josey 
thought others came and handled you too soon; i; Long. Luther?” 

and you got out of shape, and grew cold and i “All a slander! Through my trial my heart 
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has remained here!” and Luther pressed the * “As to that—Mr. Cobwit has offered it to 
trembling hand that rested so lovingly in his 5 me, and I have about concluded to accept it”— 
ewn. | Luther smiled with tender playfulness—“to 

“And the new house?’ 1 » gratify Barbara’s Ambition!” * 


THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Bwittlt speeds life's crimson current, swiftly through each < 
throbbing vein, s 

Swifter still speed thought's quick pulses through the ever j 
busy brain: < 

Beeper, stronger than life's current, swifter than thought's \ 
billows roll, ^ 

8weep resistless tides of footing through the inner depths s 
of souL \ 

Glows the form—else cold insensate matter—with the \ 
throbbing life, ^ 

Thrills each sense instinct with being, with all warm omo s 
tiona rife, \ 

And from out the mind's recesses, like the diamonds pri- ^ 
soned light, |j 

Gleam bright rays of thought, or sparkle beams of fancy, s 
quick and bright. 

Prom its unseen depths ups welling, beams the soul from $ 
brow and eye, <> 

Of its hidden nature telling, whether base, or pare and high; s 
Toil* the busy brain uncoasiug, planning, scheming day ^ 
by day, $ 

To the hands confides each purpose, they with ready ssoal $ 
obey. $ 

Thus, through all life's fleeting season, mortal and Ira- ]» 
mortal, joined $ 

In a wondrous two-fold being, think, and feel, and act com- ;; 

Lined; s 

One, the earth-born mortal, Nature dying with Earth’s s 
frailest things, > 

One, deathless as the great Eternal from whose own its '< 
being springs. } 

Thus from 11 Time’s great whirling spindle" life's uneven ^ 
thread is spun. ^ 

Measured by revolving seasons, by words spoken, actions s 
done; $ 

Measured by the heart's pulsations, by the shocks some s 
natures know, s 

When the heart grows ages old in a few brief hours of woe; ‘ 


Measured by those transient seasons when pain mingles 
no alloy, 

And wo almost live a life-time in an interval of Joy, 

When the earth-bound prisoned spirit shakes its fettered 
wings half free, 

Forgetting in its short-lived gladness the weight of its mor¬ 
tality. 

Never resting, never pausing, onward speeds the dual llfb, 
Loving, hating, joying, sorrowing, calm with peace, or wild 
with strife, 

Growing deep, and pure, and holy, as it nears its'destinod 
goal, 

Or in dark and sinful blindness wasting every grace of 
soul, 

Till the weak and weary mortal, burdened with its cares 
and pains, 

Falls, and leaves Its deathless follow, bright with virtues, 
dark with stalnB, 

Gathered in its earthly journey to return to Him on high, 
Who gave to it its deathless being from His own immor¬ 
tality. 

Home returned, no more to wander 'mid life’s tempest, or 
its storm, 

Never more to sin or sorrow in an erring mortal form; 

But forever and forever, in tho realms of light above, 

Brink froeh joy and inspiration from the fount of Heavenly 
love. 

Thus a ray of light, divergent from the central orb of day, 
Might through space for ages wander a lone solitary ray, 
But return its wanderings over to its homo beyond the sky. 
And a star forever glitter 'mitMhe countless hosts on high. 

Oh! this grandest, grandest mystery I Oh I this wondrous, 
wondrous life! 

Who can tell its mighty portents—with what glorios it is 
rife? 

Fathom all its fearfrtl meaning, all its destiny unfold? 

Only He in whose own image man is formed a living sonll 


THE WORLD IS FULL OF EARNEST MEN. 


IT P. H. STAUFFER. 


Tin world Is full of earnest men 
Who live to love and labor— 

To do the little good they coo. 

And help a fainting neighbor.' 

There to a light their eouls within, 
Tbungh dark the sky above them; 


Each sits enthroned through life a king, 
Amid the hearts that love thorn 1 

With faith that strengthens as they go, 
With hearts to friendship given— 
They rob life’s journey of its woe, 

And make of oarth a Heaven I 
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SISTER AND WIFE. 


BT HARRIET NELSON. 


“A fffnful soul possessed of many gifts. 

That did love Beauty only, (Beauty seen 
In ull varieties of mould and mind,) 

And knowledge for its Beauty; or if good, 

Good only for its Beuuty.” 

It was a large, low room, whose quaint and ^ the child closed her weary eyes, and letting her 


comfortable air was that of a home-place, where s 
for generations families might have gathered, $ 
and experiences of household joy and grief ^ 
taken place. Through the shadows of an Octo-1 
her twilight, a fire on the ample hearth shed a $ 
ruddy gleam. The polished mahogany furni- ^ 
ture; the mirrors with their mnssive gilding; \ 
the silver of the white-spread table; and the £ 
huge brass andirons sent back, each its own 5; 
reflection of the dancing flames, so that the < 
room was half-alive with fantastic shapes of $ 
fire-spirits. At least, so it seemed to the fancy ^ 
of its sole occupant, a boy, who sat nestled in v 
one corner of a capacious arm-chair, gazing $ 
fixedly sometimes at tho lights and shadows !; 
within—but oftener with face pressed close to J 
tho window-pane, into tho growing dimness ? 
without. By degrees, his passiveness changed s 
into restless impatience. “What can mako 
them so late, Nancy?’* asked he, as the opening \ 
door revealed a portly form and round, good- ^ 
humored face. “The clouds aro dark and $ 
heavy, and it will certainly rain soon.” < 

“Not to-night, Master Roger; and even if it 
should, Mrs. Thorpe is not more than half an s 
hour distant, God giving her a safe journey.” i* 
“A half-hour!” echoed the boy, drawlingly, >, 
as if the time were a century in prospect, and ^ 
threw himself back in his chair, to gaze through \ 
half-shut eyes at Nancy’s bustling movements, £ 
as she prepared for the expected arrival. The 
half-hour had hardly passed, when the sound of \ 
carriage-wheels was heard, and Roger, starting •; 
from his dreamy picture, rushed into tho hall, < 
to meet his mother's tender though grave kiss $ 
with passionate caresses. s 

“Whnt do you think I have brought you, my $ 
dear Roger?” said she, as she threw back the $ 
folds of her cloak, and disclosed the form of a ) 
child, whose sleep had been disturbed by the ij 
change of position, and who now raised herself, !; 
and looked around silently, but with an air of s 
timid distress. Mrs. Thorpe removed the hood $ 
.and blankets which enveloped her, while, she $ 
soothed her with gentle words and caresses^ till l 
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head sink against the motherly arm around her, 
was soon quite asleep. Meanwhile the boy 
gazed with a puzzled expression into tho little 
face. With its long, dark laches fringing the 
delicate pink of the cheeks, and the Bhort, brown 
curls clustering around the mild forehead, it 
was pretty enough to attract an eye which had 
already learned to be fastidious. 

So, while strangers watched her tenderly, the 
little orphan, Bertha, slept her first sleep in the 
home which had adopted her. A few days be¬ 
fore, tho father, whose memory was henceforth 
to mingle in his child’s waking and sleeping 
thoughts, only as a face dimly sees through the 
twilight, had passed away from a life of strange * 
vicissitudes. The remembrance of the mother, 
wlio lived only to see tho first smile on her 
baby’s face, she would never know. 

This autumn night, on the unwatchcd graves 
of those young parents, the slow rain was fall¬ 
ing, and never another to shed tears for them. 
She, in whose distant home by the beautiful 
Rhine, her artist husband had found her, and 
taken her across wido seas to breathe out her 
fresh, young life in a strange country—he, who 
had lived long enough to see his dreams of am¬ 
bition, his strong hopes and purposes, perish 
one by one; upon whom disease laid its hand, 
while the prize was yet far off"; the bosom of 
earth had received both to rest, and, uncon¬ 
scious of them, slept their child in a stranger’s 
nrm9. Mrs. Thorpe looked upon her, while tears 
filled her eyes. Bertha’s father had been the in¬ 
timate friend of her own husband, whose death, 
by a sudden accident only a few months after 
their wedding, had cast over her young spirit 
the shadow of a grief which’could never pass 
away. In the dark, melancholy eyes of her 
boy, and in Bertha’s fair features, she recalled 
anew the images of tho two friends in their 
bounding, eager youth, as she had first known 
them. Why, she thought, had God called the 
swift from tho race, and the strong from th# 
battle, leaving her to standalone with nothing 
to support her, but the need of supporting 
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other*? In the days when her bereavement ^ And Bertha did not answer; while she con- 
was new, Mary Thorpe had prayed to die; and ^ sidered, as often before, if she were indeed 
ever since, though she had learned to look with j happy. Satisfied she could not be, for her na- 
patience upon the end as far off, it was with $ ture was prone to exact more from itself than 
gladness that she felt her steps approaching < it had power for. Heights of self-sacrifice, 
thereto. Yet life was precious to her, for the j depths of humiliation—these were what she 
sake of the boy, whose earnest, sensitive nature j pictured to herself as duty, while her rebellious 
no one could direct like herself; and now she | spirit clung Jo the pleasant things of common 
was almost rebellious, as the tics of her earthly 5 life, loved the calm and the comfortable—things 
existence were strengthened with this new child, l “not too bright or good for human nature’s 
whom God had sent to her home and heart. j daily food.” Between her aspirations and her 
They are happy who have a happy childhood j attainments, there seemed to her a distance im- 
to look back upon. The departed grace of that > mensely wide, as, perhaps, it seems to all whose 
season cannot indeed return, but the atmosphere \ desires are high. 

of bland and sweet remembrances make a per- \ If Bertha found delight in the humble minis- 
pctual summer day in the depths of the soul. 5 tries of life, walking on earth like one born to 
Amid loving and peaceful influences passed the j serve, her foster-brother went his way rather 
early years of Roger and Bertha Thorpe. The j like a lord, receiving all that the service of 
mild mother-face that watched them expressed > others might bring. With serene indifference, 
no distinction of love between the two. The \ he took love and fealty as that to which he had 
tame tenderly ead tones checked the wayward- j the claim of claims. Roger Thorpe had the gift 
ness of the bojr and the heedlessness of the girl, > of drawing around him whatever was beautiful 
and she herself could hardly have told which of \ and pleasant, of keeping his feet unstained with 
the two was dearer. While Roger, with his wild s common dust, his delicate soul uncontaminated 
impulses, his changeful moods, and “long, long j with vulgar cares. Those soft, large eyes, that 
thoughts,” called forth all the deep springs of i seemed sometimes like full fountains of joy and 
her nature, and made her tremble alternately \ tenderness—need they be disturbed with sod 
with joy and anxiety, she rested serenely upon j sights, deformities and woes? Need that sen- 
the gentleness and unwavering tenderness of \ sitive ear, made for the gentlest of tones and 
her adopted daughter. Bertha was a shrinking, i the sweetest of music, be annoyed by harsher 
fond girl, and those who compared her with j sounds, by the rude discords of wailing poverty? 
Roger called her a common child. \ No; others might join the battle; but for him, 

But she was not so. With a character trans- < the student’s quiet retreat. Others might travel 
parent as daylight, a keen sense of right and j the rough highway or the sands of dreary de¬ 
wrong, and a moral thoughtfulness beyond her j serts, but for him the slumberous shades, where 
years, one felt in looking upon her broad, calm | no rumor of fret and bustle could reach. In a 
forehead, and into the depths of her brown eyes,} dreamy, self-absorbed quiet, the years of boy- 
as if sages might drink wisdom at this childish } hood passed. Now and then, longings for the 
fountain. Sometimes almost unnaturally seri- j great world came over him, not such as swell the 
ous, she yet became, as she grew in years, > heart with great pulsations to try its strength, 
younger rather than older in soul—gradually | but such as would be satisfied with the applause 
changing the reserve that repelled strangers \ of men and the love of women, and the intenser 
for a fresh and winning simplicity. $ joys of brain and sense. The mother was proud 

Bertha Thorpe, who was neither handsome, \ of her son, always graceful and noble in man- 
rich, nor talented, was one of whose friendship \ ners, always ready with tender and beautiful 
many felt proud. Where she went, a genial, { expressions of love, a richness of thought and 
kindly atmosphere accompanied, as if good ^ feeling expressed in more genial hours. But 
angels guarded her. So said the blind woman * when petty cares and household difficulties be¬ 
ta whom she had talked; so thought poor j set her, she turned with a half-sigh from his 
Martha, the invalid of many years, into whose j disguised annoyance to the deep-reaching sym- 
bare, monotonous chamber a thoughtful one ^ pathy of Bertha. 

bad brought comfort and beauty; so the schooll Between the brother and his sister there 
children whom she met in her daily walks would \ seemed no strong link. As is often true in 
have borne witness, as they looked into the face j families, the outward ties that bound them 
for the ready word and smile. “Surely you i hindered real acquaintanceship of character, 
sre a happy girl; you, who make everybody so l Roger, brilliant and fastidious, looked down 
happy,” one of her friends said to her. \ upon his simpler sister as too much engrossed 
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in small interests to enter into the heights and 
depths of his dreams; not knowing, boy as he 
was, that she, a woman, had attained some real 
heights, which he should gain, if at all, only 
through much tribulation. Yet her sisterly 
cares were quite indispensable to him, and very 
pleasant was the thoughtfulness with which his 
lesser wants were heeded. Though this thought¬ 
fulness sought out many, was it strange if it 
did most for him whose joyous freedom, often 
overflowing spirits and rare wit, made, as it 
were, very sunshine lp the household ? What a 
dearth, what a daftness in the intervals when 
he was absent! What gladness when he re¬ 
turned, always seeming so grown in knowledge, 
beauty, and gifts! 

On an October afternoon, “cool, and calm, 
and bright,” Bertha Thorpe was returning from 
one of her frequent visits of charity. Turning 
aside from the highway, she took a favorite path 
through the woods, trampling beneath her feet 
withered leaves and green mosses; the gentle 
murmur of the branches overhead mingling with 
the melody of the hymn she was unconsciously 
singing. Riding slowly along the wooded way, 
Roger approached her unawares. A pretty 
enough picture she made to his artistic eye, the 
wild, slightly-flushed face Bet in a frame of light 
brown banded hair; eyes, which now beneath 
the drooping lids, saw only the yellow carpet at 
her feet; a slender, erect form, clad in soft, gray 
huos, that though too cold for beauty, were yet 
in agreeable harmony with the pensive grace' 
of that autumn day. 

“Well met!” exclaimed he, aa she became 
conscious of his presence; “strange to say, I 
was becoming tired of my own company, and 
wishing for some one in whom to expend my j 
raptures with this air and sky, the woods, the 

rare Indian summer weather. Now, confess, ! 

j 

were you not in a similar mood? Are you not < 
delighted to see me, and especially delighted to 
be relieved of this basket, which betrays you 
the Lady Bountiful of the neighborhood?” 

“To be rid of the basket is well enough, but 
I was finding my own thoughts tolerable com- \ 
panions.” j 

“Thank you! better than the present one, I i 
dare say. But you are getting too soberly in¬ 
clined. Young ladies should not think.” 

“ Indeed! What should they do ?” 

“Bit still, play the piano, pluck flowers, and 
especially look beautiful. Nothing makes them 
so uninteresting as thinking. You know my 
theory—beauty, the first law of all things, espe¬ 
cially of woman.” 

“That is very well for a youth with a twenty 


years’ long experience of things. Don’t be 
surprised if some of us, however, rebel at your 
grand, first law, and choose to see our reasons 
a little now and then, even though it be unin¬ 
teresting;” and something in the calm eyes of 
the maiden shone liko the sudden reflection of 
flame in blue waters. 

“But now, to-day, we should none of us 
think, you nor I, but keep quiet and feel Ihe 
enjoyment of just living under such a sky, 
breathing such odors, and looking into such 
misty depths of atmosphere. And here were 
you, moping along, as if it were the dullest and 
deadest of the days that are coming, if the 
thought of them be not a sin now. Sweet, my 
sister, be merry!” 

“How can I be merry in such a flood as you 
are carrying me away with. I can enjoy myBelf 
soberly now and then.” 

“But tell me what you were thinking of, and 
I will eiyoy myself soberly too. Anything but 
enjoy myself alone to-day. I am in the social 
mood and must be indulged. Let me hear your 
thoughts, whother upon «fixed fate, free will, or 
foreknowledge absolute.* ” 

“Don’t laugh at me, Roger; you know I can¬ 
not bear to be laughed at. They were the sim¬ 
plest of all thoughts. I was just at Mrs. Winn’s, 
and she, poor woman, is sad enough—a drunken 
husband, an idiot child, and such a comfortless 
home. Oh! you cannot imagine it!” 

“Don’t describe it, I pray you.” 

“I was thinking how little I could do to re¬ 
lieve her and several others quite as miserable, 
of whom I know. Then I thought of all the 
sickness, and bondage, and sorrow the world 
over—the great works to be done, and the wist 
schemes to be brought about, and wondered 
when there would arise those who have the 
means and the heart for it all. Certainly, 
human efforts can do much to cure human suf¬ 
fering.” 

“Really, you are too much of a philanthro¬ 
pist, almost an enthusiast. The truth is, if these 
things are, they must be, and are not for us to 
cure. If we are to interest ourselves in all the 
real and imaginary wants of our fellows, that is 
the end of us. No taste, no culture, no scholarly 
graces—only a company of wild dreamers about 
progress. Now this is a good, bright world; 
should every breeze come to us laden with 
sighs?” 

“There are sighs on the breezes, whether we 
hear them or not, and though it is a good, bright 
world and we are happy in it, I know others are 
not so—low, groveling creatures, who cannot 
rise above their care for daily food.” 
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“Doubtless there are such, and if we could 
raise them all to our own level, we would do it. 
You and I would go forth on our chivalrous 
mission and make a new earth of it. But as 
this cannot be, the next best thing is to make 
the most of ourselves possible, to become as 
great, as happy, as noble as wc can, and leave 
what we are unable to Providence. ” 

“That may be right, but I am afraid I should 
grow selfish even in <such a high endeavor as 
that,’* 

“Not at all. Don’t feel it necessary to keep 
yourself perpetually restless. This fretting and 
grieving is quite useless. What we are is of 
vastly more importance than what wc do.” 

“Granted—then what am I?” 

“A dear, good girl, who would make an ex¬ 
cellent sister of charity, if I could be so dis¬ 
interested as to sacrifice her to public good. 
But since you are my sister, you must be mine 
only, as long as you live. I can’t spare my 
one.” 

If the downcast eyes of Bertha had just then 
been raised, perhaps there might have appeared 
in them some reluctance to this “shall be,” 
some yearning of soul, the fluttering of a vague 
wish—who knows? She was silent for an in¬ 
stant, then said softly, 

“And what are you?” 

“To-day, a living example of the bliss of 
idleness.” 

“And shall be?” An earnestness unwonted 
flushed the gay, open face. Roger looked far 
away to the blue hills, as if from their heights 
they might give him the answer. 

“IIow should I know? Something great, 
perhaps. After all, I am not satisfied. Bertha, 
I feel as if a larger life were waiting for me; 
as if, without and within, a universe were wait¬ 
ing to reveal itself. But the oracles are dumb, 
and we cannot hasten their replies.” 

Bertha thought often of Roger’s theory of 
life. Would it then be best, as he said, to shut 
her soul from grief and want, to open its win¬ 
dows only to beauty and gladness, and let the 
great world, which her feeble power could never 
move, go on as it would? But theorize as 
Bertha might, she found this quite impossible 
in reality. To-day, Mrs. Thorpe was ill, and 
no one could bathe her head, and wait upon her 
carefully and gently; no one could direct the 
servants and attend to guests but Bertha. To¬ 
morrow, Roger himself had a headache, or a 
restless mood, and his sister must sing, or read, 
or talk; every one else had a harsh voice, or 
false accents, or teased him with silly remarks. 
Next day, came, perhaps, a message from old 


Mrs. Blythe—her granddaughters were away on 
a visit, and could not Miss Thorpe spare a day 
to keep an old lady from utter weariness? And 
all the while, she knew that blind Ellen Hale 
was waiting for some one to read the new poem 
to her—that the sick lad, John Fowler, would 
remember her promise to come and talk with 
him of blessed Bible truths, and that Mrs. 
Winn’s haggard children were counting long 
days till the promised playthings came. Be¬ 
tween labored reasonings and the impulses of 
the soul, some becomo entangled, or wander 
into strange inconsistencies on the right hand 
and the left. But simpler beings find in the 
promptings and needs of every day the path in 
which to walk, while their doubts and question¬ 
ings are merely as clouds overhead. As true, 
strong principle and a generous nature led 
Bertha out of the influence of speculations, 
Roger generally turned his back upon them, ex¬ 
cept when it was convenient to invent a theory 
to excuse his indifference to all theories. How 
pleasant were his roamings in the enchanted 
realms of old poetry and fable! how nature 
bathed herself in the light of other days! what 
golden dreams filled the young man’s soul, of 
lands beyond the seas, of sunset beauties on 
ancient river and shore, immortal in history! 
A dreamer he went out into the world to seek 
his destiny. What would he find there? 

“Iam growing old, Bertha,” said Mrs. Thorpe 
one day. 

“Never old to your children, dear mother,” 
she replied. 

“Look at me, my child. Do you not see how 
the wrinkles on my face have deepened? how 
my hair is gray, and my step feeble ? I am sure 
I have not many years to live.” 

“Do not talk of it; it cannot be.” 

“Yes, Bertha, let me talk of it now, while I 
have strength. You know I have loved you 
little less than Roger. I have sought to be a 
mother to you in all Tespects, though, indeed, 
it has been an easy task. I have a great request 
to ask of you, Bertha, and if you cannot grant 
it easily, heartily, do not grant it at all.” 

“Mother, you know how easy it is for me 
to do your wishes. I can promise without 
knowing.” 

“I need not to tell you my anxiety for Roger, 
my care lest his warm, impulsive disposition 
and carelessness of the ways of the world 
should lead him into difficulties. He has never 
had sorrows; he thinks there are none; but 
they must come, and how unfit ho is to bear 
them well! You ore prudent, discerning; you 
are a woman and know something of what life is; 
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it is one like you whom Roger needs as a friend, ^ mine. It has come to me unawares, and so I 
a companion—almost a guardian.” The color { can ask and expect aid to bear and outlive it.” 
mounted into Bertha’s pale face, but she listened j So, if after this, something like a shadow settled 
very quietly, while Mrs. Thorpe went on. “Do j over the live of Bertha Thorpe, it did not alto- 
not bind yourself by any promise to me; but if j gether hide the sunshine of her spirit, but only 
Roger ever asks you to marry him, remember J made it softer and more lovely. And when 
this, and let the thought of me come to help l Roger wrote of new ties he had formed, of new 
you decide between him and what, in some j hopes that were rising like stars in his horizon, 
respects, might seem to you more desirable.” jt of the matchless beauty and grace of her to 
“Mother, I shall never have such a decision j whom his heart was given—for his sake, Bertha 
to make. I am not one to be sought after, j was glad, and for her own sake, not sorrowful, 
especially by Roger, who is like a brother to i Were there, deep within, no uprisings of envy, 
me, and who loves beauty as he does his own \ no thoughts that so and so it might have been, 
life. I am not beautiful, you know.” > and the better for all? Were there, as she gazed 

“Not beautiful! let me see.” And the smiling \ in a kind of trance into the still face that looked 
mother turned the blushing countenance toward j from the mirror upon her, no strong wishes for 
her. “No, you are not beautiful, perhaps, but $ the beauty that might have won his love, no 
I never thought of it before. And why should •! half-scorn for the gifts of a deep, earnest 
you not be sought after? If Roger’s own $ character, an intellect strong in its love of 
mother, who is so proud of him, thinks you <1 knowledge, and a warm, full heart, all which 
more than worthy of him, of whom then are | failed to win what tho beautiful might claim as 
you not worthy? It maybe I shall live to see {their prize? We will not wonder if the evil 
you Roger’s wife.” £ thoughts entered in for an hour—that first hour 

“For your sake, and for bis own, I will bo to < of lonely self-communion. We will wonder at 
Roger all I can be conscientiously, now and | the grace and faith, the peace and comfort that 
always. I promise that; remembering your $ came in their stead, not for an hour, but for 
goodness to me, ever since I came, a poor, un- ^ days, months, and years. 

conscious orphan, to this dear home.” $ Meanwhile, Roger Thorpe was living a new, 

Mrs. Thorpe’s request awakened in Bertha’s ■ a charmed existence in himself and in others, 
mind the old questionings; and a sentiment * Some know a time in which a change passes 
regarding which she had never dared ask her- \ over all things. Old, familiar objects wear a 
self, now rose with an earnestness she could ^ new aspect, and the soul finds itself amid the 
not mistake. Yes, it was true that she did love j wonted faces and places, indeed, but all trans- 
her foster-brother, unsolicited, unrewarded. She ^ figured, and bathed in a light as from strange 
had once laughed at the idea—now she wept ^ skies. All growth is not gradual. There may 
over it. Once she had told herself how un-j have been long preparation in darkness and 
womanly was such a dream—mow, unwomanly ^ silence, but suddenly, as by one great leap, 
as it was, she knew it was her destiny. She $ causes develope into effects, and the fruition 
would have driven away love by mocking at > long yearned for while dimly understood, reveals 
herself and it; still it stayed. She taught her-1 itself in an instant. Like one banished from a 
self how vain, how impossible was all hope, but $ celestial world, and remembering only by gleams 
was not altogether hopeless still. Her pride $ the inheritance to which he was born; so the 
and her love waged the sternest of conflicts, i* soul wanders hither and thither, seeking its 
and both were too strong for her peace. But ^ own, till, at length, in some favored hour, the 
she was glad he did not know—that no one $ portals of life are thrown open, the wealth 
knew it. “This is my secret,” said she, “and 5 which they inclose shines forth, and, in the 
no one shall tear it from me. If I only need ? glory of that vision, it is forgotten that sight 
not have known it; if, as for the past years, I \ is not possession, and that this is only what 
oould have gone on without suspecting that < shall be. 

Roger was more to me than tho nearest of kin £ On a pure, bright June morning, a youth rode 
might be; that would have been well. But t slowly afong an accustomed road by the river 
since it is not so, I will do like brave women of | side. Here was a man, who yesterday was a 
whom I have heard—be happy as I can be, £ boy—a poet, who was yesterday a dreamer, 
conquer myself by long striving, and as I have { Then he was poor: now ho was rich. Hitherto 
not the love of one, live for that of all. God J; indeed, the world had given him what it calls 
knows that this trial has not come through any !> good—wealth and such honors as his years 
foolish imagination, any romantic dreams of * could claim. Nature had done her part for 
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him, giving him manly beauty and strength, \ ried into execution, and Roger Thorpe became 
and a quick, keen intellect. But what were j distinguished among his fellowB for fine talenta 
these or anything she could bestow upon her \ and scholarly acquirements. What he wrote 


child, while she kept her motherly face veiled 
from him and baffled all his searchings? The 
youth of Roger Thorpe had not been a remark¬ 
able one externally. Removed from the neces¬ 
sity of personal exertion, and finding even the 
difficulties in the way of knowledge smoothed 
down as before a more than king, existence 
had presented only its softer side, and he was 
unconscious that there could be any other. But 
vague dreams of a life that should be more than 
this had kept the boy restless. While fortune 
had sung to him with flute-like tones, sometimes 
his heart thrilled as if a trumpet called him to 
battle. The uncertain and disjointed syllables 
in which the outward world spoke, now and 
then gathered themselves into words and uttered 
the beginnings of great lessons. Like a dumb 
giant, struggling to express his tumultuous 
thoughts and forming only inarticulate sounds, 
so looked the world. But as if some divinity 
had restored the power of speech, he now seemed 
to hear clearly. The veil had passed away like 
a summer cloud, and nature stood smiling be¬ 
fore him, ready to open her infinite heart and 
speak its fullness. All within and without ra¬ 
diated with new l : ght, and he stood like a king 
amid his broad and fair possessions. The river 
lay motionless in the soft morning sunshine, 
and in it the shadows of trees, hills, and clouds 
slept lazily. Light vapors floated away in the 
distance beyond the furthest mountain tops. 
All the air was filled with bird songs, but gayer 
and more musical than birds, were the thoughts 
that in a kind of measured chime flitted to aqd 
fro in the mind of Roger Thorpe. So this is 
what I was born for—to be the interpreter to 
others of the new glory my eyes are open to, of 
the new life that floods my soul. As if some 
inspiration had made me a prophet, I seem to 
see the great purposes of things clearly. I seem 
to know surely that I am one of nature’s elect, 
and that the beauty I have always loved is ready 
to drop into my hand. Now I can speak, I can 
write. 

Thus Roger Thorpe felt that all things bright 
and fair were his ministers, that all experi¬ 
ence through which he might pass, would only 
call forth new powers and make him greater 
and happier. Large were the plansne formed 
for himself, and strong the resolutions that 
henceforth no idleness or folly Bhould come be¬ 
tween him and his great object, the culture of 
the genius which he believed God had given 
him. These plans were in no small degree car- 


\ occasionally, was received with favor sufficient 

I to satisfy him in his first endeavors. Those 
who worship intellect paid him homage, and he 
was a favorite in society. Few inquired how 
^ much depth of heart the brilliant exterior 
S covered. Any one of the fair women around 
Shim would reward his attentions with most 
s gracious smiles, and be flattered by liis praise 
| without much questioning as to its sincerity. 
It was agreeable to have such eyes reBt upon 
y<?u in even a feigned admiration, and though 
| a suspicion would sometimes cross the mind 
^ that they read more than you quite cared to 
^ have known. He had something of a passion 
s for the study of character, especially womanly 
| character, for sounding the depths of fresh, 
> impulsive natures, and bringing the feelings of 
$ strong, proud souls under a kind of forced 
| subjection to himself. Should not a lover of 
^ beauty find delight in these most delicate mani¬ 
festations of human life, and was it of much 
$ consequence if a few, more sensitive, found that 
\ their affections had blossomed under too cold a 
| sky, so only one who was born a poet enjoyed 
: their little hour of grace and fragrance? Cer¬ 
tainly, no one could be more serenely uncon- 
| scious than Roger Thorpe of wounded feelings 
: or disappointed hopes. The need of love had 
£ never come home so closely to him that he 
| could understand it in others. In truth, he 
l was not aware that he received more than he 
$ gave—the entertainment of an evening, the ex- 
\ change of thought and sentiment in a few pass- 
\ ing conversations. 

$ But for once he learned to have lost his usual 
\ indifference and be conquered in his turn, nor 
$ was it considered cause of surprise when the 

I s most brilliant of belles and most accomplished 
of coquettes drew the regards of the young poet. 
As a painter might dwell on a new-found work 
. of art which approached his perfect ideal—as a 
s sculptor might yield Mb homage to the purity 
j and harmony of some marble form, so Roger 
\ Thorpe gave his artistio admiration to Clara 
| Lincoln—for the time quite rapt from himself 
$ in his dreams of love. 

\ “So Miss Lincoln is at last ensnared in her 
% own net,” said to her one of her privileged 
| friends. 

^ “Nets are for less gay birds than I, mo chert. 

5 Don’t think that ray wings are too closely 
j pinioned to fly when I wish.” 

} “Mr. Thorpe is well enough, but those fine 
$ eyes do wondrous execution. Take oare of 
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yourself and don’t die of a broken heart if > out by thick curtains, so that the air of quiet 
your lover flies first.” \ and seclusion which reigned there, was rendered 

“She is a weak woman who cannot hold what i more intense by contrast with the haste and 
she has made her own.” $ glare without. Books in choice bindings were 

“Every one thought him very devoted to Alice \ ranged along the walls; a few rare pictures hung 
Jay. She, poor thing! is looking.sorrowful and £ here and there, and graceful sculptured forms 
ghost-like, and seldom goes abroad now-a-days.” j occupied niches in the apartment. The green 
“Is Mr. Thorpe responsible for a little girl’s j carpet spread beneath like moss; delicate odors 
fancies? You know he is the soul of honor.” j of exotic plants shed sweet suggestions of tropi- 
“ Honor means anything and everything, so \ cal springs, and a mimic fountain threw its 
I dare say he may be. * Still I advise you to be > waters upward to fall again with a perpetual 
on your guard.” \ tinkle. The table in the centre was strewn with 

“I have no fears. In the first place, I under- S papers, and, sitting by it, Roger Thorpe gazed, 
stand him thoroughly, and know that he will \ half-entranced, upon the delicately-penciled cha- 
not care to be free until I should choose. Then \ racters before him. They were the last sheets 
secondly, I love him myself—just a little— 5 of the work into which he had thrown all the 
enough to make it agreeable to try to please j enthusiasm and culture of his nature; which 
his wayward fancies; and I am very proud of \ was a part of himself, a transcript of his own 
him. What better safeguard could I have?” $ nature. This then was to go forth in token of 
“Then I suppose you intend to put on the j the inspiration within him, a revealer to others, 
character of a literary lady, as would be be- \ as he believed, of the glorious fullness of nature 
coming in Mr. Thorpe’s future help-meet?” 5 and the beauty of outward existence. There is 
“No, excuse me from that! Who now-a-days j no joy so full of enchantment as that of haring 
would care for the goddess of wisdom herself, < accomplished something; brought into reality 
if she were to come down to captivate mortal \ that which lived only in our own Ideas. Such 
man?” £ pleasure we each of us know in greater or less 

“But I see him very often talking with Miss ^ degrees in our daily lives; it incites to noble 
Cushing, who has the reputation of being very ^ deeds, to heroic adventure, to long search and 
profound for one of our feebler sex. She may j wise invention. But who knows but he who 
steal Mr. Thorpe’s heart from you some day \ has felt, the joy of the painter when he lays 
with her solid accomplishments.” j aside the pencil and gazes upon the transfigured 

“I have little fear of any ill results from their ^ canvas? Who could enter into the soul of a 
metaphysical dialogues. A half-hour’s talk with i Phidias, as he saw the grand statue of Minerra 
a clever woman is very well; but as Roger says, s stand perfected before him, or of Michael An- 
clever women are always most admired by their | gelo, as the marvelous dome of St Peters hung 
own sex. Did you ever know a belle who talked $ in the firmament above. Not too small is 
about books? The thing is an absurdity,” and j humanity then to claim its kindred with Him, 
Miss Lincoln smiled at the argument with which, ! who looked on his broad creation, and behold, 
for the thousandth time, she fortified herself in \ it was very good. 

her pretty castle of indolence. And so the world | Noble and beautiful Roger Thorpe certainly 
goes—perhaps she was not wrong. Need one $ was, though you might fear the scorn which sat 
seek every gift? If nature has been graciously ^ around his mouth—the indifference and pride 
lavish, why not rest content? Why should the \ that sometimes haunted his face. But to-day, 
royal lilies toil and spin ? and why bright-winged { contempt and indifference for others were 
birds gather into storehouses? No art, no toil J merged in the satisfaction he felt in the ex¬ 
can impart the gift of winning lore, and what \ pression of himself that lay before him. Think- 
can make life worth the living if love be want- $ ing not much as to how men might receive it, 
ing? Can any tell me? $ he bad spent so mo of his happiest hours upon 

Ill for those who have that bright gift, if, in-1 it. From social life, from the claims of the 
stead of using it for its own use, to make other l world, from the smiles of his betrothed, ho had 
souls good and happy, they buy therewith empty \ come with, always fresh delight to his self-ap- 
adulation and food for capricious vanity. Better < pointed task. So, was it strange if then he 
be without the blessing, which must, in the end, | reasoned thus? They are wrong who say that 
change into a curse. * happiness depends upon love and sympathy. 

A room in the heart of the city, which the \ Suffering comes from the need of these, but he 
din and roar of the busy Btreet reached but j whose needs center in himself, will not fear 
faintly, and from whence the sunlight was shut 5 loss or change. Like the old gods, let us keep 
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ourselves calm within ourselves. If our souls j 44 Now, be honest—your criticism is of more 
ean attain serene heights above the misery and value to me than that of all the reviewers, 
folly of the race, let us keep them with no Praise or blame—don’t be afraid, Bertha. Did 
childish fear of the glorious solitude. We are it ever remind you of our childish days, when 
born alone, vre die alone—is it not as well to \ we dreamed straidge dreams, people^ the woods 
live, enjoy, work alone? I am happy; I am \ with our fancies, and made ourselves heroes 
growing into larger knowledge and thought— \ and divinities?” 

what more is needfbl? Mother, sister, wife—£ 44 Yes, the book was very like you—it was 
those are dear names, but the highest life docs jj yourself, Roger. How could it then fail to be 
not embrace them. With them—without them, $ pleasant to me?” 

mine shall be complete. $ “But judging of it impartially, throwing me 

A little time longer, and Roger Thorpe stood s out of the question—you can do that, Bertha, 
before the public as an author. One of the first $ and with that keen insight of yours, you could 
copies which he received of his work, was sent $ not help doing it. I will not be satisfied with 
away with these words inscribed on a fly-leaf, $ an y half-in-half answer.” 

“To my sister, Bertha Thorpe.” Before he had \ “Then, setting you aside; it is a book full of 
time to know what judgment would be passed ^ beautiful, pleasant thought and deep meaning; 
on his work, he was summoned to his mother’s jj to be studied amidst the grandest and loveliest 
sick bed. Very gently were the hours of her i* scenes of nature, as one would hang upon the 
life ebbing away, and she was serenely looking s Bps of an interpreter of some mystic tongue.” 
on to the Jay, when she should be reunited to ] The dark eyes of the young man glowed in 
the husband, whose image, remembered in its £ answer to her enthusiasm—then he looked dis- 
brave manhood, was perpetually young in her satisfied. Ho was silent for a minute, bending 
souL Through the weeks before her death, all i* his head low till the heavy brown locks shaded 
things in the household went on quite as usual, \ his dreamy face, almost perfect in its delicacy 
and you would hardly have guessed the over- \ and grace of mould. 

hanging shadow, but for an unusual gentleness, ;> “You have not said all, Bertha. No praise 
a kind of solemn peace, like the twilight hush i is to be valued except with a spice of blame. I 
after the sun has set and before the evening jj must have it.” 

darkens. $ “I felt one want in reading it—the want of 

One day, after Roger had been dreaming, \ intense, earnest feeling—of expressions of in¬ 
half-awake, half-asleep, in the dim light of a \ Merest in the great needs of our race, of con- 
November afternoon, he roused himself as his $ demnation of the sins and sympathy with the 
sister entered the room, and watched her with \ faults of our fellow-beings.” She looked at 
scarcely raised lids, while she moved quietly < him, as if fearful of offending, 
across the floor. It is a real pleasure to look $ Ho said, 44 Go on, go on; I like to hear yon. 
at my sister, he thought—so quiet, so uncon- $ You look at everything from just the opposite 
acious, and doing everything with tho least pos- ^ point of view to myself. Did you know that 
sible commotion, as if she had fairy fingers. { we aro perfect antipodes?” 

What a blessing Bhe is in my mother’s sick \ 44 It is what one might write in a perfect world, 

room—she, the true child, rather than I! And ^ with no God, if that could be. Now, with all 
• a slight pang of conscience was felt, at the re- ^ the activities that make it such a grand thing 
membrance, quickly expelled, of sundry occa- $ to be alive, I long to see you in the ranks of 
sions when filial duties had been too irksome to £ those that struggle to push on the better days, 
him to be very carefully performed. 44 Bertha, $ instead of trusting in their own creations, 
my dear, could you not sit still and talk just a \ though over so beautiful.” 
few minutes?” said he, as she was leaving the $ “I plead guilty in part; if there is one word 
room, $ I hate, it is reform. What would be the good 

“Certainly,” she replied, turning with a s of my wearing out, vexing and fretting myself 
smile, 44 1 thought you were asleep. I am ready $ with the idea, that I must be a progressive man, 
to talk or listen as seems good to you.” \pro this and anti that, always groping ii^the 

“You have not told me what you think of ji darkness in search of human miseries?” 

book; now let me have your opinion.” | “One does not have to search long to find 
A slight flash colored her cheeks. “I must«! them in abundance.” 
not be so vain as to anticipate the critics, and, § “There is so much wailing st vice and folly, 
of course, I could only praise in the very face i that people have forgotten what wisdom and 
of the writer.” 'beauty are. As Goethe—grand soul—says: It 
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is not by attacks on tlio False, but by the calm \ shadows, and her whole nature filled with that 
showing forth of the True, that good is to be $ quiet which succeeds the violence of strong 
done. Only let us be faithful to our own voca- % feeling. He took her by the hand, and looked 
tion; if thinkers and scholars, especially to s at her with an inquiring expression, 
that, and reforms will take care of themselves. $ “My child, you are too worn to plan and 
I see you will not be convinced.” ’ ji think! let me do it for you. What need of any- 

“If I were sure there were no lazy selfishness $ thing but rest?” 
hidden under this charming philosophy!” She ij “You know I am alone now, and must act for 
rose, and Roger, as he replied, moved toward $ myself,” and she paused lest she might betray 
her, $ herself. Roger was just about to say, “May 

“You must be more merciful to us; every 2: not your brother act for you?” when a new 
one in the world is selfish but my dear sister.” Jthought struck him, and he remained silent. 
And he bent to look into her truthful eyes, \ Was he then her brother? Could he act for 
while ho kissed her cheek almost reverently, j her? Must she not go her way alone? And 
After sho went, he wondered if Bertha seemed < what if she loved him better than as a brother? 
to him quite like a sister; thought, what if she 2; He looked at her with an almost cruel intent- 
were his wife, she, the purest, noblest mind he $ ness, determined to read the secret of her soul, 
had ever found among women. He concluded > if there were one. The face, drooping and tear- 
that, after all, she was too cold for loving, too $ ful, baffled him. 

much of an enthusiast to give her heart to one s “Our mother's generosity has made me quite 
man, and, perhaps, too simple and plain to make ij independent. Yet I want a home and something 
in a home the radiant sunniness he wanted l to do which will occupy my thoughts. Mrs. 
there. i* Blythe has offered me the one, and I shall find 

Under the frowning autumn sky, beneath a $ the other in teaching her grand-daughters.” 
turf strown with the dead summer lenfiness, \ “Bertha! pardon me; but it is absurd! Be- 
Mrs. Thorpe was laid to rest, and her children $ come a teacher of children—the companion of 
turned away, both sorrowing, though with a$a stupid old lady! Why not stay in this home 
different sorrow. With the one, sincere as was \ of our childhood till Clara and 1 are married? 
the mourning, it was not entwined with all the s Then you know what a joy our sister would be 
relations of life, and in a few months all would \ in our household.” 

be the same, inwardly and outwardly, as if this $ A slight quivering of Bertha’s lips did not 
grief had not been. But to the other, the loss escape his keen scrutiny, 
was one which, with every new morning and $ “You are kind, Roger; but I shall be happier 
evening, would Bccm to grow fresher, which $ as I have chosen. And do not you see that it 
would force itself upon her in her familiar \ is best?” 

occupations, her daily dutios, her walks, her ^ “It is best, if you will be happier; but are 
prayers. Henceforth her way was to be as you not giving up your brother very coldly ?” 
lonely one, with no more a mother, no more a $ “How giving you up, Roger? For your own 
home on the earth. And the young spirit, as 2; sake, and more—for our dead mother's sake, I 
it tasted the first drops in that bitter cup, the s could not do that. If ever you are in need of 
cup impossible to put away from the lips, cried ^ me, you will know I could not do it.” 
out in its desolation. To look forward to long, \ Roger said only, “You always do what is 
dreary months and years, and see no joy in s quite right, Bertha; but remember—we are 
any of them; to dream of a happiness that $ brother and sister in our separation as much as 
might have filled existence to the brim, but 2; we were in our childish sympathies.” 
which can never, never be; to think of cheer- $ She left the room, and the brief conversation 
fol homes where smiling wives, mothers, and j; ended, while he sat thinking, dreaming of wbat 
daughters dwell, and feel that there is none ^ might have been—of past joys, of the sl^onfe, 
suoh waiting a new inmate—this is not the least \ constant love he had very likely suffered him- 
snd of sad experiences. Gradually, thank God, \ self to lose, and wondering if that for which 
the sting of it passes away; each hour, coming \ he had exchanged it would be satisfying and 
darkly veiled, looks back with a sweeter, calmer ij true. After all, what did it matter, and why 
face; somewhere the wandering wing finds a * should the one or the other veiy much affqft 
nest and a resting-place for itself. < his peace? It was a pleasant thing to be loved, 

“Will you hear my plans, Roger?” asked ^ and Bertha was too sensible a girl to suffer 
Bertha, her calm face stiller than ever, her £ from any such fancies. 

deep, soft eyes darkened with only the wonted * A few days more, Roger and Bertha Thorpe 
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had separated from the home of their childhood, j 
from apartments consecrated by tender memo- i 
riot of the dead, from the familiar scenes J 
where they had played in childhood and held j 
pleasant converse in later years, from books \ 
and pictures, trees and flowers, each of which j 
had its history written deep in their hearts. It j 
was the threshold of a new era, and, looking j 
hack from it, how fair, how sweet lay the past \ 
behind them in its morning glory! Fresh and ; 
dewy as the fields of Eden, free from spot or J 
aloud, are tho remembrances of days we have J 
spent with dear ones, after lover and friend > 
have been put far from us, and the brightness } 
baa faded from our path. But we may not j 
long look backward; though the past bids us, ; 
“ Weep!” the present equally commands, “Act!” j 
and the future, 44 Hope!” J 

The young author went back to the quiet of J 
his study, to the growing promise of his fame— i 
to the smiles of his chosen bride. For Bertha \ 
waited only a common-place routine which she i 
had neither the energy nor the wish to change. J 
M>rning and evening glided into one anotheri 
In their monotonous round, distinguished by J 
neither pleasure nor pain. She seemed a burden S 
to herself, as Bhe moved about from day to day, \ 
with a dull, dim longing in her heart, and a j 
wondering if many weary weeks must so creep 
on, before earthly things should become to her j 
the shadows which now they seemed. A lethargy j 
crept over her brain, her step grew languid, J 
time and space, and all else indifferent to her, \ 
and one spring morning, at her self-imposed \ 
task, hearing lessons drowsily repeated like the S 
ham of bees, she fell asleep. It was a long, j 
troubled sleep, disturbed by vague sounds and | 
titling phantoms, with sometimes a vague con- ! 
•ciousness of life, or death in life. When Bhe j 
opened her eyes again, weak as she was, and j 
strange as all seemed, she had come back from j 
the gates of death to a new world. Flowers; 
were budding, birds were singing; but the 3 
hopes in her soul, springing from Borne un¬ 
known^ source, were fairer than flowers, and 
the new joys of existence were better than bird : 
•ongs. Now, in her mature womanhood, serene 
and strong, the past love not blotted out, but 
living to deepen and enlarge the sympathies of 
her nature, she gave herself anew to her work. 
They were not great things that she devised for \ 
herself; she did not talk to others of what she 
w<mld do; she did not open nor carefully strive 
to mde it. Her name was not mentioned among 
those of the benefactors of mankind; the public 
that praisos as well as blames, indiscriminately, 
did not bear of it; and even the few who knew i 


her, that is, saw her every day, ate, and walked, 
and talked with her, did not much understand 
that she was in any wise above them. Yet, I 
believe that He who sees truly, saw through the 
outward veil how His child was growing into 
angelic stature: in the welfare of others hor 
own becoming more and more merged, tho old. 
self-assertion and pride softening, and the dis¬ 
trust that had onoe brooded over her changing 
into comfort and faith. 

“What was her work?” That which is ours, 
each one of us: to keep alive the energies of 
the mind, to cultivate pure tastes and genial 
impulses, and to see to it that, with these, the 
soul does not become enfeebled or dwarfed. 
Expecting no greater bliss to crown her days 
than what the present sup'plied, she sought 
those whom she could benefit by the power of 
her influence in word or deed, or by the alms 
which were less welcome than her mild presence. 
To her many owed the impulse which first led 
them to think of and desire an elevated, true 
character. And where neither her speech nor 
her charities could reach, her prayers, her un¬ 
spoken sympathy were given continually. 

Again Roger Thorpe was alone in his study. 
A single lamp lit the pleasant surroundings, on 
which he looked, that night, with all a Cynic's 
indifference. Many things vexed his thoughts 
as he paced to and fro; the brown hair falling 
over his forehead, and his lips curved with a 
smile of intense scorn. That day, tho dream 
of love of the past months had faded. Faint 
though it was, it had been something to him, 
and his pride was wounded to know that lie had 
given more than he had received. The caprice 
of Miss Lincoln had wearied at the devotion 
her lover almost unconsciously exacted, and 
one day, piqued by mutual reproaches, they 
angrily separated for the last time, and Roger 
had just learned of her new engagement. 

“Well, why do I fret? I am myself still; 
more than she or any earthly being could have 
made me, and it is ridiculous to bo disturbed 
by such trifles. That is the mind of women— 
fickle, feeble, vain, all of them.” Like a phan¬ 
tom, rose suddenly before his memory, a sweet, 
earnest face, bending toward him and with ques¬ 
tioning eyes looking into his. “Be it so—or 
be it not,” he said, shutting his eyes to the 
vision, “henceforth I will look upon them as 
dolls, children, and give my sober thoughts to 
something nobler. Neither wife nor child shall 
stand between mo and what I will yet do. My 
fate or rather my will has so decreed it, and I 
am quite sufficient to bear whatever evil cornea 
with my lonely lot.” 
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Roger Thorpe grew a cold, proud man, vainly ^ Bertha Thorpe sat alone—an open letter 
seeking the friendship of men and rarely sought { spread before her, which had stirred her soul 
by them. Those who honored his gifts feared ^ to its very depths, awakening emotions which 
his sarcasms. Only one or two most similar to ^ had long slumbered. Thus wrote the brother 
himself in tastes, and standing high in their j; of her early days: “Once you said to me that 
profession of letters, found their way to him jl when I needed you, I would know that you 
.and trusted him for an interest he did not deign s would not giro me up. I will not presume too 
to express. The reception his works met from \ much upon that, nor ask what you cannot be- 
the public tended the more to embitter him, \ stow; but now that the hour of my need has 
stoical as he termed himself. In a small circle, $ come, I would gladly believe that you are not 
they were indeed read and warmly praised, but J indifferent to it. You know what my affliction 
beyond, no one knew them or cared for them. < is; how I dwell continually in an uncertain 
They did not come home to the experience of \ twilight, to which I sometimes think total dark- 
any but an elect few. No warm heart felt itself $ ness would be preferable. When this first came 
kindled into more glowing warmth; no humble, < upon me, I bore it with what fortitude I pos- 
generous soul was lifted by them to nobler | cessed. Unsubmissive and sullen, 1 sought aid 
heights. £ neither from above nor around me. But at last 

And when the fame of the first days was < my will was compelled to yield, and my soul 
passed, the young writer began to ask the l cried out in its loneliness for a support and 
secret of his failure. People were stupid; the ^ helper, human or divine. Since then, I hare 
world was intensely practical. Homer might s been another man. How I know not—but the 
sing and Plato talk in modern cities, and men J need of human love has come and makes me 
pass by on the other side; so let his philosophy $ like a child again. Bertha, I once loved you 
and his songs suffice the philosopher and the % as a sister; later, when I thought of you, it was 
poet; so let another dream fade out of my fancy. \ with a deeper interest, a tenderer feeling. And 
Soon I may look upon things practically, too, $ now I am sure that if any social joys are to 
and know what they are worth. Something I ij grow up around my manhood, it most be 
have left me yet; the glorious heritage of na- $ through you. It may be selfish to offer you 
ture, in itself, joy and beauty enough to keep J the wreck of my former self; but from that 
me from mourning; books, best of companions; ? wreck, there may, and with God's help and 
and the kingdom of my own mind. \ yours, there shall—arise a better life. So now 

But there came a stroke, worse than all i I ask you to become to me, if you can, dearer 
others. A dimness gradually grew over the jj than sister or friend. I ask you as my wife to 
shining daylight, a blur over the printed pages \ make my dark lot bright; to teach me the meek- 
on which his eager eyes were wont to rest. i> ness, faith, and goodness which make your own 
Like a flash, the truth at last came to him, that £ character beautiful.” 

henceforth a veil was to rest between him and < The early fervor and freshness of Bertha’s 
the motherly face that had always worn a wel- \ spirit had passed. She had learned to look at 
come, that nature would no longer smile for ij things with more soberness, and this new claim 
him, and nil pleasant sights be as though they \ startled her. To go out from the quiet, fami- 
were not. Only a glimmering of light was left, \ liar scenes to which she had learned to cling; 
and that, insufficient as it was, seemed to make £ to give up the daily employments rendered dear 
tho burden only the heavier. Almost frantio s by so many associations; to leave the work 
under the affliction, he clung to the last hope, \ which she had chosen for herself—was it pos- 
and when that failed, sunk into a melancholy, \ Bible to give up so much for the sake of one! 
the darker for that his past existence had been % Yet again, she remembered the wish of the 
so bright and joyful. To those who came around f mother whose memory she held most dear; she 
him with kind offers, he replied coldly, for, in | remembered how darkened and dreary would 
the universal blank, friendship was os little <> be Roger’s lot without her; and withal the old 
worth as all else. Pleasant theories, beautiful $ love pleaded for him with a voice she could not 
dreams, strong self-sufficiency, all had vanished $ resist. So, in her mature womanhood, Bertha 
in a moment. Amid his gloom, seeking on the ^ Thorpe took the name and station of wife, 
right and left for consolation, the resolve grew $ almost doubting whether it was for good o*m 
up, as he had been alone in his joys, so to be | that she did so, trembling at the accomplish- 
in his trouble, and to bear silently the lot which 1 ment of the youthful dream that had seemed se 
it seemed no ray of brightness could ever miti- $ impossible to be realized. 

gate. * It was in darkness of outward vision, and 
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with many misgivings as to his right to join s love mingled with something like deepest rever- 
his own saddened fate to the life which was $ ence, with which he regarded his wife, seemed, 
worth so much as a minister of good to many. ij of itself, in the daily response it met with, enough 
But the hope which encouraged him that they j; to make happiness perfect. But beside this, his 
might work for each other, and together for s soul had opened to behold the great relations 
those around them, was not a vain one. Re- { which bind together all God's creatures, to know 
turning to the quiet home of their early days, ^ that for the noblest and largest culture, there 
they seemed almost to have begun their exist- $ must be wide out-going sympathies and willing 
ence again, an existence which daily grew more * labors and sacrifices for human weal, 
and more fruitful in blessings, and filled with s A new inspiration showed itself too in what 
the light and joy of mutual love. Bertha found l he wrote, and men began to recognize his power 
that in her quieter, and perhaps narrower sphere, \ and delight in yielding to its influence. And 
there need be no narrowing of her affections; \ though a large popularity or long fame may 
that in the tender care and constant sympathy > never be his, yet doubtless many a good deed 
she gave one, there was no lack for all who had ? and true feeling will grow from the earnest and 
need. | beautiful words he has spoken in the world. 


Though Roger Thorpe had many hard lessons | 
yet to learn—though the long, constant pres- £ 
sure of the burden laid on him sometimes chafed i 
and fretted his spirit; yet he found a peace and > 
substantial satisfaction in his present lot, which i 


Like the pilgrim’s, his way down into the valley 
of humiliation was rugged and thorny, but he 
finds there the air pure and balmy, the sunshine 
clear, and the turfy meadows bright with blos¬ 
soms. 


all his days before he had never known. The 


UNDER THE SNOW. 


BY 8YLVIA A. LAW80N. 


▲ wmnro aoand doth haunt the winds to-night, 

And the black clouds shut out the silver stars, 
That else had shone on earth so chillj white, 

Like the cold clay upon the coffined bier, 

Under the snow. 

The woodbine tape upon the window-pane, 

When the low moaning voice sweeps lingering by; 
I listen for a voice I shall not hear again 
From lips that mnte within the chnrch-yard lie, 
Under the snow. 

I think in sorrow of that grave they made 
On the green hill-eide where the woods grew sear, 
And the pale fhee that from our sight they laid, 

That now lies sleeping in the midnight drear, 
Under the snow. 


And yet I know she cannot hear the blast 
That blows so chilly over her low bod: 

Cold is the bosom that has throbbed its last, 

And grave-yard dust lies on the lily lids, 

Under the snow. 

Under the snow how many a hope is laid I 
And hearts beat faster on this Winter night. 

Thinking of graves that only late were miulo, 

Now shronded np in chilly, chilly white, 

Under tho snow. 

Earth’s fhirest flowers black with frost lie low, 
Covered with mould, and dark and damp decay; 

The Summer brook hushed in its fairy flow, 
Sleeping in darkness with our flowers that lay, 
Undor the snow. 


LINES. 


BY B. SUMMKBS DAICA. 


I ax waiting for a voice to break 
The silence of the hour, 

The still, calm hush that lingers yet 
With sweet, unconscious power, 
That comes so kindly to relieve 
The darkness of this Sabbath eve. 

I dreamed me of a white hand laid 
So softly on my brow; 

Its touch had lingered like a spell 
That bad enthralled me now, 

If on the stillness of the air 
Hail floated by so sweetly there. 


A treasured tone, a whispered word 
With magic In its name. 

To steal, like witching music, from 
Each thoughtful toil and aim 
Its sordid, selfish, worldly cares, 

With troublous maze of wicked snaros. 

It comes not to my waiting ear, 

That deep, impassioned voice; 

And hero in loneliness shut la, 

I only may rejoice 

To fondly hope that lleavon may give 
Me hours ’twero glorious to relievo. 
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CHAPTER I. 

There was no other alternative. 

The old homestead must be sacrificed, or An¬ 
nette Burns must leave its sacred roof, and go 
out among strangers to earn, by the toil of her 
hands, little by little, the sum that was requisite 
for its redemption. 

Her face was very pale as she spoke of this 
to her parents, but its expression was firm and 
patient beneath that unusual pallor. 

It was a new experience to them all—this 
stom grapple with poverty. Mr. BurnB, though 
originally well'off, had an easy disposition, and 
could never say “no” to the friend who asked 
him for pecuniary aid. He had endorsed for 
the accommodation of two trusted friends, and 
those same friends had put their property out 
of their hands and conveniently “failed.” Mr. 
Burns’ entiro possessions would hardly satisfy 
the claims of the creditors; and now in his old 
age—Reconfirmed invalid—with his wife and two 
children, he found himself almost penniless. 

Elmstcad—the family residence—with its 
dozen acres of fine land, was mortgaged to 
liquidate the last claim; and if the amount of 
this liability was not paid within a given time, 
the Burnses would bo homeless. 

To Annette, alone, could this helpless family 
look for aid. Mr. Burns was confined to his 
room for the most part; Mrs. Burns, herself 
slender in health, was fully employed in attend¬ 
ing to her husband and Freddy, the six years 
old boy; there was none save Annette on whom 
to depend. 

And she? Reared tenderly, petted, and flat¬ 
tered, her life guarded from all care, what could 
she do in this struggle with life’s cold realities? 

When the trial came, Annette proved her 
worth. Elmstead was dear to her as her own 
heart’s blood; she could not see it pass into the 
hands of strangers, and leave her parents and 
dear little Freddy homeless! Never! so long 
as there was strength in her arm, and money 
oould be obtained by labor! 

And so she made her decision. She spoke of 
it very calmly. She would go to Miiltown, the 
great manufacturing city, and secure a place in 
the factory there. 

How her father’s pale forehead flushed, and 
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how the crimson heat of pride burned in her 
mother’s cheek at the thoughtl but the noble 
girl silenced all objections. 

“It is for the best,” she said—“I have lain 
awako all the past night to weep and pray over 
it. And now I am fixed. Nothing can change 
me.” 

“But what will Blake Hammond say?” asked 
her mother. 

A soft shade of rose-color swept up to the 
girl’s cheek. 

“If he is the true man that I believe him to 
be, he will bid me Qod speed! If he is less 
than that, his opinion can have no influenoe 
over me.” 

Scarcely had she finished speaking, when the 
postman entered and laid a note on the table 
before her. Every vestige of color fled from 
her face, as she read the few words written 
there, pressing her hand against her side like 
one in pain. 

Directly she went up to her chamber, and 
came down no more that day. Her sole earthly 
prop had fallen! 

At breakfast, she made her appearance, calm 
and emotionless as usual. She kissed little 
blue-eyed Freddy, stroked the white kitten that 
leaped purring on her knee, and conversed on 
indifferent topics with her accustomed cheerful¬ 
ness. When the meal was concluded, she laid 
two pieces of paper before her mother, and 
asked her to read the contents aloud. One was 
the note she had received the previous day— 
the other was her reply. The first ran thus: 

“Miss Burns —Circumstances, of which you 
must be aware, render it expedient that the 
childish Engagement,’ as we were pleased to 
term it, made between us so long ago, should 
be dissolved. Probably you will be as ready to 
agree to this request as I am to make it. Let 
me hear from you soon. Yours truly, 

Blakb Hammond.” 

The answer was brief and concise. 

“Mr. Hammond —Consider yourself free. 

Annnttr Burns.” 

To all the surprised exclamations of her 
parents, she returned but one reply. 
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“It is better so; and let the subject never be 
renewed.” 

And from tAat day forth the name of Blake 
Hammond was unspoken at Elmstead. 

But despite her seeming serenity, it cost An¬ 
nette no light effort to submit to the sundering 
of a tie, which, for four happy years, had bound 
her. Four years ago, when she was nineteen, 
and he twenty-two, she had pledged her faith 
to Blake Hammond, and they were to haye been 
married on the coming Christmas day. 

Circumstances had occurred, which, to the 
worldly mind of young Hammond, justified him 
in breaking his plighted word, and casting the 
trusting girl from his heart. 

no was ambitious, though poor; he aspired 
to wealth, his idol; and how could he ever reach 
the glittering treasure, if he married an insol¬ 
vent’s daughter? 

CHAPTER II. 

Fob. five long months had Annette Burns 
toiled in the noisy factory. Far from all her 
kindred, in a strange city, and among unsym- 
patbizing strangers, she went about her daily 
task. From “cockcrow until starlight”—the 
same weary,- monotonous round—unvaried by 
a single kind word or friendly smile. Every 
thread that she wove in the senseless web was 
a record of the death of some fair hope; every 
desolate sunset marked the fading out of a little 
more brightness from her young life. 

Nothing but the thought that she was to save 
the beloved roof over the heads of her dear ones, 
buoyed her up and kept her arm strong and 
willing. Only the remembrance that she was 
laboring for father, and mother, and Fred, 
eheered and sustained her. 

The other girls—her gay companions in the 
factory—expended their hard-earned money in 
gaudy dresses; she made no purchases—every 
dollar was hoarded as jealously as the miser 
hoards his gold. The first payment to Mr. 
Steele, the holder of the mortgage on Elmstead, 
had been promptly met; and only by the closest 
application and economy could she expect to 
discharge the next instalment. 

The girls sometimes joked her about her 
meagre wardrobe; the light-headed young men, 
employed about the establishment, called her 
die Quakeress; and her landlady entreated her, 
M a special favor, and for the credit of her 
boarding-honse, to purchase a new winter bon- 
het. Bat Annette endured all in silence, and 
iept on in the old way. 

Her quiet, statuesque beauty attracted much 
a olios, and, if sbt had so willed it, she might 


< have been what each one of her young com- 
l panions aspired to be—the belle of the factory, 
c But her sole wish seemed to be to escape obser- 
? vation; and sh/ turned a deaf ear to all the 
^ flatteries and gallantries of the admiring young 
* men. When strangers visited the room in which 
| she worked, she never looked at them, but kept 
l on with her business. What right had she to 
^ meddle with the gay and happy world! 

$ One day, her overseer, Mr. Granger, said to 
t her in passing, 

\ “Miss Burns, there is to bo a grand levee at 
s the hall this evening, in honor of the arrival of 
i; Mr. Templeton, the owner of the mill. He has 
\ been in Europe for the past two years. You 
^ have heard the girls speak of the ovation, I pre- 
$ surne?” 

I 31 “Yes, sir.” 

“ There will be music and dancing, I believe. 
Shall you attend?” 

“I believe not.” 

^ “Indeed! I had hoped otherwise. In fact, I 

( stopped to ask you if I might not escort you 
thither?” 

“Thank you. You are very kind; but I can- 
< not go.” She turned away to look after a 
$ woolen thread, and he walked on to bestow his 
$ attentions where they would be better appre- 
<: ciated. Mr. Granger was a self-conceited, little 
s man, and quite a favorite with the young ladies 
> in his room. 

* Attend"the levee! Annette said the words 
$ over to herself with sarcastic emphasis. She, 
$ whose best dress was a delaine, darned in the 
J: waist and exceedingly Bcant in the skirt! She, 
$ whose shoes were worn to the utmost, and now 
\ hardly sufficed to perform their wonted office! 

< But this day the girls were all in their holi- 
< day attire. There was a great deal of laughter 
X and bustle among them, and many enger glances 
^ were cast toward the door which opened into 
| that department. Annette asked no questions, 
* but the reason for this unwonted display was 
\ explained to her by the girl in the next row of 
\ looms. 

$ Mr. Templeton was coming in, that morning, 
\ to inspect the works. It was eminently fitting 
j that the owner and proprietor of all this wealth 
} should be received with some little demonstm- 
\ tion! 

5 Aye! the owner of them all! Annette’s heart 
«was very bitter toward this man. She felt 
s grieved with herself for it, but she could not 
> crush the feeling. He, rich and powerful, what 
| cared he for tbo toil and suffering of the humble 
> operative, by whose weary labor ho gained his 
■> wealth ? 
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She would not even turn her head to get a < 
glimpse of him, when he came in, attended by > 
his secretary and a couple of the overseers. ^ 
The party halted by the loom fct which she was % 
engaged, and conversed for a moment about that > 
particular kind of cloth. One of the overseers \ 
made \iome inquiry relative to this web, and \ 
Annette, raising her head to reply, met the full $ 
gaze of Mr. Templeton. He disappointed her. $ 
She had looked for a wiry little man, with hard \ 
features and cold eyes—she saw instead a tall, > 
well-developed figure, with a face at once noble < 
and striking. A massive forehead, crowned by j 
clustering curls of brown hair, deep, fathomless \ 
brown eyes and finely-cut features. The only ; 
trace of haughtiness was in the firm compres- ; 
sion of the lips, and the almost stately carriage ! 
of the head. Mr. Templeton evidently noticed j; 
her scrutiny, for he bowed to her as if in ac- 
knowlcdgment, and passed on. $ 


CHAPTER III. $ 

The levee was “splendid.” So the girls said, j 
the next day. Mr. Templeton was present, and < 
though he had not danced himself, he had put $ 
no hindrance on the gaiety of the others. They { 
all united in pronouncing him a handsome, ], 
kind-hearted gentleman; and wondering if he ^ 
was to marry the beautiful Miss Gordon, to $ 
whom report assigned him. £ 

Returning to her boarding-house, at dinner £ 
time, Annette was obliged to step into the $ 
gutter to allow a stylish carriage, with a span \ 
of black horses, to pass by. Casually glancing s 
up, she saw that the occupants were Mr. Tern- $ 
pleton and a young lady of surpassing loveli- \ 
ness. The fair face was turned toward him, | 
wearing a gay smile. The ermine tippet and $ 
Telvet mantle repelled the cold which made An- : 
nette shiver in her thin cotton shawl. 

That night her prayer was long and fervent, 
and its burden was: “Oh, God! keep me from : 
▼ain envyings!” $ 

The week was a weary one. It was mid- I 
winter, and the severe cold, acting on Annette’s | 
delicate organism, produced influenza and fever, j 
Her miserable shoes admitted the snow at every j 
step, and her well worn garments were but a \ 
slight protection against the wintry blasts. For j 
five days she was confined to her room; but; 
feeling better on the sixth, she resumed her: 
place at the mill. It was Saturday, and the 
day on which the quarterly payments fell due. ; 
At night Annette went down to the counting- 
room with the others; but the warmth of the j, 
parlor so overcome her, that she did not rise 


from the chair into which she had sunk, at her 
entrance, until all her companions were gone. 
The paymaster had left too; only Mr. Templeton 
remained. She went up to his desk with her 
unspoken request in her eyes. He made no 
remark, but counted out the money, entered the 
payment on the book, and opened the door for 
her as she departed. 

Arrived at her boarding-place, from force of 
habit, Annette counted the roll of bills, but 
started in surprise when she had finished. 
There was the full amount of her three months’ 
wages. For the five days she had been absent 
no deduction had been made. 

Annette was not easily tempted, and the 
money, though of great importance to her, had 
no power to make her forswear her honesty. 
Her very first act on Monday morning was to 
go down to the counting-room and explain the 
mistake. It was yet early when she arrived, 
and, as before, no one was there but Mr. Tem¬ 
pleton, who, engaged in reading the morning 
paper, did not notice her entrance until she 
spoke. 

“There has been a mistake made in my quar¬ 
terly account,” she said. “Sickness compelled 
me to be absent from my work five days last 
week, and there has been no deduction made in 
my wages. There is the balance.” And she 
laid it down before him. 

“ I was aware of this,” was the answer. “ Mr. 
Granger keeps a record of all absentees. There 
was no mistake. We are all liable to sickness. 
Good morning.” He had forced the note into 
her hand and bowed her from the room before 
she could offer a single word of objection. 

And that afternoon’s mail carried all the 
ready money which Annette Burns possessed 
to Mr. Steele, her second payment on the mort¬ 
gage of Elmstead. 

The next morning a telegram was handed to 
her on her way to breakfast. 

“Freddie Burns is sick. The doctor has no 
hopes of him. Come home immediately. 

Your Parents.” 

This was all. And 6he—she—oh, heaven! 
had no means to defray the expenses of her 
journey, and no prospect of anything until next 
quarter’s day! And Freddie was ill—perhaps 
dying! Hear little golden-haired, blue-eyed 
Freddie! He called for her, no doubt—wept 
for sister Nettie to ^iold his fevered head, and 
moisten his burning lips! 

It was a long, lonesome forty miles to Farm* 
ingdale, but there was no other way. She must 
perform the journey on foot! But she must 
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hasten—not a moment was to be lost! Maybe J bewailings, a brief period of wearying heaven 
even now her darling was lying cold and pulse- \ with mad entreaties, and then came surcease, 
less in his last sleep! She clasped her hands > The angel of death would not be propitiated, 
in agony, and hurried down the path to the j and on the third day after her arrival, Annette 
factory. At the gate she met Mr. Templeton. $ held her brother to her bosom for the last time, 
She stopped instantly and addressed him. \ and saw him breathe his last, with his glazing 
“I want leave of absence!” she said abruptly. $ eyes fixed on her face in wordless love. 

“My only brother is dying, and I must go at \ One short week Annette tarried at Elmstead, 
once. I have just learned this, and have had $ and then went back to her toil. Her face was 
no time to give the proper notice.” } a little paler, her soft dark eyes a little more 

Mr. Templeton was startled, not less by her \ sad, but the sweet patience of her countenance 
tone, than by the wild pallor of her face. ^ remained unchanged. 

“Where does your brother live?” he asked, * She gave back the “pass” to Mr. Templeton; 
• “In Farmingdale.” < but when she essayed to thank him, a flood of 

“Very well; I will speak to Mr. Mayfield ' tears was all she could offer. And he had 
about it.” | glanced at her black dress and understood all 

“Sir, don’t delay a moment! Every second j without asking a question, 
lessens my chance of seeing him alive!” \ From that day the rich man was strangely 

“True. But the train for Farmingdale does ? considerate toward this humble girl. He sent 
not leave until half past two, and it is only j her books which could not be procured at the 
•even now. There is ample time. You go in > library, and, occasionally, a rare hot-house 
the cars, of course?” J flower found its way to her attic room in the 

A burning flush swept over Annette’s face. i great boarding-house. 

She felt her cowardice. How could she tell this > The winter passed away. March came. This 
rich and aristocratic gentleman, who counted \ was Annette’s natal month. How differently 
his dollars by the hundred thousands, that she j would she spend this coming birthday from 
had not the trifling sum necessary to pay her 5 the last! Then, all was joy, song, and sun- 
passage home? A moment only did false shame \ shine! Beloved friends had congratulated her, 
prevail—her own true courage triumphed. She S loving eyes had gazed fondly into hers, and rare 
lifted up her head, proudly, and said, > testimonials of friendship had been showered 

“No, sir, I do not go in the cars. I am \ upon her. Now how changed everything! She 
obliged to go on foot. Now you understand \ longed to go home for that one day—it would 
why I am in such haste.” | be so pleasant to pass her birthday at Elmstead, 

“On foot? May I ask—excuse me—isn’t it ^ with her desolate and bereaved parents. This 
forty miles to Farmingdale?” >longing was so strong that, unconsciously, she 

“Yes.” | spoke it aloud as she paused for & moment in 

“You cannot go on foot,” he said, decidedly. * the empty hall of the factory to adjust her 
“Take this pass. It will carry you through to $ shawl. 

Farmingdale, and beyond, if you wish, and j “Oh! if I only could! It would be *o sweet to 
afterward bring you back to Milltown. I am a \ spend that day, of all others, beneath the roof! 
director of the road. God grant you may bo < The Sabbath, too—doubly blessed! But it is 
in time!” { all right—God will be with me here as well as 

He pressed her hand, turned, and walked * there!” 


rapidly away. 

Oh! how fervently Annette blessed him! His 


Only three days intervened between then and 
the Sabbath, and the work was more than 


name went up to heaven in her prayers, asking * 
for all peace and happiness to rest upon him! \ 
That little deed of kindness had touched her ^ 
heart—she called Mr. Templeton haughty and i 

Purse-proud no longer! \ 

\ 

s 

CHAPTER IV. 

Sax was in season. Freddie.yet lingered. j 
With a glad cry he held out his little wasted } 
Hands and sprang into his sister’s arms. j 

There was a little season of prayers and sad ' 


usually pressing. The next day Annette’s web 
was exceedingly troublesome, and her task was 
not finished until some time after sundown. 
The other girls had left the mill, and, with a 
little nervous fear at the lateness of the hour, 
she hastened out. The gate was locked, and 
she was obliged to retrace her steps and cross 
the footbridge above the fall—a course which 
would make her walk a half-mile longer. She 
hurried over the bridge and struck into the 
air was keen; the evening-star lit; but the 
dark, narrow street at the extremity. The 
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tall buildings made the way dark and gloomy. ^ not recently dared to fathom. Thank God for 
In spite of herself, Annette felt frightened and \ it! Yes, she could speak now. But when she 
desolate, and fear almost lent her wings. S essayed it, her speech was only tears. Mr. 

There was a quick, firm step behind her; but j Templeton stooped to kiss them off. 
she did not look round—not even when it halted ^ “My darling! Your face has haunted me 
at her side. The voice which addressed her $ since the first look I had of it. The shadow 
drove all fear from her heart. It was that of \ has been always with me—now I am to have 
Mr. Templeton. \ the substance! Blessed reality !” 

“You are late, to-night, Miss Burns. Permit $ They turned an angle of the street and into 
me to attend you.” \ a sheltered covert. A horse attached to a sleigh 

He wrapped the shawl which he was carrying 5 was tied to a post. Templeton unhitched the 
carefully around her, and drew her hand within \ animal, lifted Annette in, and took his seat 
his arm. This protecting care was new to her, ^ beside her. To her surprised inquiry he said, 
but it was very sweet; why, she could scarcely jj “Forgive me, dearest; but I was in the ante-* 
have told, yet she knew that all fear and cold- i room, last night, and overheard you wishing to 
ness had gone away from her. . < be at home on your birthday. I am going to 

They went on a little way in utter silence; > take you there now. We will celebrate the day 
then he said, $ together, if your parents will receive me.” 

“Annette, may I talk to you freely?” * “Oh! Mr. Templeton!” 

At being called by her Christian name her !> That Sabbath—that quiet, sunshiny Sabbath 
heart beat fast. i; —what a joyous day it was to the residents of 

“Yes,” she said, faintly. Elmstead. A day of praise and thanksgiving, 

“Thank you!” He was holding her hand $ and tearful offering of thanks to the God of 
now. “It is abrupt, I know, Annette. But I s mercy and love. 

cannot see you wasting your youth and bloom $ And before Renynor Templeton left Farming- 
away. You must quit this factory life at once; $ dale, Elmstead was reclaimed iYom the shadow 
it is killing you. From this night it is ended! j: of debt, and the mind of Annette was at rest. 

Bo you hear me, Annette?” $ In May, the month of blossoms, the bridal 

Certainly she heard him; but she was utterly > took place, and the beautiful lady whom An- 
nt a loss to comprehend his meaning, though \ nette had once envied as the promised bride of 
she bowed her head in response. $ Mr. Templeton, was the bride’s maid. Isabel 

“Well, then; the existence that you take $ Gordon was a tried and trusted friend to Mr. 
from toil must be given to me! Annette, I love ^ Templeton—nothing more—and in after y&n 
you. I have watched you, when you little sus- $ she became as a sister to his fair young wife, 
pooted me. Speak to me, Annette. Is this love i Elmstead was kept in the fhmily ns a country- 
to be sent away uncared for? Is it?” \ seat, but through tho cold months Annette’s 

Annette saw, as with a flash, into her own \ parents shared with her the Btately elegance of 
heart, the sealed chambers of which she had * her husband’s city home. 


MY MOTHER. 

BY PHILA EARLE BAXIT. 


On her white coach all the long day, my mother X 

la patient waiting lies, $ 

Looking oat on tho path which load* to Heaven < 

With tendqp, wistful eyes. } 

▲11 the long day upon the shining hill-tope i 

Sho lingers and she waits, s 

Just where the golden glory falls upon her < 

From out the pearly gates. £ 

Slowly they swing npon their golden thresholds, $ 

Unclosed by angel hands; s 

And she, just standing at the blessed portals, s 

Looks on the Eden lands— 

Looks where the silvery stream flows through green pastures ; 
And through the rows of palms; £ 


And sees Heaven’s high, celestial, gleaming arches, 
Where echo holy psalms. 

Yot, turning from the vision, gently lingers 
This side the light and stars; 

Is there somo blessed mission still unfinished 
Without the crystal bars? 

Ab i yes—a few more pleading prayers to utter, 

A few more pleading prayers— 

A blessing to bestow, ero heart so loving 
Rests from Its weary cares. 

Then, when the long day passeth to ita sleeping, 
And passeth too tho night. 

She goeth homeward with the prayers and blessing* 
Just in the morning light. 
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SHE WOULD BE A HEROINE. 


BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Everybody is tired of living—you are, so am 
I, and so are our neighbors; nevertheless, if we 
▼ere told that we must die to-morrow, how dif¬ 
ferent things would look, and the ones who Jiad 
been loudest in declaring their contempt of all 
earthly joys, would be the most ferocious in 
their moans at the idea of renouncing them. 

Susan Carter—I beg pardon for her ugly 
name, but l was not her god-father—was miser¬ 
able among the rest; more miserable than any¬ 
body in the world, she thought; just as you and 
I have done a score of times, and shall again. 
We are as great fools as Susan, as mankind in 
general, only we do not believe it any more than 
Susan did, or than do the people whose follies 
we can discern so plainly from under the beam 
in our eyes. 

Susan was eighteen—an immense age in this 
era of the world, particularly in the blessed por¬ 
tion of it where the angel of life has set us down. 
Susan was pretty, but that did not satisfy her; 
she had bright eyes and red cheeks—she longed 
for orbs which possessed a “mournful meaning” 
and the delightful pallor described in romances. 
She was ridiculously healthy in spite of herself— 
she desired to lie awake at night, to watch the 
stars out and so on, and she never could. Sleep 
would come, appetite would follow the next 
morning; and if Suskn tried to go without her 
breakfast and be sentimental, the consequence 
was that she had what the doctors called a 
colic, and was forced to swallow camphor drops 
instead of weaving magnificent visions. 

She had but lately returned from boarding- 
school, where she had spent so many years, that 
her mother, as is too often the case, really knew 
very little of her child's character. But in most 
things, Mrs. Carter was a remarkably sensible 
woman; slightly satirical, perhaps; somewhat 
impatient of folly; yet kind, warm-hearted, and 
devotedly attached to her daughter. 

Susan was beset with a passion for becoming 
ft heroine—she wanted her life to go on like a 
three volume romance: nothing less would an¬ 
swer. The materials were sadly wanting and 
£«jsan’8 invention at fault. She had been happy 
ft* a child, her mother was wealthy, her home 
pW&sant: it really was a hard struggle against 
reality to twist existence into the shape she 
wished it to assume. 

Vol. XXXIX.—16 


Susan had been educated as all girls are in 
boarding-schools; probably the hardest study 
she did was over the surreptitious novels hidden 
away in trunks and all manner of safe places. 

Her intimate friend was well adapted to the 
task of cultivating Susan's romance, and she 
had omitted no instruction which it was in her 
power to give. 

She was a year older than Susan. She had 
been sent to school to break up a love affair, of 
course: there was not a girl but knew it in less 
than three days after her arrival and worshiped 
her accordingly. 

No plummet could have sounded the depths 
of the misery which Miss Josephine Mapes had 
endured. She was old in grief, had a heap of 
ashes where her heart ought to have been, an 
immense tomb-stone on top; and all manner of 
restless creatures, blighted memories, thwarted 
affections, and every other sort of uncomfort¬ 
able ghost, made a promenade ground of her 
bosom and tore at her soul with their icy fingers. 

She made a confidant of each girl in the 
school under terrible vows of eternal secresy— 
she drove them nearly frantic by shrieking in 
the middle of the night—she tried to tumble 
out of windows and poison herself with red\ 
ink and slate-pencils. There was nothing she 
omitted which could have won applause, and 
her companions idolized and reverenced her as 
it was their duty to do. She glided about, among 
them, but not of them, indifferent to amusements 
or study, not to be allured by pound-cake or 
pies, a moral desert, a stricken tree, a living, 
breathing novel, who without hesitation allowed 
herself to be read and pitied. 

She made Susan her chief friend; they were 
inseparable during the months that Miss Mapes 
remained in the institution. She told Susan 
every event of her life—she went back to her 
desolate childhood—she detailed the cruelty of 
her step-mother. At last she came to Hermion, 
the lover from whom she had been torn by the 
iron hands of tyrannical parents. 

Here I pause; I cannot do the subject justice. 

The effect which such companionship had 
upon Susan can readily be imagined. She re¬ 
turned home determined, at any cost, to become 
a heroine. She put her natural good sense aside, 
and converted herself into the most impossible 
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object that the teachings of Miss Mapes and her s real life—let jour soul expand its wings / 1 
novels could invent. ^ and so on for fourteen mortal pages of mixed 

These things dawned gradually upon her £ metaphors and wonderful counsels. Upon the 
mother’s mind, and filled her with more grief $ fifteenth page she reached the recital of her 
and consternation than, she chose to express. $ own sufferings, which she took from their com- 
She tried to reason with Susan, but finding that ^ mencement—back in the desolate childhood— 
useless, she could see no better way than to let $ and related to the blighted present. The tweaty- 
the fever reach its crisis, taking such measures ^ fifty page contained vague and terrible hints 
as suggested themselves to prevent the girl from j> “that death was near the writer, and had sent 
becoming ridiculous before the world. $ Truth before as a messenger/* and Susan read 

Susan was bound to have an aim in life—she s on to the thirtieth page, when she was obliged 
would mould her destiny into something new \ to drop the letter, leaving the half still unread, 
and strange! She wanted a career—space— * and give way to a burst of tears and sympa- 
glory—action, and the Lord knows what beside, j thcthio anguish. 

Her mother mildly advised that she should !; The novel was commenced. Susan concluded 
try some daily occupation—svceep a room, or < to let the plot take care of itself, and went to 
do plain sewing. Susan scouted the idea— \ work to bring her heroine upon the stage, and 
nothing but performing the impossible could \ get the hero down on his knees without loss of 
satisfy the cravings which the confidences of 5 time. 

Miss Mapes had roused in her soul. ^ She had been engaged for several days upon 

She tried to turn her mother into a tyrant, £ her labors before she concluded to take her 
such as‘Josephine had pictured her parents, but £ mother into her confidence. At last the desire 
Mrs. Carter declined utterly to play the part, * to be appreciated, to hear herself praised, con- 
and insisted upon being affectionate and for- ^ quered all other feelings. So one day, when 
bearing. \ Mrs. Carter entered the room, and asked the 

When that failed, Susan for a time concluded $ cause of her constant occupation, Susan re- 
to find sympathy in her mother’s companion- ^ vealed the whole and waited to see her parent 
ship; Mrs. Carter thought that safer than to $ burst into a flood of happy tears, or do some- 
have her seek sympathy elsewhere, so she list -1 thing proper for a sentimental mother upon 
ened to her confidences, and endeavored to make i hearing a secret of such importance, 
her see things through a less distorted medium; * Susan was ready to respond exuberantly, 
she might as well have tried to make a man in $ however the love and admiration might be dis- 


the nightmare believe he was not being ridden ^ 
by a demon with seven heads! s 

At last Susan took up authorship. Josephine 1 
had said that her soul was full of undeveloped ? 
genius, it should be kept silent no longer. * 
She began at once—no little poem—no slight ^ 
sketch—not she! Her nature despised maga- $ 
sines and abhorred newspapers; in nothing less $ 
than a thick dollar volume, with very fine print £ 
and as little margin as possible, could her spirit \ 
obtain release. s 

She shut herself up in her room, shook down $ 
her hair, placed her writing materials upon the * 
table, and began to pace the floor and arrange f 


played, and she shrunk into herself like a sen¬ 
sitive plant, or any other poetical thing you 
prefer, when her mother said, 

“Oh! my dear, are you going to add another 
to the list of young lady scribblers ? I thought 
you were as tired of them as I am.’* 

Susan looked injured and grieved. 

“If I had thought you could treat me in this 
manner, mamma, I should have kept my secret 
to myself.” 

“Please call me mother; you are not a baby, 
and English is your natural language. But 
about novel writing—the honest truth is, Susan, 
I doubt your powers. You can enjoy fine poetry 


or a pretty romance, but I do not believe that 
you possess genius; and certainly, my child, 
you would not wish to write a book that could 
only take a retired place among the hopeless 
Josephine, detailing her plans and asking for \ mediocrity which has flooded our country with 
a speedy answer and oceifos of sympathy. The £ so much trash?** 

response came before the first line of the novel i Susan longed to burst forth in an eloquent 
was written, and it gave Susan all the encour-$ tirade, and quote passages from Miss Mapes* 
agement she could have desired. | letter; but somehow, with her mother’s sensible 

* “Burst your shackles,” wrote Miss Mapes; $ gray eyes and somewhat quizzical smile fhll 
* “be no longer a butterfly—rush forward to the \ upon her, she found it difficult to get up heroics. 


her plot. But the ungrateful plot refused to j; 
be arranged—the characters would not present < 
themselves distinctly to her fancy. $ 

She sat down and wrote a long letter to l 
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She murmured—it would never do to write 
muttered, although that is always the plain 
English of the dove-cooing-expressive word— 
something about desiring sympathy, soul free¬ 
dom, and several other trifles, which American 
women pine for so much at present, and the 
road to which, judging from their conduct, leads 
through all sorts of dangerous places and ridi¬ 
culous adventures. 

“Every girl writes poetry,” replied Mrs. Car¬ 
ter; “but the sensible plan is to burn it when 
written. However, read me a few pages of your 
novel, Susan; if you have any literary talent, 
rest assured I shall be the first and readiest to 
acknowledge it.” 

Susan blushed and hesitated, bnt at length 
took up her manuscript and began to read. 
Her mother did not laugh, although she would 
have given the world to have done so; and 
Susan hurried on, believing that her parent 
was touched and growing quite tearful herself 
over her heroine’s misfortunes. 

When she paused and looked up, Mrs. Carter 
answered the questions in her face, quietly, but 
with no unkindness. 

“Authorship is evidently no more your fate, 
Susan, than it was mine. Take that one expres¬ 
sion, 4 The very fountains of her being coagu¬ 
lated at his words!’ My dear child, if you can’t 
compose better sense and better English than 
that, the money I have spent has been sadly 
wasted. Put your manusoript away—a few 
months hence you will blush for it. You have 
raised your characters all on stilts, people can’t 
go through the world upon such elevated heels. 
I don’t mean to be harsh, but since you ask my 
opinion, I must tell you that your story is only 
laughable; but let it console you to know that 
I once wrote things just as ridiculous.” 

Susan threw aside the manusoript in despair. 

44 Oh! mamma-” 

“Mother, if you please.” 

44 How unsympathizing you are! Josephine 
views me so differently—she believes in my 
talent-” 

‘‘That was your intimate friend at school?” 

“Yes; a noble, darling girl! Suoh a letter 
as she wrote me only a few days since, so full 
of sympathy and tender counsel.” 

“ Let me hear portions of it, will you ?” 

Susan was determined to soften her mother, 
the novel had failed to accomplish the work; 
but Josephine's letter could not help but touch 
her to the heart. 

She took the epistle from her desk. Mrs. 
Csrter shuddered as she saw the innumerable 
sheets. Susan turned to the passages where 


the writer detailed her own experience; the 
tears came into her eyes at the first words. 
She read the story of Josephine’s joyless child¬ 
hood, her after affections; she reached the heart¬ 
rending paragraph which began, 

“The mildew of grief has blighted my soul—” 

44 Hot milk will take it out of linen,” inter¬ 
rupted Mrs. Carter; “she had better try the 
remedy.” 

Susan thrust as many pages of the letter as 
she could into her bosom, and burst into a flood 
of tears. 

“What now?” asked her mother. “Why, 
Susan, you are a second deluge! You will 
certainly drown our household ark if you con¬ 
tinue.” 

“Oh! mother, you will break my heart!” 

44 I’ll buy a strait-jacket if you will send it 
to your friend,” returned Mrs. Carter, coolly. 
“What an injury that girl has done you by her 
romance and her pernicious advice! Indeed, I 
do not mean to be cruel, but if you could only 
see suoh nonsense in its true light, you would 
be heartily ashamed of yourself.” 

Susan was speechless. 

“Come,” urged her mother; 44 put by your 
novels, give up the friendship of that girl whom 
I will charitably believe crazy, and try to con¬ 
duct yourself like a sensible woman. You will 
find me the best friend you could bttve; I am 
quite young enough to understand your feel¬ 
ings. Can’t you trust me, Susan?” 

“Call me anything except that vulgar, detest¬ 
able name,” pleaded the young lady. 

“Fool!” said her mother. 

Susan’s delicate nature revolted! She could 
have quoted Scripture wherewith to have anni¬ 
hilated her unnatural parent, only as well as 
she could remember the passage applicable, it 
threatened brothers who call such names; there 
seemed to be no Biblioal prohibition against 
hard-hearted parents giving their offspring any 
appellation which gratified their cruelty. 

Susan did the next best thing which suggested 
itself; she went into a spasm of hysterics and 
swept toward the door. But alas! the fates 
were always averse to her succeeding properly 
in any bit of tragedy or romance! 

She stumbled over the hearth-rug and bumped 
her forehead against the mantle. 

44 Amanda with a black eye,” said her iron* 
mother; “that’ll never do, my dear—you will 
find arnica and brown paper in my room.” 

Susan wept, and moaned, and made herself 
miserable during the next two days. But her 
mother’s lecture had one good effect; she went 
back to her manuscript, read it over, really 
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gained a dim consciousness that it was less { Of course she screamed, tried to run, but 
admirable than she had supposed, and ended J could not, and wa9 frightened half out of her 
by putting it in the fire. * senses, as any other female would hare been 

When Mrs. Carter thought that the girl must !> in the same position. Before the dog had ^n 
have begun to come to her senses, she went up $ opportunity to harm her, even if such was his 
stairs and held a long, serious conversation with s intention, a young man hurried down the hill 
her. But Susan was not in a mood to listen to $ and drove the brute away with a thousand exe- 
reason, or receive much benefit from advice. $ orations. 

The scarlet fever of American-girl-absurdity ^ Susan had seated nerself, really faint with 
was upon her in its full force, and neither alio- \ alarm; when she was able to think and see, 
pathic doses or homoeopathic drops of counsel $ Bhe beheld a handsome young man bending over 
had the slightest effect. \ her, offering her water from the spring in a 

She desired to believe herself desolate, alone ij pooket cup; and everything was so like a scene 
in the world. She would have been glad had ■; in a novel, that Susan nearly swooned from de- 
her mother put any restriction upon her, orJ light. 

committed some act which she could have con- < Under such ciroumstances, could she do any- 
strued into oppression and tyranny. But Mrs. ^ thing but fall in love with her preserver—any- 
Carter refused to turn herself into a female thing but blush and pale alternately, as she 
Blue-Beard, or play the part which is given to ^ listened to his exaggerated self-reproaches for 
parents in so many novels. ’ £ that which was no fault of his? 

She talked kindly, tried by affection to win \ Of course Susan dreamed of him that night, 
Susan back to a reasonable feeling of duty and ij and opened her heart the next day in a long 
share of common sense; but Susan was away in s epistle to Josephine; but before that fair dam- 
her idol world, and preferred rather to listen to $ sel’s answer had time to arrive, other events 
Josephine’s lofty precepts, than to acquire any- ij had occurred which turned the thrilling hour 
thing approaching child-like submission and j; into the work of destiny—Susan had met her 
obedience. $ fate—at least that was the way she turned it in 

They lived upon the outskirts of a large town $ her mind, 
which considered itself a city, out quite among | The next day she was unable to visit the 
the fields; and Susan began a system of long $ grove, but the afternoon after that she wended 
walks—solitary rambles, she called them in her $ her way thither, and, by the merest accident in 
letters to Josephine—dark hours of self-corn- \ the world—oh, no! what a miserable chronicler 
munion, with nature for her only friend. * I am—by the special interposition of destiny, 

Of course, the correspondence continued with \ there was the young man again, on that occa- 
its former strength and rapidity. A ream of % sion without dog, or gun, or any other dan- 
note paper did not last Susan any length of $ gerous implement or beast. He looked so pale, 
time, and the epistles on both sides were enough $ so sad, so handsome, that any young girl would 
to have startled their respective grandmothers % have taken him for an Italian prince in disguise, 
from their respectable graves. $ and an older person would have decided at once. 

There was no subject they did not disouss, no \ that he must be a third-rate actor out of em- 
feeling they did not reveal, breaking the harsh- jj ployment. 

ness of English with Spanish sighs, Italian $ They met, they conversed. Susan knew that 
spasms, French groans, German growls, and in- s it was improper, but for the life of her she 
terjections from every other language that was ij could not run away. He walked by her side 
ever conceived or taught by the high-pressure j; part of the way home, left her with faltered 
system of a modern boarding-school. jj words and a glance that thrilled her being. 

There came a time when Susan’s rambles $ Isn’t that told in a beautiful style? I copied 
were fraught with a deeper interest than they *1 it from her letter to Josephine, 
had possessed at first. $ Twice again they met, but no longer by 

Her dreams took an aim, a visible shape—s chance! The dark-eyed youth had found a 
she met with an adventure and she fell in love, j voice—oh! such a voice! He told Susan that 
She had walked a long distance from home, $ he was alone in the world, wretched, a pining 
and was romantioally pacing up and down a \ soul searching for its lost mate. He had found 
pretty grove which she haunted a great deal. \ that other half—she was the beautiful moiety— 
when a big dog suddenly sprang down a little ^ his queen—his morning-star! 
slope and appeared fully determined to put an \ She might drive him from her—he knew she 
end to her troubles then and there. * would—he wanted her to do it—he was a pre- 
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inmptuous stranger—no, not a stranger—their 
kindred souls had spoken—worlds could not 
separate their spirits now! But as far as the 
material substance went, they must part! It 
was her duty to drive him away—she would do 
it—he must go—the river ran black and deep 
beyond the city walls—no, beyond the old 
brewery—beneath its turbid waters he should 
find repose. 

A three volume romance compressed into a 
single paragraph—a valuable lesson to learn! 

Susan did not bid him go; she wept—she 
faltered—she turned to depart—he made-a ges¬ 
ture toward the river—she shrieked—he fell on 
his knees—she sank into his arms—he called 
her Evangeline—she called him Spiridion—they 
vowed to die together—but first they would let 
their souls speak and tell of a hard fate and 
fortune lost on the one side, an unnatural 
mother and an uncongenial homo upon the 
other. 

The next day they met again for the purpose 
of bidding each other an eternal farewell—he 
meditated pistols, she poison. 

Yet it was decided that he should see her 
once more! They repeated Romeo and Juliet— 
he told her that he knew where she lived, and 
asked only that he might come into her garden 
that evening, and recite the scene under her 
window. 

The fortunate girl had a window not like 
common ones, but draped in vines, and alto¬ 
gether romantio and picturesque! 

Yes, he might do that; then they must part— 
her mother would curse her—they must say 
farewell. 

That evening Susan stood in her chamber, 
after her mother had gone to bed, dressed in 
her most becoming attire, looking, as much like 
Juliet as she could manage to make herself. 

The full moon shone brightly and illuminated 
the garden, the spring flowers sent up a sea of 
perfume, and, altogether, the scene was as 
heavenly as possible. 

A sound below—the preconcerted signal. 
Susan leaned against a table, faint with excite¬ 
ment. A thrilling voice began: 

“ He je*t* at warn that never felt a wound! 

Bat, eoft! what light through yonder window breaks t 

It is the East, and Juliet is the sun I 

She moved to the window—dropped on one 
knee—leaned her head upon her hand. 

“ 'Oh! that I were a glove upon that hand! 1 ” 
cried Romeo. 

“Bow wow!” responded Bose, the dog, dis¬ 
turbed in bis slumber under the back steps. 

“ ‘Ah, met’ ” said Juliet. 


44 ‘She speaks!’ ” said Romeo. 

“Bow wow!” said Bose again, more ori¬ 
ginal, but less musical than the lovers. 

“Confound that dogl” muttered Romeo. 

“He’ll wake my mother!” moaned Juliet. 

Silence again—Bose concluded that he had 
been deceived by a bad dream and laid himself 
down to sleep onoe more. The scene went on— 
the actors gained confidence—the moon shone 
more brightly—it was real—it was Italy! 

“If but my brothers find thee here!” ex¬ 
claimed Juliet, getting nervous at some noise, 
slightly missing the text and whispering to her¬ 
self, “Mother would kill me!” 

The sound died, Romeo’s voice alone broke 
the delicious stillness. They went on famously— 
he came to: 

“ ‘ Lady, by yonder blessed moon I vow-’ ” 

“‘Oh! swear not by the moon!’” said she, 
gave a strangled squeak, and added in language 
much more natural both for Juliet and herself, 
“Oh, my! what was that?” 

“Only a horse passing!” muttered Romeo; 
then burst out, 

“ ‘What shall I swear by?’ ” 

“ ‘Do not swear at all-’ ” 

“That is very correct on your part,” said a 
whispered voice in the chamber; “don’t en¬ 
courage the young man in any suoh bad habit.” 

Susan could not even groan; she fell back 
from the window and lay huddled in a miserable 
heap of fear upon the carpet, gazing wildly at 
her mother, who stood near the door, wrapped 
in a bed blanket, shaking her broad night-cap 
ruffle with smothered rage and laughter. 

“Enter Lady Capulet,” said she, cool and 
collected as the spring evening. “I believe it 
wasn’t my cue, my dear; but no matter, just lie 
still while I do a bit of tragedy in my turn.” 

All this had passed unheard by Romeo, who 
only thought Juliet had disappeared from the 
window before she ought, and stood waiting her 
return, folding his cloak about him and kicking 
his heels impatiently. 

“ ‘What shall I swear by?’ ” he repeated, as 
a shape that he took for Juliet appeared at the 
window. 

He looked up—a voice very different from the 
one he expected called out,' 

“Young man, if you stay there a moment 
longer, I’ll set the dog on you—if you come 
here again. I’ll have you arrested:” 

Romeo started to run—his cloak caught in 
the branches of a shrub, and down he went 
with a fracas that roused Bose effectually. Out 
rushed the dog—Romeo swore and howled— 
Bose made at him—Lady Capulet leaned over 
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the window-sill, shook her night-cap border, 
and laughed heartily in spite of herself, so 
tickled for the moment by the fan of the thing, 
that she could not resist calling out, “A Mon¬ 
tagu, a Montagu! Take him, Bose; seize him, 
old fellow l” 

A howl from Romeo—a growl from Bose—a 
sharp click as when a tailor’s shears meet in 
thick cloth—a low moan from Juliet—applause 
and much night-cap shaking from her ladyship, 
and then a grand tableau. 

Bose holding Romeo by an unmentionable 
part of his inexpressibles—Biddy in the side 
door bearing a light and a poker—Jake, the 
boy, on the steps, armed with a pitchfork—the 
picture suddenly marred by the quick breaking 
away of Romeo—pursuit by Bose—a fence 
scaled—dog called back, and Romeo safe. 

Whistle prompter—close the scene—language 
can do no more! 

The next day Mrs. Carter made her own in¬ 
quiries, and took such measures as she saw fit; 
then she went up to the chamber where Susan 
had confined herself, and held a long oonvorsa- 
tion with her. 

But Susan would hear neither reason nor 
affection. 

“You have broken my heart,” said she. 

“And, I hope, saved your reputation,” re¬ 
torted her mother, more bitterly than she had 
yet spoken. 

Susan rose—a great determination nerved 
her. As she had just written to the mildewed 
damsel, all was over—her lover could never 
return—he would always believe that she had 
brought this disgrace upon him—nothing was 
left her but to die. 

The plain English of all that was, Susan was 
frightened at her own folly—she would not have 
seen the young man again for worlds—but she 
was determined to be wretched. 

“Mother!” she exclaimed, “I will take 
poison!” 

“The very thing X expected you to propose,” 
returned the accommodating Mrs. Carter; “I 
brought two bottles up with me—which will 
you have, opium or stryohnine?” 

She took a brace pf ominous little phials from 
her pocket and set them on the table before Susan. 

“I will have Biddy get some mustard and hot 
Water ready,” said she; “if you should repent 
after swallowing the potion, and want an emetic 
handy.” 

Susan seised the bottles and dashed them 
violently upon the floor. 

Mrs. Carter pulled out a horse pistol and a 
bread knife. 


“Take your choice,” she said, sweetly; “I 
want this death done up in the most approved 
style; it isn’t every day one has a tragedy in 
the house.” 

Susan fairly tore her hair with rage and 
shame, but she could not relinquish martyrdom 
in that way. 

“I will live,” said she. 

“Don’t inconvenience yourself on my ac¬ 
count,” interrupted her mother. 

“I will live,” pursued Susan, grandly, “but 
far from here.” 

“In BorrioboolaGha,” suggested Mrs. Carter. 

“I will turn my talents to account,” said 
Susan—paused to produce a proper effect, and 
added, “I shall go on to the stage.” 

“The very thing,” said her mother, with ft 
glance at the window which nearly drove Susan 
frantic; “your first appearance was successful 
in the extreme.” 

Susan disdained a reply. 

“Let me be at peace,” said she, bitterly, “I 
shall not trouble you long.” 

“Anything you like,” replied her mother. 
“I have ordered beefsteak and onions for 
dinner—shall you come down?” 

Susan swept out of the room and passed along 
the hall to an apartment that was seldom used— 
a great barn of a place, where, as a child, she 
had practiced histrionics, and that was now used 
as a place to pack all sorts of old trumpery. 

Mrs. Carter walked coolly downstairs; Susan 
went back to her room, armed herself with ft 
pile of play-books and went into her theater to 
perform at leisure. 

She had studied twenty parts at least— 
Josephine had taught them to her, the mil¬ 
dewed female’s genius was universal. Susan 
went through Bianca and several other bits— 
she could not trust herself in Juliet just then- 
end, at last, got fairly afloat in the great scene 
of the Hunohback. 

She railed up and down the room—she set 
out an immense bag of coffee to represent 
Master Walter. She thundered and ranted— 
bade him bring on his husbands—break matohes, 
and made the coffee-bag shake from his founda¬ 
tions. 

She reached the grand climax: “Do it, nor 
leave the task to me,” and paused, quite out of 
breath. At that moment the door flew open, 
and her mother burst in, so strange and appall* 
ing a sight, that Susan tumbled over the coffee- 
bag which believed itself Master Walter, shocked 
by the horrible idea that her mother had gone 
suddenly mad. 

Mrs. Carter wore a long, white dress— 
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evidently, on ordinary occasions, employed as; dressed her, put her to bed and sent for the 
a night-gown—a red shawl was fastened about * doctor. 

her waist and stretched along the floor in as By the time he oame, Susan was more corn- 
train ; her hair streamed over her shoulders, i posed, but she really was unable to rise at all. 
and upon her head was perched a gilt paper ^ “Nervous,” said the doctor, shortly, dropping 
crown. $ her wrist; “got nervous fever: brought it on 

She took no notice of Susan; she marohed up ^ yourself, I’ll warrant: women always do. What 
and down the room, flinging her arms about, * have you been about?” 

kicking her train, knocking over every light > “Nothing,” faltered Susan; she caught her 
article that came in her way, stamping and | mother’s eye and retreated under the bed- 
shrieking wildly a medley so furious and hor- \ clothes. 

rible, that Susan could only oower more closely $ “I know,” said the doctor, “you’ve neither 
to the coffee-bag for protection, and put up ^ eaten or slept; oh! these girls! Just tell me 
feeble shrieks, whioh were drowned in the § what you put in your stomach yesterday.” 
Tolume and passion of her mother's voice. $ “I—I—don’t remember.” 

“Blow winds and cr—r—aok your oheeks!” $ “Did she eat any breakfast, Mrs. Carter?” 
screamed Mrs. Carter. “Bring here a steed— \ The lady shpok her head, 
take off your night-gown (no, that’s improper,) t “No dinner?” 
get on your night-gown—Glammis thou art and $ “None, I believe.” 

Cawdor too.” I “You ate something,” said the dootor; “now 

Bang went two old chairs and a broken table. > tell me what it was?” 

“Mother!” cried Susan. ? “A piece of candy and a bit of jelly-cake,” 

“Parents have flinty hearts—no tears can ^ groaned Susan, 
melt ’em—oh—oh! What, not one kiss at part¬ 
ing! Thy bones are marrowless—so much for 
Buckingham. Look on this picture and on that t 
That voice—thou art—a palace by a lake—a 
gar—r—rdiner's son! Speak, woman—yow, 
yow!” $ went down stairs to have a conversation with 

“Mother, don't! Stop, do stop!” screamed * Mrs. Carter, whose special friend he had been 
8 usan. jj for several years. All that time Susan lay cry- 

Bang went a brass kettle, two baskets of $ ing on her pillow, watohed over by wondering 
clothes and a small cradle, one that Susan had \ Biddy, as she was mortally afraid of being left 
formerly slept in; she sank lower, overcome by ^ alone. 

a host of infantile recollections. I Mrs. Carter confided to Dr. Pierson as much 

“ My foot is on the ploughshare, and I will $ of her daughter’s folly as Bhe considered neces- 
not turn baok!” howled Mrs. Carter, tossing $ sary, and the two debated upon the best means 
her arms more wildly and lifting her voice an $ of curing her mentally as well as physically, 
octave higher. “Blisters upon thy tongue that $ The doctor was a widower, somewhere about 
spoke such words. Did Romeo's hand shed > forty, an eocentrie, but exceedingly kind man; 
Tybalt's blood? Fasio, thou hast seen Alda- j and he had always felt a quiet sort of regard 
bel—la! Go, hide thee from my sight—I’ll \ for Susan ever since she became a young lady, 
speak anon—my drops of tears I’ll turn to $ He determined in his own mind to marry her, 
sparks of fire”—sob—sob—great clatter among ^ fully satisfied that she would soon outlive her 
a pile of dishes—new shrieks from Mrs. Carter, s romance, and settle s down into a very sensible, 
and a burst of genuine tears from Susan. {lovable woman, like her mother. 

“Mother, don't! Oh! don't—are you crazy?” < But all those resolutions he kept to himself, 
Mrs. Carter stopped short in her promenade, s promising Mrs. Carter that everything should 
dropped her arms, and said in her natural voice, S go well, and that Susan would rise from her 
“No, my dear, I am only rehearsing. I have j bed altogether a different creature, 
decided to go on the stage with you.” $ The foolish girl!—don’t nod your heads ap- 

That last blow finished Susan completely. $ provingly, my fair and youthful readers, you 
8 he was sick with excitement, faint from lack ^ have been almost as silly yourselves—was sick 
of food, and she rolled over the coffee-bag in a for a month, but the illness did her an immense 
fit of hysterics which had no make believe about ^ deal of good. Her mother proved a capital 
them, honest spasms really pitiful to witness. \ nurse, and Susan learned to love and appreciate 
Mrs. Carter got her into her own room, un- $ her as she had never before done. She began 


“Are you an ostrioh?” demanded the physi¬ 
cian, sternly. 

Susan quaked with fright, but answered never 
a word. The dootor concluded his inquiries, 
gave suoh remedies as he thought proper, and 
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to see her past conduct in its true light and was ^ asked. “The carriage is ready. Come, if you 
heartily ashamed of herself. $ are rested.** 

Mrs. Carter had great hopes of her, when j; Susan took his arm in silence, and, on their 
Susan one day acknowledged that such was £ way through the hall, Pierson talked so con- 
the case; but when Susan told her to take a ! stantly that he did not observe her agitation, 
great package of letters from the writing-desk $ “Did you see that stylish fellow with the 


and burn them, Mrs. Carter knew that the cure 
was complete; it was a bundle of Josephine’s 
letters that she ordered into the flames. 

When Susan could sit up and drive out, she 
found Dr. Pierson so attentive that she won¬ 
dered she had never discovered, not only how 
gentlemanly he was, but so intellectual and re¬ 
fined in spite of his oddities and jests. 

Mrs. Carter read to her a great deal, books 
which really benefited her; and Susan shud¬ 
dered even to think of Josephine’s French 
novels and Josephine’s counsels. 

It was now so late in the spring that summer 


tray?” he asked, in perfect unconsciousness 
that Susan had ever before beheld him. “He 
is a little brain-cracked—was crossed in love 
once—been an actor, and the Lord knows what 
else. I knew him in Hartford, and when he 
came here, a few weeks ago, out of money, I got 
this place for him; he can do the duties very 
well, and the women like his looks.” 

Susan bit her tongue to keep from screaming, 
and they drove away. The tears she shed that 
night in her mother’s arms were a pretty 
certain proof that she had been sufficiently 
punished. 


sent on her sunshine in advance. One day $ Mrs. Carter and Susan made a little journey 
Susan and the doctor took a long drive out of $ soon after; and somehow the doctor found it 
town. Several miles from the city there was a | necessary for him to take the same route at the 
pretty trout brook, a cascade, and other mar- | same time. 

vels that often attracted visitors, so a hotel had i* Susan ei^joyed her summer thoroughly, and 
been built on the spot, which during the warm «: returned so radiant, rosy-cheeked, and content, 
months was greatly frequented. \ that she hardly knew herself. 

The house was full then; Pierson insisted $ When Pierson offered her his hand and heart, 
that Susan must rest in one of the parlors for ^ three months after, she acoepted them, not with 
half an hour or so. While she sat there, he went | any romance or sentiment, but convinced that 
out, and Susan, exulting in her new strength, ^ she loved him and determined to make him a 
began to walk up and down the room. ^ good wife. 

During her promenade, she passed the open \ Mrs. Carter was delighted with the match, 
doors which led into the hall; some one hurried i and grew so young and charming, that Susan 
by—a tall man carrying a tray covered with \ wondered she could ever have wished for any 
glasses. Susan neither screamed nor fainted— S other confidant, and could not sufficiently show 
her veil was down—the youth did not perceive | her love and gratitude. 

her, and she gazed at him with a sort of fasci- J; All those things happened ages sinoe, of 
nation; ho passed through the hall and disap- \ course. When I last saw Susan Pierson, three 
peered. | great boys called her mother; she would permit 

She had seen Spiridion, Romeo, or whatever \ no namby-pamby names: Mid she had grown eo 
name she chose to give him! | stout that she could not have been romantic if 

Just then the doctor came back. > she had tried. 

“Were you going out to look for me?” he i 


A LOVER'S LAY. 

BT MRS. 0. H. CRISWELL 


I CAirwoT cease to love thine eyes, 

While thus on me their light doth shine, 
For oh 1 ’tis brighter than the skies 
Of Summer at the sun’s decline— 

Softer than moonbeams on the sea— 
Sweeter than all their light to me. 

I cannot cease thine eye* to love 
While beauty from their darkness glows 
Like fire-flies from the shady grove, 


; When wearied Nature seeks repose; 

^ Like meteor from the midnight sky— 

v Like lightning from the storm-cloud nigh. 

I Thine eyee to love I cannot cease— 

For in my dreams they haunt me eo^ 
That while I feel their power increase 
I dread the hour that I must go: 

\ For oh! I cannot linger here 

| While hope is vain and life is drear. 
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BY M. LINDSAY. 

I had lodgings at one time in C-street, } said. “Are you troubled with optical illu- 


amd, for a fortnight or more, 1 had noticed a 
thin, gaunt, unhappy-looking man. of decent 
dress and gentlemanly appearance passing in 
and out of the room next to mine. He once or 
twioe inclined his head to me in a civil way 
when we met, and perhaps as often tendered 
me the salutations of the day. What was most 
noticeable in him was his wretchedness; he 
seemed nearly consumed by it; and its expres¬ 
sion was such that I think I should have shrunk 
from him, had it not been for a gentle look in 
kis eye, and a pleasant smile that softened his 
whole face when he recognized me. They in¬ 
dicated a social nature that reacted itself out 
toward its kind; a yearning for human sym- 
p*tky. 

One Sunday evening, in the early twilight, I 
was sitting alone in my room in thoroughly 
bachelor mood, thinking of the loved and ab¬ 
sent, and the loved and dead, when there was a 
low knock at my door. 1 opened it. My un¬ 
happy neighbor stood there looking more un¬ 
happy than usual, but his winning smile spread 
itself over his features as he said, 

“You are alone as well as myself; I came to 
ask you to try a glass of Hungarian wine that I 
selected yesterday.” I did not care for wine 
at that hour, but his manner was such that I 
could not refuse, so I accepted his invitation 
and repaired with him to his apartment. The 
wine was ordinary, and I soon perceived that it 
was only the pretext for obtaining my company. 
We spoke of the common topics of the day, but 
it was not long before my host led off to the 
spiritual, and then to the supernatural, his man¬ 
ner and expression growing more and more in¬ 
terested. He had a way of looking intently 
before him where I saw only vacuity, and then 
at times of glancing to his left and edging his 
chair to the right. At last, he said to me in a 
very earnest manner, interrupting me in the 
midst of a sentence, “Tell me now, can you see 
a shadow there?” and he pointed directly before 
us into the light. 

“I see none,” I answered. 

“It has flitted now,” he said; “don’t you see 
it here by my side?” 

“1 see nothing beyond your chair-arm,” I 


ij sions ?” 

jj He shook his head. “But did you never see 
J shadows between you and the fire?” 

5 “Only when some object interrupted the pas- 
| sage of light.” 

^ “Did you never see a shadow without a sub- 
v stance? Something independent of the laws of 
^ light? I always see one between me and the 

< firelight, and it sometimes stares at me suddenly 
\ from the full sunshine. What is more strange, 
$ it is even ih the thick darkness.” 

$ “It it strange,” I answered. 

^ “Yes, yes; how true it is that there are 
\ stranger things than are dreamed of in philo- 

< sophy!” 

\ “How long have you been visited by this 
$ shadow?” 

\ “I cannot give you the time in years. At 
\ first, I was beset with painful emotions whioh I 
$ could not drive from me or subdue. They grew 
£ more intense, until they became my nightly 
^dreams; then followed day-visions when my 
!; eyes were shut, although I did not slumber; 
s then a faint and uncertain shadow at twilight 

< with open eye, and now the shadow has grown 
\ dark, and deep, and does not leave me.” 

^ “Does it seem friendly?” I asked, 
ji “Yes, friendly; still it gives me pain; it 
$ makes me utterly wretched; it wears me out: 

< look at me! I am not yet fifty; would any one 
\ have thought it?” 

I “ Can you do nothing to free yourself from it ?” 
^ “I would not be without it. It belongs to 
ij me; it is mine; it ought to visit me; it ought to 
i; be with me. I could not live without it.” 
ij “How inexplicable!” 

i; “To you, not to me. You are young. Though 
|l am not so very old, I have lived a great deal; 
$ I have lived fast and had experiences that come 
$ to few.” 

$ “lam glad to think so,” was on my lips, but 
^ I had too much consideration to let it fall. 

1 “ There—now can't you see this shadow by 
my side?” asked my companion. “How kind 
it looks, and yet it tortures me.” 
j “I see nothing,” I answered; “but it is past 
s my comprehension that it should give you pain 
> when it appears to express kindness.” 
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“Still it is so,” he said. > 

There was so much about my new acquaint- j 
ance that was mysterious, and the conversation \ 
had already become so embarrassing that I took \ 
my leave, pleading as an excuse the urgency of j 
a visit to an old friend. s 

Weeks passed on; and I saw little more of S 
my fellow lodger than before, but I observed < 
when we met that he was growing more worn $ 
and haggard; his eye was wilder and his step ? 
feebler. He was rapidly becoming like the * 
shadow that haunted him. I was, therefore, $ 
not surprised to miss him altogether for a few i; 
days, and then to reoeive a request to visit him ^ 
in his room, with which I complied. I found | 
him in his bed, half-raised by pillows. 

“I am dying,” he said, as I approached him, j; 
“and so I sent for you. I have something to s 
disclose. I must disclose it. The shadow will | 
not let me die till I have done so.” $ 

“Do you wish to die then?” I asked. 5 

“Oh! there is little choice to me between life $ 
and death, but I know I cannot live; I must \ 


I shall I 


How sor- 
You can 


die, and it is hard to be so long dying, 
be glad when it is over.” 

“You suffer greatly then?” 

“Yes, and without interval.” 

“Can no relief be found for you?” 

“None. I fear not even in death, 
rowful the shadow looks as I say it! 

Burely see it now.” 

“No.” 

“How I wish you oould!” 

“What is it like?” I asked. 

“Like? Why it is a woman; and shall I tell 
you? It is—my wife.” 

“Your wife? Do you mean her ghost?” 

“No, no: no ghost. She is not dead.” j 

I was silent. He looked at me, intently, for \ 
a few moments, and then said, y Let me tell you \ 
more. Let me tell you all. I was young when 
I first loved her who is now my wife. I need 
not describe her to you. She was a noble girl, 
worthy in every way. I saw that she loved me, 
and I asked her to become mine. How well I i 
remember the scene! So does the shadow. See, 5 
she acts it over again to the very life. She \ 
comes to me. She lifts her arm to my neck and \ 
clasps it as I bend to her. She kisses me so l 
tenderly, and lays herself against my breast to < 
be folded in my arms. She does not speak. s 
She did not speak before. Oh! it was beautiftil, \ 
and so like her—the way in which she told me $ 
she would be my wife Y But her kiss, tender as $ 
of old, stifles me now; and I cannot clasp her | 
in my arms, for her head upon my breast is so t 
heavy that it stops my heart-beats.” 5 


He breathed very slowly and painfully, and 
made an effort to change his position. At length 
he went on: “I was so happy when the wed¬ 
ding-day came and Mary and I were married. 
She was beautiful as she stood by me in her 
white robes, and, hand in hand, we took the 
holy vows. I vowed to love her. Well, I did 
love her. I love her now; but sometimes—how 
I have hated her! I promised to comfort and 
honor her. Is there honor in base names? Is 
there comfort in threats and blows? Oh! God! 
I promised to keep her in sickness and in health. 
How have I kept her? and wheref She baa not 
broken her vows. What passionate, self-sacri¬ 
ficing love has she wasted upon me! She has 
kept to me in sickness and in health only too 
faithfully. Even when shut away from me in 
prison walls, she has followed in spirit and in 
shadow. Now her lips seem repeating her 
sacred and binding vow. She holds ont her 
hand for the ring; but see! the ring is already 
there. It is the sign. She is my wife. We are 
bound to each other. The bond was never 
broken. Will it not hold us through all eUr- 
nity? 

Mary and I were happy for a time after our 
marriage, very happy; but I was foolish, and 
then I grew false, and stiU more false, till, at 
last, Mary knew it, and her heart almost broke. 
Better had it broken, and she died, than hare 
lived on as she has lived, as I have forced her 
to live! She wept, when she heard of my faith¬ 
lessness, as other women might have wept; she 
entreated, but I would not hear her, and thrust 
her from me. Then she complained and up¬ 
braided me, and my anger rose. I was violent* 
and wronged her still more deeply. Wrong 
followed wrong, each growing heavier, till I 
hated her because I had so wronged her. 8 he 
grew to fear me, and sought protection from 
me, even from me who had vowed to protect 
her; and then I feared her, for she knew my 
dreadful secrets; in her distress she might re¬ 
veal her wrongs. What should I do? What 
could I do? What would you have done?” 

“Humbled myself before her,” I unhesi¬ 
tatingly answered; “flung myself in the dust 
at her feet, and implored of her forgiveness and 
reconciliation; implored forgiveness and recon¬ 
ciliation of God.” 

“ You might have done it, and it had been 

better; but / could not; my whole nature waa 
so untrained, unschooled, bo unused to repent¬ 
ance and humiliation, so enslaved by passion 
and will. I determined to rid myself of her 
entirely, to rid myself even from all fear of 
her. I had not the heart to take her life. 1 
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did not dare to; for the dead do tell their tales, 
end cry oat loudly for vengeance; so I let her 
live on, but I made her life far worse than 
death. I said she was intone; that she was mad 
when she told of her wrongs; that her mind 
was sick and wandering among terrible delu- 
•ions, and there were some who believed the 
cunning tale. I persuaded the doctors to call 
her mad, and paid them hire for it. Then I 
tore her from the home she loved, tore her from 
her children, and looked her in a bedlam. And 
I thought she would surely go mad there, and 
1 should be justified by the world and safe from 
her forever. Justified by the world 1 It kept 
silence, but I held my breath in agony at its 
dark suspicions and its smothered blame. Safe 
from my wife! I was never so in fear of her 
before, in fear of her escape, in fear that her 
tale of wrong might be listened to and believed, 
in fear of—I know not what And, worse than 
all, I could never more escape from the wretched 
woman. Scarce one minute, day or night, was 
she absent from my mind. When I entered my 
home, my first thought was, * She is not here; 
she will meet me here no more.’ When I sat 
down to my table, there was her empty place; 
and where was Bhe who had filled it? She 


for her children, sometimes for release from 
her living death. Would that voice never be 
hushed? Could I never stop my ears to it? 
No, never / I have heard it from that time 
always. I hear it now. I shall hear it through 
eternity. Her voice was very soft and musical, 
and it is so now; and yet it jars my nerves 
more than the worst discord.” 

“Is your wife still living?” 

“She is; and it seems as if she would never 
die. I have thought if she would, I might have 
some peace, I might be free from her voioe, or, 
perhaps, from her shadow; and then I have 
feared that death would only make the voice 
sepulchral, and turn the shadow to a real 
ghost” 

“Have you ever visited her in the mad¬ 
house?” 

“Yes; and Bhe rushed to meet me, and clung 
around my neck and kissed me more fondly 
even than when a girl. She loved me as of old, 
spite of all the wrong she had borne from me, 
and would have forgiven all and come back to 
me as she came at first, but I was still afraid 
for my good name. I was afraid for my repu¬ 
tation. There was even more danger than be¬ 
fore. The last wrong, instead of hiding the 


would never fill it again! I could not eat. I $ rest, had only added to them, and itself out¬ 
went to my room. There were the chairs as she $ weighed them all. Wretch and villain as I was, 
had placed them; no one must touch them; they * I pitied my poor wife; but I felt that I could 
must not be moved even for convenience, for she $ not release her, I could not give her back to her 
would never place them so again. I heard my 5 children, and I would not even permit them to 
children bry for their mother. They plead with | see her lest they might plead with me to restore 
me to bring her back to them. How could I s her to them. I hardened my heart and left her; 
still their cries, or soothe them with my love, \ but she did not leave me. After that she came 
or hear them express their love for me, when I ^ to me in day-visions, and then in shadows, 
had so selfishly made them motherless, and £ clinging to me like guilt, and following me like 
knew I deserved their hate? I oould not bear ; justice; a very prophet of doom. I put my 
their presence and rushed from them, leaving 5 children away from me, that I might not see her 
them to hirelings. When I was in the street, \ in them; but I only saw her the more. I 
every one I met seemed to ask, • Where is thy ^ abandoned my house as a haunted place, but 
wife?’ In business I was distracted and wan -1 the haunter went with me. I have tried to lose 
dering to her for whom I had once labored and j her in throngs; she will not be lost. I have 
sought success. At night, no cheek pillowed jj sought the gayest circles, but her shadow was 
itself against mine, and when, after long and $ ever in the company, breaking up the figures of 
painful restlessness, troubled sleep came, it was $ the danoe, and her voice would chime in with 
only that I might dream of my poor victim jj the singers till I could hear nothing else. I 
weeping her hopeless tears on a mean pallet in $ have traveled among new and strange scenes; 
a maniac’s cell. How could I dream such dreams \ I met her there': she would not be forgotten, or 
and live ? And when I woke and stretched out j left behind. And her presence, like a spell, 
my arms, and they came back empty to my j blights everything else. It takes the freshness 
breast, it was even worse. I had meant to put | from novelty, and the charm from beauty, 
my wife where she would not trouble me, but $ What once pleased me most, pleases now no 
she did not cease to trouble me noij. I had no \ longer. I am indifferent to whatever has not 
rest from her. Her voice was ever in my ears; * been hallowed by her. I see no excellence 
sometimes speaking her old words of love, some- \ in man or woman unless it be a resemblance 
times her just complaints, sometimes pleading $ to her.” 
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“Where are your children?” I asked. < 

“One is dead; the other, a girl with her j 
mother's name and face, is in the care of a ] 
relative. The shadow watches her, but it makes J 
her happy. I have seen it hovering over her in ; 
her play, and she only laughed the merrier, and 
danced the lighter, while my tears flowed faster, < 
and my heart broke afresh. There—now the ; 
shadow weeps. If you could only see it! It l 
is very beautiful.” j 

“Strange, that with the feelings you express, 2 
you never tried to make some reparation for the i 
terrible wrongs of which you confess yourself j 
guilty.” \ 

“I did at last; bnt not till I had become a J 
ruined man; not till my business was gone, my \ 
reputation injured, my friends grown cold and \ 
negligent. When I had nothing left to lose, j 
and was so fallen and desolate that I was reck- 5 
less of the future, tormented by the voice, ? 
pursued by the shadow, I sought my wife, J 
determined to do her what poor justice I then i 
might; at least I would restore her to liberty, \ 
and take her to my arms if she did not shrink \ 
from them. Alas! I was too late! Long years J 
of confinement and neglect among wild lunatics, ; 
the wretchedness and hopelessness of her con- 5 


dition had worked her ruin, had slowly bnt 
surely destroyed her reason, and she had be¬ 
come like her associates; she was a lunatic, and, 
since I no longer wished it, it made me doubly 
wretched. She sprang to meet me with un¬ 
meaning laughter, and her talk was senseless 
and boisterous. What a change! I could not 
bear it, and I hastened from her. I have never 
seen her since. But the shadow has not changed. 
The same always; and always with me. Don’t 
you think it will be with me after death?” 

I did not answer. 

“One man,” he resumed, “wrote ‘remorse* 
on his death-bed, as if trying vainly to express 
what he felt; I might write ‘retribution,' ‘re¬ 
tribution' ten thousand times, and I conld not 
express what I have endured. My wife, abused, 
wronged above all others, has not suffered in 
her wrongs as I have in wronging her. And it 
is right. Sin should fall heaviest on the sinner. 
The shadow—the voice-” 

The poor wretch closed his eyes. “Almost 

dead,” he gasped. “Mary—forgive—kiss-*' 

was all I could understand of his inarticulate 
murmurs. He threw his arms out as if trying 
to clasp some beloved object—they fell heavily. 
He was dead. 


LINES. 


BT PHILA EARLE HARDY. 


I am weary, dear heart, I am weary, 

And painfully throb* heart and brow! 
Ohl !• it from memory’s chalice 
That I drink such bitterness now? 

Have tbo sweet-perfumed censers, swinging 
8o tenderly over my head, 

Forgotten to scatter the fragrance 
Which once o’er my pathway they shed? 


Ah! well, these old mem'ries and dreaming* 
Only sweet sadnees should bring. 

For they, in life's difficult music, 

Are the easiest notes to sing. 

Then, oh! whereuuto shall I liken 
The shadowy pain that I know? 

To the shadows of green leaves falling 
Softly on the grass below; 


I am weary, dear heart, I am weary, 
My footsteps grow faltering—slow; 
Is it because o’er rough places 
They’ve wandered since long ago? 
That the path o’er tho clover blossomy 
Whcro we wandered so fondly then, 
Is lost ’mid the heavy, brown grasses, 
And we never shall find it again? 


Or the fleeting clouds of the Spring-time? 

While I know some lives are passed 
Which seem like the desolate Winter, 

Cold, hopeless and sad till the last. 

’Tis only like moonlight’s soft shadows, 
This sadness o’erhanging me now— 

Not like the black storms of the midnight, 
Beneath which we helplessly bow. 


That the green, shining leaves have fallen 
From the blossoms of hope away, 

And the stems, all withered and scentless, 
Only lie in my hands to-day? • 

Or is it th# groves, closed forever 
Adown In the depths of my heart, 
Which I bend eo tearfully over, 

While pain-quivers into life start? 


What know I, dear heart, though I’m weary 
Of the sorrows and pains of life? 

Of Its wrecked hopes and dire disappointment*, 
It* suffering, conflicts, and strife? 

Oh 1 how dose we clasp some slight shadow, 
And dark does life’s fair pathway seem; 

And we say we are weary, so weary, 

When, dear heart, we only but dream I 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, py Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk's Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 163. 


CHAPTER III. ^ hbr broken speech implied, but she felt the 

It was true, Jessie had received the proposal j; humiliation she had given too keenly for argu- 
she so muoh dreaded, received it exactly as her ij ment. 

mother had described the scene; but if other i; “He bowed himself before me as if I were a 
and deeper feelings prevailed with her, they s queen; and to be rejected after all, it was very 
were buried far out of sight by the delicate re- $ cruel!” she exclaimed, excitedly; “but what 
ticence of a nature which shrunk from any re- i; could I do ? There was Mrs. Dennison—but no 
relation of feelings which would, perhaps, never ^ matter about her.” 

receive a generous response. Though the most n Jessie stopped suddenly, and a flame of crim- 
single-hearted and frank creature in the world, i Son spread and glowed in her cheeks. 

Jessie would have died rather than confess feel- \ “You don’t like Mrs. Dennison, aunt Mattie?” 
ings such aa I fear occupied her heart even at ^ she said, after a moment’s silence, 
this time. $ “No, I never did like her,” was my prompt 

“Well, aunt Mattie, I have obeyed you,” she $ reply, 
said, with a sorrowful look of the eyes, the mo- * “She is a strange woman,” said Jessie, 
ment we were alone together. “It breaks my $ thoughtfully; “so brilliant, so full of attrnc- 
heart, but I have listened to all he could say, | tions, everybody is charmed with her at first 
poor fellow! and it is over. What a terrible, $ sight. I was.” 
terrible thing it must be to love a person who $ “And now?” I suggested, 
does not care for you. Oh! aunt Mattie, aunt \ She looked at me earnestly, then smiled a 
Mattie! it is,” she hesitated, turned crimson, \ little bitterly, I thought, and said, 
and added, “it must be like death, worse than ij “Who can help like—admiring her?” 
death; for to crush one’s pride is to deprive life ^ Something was wrong in that quarter, I was 
of its dignity, and this thing I have done for ij sure of it; two natures so opposite as that of 
him.” \ our Jessie and Mrs. Dennison could not long 

“And do you begin to regret it?” I said, Bit- <; harmonize under the same roof, 
ting down and drawing her head to my shoul- ij “Well,” I said, smoothing the raven braids 
der. ^ of Jessie’s hair, “the worst is over now. Mr. 

“Regret it? . The thought oppresses me; I ^ Bosworth will think all the better of you for 
am so sorry for him; my heart aches when I \ being truthful and honest; we shall have him 
think of the look he gave me. “Oh! why is it \ for a friend still, never fear.” 
that love cannot always be mutual?” \ Jessie shook her head quite dejectedly. 

“That would destroy half its romance, 1$ “No, that can never be, these rides and invi- 
fear,” said I, smiling in spite of my sympathy > tations have been misunderstoqjl. He really 
in her distress. $ thought I was encouraging him, when you 

She gave a little nervous laugh and said, ij know, dear aunt Mattie, I hadn’t the least idea 
“She supposed so; but it was very hard to see ^ of what it all meant. He talks of going to £u- 

a good man Buffer disappointment and mortifi- ij rope at once; or—or-” 

cation such as she had just witnessed. Some ij “Or what?” I inquired, with an inclination 
ladies might glory in these things, but, for her <; to smile, “drown himself by the old mill, per- 
part, she hoped never to have another offer in $ haps?” 

her life. It was hard to give pain, harder by $ She glanced at me a little roguishly, and said 
far than to endure it. Poor John Bosworth, ^ with a half sigh, “Yes, aunt, I believe he almost 
h«r wretched he must be!” ^ threatened that.” 

I strove to comfort her, for there was no!: “So much the better,” I said, gravely enough, 
Gestation in all this. She really did suffer all ^ for she was on the alert for any signs of ridicule; 
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“the disappointment which takes that form is £ Niagara lowered half an inch, if it would gWe 
not killing.” $ the poor better and cheaper flour. Well, as I 

“Don’t!” she said, with a contraction of the i; was saying, the hives of industry which lay in 
forehead, which gave evidence of real pain, ^ the hazy distance, made the landscape one of 
“the very remembrance of his face is a re- l peculiar interest. The signs of rich cultivation 
proach to me; and there M«y*sat so quietly in that lay upon the undulating grounds, the range 
the shade of a tree epjoying the scenery. To ^ of blue mountains hidden therein, so far away 
them, I dare say, the world contained nothing £ that they seemed embankments of clouds, took a 
else to think of. Mrs. Dennison even pointed i new aspect every time I saw them. Like the busy 
at us with her whip, as if we made up the s city, every beautiful object conveyed an under 
figures of a picture.” ^ thought of prosperity; even the distant noise of 

“Well, but she did pot know,” I suggested.' * some forges under the mountain sounded har- 
“Heaven forbid!” \ moniously in connection with the broad scene. 

We were interrupted then, and Jessie went to 5 As I sat looking upon this glorious picture, 
her mother, whose gentle sympathy was always i; reflecting that my beloved country could boast 
at command, though the cause of grief might s of thousands on thousands equally rich, both in 
be unexplained. The presence of that woman $ beauty and thrift, a footstep in the grass dis- 
was like a calm autumn day, it saddened while $ turbed me, and, turning my head, I saw Mrs. 
it made you better. \ Dennison walking slowly along the footpath. 

I could not divine why it was, but for some ^ She was in deep thought, and evidently did not 
reason Mrs. Dennison appeared ill at ease after $ observe me, for I was sitting on a slope of the 
her ride that morning. Mr. Lee was about the $ rock and a mossy fragment rose up between us. 
house all day, but she rather avoided him, and $ She held a letter in her hand, which seemed to 
disappeared altogether from the square balcony, $ give her anything but pleasure, for as she md 
where he was in the habit of reading when the \ a cloud fell heavily on her fbrehead, and the 
shadows crept round to that side of the house. ^ beautiful brows contracted. She stopped in the 
Late in the day I went out for a walk, and, jj middle of the footpath and seemed to read the 
mounting the hill back of the house, wandered i> letter over a second time. During all this time 
along its upper ridge, where a thick growth of $ she was so near to me, that I could diitin- 
hemlocks and forest trees shut out a glorious < guish the heavy sigh with which she folded the 
landscape on either hand; for this hill formed a l paper. 

spur of the mountains which partially separated \ After this, she stood a moment gazing upon 
two broad valleys. That on the east I have j the landscape at her feet She seemed to feel 
already described: but the other, and broader ^ the beauties this glorious point of view pre¬ 
space of country, could only be commanded seated, and her face cleared up. That moment 
from one or two prominent points on the ridge. $ I spoke to her. She gave a little start, hid the 
A large rock fringed with ferns and mountain i letter away somewhere in the folds of her dress, 
pinks marked one of these spots. A footpath ^ and sat down upon the rock. That woman, I 
led to it through the trees, and, as the rock ij do think, never took a position which did not 
crowned a declivity of several hundred feet, it £ at once settle into lines of grace. Just then the 
ended there. •; scarlet folds of her shawl fell in rich contrast 

I sat down upon the rock weary from my long ^ with the green mosses of the rock and cool 
walk, and gazed dreamily upon the broad plain $ foliage of the trees, and I could not help ob- 
at my feet. It was in a state of beautiful cul- \ serving that, even for my sake, she conde- 
tivation; a lqjrge county town lay under the $ scended to be artUtio. 

shelter of the near mountains, over which a $ “Ah, Miss Hyde, I am glad to find you here, 
cloud of smoke floated from the numerous iron s these woods were getting lonesome,” she said, 
foundries that were in full blast in the environs. > pleasantly. 

The breaks and gossamer floating of this cloud £ “But it is not lonesome here,” I replied; “this 
interested me, not the less because its source $ moment I was thinking what a cheerful idea of 
was in the useful development of the resources ij life the whole scene yonder presented.” 
of a great commonwealth. I loved to think that ^ “Yes,” she answered, looking toward the 
with every wreath of that graceful vapor came s distant city; “after all, civilization has its fine 
assurance -of bread for the working man and $ points, even in a picture. I do not wonder you 
profits to the capitalist: for to me such thoughts l love this spot, if it were only from it$ contriats. 
give dignity to the beautiful. I am not one of $ A moment back I was almost chilled by the 
those who would object to having the waters $t \ lonely murmur of the pines and the dull sweep 
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of waters answering them; sorely there is some 
river near. Miss Hyde.’* 

“Yes, at the foot of this descent.” 

“Oh! true, I can see gleams of water through 
the gloom. How steep the hill is!” 

“Yes, almost a precipice/’ I answered. “One 
would not like to attempt a descent.” 

“Indeed, I would rather like it. If one had 
a mania for suicide now, it would be like a 
romance. A single false step, and you could 
hardly hear the plunge or a cry for help, if the 
actor were coward enough to give it. The waters 
are very black and sullen down yonder.” 

I turned away from them with a shudder; 
this idea of death and crime which she had 
advanced chilled me. The waters did, indeed, 
look black as we saw them weltering on through 
the piny gloom. 

“Do you know,” she said, smiling blandly 
upon me, “I found a pretty bird’s-nest under 
a tuft of fern leaves up yonder, with four lovely 
speckled eggs? My red shawl frightened the 
poor birds, and they made a terrible fluttering; 
so, in pity to the little creatures, I came away 
only half satisfied.” 

“Oh! you have found my nest!” I exclaimed, 
thanking her kindness from the depths of my 
heart. “ My own little birds, they have built in 
that spot for three years; I dare say some of 
the birds hatched under those broken leaves are 
singing to us now. Nobody ever molests them 
here.” 

“Indeed I did them no harm; only took one 
tittle peep at the eggs and ran away; so don’t 
look so terrified; the birds did not seem half so 
much frightened.” 

I smiled and dropped the subject. The truth 

is, I really am silly about the birds, and always 
keep their hiding-places secret, if I can, even 
from Jessie, who does not understand their 
dainty habits as I do. 

Mrs. Dennison busied herself looking about 
on the landscape. 

“Tell me,” she said, “whereabouts is that 
delightful old mill which we stopped at this 
morning? I do assure you, Miss Hyde, it is 
the most picturesque bit that I ever saw out of 
a picture; this river must be the stream on 
which it stands.” 

“Yes,” I answered; “but the mill is not 
visible from here.” 

“We had a delightful five minutes examining 

it, ” she resumed, “that is, my good host, Mr. 

Lawrence, and myself. As for our sweet Jessie 
and her cavalier-lover, must I say-” 

••Jessie Lee has no lovers,” I answered, 
•ddly, for there was something in the side- 


glance of her almond-shaped eyes that I did 
not like; a sinister questioning that aroused all 
original distrust that her simple manner had, 
for a time, laid to rest. 

“Indeed! What, no lovers? and she, so beau¬ 
tiful, such a peculiar style! I thought young 
Bosworth was something more than a neighborly 
cavalier; a fine young fellow, Miss Hyde, and 
something of a catch, isn’t he?” 

“I don’t know exactly what you mean by a 
good catch, madam,” I replied, more and more 
repulsed. 

“Oh! I see; not worldly enough for board¬ 
ing-school vulgarisms; but I, who am naughty 
enough to remember them now and then, will 
explain that there is nothing very terrible in a 
‘good catch.’ It only means a handsome, 
fashionable, and rich man, whom every mar¬ 
riageable young lady is dying for and only one 
can get.” 

“Then our young neighbor will not answer 
to the character, for he is neither fashionable 
nor more than comfortably rich; nor has he 
any number of young ladies dying for him.” 

“Only one, perhaps?” 

The same sidelong glance, the same crafty 
undercurrent in her questioning. 

“If you mean Jessie, Mrs. Dennison, I am 
very sure she has no such feelings as you sus¬ 
pect toward any one.” 

“Oh! I dare say not; one always likes to 
talk nonsense about such things, but it amounts 
to nothing. Of course, people are always ex¬ 
pecting hosts of lovers when an heiress *is in 
question, and Miss Lee has the reputation of 
immense expectations.” 

“Yes,” I answered, artfully, I am afraid, 
“Jessie will be very rich, indeed. Along that 
valley she will own land enough for a small 
principality, if such things were recognized in 
this country, and many a smoke wreath that 
you see curling up from the city yonder, comes 
from the dwellings that will yet be hers.” 

Mrs. Dennison’s eyes kindled. “Show me,” 
she said, eagerly, and shading her eyes with one 
hand, “where does the land lie—this princi¬ 
pality of which Jessie will be mistress?” 

“Yonder to the left, around and far beyond 
that hill.” 

“The hill with so many grassy slopes, and 
crested with groves? That hill, and the lands 
around it, will it surely be Jessie Lee’s in¬ 
heritance?” 

“Every foot of land, every smoke that curls 
from several blocks of houses in the centre of 
the city.” 

“And does Mr. Lee have all this income?” 
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‘‘Every cent.” ^ 

Her eyes sparkled. Fresh roses bloomed out j 
on her cheeks. She threw out her arm, and \ 
waved it inward as if gathering the property i 
in one sweeping embrace. \ 

“Ah! what a world of enjoyment you or ij 
could get out of all that if it were ours!” she i 
said, with unaccountable exultation in her J 
voice. “No wonder he lives like a prince.” $ 
I answered her with constraint. This enthu- \ 
siasm disturbed me. \ 

“I am not sure, madam, that either you or I * 
would be happier for possessing so much care > 
as this wealth would bring; for my part, that^ 
which I enjoy without responsibility, is enough.” s 
Her beautiful mouth curled with a sneer, the i 
first I ever saw on those lips. \ 

“Ah! it requires taste and habits of power j 
to prepare one for these things; some peopled 
are born with them. Some people are born j 

for them, and others-” \ 

“Well,” I said, smiling with satisfaction that $ 
she had at last broken loose from her system of \ 
crafty adulation. \ 

“And others,” she said, adroitly, “are so \ 
gentle and unselfish, that they live in the happi- \ 
ness of their friends. It would be a pity to { 
cumber such with all the anxieties of wealth; j 
one would as soon think of weighing the angels i 
down with gold.” 5 

I declare, the quickness of that woman \ 

frightened me. The sneer left her lips in a J 
glow of smiles before it was formed. Her eyes j 
were bent on my face innocent as a child's. j 
She sat down by me, folding the scarlet shawl i 
lightly around her. \ 

“Now that we are talking of rich people,” \ 
she said, with an air of the most natural con- j! 
fidence, “do tell me about this Mr. Lawrence. j 
Is he very much in love with our Jessie or * 
not?” j 

“I never heard or thought that he was in $ 
love with her, Mrs. Dennison.” J 

“Nor she with him?” * 

The question stung me. It gave form to a J 
painful thought that had been growing in my l 
heart, and I felt myself blushing hotly under ^ 
her glance. 5 

“Mrs. Dennison, are such questions honor-S 
able?” 

s 

“Not if you cannot answer them without^ 
blushes. I beg pardon.” \ 

“Are they delicate?” I urged, angrily. j 

“Not if they touch her friends so keenly, j 
Again I beg pardon.” ^ 

“Mrs. Dennison,” I said, conquering the \ 
anger that burned in me like a fire, “exouqp^ 


me if I seem rude, but if there is anything of 
excitement in my manner, it is because 1 am 
not used to canvassing the feelings of my 
friends even with those nearest and dearest 
to me.” 

“And me you consider a stranger,” she said, 
deprecat ingly. 

“Almost,” I replied, with blunt truth. 

“And one whom you cannot like.” 

I bit my lips to keep back the words that 
pressed against them. 

“At my age, Mrs. Dennison, new feelings 
spring up slowly in the heart.” 

She made another desperate attempt at my 
weak side. 

“At your age? My dear Miss Hyde, am I to 
judge what it is by that smooth cheek, or by 
your words?” 

“I am afraid it is best to be judged of by the 
slow growth of feelings such as wo speak of, 11 
I replied, gravely. 

She looked down sadly, and tears came trem¬ 
bling into her eyes. I really think she felt it. 
Her habits of fascination were such that shs 
was doubtless wounded that they could fail 
even with so unimportant a person as I was. 

“You are unkind, I would say unjust; only 
that feeling is seldom a matter of choice. Bnt 
I, who was prepared to love you by dear Jessie’s 
praises, who did like you so much at the first 
sight, it does seem a little cruel that you should 
meet all this with repulsion.” 

Her tears made me uncomfortable; one had 
dropped to her cheek, and hung on its roses 
like a dew-drop. A man, I think, would have 
yielded to her then and there, but a quiet old 
maid is not generally so impressible. But her 
grief touched me, and, feeling that there had 
been something of rudeness in my speech, I 
strove to soften it. 

“Not repulsion, Mrs. Dennison, but we old 
maids are a little on the reserve always. Do 
not think me unkind because I do not care to 
talk much of those who trust and shelter me.” 

She laid her hands on mine and smiled 
sweetly through her tears. 

“You are right. It was all rash childishness, 
not curiosity; how could it be when dear Jessis 
tells me everything with her own sweet lips?” 

I longed to draw my hand from under hers, 
but conquered the impulse, and seemed to lisle* 
with patience at least. 

“But we will drop our sweet Jessie,” 
said, “and talk of some one else; Mr. Law¬ 
rence, for instance. Are you sure that he 4 
without property?” 

“Indeed I cannot tell. He lives in anothof 
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state, and may be rich or poor, for aught we 
know of a certainty; all that I can say is, that 
he has never been represented as being wealthy 
to us.” 

“That is a pity,” she said, thoughtfully, “a 
great pity; an heiress stands no chance with 
•nch men.” 

I started, feeling as if it were myself she 
was speaking of. 

“And why, pray?” was my sharp response. 

“Ah! these splendid men, proud and poor, 
how can you expect them to face the world as 
fortune-hunters? After all, wealth has its 
drawback. I often pity a girl with money, for 
the most sensitive and the most noble keep 
aloof. I can imagine a man like this Lawrence 
now wearying his heart out, or turning it to 
iron if it brought him to the feet of an heiress. 
Such men like to grant, not take.” 

“Isn't that a sort of proud selfishness?” I 
asked, struck by the force and truth of her 
worldly knowledge. 

“Selfishness? Of course it is. What else 
do we find in the noblest nature? But you are 
looking serious, and I have watched that cloud 
of smoke till it wearies me.” 

She arose while speaking, and walked away, 
passing through the trees like some gorgeous 
bird whose home was beneath the branches. 

I watched her with a strange feeling of ex¬ 
citement. What would her object prove in cross- 
qnestioning me as she did? Was it mere vulgar 
curiosity, or some deep-seated purpose? Why 
this anxiety about Jessie's expectations? In 
short, had the woman come to us bent on mis¬ 
chief of some kind, or was I a suspicious wretch 
determined to find evil in everything? 

That evening Messrs. Lawrence and Bosworth 
came, according to some previous engagement. 
I was a little surprised at this, but after awhile 
saw that a generous and noble motive lay at the 
bottom of it all. Jessie had besought Bosworth 
to remain her friend; he had promised, and 
thus generously kept an engagement made be¬ 
fore his proposal, and when it must have been 
a painful sacrifice. Nothing could be more 
delicate and lovely than Jessie's manner of re¬ 
ceiving him. She neither colored nor looked 
down, but came toward him with a deprecating 
stoop of the whole person, while there was a 
depth of sadness in her eyes that more than 
begged pardon for the wound she had given. 
Bosworth was grave, but very gentle in his re¬ 
ception of this kindness. He moved toward a 
far end of the room, and they sat down to¬ 
gether, talking earnestly to each other. 

Mr. Lee was in the room and watched them 

Von. XXXIX.—1« 


! rather gravely, I thought; but Mrs. Dennison, 
who was chatting merrily with Lawrence, called 
% him to her side, and after that he seemed to for- 
\ get everything but her. 

\ Being left to myself, I was crossing the room 
| to go out, when Jessie beckoned me to the sofa, 
> where she was sitting. 

5 “Ah! Miss Hyde,” she said, earnestly, “try 
| and persuade Mr. Bosworth to give up his wild 
\ plan of going away.” 

J “And have you really formed such an idea?” 

I I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, striving to smile, “one can¬ 
not loiter forever in these pleasant country 
places. I have been a dreamer too long.” 

“But not yet,” I pleaded, answering the ap- 
^ peal in Jessie's eyes; “you will not go in this 
* unfriendly way.” 

I “Unfriendly?” he repeated, glancing at Jes- 
5 sie. “No, I shall never do that; never feel 
^ unfriendly toward any of you, Miss Hyde.” 

| “But we cannot spare you, and I am quite 

$ sure Mrs. Dennison will be heart-broken if-” 

\ I hesitated, conscious of the impropriety con- 
\ tained in these impulsive words. 

$ “Oh! Mrs. Dennison will never bo quite 
i heart-broken at anything, I fancy,” he replied, 
$ with a faint smile; “but if you really desire it, 
jj I will not break up the arrangements of our 
* guest8. A few weeks more or less need make 
s little difference in a life time.” 

^ Jessie brightened at this, and looked so grate- 
* fully on her rejected lover, that he smiled, but 
| very mournfully, as if reproaching her for being 
ij so kindly and yet so firm. 

$ Early in the evening, Mrs. Lee's little maid, 
< Lottie, came into the parlor, and, after casting 
S her bright eyes in every corner of the room, 
\ went up to her master and whispered something. 
^ Mr. Lee arose and went out. I beckoned Lottie, 
$ and asked if her mistress was worse? 

5 “No, Miss Hyde, I can’t say that she is, or 
\ that she isn't; because she hasn't said a word 
\ about it. But she isn't asleep, and it seems 
\ lonesome up there, within hearing of all the 
\ fun, and not know what it is about. For how 
* Mrs. Bab—how that lady’s voice rings through 

I ' the tower when she laughs.” 

“ Ye9,” said I, “she has a clear, sweet voice.” 
Lottie gave an almost imperceptible toss of 
the head. 

^ “Besides,” she said, drawing me aside, and 
| speaking in a low voice, “mistress can look 
£ right into the window where those people stand; 
1 1 don’t know ns she did, but I can.” 

> “Well, could you discover more than we, who 
< are in the room, Lottie?” 
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The toss of her head was definite now, but j 
she made no other reply, except to whisper, < 
“Mrs. Babylon is coming this way, and I’m off.” \ 
“Stop,” I said; “did Mrs. Lee send for—for { 
any of us?” ij 

“Send? No; but she expected, and being j 
all alone evenings is what she isn't used to.” { 

“I’ll go up at once.” S 

“There now, always flying off! It isn’t you n 
she wants.” | 

“How do you know that, if she asked for no s 
one in particular?” s 

“How do I know? Well, that’s good! As ifj 
I didn’t know the difference between her want- \ 
ing you and him! When she wants you, it’s all s 
quiet and don’t care much about it in her looks. ' 
When he ought to be there, and isn’t, something $ 
comes into her eyes that makes your heart ache, n 
I never saw it till lately; but that look is grow- J 
ing on her, and would more, if it wasn’t for ? 
me.” \ 

“Why, how can you prevent it, Lottie?” | 

“Well, in a good many ways, Miss Hyde. $ 
One of ’em is by nice little lies that hurt no- | 
body, but do her lots of good. I know just s 
how he makes bouquets, and when they don’t 5 
come at the right time, I run down and make s 
up a bunch of flowers myself. I stole some n 
pink and blue ribbons from his room to tie ’em } 
with. Oh! it’s worth while to see her eyes j 
sparkle when I bring them in. Then I’ve \ 
studied his way of sending compliments and \ 
messages. Don’t pretend to be a genius like s 
you that write poetry.” s 

“Lottie!” | 

“Oh! don’t be frightened. I shan’t bring you j 
to disgrace about it. Made up my mind to that \ 
from the first. You needn’t get mad and blush S 
so; I ain’t a genius, but I can make up stories s 
in my head; and why not tell ’em to her? Why v 
not, I say, when they please her? You should $ 
hear the elegant messages I bring from Mr. \ 
Lee, at least four times a day. When she gets l 
a nice little dish for dinner, it gives her ap- \ 
petite to think he ordered it; but the cook ! 
knows.” | 

*i£©ut, Lottie, this is wrong.” j 

“Wrong! Well, I like that, Miss Hyde.” j 
“It isn’t the truth, Lottie.” j 

“The truth! Who said it was? As if I j 
didn’t know it*was lying, and glory in it!” ! 

I could hardly keep my countenance. As J 
for arguing a moral question with Lottie, the ; 
thought was too ridiculous. She had her own ! 
ideas, and kept to them without the slightestJ 
regard to those of othor people. i 

While we had been talking, Lottie had gradu- • 


ally edged herself out of the room, and her last 
speech was delivered on the platform of the ter¬ 
race. Mrs. Lee’s window was up, and I saw 
her husband enter the room with what seemed 
to me a reluctant step. He sat down, and 
opened a book, as if to read aloud. This had 
been his usual custom, but the last few even¬ 
ings had been spent in the drawing-room. I 
would have taken his place, but she rejected my 
offer with one of thoso deep sighs that excite so 
much pity when they como from an invalid. 

“You talk against fibs, Miss Hyde; now what 
do you think of that? She never would a sent 
for him—died first, like a lamb starving in the 
cold. Hist! there comes Mrs Babylon and her 
private beau.” 

True enough, Mrs. Dennison and Lawrence 
had passed through one of the drawing-room 
windows, and were slowly coming down the ter¬ 
race platform, which, as I have said, ran around 
one end and the back of the house. It afforded 
a fine promenade, and they were enjoying the 
moonlight that fell upon it. My attention was 
occupied by them a moment, during which 
Lottie disappeared. The railing of this plat¬ 
form was lined with a rich shrubbery of hot¬ 
house plants, lemon trees, tall roses, and such 
creeping vines as bear most choice blossoms. 
These cast heavy shadows, and I fancy that the 
girl disappeared among them, listening, per¬ 
haps, being considered as one of the accomplish¬ 
ments which she devoted to the benefit of her 
mistress. 

When I went back to the drawing-room* 
Jessie was at the piano, and Bos worth sat near, 
watching her sadly as she played. She did not 
attempt to sing, and he offered no request of 
the kind. Altogether it was a gloomy evening. 
Really I think this idea of turning love into 
friendship is an absurd way of settling things. 
Throwing ashes on hot embers only keeps the 
fire in more certain glow. Jessie was young, 
and had no idea of prudence in such matters. 
I did not quite understand the undercurrent of 
her nature; but, in my heart, thought it best 
that Bosworth should leave the. neighborhood. 

The next morning I saw Lottie coming out of 
Mrs. Dennison’s room, looking demure as a 
house cat. 

“I’ve taught ’em how to do another braid,” 
she said, innocently. “If they tangle it, you 
know, I ain’t to blame.” 

After our conversation on the ridge, Mrs. 
Dennison made the best of her advantages, and, 
after ingratiating herself into the room of our 
invalid, managed to pass a good deal of her 
time there. I think Mrs. Lee unconsciously 
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exercised a little selfishness in this; for it hap- ? The flood of crimson that rushed over Jessie’s 
pened—so naturally that I never should have l face, when I told her this, made my heart beat 
observed it but for Lottie—that Mr. Lee visited 1 heavily. She arose and went down, avoiding 
hia wife more frequently when his guest wos < my anxious glance as she passed me. The doors 
there than at any other time. Indeed, it was \ were all open, but I heard no voices in the 
not many days before the invalid ceased almost j drawing-room; they must have been talking 
entirely to see him alone. j very low, and what did that portend between 

After my attention was drawn to this by one l two persons perfectly alone? So anxious had 
of Lottie’s curt sayings, I noticed another thing \ I become that it seemed to me as if some harm 
that troubled me more than Mrs. Dennison’s \ were intended our Jessie among these strange 
visits. A mulatto girl was constantly following 5 people. She had never Beemed really happy 
her mistress to the room, asking for orders, or ] since they came among us. Indeed, there had 
reminding Mrs. Dennison of something that she \ been little of comfort for any one. 
had been desired to remember. She made one \ What passed between Jessie and Lawrence I 
or two efforts to fix herself in Lottie’s apart- j learned afterward. But only so far as a young 
ment, but that singular female rebuffed the first J girl can force herself to speak of things pertain- 
attempt, by standing square in the door and j ing to her affections. One thing is certain: 
asking ^>oint blank if there was anything in that \ when she came up stairs, after his departure, a 
room which Cora wanted. The girl answered, $ look of uncertain joy pervaded her fa«, and she 
“No,” and went away rather crestfallen. \ breathed quickly. I asked no questions, and 

It is very difficult to repress the aggressions { was not surprised that she said nothing; but 
of a guest under your own roof, especially one i; from that day her manner became more clastic: 
who invariably disarms you with honied words s and, from some words that escaped, I am confi- 
and apologies for anything that threatened to \ dent that, up to this time, she had fancied Law- 
offend. It was not for mo to regulato tho $ rcnce engaged to Mrs. Dennison; or, at the least, 
movements in Mr. Lee’s house; and so adroitly s ready at any moment to assume that position, 
were they managed, that no power could have $ Indeed the widow had told her as much, 
reached them. To my surprise, Lottie, all of a $ The next day Jessie was invited to join Mr. 
sudden, not only seemed to lose her animosity s Lee and his guest in their ride; but she refused 
to the widow, but hung about her with assiduity ij it coldly, nay, almost haughtily. Her father, 
almost equal to that bestowed on her mistress. $ fox; the first time in his life, seemed really angry 
But one thing was remarkable: none of her s with her. He said nothing, however, but rode 
bright sayings, or exhibitions of sharp, good > forth with a flush on his brow. Again Mr. 
sense were manifested in Mrs. Dennison’s pre- \ Lawrence called, or would have called, but that 
sence. With her she was dull and quiet; nay, n he saw Jessie wandering off toward tho pine 
almost stolid. I have heard her ask questions $ woods, and followed her. I saw them sitting a 
with the moat innocent air which a child of three $ long time on a garden chair stationed on the 
years old could have answered. It was sur- % skirts of the grove, but said nothing to any one, 
prising how anything so near a witch in her > not even to herself when Bhe came down the 
real nature could tame herself into that lump of \ hill, alone, with a light in her eyes that I had 
stupidity. She was a great deal in Mrs. Denni- ^ never seen there before. 

son’s room; and once I saw them seated together | I think Lawrence must have made five or six 
on the hillside, talking earnestly. Still, for 5 of these morning visits before they were sus- 
several days, nothing happened worthy of re- \ pccted by any one in the house. Cora was usu- 
membrance. Mr. Lee and the widow rode out \ ally busy in her mistress’ room all the forenoon, 
once or twice without Jessie, who, feeling a little £ and Lottie usually took the occasion of Mrs. 
hurt for her mother's sake, decided to remain at ^ Dennison’s absence to sit with loving watchful- 
home and sit with tho gentle invalid. I do not j ness by our invalid, only too happy if a low 
know that she observed it, but there certainly | word or patient smile rewarded her devotion, 
was very little entreaty used to induco her to But it came out at last. # 

join them. Indeed, upon the third morning ^ One day I went suddenly upon the terrace 
nothing was said on the subject; Jessie was not \ platform, and found Cora standing close by one 
even invited. s of tho drawing-room windows, with her shoul- 

One day, just after Mr. Lee and his guest had \ der against the framework. The blind swing- 
ridden from the door, Mr. Lawrence called. £ ing open concealed her from any person within; 
Re had seen them from tho distance, he said, \ and the position sho maintained, while sorting 
and came to inquire after Miss Lee’s health. » the shades from some skeins of worsted tha£ she 
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held, was that of careless rest. She changedj of the most profound innocence. “Why, no- 
her position, and sauntered away on seeing me; i thing; only we have but just time to dress for 
but it was with a heavy, careless manner, as if S dinner, and here you stand as if the whole world 
she had been unwarrantably disturbed. I looked \ could wait.” 

into the sitting-room in passing, and, as I had \ I could see that her frame was trembling from 
expected, Lawrence and Jessie were sitting on J head to foot. The color would not come back 
4. sofa close to that window. Mrs. Dennison ^ to her face. With all her powers Bhe was but 
was in splendid spirits when she came back from \ a woman, and a jealous woman at the best 
her ride that day. There was something triumph- \ From that moment I felt very sure that Cora 
ant in her step which put you in mind of some ^ had performed her mission promptly. Jessie 
handsome Amazon returning from battle. She $ could not understand it, but stood looking at 
leaned heavily on Mr. Lee, as ho lifted her $ her guest in blank amazement, 
from tho saddle; nay, I am certain that she ' “You have ridden too far,” she said, coldly, 
rested against him half a moment longer than $ “and the fatigue has shaken your nerves, I 
was necessary. Jessie was standing near me, ^ fear. Shall I send for a glass of wine? for it 
but noticed none of these things. Noble girl, '< will be sometime before dinner.” 
she was never on the look out for evil. Hers “Wine? no; but—but I will take a glass of 
own upright mind tinted everything with its !; water, if you please, Miss Hyde.” 
own puro^hues. $ Jessie seemed anxious to get away, for she 

Mr. Lee stayed a long time, giving orders $ started before I could anticipate her to order 
about the horses. When he came up the steps, j: the water, and I was left alone with Mrs. Den- 
I had an opportunity of observing him closely. < nison. Her self-command was giving way again. 
He was pale, and looked strange. I cannot \ She sat down, and, covering her face with both 
describe what I wish you to understand, but all ) hands, shook from head to foot; but she did 
the influences that had so long dwelt around \ not weep. Something too hard and fiery for 
that man seemed swept away. The very dignity ij tears possessed her. 

of his tread was gone. What had occasioned^ “Yes,” she Baid at last, “Miss Leo is right 1 
this? I know now, and never doubted then, \ These long rides do -shake one’s nerves ter- 
that the woman sweeping through our hall, at J; ribly!” 

the iqoment, had produced this transformation; s Directly Jessie came back with a glass of 
and yet no words had passed between them that | water. With her usual delicacy, she would not 
his own daughter might not have heard without < entrust the duty to a servant, who might wit- 
reproof. s ness her friend’s discomposure and comment 

Mrs. Dennison gave us a triumphant glance, s upon it. 
as she passed the balcony where we were stand- \ Mrs. Dennison held tho water a moment, re- 
ing, and proclaimed that she had never enjoyed ^ garding Jessie with gleaming eyes, as if she 
a ride so much. It was a heavenly day, and s longed to dash the contents in her face; but 
the landscape transccndant. J the insane fit went off. She drank off the water 

Jessie smiled softly, and turned a bright \ eagerly, and arose to leave the balcony, 
glance on my face, which 6ftid, more plainly < “I am not usually nervous, but this ride has 
than Mrs. Dennison’s words, “I, too, have had ^ completely upset me.” 

a heavenly day, which will go with my dreams \ With these words she left tho balcony and 
into many another day, making an Eden of $ went back to her room. 

them all.” $ “She is very ill, I am sure, aunt Mattie,” 

In a few moments Mrs. Dennison came out of \ said Jessie, full of gentle sympathy; “pray go 
her chamber, still in her riding-habit. She was ij and see if nothing more can be done?” 
pale as death, her eyes gleamed, and her lips * I went to Mrs. Dennison’s chamber and 
quivered. She dashed into the balcony, and s knocked; no one came or spoke. But the door 
laid her hand on Jessie’s shoulder so rudely, $ had stood upon the latch, and tho vibration of 
that the youi^g girl drew back with an impulse $ my hand unclosed it. Mrs. Dennison was stand- 
of surprise. £ ing in the middle of the room, white with rage, 

“What is the matter, Mrs. Dennison?” < and with specks of foam on her lips. She was 
Mrs. Dennison looked at her a moment, sub- tearing open her habit with a violence that 
dued the quivering of her lips with a great ^ made the buttons start. ' The face with which 
effort, and broke into a laugh so hoarse and s' she met my intrusion was that of a beautiful 
constrained, that Jessie shrunk back. $ fiend. I closed the door and went back re- 

“What is the matter?” slie said, with a look vpulsed. But without giving me time to oross 
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the hell, she came to the door, opened it wide, f She said this with a twinkle of the eye that 
and called me in with a laugh. \ provoked me! How on earth had that creature 

“Ceme back one moment,” she said, “and \ got hold of my secret weakness? 
teU me which of these two dresses is most be- J “It isn’t at all likely that you’ll want paper 
coming. That which I had intended for dinner, < for that purpose, Miss Lottie.” 

Cora has been altering, and is spoiled entirely. \ “Miss Lottie—Miss! Well now, I have always 
I confess. Miss Hyde, that my temper is not 5 said that if there was a genuine lady and no 
good enough to stand a pet-dress in ruins. The j nonsense in this house, it was you, ma’am. Even 
fact is, I have frightened poor Cora half to < my mistress hasn’t got up to that mark—Miss 
death.” ' Lottie! Wouldn’t that look beautiful on a 

Quick as lightning, while her mistress spoke, } yellow note like this? Miss Lottie-” 

Cora laid some dresses on the bed, apologizing, <! She plumed herself like a bird in the ecstasy 
in a low voice, for the mischief she had done. £ of my random speech, and both her hands and 
If I had possessed no clue to the scene, it would ^ her heart opened at once, 
have deceived me completely; but I compre-;! “Now I’ll tell you all about it! There’s no 
bended it too well, and absolutely felt myself ^ secret, and if there is, I didn’t promise not to 
growing faint with disgust. I tell; that is, down in my heart. Cora came to 

“I am no judge in these matters,” I said, ^ mo just now, and says she, ‘Lottie, you know 
without any pretence at cordiality; “nor would $ all the men about the premises, I suppose?’ 
my opinion be of the least consequence if 1*1 “‘Well, pretty much,’says I. 

were. Your dresses always prove becoming, i* “‘I thought so,’ she said. ‘Now here is a 

Mrs. Dennison.” * ^ little noto that my mistress wants to have sent 

“The first compliment I ever received from > right off. If you can coax one of the men to 
you,” she answered, impressively; “I shall re- $ take a horse from the stable and just gallop 
member it with gratitude.” i over to Mr. Bosworth’s with it, and bring an 

I went quietly out of the room, tired of the $ answer back, Bhe’ll give you that dress you took 
scene. A little while after this, Lottie came to $ such a fancy to.’ 

me with one of her keen smiles, and, opening $ “‘Well,’ says T, ‘hand over the note; I’ll get 

her hands, which were folded palm to palm, ^ it done.’ She had been holding the note seal 

gave me one glimpse of a little note, primrose-| up all the time, and says she, ‘Lottie’—not 
tinted, and sealed with a drop of green wax, in s Miss Lottie, mind—but, ‘Lottie, can you read 
which an antique head was stamped. \ writing?’ 

“What is it? whom is it for?” I inquired,^ “‘Can you?’says I. 
thinking that it must be intended for Jessie. <; “ ‘No,* says she, ‘colored people seldom do.’ 

“You’ll see to-night, or to-morrow morning,” > “ ‘Well, then I don’t.* 

•he answered. “Mrs. Babylon writes on hand- > “ ‘Well, this note is for a lady that is staying 

some paper; I won’t use white any more. I’ll < at Mr. Bosworth’s; she’s an old friend of Mrs. 
•my this for her: when it comes to dress and $ Dennison’s, and we want to hear from her.’ 
pretty things, she can’t be beat easy. Don’t > “‘All right,’says I. ‘If you hadn’t told this, 

quite come up to Mrs. Lee: who can?—but put- < it would be Greek and Latin to me.* 
ting her aside, I don’t know Mrs. Babylon’s^ “She handed over the note and told me to 
match.” $ put it in my bosom for fear of its being seen. 

“And is that Mrs. Dennison’s note?” $ So I did; and came here, but not till I had seen 

“Ask me no questions, and I’ll tell you no s Mr. Lawrence’s name on the outside. Now, 
lies.” \ Miss Hyde, just tell me what to do.” 

“But how came it in yeur possession?” ^ “Thero is one thing you must not do, Lottie, 
She eyed me a moment sideways, then broke S and that is, tempt any of the men from their 
forth as if some grand thought had just seized \ duty.” 

upon her. j: “ But then that dress! Light green foulard, 

“Now, I’ll make a bargain with you, Miss £ with bunches of roses—sweet roses!” 

Hyde. If you’ll just persuade my mistress, or :• “Wait a moment, Lottie; we must not do 
Miss Jessie, to buy me half a dozen sheets of that <; anything without Mr. Lee’s sanction; that will 
•traw-colored paper, I’ll tell you all about it.” > never do.” 

“But what can you want of primrose paper, { I went up to Mr. Lee, who was silting in the 
Lottie, you that never write letters?” window recess, apparently reading, and asked 

“No; but I may take to writing poetry; who $ if he could spare a horse and man long enough 
knows?” * to ride over to Mr. Bosworth’s? 
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“Who wishes to send?” he inquired, indiffer¬ 
ently. 

“Mrs. Dennison,” I answered, not unwill¬ 
ingly. 

lie held the paper a little tighter in his hand, 
repeating, 

“Mrs. Dennison! What correspondent has 
she there?” 

There was an effort at indifference in his 
voice, but it did not conceal that ho was 
touched. 

I did not feel at liberty to answer his ques¬ 
tion, and so said nothing. 

After a moment’s silence, he said, 

“Certainly, Miss Hyde. Our guests always 
command here.” 

I went back to Lottie, and told her to carry 
Mr. Lee’s orders to the stable, and, if she wished 
it, claim her reward. She seized my hand in an 
ecstasy of delight. 

“Oh! Miss Hyde, I never will talk about 
poetry again, never, so long as I live; but I’ll 
tell everybody that you don’t know a thing 
about it, no more than I do; and I believe it.” 

With this outburst she went away. Directly 
after, I saw one of the grooms riding down the 
road. Two hours after, he came back, and gave 


s Lottie, who was waiting near the pine woods, 
;> with great appearance of secrecy, a note, with 
s which she went at once to Mrs. Dennison, evi- 
J dently resolved to keep up appearances, and 
s leave her employers in the belief that the whole 
$ thing had been managed privately. 

^ I had thrown the subject of the note quite off 
ij my thoughts, when the groom, who had been to 
i Mr. Bosworth’s, came to me in the garden with 
,s distressing news. Poor young Bosworth wa* 
i ill—so ill, that he had not been out of his room 
< for some days; and his mother desired very 
jj much that I should come over and see him. Ho 
i* bad spoken of it several times, and, now that 
{ he was growing worse, she could refuse him 
jj nothing. It was asking a great deal, but would 
i; I come at the earliest time possible? 
jj This was indeed sad news. I liked tho young 
l man. He was honorable, generous, and in all 
$ respects a person to fix one’s affections upon— 
£ that is, such affections as a lady just dropping 
'< the garments of her youth may bestow on tho 
$ man who looks upon her as a sort of relative. 

^ Of course I would go to see Bosworth in hio 
$ sickness. “God bless and help the young man,” 
$ I whispered; “if she could only think of him as 
>I(io!” (to be continued.) 


THE SEA-GULL’S SONG. 


BY M. E. TIllSTEDT. 


Let birda.of a bright and glorious wing < 

’Mid tho shady grove*’ and wild flowers sing, 

But mine be tho rock^whero the breakers roar, jj 

And tho wild waves roll to the trembling shore; < 

Tor there, oh! there is the place for me, £ 

To pour my song by the raging sea. ? 

When the sun lias set ’noath a cloud of snow, < 

And the billows dance by tho gallant prow; ? 

When his shining curls, as the sea-boy sleeps, s 

From his suu-burnt brow the light breeze sweeps: < 

Oh! there, oh! there is tho place for me, ? 

To sing my song by the raging sea. > 


O’er the drowning wretch, o’er tho found'ring bark 
When the black waves mount to a sky as dark. 

I’d soar with a light and fearless wing, 

And echo their vain shrieks back again; 

For there, oh! there is tho place for mo, 

To wail with the mariner out at sea. 

Let birds of a bright and glossy plume 

Build their tiny homes where the wild flowers bloom; 

On the slippery crag I’d build my nest, 

Where tho white *pray flies to my snowy breast, 

And tho wild waves rock my cradled young, 

White I sing to tho sea an answering song. 


TII jE ANGELS AND THE FLOWERS. 

BY MBS. SABAH 8. SOCWGLL. 


Wiiex our first parents dwelt in peace* 
In Eden's blooming bowers, 

No cru<*l thorns with poisonous sting 
Were hidden ’mong the flowers. 

But when, in sorrow, shame, and sin, 
The pair wero driven forth. 


Tho Angel of tho Curse sowed thorns 
O’er all the stricken earth. 

But, following him, an angel came. 
With gentle, pitying eves, 

And crowned the thorns most gloriously 
With flowers of Paradise. 
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KNITTING BASKET 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Perh-ats ilicro 
Are few kinds of 
work which re¬ 
quire a basket ex¬ 
pressly arranged 
for their own re¬ 
ception so much 
as knitting, on ac¬ 
count of the almost 
fatal injury which 
it sustains when 
needles are drawn 
out and loops are 
dropped. Accord¬ 
ingly wc give a 
pattern for a knit¬ 
ting basket, which 
has just come out 
in England. The 
large engraving re¬ 
presents one half, 
being of full size. 
By reversing it, the 
other half can be 
had. It is to be 
worked on fine can¬ 
vas, as, if a coarse 
one should be un¬ 
warily taken, the 
basket will exceed 
in size the useful 
purpose for which 
it is intended. The 
outlines of the wav¬ 
ing or serpentine 
lines of our design 
are in steel beads, 
filled up with clear 
white, those of the 
diamonds of gold 
filled with chalk- 
white. The ground 
of the central open- 
ingisin brightbluc 
Berlin wool, as well 
as the small part 
within the loop at 
each end. The 
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PATTERNS FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 


ground within the diamonds is in maize-color. ^ cealed by a row of beads. After this the handle 
Both of these are much improved by being \ must bo attached, which may be of double wire, 
worked in floss silk. The ground on the exte- $ twisted round with a little cotton wool, and 
rior of the design is shaded crimsons, dark, £ then with ribbon and beads. All this being 
medium, and light. It requires three pieces of ^ done, a silk cord must be taken, the end fast- 
tkis form (each twice the size of our large en- ^ ened down close to the handle, and the cord 
graving, which is but half a piece) to make the ^ wound round and round, each twist touching, 
basket; the two sides must be worked alike, but $ but not over-wrapping the last, until about an 
the third, which is the bottom of the basket, $ inch and a half of the end of the basket is en- 
only requires to be worked in the stripes of the \ closed, this being an important point for the 
shaded ground. All three must be stitched on $ safety of the needles. 

cardboard of the same shape and size, neatly \ In addition to the full-size design for work- 
lined with silk or German velvet, and sewn to- $ ing, we also give, below, an engraving of the 
gether on the outside, the stitches being con- ' basket as made up. 






NETTED CURTAIN 


BT MADEMOISELLE BOCHB. 



Window-curtains netted after the above pat¬ 
tern look very well over a color. They are very 
suitable also for a French bedstead lined with 
pink, and for a Imby’s bereeaunette and its cover¬ 
let, also for the drapery of a toilet-table lined 
to match the otter articles. Speaking of these 
various applications, we must beg our readers 
not to be alarmed at the amount of work which 
they appear to involve, since it is so extremely 
easy of execution, that great quantities can very 
soon be completed. The cotton should be coarse 
and the mesh rather under three-quarters of an 
inch wide. For a window-curtain of moderate 


length a hundred loops may be cast on and four 
l rows netted. The fancy row is done by twisting 
j the cotton three times round the fingers in the 
| same manner as the single one in simple net- 

< ting, and then putting the needle through them 
| in the common way. The next row is done on 

< a mesh half an inch wide, which forms what 
l may be called the stalk of the pattern, but in 
j: this the treble loop made in the last row must 
$ be taken up as one. After this the former 
ij fancy row must be repeated, and then four 
s plain rows, which form the whole of the pat- 
i tern. 


IMITATION STAINED GLASS. 

BT MRS. JANE WBAVER. 

Materials. —Some fine Swiss muslin, and j the inside of the glass. Be careful to smooth 
the finest French glaced furniture chintz. ji out all the creases. When dry, arrange the 

From the ohinta cut out all the flowers, leaves, $ flowers, etc., in bouquets, or wreaths, as the 
etc., very neatly; lay them aside. Prepare tho J fancy may suggest, pasting them upon the 
window by having it thoroughly cleaned. Cut $ muslin. 

the muslin exactly the size of the panes of glass, > By this simple procoee an excellent imitation 
and with some arrow-root starch, paste it upon ' of painted glass may be made. 
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INFANT’S HOOD IN CROCHET. 


BT MBS. JANG WEAVER. 



$ 1 chain stitch between the shells. Work 15 rows 
$ in this manner. 

\ For tiie Crown. —Make a chain of 40 stitches, 
{ on it work 6 shells as in the head-piece. Work 
^ 4 rows. 6th row, widen 1 shell between the 
n first and second, and fourth and fifth shells of 
£ 4th row. Work 9 rows. 10th and 11th rows, 
narrow by dropping 1 shell at each end of the 
^ row. This completes the crown. Sew the crown 
$ and head-piece together. Where they join, tie 
< the colored wool and work four rows of shells, 

s r 

i; making 44 shell stitches around the crown. The 
^ last row, work 1 sc stitch between the shells. 

£ For the Border. —With the colored wool, 
s work all around the hood in shell stitch as be- 
^ fore, observing to work 1 shell in every shell 


$ of head-piece, and 1 shell between every shell. 
I Work G rows, finishing the last row with 1 sc 
$ stitch between every shell. 

J; For the Frill or Cap.— With the white wool 
s make a chain three-eighths of a yard long. On 
$ it work 1 row in dc stitch, 1 ch between every 
i 2nd row, 1 dc, 1 ch, 1 dc, 1 ch into every stitch. 
3rd Roto .—Same as 2nd row. 

4th Row .—Same as 3rd row. 

This piece of work will be very full, and must 
s be laid upon a table and fluted. Sew the frill 
$ in the face of the hood, at the point where the 
^ colored wool is joined. 

Materials.— J oz. white split zephyr; J oz. j» Run the ribbon^just above the border all 
colored split zephyr; yards of narrow ribbon, ij around the hood, tying in a bow on top and at 
For the Head-Piece.— With the white wool $ the back. Strings of the ribbon, and the hood 
make a chain three-eighths of a yard in length, s is complete. If preferred, the hood may have 
On it work 27 shells, 4 dc stitches to each shell, ij a quilted lining of silk. 


SWISS STRIPED CUSHION. 


BT MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 

Many ladies have by them more or less of re- ^ Cushion, which can bo executed with great ease 
mainders of Berlin wool, for which they would s and quickness, and yet has a pleasing and even 
be pleased to find a pretty and useful applica- $ rich effect. The mode of working the stitch is 
tion. These have accumulated from former ^ as follows: Bring out the needle from the back 
finished labors, and must rest as neglected s toward the left-hand, count six threads upward, 

stores, unless some desirable appropriation can ^ and insert the needle four threads toward the 
be suggested. It is for this express purpose s right, bringing it out in a line with the first 
that we are now introducing the Swiss Striped • stitch; then return to the line of the first stitch, 
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SWISS STRIPED CU8HI0X. 

insert the needle four threads from it on the s work that will not give them any trouble of 
right hand side, and bring it out two threads ; thought, cannot do better than commence it, 
above the first stitch, but in the same line. $ even if they purchase the wools expressly for 
There will now be a long cross of the wools, <> the purpose, and in this case stripes of three 
with the wool brought out at the left side ready ;• colors look remarkably well, separated bj* 
for repetition. This forms the whole of the $ stitched rows either of 'black or white. If, 
stitch, being repeated to the end of the row, the s however, one of these three stripes should be 
pretty effect being obtained by the over-wrap- $ black, with two other colors, then the stitched 
pings of the wool, which as the line progresses j rows should be either white or gold-color, 
assumes the form of a plait. Between each ^ Although wo have spoken first of the cushion, 
stripe there is a row of stitching in either white $ yet the Swiss stripe is equally applicable for 
or black wool, which both conceals the threads ^ various other articles. Mats of all sorts, the 
of the canvas, and much improves the appear- s fender-stool, and slippers, being among the 
ance of the work. The colors of the stripes $ number. For the last, the precaution should 
should be a little studied, so that their succcs- i be used of working one stripe down the center 
mom may bo harmonious. As this Swiss stripe ^ of the slipper, and then repeating the colors of 
ii so easy of execution, and produces most jj the stripes on each side, so that each half of 
agreeable results, ladies who wish to undertake ' the slipper may correspond. 



Simple patterns in Berlin wool-work, pro- < pretty articles, which, if great arrangement 
ducing lively and pleasing effects, are amongst * were necessary, would never be undertaken, 
those supplies for the Work-Table which every $ Tho little design which we have now given is 
lady finds most useful for various purposes, \ one of these, being perfectly easy of execution, 
enabling her with perfect ease to make many * and especially pretty when completed. Wools 
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HANDKERCHIEF-CASE. 


BT HRS. JANE WE AYE R. 



Materials. —§ of a yard sky-blue satin; f of < 
a yard white satin ; 5 yards of white satin rib- $ 
bon, inch wide; £ of a yard of white Florence $ 
silk; some white paper muslin and cotton wad- 
ding; 1 string of seed pearl beads; some per-> 
fame. i 

Make a square of the blue satin; line it with { 
the paper muslin. Cut the Florence silk the ^ 
same size, on it lay one thickness of wadding, s 
place the perfume between the cotton. Put % 
these together, the wadding next to the paper $ 
muslin, and embroider with the small pearl s 


beads, sewing them on in diamonds about a half 
inch apart. Cut the white satin to correspond 
with the blue, place it over the white silk inner 
lining; sew the edges neatly together. Quill 
the ribbon in box plaits, and sew it upon the 
extreme edgo on the white or outer side. Fold 
the square that the four points may meet in the 
centre. Fasten with two loops of cord over four 
buttons, one button on each point. Let the but¬ 
tons and cord bo of blue silk to match the inside 
of case. 


HOME-MADE HEARTH-RUG: CHENE PATTERN. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

This rug may be made of new or old pieces foundation of the rug, use either a piece of old 
of carpet. j carpet, or tow cloth, the size required, on this 

Cut the oarpet in pieces one-eighth of a j the bits of yarn are to be sewed in the following 
jerd square. Unravel these squares both ways, j manner: Take up enough of the yarn to make 
placing the bits of yarn evenly aside. For the ' the thickness of a finger; sew in the center with 
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strong patent thread; double this bunch of yarn < rug covered, observing to sew the tufts close to 
as you would to make a tassel, sew it upon the \ each other, so that the foundation may be en- 
foundation. Continue until you have the entire ^ tirely concealed. 
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NEW STYLE ZOUAYE JACKET. 


BT EMILY H. MAT. 

Wb this month give a diagram of a Zouave n the back, having seam down the middle, the 
jacket, differing from any we have before given. ^ side-piece of back, the two pieces forming the 
At the back the figure is well defined; the front ^ front, and the sleeve: the small notch in the 
i3 not closed except at the throat, but the con- ^ side-piece, and the side of front at the seam 
tour of the figure is given by the seam of the ^ under the arm, indicate how far this seam is 
front which goes from the shoulder to the bot- $ to be stitched, it being open below the waist, 
tom. The pattern consists of five pieces, viz: * and the corners rounded to correspond with 



those of the front. The sleeve is shaped at the $ narrow gold cord. Either a silk waistcoat or 
elbow; a loose sleeve may be substituted if pre- \ chemisette of full muslin may be worn with it. 
ferred. This jaoket is to be made in velvet or \ No. 1. Half the Back. 
cashmere; if in velvet, whether black, dark < No. 2. Sidz-Piece of the Back. 
green, or violet, the seams should all be covered > No. 3. Pabt of Front. 
by a thick gold oord, and either embroidered | No. 4. Side-Piece of Front. 
found with gold thread, or braided with a i No. 5. Sleev*. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. < 

Short Chapter on ITusbands. —Ono of our oldest con- ^ 
tributors, Mrs. Pidsley. seHds us an article on a subject wo l 
have oftou thought of chatting about to our readers: and 5 
what she says is so well said, that we will let her speAk for ;> 
us. “Much,” she writes, “has been said and written (and s 
very justly) of ‘married flirts ,’ but in my journeyings ^ 
through life, it has sometimes occurred to me, that if hus- s 
bands were less indifferent to the claims of their wives on s 
their courtesy and kindness, that we should hear less fre- ^ 
quently of such proceedings. Many men think that if they ;> 
provide well for their households, if their wives are well < 
dressed and liberally provided with pin money, according 
to their means, that they have done all that is roquired of s 
them, that they fully deserve the approbation of the world: s 
in short, they are model husbands! But a wife’s heart Jj 
craves more than this. She longs for the kind word, the ^ 
loving glance, those nameless attentions, so necessary to 
her happinesB, and which tell her that she is still the first > 
object in her husband's affection. I would not havo a man £ 
tiod to his wife’s apron strings, no sensible woman would $ 
ask it, neither would I have him totally neglect her either I; 


simple form of the hood is so clearly portrayed In owr 
illustrations, that detailed description is unnecessary. It 
will be seen at a glance that it is well contrived for pro¬ 
tecting, not only the head, but also the throat, shoulders, 
and chest, by means of the cape which descends in a point, 
before and behind. Though this hood may be made of any 
materials which taste or fancy may dictate, yet we may 
mention that the modol from which onr drawing is copied 
is of a plain character, composed of black cashmere, lined 
with pink silk. The lining is wadded and quilted, and a 
broad piece is turned up over the front of the hood and 
rourd the edgo of tho cape. The latter is fastened in front 
by two rows of block Batin ribbon, and corresponding bows 
are fixed at the back of the capo. The head-dress is for a 
young lady to wear at a ball. While having the appearance 
of being loose and uncouflned, it possesses all the firmness 
required to bear, without disarrangement, the continuous 
motion of dancing. Tho back hair is plaited and confined 
by a hair-pin nt the nape of the neck, and the front hair is 
divided longitudinally from tho center of the forehead to 
the crown of the head. Bach division is then separated 
into four bands, or tresses, which nro disposed at each side 


at home or abroad. Surely ns his wifo she is deserving of i of the head in tho style called by French hair-dre»sers the 
his respoet and consideration—and yet, somo men never s Coiffure a la tressc bouffunte. The effect of the puffs is pro- 
scem to acknowledge the presence of their wives in society. \ ducod by tufts of frizzed hair, fixed closely to the head by 
To others they are politely attentive and courteous, but tho jj troches frizettx. The ends of all the tresses of tho front 


wife can take care of herself. < 

“Before marriage, she could claim his undivided atten- ^ 


hair are concealed under the plait at tho nape of the neck, 
and the ends of tho back hair are formed into three dilu¬ 


tion; now, except as a necessary domestic appendage, ho s nous. The flowers employed in ornamenting this coiffhre 
too often appears almost to ignoro her claims, or existence, s are ox^-eye daisies, with long pendent blades of grass. 


Ilia arrangements are made without any reference to her \ ' " 

wishes—her counsel and advice are rejected with contempt. *1 Our February Number. On every hand, we hear praises 
The evenings formerly devoted to her ara now generally s °^ our February number. Our letters are full of them, and 
spent at the clubs. And what are but too often tho re- $ the newspapers nro not loss eulogistic. Says the Scion of 
suits? A desolate hearth, a blighted name. Love forms a s Temperance, published at West Union, Ohio:—-We have 
part of a woman’s very existcnco— without it life is to her \ J Uflt received Peterson's Magazine, for February, and we 
but one long, dreary blank. As a bride, she goes forth to S must confess that it is ono of exquisite taste and beanty; 
her new home with a heart filled with hope’s fairy visions— s f ar surpassing anything in the Magazine line we have j ret 
for awhile all is bright and joyous, time glides sweetly and $ 11 i9 ■urprising to us that everybody don’t take 

rapidly on, and she deems herself supremely blest—but * Peterson; its low price of subscription is within the reach 
alas’ a ebango comes over the spirit of her dream. The ^ of every one.” And the North Carolina Whig say*:-H 
husband is tho lover no longer—he has grown cold and $ “Peterson, the inimitable and unapproachable; is again on 
cureless. He has many resources, she but few; and she is J hand, fresh aml vivacious as ever. If auy of our readers 
left in silence to weep over his indifference—or she goes $ desire to know how Peterson Is appreciated, let them ask 
forth (as is sometimes tho case) with a smile on her lip, and $ the first pretty girl they meet, and they will be satisfied 
a radiant light in her eye, to seek in the gay world the s that it is the book. Long may it wave I Three dollars and 
attentions which are denied her at home. Look well then, s twenty-five cents will pay for Peterson and the Whig one 
ye husbands, to your own short-comings, and ask your- \ year. W ho’ll be the first to subscribe? Don’t all speak at 


selves if to them may not, in almost all cases, be attributed 
the seeming heartlessness and levity of your wives? B© 
assured that mauy a wife would gladly barter her most 
valuable jewels and costly apparel for a few kind wotds 
from the husband of her youth. Make her the sharer of 


your joys and sorrows; for who has A greater claim on your $ 
confidence, or who will so truly help you to bear the bur- % 
dens of life ?” > 


once.” 

A Pretty Memento.— The following Is a plan to conreTt 
the feathers of a favorite bird into a drawing-room memento: 
Cut tho shape of the screen in perforated cardboard, and 
bind it round with either ribbon or paper of a color to match 
the feathers. Lay round the odge os many rows of feathers 
as you may have, fastening each down with a stitch of silk. 


_ selecting each row to match in color, and making each row 

Hoods and Head-Dresses.— Among onr illustrations, this overwrap the last, so as to hide the quill part of the feather, 
month, are new styles of hoods and also of head-dresses. i; Then work lines of gold or steel beads from the handle U> 
The side and back of each are represented. The capu- > the rows of feathers, close at the bottom, but diverging at 
chin, or hood, is, at present, in high favor among the ladies ^ the top, aud from this part as many rows of small white 
of Paris, who adopt it as a safeguard against the danger of beads, in a slanting direction, as will fill up the vacandea. 
catching cold when attending evening parties, the opera, $ The gold or steel beads are intended to represent the quill 
theatres, etc. It is sufficiently soft and light to be worn ^ of a feather, and the slanting beads the spreading part, 
over the most ornamental coiffure, without the risk of die- < These should be about an inch apart at the top of the sterna) 
placing a curl, or crushing the most fragile flower. The ' the intervals being filled with the slanting beads. 
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No Acthowzkd Aoexts.—W e call attention again to tho 
notice on the cover, that we hare no agents for whoee con¬ 
tracts wo are responsible. Lately, a girl pretending to be 
deaf and dumb, has been representing herself as an agent 
and getting subscriptions, and another person, signing him¬ 
self, R. Spaulding, has actually gone the length to hare 
frlae receipts printed, which ho Alls up. On the cover of 
every number, for years, we have printed our caution, so 
that if those, who were solicited to subscribe, would ex¬ 
amine the specimen shown them, they would find proof 
that the pretended traveling agent was an impostor. Never 
rut*cril>e, except to somebody you know something about, 
or to the publisher, in which latter case remit by letter. 

Christ Blessing Little Childrex.— This Is another beau¬ 
tiful embellishment. We think, without boastfulnoss, wo 
imy claim to excel all of our cotemporaries in the charac¬ 
ter of our mezzotint and lino engravings. Where havo ap¬ 
peared. in threo successive months, such illustrations as 
••Cobwebs,” "Caught in the Snow,” “Tho Bird-Nesters,” 
and “Christ Blessing Littlo Children?” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Dictionary of the English Language. By Joseph E. 
Worcester, LL. D. 1 vol., 4 to. Boston: Sickling, Swan, 
de Brewer .—This is au attempt to furnish the American 
public with a dictionary in all respects first-rate. Hitherto 
we bare bad dictionaries good in one or two particulars 
only. Walker was an authority for pronunciation, so far 
as there can be such an authority. Webster had a certain 
value in etymologies, but was objectionable on account of 
his spelling. Richardson was invaluable for his quotations 
from standard writers illustrating tho exact meaning of 
words io successive generations. Johnson had merits even 
for our nineteenth century. But no one of theso lexico¬ 
graphers was entirely satisfactory. Each had fruits, and 
serious fruits. 

The present dictionary combines more merits than any 
of its predecessors, has fewer objectionable features, and 
contains, we believe, a larger number of words. We re- 
comnlend it for its spelling especially. No man, in our 
opinion, has a right to run counter to the general practice 
in this respect. Webster, when he undertook to change 
the orthography of the English language, annoyed every 
^person having a library of standard authors. Even to this 
day, notwithstanding that Websterian spelling has been 
adopted by various American publishers, the best editions 
of the best works continue to follow a different orthogra¬ 
phical standard. Nor will it do to say that Webster bos 
common sense in his favor. Such on argument proves too 
much, for if followed ont it establishes the superior fitness 
of the phonetic method. Yet nobody practically desires 
the phonetic method, because that would compel the re. 
priuting of every standard book in tho language. 

In his pronunciation, also, Worcester is superior to 
Webster. He is not, indeed, infallible in this respect; but 
he is b«tter than most others: and this is saying a great 
deaL T > be honest, there is no real standard of pronuncio- 
datlon. In Kngland even educated people pronounce differ¬ 
ently in different counties, and in the United States, there 
t* one standard in New England, and quite another in tbo 
Mfcldle states. Who shall decide whether the word either 
Is to be pronounced tether , as in Philadelphia, or eyethejr , 
as in New England? Worcester himself leaves tho answor 
In doubt. But Worcester gives the broad sound to a in 
halm, making ft like the a in farther. In general, we 
may say, Worcester follows tho Boston pronunciation, 
where a broader accent is used than in Philadelphia. This 
b natural In a New England dictionary; and until the 
Middle States produce a dictionary, cannot, perhaps, be 
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% complained of: certainly it ought not to be. “ Fir victis," 
’ as the old Romans said: a people who will not write books 
s must expect to go to the wall. Of all spoken tongues, ours, 
s incontestably, is the most difficult for a foreigner to leant to 
^ pronounce, Why, for example, should weight not rhyme 
ij with height, when both are spelt alike, with tho exception of 
s tho first letter? Or why should nay be pronounced like 
^ neight Or again: who is to say that the drawl of the 
$ higher classes in England is to bo rejected, while their 
s pronunciation in certain other respects is to be considered 
^ a standard? Why should a Bos ton in u say shall not, pro- 
\ nouucing the a like ah, yet say, directly after, shawnt , for 
the colloquial contraction sha'n'tf A school girl laughs at 
!; an old woman who says heerd, instead of heard, yot the 
i; former is the old pronunciation, and in Shakespeare’s time 
s was that of the court. Until wo can fiud out somo infallible 
s rule, or agree on some standard, tho custom of one culti- 

> rated locality is os good authority os that of another; and 
j> no such rule can bo deduced from the language, nor is any 
s' such standard acknowledged. What is well-bred pronun- 

elation in Boston, is not always the pronunciation in good 

> society in Eugland. In the House of Lords, thoy say “ my 
£ lud?' for “my lord;” we have ourselves beard English 
5* noblemen pronounce so; but anywhere in America ft man 
•! would be considered vulgar who used that pronunciation. 

! s On the whole, howevor, Worcester is the best standard for 
pronunciation that we have, and must supersede even 
Walker. 

^ Another merit of this dictionary Is tho elucidation, by 
$ means of engravings, of words not generally known. Thus 
*! we have a picture of a mutulc, a rectangular block found 
l in Doric temples; a picture of a finial, os used in Gothic 
^ architecture; a picture of a sheldrake, a species of duck; 
^ a picturo of a chevron, ono of tho ordinaries in heraldry, 
s etc., etc. Tho definitions, in Worcester, aro not, however, 
? always exact. Take chevron os an example. Worcester 
s says its meaning, in heraldry, Is “a representation of two 
$ rafters of a house meeting at tho top.” In point of fact, 
this is an attempt to explain tho origin of the ordinary, 
;> and is a false one, for tho host authorities consider that the 
< chevron was adopted from the bow of a war saddle. Wor- 
S cestcr should have said that a chevron, in heraldry, was a 
s part of the escutcheon, describing what part. So, in de- 
^ fining what an ordinary, in heraldry, is, Worcester con- 
$ founds it with a charge. Webster, however, makes the 
^ same blunder, referring to Brando for authority, the whole 
s being a capital illustration of “ tho blind leading the blind.” 
\ But tho work, as wo have already said, is, on the whole, 
^ the best in tho language, and should have a placo in every 
$ school, in every library, and even in every family. T. B. 

Peterson & Brothers aro the Philadelphia agents for the 
s book. 

n Life in the Old World; or. Two Years in Switzerland 
s and Italy. By Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary 
\ IJowitt. 2 vols., 12 mo. PhUada: T. B. Peterson A 
s Brothers. —The enterprising firm of T. B. Peterson A 
^ Brothers deserves great credit for having brought out this 
^ work, which has been printed from a duplicate manuscript 
of the translator, simultaneously with the publication of 
s the London edition. The book is one that will be read by 
i; tens of'thousands. It is, in every respect, snperior to the 
*; “ Life in tho New World,” which was so universally popt>> 
s lar. Mise Bremer not only describes, with singular fresb- 
< ness, scenes that have often been described before, but also 
£ gives her own foe lings, as they were affectod, day by day, 
s by “ the storied past.” More than this, having mot with 
l various romantio adventures, during her scjourn in Italy, 
she has introduced them, with great skill, into her naira- 

j tive. Those, who have traveled abroad, will find these 
volumes of service to refresh their memories and reawaken 
delightful associations; while to those others, who have 
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never yet taken a trip to Europe, we can recommend the 
work as one eminently calculated to bring up vividly before 
them the Old World, in all Ita antiquity and picturesque¬ 
ness. The publishers have printed the two volumes in a 
very handsome style. “ Life in tho Old World’! may be re¬ 
garded, in many respects, as the book of the season. 
Women, at least, will generally t^lnk it so. 

Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle , minister 
of Inveresk. 1 vol. y 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—Tho 
Rev. Dr. Carlyle, though a comparatively humble minister 
of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland, had excellent op¬ 
portunities to observe tho men and manners of his day; for 
his office brought him daily Into the closest intimacy with 
the people at large, while his suavity, talent, moderation, 
and distinguished appearance made him a favorite with 
the gentry and aristocracy. Born in 1722, and surviving 
till 1805, he lived through the rebellion of’45, the American 
war of Independence, and the first years of the French 
Revolution; and with many men, prominent in these va¬ 
rious events, ho was personally familiar. Hence this auto¬ 
biography is full of reminiscences, not only of himself, but 
of others also. Being tho work of his later years, when 
memory was still vivid, but when tho passions and preju¬ 
dices of youth had abated, it is free from all exaggeration, 
misrepresentation, and injustice. Dr. Carlyle saw Lord 
Lovat dancing a reel, after a debauch, at a tavern, two 
years beforo the old rascal suffered at Tower mil; was one 
of the crowd that went to look at Charles Edward, at Holy- 
rood; was present at the battle of Preston pans; and was 
intimate with Blair, Robertson, Hume, Ferguson, John 
Home, Wilkes, Charles Townshend, and. In fact, with most 
of the Scottish celebrities of his time, and with many of 
the London ones. The reminiscences are told in a plain, 
unaffected style, not altogether froo from Scotticisms, but 
without any taint of personal vanity. A portrait of the 
author accompanies the volume, but though it gives the 
idea of a handsome face. It scarcely realizes Sir Walter 
Scott's well-known remark, that Dr. Carlyle looked like a 
Jupiter Tonans. 

Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. By E. 
B. Ramsay , M. A., LL. D^ F. R. & K Dean of Edinburgh. 
1 v of., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor rf Fields .—This is a very 
agreeable book. It is a collection of anecdotes illustrating 
Scottish humor, and is divided into chapters, each chapter 
discussing a particular theme. These chapters are entitled 
respectively, “On religious feelings and religious ob¬ 
servances,” “On old Scottish conviviality,” “On the old 
Scottish domestic servant,” “On humor proceeding from 
Scottish language, including Scottish proverbs,” and “ On 
Scottish stories of wit and humor.” The volume is as full 
of laughter as any in the langdago. Dean Ramsay has 
derived the anecdotes from his own memory, or from that 
of friends and cotemporaries, and, as few of the anecdotes 
were ever in print before, he has performed a service of 
singular merit. The book Is printed in the usual handsome 
style of Ticknor k Fields. 

Personal History of Lord Bacon. From Unpublished 
Papers. By William Hepworth Dixon. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor dt Fields .—is an attempt to rescue 
the character of Bacon from the odium which has so long 
surrounded it. Mr. Dixon, by diligent search, has brought 
to light much new testimony, chiefly letters to Bacon by 
ootemporaries, and has arrangod this evidence, with other 
already existing, so as to form a more charitable view of the 
great chancellor’s condnct. It Is impossible, after reading 
this volume, not to feel that Mr. Dixon is partially right, and 
that Bacon’s criminality has been greatly overrated. The 
work is written with much skill, and in parts is exceedingly 
picturesque. We regard it as the most valuable addition 
which has been made, for years, to the literature of bio¬ 
graphy. The volume is reprinted in very handsome style. 


\ Evan Harrington; or , He Would Be A Gentleman. By 
jj George Meredith. 1 roL, 8 ro. A’no York: Harper 4 
\ Brothers.—A reprint of a late English fiction. The story 
\ opens well, but gets intolerably dull before the close. 
\ George Meredith must not be confounded with Owen Mere- 
£ dith, author of “Lucille,” who is a son of Sir E. B. Lytton, 
\ the novelist. 


5 RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

\ The Value of Vinegar in Economical Cookery may bt 
v tested by the use of the following recipe:—Take some mest 
i from the coarsest joints of the ox, such as the leg, shin, or 
\ sticking-piece, cut it In slices of two or three ounces each, 
'■ dip each piece in good vinegar, and then pack the whole in 
s a stewpan, with onions, turnips, or other vegetables, cat 
^ small, without water; cover it closely, and let it standby 
s tho side of the fire for six or eight hours; it will then be 

< found to be thoroughly done, and to have yielded abuud- 
\ anco of gravy, being at tho same time remarkably tender. 
n Tho only precaution necessary is, that the heat should never 
!j be suffered to approach the boiling point. Or the meet, 
j; vegetables, and flavoring materials may bo placed in an 
s earthenware jar, which can bo closely tied down, and then 
^ placed in a largo saucepan of water, or very slow oven. 
^ This mode of cooking is applicable to any kind of meat, and 
s will be found exceedingly economical, giving little trouble, 
^ and furnishing a very nutritious, digestible, and dclidooa 
$ food. The acid of the vinegar is entirely dissipated daring 
\ the process. 

\ 7b Make Queen's Cakes. —Take a pound of sugar and beat 
ij and sift it, a pound of well-dried flour, a pound of batter, 

< eight eggs, and half a pound of currants, washed and picked: 
^ grate a nutmeg, and the same quantity of mace and cions- 
i; mon; work your butter to a cream, and put in yonr sopsr: 
\ beat the whites of your eggs nearly half an hour, and mix 
i them with your sugar and butter; then beat the yolks 
^ nearly half an hour, and put them to your butter. Beat 
^ the whole well together, and when it is ready for the oven, 

< put In your flour, spices, and currants. 81ft a little rajtar 
j; over thorn, and bake them In tins not more than thirty 
s minutes. Or — Take half a pound of fresh batter, best it to 
^ a cream; half a pound of eggs, yolks and whites bestea 
i; separately; half a pound of brown sugar; half a pound of 
jj flour; and one pound of currants, well washed. Mix all, 
<! and bake In well buttered small tin-pans, in a hot even. 
$ Some citron is a great Improvement—about two enncec 
l This is a tried recipe. 

jj Boiled Fowl with Oysters. —Ingredients: One young fowl* 
? three dozen oysters, the yolks of two eggs, quarter pint of 

< cream. Mode .—Truss a young fowl as for boiling; fill the 
\ inside with oysters which have been bearded and washed 

< in their own liquor; secure the ends of the fowl, put It lots 
£ a jar, and plunge the Jar Into a saucepan of boiling water, 
s Keep it boiling for one hour and a half, or rather longer, 

< then with the gravy that has flowed from the oysters and 
i| fowl, of which there will be a good quantity, stir in tha 
$ cream and yolks of the eggs, add a few oysters scalded in 
i their liqnor; let tho sauce get quite hot, but do not allow 

< ft to boll; pour some of it over the fowl, and send the re- 
' minder to table In a tureen. A blade of ponnded macs 
s added to the aance, with the cream and eggs, will be fonnd 
\ an improvement. Time. —One hour and a halt Sufficient 
| for three or four persons. 

| Apple JeUy .—Peel any kind of sharp apples, cut them is 

I s slices, and wash them in several waters. Then boil them 
in a covered pot with a good deal of water until it is m 1 *® 
reduced and becomes glutinous. Strain it through a thin 
cloth, measure It, and add an equal quantity of clarified 
sngar. Boll the whole up and skim it. Boll it again nntfl 
it qoits the spoon clear by dropping from it. 
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7b Pr eser ve Milk. —Provide bottles, which most be per¬ 
fectly clean, sweet, and dry; draw the milk from the cow 
la to the bottles, and, as they are filled, immediately cork 
them well np, and thsten the corks with pack-thread or 
wire. Then spread a little straw in the bottom of a boiler, 
on which place bottles with straw between them, until the 
boiler contains a sufficient quantity. Fill it up with cold 
water; heat the water, and as soon as It begins to boil, draw 
the fire, and let the whole gradually cool. When quite cold, 
take out the bottles, and pack them in sawdust, in hampers, 
and stow them in the coolest part of the house. Milk pre¬ 
served in this manner, and allowed to remain even eighteen 
months in the bottles, will be as sweet as when first milked 
from the cow. 

t lot far Icing—How to Prepart. —Break almost to powder 
a few pounds of ice, and throw in among it a large handful 
and a half of salt; you must prepare In the coolest part of 
the house; the ice and salt being in a bucket, put your 
cream Into the ice-pot and cover it, immerse it in the ice, 
and draw that round the pot so that it may cover every 
part, in a few minutes put a spatula or spoon in and stir it 
well, remove the parts that ice round the edges to the 
center; if the ice-cream or water be in a form shut the bot¬ 
tom dose, and move the whole in the ice. os you cannot nse 
a spoon to that without danger of waste; there should be 
holes in the bucket to let the ice off as it thaws. 

7b Roast a Goose. —In choosing a goose, the best test of 
Its being young will be that the bill and feet are yellow, 
and with few hairs on them, and if fresh, the feet should be 
pliable. Preference should be given to a stubble-goose, in 
place of a green one. After the plugs of the feathers have 
been pulled out. and the bird carefully singed, and well 
washed and dried, put in £ seasoning made of onion, sage, 
and pepper and salt, and after fastening at the neck and 
romp. pnt It in the first instance at a distance from the fire, 
to roast, and by degrees nearer. Baste well, and when the 
breast is rising, serve to table. Good beef gravy and apple¬ 
sauce should be served with it to table. 

Cauliflowers , to BoU. —Trim them neatly, let them soak 
at least an hour in cold water, put them into boiling water, 
in which a handful of salt has been thrown, let it boil, occa¬ 
sionally skimming the water. If the cauliflower is small, 
It will only take fifteen minutes; If large, twenty minutes 
may be allowed; do not let them remain after they are 
done, but take them up and serve immediately. If the 
cauliflowers are to be preserved white, they ought to be 
Waled in milk and water, or a little flour should be put 
into the water in which they are boiled, and melted butter 
should be sent to table with them. 

To Make Curacoa. —Boil a quart of water In a very clean 
•tewpan; add to it, bit by bit, a pound of dark brown sugar- 
eaody. When the whole is dissolved, boll np the syrup, 
then pour it into a deep dish to cool. Into a quart of spirits 
of wine put one hnndred and twenty drops of oil of bitter 
orange; when this latter is dissolved, mix it with the syrup 
bHure mentioned, but not until it is cool; then filter and 
bottle the liquor, and pat it by for nse. 

Cabbage Jelly. —A tasty little dish, and by some persons 
wteemed more wholesome than cabbage simply boiled. Boll 
cabbage in the usual way, and squeeze In a colander till 
perfectly dry. Then chop small; add a little batter, pep¬ 
per, and salt. Press the whole very closely into an earthen¬ 
ware mould, and bake one hour, either in a side oven or in 
front of the fire; when done, turn it out. 

Cabbage, Red. —They are mostly stewed to eat with ham, 
bacoo, or smoked sausages, though sometimes without any 
•sat; they are very strong eating, and should be first 
• ai d ed, then stewed with butter, pepper, salt, and cloves, 
and vinegar added to it Just before serving; they are con¬ 
sidered wholesome In real broth for consumption, bnt are 
*»*t proper for pickling. 


7b Make Nogeau equal to Martinique .—Blanch and 
slice very thin three ounces of suet, and the same of bitter 
almonds, pat them into two quarts of whiskey. In four 
days after, dissolve forty ounces of lump sugar in one quart 
of water, add that and the thin cut rind of a lemon to the 
whiskey and almonds. Shake It every day for three weeks, 
then strain it through muslin, and filter it through whited- 
brown paper. Of coarse the longer it keeps, the stronger 
and better it becomes. 

Pig’s Feet JeUg .—Boil the feet, ears, and hocks In a little 
water until the bones will come out. Add a small quantity 
of salt, pepper, mace, and cloves whilst boiling. When the 
bones and gristle are all taken out, put it into a mould and 
press it. 

Fancy Cakes .—Little fancy cakes eat much “ shorter,” 
if put while hot into a heated jar, instead of being allowed 
to cool according to the usual custom. 

7b Pickle a Ham .—Two ounces of saltpetre, half a pound 
of sugar, one pound of salt. To be rubbed every day. Let 
it lie a month. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

An Infallible Cure for Chilblains on the Hands .— 
Wash them in warm water, dry them well, then rub them 
with fine salt. This may be done frequently, to prevent 
their breaking. On the feet: Soak them well in water as 
warm as you can bear, rub thpm well with a not very fine 
towel, and then with salt; this should be done every night, 
and sleep in woolen socks. Should the chilblains be broken, 
the feet should still be put in warm water, and after well 
drying them, apply pure sweet oil till healed. Or —To 
half a pint of turpentine, add half a pound of hog’s-lard; 
dissolve it before the fire and stir well; then remove, and 
let it cool. Rub tlio parts affected nightly. The skin will 
not be the least reddened by the use of this recipe. 

7b Wash China Crape Scarfs .—If the fabric be good, 
these articles of dresscan be washed as frequently as may 
be required, and no diminution of their beauty will be dis¬ 
coverable, even when the various shades of green have been 
employed among other colors in the patterns. In cleaning 
them, make a strong lather of boiling water; suffer it to 
cool; when cold, or nearly so, wash the scarf quickly and 
thoroughly; dip it immediately in cold, hard water, in which 
a little salt has been thrown (to preserve the colors); rinse, 
squeeze, and hang it out to dry in the open air; pin it at Its 
extreme edge to the line, so that it may not in any part be 
folded together; the more rapidly it dries the clearer it will 
be. 

u Fiddler Dick . 1 *—A brilliant polish for shoes, and one 
which will preserve the leather soft, may be made as fol¬ 
lows:—Take half a pound of molasses, one ounce of lamp¬ 
black, a spoonful of yeast, an onnee of sugar-candy, an 
ounce of sweet oil, an ounce of gum dragon, an ounce of 
melted Isinglass, and a quarter of a pint of ox gall. Mix 
all well together in a pint and a half of rain water and half 
a pint of vinegar. Warm the mixture slightly before using, 
and apply with a sponge. Polish with a soft brush. 

7b Make Skeleton Leaves .—Collect full grown, perfect 
leaves; ivy, beech, rose, lime, etc., are the best, and pnt 
them in ajar with rain water; let them remain there three 
months, changing the water every month. If the soft, green 
port is not then soft enough to be removed by gently pat¬ 
ting with a cloth, let the leaves remain another month; 
rinse well In hard water and bleach with chloride of lime. 

The following method of washing muslin and cotton pre¬ 
vents the colors from running:—Make a strong lather of 
soap and water, wash the muslins in it. Put a handfal of 
ground alum in the water yon rinse them in. 

How to Clean Glebes .—Wash well with flannel, soap, and 
warm soft water; then rinse thoroughly In cold. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT.—PARLOR PASTIMES. 


To Preserve Apples.— The boat way of keeping apples to sleep in the night preferably to the day, and for this par- 
through the winter is to place them on shelves singly, bnt ‘ pose they ought to remove all external impressions which 
laid on thoroughly dry fern leaves; if these cannot be ob- > may disturb their rest, such as noise, light, etc., but cepe- 
tained, good straw may be substituted. Much depends 5 daily not to obey every call for taking them np, and giving 
upon the time they ore gathered, as they should not be too ^ food at improper times. After the second year of their age, 
ripe. There should never be a firo near them. Another s they will not instinctively require to sleep in the forenoon, 
important point i9 to keep them in the dark. , £ though after dinner it may be continued to the third and 

To Give Shirt-Collars a Glass-like Look. —To one table- < fourth year of life, if the child shows a particular incllna- 
spoonful of starch put one of cold water; beat very smooth, t tlon to repose; because, till that age, the full half of. its 
and add another tablespoonful of water. Then pour on s time may safely be allotted to sleep. From that period, 
boiling water until it becomes the consistency required. ^ however, it ought to be shortened for the space of one hoar 
Add a little melted white gum (about the size of a pea be- \ with every succeeding year; so that a child of seven years 
fore melted), and a few shreds of white wax. This will give c old may sleep about eight, and not exceeding nine hours: 
the articles a clear, glassy appearance. ^ this proportion may be continued to the age of adolescence, 

Cure for a Cough. —Two ounces of linseed, two ounces v and even manhood. To awaken children from their sleep 
of liquorice-root, half an ounce of sugar-candy, half an ij with a noise, or in an impetuous manner, is extremely in¬ 
ounce of gum-Arabic, the peal and juice of a lemon. Boll ;> judicious and hurtful: nor is it proper to carry them from 
in a quart of water very gently till reduced to a pint; s a dark room immediately into a glaring light, or ugainst a 
strain it, and add two table-spoonfuls of rum. naif a tea- £ dazzling wall; for the sudden impression of light debilitates 
cupful when the cough is troublesome, and before going \ the organs of vision, and lays the foundation of weak eyes 
to bed. <! from early infancy. A bed-room, or nursery, ought to be 

India-Rubber. —This may be dissolved in some of the ^ spacious and lofty, dry, airy, and not inhabited through the 
essential oils, as oil of turpentine, and also in the fat oils, s dny. No servants, if possible, should be suffered to sleep 
as that of olives and almonds. It may be dissolved by boil- s in the same room, and no linen or washed clothes should 
ing in spirits of turpentine, and putting in small pieces \ ever be hung there to dry, os they contaminate the air in 
until dissolved; but the solution does not dry perfectly. ^ which so considerable a portion of infantine life must be 
7b Clean a Gold Chain.— Dip a soft brush in water, rub s spent. The consequences attending a vitiated atmosphere 
a little soap on it, and brush the chain for a minute or two. ^ in such rooms are obvious, and often fatal. Feather beds 
Then wash it clean, wipe it with a soft cloth, aud place it ' should be banished from nurseries, as they are an unnatural 
near the Are to dry; when quite dry, it may bo rubbed ^ and debilitating contrivance. The windows should never 
lightly with a brush, dipped in rougo plate-powder. $ be opened at night, but left open the whole day, in fine^ 

A Recipe for Cleaning White Doe Gloves. —Rub them all ^ clear weather. Lastly, the bedstead must not be placed 
over with clean pipeclay mixed with water, until the gloves £ too low on the floor: nor is it proper to let children sleep 
look dirty all over. Then place them on your glove-tree ^ on a couch which is made without any elevation from the 
uutil perfectly dry, when yon must beat all the pipeclay *; ground; because the most mephitic and pernicious stratum 
out, which you will find no slight employment. of air in an apartment is that within one or two feet from 

7b Clean Sponge. —Procure one pennyworth of salts of 5; the floor, while the most wholesome, or atmospheric air, is 


lemon, put it into about two pints of hot water, and then 
steep the sponge in it. After it is olean, rinso it in a little 
clean water. The above quantity will clean a large sponge, 
or three or four small pieces. 

How to Stiffen and Press Straw Hats. —Lay the hat on 
a clean cloth, and wash It over with gum-water, then cover 
it with a cloth and iron it with a moderately hot iron; then 
hang it to the fire until quite dry. 

To Clean Kid Boots and Shoes.—A mixtnro of oil and 
ink is a good thing to clean kid boots with; the first 
softens, and the last blackens them. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Rest or Childben.— Infants cannot sleep too long; and 
it is a favorable symptom whon they eqjoy a calm and long 
continued rest, of which they should by no means be de¬ 
prived, os this is the greatest support granted to them by 
nature. A child lives, comparatively, much faster than an 
adult; its blood flows more rapidly, every stimulus operates 
more powerfully; and not only its constituent parts, but its 
vital resources also, are more speedily consumed. Sleep 
promotes a more calm and uniform circulation of the blood; 
it facilitates the assimilation of the nutriment received, 
and contributes toward a more copious and regular deposi¬ 
tion of alimentary matter, while the horizontal posture is 
the most favorable to the growth and bodily development 
of the child. Sleep ought to be in proportion to the age of 
the infant. After tho age of six months, the periods of 
sleep, as well as all other animal functions, may in some 
degree be regulated; yet, even then, a child should be suf¬ 
fered to sleep the whole night, and several hours both in 
the morning and afternoon. Mothers and nurses should 
endeavor to accustom infants, from the time of their birth. 


in the middle of the room, and tho inflammable gas ascends 
to the top. 


PARLOR PASTIMES. 

The Elements. —This game creates much laughter—not 
from its comicality, but because of the frequent and ridi¬ 
culous mistakes committed by thoee who are engaged in it. 
Before describing the game, we must premiss that tbe only 
“ elements” acknowledged in this gams are earth, water, 
and air—fire being omitted, because there are no creatures 
known to exist in it, the salamanders ws sometimes read 
of in old books being fabulous creatures. When all are 
prepared, the beginner of the proceedings takes a handker¬ 
chief, and, looking at some ono as if he were about to 
throw It at him, suddenly darts it at another person, cry¬ 
ing, “Air” (or whatever element be chooses); “one, two, 
three, fonr, five, six, seven, eight, nine, tenR* The other, 
if he bo ready-witted, will answer, before tbe numbers are 
over, “Sparrow,” or the name of some other bird; bat fre¬ 
quently, when thus taken by surprise, he will either re¬ 
main in a state of stupid perplexity, or gfvo the name of 
a four-footed beast as an inhabitant of the air! If he 
makes a mistake, he pays a forfeit, but, at any rate, throws 
the handkerchief in his turn, and soon meets with plenty 
of companions in misfortune, whose forfeits are forming 
into a pile on the table. 

Fabmebs and Mechanics. —This Is a game CT trades, 
which have to be discovered, and everything is indicated 
by signs. Thus when the one who left the room re-enters, 
if the trade chosen is that of a farmer, the others will aR 
be employed in the different occupations of a former: one 
will be reaping in a fine crop of nothing with papa’s stick, 
with another, perhaps, gleaning after him; one taking hold 
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of Iho legs of a dining-room chair, will form it into a < fluted ruffles bound with crimson velvet; above the upper 
serviceable plough; in one corner a boy will be engaged in £ ruffle is a broad band of bias crimson velvet, above which 
thrashing with his sister's parasol, and in another the sister * again is a very narrow fluted ruffle standing up. A broad 
will be busily engaged in making butter in an invisible 5 sash of the same material as the dress is bound with crim- 
ehurn. If they are mechanics, they may mend, their shoes \ son velvet. The skirt is very much gored, and put on 
in concert, or saw at the chairs with a stick, hammer nails almost plain at the waist. Pagoda sleeves, very short on 
into the pianoforte, plane the rosewood table, or do any- £ the inside of the arm, and trimmed to correspond with the 
thing else, so that they all agree in acting some employ- | skirt. Bonnet of black straw, trimmed with black and 
ment which may form a good indication of their trade. \ lemon-colored ribbon, and a straw band. 


When he who was out guesses it, another takes his place, 
sad another trade Is of courso chosen. 




Fio. in.— The IIildegorde.— This new style of dress is 
made of slate-colorod silk. The body and skirt is cut in 


TOILET, ETC. 

Macassar OH .—It is said to be compounded of the follow¬ 
ing ingredients:—To tbreo quarts of common oil, add half 
s pint of spirits of wine, three ouncos of ciunamon powder, 
and two ounces of bergamot; heat the whole in a large 
pipkin. On removing from the tiro, add three or four small 
pieces of alkanct root, and keep the vessel closely covered 
fur several hours. When cool, it may be Altered through 
a fennel lined with filtering paper. Whether oils are used 
or not, the hair ought, night and morning, to bo carefully 
and elaborately brushed. This is one of the best preserva¬ 
tives of its beauty. 


\ one, like the Polonaise or Imperatrico: but instead of the 
$ skirt opening In front like the last named dresses, it opens 
$ slantwise from the waist down to nearly the bottom of the 
s skirt, where it again turns toward tho front. The body 
s closes up to the throat, and has a lappel on one side only. 
^ The sleeves are frill, with a jockey at the top and a cuff at 
s the bottom. The dress is trimmed with a band of velvet, 
^ and a puffing of silk at the edge, of the color of the dress, 
s Fig. iv.—The Highland.— This charming dress, suitable 
s for tho country, is of plain delaine. In the engraving tho 
s skirt is fastened up with “pages:” but can also be made to 
s fasten up on the inside by placing a few buttons around 
<1 tho skirt, and looping them up with tape strings depending 
s from the waist. With this dress a Balmoral skirt is iudis- 


Tko Recipes for (lie Removal of Freckles. —1. Take one ;> pcnsable. Some ladies make tho petticoat of plain gray 
drachm of muriatic acid, half a pint of rain water, half a I; fi armel > and ornament it with rows of red cloth or flannel, 
teaspoonful of spirits of lavender. Mix and apply two or ^ ^ loose jacket is worn over a linen chemisette in placd of a 
three times a day to the freckles with a bit of linen or s’ tight body. The jacket is ornamented with braid and but- 


camel hair pencil. 2. The favorite cosmetic for removing > 
freckles in Paris is one ounce of alum, one ounce of lemon- $ 
Juice, mixed with one piut of rose-water. 3. For whitening ;> 
aal ^-ftening the hands, nothing is better than fine oat- ^ 
meal, either made Into a thin gruel, or a little thrown into '+ 
the water when washing. $ 

A Rrccipt for Scurf in the Head that will not injure the ■ < j 
OJnr of the FTa ir .—The following is a most efficacious, safe, i> 
*nd agreeable receipt. I have tried it, and found it answer s 
exceedingly well. Into a pint of water, drop a lump of \ 
quicklime, the size of a walnut; let it stand all night; then { 
poor the water off, clear or sediment, or deposit, add a s 
quarter of a pint of the best vinegar, and wash tho head, % 
thoroughly wetting the roots of the hair. \ 

Biting the JVa th .—This is a habit that should bo Immo- > 
diately corrected in children, as, if persisted in for any i 
length of time, it permanently deforms the nails. Dipping ^ 
the Anger-ends in some bitter tincture will generally pre- s 
rent children from putting them to tho mouth; but if this $ 
fails, as it sometimes will, each flnger-end ought to be en- \ 
cased In a stall until the propensity is eradicated. s 

An Excellent flair Oil .—Boil together half a pint of port \ 
vine, one pint and a half of sweet oil, and half a pound ? 
of green southernwood. Stmin tho mixture through a \ 
linen rag several times, adding, at the last operation, two \ 
ounces of bear’s grease. If fresh southernwood is added $ 
each time It passes through tho linen, the composition will $ 
be improved. i; 


tons, and opens abtho throat. Empress hat and plnme. 

General Remarks.— Dresses are still made high, tho 
bodies plain, the waists round with ceintures either plain 
or pointed. Sleeves are either very largo, or shaped to the 
elbow, with full epaulettes and pointed cuffs; decidedly the 
large sleeve 1s Btill preferred. 

Skirts are worn long, very wide at the bottom and gored 
toward tho top: figured and pompadour silks are without 
ornament; plain silks are still made with flounces. 

Where Trimmings are used, tho skirt of the dress should 
be much more decorated lhau the body, qui(e reversing the 
order of things from a few years ago. Plain, deep flounces 
have almost disappeared, although narrow ones may still 
be seen put on in festoons or straight, headed by small 
puffings. It is difficult to lay down any fixod rule for the 
trimming of dresses, as the height, figure, and style of tho 
person who is to wear them should be studied, and the taste 
and Ingenuity of the dress-maker exercised to give as much 
effect, and to make the dress as becoming os possible. 

Velvet is a favorite trimming for dresses. A dress com¬ 
posed of gray silk has been very prettily trimmed with 
three bands of violet velvet disposed alternately with two 
flounces of silk scalloped at the edge. The bands of velvet 
are of graduated width, the broadest being placed quite on 
the edge of the dress. A band of medium width is placed 
between the two flounces, and the narrowest baud sur¬ 
mounts the whole trimming. The oorsage, high and plain, 
has revert and a eeinture trimmed with rows of violet 
velvet; the sleeves are, at the upper part, formed of two 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. S 

Fn. i. — Carriage Deem or lioht geekk Silk,—T he skirt \ 
is Bade with three flounces, above each of which is a puffing i> 
cf silk, the upper puffing being the widest. The body is * 
■ttds in the surplice style, and open with coat lappels. A ^ 
floe mull chemisette is worn under the body. Pagoda J 
deeves trimmed to correspond with the skirt. Bonnet of % 
vhite craps covered with black lace; kce trimming of i 
lace and poppies. j) 

Fm. n.—Commas* Dam or dovb-coloeed Silk, brocaded s 
vftfc small crimson flowers. The skirt is trimmed with two > 


full puffs, beneath which is a deep, looee cuff or foil of silk, 
open on the outer part of the arm, and edged round with 
violet velvet. Under-eleeves of white lace open at the ends, 
and a blonde cap trimmed with flowers, are to be worn with 
the drew just mentioned. 

Another drew is of gray and black poplin, put on the 
body with very large plaits behind, and almost plain in the 
front. The body tight, and bnttoned up the front with 
large, round, plain black velvet buttons, and a row of the 
same placed up the front of the skirt. The sleeves large, 
and finished off with a turned-back cuff; this cuff scalloped, 
and the scallops bound with black velvet, and each one 
fastened down to the sleeve by a large, black velvet button; 
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a row of velvet and buttons are placed on the outside bend s 
of the sleeve. A rep dress of an/ color made in this way ;j 
would be exceedingly pretty. \ 

The bride’s dress worn at a recent fashionable wedding \ 
elicited general admiration. It was at once rich and simple. ^ 
Tiie material was white imperial satin. The skirt was made s 
with a train, and trimmed with fire fluted flounces, each \ 
about two inches brood, and the whole trimming ascending j; 
only to the height of a quarter of a yard from the edge of < 
the dress. The corsage was fastened with buttons. The \ 
sleeves were shaped to the elbow, and had revers trimmed i 
with a small fluted ruche of white satin. The under-sleeves ^ 
were small puffs of tulle illusion, trimmed with a ruche of s 
tulle, and a similar ruche passed round the upper edge of ^ 
the corsage. No ornament of jewelry was worn with the ^ 
dress; and instead of a bouquet de corsage, a single spray i> 
of orange-blossoms was placed on one side near the shoul- s 
dor. A spray of orange-blossom was also placed above the $ 
bandeaux of hair in front; and the back hair, which was < 
fixed by a large tortoise-shell comb, was dressed in plaits, n 
descending low at the nape of the neck. The bridal veil $ 
was composed of tulle. > 

Nets still continue to be worn trimmed with ruebed \ 
ribbon, bows, or tassels, and are made in gold, locet, and s 
chenille, although the latter have become almost too general $ 
to be considered very recherche. For the theatre or a din- jj 
ncr party, a pretty little head-dress may be made of a ban. i 
dcau of cerise or Magenta velvet about tbe thickness of the $ 
little finger. Kosettes of white blonde, and roses without 
leaves, placed alternately, should form the coronet, and the j 
rosettes and roses should increase in size and number to- > 
ward the back of the head-dress. s 

A very simple head-dress can be arranged with a coronet £ 
of ruched black lace and a largo bow of the same material £ 
placed just in tho front. This head-dress can be finished > 
off on one side by a bouquet of carnations, and on the other jj 
by a bow of ribbon the same color os the flowers. $ 

Little Caps, whother for neglige or more dressy wear, £ 
are all made rouud, in muslin, lace, and guipure, and are £ 
trimmed with bunches of flowers, and simple onds of ribbon, i; 

Morning Collars and Sleeves are still worn with crossed 5 ; 
end*, and fastened by a large gold or fancy button. Those ^ 
made in lace or embroidered muslin are mounted on colored s 
ribbon, and are worn, sometimes, with small embroidered s 
cravats, which, at present, are not quite excluded. Lace t; 
pelerines, both high and low, are very much in favor, and £ 
are mode of a mixture of black and white lace or blonde, s 
and trimmed with velvet and narrow gold braid. One for v 
a low body can be composed of a broad crossway piece of s 
black velvet, cut In a point both back and front. This s 
velvet should be headed by some plain whito blonde, about ^ 
two inches wide, and should be gathered in to the shape of ^ 
the ueck. The top and bottom of the blonde finished off by $ 
ruchings of narrow lace, and a row of narrow gold braid £ 
run on in the middle of each ruche; the bottom of the ^ 
velvet trimmed with a row of broad, white Maltese lace, $ 
and headed by a black ruche. This elegant berthe could \ 
be worn with any colored silk drees. $ 

Large and ample garments, and richness of material, aro ^ 
the characteristics of the present fashions, which in their jj 
detail have rather an Oriental appearance. Oold, mixed ^ 
with other trimmings, is used for nearly everything—for \ 
head-dresses, for Zouave and Greek Jackets, which are more \ 
In favor than ever, for large evening cloaks or burnous, for s 
cravats, waistbands, and it extends even to the boots. $ 
Steel Petticoats are still universally worn, and are made \ 
in various ways—some with cords arranged in points, which ^ 
are kept at regular distances by the steel, to which each * 
point is fastened, top and bottom; others with the steel $ 
fastened in to a colored material, by means of a runner on £ 
the wrong side. Magenta is the favorite shade for colored > 


petticoats this winter, either in plain cloth, or rep, or 
corded rop. A pretty one can be made of plain Magenta 
cloth, bound at the bottom with black velvet, and trimmed 
on the skirt with two rows of the same, about two inchei 
wide, which has an exceedingly pretty effect. Stockings 
made in the same color are also universally worn, either 
plain or striped with black. Black silk or satin petticoats, 
quilted with colored silk, are also very general; for in¬ 
stance, the quiltings of a black one run with bright scarlet 
or yellow silk, or with any gay color that might be pro 
ferred. 

Gold Combs are very fashionable as ornaments for the 
hair in evening costume. Some of the newest have tope 
either plain or set with pearls; others are ornnmented with 
Byzantine and Greek design in burnished gold cm a dead 
ground. Several of these combs have pendent bead* sod 
chaius, and we have seen some with large rings through 
which the ringlets of hair may be passed. Combs bats 
also been made in coral, diamonds, and pearls, with peude- 
loques and strings of beads attached. 

Bonnets. —The new shape for bonnets is generally con¬ 
sidered becoming, when tho front is not raised up too much 
in the center above the forehead. The inside of the bonnet 
is entirely filled with trimming. 

For the benefit of some of our readers we give definitions 
(as nearly as possible in print) of some of the new colors. 
The havanna, now so fashionable la Paris, is the dgsr 
color, or nearly cinnamon brown. By tho term penwe is 
meant a rich, deep violet, or puce color. Pouceau is s hoe 
of rod, similar to tho red poppy flower. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Dress for a little Bot of tores or four tiaii 
of aor. —The coat is made of brown plaid poplin. Tbs trim¬ 
ming is of brown velvet, with buttons of a darker shade 
brown. Linen collar and sleoves, and short white psaU. 

Fio. n.— Dress for a little Girl.— The frock Is of bine 
plaid silk. Tho looee sack is of light gray cloth, edged with 
a quilling of cloth. A small, square bertho cape has a fringe 
to it. The sleeves have a turned-up cuff. Bonnet of whits 
silk, trimmed with poppy-colored ribbon. 

Fjo. m.—D ress for quite a little Bot.—T he frock is of 
fawn-colored poplin. It Is cut square in front, where it hsi 
a plain piece of poplin set in and braided. LappelepsM 
over the shoulders and • cross at the back as well as tbe 
front, where they are finished with a bow and long ends. 
Very short sleeves, beneath which are long sleeves of cam¬ 
bric. Cambric under body. 

Fio. nr. — Dress for a little Bot. —Tfih skirt and Jacket 
are of very light summer cloth. The skirt is in large, hol¬ 
low plaits, and consequently falls close to the figure. The 
jacket Is looee and is made with lappcls to fall back; it has 
an under vest of the same material, which buttons up ekes 
to the neck. White linen trousers, quite short. 

General Remarks.— In-door dresses for little girl* **• 
made with low corsages open in front, with bretelk*- 
Within the corsage a chemisette of white muslin, sod th* 
open front of the corsage confined by bands of velvet or 
silk, edged with narrow lace. Sleeves formed of puffing* 
of white muslin, separated by bands of velvet or silk, in 
accordance with the material of the drees. On the head 
may be worn a net made of very narrow velvet of snj 
color. For little boys, dre ss es of cashmere trimmed with 
bands of velvet, are very fashionable. Blouses of black 
velvet trimmed with fur are likewise much worn by HWk 
boys for out-door costume. With these blouses are worn 
Russian toques or caps, turned up with for, and vttb • 
buckle in front. For very young boys round cap* of black 
velvet, ornamented with feathers, are very suitable for the 
present oold weather. 
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BASKETS IN CROCHET. 
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THE PRINCESS ALICE. 
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OTTOMAN AND COVER. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Voi. XXXIX. PHILADELPHIA, APKIL, 1861. No. 4. 

THE LION IN LOVE. 


BT ELLA 


There had been perfect silence in the apart- 
iSMt for full fire minutes, although it contained 
two inmates, and one of them was a woman— 
indeed, there were thru occupants if we include 
the dog, whose face was sobered to an expres* 
•ion of intense interest, as he watched the pro¬ 
gress of the stately general in his attempts to 
thread the embroidery-needle just handed him 
bj the mischievous witch who sat demurely 
enjoying his perplexity. 

“Very strange!” muttered the veteran, with 
an additional twist of his brows. 

The young lady did not think it 11 strange” at 
all, but she wisely kept her own counsel. 

"There!” exclaimed the general, impatiently, 
"it was almost threaded that time!” 

His companion’s eyes were dancing now; but, 
marvelous to relate, she still said nothing. 

"I had it m, once,” continued the gentleman, 
"hut it slipped right out again.” 

The handkerchief in the young lady’s hand 
went up to her mouth, as she adroitly turned 
into a cough what had serious thoughts of being 
a laugh. 

For five minutes longer, the hero of a thou¬ 
sand (imaginary) battles made vain endeavors 
to bring into loving contact the refractory steel 
and silk—very much as people often labor to 
make two children kiss each other in public; 
and then, declaring that there was something 
wrong about the needle, he drew from his bosom 
a resplendent eye-glass, and examined the trou¬ 
blesome implement from all points of view. The 
young lady on the sofa was outwardly composed, 
but there was danger of an inward explosion. 

"Miss Maggie,” said the veteran, at length, 
"are you aware that this needle has no eye?” 

‘“No eye?'” was the demure answer, as 
though such a piece of intelligence were the 
very last thing she expected to hear, “you 
muet have broken it then.” 

Vol. XXXIX.—19 


RODMAN. 


£ “ I never heard of such a thing as breaking 

\ steel with tUk ,” said the gentleman, in a very 
$ dignified manner. 

$ "And I never heard of such a thing,” re- 
^ tor ted the lady, "as threading a needle without 
$ any eye—you said that ‘you had the silk in 
^ once, but that it slipped out.’ ” 
s "Miss Margaret,” said the general, slowly, 
ij as he raised himself from the cramped position 
£ in which he had sat while devoting all his ener- 
s gies to the impossible threading of that tor- 
n menting needle, "allow me to bid you a very 
jj good morning.” 

s "I have not the slightest objection,” replied 
i> the young beauty, in the most indifferent man- 
$ ner; and the next moment, Gen. Lionel Derne, 
s with his military chapeau, sash, epaulets, etc.,, 
ij had vanished from the apartment. 

^ The young lady’s sole wish on the occasion 
$ was that he had "gone for good,” as the cliil- 
> dren say; and then, lying back on the sofa, 
i; where the colossal proportions of her ancient 
jj admirer had so lately rested, she indulged in a 
| hearty laugh. This young woman’s style of 
^laughing was decidedly unique; as somebody 
{ once said of somebody else, "she laughed from 
^beginning to end:” apd the general, who had 
i returned as far as the door to look for his glove, 

5 (which was in his pocket,) expecting (accident- 
{ ally) to discover the damsel in tears, found his 
^ feelings so lacerated by such ill-timed merri- 
$ ment, that he marched wrathfully off in the 
\ direction of his own domicil, 
s A few hours later, Margaret Raymond is 

I s walking on the piasza with a young and hand¬ 
some gentleman, whose dark eyes beam lovingly 
into her own. But Margaret does not see thiB, 
of course—she is busy with the stars. 

^ "Did you ever see so beautiful a star?” she 
^ asked, gazing up into the hea^rena with a St. 
n Ceoilia expression of' countenam 
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“I have 
companion 
than Maffj 
“ Y< 
said t 
the hou ; 



n one more beautiful,” replied her s taken leave of your senses? ‘Wicked to be 
hose astronomy went no higher $ engaged* to a young man without a cent! If 
t's face. •; it bad been the general who was walking with 

mber the scene in ‘Pickwick,’ ” £ you, it would have been a very different thing.” 
pressible damsel, “where Mary, $ “It would indeed!” replied Margaret, rather 
,id, asks the fat boy ‘if Miss Emily \ bitterly, “but the general’s money could not 
isn’t a nice young lady,’ and the fat boy elo- j prevent him from catching the rheumatism in 
quently replies that *he knows a nicerer?’ ” $ the night air!” and with this consoling reflec- 

“I have never read the scene in question,” ^ tion, the young lady, who had a marvelous 
replied the gentleman, a little stiffly, “I am not* faculty of quarreling with both of her lovers, 
an admirer of Dickens.” $ and exposing herself to her aunt’s reproaches 

“I am very sorry for you,” said Margaret, s at the same time, shot up stairs to her own 
commiseratingly, “you lose a great deal by ;> room and looked herself in for the night, 
your want of taste.” ^ But some one exclaims, “Who are all these 

The next moment she was humming: s people, and what does anybody know about 

“You hare wounded the heart that lovea you,” 


: them?” Where “all these people” lived is of 
and her companion felt exasperated. But this ij no manner of consequence; it is suffieie^to 
feeling could never last long in Margaret’s pre- \ state that the scene of action was a consB* 
sence, and presently the two were on the best s able distance from anything that could possibly 
of terms again; so much so that Reginald Derne ij be dignified by the name of city, 
finally ventured to ask his tormentor what time, > Lionsdale, “the seat,” as he insisted upon 
and place, and words she considered most suit- 5 having it called, of Gen. Lionel Dcrnc, was a 
able to a declaration of love. His own answer $ beautiful place with handsome grounds taste- 
would have been.: time—the present moment; >’fully laid out, and a grand-looking house that 
place—a moonlit piazza; words—but they must $ had evidently not been built yesterday. The 
speak for themselves. \ general had been a very handsome man in his 

Margaret, however, with innocent uncon- £ youth, and succeeded in captivating a gentle 
sciousness, sagely observed, “That depends ;) heiress, who died a few years after their mar- 
altogether upon circumstances. The only de- £ riage, leaving her husband the care of a beau- 
claration that I can now recall which seemed < tiful, mischievous boy. Gen. Derne was a kind 
to me at all to the point, is those three raemor- $ enough father in the main, and very proud of 
able words that were addressed to Peggotty, s his son; but Reginald was sent away to schools 


• Barkis is tcillin ’.’ ” 


5 and colleges until it seemed rather Btrange than 


“Good evening, Miss Raymond,” was the in- 5 otherwise to have him at home, 
dignnnt response; and Reginald Derne’s tali' The general thought more of his title, although 
figure strode rapidly down the moonlit walk. s it only gave him the command of militia, and he 
“Margaret,” said a harsh, female voice, as $ had never seen a genuine battle, than of any 
the young lady approached the entrance-door other possession; and not a little time and con- 
in the course of her solitary promenade, “this $ sideration had been given to the cultivation of 
• conduct of yours is perfectly disgraceful!” £a military air. With his brow drawn into a 
“In what respect, aunt Agatha?” interro- \ frown, his massive proportions, and glittering 
gated the culprit. “What have I done?” < regimentals, he was an object of awe to the 
“‘Done!*” repeated the outraged spinster, $ small fry of the neighborhood, who had fre- 
“ haven’t you been walking alone on the piazza ^ quently been diverted from meditated attacks on 
with a young man, and in the evening, too?” $ the general’s fruit by a glimpse of the general, 
“Of course I have,” replied her niece; “what’s 5 himself, pacing the grounds like a sentinel on 
the harm?” ^ duty. He had, at last, almost succeeded in 

“ 'Harm!'” repeated Miss Agatha, who always ^ persuading himself that he was really a hero, 
considered it impressive to take up her oppo- | who had slaughtered his enemies by the score; 
nent’s last word as a sort of text and proaslt a \ and he talked grandly of “taking the field,” 
sermon on it, “I’ll show you the harm. .-Do you $ and “settling differences at the point of the 
know that if you go on in this way.^ebple will $ bayonet.” The wags of the neighborhood nick- 
report you to be engaged?” ^ named the general, “Lion,” partly in satire, and 

“Well,” said Marcaret. comJM&edlv. “it isn’t \ partly because of his deep, bass voice, which 
wicked to engaged, is it?” jj caricatured the growl of that animal. 

Wicked to^ bc* cngdgrf!' ” repented Miss * In the meanwhile, “little Reginald” had 
Agatha ag iin, “Margaret Raymond, have you { grown into big Reginald; and as he had chosen 
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the .profession of law, in which from his elo¬ 
quence he bade fair to shine, he had finally 
been sent, for a course of study and initiatory 
practice, to an old friend of his father’s, who 
illuminated a country village with one of the 
finest minds that ever adorned a city bar. 

In this country village there was, of course, 
a young ladies’ seminary; and in the proces¬ 
sion of green-veiled damsels that passed “the 
office,” in their daily walk, there was one who 
caused Reginald’s heart to flutter more quickly 
than usual, as he cast eager glances toward the 
provoking veil that sometime* got blown aside 
for an accommodating glimpse of the flushed 
cheek and bright eyed beneath. But Maggie 
Raymond was a rigid young disciplinarian— 
did not believe in giving people all that ; 
they wanted—and having speedily discovered 
that the handsome student always watched and 
manoeuvred to see her as she passed, she fre¬ 
quently tormented herself for the pleasure of 
disappointing him. 

It was a long time before she condescended 
to notice him in any way; and even after being 
formally introduced to him at a party given by 
the judge whose pupil he was, she became quite 
oblivious of his name, although she fiatf known 
it perfectly long ago, and called him “Mr. 
Berne,” and “Mr. Sterne,” and every letter of 
the alphabet but D. The young gentleman was 
considerably annoyed; but Miss Maggie com¬ 
forted herself with the idea that it was “for his 
good,” and pursued the uneven tenor of her 
way with great satisfaction. 

In a very short time, Reginald found himself 
hopelessly in love with as mischievous a witch 
as ever breathed; and the young lady made good 
use of the few opportunities afforded her under 
the espionage of a stern preceptress to increase 
this feeling to the utmost. “She never told her 
love”—but “concealment” did not “prey” at 
all “on her damask cheek,” which remained as 
round as ever, and her appetite for bread and 
butter and chocolate cremes was undiminished. 
She had an exasperating way of turning aside 
sentimental speeches, and nipping in the bud 
every approach to a declaration, until Reginald 
found it impossible to conjecture whether she 
cared for him or not. 

Margaret Raymond was an orphan, with 
scarcely a relative in the world but a maiden 
aunt. Miss Agatha Herndike, who took charge 
of her niece, and kept her at boarding-school 
until she had reached the very last of her teens. 
Fortunately for Maggie, she was not dependent 
upon her aunt, and although nothing of an 
heiress, was sufficiently provided for to satisfy 


her reasonable wants. For some years past, 
Miss Herndike had known no other home than 
a city boarding-house; as her means were some¬ 
what straitened, she considered this the most 
sensible way of living for a maiden lady in her 
circumstances. 

But Miss Agatha met Gen. Berne—heard him 
talk of Lionsdale—and became suddenly im¬ 
pressed with the beauty of country life, and 
the evils of taking her pretty young niece to a 
boarding-house. There was a vacant cottage at 
a little distance from Lionsdale, which, without 
being at all pretentious, looked just like a place 
where people of refinement might live; and Miss 
Herndike, with the inward admission that it 
would do very well for a temporary thing, took 
possession of it at once. 

It was one of Gen. Derne’s peculiarities never 
to lose an opportunity of making an acquaint¬ 
ance; and every successive one that he made 
was impressed with the idea that he or she was 
an object of especial regard. The general had 
no intention of being deceitful in this—it was 
only “a way that he had;” and when Miss 
Agatha Herndike received his first visit as a 
neighbor, she congratulated herself on being a 
stylish-looking woman of forty, and thought 
what fine things she could do for Maggie as 
mistress of Lionsdale. The general was at least 
fifty, and in this respect they were certainly 
well matched. He must feel the want of a lady 
to manage his establishment; and perhaps the 
near presence of one would put it into his head 
that she might be nearer. 

Miss Herndike did not keep an equipage of 
any kind; and when, on the first Sunday after 
her arrival, Gen. Derne’s coal-black horses were 
reined up at her door, and the general, himself, 
all deference and attention, requested her to 
“honor his pew with her presence,” Miss Agatha 
was in quite a flutter of pleasant excitement. 

The pew wns square and grand-looking, and 
the spinster rustled into it with as much im¬ 
portance as though she were actually taking 
possession. The general looked very fierce, 
and uttered his responses so loud that he quite 
drowned the rector’s voice. 

Miss Agatha satiin a sort of elysian dream 
during the service; and when she again entered 
her neighbor’s handsome carriage, she felt quite 
tenderly toward him. “Mrs. Gen. Derne” had 
a very important sound; and certainly a sensible 
woman of her age was just the person for a man 
of the general’s. 

So Miss Herndike smiled graciously whenever 
she encountered her neighbor, and asked him 
so many questions about Lionsdale, and the 
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battles which he hAd never fought, that it was < ment of the city boarding-house. Forty and 
very evident she took a great interest in his > nineteen, however, see many things very dif- 
affairs. But the general remained quite im- \ ferently. Miss Herndike made no mention of 
practicable—being of the opinion that, since j the general—she thought it wiser to leave him 
“none but the brave deserve the fair,’ 1 none { for an after consideration, 
but the fair deserve the brave; and he did not ^ Reginald Derne had gone to Lionsdale on a 
feel at all disposed to surrender to Miss Agatha \ visit just before the receipt of this letter; and 
Herndike. > Miss Maggie had skillfully warded off the de* 

Thus matters stood for three or four months l claration of love that was trembling on his lips, 
without approaching a crisis; and Miss Agatha \ What was the use of having a lover, if one could 
awoke from her dream of happiness to the mor- ; not torment him? Beside, she felt curious to 
tifying truth that she had counted her chickens see how long matters could be carried on in 
before they were hatched. Had she been in; this way. So, Reginald went off hopefully, 
love with Gen. Derne, she would have wept hot, consoling himself with the idea of a speedy re¬ 
scalding tears of bitter humiliation—such as \ turn; while his mischievous ladye-love consoled 
only a woman who has given her heart without j herself with the idea of his surprise at her ap- 
being asked for it can weep; and perhaps she $ pearance in a place where he so little expected 
would have had a serious fit of illness, and re- ^ to see her. 

covered to find the world a blank and devote ^ Reginald had always spoken of his father in 
herself to the service of heaven. ^ the most admiring terms—being fully impressed 

But Miss Agatha didn't love the general —l with the conviction of the general's importance; 
she was past romance; and her affections had ^ and among the earliest recolloctions of his boy- 
been given to Lionsdale and the appurtenances £ hood were the flashing sword and epaulets, that 
thereof, to which the master was merely an ap- | seemed as much a part of his father os the head 
pendage that it was neoessary to tolerate; so, ^ that was carried with such a martial air. Mag- 
she didn’t weep any tears at all, but sat down ^ gi© was considerably in awe of this military 
and considered. jj lion, and wondered if he would approve of her. 

Her conclusions were that the next best thing $ Still, she had no objection to a little glory, and 
to having desirable possessions oneself is for ^ rather liked to be afraid of people; in her in- 
one's relatives to have them; and she deter- \ most heart she was terribly afraid of Reginald, 
mined not to let Gen. Derne, or Lionsdale \ but she concealed it admirably, 
rather, go out of the family. Not that it had £ Miss Raymond arrived at the cottage on 
ever been in it exactly, but she meant that it ^ Saturday night; the next Sunday was a memor- 
should be; and “her dear niece, Margaret Ray- \ able one for all parties. 

mond," thus affectionately named in her will, v As Reginald sat beside his father in the 
suddenly came into her mind. The child was j square pew, thinking of the little church many 
certainly pretty—she remembered how, during * miles off where he used to go to look at Mag- 
her vacation visits to the boarding-house, she gi®, he happened to raise his eyes, when they 
had turned the heads of those abominable medi- ^ encountered a face that caused him to start 
cal students: and she determined to try the \ with a spasmodic motion, as though intending 
power of youthful beauty upon tho military ^ to rush at once to the spot that had suddenly 
lion, who had been proof against her own ma- v become enchanted. 

ture charms. If she could not be mistress of \ His father gazed at him in stern surprise, as 
Lionsdale, she might be aunt to its master; and \ though uttering the words: “Sit down, sir!" 
she awoke to the fact that Maggie was nineteen, jj whioh had so often caused him to shiver when 
and old enough to leave school. I he was of tender years; and putting a strong 

Miss Raymond received an unusually affec- > constraint upon himself, he became outwardly 
donate letter from her relative, in which “the { calm—although his thoughts were anywhere 
dear little cottage" was eloquently described, \ but where they should have been, 
and the delights of rural life dwelt upon at ^ How exceedingly placid Miss Raymond looked! 

large. The young lady wondered a little what ^ No one would have supposed that she was in an 
had come over her aunt, and ungratefully re- i entirely new scene, and she was apparently quite 
solved not to waste her sweetness upon the > unconscious of the pair of eyes so perseveringly 
desert air by burying herself in the country. \ bent upon her. By a little manoeuvring, she 
Miss Agatha’s communication respecting the i; managed to get out of church without giving 
purchase of the cottage was anything but pleas- $ Reginald an opportunity of speaking to her; 
ing; she would much have preferred the excite- i: for she felt afraid of the stern-looking veteran, 
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and afraid of aunt Agatha, and shrank from ' Derne, the great man of the county, and master 
bringing matters to a crisis. Reginald was $ of Lionsdale, whom I expect to see at your feet 
▼ery much puzzled, and went home in rather s before many weeks have elapsed.” 
aa unenviable frame of mind. $ ‘‘Oh! aunt Agatha!” gasped Maggie, in dis- 

“What an exceedingly pretty little girl!” ^ tress, “that old thing!” 
observed the general, patronizingly; “that must % “ ‘ Old thing!' ” repeated Miss Agatha, stiffly, 

be Miss Herndike's niece from boarding-school ^ “a man of fifty is in the very prime of life, and 
that I have heCTd her talk so much about.” * of rather more consequenoe than the boy beside 
“Did you ever see any one half so lovely?” \ him, who is, I suppose, the fortunate indiv^iual 
exclaimed Reginald, rapturously. j that has captivated your fancy.” 

His father turned around on him suddenly. * “He does not seem at all like a boy to ms,” 
“What do you mean, sir?” was the stern reply. \ replied Maggie, warmly, “he is five years older 
“Have you been falling in love, this morning, i; than I am.” 

in church?” $ “In the name of goodness,” exclaimed Miss 

“No, sir,” was the dutiful answer, “that was \ Agatha, in utter amazement, “where did you 
done long ago,” and Reginald poured forth such \ obtain all this information? Where, I should 
an excited account of Miss Raymond’s every ^ like to know, have you ever seen Gen. Derne’s 
word and action since he first beheld her, that s son before?” 

the general was completely astounded. $ Maggie had committed herself hopelessly by 

“I don’t approve of this at all,” said he, at J her unguarded remark; so she was obliged to 
length; “/ should have been consulted first— s tell where she had met Reginald, but she gave 
and there is your cousin, Ethelinda Trellerton, \ as little information as possible on the subject, 
for whom you have been destined from your ^ This was the breaking out of hostilities be- 
cradle.” s tween aunt and niece; not that any third person 

Reginald had a well-grounded horror of the $ would have supposed it, for it was not an open, 
fair Ethelinda; and the scars of several deep 5 manly style of warfare, and Miss Agatha would 
•cratches on his face were proofs of her youth- \ call Maggie “her love,” and Maggie would de- 
ful affection, when she threw a struggling kitten l fer submissively to “aunt Agatha;” but when 
at him which ho was vainly endeavoring to res- \ Reginald Derne made his appearance at the cot- 
cue from her clutches. 5 tage, Miss Herndike was as immovable from 

Gen. Derne was somewhat comforted by the ij the parlor as though she had become embedded 
assurance that no declaration had yet been ^ there, like one of those queer fossil remains— 
made, and that matters were so far in a very % and when Oen. Derne’s substantial Bhadow dark- 
undecided state; and he resolved to make an $ ened the threshold, Miss Agatha’s shadow was 
early visit at the cottage, and examine this pos- \ sure to darken some other threshold—so con- 
sible daughter-in-law elect very critically. s scientious was she about being in the way. 

“My dear,” said Miss Agatha, in her sweetest $ The general made his appearance very soon 
manner, “do you kUow that there is a very nice \ after that Sunday conversation; and when he 
beau here for you? Didn’t you see him at £ obtained a close view of the vision of girlish 
church, to-day?” s beauty that seemed to light up the little, old- 

“ What is his name?” asked Maggie, evasively. \ fashioned parlor, and felt the influence of the 
“Derne,” was the reply, “one of the best ^ indescribably sweet smile, which seems to be 
names in the country.” \ the peculiar gift of wiokedly mischievous people, 

Maggie felt angry at her heart for beating so, i; he no longer wondered at Reginald’s enthusiasm, 
and delightedly surprised that aunt Agatha’s J Maggie was exceedingly meek, that afternoon; 
ohoice should happen to coincide with hers. * scarcely venturing to lift her dark lashes, and 
“Is he tall?” she inquired, with considerable { behaving altogether, as the old ladies say, “very 
animation, “with dark hair and eyes?” \ prettily.” “Yes, sir,” and “no, sir,” appeared 

“Tall and dignified-looking,” rejoined Miss s to be the extent of her vocabulary; and this 
Agatha, wisely leaving the hair and eyes out n modest deference was very agreeable to the 
of the question, “and perfectly magnificent in \ general’s turn of mind—although he was not 
his regimentals.” j quite sure that he cared about her being so very 

“ 'Regimentals!’ ” repeated Maggie, in a be- J respectful. Miss Agatha was “in clover,” and 
wildered tone. J Maggie was not aware before of the extent of 

“Yes,” said her aunt, with the air of one J her aunt’s affection for her. 
who has something exceedingly pleasant to com- j After that visit, scarcely a day passed without 
stunioaie, “for it is no less a person than Gen. \ meeting with Gen. Derne in some way or other; 
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and his manner on these occasions was anything * intended for some one whom she ralued rery 
but fatherly. He had completely lost his heart j highly; and with this tantalizing answer the 
almost at first sight; and although he felt a little $ interrogator was obliged to be content, 
uneasy when he thought of Reginald, he com- j And this brings the story back to the picture, 
forted himself with the reflection that no deci- 5 and the threading of that eyeless needle, 
sivp words had been spoken, and that it was > The general had, that morning, condescended 
by no means an established fact that Margaret \ to implore that the slippers should be promised 
Raymond was in loye with his son. His own ^ to him—to be delivered up as sooh as they were 
chance was, perhaps, as good as Reginald’s; j finished; and Maggie, not knowing how to escape 
and he called to mind the romantic story of ^ from his entreaties, and perceiving that he was 
Gustavus Yasa and Margaret Ericson, who pre- i continually edging closer and closer to the cor- 
ferred the gray-haired hero to his handsome > ner of the sofa where she sat at her embroidery, 
son—happily forgetting the difference between j suddenly discovered a needle with a broken eye, 
the great warrior-king and a militia general. \ and gravely informed the unsuspecting veteran, 
Reginald became moody and out of sorts; j that, if he would oblige her by threading that 
jealous of his father—too proud to speak frankly $ needle, the slippers should be his. 
and unreservedly to Maggie—and attributing to $ “I wish that you had given me a mora 
every word and look of hers more meaning than s difficult task,” replied the general, gallantly; 
she had any idea of giving them. \ “ threading a needle seems such trifling pay 

Which state of things brought that young ^ for a pair of slippers worked by tuch hands!” 
person to the following conclusions: as Gen. I Maggie’s powers of control were severely 
Derne was a conceited old fellow, who had not 5 tasked by this innocent speech; and the general 
sufficient magnanimity to keep him from trying I; received the needle and silk with the air of a 
to supplant his own son, he was perfectly fair \ man who is undertaking a task so easy that it 
game for a little innocent flirtation, and she {is scarcely worth doing. 

intended to read him a lesson before she got S Then ensued the scene which has already 
through with him; as aunt Agatha could coolly «! been described; and the veteran’s self-love was 
dispose of her young niece to further her own \ more wounded, that morning, than it had ever 
ambitious views, without at all considering her $ been in the whole course of his recollection, 
niece’s inclinations in the matter, it was per- % Still, he did not despair; and he had no idea of ' 
fectly right to deceive her; and as Reginald, j withdrawing himself altogether from such dan- 
who certainly had no right to be jealous of her $ gerous fascinations. It was not at all likely 
in any case, absurdly chose to be so without the s that Miss Maggie meant anything by that school- 
slightest cause, it was not ig feminine nature | girl prank; and perhaps she would not have 
to resist so glorious an opportunity of giving ^ taken the liberty with any one to whom she was 
him a cause. Miss Maggie was quite as severe | quite indifferent. He would be more careful in 
to the faults of others as people of her age are $ future, and not expose himself to a like morti- 
apt to be, and took up the office of avenger as \ fication; and visions of a youthfiil mistress of 
coolly as though she had been an immaculate ji Lionsdale were often dancing through his brain 
piece of humanity, herself. $ when he should have been asleep. 

Things progressed finely; the two lovers were S Reginald tried to persuade himself that Mar- 
oontinually treated very much like men who are s garet Raymond was perfectly heartless, and not 
nearly hung, and then cut down to be revived > worth pursuing, but the counsel for the other 
before the pleasing process is recommenced. A j side was the strongest; and, in spite of her ex¬ 
pair of slippers, which Maggie had begun to i asperating penchant for Dickens, his feelings 
embroider some years ago for no one in par- > toward her rapidly glided into the old channel 
ticular, were a favorite instrument of torture. \ again. 

The general watched the progress of the work \ Maggie felt no sort of uneasiness respecting 
with an almost certainty, at times, that they 5 either of her lovers; and slept that night just as 
were intended for him —and, at others, with a j serenely as though these little misunderstand- 
dark misgiving that Reginald, or some other \ ings had never occurred, 
youthful rival, might step into quiet posses- \ Not many days elapsed before affairs were 
sion of them; while Reginald became terribly j the same as ever; and the general returned to 
wrought up at the idea that Maggie should be $ the charge with renewed vigor. Maggie was 
working slippers for any one but him. When J quite overwhelmed with his magnificence, and 
direct questions were asked, Miss Maggie re- j his long stories respecting the numerous honors 
plied, with becoming confusion, that they were * that hpd been conferred upon him. It 
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something, to be sure, to have the English * of us—and a little peculiar, it strikes me, for 
troops in Canada turn out and give him a mili- $ two ladies to become the guests of a middle* 
tary salute, when the imposing name of “Gen. ^ aged widower and his grown-up son.” 

Lionel Derne, of Lionsdale,” had reached them l “That is because you know nothing about 
through the medium of the traveler’s book at \ the matter,” replied Miss Agatha, angrily; “it 
the Clifton House—little did the innocent “re- \ ia quite customary to do these things ‘abroad’, 
gulars” dream of the false glare and glitter of \ and it shows that the general has seen other 
a general of militia —and Maggie was suitably \ places beside Lionsdale. If he chooses to enter- 
impressed when the veteran recounted this his \ tain us, it is our business to bo entertained— 
greatest triumph. There t oat something irre- jj and it is my intention to accept his hospitality.” 
sistible in epaulets; and if Reginald had only { Maggie felt perfectly indifferent; she knew 
been something distinguished she should like $ that “ aunt Agatha” would be a sufficient duenna 
him a great deal better. $ for her anywhere, and she had no objection to 

So, the general talked, and Maggie listened jj a more intimate acquaintance with the interior 
day after day, until her slumbers became very i; arrangements of Lionsdale—so it was settled 
much disturbed with dreams of military heroes >. that they were to .go. 

and martial music. It must be a splendid thing, s The general was delighted—Lionsdale had 
she thought, to be the wife of a man whom you $ never been so honored before; and even Regi- 
were intensely proud of, and whom every one $ nald, “the knight of the gloomy brow,” as 
delighted to honor; and if some real hero jj Maggie had laughingly named him, was quite 
had happened along just then, even with the jj radiant at their arrival. 

general’s weight of years on his shoulders, { When the ladies retired to their rooms, he 
Reginald’s prospects might have been darker > wondered if Maggie would appreciate his lilies, 
than ever. $ white water-lilies, to gather which he had taken 

Some remarks uttered by the ambitious damsel $ quite a troublesome journey, because she had 
in his presence, gave Reginald an idea of the $ once expressed “a passion” for them. He had 
state of her feelings, and drove him almost to jj arranged them tenderly in a snowy vase of 
despair. What could he do? There seemed to $ antique workmanship, and placed them on a 
be no possible way for him to distinguish him- | ^ble in the room that he supposed would be 
self; law was a very tedious road to glory, if $ occupied by his divinity. Alas! at that very 
the glory ever came at all; and so far, he had $ moment Miss Agatha was inhaling their fra- 
every reason to suppose that he did not belong $ grance, and saying, “how thoughtful it was of 
to the fortunate few who have “greatness thrust j Ihe general;” for Reginald had unfortunately 
upon them.” The discontented lover did a great j! strayed into the apartment that had been ap- 
deal of solitary walking in the quiet grounds of £ propriated to the elderly maiden. 

Lionsdale, and planned all sorts of impracticable < The general had decided to give a ball—he 
schemes of distinction, among which the most Jj was coming out in his old age; and “there was 
reasonable was a journey to California, or Van ij a sound of revelry by night” for the first time 
Dieman’s Land. * in Lionsdale. It was very much what such 

“My love,” said Miss Agatha, coming eud- \ performances in the country usually ar.e: a 
denly into the room where Maggie sat contem- j; great many things went wrong, but people were 
plating the aspect of affairs in some perplexity, ^ disposed to be pleased, and extracted a. great 
“here is a delightful invitation from Gen. £ deal of amusement out of nothing. 

Derne.” \ It might have been supposed that aunt and 

Miss Agatha was fairly radiant with plea- jj niece had intended to appear in the opposite 
sure; but Maggie curled her pretty lip rather ij characters of “Night and Morning;” for while 
contemptuously. «j Miss Herndike rustled about in heavy, black 

“We are to spend two or three days at Lions- Jj silk and rich, black lace, Maggie looked like a 
dale,” continued Miss Herndike; “invited, jj summer mist in her dress of soft, white lace, 
English fashion, ‘from Wednesday till Satur- jj crowned with her wealth of golden-tinged hair, 
day’—and on Thursday there is to be a regular $ and unadorned with any jewels save those which 
country gathering of all the best families jj sparkled beneath her darkly-fringed eyelids, 
'around—tableaux, I believe, and something a Jj A single water-lily rested amid the folds of 
little out of the common way.” $ laoe that covered her bosom; and Reginald 

“It appears to me rather ridiculous,” ob-^ thought of “Undine,” and of all the other 
served her niece, “to spend two or three days s poetical associations that arc apt to float 
at a house that is within fifteen minutes’ walk * through the brain of a dreamy youth. 
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The general, of course, figured extensively 5 would have selected a more appropriate time 
in the tableaux, and delighted in brandishing \ for such a performance, but Reginald managed 
his sword, and playing all the villains and \ to ask a question amid these unpropitious sur- 
heroes; but it was observed that he never ap- > roundings—and Maggie, instead of making any 
peared satisfied unless Maggie was associated \ reply, stooped and kissed the wounded arm. 
with him. Miss Agatha sailed around with s This seemed to satisfy him, however, 
complacent approval of what was going on, ^ As Maggie caught a glimpse of the bewildered 
and captured Reginald, “to keep him out of ^ general, in his very outre costume, she smiled, 
mischief,” whenever it was possible to catch $ in spite of herself; and then a remorseful feel- 
him at an unwary moment—much to the dis-!; ing toward Reginald came over her at the 
gust of that ungrateful young gentleman, who thought of his great love, 
spoke of her, disrespectfully, as “the old lady,” ? The flames, thanks to the exertions of the 
and wished her—some distance off. \ neighbors, were confined to the left wing of the 

The evening was finally over—the guests do* s building, the remaining part being quite im¬ 
parted—the lights extinguished, when suddenly \ injured; and a poor, half-crazy vagabond, who 
the fearful cry of “Fire!” broke upon the still- \ was discovered in one of the outhouses, con- 
ness. s fessed to have done the deed, “ to see how it 

The left wing of the mansion, in which were l would burn.” At Reginald’s intercession, how- 
the apartments occupied by Miss Herndike and \ ever, it was concluded not to punish him. 
her niece, was in flames; and by thoir light was \ The general, in spite of his vanity, had a 
speedily made visible a group of half-dressed | good heart. In the sick-room he now spent 
figures, whose actions partook of the insanity ^ most of his time. There was a lighter figure 
usually manifested by weak minds in times of* that haunted the same apartment; and one day, 
danger. Conspicuous amid this group was the \ the general, who had been meditating the sacri- 
general, hastily wrapped in a dressing-gown, i fice for some time, suddenly invited Maggie to 
while on his head was perched the military \ take up her residence permanently at Lions- 
chapeau, in which it was averred that he slept. \ dale. As the invitation was worded differently 
“Goodness gracious!” exclaimed Miss Ag&tha, i; from what it would have been a few weeks be- 
whoso charms were not at all improved by a \ fore, she ooncluded to aooept it; and when Miss 
flannel wrapper and ourl-papers, “will no one i> Agatha learned that Lionsdale had been formally 
rescue Maggie?” $ made over to the hero of the fire, she gave a 

“Maggie!” And at the name a figure that gracious consent to what was inevitable, 
had just appeared upon tho scene vanished * Reginald had managed to distinguish himself 
amid tho flames. !> without going very far out of the way to do it; 

The dreamless sleep of girlhood is difficult to ^ and in after years Lionsdale became quite a 
break; and the slumberer had a very faint idea $ Mecca to hundreds who traveled there to see 

one of the purest and most eloquent statesmen 
that America ever prod peed. 

We would be indifferent chroniclers if we did 
not add that the general lived to see a grand¬ 
daughter, who, at eighteen, was as beautiful 
woke to find himself a hero. His arm had been $ and mischievous as Maggie had been at the 
seriously injured, and Maggie was crying over $ same age; and to her, only the other day, he 
it as if her heart would break. Novelists 5 laughingly told this story of the Lion in Lovk. 


of what was going on, until she was hastily ! 
transferred to another pair of arms, as a burn-1 
ing rafter fell upon the strong right arm that j 
had snatched her from death. 

Reginald Derne sank down insensible, and ! 


SONG —DREAMS OF THEE. 

BT CLABENCB MAT. 


Bwzet one! I lore to muse on thee 
At this calm, gentle hour, 

When winds go singing pleasant tunes, 
And kiss each drooping flower; 

And bright above tbe holy stars 
Are dancing in their glee— 

Then, soft as angel-whispers, come 
Ileart-cberished dreams of thee. 


s Ohl may thy dreams be pure mod bright, 

And sweet thy gentle sleep, 

£ While angels round thy breathing form 

£ Their holy vigils keep; 

* And soft as dew upon the flowers 

$ May dream-land waft to thee 

£ Some tender tale of ftiture hours— 

£ Borne treasur’d thought of me. 
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BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


Ox one of the principal streets of a great city, \ “And can you not do so?” 
where the snn shone on broad sidewalks and s “No! It belongs to an estate which is the 
stately houses, stood a large mansion, whose ^ prize of a tedious law suit, and nothing can be 
marble front and elaborate arohitecturo told to \ sold until the entanged meshes made by years 
the passers by of the great wealth of its owner. ^ of litigation are untwisted. There is no hope 
The inside of the dwelling corresponded in every j; of any better tenants, for as the houses fall, 
particular to its external beauty. The finest i; day after day, toward more complete ruin, the 
paintings, the most gorgeous carpets, statues, j inmates sink lower in the social Beale. I can 
and flowers, made a scene of magnificence which jj do nothing, though every day’s life makes the 
fully carried out the promise made by a highly i* sight of such vice and misery more painful to 
cultivated garden, with fountains and statues, j; me.” 

which surrounded the building. \ Midnight hung its heavy pall over the great 

On the marble steps of the house stood two 5 city. Suddenly, through the thick darkness, 
gentlemen engaged in earnest conversation: s tongues of lurid flame shot heavenward. Heavy 
one, evidently the master of the house, was >’ columns of smoke rolled above the sheets of 
telling his companion of some trouble which ^ flame; and then, hissing and boiling, the streams 
even his wealth, large as it was, could not \ of water from the fire-engines fell upon the 
remedy. ^ blazing houses. Hoarse cries of fire! fire! the 

What was it? An eyesore which might well ;j tolling of loud bells, shouts, and sometimes 
make any heart ache that had not grown callous, •; screams, made a hubbub of noises round the 
hardened to the sight of suffering. $ marble-fronted house and the narrow court. 

A small, narrow street bounded one wall of ^ From the miserable candle placed too near 
the large, flowering garden. Dilapidated houses, $ the straw bed by drunken hands, the sparks 
whose cheerless condition told of utter neglect; jj had kindled to flames; the bed, the room, the 
drunken men; squalid, hungry-looking women; $ floor, then the roof; the next one; on, on, the 
and, most melancholy of all, starving, half- s devouring flames had spread, till, large flakes 
clothed children, were the sight which greeted $ rising upward, fell upon the roof of the stately 
the eye of him who looked down the narrow ^ house near the court, and poverty and wealth, 
street. Sounds, fearful to the kind heart of the l vice and virtue, luxury and squalid misery, 
owner of the marble-fronted house, greeted his {were united by the flaming, roaring bond of 
ear, morning, noon, and night. Curses, oaths, \ union. 

eries of suffering infancy, women’s screams, l Upward, still upward, scorning the puny 
snatches of drunken chorusses, childish voices \ powers of the firemen, the splendid, lurid blase 
using the language fearful even on the lips of * arose; then gradually fell slowly, and with 
depraved manhood; all these sounds mingled \ flashes of the old power, like the struggles of 
to throw on the air the burden of misery and \ an expiring giant, till the faint morning light 
wrecked lives. i showed only heaps of blackened ruins in the 

With a heavy sigh, passing his hand over his \ place of the house of wealth, and the dens of 
forehead, as if thought there were too heavy to ' misery. 

be borne longer in silence, the gentleman spoke, * The owner of the large house bore his own 
“I would give half, nay, more, all my wealth \ loss manfully; but his breast heaved and his 
could I but wipe this plague spot from the city.” | lips quivered as his neighbors crawled off to 
“It does spoil your garden view,” said his ^ seek new homes; some only half-sobered by the 
friend, looking critically on the wretched scene. 5 fire; some limping from injury sustained by 
“It is not that,” was the sad reply; “but it j falling beams; some even then stopping to steal 
Is sin so deep that I am powerless to raise up £ from the burning mansion the goods tossed 
an/of these wretches to even the wish for some- < recklessly from the windows. 

*to‘ug higher. I have tried to buy the street, in 5 ******* 

° f der to erect rows of tenement houses fit for j Years have passed. Again the beautiful man- 
beings to inhabit.” i sion raises its stately front, and not a tract 
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remains of the terrible scene of the fire. The j one ball for my sake. Poor little Carrie pleads 
owner once more stands upon the steps of his s piteously for ‘mamma!’ ” 

house gazing upon the scene before him, but no \ “Now, love, don’t be foolish. I will return 
cloud darkens his brow, no apparent annoyance } in a few hours, and we can chat over my con- 
disturbs his smiling serenity. Pointing to a > quests.” 

row of neat houses, which occupy the site of the $ “But I hate to have you go alone!” 
former wretched street, he says to his friend, J “Jealous? Now, dear, I am ready, and 

“There, my friend, is the result of the dread-\ Madam L- is at the door. Adieu! I will 

ful fire. I was enabled, by great exertions, to $ tell you all the gossip when I return, and you 
obtain possession of this property, and have \ will forget the lame shoulder in amusement, 
erected these buildings expressly for persons of % Show Carrie her new doll if she frets. Don’t 
limited means. As far as was possible, I have * look solemn. Kiss me! Adieu!” 
fitted them up with the modern conveniences; > The light tone and warm embrace did not 
they are strongly and neatly finished: and let \ dispel the cloud on the husband’s brow. Dearly* 
at low rents. I have a decent, well-behaved set $ as he loved the lovely woman who called him 
of tenants: and I know every child in the street. \ husband, he could not blind himself to her 
Our working community need such houses as \ faults. The love of excitement and gaiety* 
these: and they have plenty of light and water j dimmed and obscured the deeper traits of her 
here, the blessings many landlords deny to their ^ character, making a frothy, trifling manner 
tenants. Some have wondered that I choose to \ turn aside serious matters, 
have such a street, and such tenants so near j On this particular evening the husband, suf- 
my own house; but their surprise would cease $ fering bodily pain from a fall on the ice, which 
if they could know how much I enjoy the pri- \ had lamed his shoulder, and mental anxiety 
vilege of being their landlord and friend. Most \ from business troubles seen in the distance, fell 
truly do I thank Qod for the blessings which \ the desertion most keenly, 
come ‘After the Fire.*” j Midnight saw the wife the centre of a gay 

#*****♦> crowd, the ball-room belle, the flattered, courted 
In a beautiful chamber, where costly and ex- j beauty in a scene of revelry, 
quisite decorations told of the wealth of the % It saw the husband, his brow contracted and 
owner and the taste of the occupant, a lady s lip set with pain, and his trembling voice sooth- 
stood before a long looking-glass dressing. \ ing the moanings of his infant daughter, as she 
She was a beautiful woman in the full ma- s called in vain for her mother’s oare. 
turity of her charms. Soft, dark eyes, shaded j ****** * 

by long, thick lashes, were set beneath a low, i Two years, two short years rolled away, 
white forehead. Broad braids of black hair \ bringing changes over many homes. In a 
rested on cheeks brilliant with the bloom of $ small, plainly furnished house, in the suburbs 
health; jewels flashed on the snowy nock and | of the city( dwelt a tall, pale-faced woman, 
arms; and the heavy folds of her velvet dress < whose deep mourning garments seemed to 
fell round a tall, graceful figure, queenly in its j render more painfully ugly a face deeply scored 
erect carriage. > with small-pox marks, where the dim, bleared 

“I shall be late after all,” she said to her | eyes, scanty hair, and pallid complexion told 
attendant, “and I would not miss that first $ how Bevere the illness bad been which wrecked 
waltz for anything. Hurry and fasten on those $ what had been glorious beauty. Day after day 
bracelets.” j she was to be seen going from house to house, 

“Florence,” said a fine* manly voice from the * generally ministering to the poor around her. 
a<\joining room, “arc you still determined to go { She was usually alone; but sometimes a com- 
to this ball to-night?” \ panion, whose dress and liberal donations spoke 

“Oh! yes, love, I must go. You know 11 of her wealth, accompanied her in her rounds, 
promised, and I am engaged for every dance. > “And so, Floy,” said the richly dressed lady 

I cannot disappoint Madam L-now.” < to her pale, sable-garbed companion, “you 

“But, Floy, you could not foresee the accident $ are really happy, notwithstanding this terrible 
which has lamed me so severely, and surely that | change? 1 can scarcely understand it.” 
is sufficient excuse for your non-attendance. < “Yes, May, I am happy in doing all that I 
My shoulder is very painful^ and I do not think 5 can to retrieve the great errors of my past life. 
Carrie is right well; she is fretful and feverish. $ I cast aside, with a reckless hand, my husband** 
Darling, give up this ball, and etny with us this j love, my darling child’s affections, and thought 
evening. It cannot cost you muoh to relinquish i I was compensated by being the idol of society, 
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courted, flattered, and followed for my wealth ^ restored to health? To try to redeem my lost 
and beauty. When my husband’s failure was \ time, and give to God’s service the heart the 
followed by his taking the small-pox, and ray \ world had so warped and disfigured. The suf- 
dear Carrie sickened and died, I wakened from s fering was needful, and I bow to ray cross. I 
my delirious dream of folly. His last illness \ am not unhappy, save when the vain wish to 
was the turning point of my life, and cheerfully j; live again in the past, and grasp the treasures 
I bore the terrible sickness I drew from my $ I slighted, crosses me. But God’s will be done; 
attendance upon him. Once well of the loath- i; it was only ‘After the Fire* that I heard ‘the 
some disease, light came to me from the deep i still small voice.’ ” 
darkness. Why was I snatched from death, < 


MY CASTLE. 

BY SABAH P. ALDEN. 


I dvul In a castle alone, alone, 

A castle of beautiful monld; 

Bot my fairy home Is no gilded dome 
Of perishing silver and gold; 

For silvor and gold are of earthly mould, 

And they will not last forever— 

No fading light gilds my castle bright, 

By the banks of the sparkling river. 

My castle is bnilded alar, afar, 

In tho land whore the muses dwell, „ 

Where thornless flowers make bright the bowers 
In the wood and shaded dell; 

For even there, in my castle fair. 

O’er the streamlets and the meadows: 

It were t<jo bright, if o’er Its light 
Fell not some softening shadows. 

My castle is bnilded among the stars, 

Far away in the ether blue, 

And with silver light they come at night 
Like watchers holy and true; 


, And I'm not alone, for the music-tone 
j Of Jtolian lyres Is ringing, 

\ And I listen long to the sound of song, 

And I know 'tis the Muses' singing. 

> Oh! my beautiful castlo far away, 
s My dwelling In fairy bowers— 

< Where the laughing fay, the livelong day, 

£ Twines garlands of thornless flowers; 

< Where my own bright star keeps watch from far, 

With its radianco never ending, 

^ And angels bright, with wings of light, 

$ Are over me ever bending. 

S My beautiful castlo afar, afar, 

< My castlo I’ve bnilded in air: 

$ Tis of airy monld, and ’twill never grow old, 

Bat will ever be bright and fair; 

The flowers will not fade, and the sun and shade 
Will bo as to-day forever, 

And the Muses’ song will be ringing long 
In my castle by the river. 


LOST PEARLS. 

BY ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 


“I HAVE lost my pearls 1” sighed a ball-room belle, 
As she turned from the festive hall; 

“The beautiful pearls that became me well— 

Did any one see them fail t 
The paltry bloom of this rose, behold I 
Still sleeps in my hair’s dark shade— 

Ah! why were the gems in their splendor lost, 
While the flower was lelt to fade!” 

* I hare lost ray pearler* cried a mother young, 
As she stooped o’er the grassy bed, 

Where the waxen bells of the lily sprung 
From the dust of her infant dead; 

“The hne of life in these lips, behold I 
Of life In theee features worn— 

Ah! why were tho babes in their beauty lost, 
While the mother was left to mourn 1** 


K “I have loet my pearls 1” sighed a sinner wan, 
As he lay on bis conch of pain; 

J; “The daylight fades, and the night comes on, 

^ And my life has been in vain; 
s The hell that my heart has grown may know 
$ No peace from Heaven, I wis— 
s Ah 1 why were the jewels of virtue sold 

< For a gain so small as this?’’ 

| “Lost pearls) loet pearls!” Tis tho helpless cry 

< Of the world of human hearts, 

> When the sinners fall, when the darlings die, 

< When the belle from her jewels parts; 
c Still ever the same unconscious wail 

> To the listening Heaven whirls— 

$ At night—at noon—at early dawn: 

i “ Loet pearls I—oh I (Jod I—lost poarls!” 
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They trod softly nnd on tiptoe over the spa- ^ 
eious room, as if tiny, but unaccustomed feet $ 
like theirs, might crush the light and love out $ 
of the flowers and insects, which peered up at ^ 
them so strangely, lovingly, and life-like from s 
the darker groundwork of the velvet at their $ 
feet. \ 

Clasping each other's hands, they stood still \ 
a moment—these two little children—striving $ 
with dazzled eyes to make out something amid $ 
the brightness and splendor, then, moving on- > 
ward, they at last stopped timidly before a crim- \ 
son velvet couch, on which reclined a young girl \ 
in the attitude of sleep. ^ 

The little ones gazed into each other’s eyes \ 
inquiringly; then the elder, a manly boy of some l 
nine years, threw his arm supportingly round > 
the cherub of a girl, and thus remained patiently *: 
and motionloss before the sleeper. j! 

Presently a pair of dark eyes unclosed and $ 
rested upon them wonderingly. The young gill J 
did not speak or move for a moment, while they J 
stood with drooping heads, then she stretched <; 
out her hand and said smilingly, $ 

“Are you real , you littlo things? or are you $ 
only dream-angels?” ^ 

The boy’s lip quivered. $ 

“ We ain’t any angels—sister and I. Papa’s $ 
going to be an angel.” He stopped abruptly, ^ 
for a word more would have brought a sob, and J 
though his childish heart was weeping great, ^ 
bitter tears, his boyish pride would keep them * 
all there. $ 

Silently be drew forth a letter and gave her. $ 
The young girl noted the address. A shadow s 
passed over her clear brow. It was that of her > 
father who had been dead almost two years. \ 
Before opening the letter, she gave the chil- $ 
dren into the charge of the good, motherly j 
housekeeper, waited to see that they were pro- ^ 
vided with every comfort. } 

Dark-eyed, dark-browed, olive-fair, Olive s 
Archer! The expression of whose clear dark < 
face did not delude one into expecting pearls \ 
and diamonds to fall from the sweet, resolute \ 
mouth, to realize instead only snakes and scor- : 
pions! No unfortunate possession of auburn 
ringlets, pearly skin, snow-flakes of fingers, ; 
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and other brilliant brilliancies, the perquisites 
of blonde beauty, had conspired with vanity to 
crush every sense plant that budded in her 
heart, therefore they had grown and blossomed, 
till now, almost every time she stretched forth 
her hand, it gathered and scattered its rare 
leaves and flowers. 

Fortunate, sensible, sweet-tempered, Olive 
Archer! 

Therefore she did not throw down the letter 
she was reading with a yawn, or a giggle, or 
any such exclamation as “How odd!” “How 
supremely ridiculous!” and fly out of the room 
to laugh over the conteuts with some young 
friend, and the next moment forget it entirely 
in the contemplation of silks and laces! 

On tho contrary, after she had finished the 
perusal, she quietly rested her head on her hand 
and mused thus: 

“This letter is to my father, and in case of 
his demise, to me, who am evidently mistaken 
for my half-sister Olive, who died many years 
before I was born. 

“Ralph Wellenden! I remember his name 
well as that of the friend of my father in his 
boyhood—tho companion of his youthful studies 
and sports. And he is dying. It seems to me 
there is a great deal of sorrow and trouble in 
this world which looks so bright! Their great, 
dark shadow, lurking behind this brightness, 
covers us all. Ah! part of it has already fallen 
upon me, and the motherless children of this 
poor man must bear theirs soon. 

“He writes that although lie has not seen my 
father, and scarcely heard of him for more than 
a score of years, he knew that the generous 
heart ho bore in boyhood, could never have 
so changed that he would allow the friendless 
and penniless children of his early friend to be 
utterly uncared for in the great, dreary world. 
His small annuity would expire at his death, 
and friends and fortune were too apt to cease 
together. But, oh! if the noble heart he re¬ 
membered se well had ceased to beat! Then 
he could only appeal in the name of that friend 
to his daughter and heiress, to be the protoctor 
and guardian of bis helpless children, and leave 
tho issue with God and her. 
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“Ah! if I were but my sister Olive! but stay! j I know, but I must not expeot them to be fault- 
Why need I wish so? Cannot I be their guar- j less. Should they grow up weak and unprin- 
dian? I suppose I should only be nominally j oipled, the fault might—probably would be— 
so, as 1 am not of age myself. If my own good \ owing to my wrong training! Ah! I scarcely 
guardian will consent: I—but let me think seri- { dare assume this great responsibility. And 
ously of the responsibility. \ yet—if I do not, they will be thrown helpless 

“ In the first place, will these three proposed \ upon a cold world. Surely the chances are 
wards submit to my authority ? \ that even I, young and inexperienced as I am, 

“Mr. Wellenden writes that the oldest, Lionel, \ would prove a safer guardian than the world, 
is now twenty, and in his senior year at the $ I am certain my dear father would wish it. 
University of Cambridge, where he has kept $ My decision is made. If Mr. Leyden will con- 
him by the closest economy; and it is his most I; sent, and he must consent, I will assume this 
cherished wish that, after he graduates, he ^ charge, and the good God guide me aright/ 1 
should enter upon the study of the law, for $ When Mr. Leyden, the old family solicitor 
whieh profession he deems him admirably fitted; J and guardian of Olive, was asked to give his 
but that it has been with the greatest difficulty, $ consent, he opened his eyes incredulously, and 
and only by the strongest exercise of parental $ at last opened his lips. 

authority, that Lionel has remained at the Uni- <; “Guardian! you! What baby next will try 
varsity so long, knowing that his doing so im- ij to be Goliath ?” 

posed such painfal economy on his family; !> “Guardy, I have this wish very much at 
urging vehemently that it was Mb duty to be j: heart.” 

making his way in the world by his own strong $ “Stuff! Nonsense! take your dolls and play; 
arm, and aid in the maintenance of his family, \ those are wards, spoil as many of those as you 
rather than to be,, as he was, a heavy expense \ please.” 

to them. Mr. Wellenden adds, that if his solemn { “Oh, guardy! I would make a better guar- 
commands and dying injunctions can avail, his ^ dian than you. If I had a poor little ward who 
son will not dare to disregard his wishes in this < wanted to do a little good in the world—the 
respect, should his old friend accept the guar- ? first Bhe ever tried to do—I’d let her do it. If 
dianship. | she wanted to take a dozen little orphan chil- 

“I do not like Lionel any the less,” mused ^ dren under her protection, she should take 
the young girl, “for his spirit of independence; ij them.” 

but it proves beyond a doubt, that, added with 5; “Humph! protection , indeed; why, child, you 
his three years’ seniorship, he will not stand in s are only a ward yourself. It would, in short, 
much awe of Olive Archer. > amount to this: that I should have four wards 

“These lovely children, Philip of nine, and | instead of one, and heaven knows that one is 
Amy of six years, will be the real care. I must s more than I can manage with her odd whims 
try to be the same as a mother to them—study ;• and caprices. If they were only like other 
their dispositions and tastes, and direct their $ girls—for finery and that sort of thing—I could 
education; see their faults and correct them if J get along well enough.” 

maybe; be gentle and kind with them always. i« “Not at all, guardy,” Olive interposed, 
Then I must condescend to lesser matters. I $ eagerly, “you are to have nothing whatever 
shall have to decide any quantity of ludicrous s to do with the children, except give them what 
and vexatious questions—whether Philip has $ money they want, and me in private a little 
eaten plum-pudding enough, and if mince-pie $ advice—when I ask it. It would weaken my 
and sweetmeats agree with Amy’s stomach; $ authority, you know, should they hear you 
whether Philip can be excused from his lessons, i> scold me, os you know you sometimes do, eh! 
and if Amy has sat up long enough; whether $ guardy!” and she smiled up in his face, 
that boy is a proper playmate for the one, or s “It would be a pity to do that, for your 
that girl for the other; be teased about dolls, $ authority would be weak enough at the best, 
tops, tea-sets, dogs, ponies, and, in due time, $ I have no manner of doubt,” ho replied, drily; 
settle the important question when jackets and ^ “but, of course, Olive, you are not serious in 
short dresses shall be discarded, and a thousand \ proposing this mad scheme.” 
other things I can have no conception of now— $ “But I am serious, guardian.” 
it is so long since I was a child!” and the girl ji “Nonsense! The fact is just here. This un- 
of seventeen sighed at the recollection of her $ fortunate whim has caught your fancy. Girls 
mature years. jt are always having fancies. You imagine it 

She continued, “I shall love them very dearly, •: would be an extremely romantic thing to take 
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charge of these children because they happen t Mr. Wellenden was the only son of a younger 
to be tolerably pretty. You don’t consider the j son of a noble family, and his marriage having 
responsibility. It is my duty to prevent you j displeased his family, all intercourse ceased be- 
doing a very foolish thing, and what you would i tween them fYom the time of his marriage.” 
be sure to repent of before a month. It would \ “Doubtless they will relent. Listen to me, 
be the end of all peace and comfort. Besides, j Olive. Relinquish this Quixotic scheme. 1 can- 
you will please to understand that this freak ^ not consent to it. I really thought yon had 
of yours will cost something.” \ more sense than to entertain an idea so absurd 

“‘Cost something!’ Oh, guardy! I never >—you, a girl of seventeen, to burden yourself 
thought you cared so much about money as to j with these children, and the support of their 
mind the spending of a little.” i proud, sensitive brother, much older than your- 

“Not so very little, as perhaps you imagine, j self. Sheer madness! Think how the world 
Miss Olive,” ho returned. J would wonder at and ridicule the whim. Re- 

“And haven't I a great deal more than J member, too, that if you once undertake the 
enough? You told me, a few days ago, that I \ responsibility, you cannot easily rid yourself of 
did not spend the twentieth part of my income, j it. It is not a thing of weeks and months, but 
extravagant as I am, and it ought to be spent < of years. You will give it up, I know—you 
for somebody. What good does it do accumu- \ are too sensible to entertain bo absurd an idea 
lating on my hands in this way?” 5; long.” He said it a little anxiously, consider- 

“You are a foolish little thing! It is evident < ing his expressed faith in her good sense, 
you know nothing of money or the world. Your $ Olive Archer’s ruby lip expressed supreme 
money is not mine. I, having the guardianship $ contempt for the opinion of the world, but she 
of you and it, am responsible for its proper use. \ only replied in words to a part of his argument 
Besides, Olivo, consider if you should marry, i “Be sure, Mr. Leyden, that when once under- 
No man would be willing to take such incum- ^ taken, I shall have no wish to rid myself of the 
brances.” ij responsibility. They will be my love and care 

She replied very gravely, $ through life,” she said, earnestly; and the look 

“I am only seventeen, guardy, and haven’t $ and tone carried conviction. Perhaps the know- 
begun to think of husbands yet, but when- * ledge of this was the Becret of Mr. Leyden’s re- 
ever I wish to marry, should my betrothed > luctance. 

husband”—she colored slightly at the words—^ She added, “Think, good Mr. Leyden, what 
“object to these incumbrances, that would be s would become of these poor children if I should 
a sufficient reason for me to object to Aim, be- i not take them ?” 

cause it would prove him possessed of neither | “Just what becomes of thousands of others, 
nobility nor generosity of soul. | What are they to you ?” 

“Mr. Leyden,” she said, suddenly changing $ Olive looked seriously at Mr. Leyden a mo* 
to a more serious tone, “I see that you think i; ment, then said in a low voice, 
this merely a romantic whim, but it is not. It $ “I am not a very good—not a very religions 
seemed an impossible undertaking to me at first, j girl, as you know, my guardian, but it seems to 
The heart takes up many ideas, which, being S me that Providence has placed this opportunity 
weighed by -a worldly judgment, and sifted by ^ in my way to prove if there is any good in my 
self-interest, are often formed too heavy for \ heart. Ought I to expect a blessing upon my 
the one, and are suffered to escape through the j life if I neglect what seems to me an imperative 
meshes of the other. The father of these chil- b duty?” 

dren was the early friend of my father. He \ “Better prove it in some lesser duty first— 
wishes to entrust them to me. I have wealth | in obeying your guardian, for instance,” replied 
enough and to spare. I think my father would ^ Mr. Leyden, drily; although not unmoved by 
wish it. I wish it. I shall not make a very $ the conscientiousness by which she was evi- 
wise guardian, it is true, but I will do the best $ dently actuated. 

I can. Give me your consent.” $ It was a long time, however, before he could 

“I am not so sure that your father would ^ see the matter in a more favorable light, 
wish you to take such a burden upon your \ His care and anxiety was for Olive, who waa 
young shoulders—just at this time, too, when > as a daughter to his heart, in spite of his some- 
you are about to enter society, and ought tp be J times brueque words and manner. He realised 
free to enjoy yourself without a care. Why $ too well the care he imagined she was ignorantly 
don’t their own relations take care of them?” 5 incurring. It was a reluctant consent he gave 
“They have no near relatives, guardy dear. I at last, if consent it could be called. 
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Olive's letter was despatched. In a few days 
more came tidings of Mr. Wellendcn’s decease, 
and in due time the following letter: 

“Madam—I am obliged to receive your 
bounty—the bounty of a stranger—by a pro¬ 
mise exacted by a dying father. If I live I will 
repay every obligation we shall be under to 
yon, and which I had rather die in the most 
wretched poverty than be compelled to receive. 

“You may think I ought to cherish the most 
humble and unbounded gratitude, for what the 
world will call the most disinterested and ex¬ 
traordinary benevolence. Let the world thank 
you then, as it will. I cannot, for if my father 
had not received your promise of guardianship, 
he had not thus fettered my will and my re¬ 
sources, and obliged me to eat the bread of de¬ 
pendence which is bitter, bitter indeed. 

“Be kind, madam, to my little sister and 
brother. They will be able, perhaps, to repay 
kindness with affection. It will not be for 
long, for as soon as I am able I shall reclaim 
them. Yours, etc., 

Lionel Wellendbn.” 

“The impudent jackanapes!” exclaimed Mr. 
Leyden, in high indignation, as he finished the 
short, hanghty letter. “So this is the first in¬ 
stallment of your reward for performing an 
imaginary duty. I wish you joy of this pro¬ 
mising ward of yours. Take my advice, and 
have nothing further to do with the ungrateful 
poppy!’' 

Olive only smiled. She felt a sort of sym¬ 
pathy for the young man whose haughty nature 
chafed at being compelled to receive such im¬ 
portant favors, and which he would have felt 
more at home to have possessed the power of 
conferring rather than receiving, and she ex¬ 
cused the cold discourtesy of the letter. 

Two things cease not—separate not: Time 
and change. The former measures out the 
minutes, hours, days, months, and years; and 
the latter seals them with his unmistakable 
signet. And thus five years had passed with 
Olive and her wards. 

The former was but slightly changed. She 
was as girlish in aspect, as gay, and frank, and 
cheerful; her heart as warm and generous, her 
impulses as noble and as readily acted upon. 

High-bred, naturally graceful, and possessed 
of innate tact, two or three seasons in London, 
under the cliapcronage of her god-mother, the 

Butchess of O-, had givon an added ease and 

dignity to her manners. 

8he was still Olive Archer, and still residing 
»t Cbaincy Hall, although rumor told of in- 
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numerable eligible offers, some made to one of 
the richest heiresses in England, but not a few 
to the charming, sensible maiden, considered a 
prize in herself. 

In spite of the advice and entreaties of the 
good dutchess, who protested against, and won¬ 
dered at her f&stidiousness and wholesale re¬ 
jections, and to whom she listened courteously, 
and thanked kindly, but did just what she had 
intended to do—rejected all with decision, but 
with a courtesy and kindness, that, in many 
instances, converted the rejected suitor into a 
firm and enduring friend. 

In one instance she had signally failed. Sir 
Robert Truesdale, her nearest neighbor at the 
ball, a handsome, fascinating man of a some¬ 
what blase character, and broken fortune, 
although twice refused, still persisted in the 
resolution of yet winning the hand and fortune 
of the young heiress. 

To do him justice, it was not her fortune 
alone which had thus determined him. That it 
was which had first attracted him, together 
with her beauty and grace; but as he learned 
to know her, she unconsciously awoke in his 
bosom the first real passion his life had known, 
but it partook of bis selfish and worldly nature. 

To such a nature as his, the sacrifice of his 
own happiness to that of the object of his pas¬ 
sion was as impossible as for the ice-clad moun¬ 
tains of Greenland to yield from their bosom 
the sweet and balmy flowers of a southern 
clime. 

The friendship subsisting between Olive and 
his sisters, rendered the hall accessible to him . 
at all times. He had of late, however, treated 
her with a cold yet deferential courtesy, and 
Olive believed he had forgotten his passion and 
the past. 

Olive had been faithful to the charge she had 
assumed. She had listened unmoved and in¬ 
different to the wonder, dissuasions, covert 
ridicule, and well-bred sneers of her dear five 
hundred friends when they had first learned 
her intention. 

She had too much self-reliance and native 
independence of character to care what they 
thought of-a plan she had once determined 
upon. Possibly, also, Bho might have been un¬ 
consciously conscious that a great heiress might 
he allowed a will of her own; hut her gentle¬ 
ness and courteousness sometimes singularly 
deceived people as to the real firmness of her 
character, till they were undeceived by the re¬ 
sult as to the little impression their strongest 
arguments had really made. 

Many people, when their resolutions are 
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opposed, argued against, or sneered at, excitedly < emotion he was still struggling against, promis- 
condescend to defend, out-argue, and maintain $ ing to write very, very often, 
them. It is almost invariably a sign of weak- \ Philip Wellenden was a boy of strong feelings 
ness. Not so Olive. What many people would £ and of rare maturity of character, and during 
hav<J considered unjustifiable interference and $ the weary miles of travel his thoughts reverted 
impertinence, she charitably set down to the \ to his first going out into the world, and dwelt 
score of friendship or interest, and, therefore, £ fondly upon the beautiful and beloved spot 
possessed a right to a candid hearing. She $ where he had been received so warmly, nur- 
only opposed the calm breast-work of her reso- £ tured so carefully, trained so wisely. A feeling 
lution. It was before thorn ready for any argu-| of love, gratitude, and admiration for his 
ments they might bring to bear against it. { ‘‘mamma Olive,” ns he sometimes playfully 
Her indifference, united with her courteous $ called her, was the strongest sentiment his 
manners, secured real admiration and respect. $ young heart knew. It was far deeper, more 
When they found she was not to be moved from > intense than his affection for his sister, dearly 
her purpose, they unanimously lauded to the $ as he loved her, or for his brother, whom ho 
skies, as Lionel Wellenden had predicted, “her ^ felt he hardly knew. 

noble generosity, and disinterested benevo- < Amy was fulfilling the promise of her earlier 
lence.” But the young girl was equally indif- 5 childhood. Lovely, artless, and affectionate, 
ferent to their praise or blame. «j she had grown deep into her young guardian’s 

heart. Petted as but few are, even of those 
blessed with parents, sisters, and brothers, she 
did not become selfish or exacting. She was 
governess; but Philip was now fourteen, and ij one of those rare characters difficult to be 
it was under consideration whether to send him <; spoiled. She would not make a brilliant woman, 
to Eton, or engage the new curate, Mr. Stacy, \ but one gentle, refined, companionable, 
a gentleman of thorough classical attainments, \ If the most unqualified love and admiration 
to receive him as a pupil. \ from her two younger proteges had been neces- 

Mr. Leyden advocated tho sending him to \ sary to repay Olive for her generous protection, 
Eton; Olive was in favor of the latter plan. The i* she had been more than compensated. It would 
boy himself wished to remain at tho hall, but <> have been an impossibility to have convinced 
Mr. Leyden, with his old persistency, argued $ Amy that Olive could do or say anything 
that it would be an advantage to him to mix v wrong: indeed, to have attempted it would 
with other boys of the same age. In tho end jl have provoked an outburst of feeling, tho 
he prevailed, for Olive had the boy’s best good $ nearest approach to anger of which her gentle 
at heart; but she consented with reluctance, $ nature was capable. Happy, trusting child! 
for tho generous, high-spirited boy was dear to n Mr. Leyden, jealous that the children would 
her as a brother, and it was hard to part with $ presume upon Olive’s indulgence and affection, 
him. ^ and become arrogant and ungrateful, alwajs 

The moment of parting came. Philip had j keenly alive to her interest and happiness, 
braced himself to meet it with all the fortitude { watched them suspiciously and closely to detect 
becoming a youth of his mature age. His lips £ the first symptoms. 

quivered, his breath camo quick, and his eyes $ Olive had strictly forbidden the old servants, 
were full of unshed tears as he embraced his $ who were aware of the circumstances, ever to 
sister; but he struggled manfully with his emo- s mention the fact that her wards had not a 
(ion, for stern, unsympathizing Mr. Leyden was J legal claim to her protection, and, although a 
waiting impatiently. He held out his trembling i lenient mistress, her few orders were nover dis- 
hand to Olive, and his lips parted in the vain | regarded. 

effort to say “Good-by,” but he commanded | Disposed, as Mr. Leyden was, to be critical 
himself yet. But when Olive placed her little ^ and dissatisfied with whatever course she pur- 
hand caressingly on his dark curls, and, in her ^ sued with the children, and with their conduct, 
low, sweet voice, uttered a few comprehensive $ yet ho marveled within himself at the intuitive 
words of warning and advice, and then kissed S wisdom and judgment she evinced, and at the 
his forehead, it was too much: pride, dignity, j! singularly strong hold she seemed to gain at 
Mr. Leyden—all were forgotten. He threw his > once upon their affection and obcdienco. 
arms around her, and sobbed aloud. $ Amy, docile and obedient, seldom caused her 

Mr. Leyden called out, impatiently, and the s young guardian any anxiety; but difficulties 
boy tore himself away, half ashamed of the > between her passionate, bffch-spirited brother. 


The children, Philip and Amy, had grown * 
and improved in these years. $ 

Thoy had thus far been instructed by a J 
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ami his governess, or the servants, •were fre¬ 
quent. 

If complaints of his conduct were brought to 
Olive when Mr. Leyden was present, as occa¬ 
sionally happened, he was sometimes provoked 
to interfere, much to the young girl’s regret 
and annoyance. His sharp, severe reprimands 
were received by the boy angrily and defiantly, 
the blue veins in his forehead swelling almost 
to bursting. But a word from Olive, never 
load, never imperative, would quell him at 
once. 

Irritated as Mr. Leyden often was with the 
boy, he was nevertheless forced to acknowledge 
that never did he fail in the respect due to his 
girl guardian. 

And what had these years done for Lionel 
Wellenden? 

Poor, but ambitious, and possessed of the 
most indomitable will and perseverance, as well 
as of rare talents, ho had struggled on in his 
profession. From the moment he left the uni¬ 
versity, he had rejected almost rudely any pecu¬ 
niary assistance Olive, through Mr. Leyden, 
urged upon him. 

And his pride—the condensed pride of all his 
ancient and honorable race—certainly needed 
the iron will to sustain it through all the anxie¬ 
ties, deprivations, mortifications, and discourage¬ 
ments he met with in the course he had marked 
out for himself; but through them all he per¬ 
severed, never despairing of the ultimate end, 
never flagging in his energy to attain it. 

Step by step he conquered. From the miser¬ 
able London attic, in the dark, narrow London 
street; the small pittance earned, after a day’s 
hard study of the law, by writing far into the 
night, by the light of a farthing candle, reports 
for the newspapers, which was his sole sub¬ 
sistence; through crowds of eager, hopeful 
aspirants for fame pushed on by influential 
friends, slowly and toilfully he made his way, 
till now he partially emerged from his ob¬ 
scurity. Fortune—in the shape of a few firm 
friends be had made at college, who had an 
exalted opinion of his talents, and who pos¬ 
sessed influential connections—began to smile 
upon him. 

He was now in comfortable rooms, in the 
Temple, and was looked upon by his legal 
brethren as a rising young man, sure of attain¬ 
ing to eminence in his profession. 

Now came remittances to the children; small 
at first, but gradually increasing. In vain 
Olive, through her guardian, urged that there 
was no necessity for this—that they were her 
ehargo. “Temporarily,” he replied, “they 


were; but as soon as it was in his power he 
should remove them to a house of his own.” 

This determination seemed so indefinite and 
so distant it gave no uneasiness to Olive; but 
Mr. Leyden never received a letter from the 
young man, but that he was well-nigh exas¬ 
perated beyond endurance at what he termed 
his insolent independence, his base ingrati¬ 
tude, and his cool assumption of superiority. 
Without having seen each other, there was an 
instinctive antagonism between the two gen¬ 
tlemen. 

At midnight, Lionel Wellenden sat at his table 
in his office, several important briefs lying be¬ 
fore him, and with a self-congratulatory smile 
upon his haughty lip. 

“Another year like the past,” he murmured, 
“and my struggles with poverty are over—my 
fortune made. It needs but a few more such 
important cases as the one just won to establish 
my reputation permanently. This case involv¬ 
ing a title, and a vast amount of property, 
placed in my hands last week by Sir Guy Staples, 
will come on at the next assize. I have care¬ 
fully examined the documents, and am confident 
it will terminate in favor of my client. By-thc- 
way, it seems it is to the influence of Miss 
Archer that I am indebted for this client, as 
well as for the last two. She commands much 
influence. I must write a note of thanks to the 
old lady. 

“Perhaps it was rather rude not to have called 
while she was in London the last two winters, 
after the invitations she overwhelmed me with. 
How could she think me such an idiot as to 
accept them? Di<jl she think me so weak, so 
lost to manhood, as to enter through sufferance 
the halls of England’s proudest and noblest, 
where by birth I am entitled to a rightful place? 
To be patronized, pointed out, and sneered at 
as an old woman’s protege! By heavens, no! 
How dared she expect it? She learned her mis¬ 
take at last, and was probably offended that the 
poor dependant dared to have a soul and will 
of his own, for, though the children wrote me 
that Olive—she allows them to bo very familiar 
with one of her age—was in London last season, 
she annoyed me with no more attentions. 

“Rather unbrotherly that I have never ran 
down to the children all these years, but I can¬ 
not, 1 1 dll not, till I discharge the vast debt to 
Miss Archer that weighs me down like an in¬ 
cubus! Every servant, every person at the hall 
knows that I, a man, have been, and the chil¬ 
dren are dependant on the bounty of a person 
upon whom they have not the slightest claim. 
Oh, heavens! it is bitter, bitter!" and in ire and 
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shame he paced the room with hasty steps. \ you send such funny ones to Olive—just as if 
Then controlling himself, \ she were ever and ever so old! The gray Bilk 

“Patience! patience! proud heart! there is $ she never had made up till a little while ago, 
light in the future—we shall be benefactors $ and the great cap! Oh! I shall scream with 
some day who aro recipients now. In another \ laughter every time I think how comical she 
year, or two at most, I can call myself a free j looked in it! Such a nice joke! The prayer- 
man, and take my brother and sister to a home $ book you sent her, made of such nice, great 
of my own. I shall, of course, marry then to l letters, you can read them half way across the 
give my sister a woman’s care and influence. \ church, without looking on, she uses altogether. 
Lord Evansdale offers me his sister, the lion. \ “Now, dear Lionel, will you forgive me, and 
Miss Richmond, in marriage. She is beautiful, * not think me a very presuming little girl indeed, 
stately, and intellectual, and would form Amy’s j if I whisper to' you that I have a very decided 
mind and manners. A poor devil of a lawyer j choice in my presents this year? So have Olive 
is no great parti it must be owned, but Lord and Philip, and we all want them alike. Isn’t 
Evansdale is pleased to say that he is certain \ it funny that a lady and a great boy, and a little 
she will not refuse the hand of a friend of his, ^ girl should want just the same present? and we 
a lawyer, for whom ho thinks she secretly en- | shall be very, very disappointed if we don’t get 
tertains a penchant—but it is extremely doubt- <1 it. 

ful—Evansdale’s friendship for me is very apt* “Now, dear brother, I am going to tell yon 
to run away with his judgment. Ho insists £ what this wonderful thing is that we all wont, 
that, at least, I will come down to them and \ and you won’t reftise your little sister, will 
play the agreeable. My family is some cen-|you? Give us your own dear tel/ for all the 
turies older than his, therefore I make no false > Christmas Holidays, and longer too, if you cso. 
show of humility to his offer, but I have neither | “I have wanted to see you so much since you 
time nor taste for sentiment at the present. \ sent brother and me your picture three years 
When I am able to marry, if she is still disen- $ ago. You look so handsome and kind, though a 
gaged, I will think of it. It does not much $ little bit proud, but perhaps you can’t help that, 
matter whom one marries. Love and all that* “Philip is home for the holidays, and if you 
sort of thing is, and ever will be, out of my | will only come too, it will make us all very happy, 
way. A home for the children will be my chief “Dear brothor Lionel, I shall watch at the 
object. Ah! here is a letter I must have over- s window for you till you come; and if I do not 
looked! the regular semi-monthly letter from | see you, I shall cry myself to sleep, for I have 
Amy. What a dear, precise little thing she is! * not seen you five long years. But I am sure you 
The result of her maidenly training, I presume, s will not disappoint your little sister Awy.” 
She makes it a matter of conscience to write \ 

just so often. I really would be willing to ex- S The young man bit his lip and looked exceed- 

cuse occasional neglect in this particular. I am s ingly annoyed. “What could have put such an 

happy to receive them and to learn of their wel- j unlucky idea into the child’s head? I would 

fare, but the little thing exacts an answer to \ rather go into purgatory twenty times over. 

every letter and every question, so that it is $ But it is out of the question. I am sorry for 

really sometimes quite a bore—turning from $ the child, but I cannot go.” 

grave, dry law documents to answer a child’s | He began looking over some documents even 

letter—a girl too is something of a change, and \ at that late hour, but it was evidently with the 

far more difficult for one who has grown old > intention of driving away all thoughts of the 

and hard in his struggles for a place, a name, i disagreeable subject of the letter. 

and a hearing in the world. But let me read \ He pored over them sometime, but evidently 

neither to his satisfaction nor enlightenment. 
Ilis lips were compressed and his brow corru¬ 
gated. At last he started np and threw the 
papers down impatiently. 

“It is of no use. My conscience has certainly 
a tender vein in it to-night. That little sister’s 
“Dear, kind brother, yon must not think 11 watching, disappointed face haunts me. I must 
have wanted you to send me any, only you have £ have committed some unpardonable sin and am 
got me in the naughty habit of looking for them Uo do penance. I am to mortify myself with a 
by making so many, and they are always just | vengeance by listening to that pleading letter 
what we most want. It makes us laugh though, i and take myself off to -shire to-morrow 


the poor child’s letter. 

“ Dear Brother —You aro so very kind every 
Christmas to send us such beautiful presents, 
that I find myself quite expecting one and wish¬ 
ing what it shall be. 
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morning. I had rather she had asked me to > graceful, little figure—altogether a most dan- 
hang myself.” < gerous person to a susceptible heart. 

He looked as if he had, and so he looked the \ Olive and herself had been pupils at the same 
next morning when he set out. His countenance, \ fashionable boarding-school, and room-mates for 
gloomy and irate, did not promise much plea- ^ three years. Although extremely dissimilar, 
Bare to the little sister expecting him so impa- \ constant association had endeared them to each 
tiently. > other. 

Owing to some unexpected delay, it was late r Born of an English mother, who had died in 
in the evening when Lionel arrived at Chaincy \ her infancy, Eugenie, on leaving school, accom- 
Hall. They had ceased to look for him. | panied her French father to Paris, where she 

Amy watched, as Bbe had promised, at the \ became acquainted with a young French colonel, 
window till blinded with tears; then with a sad s and whom, after a short and romantic acquaint- 
heart went to her little room adjoining Olive’s, $ ance, and a weak approbation from her father, 
and soon forgot her keen disappointment in \ she married. Their union, though short, was 
Bleep. Philip, after waiting an hour longer, \ happy. 

ostensibly reading, but really listening for the ' For three months after Col. Lamonte’s death, 
•oand of carriage wheels, followed her example, ^ the young widow was inconsolable, and re¬ 
leaving Olive alone with her guest, Madame ^ mained in the profoundest retirement; then 
Lamonte, who, though only a year older than ij with one of those sudden changes peculiar to 
herself, and far more gay and inconsiderate, in ^ persons of her temperament, without minding 
consequence of having had a husband, who had \ the usual probationary and decorous steps with 
only lived six months after their marriage, was j which proper people get back into the world, 
entitled to act as chaperone. ^ she, without a day’s warning of her intention, 

Eugenie Lamonte was a bright, sparkling bru- plunged immediately into the gayest dissipation 
aette, with regular features, a pair of the sau- \ of that gay capital, 
ciest eyes, a musical, piquant voice, a lithe, * (to be concluded.) 


WAITING FOR HER LOVER. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Brav eve when I'm returning 
From the labors of the day, 

As I pane a lonely cottage 
That is falling to decay, 

I behold a patient woman 
Through the little window-pane, 
Looking with an air expectant 
Down the narrow, grassy lane. 

White as snow her scanty tresses. 
Wrinkles on her thonghtfal brow, 
And her cheeks are furrowed deeply 
With the lines that Time can plow. 
Seventy Winters, long and dreary, 
From their heavy clouds have shed 
Flakes of never-changing whiteness 
On the patient woman's head. 

Fifty years ago her lover 
Stood beside her in the lane, 
Saying as they parted, “ Hannah, 
Sunday night I'll come again. 

Let me see you at the window 
As I hasten up the lane— 

God be with you. dear. Remember 
Sunday night I’ll come again." 


Bnt before that precious evening, 
Sweeter to that maiden's mind 
Than a bed of early vl'lets 
Kissed by gentle April wind, 

Came to bless her with its presence, 
Longingly for which she sighed, 

He, the most beloved lover 
That e'er blest a maiden—died. 

Well-a-day for loving Hannah I 
When they told her be was dead, 
Her devoted mind forever 
From its shattered mansion fled. 
Gentle as an April sunbeam. 

Patient as a mother’s love, 

Hopeful as the earnest Christian 
Who hath moored his hopes above— 

She through all these fifty Winters 
Hath believed herself again 
Loved and loving as of old-time 
When they parted in the lane. 

Every day to her Is Sunday, 

And behind the window-pane 
Every eve she sits and watches 
For her lover down the lane. 
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FOUR CHAPTERS IN A YOUNG LIFE. 


BY MRS. B. FRANK ENOS. 


I. — NIGHT. 

“I sdpposb you have no definite plans 
arranged for the future as yet, Anna?” 

“Nothing.” 

“It could hardly be expected that you would 
so soon. It was all so sudden. You will not 
remain here though, I should think?” 

“Probably no/, Mrs. Lacy—though I have 
scarcely given the subject a thought—where we 
are to go—or what will become of us. I only 
know that we are orphans—penniless, and I had 
almost said, friendless.” 

14 Oh! don’t say 4 friendless,* my dear—I am 
sure there are plenty of your old friends that 
will come forward to assist you in this time of 
trial,” and Mrs. Lacy adjusted her beautiful 
bracelets, and put up her lace handkerchief to 
her eyes—anything to turn away from that pale 
face looking so white and proud. 

There was no answer to this, only a slight 
movement; and the hands, just now lying so 
listlessly down on her lap, folded themselves 
across in the sleeves of her black dress. 

“I have been thinking, Anna, that with your 
education and musical talents, you could do 
nothing better than getting a good situation as 
governess—but then the children would be an 
objection to that. You know, no one wants a 
governess in the house with three little children 
to look after, it would take too much time.” 

44 Certainly.** 

44 If you could only get good places for the 
children, Anna”—Mrs. Lacy was coming to the 
point now— 4 4 good places , you know, where they 
would be well treated, I should like you myself. 
I am determined to keep the girls at home this 
year and see if they will not do better, they are 
no farther advanced now than this time twelve 
months ago. I have always paid a good salary, 
and shall, of course, expect to pay you the same, 
although you are so inexperienced; I shall not 
mind that particularly, however. 

“I think, too, I know two ladies that would 
be glad to take Kitty and Mamie off your hands, 
and you might bring little Joe with you for a 
few weeks, until we can dispose of him satis¬ 
factorily. You know I am willing to sacrifice 
considerable for your sake, Anna. I always 
was a good friend to your poor mother, and am 


J anxious to do anything in my power for her 
s children.” 

^ Here Mrs. Lacy melted away into her hand- 
^ kerchief, and sank back in her chair as though 
v overpowered with the memory of her friendship 
* for the dead mother. 

$ The hands folded in the black sleeves were 
^ fairly trembling—but still Anna Dean sat, white 
| and composedly, watching her weeping visitor, 
\ and spoke never a word. 

^ At last, Mrs. Lacy came out of her linen cam- 
s brie—with two or three little sobs—and asked 
\in a low, trembling voice, 4 4 Well, child, what 
$ do you think of it?” 

| “1'think, madam , that those children will 

<; never go out from my care, unless they go out 
^ as my poor mother went yesterday. As long 
$ as I have hands to work for them—no, not for 
\ all the money that you could give me, Mrs. 
| Lacy—would I put one of those little mothcr- 
J less ones out into the world alone. If we starvt 
^ —we starve together.” 

j 44 That sounds very well, Anna—quite romantic 

^ —but doing is decidedly another thing.” There 
j; were no traces of tears in Mrs. Lacy’s eyes now. 
$ “It is absurd nonsense for a girl of seventeen 
\ to talk of keeping a home and supporting three 
children—it is perfect nonsense, child, and you 
<i will find it so.” 

i “I shall make the effort, at any rate. If I 

\ fail-” the white lips could go no farther— 

\ there came a wavering in the voice that tried 
£ to speak so resolutely—and Anna Dean would 
!; have died sooner than shed a tear then, 
s 44 0h! well, there is no barm in experiment- 
i; ing, certainly,** and Mrs. Lacy gathered her furs 
around her and walked toward the door—“only 
$ let me tell you, Anna, you must forget some of 
^ your high notions, or you never will get on. 
$ You can’t expect that any one will twice make 
$ an offer of assistance after a repulse such as I 
^ have met. If you are in want , Anna Dean, yon 
s can come to me.’* She bowed loftily, sweeping 
$ through the door that Anna held open for her; 

<; and that night at supper, pronounced the daugb- 
v ter of her 44 dear friend” the most 44 impertinent 
£ chit” that ever walked, unaided, along the broad 
s way toward poverty. 

> 44 Why—you should have seen her—she glared 
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at me like a wild animal when I proposed her 
giving those children away. She is just like 
her mother; I never shall forget going there, 
the day after their failure, only two weeks be¬ 
fore Mr. Dean died. She was just as queenly 
as ever, and talked as composedly about their 
poverty, as though it was the pleasantest thing 
in the Universe to be as poor as a church mouse. 

1 hope I shall see that proud Anna humbled, 
yet.** 

“Why should you care for her, mamma? I 
am sure /never should give her another thought. 
It is too bad, though, that you could not get her 
for the children; but perhaps it’s just as well, 
she would have expected to come into the parlor 
like one of the family; and, I may as well own 
up to it, with her accomplishments and that 
beautiful face of hers, I should stand but a poor 
chance of being seen,” and Helen Lacy shrug¬ 
ged her white shoulders and laughed merrily. 

Anna Dean' sat that night in her lonely home, 
long after her little sisters had gone to sleep, 
holding the baby Joe and laying plans for the 
future. 

Child as she was, how dark that future looked. 
Not one ray of light shone through the darkness 
that closed in around her. She, whose early* 
childhood had passed in luxury, sitting now, 
fatherless, motherless, penniless, thinking over 
the last words that her dying mother had uttered, 
“Anna, be faithful to—your charge.” 

II.—A BAY OP LIOHT. 

Night in a new home—night in a weary heart, 
feeling that a great step had been taken, and— 
how would it end? Anna Dean looked around 
the small room, there were but few traces of old 
time things, only her piano, a few pictures and 
books that she could not sell—these were all. 

Through the open door into the next room, 
white-pine benches and desks were visible, they 
had been put there that day, and to-morrow— 
to-morrow Anna Dean would commence her 
school. 

“Do you dread it, Anna? you look so very 
white and sad,” and the little head rested on 
her sister’s shoulder. 

“No, I can’t say that I dread it: only I wish 
the beginning was made. It seems so hard to 
commence a new thing, Mamie, that’s all.” 

“Yes, I know; but they are so very kind to 
us here. Only think, Anna, thirteen scholars 
promised: four to take music, and wo are per¬ 
fect strangers to them as yet. Oh! I know we 
shall succeed.” 

“Heaven grant that we may , little sister—we 
have need of success, haven’t we?” 


A few days after, one of the great ladies of 
the place said to another. 

“And you patronize the new school? Well, I 
don’t see but I shall have to come around at last. 
Rosa is actually teasing my life out to go. Bell 
and Nora Burleigh both go, and they put Rosa 
up to think there is nothing like it.” 

“I am sure you will be satisfied, provided 
you send her, Mrs. Raymond; Miss Dean is 8 
worthy girl and an excellent teacher, in my 
opinion.” 

“Yes, I suppose so; but who is she? they are 
strangers here, and I don’t exactly approve of 
patronizing one that I know nothing about. I 
hear that they have no relatives, and I im¬ 
agine they must bo» miserably poor, or the child 
wouldn’t take in sewing, beside sitting up half 
the night to do it, I’ve heard. I suppose it 
would be only an act of charity to send to her.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that—I am sure 
you will be pleased with the school. Judge 
Varnce told me yesterday that Maud’s governess 
is obliged to go away on account of her health, 
and he intends sending her to Miss Dean; and I 
am sure where Maud Varnee can go Rose Ray¬ 
mond can’t be injured.” 

“Maud Yarnee going! Well done, but that 
comes of her having no mother to look after 
her, the judge knows nothing of the fitness of 
things; Maud Yarnee at a little select school 
indeed! Well, I guess I’ll let Rosa try it, and 
if I’m not satisfied I can take her away.” 

So it came to pass that Anna Dean had two 
new scholars; and Judge Varnee’s carriage driv¬ 
ing up to her door every day, was the best kind 
of an advertisement, for when the last day of 
the term came around, the little school num¬ 
bered twenty-seven. 

Thus came a ray of light stealing in through 
the darkness in that young life. Hope was 
strong in her heart now, for her first effort had 
been blest: and blear-eyed poverty might no 
longer sit by the hearth-stone in their humble 
little home. 

III.—DAWNING. 

“But I consider it a sacrifice, Miss Dean. 
You should not do it, wearing yourself out in 
this manner, your duties are altogether too 
great, child: don’t you see it?” # 

“Perhaps I do, Judge Varnee, but as they 
are duties , I ought not to hesitate in the per¬ 
formance of them.” 

“You ought, most certainly, since it is killing 
you to do so. Listen to me. Miss Dean— 
Anno—ever since the day that I brought my 
little daughter under your roof I have watchod 
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you with interest. First, because I saw in 5 
you, child almost as you were, the germ of a j 
noble woman—a proud, self-reliant, indepcnd- J 
ent woman, standing alone on the very thresh- ^ 
hold of life, resolving to do or die. You were > 
a lesson to me, Anna Dean— me, a man of the \ 
world, rich and influential, bowing down by i 
the way-side of life, because a great sorrow had j 
overtaken me, Beeing nothing in this world ; 
worth living for, and sometimes wishing that J 
I might die. It was a lesson, Anna, that IS 
bless you for teaching me, that my trouble was 
not the only one in the world; it was hard, but 
nothing to yours, you so young, so unprotected, j 
with three little children looking to you for j 
their daily bread, and you, resolutely standing j 
to do battle with your fate, where many a man’s 5 
heart would have failed them.” \ 

“And I have conquered, Judge Varnee.” Anna j 
Dean said it proudly, with eyes flashing and lips ! 
compressed. How softly the mellow radiance of 
the harvest moon fell around her, over the dark, ; 
smooth hair parted back from her white fore- ; 
bead, over the hands clasped together on her! 
lap— “ I have conquered!” 

“You have made another conquest, Anna Dean. \ 
Can you guess what it is?” ; 

The voice was very low that said this—so low ; 
that even an eager listener on the little pine: 
benches just within could never have heard it— j 
yet it was like a thunderbolt crossing through J 
and paralyzing every sense in Anna Dean's \ 
whole body. \ 

“Don’t grow so white and frightened, Anna, j 

Is it such a dreadful thing that I should tell you \ 
this? I am not an old man, Anna, but I have 
had one sorrow, and that has made my life; 
seem long. It was you that brought me back } 
to a sense of duties unfulfilled, to the know- J 
ledge that a great responsibility still rested upon J 
me. My little motherless child cared for only j 
by strangers, while I buried myself in my sel- \ 
fish sorrow.” ? 

“Oh! Judge Varnee!” j 

“Anna, don't speak in that way, poor child, J 

I am not reading your death-warrant! Is it J 
because I ask you to make my life beautiful ■ 
that you tremble like this?” 

“No—but-” 

“But ichat , Anna? Is it because I would take | 
a poor, little weary child to my bosom, and j 
shelter her from the rude storms that she bos j 
buffeted so long alone? I should think you \ 
would creep gladly into such a haven of rest, 
Anna, you whose whole life has been so love- \ 
less. Will you come?” ! 

“I am not alone in life, Judge Varnee, that I < 


should consult just my own happiness, there 
are others to be thought of first, and until they 
are settled in life, I must go my own way— 
alone” 

“Oh! Anna—Anna Dean, don’t say that Art 
not your cares mine? I have enough, Anna, for 
us all. Nothing shall be spared that can make 
those children all that you could wish—only give 
me the right to do it, Anna, that is all I ask.” 

“ Don't ask it! My mother's dying words 
were: 'Anna, be faithful to your charge,’ and, 
God helping me, Judge Varnee, I ihall do it!” 

“What madness—what sacrilege, Anna, wast¬ 
ing the best years of your life thus, when with 
me it is so easy to do all for you. Will you let 
me, Anna?” 

Was it hard for those white lips to answer, 
that they should move and give no sound? Was 
it the wild throbbing of the heart that choked 
all utterance, and made Anna Dean, sitting there 
in the moonlight, look more like a ghost than a 
living, breathing woman? 

Oh! the poor heart beat wildly, longing to 
fly into the offered rest, but the proud spirit 
said it “Nay,” even though it breaks in the 
ordeal, be ye faithful. 

“Anna—will you never love me?” 

“Yes, Judge Varnee, I do love you better than 
all the world beside; but I never will marry 
you, Judge Varnee, as long as my sisters and 
brother are dependent upon me for support. 
Thie is my answer. Good-night.” 

It was a timid little touch she gave him, yet 
the memory of it thrilled through Judge Var- 
nee’s hand all that long night, and the softly 
whispered “Good-night” made musio in his 
dreams. 

Anna Dean—no wonder- she sits dreamily in 
her starlighted chamber, long after the moon 
has gone down—dreaming vague dreams of 
happiness—thinking in her glad heart: “After 
the night comes the dawning.” 


It is five years since Anna Dean’s whispered 
“Good-night” to Judge Varnee, in the moon¬ 
light, by the little school-room door. Since 
then he has been in Europe, and she has walked 
the “even tenor of her way,” true to her promise 
of long ago. 

Two months since Judge Vnrnee walked once 
more into Anna Dean's school-room. It wm 
late—the room looked dark and cheerless—not 
moonlighted, as it did so long ago; but through 
the gathering darkness he could see that it was 
not deserted: at a window looking out into the 
garden, still and thoughtful, sat Anna Dean. 
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“Anna, it is /.” 

“ Judge Vameef ” 

“Yes, Anna. I have come for you. Can you 
go? Don't say 4 No,' Anna; there is no reason 
why you should not be mine— mine, after all 
these wretched years.” 

“Yes, now, Judge Varnee, I am yours.** 

It was the closing term of Madame Leoni’s 
academic year. Maud Varnee, Kate, and Mamie 
Dean were tearing frantically around a small 
room, packing things of every conceivable size 
and shape into trunks and boxes. 

“Oh! Maud! Anna wrote that they would be 
there only in time for the boat; what if we 
should be left, and she go without us?” 

“But she won*t , Kitty,” answered the more 
practical Maud. 44 Do you suppose she would 
come way here to go home with us, and then go 
and leave us )>ehind?” 

“Oh! dear —I don't know; do lock this trunk, 
somebody —I can’t do it, if it was to save my 
life. Oh! if ws are late!** 

Half an hour after there was a frantic meet¬ 
ing between the sisters, and Maud Varnee 
whispered, 44 Papa wrote me all about it, Anna 
—darling.** 

“And Maud, and Mamie, and I shall be 
bridesmaids. Oh! Anna! you treasure! I could 
squeeze you to death!” And Kitty Dean made 
a practical demonstration of carrying her threat 
into execution. 

“Oh! Kitty, my dear, excuse me; is that what 
you’ve learned at Madame Leoni’s?” And Anna 
enclasped her sister’s arms from her neck. 

44 No, nothing half as agreeable as that, Anna. 
Bat how handsome you’ve grown, darling; do 
you know Joe just told me that he overheard 


\ some gentleman down in the parlor call you a 
$ ‘perfect queen.’ ” 

$ “Hush! Kitty dear; take these books up to 
l the girls—I will come presently.” 

$ Anna Dean gently pushed her sister out of 
$ her room, and closed the door after her. 

1 ^ It was a quiet wedding—on a bright spring 

morning— very quiet; for Anna Dean willed it 
so, and even her three radiant bridesmaids 
could not talk her out of it. 

“And no one will see you, you perverse 
Anna.” 

“Yes, /shall see her, Mamie!” And Judge 
Varnee bowed over the little hand laid so con- 
| fidingly in his. “ / shall see her !** 

> Last summer, Helen Lacy, still unmarried, 
> wrote home to her niother, from Newport, 44 Who 
l do you think is the ‘bright, particular star* this 
^ season but Mrs. Judge Varnee, and Mrs. Judge 
Varnee teas Anna Dean. I’m very much afraid 
$ you'll never see her 4 humbled,* mamma dear, as 
\ you wished. There are three young ladies— 
< great belles —in her suite. I don’t know who 
n they are; do you suppose two of them can be 
$ Kate and Mamie?” 

^ Dome. —Anna Dean—Mrs. Judge Varnee—sits 
jj alone in her boudoir , to-night, watching the 
S glowing coals in the grate, while she dreams an 
\ old-time dream. 

i Voices come up from the parlors below, happy 
l voices, blending with music: Kate is there, with 
\ her young husband, Maud, now Mrs. Everett, 
\ and Joe and Mamie. They are happy—and why 
5 should not Anna Dean dream happy dreams, 
\ folding her hands contentedly, while the sun- 
\ shine on her pathway proclaims it perfect 
\ day? 


MARGUERITE. 

BY JULIA A. HARDER. 


Huwuxrto! tho bells are ringing 
Joyous chimes, this Summer day, 
Marriage music breathes around thee, 
Costly gems hare decked thy way; 

Bat ao rosea shed their perfume, 

No love light is in thlno eye: 

Thou art, as aomo high-born captivo, 
Proudly going forth to die— 

While the marriage bells are ringing, 
Proudly going forth to die. 

Wrap thyself in scorn and silence, 

Chat all earthly lore away; 

It were well the starry portals 
Of thy heart had closed alway, 

Never yet to yield responsive 


To love’s messenger divine, 

Aj in by-gone days it answered 
Back the earnest tones of mine— 

When, fair Marguerite, high-born Marguerite, 
Twaa no sin to call thee mine. 

Marguerite I the bells are ringing 
Marriage chimes for thco, to-day, 

In thy closod heart's haunted chambers 
Thou host put my love away; 

But tho wrong, tho sin, and sorrow 
Ever-moro will dwell with thco, 

And the marriage bells are tolling 
Funeral knolls for thee and me— 

Solemn knells for joys departed, 

Never-moro on earth to be. 
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BY VIOLET WOODS. 


A young girl stood before a mirror, twining < “But first,” continued Blanche, “let me show 
her golden ringlets around her fingers, singing, \ you this bracelet. You hove often observed ib« 
“’Tis best to be off with the old lore, $ beauty and ingenuity of the device, and have 

Before one is on with the new.” ^ several times asked where an ornament so origi- 

Suddenly she stopped, and turning to her com- ^ na i and g0 peculiar was obtained. Answers to 
panion, a young lady about her own age, asked, ^ these questions were always evaded, but now* 

“Don’t you think so, Lou?” > as the old gentlemen say, 1 am going to make 

Her friend, who was seated upon the bedside, \ a ‘clean breast’ of it. Here,” she added, touch- 
arranging some flowers upon the bosom of an \ i D g a secret spring, and exposing to view the 
evening dress, answered, “Yes, in some in- $ exceedingly handsome features of a young man, 
stances. There! how do you think this will $ is the countenance of the only person I ever 
do?” she continued, holding up the beautiful s have, or ever can love.” 

robe to view. “Indeed I shall envy you your $ Lou gave a start of surprise as her eyes rested 
loveliness to-night. But what were we speak- > upon the miniature, and both having descanted 
ing of? Oh! yes, I remember now. It is right $ upon its beauty, Blanche resumed: 
in some cases to discard an old lover before $ “Now, dear Lou, I will give you the details, 
accepting another; but here we are allowed as ^ It was during the vacation before you entered 

many as we please, and the greater number of jj Madame R-’s school, and almost three years 

suitors we gain, the more fortunate we con- $ ago, that I visited a maternal aunt residing in 
eider ourselves.” \ the country, about an hundred miles distant 

“Boston is very different from Glenwood in $ from my own home. I objected to going, for 1 
regard to that,” was returned, “for at home I ? knew that she lived entirely alone, and I could 
was taught to believe that the capture of one \ not refrain from anticipating an unpleasant 
true heart was a sufficient conquest for a life- $ visit. But being named for her, and being also 
time.” \ the heiress to all her effects, I concluded that 

“And, acting upon the lesson then instilled, \ I ought to gratify her urgent request, and con- 
you have never flirted?” 5 eequeutly I accepted her invitation. When I 

“Never,” was answered, emphatically; but a $ arrived she was not alone, as I had supposed, 
vivid blush mantled Blanche Lcsterficld’s cheek !; for she was bo fortunate as to have secured a 
as she continued, “Lou, you have long been *j boarder—an artist from a distant city, who had 
my confidante, but still there is one secret with i gone into that sequestered spot, thinking to 
which I have not entrusted you. Will you over- s transfer a portion of its loveliness to canvas, 
look my past delinquency, and receive the con- > Of course we became acquainted, and I am 
fidence now?” \ forced to say that there was not much sketch- 

“ Certainly, Blanche. But come, let’s sit by ^ ing done. We walked and rode, and the result 
the window, for the moon is just rising, and as s of the constant intercourse was, that we fell 
I expect a romantic disclosure, we should have \ desperately in love. Before he left my aunt’s, 
the appropriate surroundings.’ 

The two young girls sat down, and the moon- ; 


he asked for my miniature, with which I pre¬ 
sented him, but how to retain his, after having 
beams poured in, and enveloped them in a veil ^ accepted it, was a dilemma. I knew that my 
of softest lustre. Blanche leaned her head upon <> mother would not sanction its possession, and 
the shoulder of her friend, and remarked, < I was farther aware that if there was a tangible 
“Now, Lou, if you are expecting the least £ evidence of courtship or marriage, Madam© 

particle of romance you will be disappointed, \ R- would certainly discover it when I re- 

for my confession is but a plain, practical, \ turned to school. Of these facts I informed 
*owcr true tale.* ” j; my lover, and failing, while in my presence, to 

“Well, whatever it is, let’s have it,” urged J devise some method by which to elude the 
Lou Warrcnder, “for, do you not see that I am $ most vigilant, ho was obliged to depart for his 
all impatience?” $ home. When there he procured the serTice© 
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of a jeweler, who manufactured this article. j Arabesque can supplant him, and, moreover, I 
Through a letter, which accompanied it, I dis- \ intend that he shall.” 

covered the secret clasp. We did not corres- j “I defy both you and him,” was the laugh- 
pond, that being an impossibility upon my part, 5 ing rejoinder; "but, Lou, you have excited my 
and I have never heard from him since. He j curiosity about this 'observed of all observers,’ 
promised, however, when bidding me adieu, i and 1 find myself growing interested, as well as 
that he would be with me again in three years ^inquisitive. Tell me first who he is, and why 
from that day, if not sooner. It is already ^ he is so lionized?” 

April, and that was in July. We shall see if | "He is the youngest child of Col. Arabesque, 
he is punctual. Now, Lou, I have given you J who is a gentleman of the old school, remark- 
these details for two reasons: one is, to prove $ ably formal and aristocratic; belonging to one 
that my confidence in you is boundless; an- <; of the oldest families, and possessed of almost 
other, that I have neither the intention nor de- \ boundless wealth. Morgan is strikingly hand- 
sire to captivate this Mr. Arabesque, who, it $ some; splendidly educated, and has derived 
seems, is irresistible. So you need not attempt ^ many advantages from a tour of Two years’ 
the furtherance of your present designs, for I < length in Europe, from which he has just re¬ 
assure you that, with one exception, I am im- $ turned. Frank told me last night that Morgan 
penetrable to the fascinations of the whole sex. j: is gloriously favored wifh hirsute attractions, 
Before I form another attachment, I shall have i> and that even an old friend would scarcely re- 
to obliterate every trace of the one which now $ cognize him.” 

exists; and that would be as utterly impossible •: "Then you have not seen him since his 
for me to accomplish, as for mortal power to $ arrival?” inquired Blanche, 
quench the light of the moon whose radiance? "No; he has made no visits yet, I believe, 
now envelopes us.” > but I expected a call before this, as our families 

Blanche heaved a gentle Bigh as she con- $ have always been upon the most intimate terms, 
eluded, and Lou remarked, \ He will be at the party to-night, I am sure, and 

"I suppose it is best to be constant; but, to s you can judge for yourself of his innumerable 
use the words of Byron: > attractions.” 

\ "If he has excluded himself from all society 
:fh?ngeT bCr ’ $ tis return, w hy do you think he W ill bo 

^ present this evening?” 

Since, however, you have been so kind as to "Because the entertainment will be at tho 
divulge this much of your secret, I shall de- s house of his sister, Mrs. Claiborne. But I de¬ 
mand the whole. The gentleman’s name, if £ clare, Blanche,” continued Lou, "we shall be 
you please.” 5 too late if we do not hasten.” 

"You, who have such a decided preference^ Lou Warrender was the only child of a promi- 
for high-sounding titles,” returned Blanche, $ nent lawyer of Boston. She was not strictly 
"will be somewhat surprised that the one of $ beautiful to a passing observer, but hers was a 
my lover is so unassuming. Nevertheless, l\ face which one must study, as we would a book, 
shall be proud to wear it if he will only ask. \ to discover its fascinations. Her hair was of 
His name is John Smith.” $ that peculiar shade of brown which seems to 

"John Smith!” echoed Lou; and her wild, un- s have caught stray sunbeams, and to have held 
interrupted bursts of laughter almost deafened i; them imprisoned; her eyes were dark, and pos¬ 
her less volatile companion. "Mrs. John Smith!” $ sessed that witching imagination which ever 
she continued: "euphonious cognomen? I ad- \ betrays a loving, impassioned nature. Her 
vise you, by all means, to change your name as \ education embraced all of the lighter nothings 
speedily as possible. ' Miss Blanche Lcsterfield £ which generally constitute the accomplishments 
sounds quite common-place in comparison. I s of fashionable ladies, but extended far beyond, 
think as we are such good friends, I had better $ Finding in her father a willing and competent 
follow suit, and captivate some Mr. Thomas ^ guide, she had, under his tuition, commenced a 
Jones. Well, I’ll discard Frank Sutherland, $ course of reading, which gave strength to her 
and go out on an exploring expedition—that is i* mind, and afforded a fund of valuable and avail- 
if you will promise me success. But,” meeting $ able information. She was in her twentieth year; 
tie deprecating glance of Blanche’s eyes, "I$a brilliant belle, and under an engagement of 
only jesting. For ‘what’s in a name?’ $ marriage to Frank Sutherland, an intelligent 
Nothing indeed; but still I cannot admire your s gentleman, every way worthy the prizo he had 
t «Ue. Then, too, I have no fear but what Mr. i won. 
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Blanche Lesterfield 'was the eldest of three c neck were suffused with crimson, as she turned 
children, and resided near the village of L-, $ to Lou with the remark: 

in Pennsylvania, upon an estate called Glen- $ “Lou, don’t you think there is a resemblance 

wood, which was owned by her father. She jj between his eyes and—and-” 

was nineteen years of age; truly beautiful in $ “John Smith’s?” interrupted Lou. 
every sense of the word, and never appeared to \ “Yes; don’t you think so?” 
better advantage than when she and her friend $ “Can't say that I do,” was returned, with a 
Lou were in company together. The contrast $ smile, and a slight shrug of the graceful sboul- 
between them was so striking as to cause both * ders. “There never was a Smith with such 
to be the subject of closest observation. Her | eyes as this gentleman possesses.” 
manner was an index to her appearance: fair \ “Oh, pshaw!” murmured Blanche, eonie- 

hair, snowy complexion, and eyes, blue and s what disconcerted; “you are too incorrigible, 

dreamy, yet showing that spirit and animation $ Lou.” 

slumbered in their depths. Possessing native \ A while later, as Frank Sutherland passed 
abilities of superior order, and an education s through the room, a hand was laid upon his 
which had developed them, she was an agree- s shoulder, and, turning, he beheld Morgan Ara- 
able, intellectual companion, and one which ‘ s : besque. 

Lou Warrender fully appreciated. Congenial]; “Frank,” exclaimed the latter, “who is that 
in mental qualifications, in purity of soul, and s little fairy who came in company with Miss 
warmth of heart, it is no wonder that they had i Warrender and yourself?” 
formed one of those enduring friendships, which > “Miss Lesterfield,” was the reply. 

“were not born to die.” ^ “Lesterfield? What is her Christian name?” 

In a few moments the girls were arrayed, and { “Blanche. But let me introduce you, Morgan, 
awaiting (he appearance of their escorts. >’ You see for yourself how very lovely she is, 

Both were attired in white, but there the \ but I assure you that her mental attractions 
similarity ended. Lou’s dress was of satin, \ are far superior to those of her person.” 
elegantly embroidered in flowers of silver; upon £ They became acquainted, and almost every 
her neck and arms rubies of the deepest dye evening found them seated together in Mr. War- 
glowed like burning coals, while upon her >. render’s drawing-room. Thus passed a month, 
bosom and in her dark hair crimson flowers $ and in one week more the lovely guest was to 
were placed. Her transparent complexion was 5; return home. One evening they were at a party 
heightened by the color of her ornaments, and s together: Blanche was exceedingly low-spirited, 
her eyes flashed and sparkled like ever-moving ij while Morgan used every effort to arouse her. 
diamonds. ^ As a last resort he appealed to Lou, who ap- 

Blanche’s robe was of the finest lace—thin s proached between the dances, to inquire the 
and delicate as the gossamer web. She wore a $ cause of their indifference, 
coronet of pearls, and a tracery of the same ^ “Miss Warrender,” exclaimed Morgan, “I 
jewels wreathed her neck and one arm, for upon s have been vainly endeavoring for an hour to 
the other his gift was placed. Hie gift which ^ interest your friend. Can you not devise some 
awakened so many glorious memories, and en- ^ plan by which I shall succeed?” 
kindled so many bright hopes for the future. ^ “Do you remember the story of the forty 
Having entered the reception-room at Mrs. ^ thieves?” she inquired. 

Claiborne’s, they addressed a few words to their * He and Blanche raised their eyes, both won- 
hostess, and moved into another apartment. A $ dcring what possible relation that could bear to 
magnificent-looking gentleman was standing \ the question asked. 

near the entrance, gazing abstractedly upon $ “Yes,” he answered, “those ‘forty thieves’ 
the lovely scene before him. Seemingly with- 5 were the terror of my childhood.” 
out volition of his own, his glance rested, for $ “Of mine also,” Lou responded. “But you 
a moment, upon the group of which Lou and \ are aware that they owned a cave, in which 
Blanche were the center; then an expression \ were secreted jewels of every description, and 
of intense pleasure beamed upon his counte- $ gold in unmeasurable quantities. They could, 
nance. 5; however, effect no entrance into that treas-ury 

“Blanche,” exclaimed Lou, in a whisper, \ but by the use of certain words. Now, Blanche 
“there is Mr. Arabesque near the folding-door, ij has a mind and heart overflowing with price- 
Look quick, before he turns.” ^ less gems; but in order to gain qdmission info 

She obeyed, and met the steadfast gaze of a s cither, a similar ‘open Sesamo’ must be eta- 
pair of piercing, black eyes; but her face and ? ployed, which is-” 
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“What?” inquired Morgan, with eager ex- < 
pectation. > 

“John Smith,” Lou replied, and she was off \ 
in an instant. < 

Blanche bowed her head to hide her blushing > 
cheeks; for a moment Morgan’s eyes rested i 
upon her face, but the next they were with- 5 
drawn. \ 

“John Smith!” he murmured; “John Smith!” ^ 
he repeated, ns if unconscious that he was using < 
the words. Suddenly, however, his countenance $ 
brightened, and he added, J 

“Miss Lester field, if what Miss Warrender $ 
says is really true, perhaps I con entertain \ 
you.” \ 

Blanche looked up. Morgan continued: s 

“I once had a very intimate friend, who bore \ 
the same name as the gentleman to whom Miss ^ 
Warrender referred. Probably it is the one > 
with whom you are acquainted.” I 

“Possibly it is,” returned Blanche, vainly* 
endeavoring to appear indifferent “But has | 
he black hair; eyes of midnight darkness; and ^ 
is he very, very handsome?” $ 

“To your first two questions I reply in the $ 
affirmative; but to the last, modesty forbids a£ 
similar one, as he and I are said to resemble k 
each other.” $ 

“Oh! I noticed it the first time I saw you, ij 
but Lou denied' its existence. But was your * 
friend an artist?” i; 

“I think he was,” Morgan responded; “at ■; 
least he went into the country, a few years ago, j 
to gratify his desire for sketching. I believe, J 
however, that he became so enamored of a j 
young lady he there met, that his previous de- { 
termination was abandoned, and that of wooing ^ 
and winning usurped its place.” s 

“So he fell in love?” she exclaimed hastily, t 
“Did you learn with whom?” I 

“The lady bore the same surname as your- 5 
•elf; but I am certain that she was called > 
Mary.” $ 

“My own name,” she responded. “I was $ 
called after an aunt, and she, disliking new- £ 
fashioned names, as she termed them, always \ 
addressed me as Mary, and Mr. Smith knew me J 
by no other appellation. My parents preferred $ 
Blanche to the other, and at home and here < 
Mary is unused. But where is your friend?” > 
“For some years your friend has been travel- £ 
iag; he returned in the same vessel in which I s 
did. But Sutherland is coming for you,” lie $ 
continued, “ and I shall claim you after the $ 
dance, when we will resume this conversation.” * 
She arose, and her bracelet, unobserved, fell > 
tipon the floor. Morgan discovered it, and, ? 


picking it up, he hastened into another apart¬ 
ment. Beneath the full blaze of the chandelier 
he unfastened the secret clasp, and his face 
lightened with pleasure as he recognized the 
features it concealed. 

“John Smith,” he murmured, “how blessed 
you were then! how supremely blessed you are 
now!” 

He returned to the parlor, where Blanche 
was impatiently awaiting him, and, drawing her 
arm through his own, they passed out upon the 
verandah together. Approaching one of the 
marble columns, they paused. The silvery ra¬ 
diance of the moon laid its gentle touch upon 
his brow, and lightened his dark, transparent 
complexion; his head rested against the snowy 
colamn, and his tall, graceful figure was brought 
into splendid relief by the contrast. He clasped 
the missing ornament around the slender wrist, 
and, still retaining the tiny hand, he pressed it 
gently, and exclaimed, 

. “Blanche!” 

She raised her crimson face, and met the 
glance in which love unmistakable was be¬ 
trayed, but her lips were sealed, and no re¬ 
sponse issued from them. 

“Blanche,” he repeated, “you perceive that 
I am acquainted with your secret, but oven that 
knowledge cannot prevent the utterance of the 
words which my heart will dictate. I see that 
you are surprised,” he added, observing the 
expression of anguish that passed over her 
countenance, “but, indeed, I am jealous of this 
John Smith, who, it seems, has won yonr every 
thought and emotion. Can I not supplant him, 
Blanche?” 

“That query is unnecessary, Mr. Arabesque,” 
she answered, proudly, moving from him as she 
spoke. 

“But, Blanche-” 

“Miss Lesterfield, if you please,” she inter¬ 
rupted. 

“ Miss Lesterfield,” he resumed, his face color¬ 
ing as he uttered the name. “You knew this 
Mr. Smith to be an artist, and entirely depend¬ 
ant upon his own exertions. His family con¬ 
nections are unknown to you. Do you not think 
it policy to forget him?” 

“Mr. Arabesque,” she responded, her lips 
curling with soorn, “although yonr questions 
are impertinent, I shall reply to them. First, 
a man who is dependant upon his relatives to 
ennoble him, is but a mere cipher; but one, like 
Mr. Smith, who is an honor to himself, wins the 
admiration of all. He may be poor, for aught 
I know, but I, for one, have never worshiped at 
a golden shrine. He may not poseoss 1 the boast 
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of heraldry and the pomp of power,’ but what? “I am not in a mood for jesting,” returned 
is far better, his every action is characteristic j Blanche, her face lengthening with every word 
of the noblest nature, and his heart and mind j she spoke; “but I cannot refrain from grieving 
are capable of all that is great and good in man. ? over an affair that occurred last night. Mor- 
Having said this much, you will, doubtless, in- s gan Arabesque has offered himself, and has 
fer, that instead of considering it politic to for- $ been-” 

get him, I should think myself exalted beyond ? “Rejected?” cried Lou, in dismay, 
comparison to become his wife. You may think ^ “Yes, rejected,” repeated Blanche, 
me unmaidenly bold for expressing myself so $ “And all on account of that John Smith? Is 
unreservedly, but I am sure that you are only \ it possible that you would refuse an Arabesque 
attempting to discover the strength of my attach- $ for a poor, unknown artist. Are you really in 
ment for your friend.” $ earnest?” 

“You can judge for yourself of my motive 5 “lam, Lou; but, indeed, I wish you would 
when I have concluded,” said he, in a low voice, j not speak of Mr. Smith as you do. A feeling 
“You may imagine that I am endeavoring to s of kindness, at least, toward him, is due the 
fathom your heart for the sake of another, but ) affection you feel for me. He is my lover, and 
you were never more mistaken. Blanche, I do \ I hope you will allow that knowledge to restrain 
love you, and never, until I met with yon, had j that ‘unruly member,’ which you persist in 
my spirit acknowledged an influence like that ? using so provokingly.” 

which you have exerted. I do not wish to draw ^ “Well, I suppose I oughtn’t to say anything 
comparisons, but you know my father’s family; \ derogatory, for, of course, you are no more 
you know that I have wealth, and, moreover, j able to resist Aw fascinations than the timid 
you have seen the home which I would fain j bird is those of the cat. One thing more I must 
have you share. Give me your answer.” ? say: John Smith thall be supplanted, and you, 

“I perceive that you are not acquainted with j as Mrs. Morgan Arabesque, shall be xny neigh- 
mc, Mr. Arabesque,” she exclaimed, with indig- \ bor and the leader of the ton.” 
nation, “or you would not presume to address \ “Time proves all things,” Blanche responded, 
me thus. Do you imagine, for an instant, that | “and I’ll wager my bracelet that Mrs. Frank 
gold can win a heart which love has wooed?” ? Sutherland will yet be proud of an invitation to 
“Have you then thought of mo in no lights Mrs. John Smith’s.” 
whatever?” j Morgan did not visit Blanche again until the 

She hesitated, but he urged her to proceed, n evening before her departure, and then she was 
“Candor compels me,” she said, after a mo-1 bo surrounded by company, that it was quite 
ment, “to say that I have never been sufficiently ^ late before he could speak a few words in pri- 
interested in you to form an opinion, save that ^ vate. 

you are agreeable and intelligent. One image \ “Blanche,” he whispered, “come with me 
so entirely fills my heart, that every other is ? into the library; I must see you alone.” 
banished from its precincts. I have been pleased \ Instinctively she shrank from another inter- 
with the attention you have shown me, and while S view, and he, observing her reluctance, added, 

I admit that I have been irresistibly attracted? “It is of my friend, John Smith, I wish to 
toward you, I also acknowledge that the memory } speak. I shall not farther urge my own suit.’' 
of the past has been sufficiently powerful to draw s She blushed from having misconstrued hi* 
me from the present. But let us return to the ? intention, and rising, they moved into the ad- 
drawing-room, Mr. Arabesque; I fear that wo$j°i n i n g apartment. He drew a letter from his 
shall be missed.” % bosom, and, having presented it, crossed the 

“And must this conversation never be re- \ room and examined one of the marble statues 
sumed?” $ it contained. With trembling hands she broke 

“Never,” she answered, with emphasis. “It s the seal of the missive, and read the few lines, 
is painful in the extreme to me, and possibly is > which were these: 
to you. We would be happier had we never met.” \ 

“I do not think I would, Blanche; and I shall s “My Darling Blanche— By the feelings 
ever be grateful to you for having inspired this $ which animated my own bosom, I knew that 
attachment.” \ you were true to the allegiance you vowed to me 

“Why do you look so sad, Blanche?” ex- < three years ago. This belief has been recently 
claimed Lou, the next morning. “Has Mr. ? substantiated, for, unknown to you, I was a wit* 
Arabesque supplanted John Smith, and do you \ ness to the scene which transpired, and a listener 
dread making the announcement?” ' to every word you uttered to Morgan Arabesque, 
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this night one 'week ago. His wealth has failed 
to gain him an entrance into that heart, which 
I, poor and unnoticed, have won. He is the 
bearer of this and of my miniature. You loved 
me when I presented the bracelet, which I have 
since seen you wear, and let not a sight of my 
countenance, changed by years, cause your de¬ 
votion to waver now. Two months hence I 
shall claim the hand you long since promised; 
do not hesitate, for if to consult your every 
wish, to love you as deeply as the heart of man 
is capable of loving, and to strive earnestly fer 
your enjoyment, can make you happy, then will 
you be so in its fullest sense. Answer me to¬ 
night; for I anxiously await my fate. 

John Smith.” 

Morgan came to her side and remarked, 

“ Miss Lesterficld, now that you have read his 
letter, will you see his miniature?” 

He placed it in her hand, but she could 
scarcely hold it, she was so much excited. He 
took it from her, and, crossing the room, stood 
beneath the chandelier, and motioned her to 
his side. She again received it; opened the 
jeweled case, and saw the features it contained. 
She raised her head; darted an expressive glance 
into Morgan’s face, and her eyes were filled with 
tears. His arm encircled her; her head rested 
upon his bosom, while ho said roguishly, 

“My wish is fulfilled; I have supplanted John 
Smith.” 

“But why did you deceive me, Morgan?” 

“I did not intend to deceive you, Blanche, 
but becoming weary of the hypocrisy of fashion¬ 
able life, I went into the country, not thinking 
that in its retirement I should meet with one so 
lovely as yourself. I assumed another name 
merely because my father had acquaintances in 
almost every section, and I did not wish to be 
the recipient of the attention which would na¬ 
turally bo paid to me from being his son. Then 
when I met you here in Boston, and knew that 
you did not recognize me, I determined to fathom 
your heart. But, Blanche, will you grant the re¬ 
quest which, as John Smith, I made of you? Will 
you become my wife at the time I have chosen?” 

Her uplifted glance was her “only reply, but 
that was sufficient. 

All of the guests had departed when Morgan 
took his leave. Blanche hastened up stairs, 
found that Lou had retired and was apparently 
asleep. 

“Lou!” she exclaimed, gently shaking her; 
“are you asleep? I have something to tell you. 
Will you listen?” 

•♦Why—cor-tain-ly,” she answerod, with a 


\ yawn. “I’m not very sleepy, so I suppose I'll 
\ have to listen.” 

$ “Well, John Smith-” 

^ Lou’s eyes closed languidly, and her breathing 
\ assured Blanche that she was again asleep. 

| “Lou!” she cried, “why do you not listen? 
\ What is tho matter with you?” 

| “Why, I feel as though I had been taking a 
S narcotic. Oh! I remember now. You were 
\ speaking of John Smith, and that always has 
i the effect of opium. But I can remain awake, 
> if you’ll hasten.” 

\ “Well, sit up, and let me tell you all about 
| it. It seems almost like a dream.” 

| “It cannot possibly be more strange than 
^ tho dream I had, awhile ago,” said Lou, now 
j thoroughly aroused. “I dreamed that John 
\ Smith and Morgan Arabesque were one and 
$ the same, and that when you discovered it, you 
| were so strong in your determination to become 
$ Mrs. Smith, that Morgan was obliged to have 
| his name changed by the legislature, before you 
£ would marry him.” 

\ “Why, Lou! did you really dream that?” she 
i> asked, her eyes distending with surprise. 

£ “Certainly, child. But how much of my 
^ dream is realized?” 

$ “Not very much, I assure you. However, 
^Morgan and John Smith arc really the same: 
\ but I am not more proud of the name ho now 
\ bears, than I was cjf the one ho assumedjhree 
$ years ago.” 

^ “You are right in entertaining such senti- 
^ ments, my dear Blanche; for it is not the name. 
$ but the virtues, which ennoble the man. If you 
j remember tho jest9 in which I have indulged. 
\ you will think me inconsistent; but my first 
\ glimpse of the features you thought to be John 
^ .Smith’s, convinced me that the name was as- 
< sumed, for I recognized Morgan immediately. 
5 My earnest asseverations that he should be 
^ supplanted, were uttered with a knowledge of 
\ this fact. But when are you to be married?” 

\ “In two months, if wo can gain papa’s con- 
i sent, which I do not doubt. So, Lou, tho pro- 
^ gramme will be reversed, and you will wait 
* upon me, instead of I upon you. Our nrrange- 
\ ments are not yet definite; but, of course, we 

I will return to tho city, and will attend your 
wedding, provided you honor the quondam Mr. 
Smith and lady with an invitation.” 

\ “Poor John Smith!” sighed Lou, as she 
$ turned upon her pillow. 

s “Oh! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade. 

£ Where pencil and paletto uulionorcd are laid: 

£ Blue, yellow, and green wero tho pictures he drew, 
s But ae’or to tho model was one of thorn true!’’ 

{ she added, as the lids closed over her eyes. 
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A low, musical laugh escaped Blanche’s lips, { rounded arms, and amidst the golden ringlcti 
as Lou uttered her impromptu parody; but all $ which shaded so sweetly the beaming counte- 
else was soon forgotten in her thoughts of ^ nance. As she turned from the mirror, Morgan 
Morgan. s entered, radiant with happiness, and Lou, clasp 

The weeks sped away until two months were ' ing Blanche's hand, approached him, saying, 
counted, and the moon rose bright and beautiful <; “Allow me to introduce Mrs. John Smith.” 
upon the evening of Blanche Lesterfield’s bridal, s “Mrs. Arabesque, if you please," he returned, 
During the day Glenwood had been all excite- $ with a smile. 

ment, and Lou, like a restless bird, had been $ An hour later, and Morgan Arabesque and 
flitting from one apartment into another, seeing ;* Blanche Lesterfield were united for life, 
that nothing was left undone which wealth and £ A month after, Lou, too, was married, 
taste could accomplish. But now all the arrange- £ The two friends continue to live in the closest 
ments were complete, and Blanche stood attired J intimacy. Often, however, Lou reproaches 
in her bridal robes. A dress of exquisite lace \ Blanche for having allowed her old lover to 
fell in fleecy folds around the slender form; { bo supplanted, and even to this day persists is 
pearls gleamed upon the snowy neck and > addressing her as Mbs. John Smith. 


UNDER THE APPLE-TREES. 


BT MARY E. W I LCOX. 


Umdeb tho cold, bare applo-trees, 

That stiffen in the Winter rain, 

I wonder, in such days os these. 

How they can over bloom again. 

Where, in those boughs so dark and dull, 
So shaken by tho tempest's strife— 

Where sleeps tho wondrous principle, 

Tho mystery that wo call lifo? 

IIow would our hearts with awe stand still, 
Should it leap forth with sudden spring, 

And, in one hoar, these bare twigs flU 
With heaps of rosy blossoming! 

IIow lifeless seems the frozen sod, 

Which the cold rain incessant wets! 

What, if, to-night, the breath of God 
Should cover it with violotsl 


< Yet none the less that now It sleeps, 

$ Tho vital principle, next Spring, 

s Will crown with violets all the steeps, 

< And flush the trees with blossoming. 

s Thus there are times, oh! pitying Qod! 

$ When, shivering in care's bitter breeest 

s Life seems as barren as the sod— 

i And naked os the apple-trees f 

\ Day after day of frost and rime, 

^ Long, long and wearily we wait; 

i Yet none the less, In Ood's own time, 

i; Ilia goodness lie will vindicate. 

s 

;> No less for Winter, Spring will bloom; 

s No less, that long He tarrlcth, 

> Brightness shall bo evoked from gloom, 

^ Beauty front dust, and life from death I 


LOVE’S FLEETING DREAM IS O’ER. 

BT F INLET JOHNSON. 


Alas! alas! my fleeting dream 
Of hope and love is o'er, 

And never can tho hand of time 
Its visions bright restore! 

Bat though all links are sunder'd now, 
That bound my soul to thine, 

Yet shall my broken heart e’er be 
Thy memory’s mournful shrine. 

My sorrow, pain, and anguish seeks 
No unfrequented spot; 

For every scene a desert is 
Where thou, lovod ono, art not. 

And if sweet Nnturo smiles ia glee, 
And all is bright and Mr: 

I commune with my stricken heart, 
And feel thou art not there. 


s I bow no more at beauty's shrine, 

s For me all charms are vain; 

$ The heart that truly, fondly loves, 

S Can never love again. 

^ The witching smile, the form of grace 

l I pass unheeded by; 

For in the quiet of the tomb— 

With thee—my hopes do lie. 

Life now, to me, hath not one Joy, 

Since thou hast ceased to be; 

The grave hath closed between our iatm; 
| And what remains for me, 

\ But in my heart to cherish tut 

\ Tho memories of past years, 

\ And give to thee, beside thy grav* 

' The offering of my tears! 
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BY CAROLINES 8. WHITKAE8B. 


CHAPTER I. $ 

“Goon-no ruing, father!” 

Old Mr. Luyster kept on reading his news- jj 
paper, and made no reply. * 

“I said, ‘Good-morning.* ” $ 

“Well, yon haven’t been out of town, I sup- s 
pose, since yesterday V ’ i 

“Indeed I have,” laughed Lettie, never at loss \ 
for a good-natured evasion, “I have traveled^ 
into the land of sleep and dreams.” 

“Sleep and dreams!” contemptuously. ^ 

So Lettie wandered into the adjoining parlor, $ 

divided from this by folding-doors, and paused $ 
before a large engraving of Raphael’s “Trans- \ 
figuration.” Raphael might have painted her, $ 
as she stood with hands folded in awe, and face <: 
aglow with pleasure; a creature mode of flame j> 
and flowers, full of gentleness and purity, full of ij 
spirit and courage. 

Heavy hands fell at length on Lottie’s shoul¬ 
ders, and an unexpected salute brought.the color 
to her cheeks. “A penny for your thoughts, 
Let.” 

“Is it you, cotusin Sam? Good-morning!” 

“That is not telling your thought.” 

“Beg your pardon—it is; I 4 thought’ you 
were civil;” but her smiling eyes softened the 
while as she added, “ Does no one in this house 
•ay good-morning?” 

“Ne’er an one. It isn’t our way. Cannot we 
take for granted that we have each other’s good 
wishes?” 

44 Oh! but it’s a pleasure to begin the day with 
a smile and a eivil word: do not you think so?” 

“Too much humbug of that kind, Let. We 
must show our friendship by deeds not words;” 
and Dr. Boltwood looked at the engraving with 
quiet satisfaction* 44 What were you thinking 
of so intently when I came in?” 

44 The divineness of this picture. I had alto¬ 
gether forgotten that it was only a bit of paper, 
and dreamed I was looking through a 4 window 
in the wall’ which opened out toward heaven.” 

Sam laughed derisively, but with pleasure in 
his face; the engraving was his, and had been 
framed and hang in secret anticipation of Let- 
tie’s return. He did not, however, confess to 
the kindness. It was not his way. 

44 Oh, Sam!” and she did not know that she 
Vol. XXXIX.—21 


laid her little hand on the arm of the rough, 
young giant beside her, 44 isn’t it wonderful that 
a few lines and curves like these can fill us 
with such unspeakable delight?—can give such 
satisfaction and suggestion, and put a new heart 
in us, and lift up aU our being as if with im¬ 
mortal wings? This is so unlike the pictures in 
uncle William’s parlor, with their heavy gilded 
frames, and their nice fitting into the panels; 
they are only stylish furniture.” 

“And this?” 

44 You know very weU,” and, turning her face 
toward him, Lettie saw how Sam was watching 
her with his deep eyes. 44 It is beauty, teaching, 
inspiration, courage, faith, everything super¬ 
human and divine!” 

44 Then you are glad to be home?” 

“Ye—es.” 

44 Cordial, upon my word!” 

44 Perhaps I am a little homesick, but it will 
pass. Don’t laugh: and I may own that at uncle’s 
they are very polite, and very gracious and ten¬ 
der to each other, and to me; I miss already,, 
here, those gentle amenities of every day life.” 

“You are weak, Lettie.” 

“Am I, sir doctor? and yet I left uncle’a 
home and came hither voluntarily, and against 
their wishes, as you know.” 

44 You couldn’t have expected to find court 
etiquette in this house.” 

44 No, cousin, but I knew you led earnest,, 
useful lives. I was heartily tired of being a 
fine lady, and preferred coming home to help- 
lighten the cares of my nearer kindred.” 

44 And teach them etiquette, I suppose?” 

44 Teach them to let the light shine which is 
in their good hearts: I would gladly do this. 
How can I?” 

44 Don’t ask me. I have no faith in making* 
broad one’s phylacteries.” 

44 You would have, could you guess how the 
want of these phylaoteries of kindness strikes a 
stranger.” 

“For instance?” 

“When I reached Boston, yesterday, at dark,, 
and stepped out into the great chill, smoky 
station, I felt it was almost rudeness that no- 
one had come to meet me.” 

“You are weak, Lettie; or do you need 
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valerian? Pray, did not the cabman find Tre- t 41 Won’t you hand me the salt?” said Ben, the 


mont street easily enough?” 

“ Yes; but that wasn’t finding me a cordial wel¬ 
come after I had been absent sixteen months.” 

“ And then how you must haYe been disgusted 
to find no Wilton carpets, oil paintings, damask 
bo fas, and nicknacks generally—poor little Let- 
tie!” 

“You provoke me to own that I was disap¬ 
pointed ; you remember uncle’s house, now look 
about this room!” 

44 1 thought you disliked finery.” 

“Hush! father will hear! I like good taste 
and an air of comfort. See those six vases on 
the mantle-shelf, three even pairs; then that 
iold colored engraving of Jacob and his Chil¬ 
dren, it never looked so yellow before; and 
that dolorous Art-Union picture of Signing the 


eldest boy—the first word he bad deigned to 
address to his sister. 

“Certainly, Benny; and will you hand me 
the bread, please?” 

“No bread please here!” And Benny went 
on eating. 

44 Well, brother, please hand me the bread, 
then.” 

44 I’m no more your well brother than Ned is.” 
And still Ben went on eating. 

44 Benjamin! aren’t you ashamed? Pass your 
sister the bread.” 

This command from the mother sent the bread 
plate toward Lottie’s Bide of the table, with a 
shove that upset pepper-box and salt, and well- 
nigh upset Lettie’s equanimity. “Better a din- 
{ner of herbs,” she thought, in bitterness of 


Deatii-Warrant; and that closed window-blind, $ spirit; 14 1 forgot they were such young heathens; 
all cobwebby in the corner; and these plants, l but I can bear it, and, perhaps, tame them.” 
that look as if they had frozen once a week, all ^ Wholly unconscious of what was occurring, 
winter long.” s or too accustomed to such scenes for giving 

44 The arbutalon doesn’t.” j them a thought, the young doctor looked, by 

44 You know among all flowers, I dislike arbu- \ chance, toward his cousin, 
talons worst. Look at it, so tall the head bends ? 44 Why, Lettie, you are eating no breakfast, 

against the ceiling; a spindling maple-tree hung ' What’s the matter?—homesick?” His words 
with bits of beefsteak.” $ were daggers; and, reader, though yon be 

Sam laughed. “Give your mother that de- $ formed of less gentle stuff, do not call Lettie 
scription: the arbutalon ib her pride and joy.” s weak. “Is there anything this way that you’d 
44 So much the worse for me Binoe I must hide ^ like?” 

.my disgust. Now keep my counsel, Sam, for!; “ Yes, thank you; the buckwheat cakes.” 
I’ve only confessed because you are not one of ^ “There are no cakes here, there’s only one. 

the family, and are not responsible for these $ The family spell was upon him; but he lifted the 

'things I mean to change.” plate, and Lettie responded, smiling, 

“There it is, fashionable hypocrisy and po- $ 44 1 meant the two halves of this one.” 

liteness! But come, Let, breakfast is ready.” $ 44 Have some water?” asked a voice at Lettie s 

_ \ elbow. 

$ 44 Thank you.” 

CHAPTER II. s The three boys dropped their knives snd 

With an unnecessary rattling of chairs and \ laughed outright. 

.dishes, as it seemed to Lettie, the family seated 1 44 It’s Kate.” 

themselves at table. It was a bountiful repast, $ “I know it. Why should not Kate be thanked 
but the table-cloth was not smooth; the dishes $ as well as my brother Ben?” 
rwere set awry; the silver needed polishing. | “I don’t want your thanks.” 

Each one helped himself with little regard to? “Ben! hold your tongue!” from papa, 
his neighbor: and she missed the attentive j “Really, Lettie, the boys do not usually be- 
-waiter at her uncle’s table. | have in this manner,” said Mrs. Luyster; but it 

There were Ben, Ned, and Freddy, eating as $ was not many moments ere she was moved te 
ffor a wager; there was Sallie, the younger, who | apologize again. 

pouted because she had no appetite, and Mary, £ And so the breakfast began and proceeded, 
the elder sister, and heiress, who sat next $ 
cousin Sam, and upon whom cousin Sam smiled, £ 
with a design, the family thought. There was j 
papa, a little petulant that his meat had cooled $ 

while he carved for the rest; and Mrs. Luyster, > - „ , 

pale and anxious, pouring coffee, hushing die- \ pine over the inevitable, nor submit to others 
putts, and apologising. I “ways,” when she knew they were wrong. 


And this was home. 

CHAPTER III. 

Linn Luystxk was not a girl to sit down and 
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Breakfast over, she assumed her mother’s usual 
task of washing the cups, and, bribing Freddy 
to go to the apothecary’s for some silver-soap, 
scoured and polished till the spoons and forks 
shone resplendently. 

“What are you doing, Letitia?” her father 
asked, as he bustled through the room. “ What’s 
that? Some kind of poisonous acid in it, I’ll 
be bound! And have not you sense enough 
to kpow it must wear out silver to scrub it 
often?” 

“I wonder if it wears out one’s temper, or 
only toughens it, to live with angels so disguised 
as you?” was Lettie’s wicked thought as she 
rubbed on. 

Then the parlor blind was dusted and opened, 
not soon to close again; and four of the six 
vases were taken away from the mantle, and, to 
Lettie’s wonder, her mother said, 

“I have not forgotten how you dislike arbu- 
talons; this shall be moved to-morrow to the 
upper hall.” 

“Let us have it moved now!” And Lettie 
flew to the kitchen for Kate. “And take all 
the others, Kate, while you are about it.” So 
the withered herbs went. 

“Oh! but Jacob and Mb Children!” That be¬ 
longed to Mary, the heiress, and had hung here 
for time immemorial. A bright thought struck 
Lettie. Repairing to a room which the sisters 
occupied together, she drew from behind her 
trunk a large portfolio. 

“What in the world is that?” asked sister 
Mary. 

“A collection of engravings which uncle gave 
ne. We will look them over, some time. There 
is one of Peter the Great, that is ever so much 
like cousin Sam.” 

“Let us look them over now.” And as Lettie 
unfastened the strap, Mary glanced in her face 
a little nervously. Why should she notice re¬ 
semblances to cousin Sam ? 

“It is his living image. It might have been 
drawn for him !” the heiress exclaimed, in de¬ 
light. 

“You are welcome to the engraving, if you 
care for it enough to buy a frame.” 

Ah! wicked Lettie 1 to work upon her weak¬ 
ness! 

“They cost so much, sister. You remember 
I paid seven dollars for the frame to Jacob and 
his Children.” 

“Let us unframe that for awhile, and place 
Peter in its stead.” 

“Cnframe Jacob! Why, only last week aunt 
Merry’s dog barked at that picture, it was so 
like life.” 


Lettie did not blame the dog, but said meekly, 
as she replaced the engraving, 

“I only supposed you’d like a variety; and 
then it would please Sam.” 

“I wonder if be would recognize the like¬ 
ness?” So Mary yielded, and Jacob never hung 
upon the Luyster’s walls again; and, to the 
heiress’ delight, aunt Merry’s dog barked at 
Peter, the next time he came, just as violently 
as he had at the patriarch. 


^ CHAPTER IY. 

s “Ah! cousin Sam!” said Lettie, as at noon 
\ the young physician bustled hurriedly through 
$ the hall, and threw open the parlor door. 


$ “You here, Lettie? Is dinner ready?” 

$ “I don’t know, I am sure.” 
j “Mary would know.” 

I “Then I should think you would ask her.” 

^ “What’s the matter? You are very cross— 
$ homesick still?” 

jj “No, Sam; only a little tired.” 

$ “Tired! You should have driven twenty 
\ miles, stopped at a dozen or two of houses, 

> puzzled out means to soothe a full score of 
< whimsical women.” 

*! “And one cross one!” 

i* “I shall take her in hand next. What is the 
$ dear pet tired with ?” 

S “Why, Dr. Boltwood, is the word dear in your 
£ vocabulary?” 

$ Lettie was thoroughly amused. 

| “For purposes of ridicule!” But that deep 
£ look came for a second in his eyes. 

\ “Please your majesty, I have been reform- 
l ing these parlors from barbarism into semi- 
$ civilization. Raphael deserved better surround- 

\ 

Those last words checked the sneer which 
J rose to his lips. Ah! cousin Sam, with your 
great mace of argument and dogmatism, beware 
^ of Lettie’s sharp-edged scimitar of tact! 

£ “It m lighter here. Where are the mantle 
$ vases gone?” 

> “I put four in the other parlor. I do not like 
$ to see all the ornaments of the house crowded 
$ into one room, and the rest bare; as if it were 
1 merely for display and not enjoyment.” 

\ “You are righ£» Lettie!” in a tone as if 
| he kept the seal of the books of right and 
J wrong. 

She followed up her advantage quickly. 
“What beautiful shapes those antique vases 
have 1 I am charmed with them. W’here were 
they purchased, I wonder?” 

“At the Crystal Palace, in New York. I 
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admire them, though Mary differs. She says % CHAPTER V. 

they are too much like red flower-pots.” $ Lett is’i labors had their compensation. Par- 

“Only in the texture, and finer at that. But jj tial if not full success, and faint if not cordial 
are they yours, cousin Sam?—then I am so \ sympathy, cheered her heart every day. Papa 
glad!” 5 liked to read his papers before the bright wood 

The doctor was taken by surprise, confused, $ fire, and cousin Sam to Bit there when he harried 
and yet aroused to opposition. Had this little, $ home, tired and oold, at night. Mrs. Luyster, 
penniless cousin flown to the conclusion that $ every morning, rejoiced in the shining silver, 
she oonld appropriate him—Dr. Boltwood— ^ and sister Mary in the more decorous deport- 
with twenty thousand dollars left by his grand- ^ meat of the boys, among whom Lettie had be* 
mother, and, and—— $ come a favorite. Now and then a “Thank you,” 

“Because you are good-natured, and will letor “Good-morning,” might be heard in the 
me try an experiment with them.” s house, but spoken as if with shame, and ad* 

“Yes, I don’t care.” How tumbled down ^ dressed only to herself, 
his castle in the air! ^ But there were better compensations than 

“1 will sketch them all over with antique £ these mere surface changes of her own working, 
devices, with eagle-headed gods, and wreaths \ There were the large and constantly replenished 
of lotus, and fill the spaoes with ivory-black. \ library, the earnest plans for benevolence or 
You’ll think your vases have stood in the $ improvement, the visits of sensible men and 
palaces of Pharaoh, and will thank me on your jj women, the table strewn daily with papers and 
knees. But, since you are so kind, I will go ^ magazines, the newest and the best, and now 
and hurry Kate about the dinner.” ^ that Lettie had come, with prints, photographs, 

Somehow the room appeared oolder to Dr. $ and natural curiosities. All these she had 
Boltwood as Lettie vanished. He drew near \ missed and bewailed amid the satin and rose- 
the hearth, where a bountiful wood fire blazed. •: wood splendors of her uncle’s mansion. 

Who kindled it, he wondered. There had been \ And still, still Lettie was a rose among net- 
no wood fires since Lettie went hence, a year > ties; and of all who should discern the fact. Dr. 
and a half ago. He looked about the expen- $ Boltwood was the man, and half-resolved te 
sively, but stiffly furnished room. Each object i; rescue her. 


seemed to have lost a little of its weight, and 
gaiqed a ourve or two, and a home-like glow. 
He wished the heiress were more like this little 
Lettie. 

“There, I have caught you, old gentleman!” 
said a voice. “I’ve watched, while you sat en¬ 
tranced, and I oonld see in your eyes, mouth, 
forehead, in your very whiskers, that yon were 
oharmed with all my improvements.” 

“Charmed! But how she desires to please 
me!” thought Dr. Boltwood. 

“Confess now. Doesn’t the room look 


better?” 


Yet it had so long been understood that the 
estates, which Mary and himself had inherited 
from their grandmother, should remain undi¬ 
vided, wouldn’t it answer as well to wed the 
heiress, and invite Lettie to their home? 

And yet again, had not Lettie a will of her 
own, and charms of her own ? She might marry 
some one else—the little mischief! he half-be¬ 
lieved himself in love with her! 

So Lettie came and dusted the mantle-shelf, 
and then took the New York Tribune and aa 
easy-chair. 

“How many times have you dusted that shelf 


“Did I deny it?” \ to-day, Let?” 

“As fully as you oould without speaking an \ “Six or eight,” quietly, 
untruth.” \ “Why don’t you fret at your father and me 

“ The room looks very well, you little goose; > for stirring the brands so often ? You’re a good- 
yes, looks better, a great deal better, than ever < natured little thing!” 

before. But don’t expect me to lavish oompli- s “Am I? We ought to be good-natured: that's 
ments, Lettie; for it is not my way.” > no great virtue. Have you read this speech of 

“Thanks for your gracious concession; and <-? Why, how you are looking at me!” 

there is the dinner-bell. Let us go.” \ “ I’ve a great mind-” 

“Go first.” s Lettie saw a blow was to be parried. 

“I’d rather not. You put your arm about * “It is a good mind, maybe; but do you think 
me, yesterday, as I went ‘first;’ and I don’t like S it so very ‘great?’ ” 

men’s arms around my waist, thank you!” > “Then I have a good mind to ask you to come 

The most puzzling “oase” on your list, to- \ and dust the mantle-shelves in my home sod be 
day—isn’t she, Dr. Boltwood? \ patient with me, charm me ‘out of barbarism 
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into semi-civilization,* and make everything:; “Ah, let him stay! Shag is a good friend of 
about us glow and shine with your sorcery, j> mine.” 

cousin Let, and-” ij “Stay, Shag—I envy you!” 

“Oh! do stop to take breath!” she exclaimed, j “You needn’t, cousin. I love you a thousand 
with impatient pity. “You are not in earnest,” J times better than all the dogs that ever barked; 
and, looking in his eyes, “I would not be, cousin \ only there are varieties in love; and if you were 


Sam.” } 

“Why not? But I will, and I am. I don’t f 
care for Mary’s twenty thousand dollars.” * $ 

“Care a little for her heart, for her long- \ 
cherished expectations.” \ 

“Long-cherished nonsense! You cannot buy 5 
love—I do not love her—and I love you dearly, s 
Now what should be the result?” I 

“That I am heartily sorry. I am not of| 
U.ry’. opinion, and disapprove of the marriage ^ 


of cousins.” 

“Oh! if that’s all!” 

“It isn’t.” 

“Well?” 

“I don’t love you.” 

“Why do you not love me?” and he stood 
before her, “Peter the Great,” in his strength 
and beauty. 

“Because I’d rather have you for my cousin— 
because I never thought of loving you—because 
you are rough as a burr-thistle and cannot learn 


4 my way.’ ” l 

“You will teach me your way.” \ 

“Teach a hawk to coo like a dove?” $ 

“Yes, you can do even that; and you will be 5 
my wife, Lettie Luyster.” jj 

As Dr. Boltwood left the room, Lettie stirred } 
the brands mechanically—dusted the mantle; b 
and then sank back in her easy-chair, oovered \ 
her face, and cried. 

CHAPTER VI. 

As weeks passed on, Lottie’s prospects be- ij 
came more troubled. Her best ally was now a jj 
harassing foe. Mary was jealous and unhappy. 
The fire had gone out on the parlor hearth. 

Most annoying of all was Sam’s pertinacity. 
That a woman so gentle could be firm—that a ' 
woman so poor could resist his fortune, and 
a woman so forlorn his love, was past belief. 
He argued till she was angry—he besieged ; 
hsr with favors and gifts till she wounded him ! 
by refusals—he prophesied and threatened till, j 
against all reason, Lettie was alarmed. 

In this condition of events, she was one day :j 
reading. Dr. Boltwood seated himself beside 
her; Lettie moved sufficiently to make room for ' 
the big Newfoundland dog on the sofa between 
them. 

“Get away, Shag,” said Sam, impatiently. 


the last man off earth-” 

“Nonsense! I beg your pardon, Lettie, but 
I believe you are enamored of Mr. Cuyler.” . 

“Yes—I am.” 

“You are not. He is old* odd, cross, and has 
seven ohildren.” 

“ And an establishment, and will die soon, 
and-” 

“I do not think we should jest on serious 
subjects.” 

“No; nor provoke our cousins to such sin. 
Do, Sam, be your sober, sensible self once more. 
I used to eqjoy you and be proud of you, and 
delight in thinking of you as my brother. 
There’s the door-bell!” 

“Why do you start so nervously?” 

“I don’t know. There is something myste¬ 
rious about door-bells: there’s a string in our 
hearts that vibrates to them at times.” 

Sam would have contradicted her and sneered, 
had not certain Btring9 of his own heart vibrated 
at Lettie's ringing at the door. 

“I am sure it is a guest I shall be glad to 
see.” 

“And I as sure you are wrong. Dr. Perry 
agreed to call for me at this hour, to consult 
regarding-” 

A stranger was ushered into the room, and 
the quick color oame to Lettie’s cheeks. Away 
flew Shag: and Dr. Boltwood rubbed his eyes, 
to be sure it was Lettie clasped in the stranger’s 
arms. 

“Affectionate, upon my word!” he ejaculated. 

“Forgive us, cousin Sam; and let me intro¬ 
duce you to Mr. Hartley, my uncle’a ward, 
and-” 

“And?” repeated Sam, anxiously, as he 
bowed to the stranger. 

“And one who anticipates the honor of being 
your cousin. Will you shake hands and con¬ 
gratulate me, Dr. Boltwood?” 

11 From my soul! But, Lettie, you should 
have told me;” and Peter the Great left the 
room. 

And I do not know what they said thereafter, 
nor why Shag was left on the door-mat; nor 
why, when Lettie invited the stranger to the 
tea-table, the boys thought her cheeks bo red; 
nor why, for all Sam stayed away so long that 
night, the stranger and Lettie were still by the 
parlor fire when he returned. 
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He was passing up stairs, when a voice > “Dear, generous soul! What were thej?” 
arrested him: “We have waited purposely to \ “See how she wheedles one, Mr. Hartley 
keep up a fire for you, cousin Sam; and we \ She has tamed me as they do a young lion. But 
wish to consult you regarding our plans. 1 1 were not you the ward who saved my uncle 
have been telling Mr. Hartley how much I de* l from failure, the panic year, by placing jour 
pend upon your judgment.’* \ fortune at his disposal?” 

“Very probably!” But he suffered Lettie to \ “Let us forget by-gones,” said Hartley 
lead him back to the parlor by that small hand, 5 laughing. “Your uncle had been more thins 
which he fancied could lead him through life; [ father to me.” 

and from whose gentle sway he would, in six \ “And were not you the yonng lawyer who 

months, have broken loose. For after twenty- \ won that famous railroad case, a year ago?” 
five, a man’s nature does not often begin to re- \ “Just before I went abroad? I suppose so. 
fine; if rude at twenty, he is at forty boorish; \ It was a piece of very good luck.” 
at sixty, tyrannical; and at eighty, life by his \ “Lettie, you are a fortunate girl; but then 
side will be no heaven. \ is not a man on this round earth worthy of her, 

And yet there is always a certain sweetness 5 Mr. Hartley!” 
along with strength, the sweet nut inside of the £ “Don’t I know it?” 

chestnut-burr. When Lettie asked Dr. Bolt- ^ “Let us be married on the same day, I to 

wood’s forgiveness for having deceived him, he * Mary, and-” 

confessed be had no right to her secrets; and ^ “Oh! by all means,” said Lettie. 

that his had been all the treachery in forsaking \ “Only do not wait too long!” said Mr. Hirt- 

her sister. s ley. 

“And now lqt me make acquaintance with | “So this explains her refusal of my offer!” 
this new cousin. Had you been more confiding, ^ mused Dr. Boltwood, as Lettie accompanied her 
Lettie, I might have entertained you with cer- | lover to the door, 
tain good deeds of his.” 


THE SNOW. 


BY SABAH E. JUD80N. 


O'er the woodland and the town 
Fast the enow is settling down; 

O’er the graves, beneath the hill, 

It is floating white and still. 

There is one who’s sleeping there, 

She was yotuig and very lair; 

Bat they laid her long ago 
In that grave beneath the snow. 

Mourn we for her, that she lies 

With folded hands and last closed eyes— 

Oh 1 a mournful watch we keep, 

When the darkness groweth deep, 


1 Settling In the valley lone, 

3 Round that cold grave, and that white stone, 

| There, through all the Summer hours, 

s Bloomed and faded sweet, wild flowers. 

Jj The Autumn leaves fell o’er that grave 

5; In many a gold and crimson wava. 

£ Now lightly drill, oh! spotlesa snowl 

^ O’er the quiet dust below. 

^ Gently throw thy mantle cold 

$ O’er the damp and heavy mould, 

s Till the young Spring violets wake, 

* And leaves in the Summer breeses shake. 




HOPELESS. 

BT MIRIAM CLTDI. 


I feel that all the flowers of life 
Have laded in my grasp— 

And now but dead and dying stalks 
My weary fingers clasp. 

I raise them to my quivering lips, 

I press them to my heart— 

But oh! no freshness there I find, 
No dewy perfumes start 


From out their dreary, blackened depths 
And so I loose ray hold, 

And let them moulder into dost— 

Their little story told. 

While I go on to tread a path 
By fruits and flowers noblest, 

With ceaseless, aching sense of pain 
That will not let me rest. 
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Mabel Thorne sat crying in her room; 
moaning and sobbing so piteously, that had 
any person been there to see, he must have 
had a very stony heart indeed, if he could 
have refused to essay every means of conso¬ 
lation possible to offer. 

But she was all alone in her sorrow, unless 
the mocking-bird in the balcony could have 
been counted a companion—a very unsympa¬ 
thizing one he proved at all events. The crea¬ 
ture had been Mabel’s pet for months, she had 
fed him with her own pretty fingers, been bitten 
by him without a murmur, done everything in 
her power to make him happy; and now, in her 
distress, the ungrateful little monster only piped 
up more vigorously than usual, and, into the 
bargain, amused himself by mimicking each 
prolonged sob in the most ludicrous manner. 

Mabel really felt that his ingratitude w’as too 
much to bear, in addition to the troubles upon 
her, and she rose with a good deal of irritation 
and banished him into a dark room, the bird 
giving a final crow like an immense Shanghai 
rooster as the door closed upon him, probably 
by way of showing her that he was ftot con¬ 
quered, even if he was reduced to silence. 

Mabel went back to have her cry out in soli¬ 
tude. She waa a long time about it; every effort 
she made to compose herself was followed by a 
severer burst of passionate tears; and, at last, 
there was nothing for it but to lie down on the 
bed and sob herself to sleeps as fast as possible. 

Now I am not laughing at the girl, she was 
really suffering greatly, and yet I cannot help 
smiling as I recall her afflictions. 

Mabel Thorne was in love—what a horrible 
expression! but it is too late in the month to 
hunt about for words—she was very young, she 
had just been separated from the man to whom 
she had given her girlish affections and fancies, 
and it seemed to her now that the only thing 
left for her was to die. 

At that phrase, or the state of feeling which 
it describes, we all begin to draw down the cor¬ 
ners of our mouths; and yet it is a painful sight 
to watch any young person bowed under the 
tempest of a first sorrow, and sincerely be- 
lieting that its suffering and darkness must be 
eternal. 


We who have lived past several such tem¬ 
pests—not that we are old, either of us, dear 
reader, heaven forbid! but then we have lived 
long enough to learn that the clouds will break 
away at last, the sun come out again, and in 
time the whole world go on just as well as it 
did before. 

It is a miserable truth, but it is one never¬ 
theless, that hearts are more like bakers’ pies 
than anything in the world, gutta-percha sort 
of affairs, and capable of supporting as many 
crosses as a cranberry tart. 

But this is all very wrong. I really had no 
intention of saying disagreeable things: and I 
promise now to confine myself wholly to Mabel 
Thorne, and the recital of her troubles and after 
destiny. 

Mabel had a younger brother preparing for 
college; and about six months before the open¬ 
ing of this narrative, he had been taken from 
under the care of his old teachers, and brought 
home to be finished up by a tutor. 

Mr. Thorne, the father, had found an immense 
deal of difficulty in providing himself with a bear 
leader for his cub. Half a dozen of the crea¬ 
tures had been tried in turn, and so unsatis¬ 
factory had their residence in the house proved, 
that Mabel, in common with the rest of the 
family, had decided that the whole race were 
an abomination in the sight of man, and of 
angels too, unless they are much more for¬ 
bearing than could reasonably be expeoted even 
of Beraphio natures. 

There really seemed nothing for it but to send 
Master Bob ignominiously back to school, where 
he was certain to get into more scrapes, and 
commit more sins than could be settled or atoned 
for in a score of years. At the last moment, 
however, fate interposed, preserved scapegrace 
Bob from ferules and birches, and put matters 
to rights for a time, at least. Fate, in this case, 
assumed the shape of a fussy old friend of Mr. 
Thorne, who wrote him that he had found a 
tutor eligible in all respects, who would be sent 
on the very next day. 

“What is his name, father ?” asked Bob. 

‘‘Walter Lathrop,” replied the paternal, re¬ 
ferring to the letter. 

Mabel heard and smiled approvingly—such a 
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sweet name—the last tutor had been named > She conversed with him a little during the 
Jenkins and squinted dreadfully; the one pre- l evening. He sang a tolerable tenor, played the 
▼ious had worn blue spectacles; another took ^guitar; and Mabel went to bed very indignant 
snuff; a fourth snuffled, and so on through a i> with the three pitiless sisters who bad con- 
catalogue of horrors frightful to the eyes of $ demned a man like that to the profession he 
Mabel as the apparitions of Banquo’s crowned was obliged to follow. 

progeny were to Macbeth. Waller Lathrop succeeded admirably in mak- 

“I hope he don’t squint,” she sighed, pite- ] ing himself a favorite in the house. Before 

ously. : many weeks one would sooner have taken Mm 

“So do I,” said Bob; “I hate a fellow that : for an intimate friend of the family, than a 

does that; spectacles are worse though, for then ' person engaged to perform a special duty. 


you can’t tell when the old muff has got his 
eyes on you.” 

That sentiment was instantly frowned down 
by the elders; even Mabel was condemned to 
silence while Mr. Thorne and his better half 
discussed the merits of the new tutor. 

“I see but one difficulty,” Mrs. Thorne said, 
“he is very young; only twenty-five.” 

Mabel nearly sprang out of her chair with 
delight. The others had all been rusty old 
bachelors, who dodged behind a Qreek lexi¬ 
con every time she approached; but a man of 
twenty-five—oh, delicious! 

“I am inclined to think that will prove no 
objection,” returned Mr. Thorne; while Mnbel 
listened eagerly, pretending all the while to be 
greatly interested in her embroidery. “The 
young gentleman will have more influence from 
that very fact—Robert will find him a com¬ 
panion.” 

Bob put out his lips, and forthwith began 
devising all sorts of modes of torture fbr the 
unfortunate creature, looking as innocent as a 
spring chicken nevertheless. 

The discussion went on; so did the day, and 
both ended at last. The next morning, a car¬ 
riage drove up to the house, and Walter Lathrop 
made his appearance, having arrived by the 
early train. 1 

Mabel did not meet him until dinner time; 
but she had watched him for a frill hour from 
her chamber window, while he walked about 
the lawn with Bob, and, judging from the boy’s 
merriment, rapidly ingratiating himself into the 
good graces of his new pupil. 

Mabel began by thinking him very unlike 
anything she had ever imagined in the way of 
a tutor. Before dinner time arrived, she had 
gone on to a thousand fancies not at all neces¬ 
sary to describe. 

He was tall and slender, really htndsome, and 
thero was a certain carelessness about his dress, 
so well carried off by his youth and good looks, 
that it had quite a picturesque effect; in time it 
would probably settle into downright slovenli¬ 
ness ; but Mabel did not think of that. 


| Mrs. Thorne liked him because he was a be- 
\ liever in homoeopathy, and listened with sym- 
\ pathy to her little ailments, at which the others 
\ always laughed. He knew an immense deal 
{about Hahnemann, understood the mystery of 
£ the small globules, and agreed with her like- 
\ wise in her peculiar theories upon a variety of 
11 subjects. 

Mr. Thorne was satisfied with him, because 
'i Bob seemed doing well in his studies; and be- 
sides, Walter played a capital game of chess-* 
ij the womenkind had been too stupid to learn. 
\ So the young tutor, as I said, ended before long 
{ by becoming a general favorite. 

| There appeared no objection to his practicing 
\ with Mabel. Mrs. Thorne liked to hear them 
\ sing together; the father considered her a mere 

I child still, and nobody dreamed that anything 
of consequenoe could come out of so innocent 
a matter, unless it might be improvement in 
, Mabel’s voice. 

I Two %iiddle-aged heads ought to have been 
wiser, for what can be more dangerous than 
long hours over a piano-forte, the songs with 
v their suggestive titles, and all the little intima* 
l cies that must unavoidably spring up? But the 
\ thought never occurred either to the father or 
j mother, and the consequence was—you know 
$ what, girls—just the prettiest little romance 
\ two young people ever encountered. 

$ Walter Lathrop was a man of sufficient talent 

I and good acquirements. There was not so much 
at the bottom as one might have expected from 
the showy exterior; his attainments were rather 
| brilliant than solid. He was undoubtedly indo* 

| lent, not accustomed to deep thought upon any 
t subject, and, from that very fact, as likely to 
{ be led into indiscretions and wrong doing as a 
1 man 6f worse principles, but more systematic 
habits. 

I do not suppose he thought he was doing 
anything wrong in falling in love with Mabel 
| Thorne; I do him the justice to believe that he 
\ did not put her sixty thousand dollars and his 
> poverty into the consideration. The truth was, 

\ he had a weakness for falling in love—a very 
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eontemptible one undoubtedly, yet exceedingly | 
pleasant let wise people say what they please. \ 
Mabel had no failing of the sort. She had j 
been educated at home under the care of an $ 
admirable woman, who had seen fit to die some- \ 
thing less than a year before, at the very time \ 
when Mahel most needed her wisdom and ex- \ 
ample; for Mrs. Thorne was so occupied with \ 
her ailments and her hatred of allopathy, that < 
ihe had little thought to spend upon her daugh- > 
ter, especially as she openly laughed at Hahne- j 
mann and despised sugar pills. Owing to the \ 
fact that she was innocent of boarding-school { 
friends and sensation novels, Mabel was not so \ 
well informed as she might have been upon a | 
variety of subjects, and she yielded herself to a f 
pleasant dream without reflecting upon it either \ 
way. 

The time came when sighs and whispers grew ( 
more eloquent, when life changed wholly to the } 
poang girl: and here I am not jesting. She was ^ 
an impulsive, imaginative person, and created ; 
in her mind an ideal which she clothed in the : 
shape of Walter Lathrop, and worshiped be¬ 
lieving it to be him. It was romance with her, ; 
but not folly; she really loved, but although } 
she was ignorant of it, not so much the man j 
himself as the being she believed him to be. j 
However, putting metaphysics out of the ques- j 
tion, she was more in earnest than was at all j 
consistent with prudence or happiness; and no j 
persuasions could have induced her to believe | 
that, in ten years from that time, her whole mind j 
would be so changed that a union with Walter j 
Lathrop would have made the misery of her life, j 
I have no intention of dwelling upon that j 
•oason. In spite of me I should turn it into $ 
ridicule; and as every man and woman can ! 
picture the records of that time from his or her \ 
experience, if he or she would tell the truth, I \ 
•hall pass it over in silence. j 

Walter Lathrop had been six months in the j 
house before the parents dreamed that their * 
daughter was in the slightest degree interested \ 
in him. Of course the servants knew it—they < 
know everything always—but they held their \ 
peace. \ 

The disclosure was unexpected and un- \ 
pleasant—it happened in this wise: j 

One bright autumn afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. \ 
Thorne went to walk in the garden; they were \ 
very good friends that day; he had forgotten j 
his business, and she homoeopathy. l 

They strayed along the walks qnite in a lover- \ 
lihe fashion, discoursing of their children— \ 
they were pleased with Bob's advaneement, and i 
delighted because Mabel grew so pretty. i 


“A darling little puss,” said Mr. Thorne. 

“So different from most girls of her age,” 
said Mrs. Thorne. 

“Yes, indeed,” said he; “no nonsense there.” 

“No nonsense there,” repeated she. 

As the words left the lady’s lips, the couple 
reached a spot where they oommanded a view 
of a rustic arbor, a little off from one of the 
principal paths, and they both stood cataleptic, 
turned to statues by the sight that met their 
gaxe. 

Upon a bench sat Mabel? at her feet knelt the 
handsome tutor, clasping her hand in his, and 
pouring out a flood of passion that would have 
drowned all bulwarks of prudence, which any 
young girl could have heaped up to stem the 
tide. 

A stifled shriek from Mrs. Thorne—a muttered 
oath from the father, in spite of his churoh 
standing—a cry from Mabel—utter consterna¬ 
tion on the part of the young man. 

The scene which followed was not pleasant, 
but it was such an one as will occasionally take 
place even in well-regulated households. 

Before the sun set, Lathrop had left the honse 
in disgraoe; Bob had tired himself out with fits 
of passion, varying from the pathetic to the 
outrageous; Mr. and Mrs. Thorne sat in their 
private room, disconsolate and crest-fallen, and 
Mabel, as I described several pages back, had 
cried herself to sleep in her chamber. 

She was awakened by the doleful groans and 
shrieks of her bird, and rising, quite shocked 
at her own cruelty, set him out on the balcony, 
again to enjoy the sunset and make a more 
heartless disturbance than before. 

Nobody came near her; there she sat until 
the bell rang for dinner, and when a servant 
knocked to know if she would go down—her 
father had sent—she turned away more broken¬ 
hearted than ever, and indignant that he could 
think she would taste food after an ordeal such 
as Bhe had passed through. 

A sleepless night and a dull morning after 
found her still more miserable. Her mother 
came up and tried consolation; Mr. Thorne 
ordered her down to the library, and essayed 
commands with no better effect than his wife’s 
persuasions. 

Lathrop had gone; where, Mabel did not 
know. She was quite certain that no letters 
from him would be allowed to reach her, that 
every movement would be watched, and she 
could do nothing but give way to her wretched¬ 
ness, and increase it, as people always do suf¬ 
fering, by thinking of nothing else from morning 
till night. 
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Several weeks passed, and Mabel’s health had 
suffered so much, that her parents were glad to 
compromise matters, and, at least, restore their 
Cwn affection and kindness. 


more. She fancied his distress—he would do 
something desperate—commit suicide, perhaps! 
She never picked up a newspaper without a 
shudder, expecting to find the young man’s 


The house was dreary enough; Mabel went \ name down in the catalogue of deaths by miser- 
about like a restless ghost; she put back her $ able accident or self-destruction. The terrible 
curls and only wore the most melanoholy sort ^ tidings never met her eye, however; his name 
of braids; she had managed to get a trouble- > did not reach her in any way. If Mr. Thorne 
some cough from much sitting at open windows \ knew anything of his whereabouts, the informa- 
and incessant watching of the moon. \ tion was carefully concealed from MabeL 

Mr. Thorne grew alarmed at her state. He $ The winter passed on. Carnival was almost 
really believed the girl would fret herself into ^ over, and people were crowding as much amuse* 
consumption—something must be done, that^ment as possible into the remaining days of 
was certain—he was quite ready to offer every $ enjoyment, before resigning themselves to the 
sort of consolation, exoept the one which would * sack-cloth and ashes of a penitential Lent 
have been effectual. $ Mabel was sitting in her chamber, one morn* 

But Mabel was indifferent to every project, $ ing, weary with the fatigues of a ball, and alto- 
resigned to anything that might be proposed; \ gather as disconsolate as one of Mias Landon’i 
she sighed at the idea of amusembnt, and s heroines. The door opened unexpectedly, and 
shuddered at the gayety of a winter in town. 5 Mr. Thorne entered the room, with a very sin* 
“We will go South, if you like,” Mr. Thorne ^ gular expression upon his face—anxiety and 
said, “and spend a season at New Orleans.” sympathy were apparent, but under all was a 
“Whatever you please,” replied Mabel, j certain subdued satisfaction which would break 
meekly. \ out in spite of his self-control. 

“Would you rather go than stay here?” { Mabel looked up languidly, and replied to his 
“Just as you think best,” Bhe answered, with \ inquiries after her health, rather wondering at 
the same angelic submission and sweetness. < his unusual solicitude. They conversed a little, 
Mr. Thorne was irritated beyond all en- 5 but Mr. Thorne was so preoccupied that it struck 
durance; but it was no time for reproaches or j her at last, and she turned toward him with a 
lectures—the girl must be humored and coaxed £ nervous sort of animation, 
back to her senses. Mrs. Thorne was not a£ “Have you letters from home?” she asked, 
very judicious assistant in an affair like that; ^ “No; I expect to hear from your mother to* 
She fretted a great deal, bothered Mabel with $ morrow,” he replied. “I have news from the 
sugar pills and small pellets, but I am not £ North, however.” 

aware that the doses helped her either in mind j His tone was so singular that she began te 
or body. $ tremble with a vague anxiety; she had grown 

At last it was decided that Mr. Thorne and $ so irritable that the least thing excited and di»- 
Mabel should go South for the winter; Mrs. \ turbed her. 

Thorne had a fancy that the climate was bad \ “What do you mean, father?” she inquired, 
for the health, and concluded to remain at $ hastily. 

home. It was just as well, for her little pecu- $ Mr. Thorne went up to her and put his arm 
liarities irritated the girl in the morbid state \ caressingly about her waist, while she looked 
into which she had fallen. $ into his face, so pale and trembling, that h« 

During the journey, and after their arrival at J pitied her. 

New Orleans, Mr. Thorne did his best to amuse \ “I have heard something that you ought to 
and rouse her, but his efforts succeeded very \ know,” he said, slowly; “you will bear it best 
blowly. They had a large circle of friends in ^ from me; but, Mabel, dear, be a sensible girl, 
the gay city, and Mabel went out a great deal; $ and-” 

she believed herself a martyr to her father’s $ She started fYom him and stood staring at 
wishes, but it often happened that she enjoyed s him, appalled by the horrible fear which bod 
a ball in spite of herself, though she always did $ lain at her heart for weeks, and now grew 
an extra amount of repining the next day by \ almost into a certainty. 

way of penance for the sin of forgetting her ^ “Mabel!” ho exclaimed, alarmed at her ap- 
troubles for an instant. ^ pearance, and moving toward her. 

. She thought and dreamed of Lathrop inces- $ She put out her hand to keep him back, and 
santly; it seemed to her that she would will- ^ cried out in a hollow voice, 
ingly have given life itself to see him once i? “I know what it is—Walter Lathrop is dead! 
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Are you satisfied now? He is dead—let me 5 that what is called a first love is, nine times in 
die too!” $ ten, a sentiment that oould not bring us lasting 

She was in distress too terrible to think of \ happiness; nevertheless it is a hard thing for 
romance or tragedy, but her manner and her ^ any young creature to relinquish such a dream: 
fancies so vexed her father, that he forgot all * very much that is beautiful and bright goes with 
his sympathy, and answered bluntly, ^ it—life can never give back the feelings that 

“Don’t be a fool, child! I’ll risk that young | were wrested from the heart during that season; 


scape-grace's dying for twenty girls.” 

“ He is ill, suffering-” 

“Deuce a bit! My dear, he is married.” 

He was sorry for his cruelty the moment the 
words had left his lips. Mabel’s face grew 
whiter, her hands shut convulsively, and she 
fell onto the sofa, neither fainting nor in tears, 
but trembling so violently that she could not 
support herself. 

Mr. Thorne was thoroughly frightened, and 
as fessy as any man who finds himself in a pre¬ 
dicament where he does not know what must be 
done next. 

“I don't believe it,” were Mabel's first words. 


but, after all, it does people good, makes them 
tougher and stronger, and, like the measles or 
the whooping-cough, it had better come early 
in life than wait till mature age and so be dan¬ 
gerous. 

The summer passed—it was a dreary one to 
Mabel—and the following winter found them 
settled in New York. Mabel might have been 
quite a belle, only she cared little about it; 
although, to please her father, she went out a 
great deal. 

Cfoe of the most frequent visitors at the house 
was a Mr. Bradley, a sensible, wealthy man, 
who had possibly seen his thirty-fifth birthday, 


“You have tortured me enough—the proofs, £ hut had, by no means, settled in absolute old 
the proofs!” \ bachelordom on that account. 

Unfortunately for Mabel they were such as \ He loved Mabel sincerely, and toward spring 
were indisputable; there was nothing left but \ he asked her father's permission to address 
to call up her pride and bear it as well as she \ her—greatly to Mr. Thorne’s satisfaction. The 
oould. ^ avowal was unexpected to Mabel, but she oould 

She left her father abruptly and went away \ not put it aside, as she had done many similar 
to her bed-room. Probably all that she had jj declarations. Mr. Bradley had won her respect 


before suffered appeared slight, indeed, com- $ and esteem, but she did not love him; it seemed 
pared to the anguish of that hour. She had $ impossible that any such sentiment oould ever 


tense enough to keep it to herself; but Mabel s find a place in her heart. 

Thorne was not a goose—she still made excuses ^ She told him her whole story very frankly, 

for Lathrop in her own mind, yet she would ^ and he listened with a great deal of patience, 
have despised herself had she permitted her \ offering her his sincere sympathy and advice, 
thoughta to dwell upon his memory as she had $ They conversed freely for a long time, and 
before done. ij Mabel felt a sense of relief in the confidence 

Mr. Thorne, little skilled in the mysteries of l she gave, such as had not before visited her for 
female nature, was astonished to meet her in $ months. 

the evening quiet and becomingly dressed —l “And yet,” Mr. Bradley said, at last, “I can- 
really making a strong effort to conceal her s not give up my best hopes in this way, Mabel; 
pain; he had expected a course of nervous \ you have not answered my question. Will yon 
fever, at the very least. * marry me?” 

Neither that nor sickness of any sort followed. > Mabel looked at him in astonishment. 

They finished their visit, and when spring came \ “You cannot wish it,” she said, “after all I 
returned home. Mabel was greatly altered, \ have told you.” 

there was no denying that; the playful light- 5 “I do, more than ever; I really did not know 
heartedness of girlhood was gone, but the 5 it was in human nature to be so sensible.” 
ordeal had done her good in many other re- j Mabel smiled, but shook her head. 

*pccta. \ “I will be your friend,” she answered; “I 

She did her best to appear cheerfVil and $ dare not promise anything more.” 
happy; she could not endure the idea now of £ But Mr. Bradley was by no means satisfied, 
being pitied, and not the slightest allusion to $ He tried argument and persuasion, and Mabel’s 
Walter Lathrop ever passed her lips. | scruples were a good deal shaken. 

Mr. Thorne began to feel a good deal of re- $ “ I do not love you,” she said, frankly. 

%poct for the girl, and, according to my view of 5 “But you like me—a little?” 

Whe case, she deserved it. Eterybody knows' “I like you very much; I respect you, I oould 
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submit to your advice and counsel, but a woman j traveling companion, possessed as much en- 
should marry with deeper feelings.” {thusiasm as Mabel herself, gratified her fancies, 

'*1 am not sure of that, Mabel; friendship, \ taught her to love art with an understanding 
confidence, and esteem make a very good founds- j and reverence she had never known before, 
tion upon which to build a married life.” > They wandered over Europe for two years, 

Then he talked to her again, and she list- \ and then returned -to America to make for ihem- 
ened. It was all very different from the lan- \ selves a home, and find such happiness as it 
guage Walter Lathrop had employed; totally 1 might please deBtiny to bestow upon them, 
unlike anything she had ever read in novels; < Mabel was astonished to find how much life 
widely opposed to all her former fancies and j had altered. She was no longer either discon- 
theories; but it sounded very sensible and plea- 1 tented or miserable; she gave to her husband 
Bant notwithstanding. I every feeling which she had promised; put aside 

“May I ask you one question more?” he in- j all thought of Walter Lathrop: but, in spite of 
quired; “and will you promise not to think me j herself, there were times when the recollection 
impertinent or cruel?” \ of that girlish dream would come back and bring 

“I am not afraid to promise.” s something like a shadow of her former pain. 

“Do you still care for that man?” he whis- j Mr. Bradley conversed with her unrestrainedly 
pered. | concerning all those things, and never appeared 

The color shot into Mabel's faoe, but *she j either irritated or troubled at her dwelling upon 
nerved herself and answered slowly, < the past. 

“I hardly know how to answer; I believe I \ In truth, Mabel was much more completely 
do not care for him; yet the feeling I gave— { cured than she herself dreamed, although it is 
the—I don't know how to say what I mean, Mr. \ quite probable tbat Mr. Bradley was more clear- 
Bradley.” \ sighted and saw deeper into the real state of 

“I think I understand. You eannot forget S the case, 
the dream, although you have ceased to connect \ Mabel bad been married three years, and un¬ 
it with its former object.” I like most women who have had as many years’ 

“I trust so,” Mabel said. “I should despise experience in matrimony, she was muoh happier 
myself were it otherwise; but, feeling as I do, than when she became a wife. 

I should not dare to marry another—I believe They were going one night to dine with a 
all capability of loving has left me—I am sister of Mr. Bradley, and Mabel was dressing 
frightened sometimes to find how cold and \ for the occasion, when her husband entered and 
bard-hearted I am growing.” | asked to speak with her. 

He smiled. Very possibly he understood and * She sent away her maid, and continued the 
had experienced a similar state of feeling. At 
all events, he did not appear at all alarmed 
at Mabel's description of her icy quiet and 
statuesque repose, for he renewed his offer with 

unshaken composure. $ liar laughing twinkle in his eyes; “but-” 

Mabel did not aecept him, she had no ideal “Well?” 
that she ever should do so; but Mr. Bradley did | “Who do you think we shall meet at Julia's?” 
not despair, and they remained as good friends $ There was something in his voice whieh 
as ever. startled Mabel. She turned toward him—* 

Everybody knows tbat perseverance will work <| name she seldom spoke died on her lips, 
miracles; so no one will be astonished to bear “Yes,” Mr. Bradley replied, composedly as 
that before the summer was over, Mabel had ever, seeming in no wise disturbed by her man- 
promised to become Mr. Bradley's wife. <: ner; “we are to dine with Walter Lathrop and 

They were married in the latter part of Sep- : his wife.” 
tember, and sailed immediately for Europe. '] ,Ose of Mabel's old nervous tremors took pot- 
The next year passed more pleasantly than «; session of her; but, after a time, Mr. Bradley 
Mabel could have ventured to hope. Mr. Brad- > succeeded in calming her. 
ley was so kind and gentle that she was daily * “I cannot go,” she said; “I really cannot! 
drawn more closely toward him. He was a man > Oh! I am ashamed of myself, Louis; but 1 can't 
of extreme refinement of character, delicate { go.” 

sensibilities, and perfectly capable of going j| He insisted, however, and almost irritated her 
through with the task which he had taken $ by tbe laughing way in which he treated her 
upon himself. He was an* extremely agreeable •: distress. 


i finishing touches of her toilet while she listened. 
I “What makes you hesitate so?” she asked. 
\ “You have no bad news, I hope?” 

\ “No, no,” he replied, cheerfully, with a pecu- 
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“How does it happen they are to be there?’* $ present was a tall, lank creature on the sofa, 
she asked. j with a troubled, anxious look, and so ill-dressed 

“Very simply. Mr. Latbrop’s wife has lost l that it was quite evident she could be no other 
her fortune, and he is forced to take up his < than the mate of the man before her. 
old profession again. My sister knew the lady \ Away flew Mabel’s dream; dead at her feet 
years since, and on her account is trying to !> fell the last glow of romance, and she sat there 
obtain him a situation.” $ ready to sink into the floor with shame and 

“Poor Walter I” sighed Mabel, involuntarily. 5 mortification. 

Mr. Bradley turned away his head to hide a $ The dinner and evening passed very con- 
smile—such an insensible husband! | fusedly to her. She sat near Lathrop, and saw 

“Have you seen him?” she questioned. < him eat in a greasy, unctuous manner, which 
“Yes; I met him yesterday.” $ fully accounted for his puffy appearance. 

He smiled again; fortunately Mabel did not ^ Mabel went home in a state of self-abasement 
perceive it, or she might have been seriously unparalleled in her experience. To think she 
offended. Could it be that he was laughing at s could have woven a dream about an object like 
that young Adonis of her imagination? Had ^ that, crowned him with a halo, set him up as 
he no fear of him ? | an idol, and have worshiped him with the blind- 

He induced Mabel to go at last, and she $ ness of a Hindoo devotee. That she should ever 
started with a sinking heart. The guests were $ have acknowledged it to her husband. What 
all collected when the pair entered the drawing- s must he think of her? What would he Bay? 
rooms. Mrs. Parsons received them with her $ She need not have troubled herself about that, 
usual affectionate warmth; and after Mabel had ^ for three days elapsed before he even alluded to 
greeted such persons as she knew, she took her s the subject; then he said abruptly as they sat 
seat, not daring to raise her eyes lest she should $ together, 

encounter the gaze of Walter Lathrop. J “Mabel, I wagt to ask you an odd question. 

8 he remembered him as he looked when they ^ May I?” 
parted—his graceful form—that expressive face \ She bowed her head. 

—those dark eyes so eloquent with feeling! Oh! $ “Ho you love me now?” 
for a moment Mabel was wretched enough—she She looked up. There he stood, smiling at her 

had deceived herself so long, but she could never j with such true, earnest affection, that she fairly 
fall back into that cold quiet. She must tell her $ burst into tears, and threw herself into his arms 
husband all—probably he would no longer bear J: to have her cry out in peace, 
with her—they should part—well, she could die! $ The ghost of girlish romance was laid at rest 
She had reached that point of misery, when \ forever; and Mabel's answer to his question was 
she heard her husband's voice at her elbow, \ whispered as blushingly as if she had not been 
“Mrs. Bradley,” he said, calm as a lake with j married three years, 
the sun on it, “let me present Mr. Lathrop to i “That is an end of it,” Mr. Bradley said, 
you.” i after they had talked awhile; “it is very hard, 

Mabel was near screaming, but she forced 5 but old love affairs have a habit of turning into 
heraelf to sit still, to look up. There stood her jj nightmares! I moaned over a girl once for 
husband, smiling and pleasant; by his side was more years than I care to tell, and, when I met 
an ill-dressed, long haired individual, very puffy ;• her, she snuffled and held a dirty child in each 
and wheezy, as if troubled with incipient dropsy hand.” 

and asthma, shabby as to his lower limbs, very $ Mabel laughed heartily, and so the matter 
dilapidated as to his whole person from the un- $ ended. Caliban, christened Adonis, obtained 
tidy manner in whioh he had flung himself into J his situation; while Mrs. Caliban mended his 
his clothes. $ old shirts, and fretted and fretted as much as 

It could not be—Mabel would not believe it! $ she saw fit. 

But he spoke, called her by name, croaked some- ^ Mabel Bradley went on through life, growing 
thing about a former acquaintance, while Mabel $ every year more attached to the man to whom 
lat in speechless consternation. Could less than £ she had given esteem, which had transformed 
five years have wrought a change like that, and l itself into a love much stronger and safer to 
transformed Adonis into such a Caliban? j trust than the first ebullition of youthful senti- 

She glanced about—the only strange lady \ ment and passion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Boswortlis lived behind the spnr of the 
mountain which shut out a portion of the valley 
from our house by its crown of forest trees. I 
had taken little exercise in the open air, of late; 
for Mrs. Dennison monopolized the horse I had 
been in the habit of riding, with my usual seat 
in the carriage. Perhaps I felt a little hurt at 
this, and would not ask for favors that had 
until now been mine without solicitation. In my 
love of out-door exercise I am half an English 
woman. So, mentioning to Mrs. Lee and Jessie 
that I was going out for a long walk across the 
fields, I started for Mrs. Bosworth’s house. 

It was a splendid afternoon. The sunshine, 
warm and golden, without being oppressive, was 
broken by the transparent clouds that drifted 
like currents and waves of gauze athwart the 
sky. The meadows were full of daisies, butter¬ 
cups, and crimson clover, through which the $ 
blue-flies, birds, and humble-bees fluttered and ;» 
hummed their drowsy music. In the pastures ^ 
clouds of grasshoppers sprang up, with a whir, 5: 
from the clusters of white everlasting that 
sprinkled the slopes like a snow-storm; and $ 
little birds bent down the stately mullein-stalks \ 
with their weight, and sang cheerily after me ^ 
from the crooks of the fences. How I loved $ 
these little creatures ^Hth their bright eyes and $ 
graceful ways! How quietly they opened my ^ 
heart to those sweet impulses that make one £ 
grateful and child-like! My step grew buoyant, 
and I felt a cool, fresh color mounting to my 
cheeks. The walk had done me good. I had 
been too much in the house, indulging in 
strange fancies that were calculated to make 
no one happy, which were, perhaps, unjust. 
How could I have sunk into this state of mind? 
Was I jealous of Mrs. Dennison? Yes, possibly! 
But not as another would have understood the . 
feeling. It was rather hard to hear the whole ij 
household singing her praises from morning till ; 
night; and Jessie, my own Jessie, seemed so; 
bound up in the woman. Well, after all, these ; 
things seemed much more important in the } 
house, where I felt like an involuntary prisoner, j 
832 


1 than they appeared to me now, with the open 
$ fields breathing fragrance around me, and the 
| blue skies speaking beautifully of the just God 
\ who reigned above them. 

$ I really think the birds in that neighborhood 
$ had learned to love me a little: they gave such 
| quaint little looks, and burst into such volumes 
i of song among the hazel bushes, as I passed. 

Before I knew it, fragments of melodies were 
l on my own lips. I gathered handful after hand- 
l ful of the meadow flowers, grouping the choicest 

I ' into bouquets, and scattering the rest nlong my 
path. Thus you might have tracked my pro¬ 
gress by tufts of grass, and golden lilies, as the 
^ little boy in fairy history was traced by the 
< pebble-stones he dropped. 

\ Mrs. Bosworth’s house was one of the oldest 
| and finest of those ponderous Dutch mansions 
5 that are scattered over Pennsylvania. There 
were rich lands to back that old-fashioned 
building, and any amount of invested property, 
independent of the lands. After all, young 
Bosworth was no contemptible match for our 
Jessie, even in a worldly point of view. If his 
residence lacked something of the elegance and 
modern appointments for which ours was re¬ 
markable, it had an aspect of age and affluence 
quite as imposing. Indeed, in some respects it 
possessed advantages which our house could 
not boast. Majestic trees that struck their 
roots in a virgin soil, and shrubbery that had 
grown almost into trees. One great, white lilac 
bush lifted itself above the second story win- 
. dows, and old-fashioned white roses clambered 
\ half over the stone front. Then there was a 
$ huge honey-suckle that spread itself like a 
| banner over one corner, garlanding the eaves* 

1 and dropping down, in rich festoons, from the 
roof itself. But all this was nothing compared 
to that magnificent elm-tree, which overhung 
a wing of the building with its tent-like 
branches, through which the wind was eternally 
whispering, and the sunshine was broken into 
faint flashes, before it reached the roof. I had 
never been so much impressed with the dignify 
of old times, as when I approached this dwelling. 
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It possessed all the respectability of an old $ an old lady, very old indeed, came into the 
family mansion, without any attempt at modern ^ room. 

improvements. The very flowers on the pre- \ I stood up involuntarily, for the person of 
mises were old-fashioned; great snow-balM this old lady was so imposing, that it exacted 


bushes and rows of fruit trees predominating. \ 
In the square, old-fashioned garden that lay l 
upon the road, I saw clusters of smallage, and jj 
thickets of delicate fennel. On each Bide the jj 
broad threshold-stone stood green boxes run- $ 
ning over with live-forever and house-leeks, < 
while all around the lower edges of the stone \ 
that exquisite velvet moss, which we oftenest $ 
find on old houses, was creeping. I lifted the $ 
heavy brass knocker very cautiously, for it was $ 
ponderous enough to have reverberated through !> 
the house. Even the light blow I gave frightened ^ 
me. No wonder people felt constrained to muffle s 
knockers like that in the good old times, when ^ 
sickness came to the family. A quiet, old colored $ 
woman came to the door. She knew me at ^ 
once, though it was the first time I had entered ^ 
the house. $ 

“Come in. Miss. Hyde,” she said, welcoming $ 
me with a genial look. “Mrs. Bosworth said, * 
if you called she would come right straight $ 
down and see you, so walk in.” $ 

She opened the door of a sitting-room on the \ 
right of the hall. It was old-fashioned like the s 
exterior of the building. Windows sunk deep ij 
into the wall, ponderous chairs, and a capa- 


a degree of homage which I had never felt be¬ 
fore. I can imagine a figure like that, wander¬ 
ing through the vast picture galleries of some 
old English castle, and there I should have 
given her a title at first sight. As it was, her 
person struck me with amazement. Not that 
it was out of keeping with the premises, but 
because this lady was altogether a grander and 
older person than I had expected to see in that 
house. 

She received my salutation with a slow cour¬ 
tesy, very slight and dignified in its movement, 
and, advancing to a huge, crimson easy-chair 
that stood near the work-table, sat down. 

“My daughter is in her son’s room,” she 
said, in a soft and measured voice, glancing at 
me with her placid eyes. “He is very ill, and 
we are frightened about him.” 

“Is not this very sudden?” I inquired. 

“Yes, very; we don’t know what to make of 
it. He, so healthy and so cheerful, something 
has gone wrong with him, Miss Hyde.” 

She looked at me earnestly, as if expecting 
that I would explain something conveyed in 
these words. 

I felt myself blushing. It was not for me to 


cious, high-backed sofa with crimson cushions, 
and embroidered footstools standing before it. 
The carpet had been very rich in its time, 
and harmonized well with the rest of the apartr 
menL 

I seated myself on the sofa, and waited with 
some anxiety. Surely, my young friend must 
be very ill to have abandoned this room for his 
own! What a comfortable look the place had! 
How delightfully all the tints were toned down! 


speak of Jessie’s affairs to any one, certainly 
not in a case like this. 

The old lady dropped her eyes, and, taking 
her knitting-case from the basket, laid it in her 
lap, evidently disposed to give me time. At 
length she spoke again. 

“My grandson has enjoyed himself so much 
since we came to the country, especially since 
his friend, Mr. Lawrence, arrived; and now to 
have him struck down all at once—it is dis- 


There stood a queer, old work-table, with any i heartening!” 

amount of curiously-twisted legs, and on it an s “Is he so very ill?” I inquired. 

antique Bible, mounted and clasped with silver. ^ “He has been restless and excited, more or 

Such books are only to be found now in the <: less, for a week or more; but during the last 

curiosity shops of the country. Under this ^ three days has seemed seriously ill. Now he is 

table, and somehow lodged among its complica- { entirely out of his head; my daughter sat up 

iion of legs, was the old lady’s work-basket, \ with him all last night; the doctor was here 


in which I detected a silver-mounted case for $ this morning. He pronounces it a brain 
knitting-needles, some balls of worsted, and an \ fever.” 


embroidered needle-book. We ladies are always \ I was really disturbed. She saw it and went 
noticing these little feminine details; they aid \ on. 

ns greatly in that quick knowledge of oharacter, | “He asked for you three or four times during 
which men are apt to set down as intuition. < the night; and—and for another person whom 
While I was thinking over these speculations, j we could not venture to ask here.” 
a step in tho hall, and the rich, heavy rustle of i “I am glad you sent for me,” I seplied, 
those old silks that our grandmothers were so < anxious to waive all explanation “At home 
proud of, disturbed me. The door opened, and l they consider me a tolerable nurse.” 
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She looked at me seriously a moment, and 
tlien said, in a gentle, impressive way, 

“Miss Hyde, be kind to an old woman who 
has nothing but the good of her child at heart, 
and tell me if Miss Lee has—has repulsed my 
grandson? 1 ’ 

“No, not that, madam; but, but-” 

“She has rejected him, I see it by your face; 
I suspected it from his wanderings,” she said, 
sorrowfully. 

I was silent, the mournful accents of her 
voice touched my heart. 

“You have no hope to give the old woman?” 
she said. “Yet to her it seems impossible for 
any one not to love Bosworth.” 

“I am sure there is no man living for whom 
Miss Lee has more respect,” I answered. 

She smiled a little sadly. 

“Respect! That is a cold word to the young 
heart, Miss Hyde.” 

That moment the door opened and Bosworth’s 
mother came in. She was altogether unlike the 
stately old lady with whom I was conversing. 
Her small figure, keen black eyes, and restless 
manner, spoke of an entirely different organism, 
which was natural enough, as she was only con¬ 
nected with the stately dame by marriage with 
her only son, a union that had been consecrated 
by an early widowhood. It was easy to see 
that the elder lady was mistress of that house, 
and that the daughter-in-law held her in pro¬ 
found reverence. Poor lady! she was in great 


The old lady shook her head and smiled sadly. 
“You were spoiling the boy, Hester, makings 
little coward of him; but he soon ceased to be 
afraid of the dark—a brave young man, Mist 
Hyde, and a comfort to his mother; Qod spare 
him to us!” 

Heater Bosworth began to cry afresh at these 
encomiums; and, going up to her mother-in- 
law’s chair, bent her head upon the back, sob¬ 
bing aloud. 

The old lady reached up her soft, little hand, 
and patted the poor mother on the cheek as if 
she had been a child. 

“Don’t fret so, Hester. Our boy is yonng, • 
and his constitution will not give way easily. 

A little sleep, if we could only induce a fnr 
hours’ sleep I” 

“ I have made a hop pillow for him and dene 
everything,” sobbed the mother; “but there he 
lies, looking, looking, looking, now at the wall, 
now at the ceiling, and muttering to himself.” 

“I know—I know,” said the grandmother, 
hastily lifting her hand, as if the description 


$ wounded her. “Will nothing give him a little 
| sleep?” 

$ I remembered how often Mrs. Lee, in herner- 
$ vous paroxysms, had been soothed to rest by 
£ the gentle force of my own will. Indeed I some- 
< times fancy that some peculiar gift has beet 
\ granted to me, by which physical suffering 
J grows less in my presence. 

$ “Shall I go up with you, Mrs. Bosworth?” I 


distress, and came up to me at once. $ said, inspired with hope by this new idea. “He 

“You are kind, very kind,” she exclaimed; $ may recognize me as an old friend.” 

“he has asked for you so often. Oh! Miss | “Oh! yes, yes!” she exclaimed, leading the 
Hyde, it is terrible to see him in this state with | way. “Mother, will you come?” 
no way of helping.” $ We mounted the staircase, a broad, old- 

“ It is indeed,” I answered, pitying her from s fashioned flight of steps, surmounted with 
my heart. $ heavy balustrades of black walnut. There was 

“Will you go up now? He asked for you and ^ a thick carpet running up them; but, lightly as 
some one else only a few minutes ago,” she said, s we trod, the keen ear of the invalid detected a 
walking up and down the room in nervous rest- \ strange presence, and I heard his voice, muffled 
lessness. “It was an out-of-the-way thing to $ and rough with fever, calling out, “Yea, yes* 
send for you, almost a stranger, but I am sure ji I knew, I knew, I knew that she would come!” 


you will excuse it. Oh! Miss Hyde, we love: 
him so. We two lonely women, and to lose5 
him!” ; 

Here the poor mother burst into a passion of» 
tears; while the old lady sat down by her work- ] 
table and looked on with a sorrowful counts- j 
nance. A noise from up stairs arrested the 5 
younger Mrs. Bosworth in her walk. \ 

“He is calling,” Bhe said. “Oh! Miss Hyde, ] 
he cannot Ijear me out of his sight! Just as it \ 
was years ago, when he would plead with me to j 
sit by his bed, after our mother there insisted 1 
on the lamp being put out.” \ 


and then he broke into the ohorus of some 
opera song. 

There was a cool, artificial twilight in the 
chamber when we entered it; but through the 
bars of the outer blinds a gleam of sunshine 
shot across the room, and broke against the 
wall opposite the great, high-posted bed o* 
which young Bosworth was lying. The cham¬ 
ber was large, and but for the closed blisdl 
would have been cheerfhl. 'As it was, a great 
easy-chair, draped with white dimity, loomed 
up like a snow-drift near the bed; which befog 
clothed in like spotless fashion, gave a ghastly 
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appearance to everything around. Young Bos- | and heard nothing but the fanciful shapes and 
worth lay upon the bed with his arms feebly up- l mocking whispers of his fever visions, 
lifted, and his great, wild eyes wandering almost j “Put these flowers in your hair, Jessie/' he 
fiercely after the sunbeam which came and J said, Somewhat brokenly, but in a perfectly dis- 
went like a golden arrow, as the branches of $ tinct tone; “they are wild flowers such as you 
an elm tree near the window changed their \ love.” 

position. | He put out his hands, moving them to and 

I went up to the bed aqll touched the ybung f fro over the counterpane, to gather up the blos- 
man’s wrist. The pulse that leaped against my \ soms he had scattered there; but his fingers 
fingers was like the blows of a tiny hammer; \ moved so uncertainly, that even when he suc- 
his eyes turned on my face, and he clutched my i* ceeded in collecting a few, they would drop 
hand, laughing pleasantly, ^ from his grasp. I saw he began to grow impa- 

“How cool your hand is!” he said, in a child- $ tient, and I knew that the least thing would ex- 
like murmur. “You have been among the clover $ cite his fever and thereby increase the delirium, 
blossoms, their breath is all around me.” ^ so I put the flowers softly into his palm. He 

“Yes,” I said, dropping into his own mono- \ smiled in a satisfied way. 
tone without an effort, “I came through the $ “Here they are,” he said; “take them, Jessie; 
meadows and brought some of the flowers with i; gee what a pretty wreath they make.” 
me. See how fresh and sweet they are.” $ Then the smile changed to a look of pain. 

He took the flowers eagerly, grasping them * He let the flowers fall with a low moan, 
with both hands. i “She has a wreath on now!” he exclaimed. 

“Did she send them!” he whispered, myste- * “Jessie Lee, who gave you that? White flowers! 

riously. “Did she?” > Bridal flowers!” 

I smiled, but would not answer. The delu- \ He started up in the bed with such violence, 
sion seemed pleasant, and it would be cruelty \ that his mother hurried forward with a cry of 
to disturb it. He held the blossoms caressingly | dismay, and, getting into mischief, as people in 
in his hand; a smile wandered over his lips, \ & flurry are sure to do, she upset a bottle of 
and he whispered over soft fragments of some \ cologne and a goblet, but fortunately the old 
melody that I remembered as one of Jessie's 5 lady caught them before they reached the floor, 
favorites. But directly the flowers dropped £ “Oh, my!” hissed little Mrs. Bosworth, in a 
from his grasp, and he began to search after ? nervous whisper, “what have I done? Oh! 
the sunbeam again, clutching at it feverishly, i* dear, dear!” 

and looking in his hands with vague wonder £ “Sit down, my dear,” said her mother-in-law, 

when he found them empty. £ with a good deal of sternness; “you only dis- 

I do not think the young man recognised me \ turb him.” 
at all, but my presence certainly aroused new ij “But he looks so wild. Hadn’t I better send 
associations. j! for the doctor ?” 

He looked wistfully into my face with that $ “No, no. He will be here before long. Leave 
vacant stare of delirium whioh is so painful, \ my grandson to Miss Hyde; she will quiet 
and than his eyes wandered beyond, as if in \ him.” 

search of some object they could not find. $ The old lady looked at me with such confi- 
“Jessie,” he murmured, “Jessie Lee, are you $ dence in my powers, and the mother in so help- 
there? Won’t you speak to me once more, \ less, despairing a manner, mixed with a little 
Jessie?” > maternal jealousy at seeing me in the place 

The expression of his countenance changed \ that was hers by right, that I felt quite nervous, 
so entirely—a look of such tender, earnest en- \ However, I was not foolish enough to give way 
treaty settled about his handsome, sensitive $ to any weakness or nonsense when composure 
mouth—that I felt the tears come into my ^ was required, so I drew closer to the bed, and 
eyes. When I looked up, I saw the stately old $ laid my hand on Bosworth’s arm. He was mut- 
graudmother gazing directly toward me; while 5 tering wildly still, and I could catch the words, 
little Mrs. Bosworth, in her very efforts to be $ “Are they bridal flowers, Jessie Lee?” 
ftt the same time perfectly qniet and extremely $ “She has taken off the wreath,” I whispered, 
useful, flattered in a feeble way that would have $ “No, no; it is there on her forehead. Who 
annoyed me beyond endurance had I been the s gave it to her?” 

lick person. $ “She has thrown it aside,” I continued; “she 

But the young man appeared susceptible $ would not wear it a moment after she knew it 
ftffther to enter sights or sounds, saw nothing * pained you. It is gone now.” 

You XXXIX.—22* 
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He looked earnestly at the place where he} “Is that you, Mies Hyde?” he asked, 
thought Jessie stood, and fell back on his pillows $ “ Yes,” I said; “ I have been sitting with yon 

with a sigh of satisfaction. ij for some time. You have had a nice sleep; to- 

“Kind Jessie,” he said, “kind Jessie !\’ } morrow you will be better.” 

But that quiet only lasted for a few moments. ^ “Thank you; I hope so.” 

He grew more restlesss than before; and 1 saw | Little Mrs. Bosworth began to flutter; but 
old Mrs. Bosworth looking at me still, as if she £ the old lady put her down with a strong hand, 
had fully made up her mind that I could com- * and the weak female subsided into her ehair, 
pose him, and nothing less than that desirable^ meek as a hen pigeon that has been unexpectedly 
effect would satisfy. Really, with those old £ pecked by her mate. 

world eyes fastened upon me, I could not avoid * 1 saw, by the way Bosworth looked at them, 

exerting all my powers, although in my heart 1j that he wished to speak with me alone; the old 
fairly wished the fidgety little mother safe in } dutch ess saw it too, and said, with the decision 
her own room. } which was evidently habitual to her, 

I Bat down by the bed, I talked to him in aj “My daughter, if Miss Hyde will sit with 
low voice—a great deal of nonsense, I dare SAy, \ our boy a little longer, we will go into the 
but I was not thinking how it might sound, only ^ garden for a breath of air.” 
anxious to soothe him; and while I talked 1$ Bosworth called them to him, kissed his 
smoothed his hair and passed my hand slowly $ mother’s cheek, and the grandmother’s hand, 
across his forehead, after a fashion which 1 had } and the old lady went out in her stately way, 


acquired in my attendance upon Mrs. Lee dur¬ 
ing her numerous illnesses. 

I cannot pretend to account for it. I know I 
am a commonplace sort of person, usually dis¬ 
regarded except by those who know me well, but 
from my earliest girlhood I always had a faculty 
for taking care of sick people. 

My art did not fail that time; Bosworth’s 
voice grew lower and lower; his hands crossed 
themselves upon the counterpane; his eyes 
closed, and very soon his measured breathing 
proved that he was sleeping quietly. When 1 
looked up, that stately old dutchess of a grand¬ 
mother was regarding me with such a blessing 
in her eyes, that I felt the dew steal into mine; 
while the younger lady, subdued out of her 
fidgetiness, appeared quite out and silenced. 

Nobody stirred or spoke. There we sat and 
watched the sick man as he slept—that quiet 
sleep which the physician had pronounced so 
necessary for him, and which his art bad failed 
to procure. It is not often that I feel thoroughly 
satisfied with Martha. Hyde, but I confess that 
just then I did; not that it proceeded from a 
sense of self-importance, or anything of the 
sort, but it is so seldom that a quiet old maid 
like me has an opportunity of doing good to 
anybody, that, when the occasion does arrive, 
it is more pleasant than I can at all describe. 

Bosworth must have slept nearly an hour; 
the instant he opened his eyes I saw that the 
fever had abated for the present. He smiled 
faintly at his mother and the old lady; then his 
glance fell upon me. Through the wasted pallor 
of his face there appeared a glow of thankful¬ 
ness and pleasure, which was beautiful to be- 


j while the small woman followed in her wake 
| like a little boat tacked on to a man of war. 

* “Miss Hyde,” said the young man, the mo- 
\ ment the door closed, “you came alone?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “I hurried off without tell¬ 
ing any one where I was going.” 

“You are very kind,” he repeated. “They 
| are all well, I hope, at the house?” 

% “Very well; they will be sorry to hear that 
I you are sick.” 

^ “Miss Hyde!” he exclaimed, hurriedly—so 

* weak from sickness that he forgot all the reti- 

I t cence and self-command which characterised 
him in health; “ Miss Hyde, do you think she 
^ would come to see me?” 
t I knew whom he meant—there was no neces- 
j sity for mentioning any name. 

\ “Would she come, do you believe?” he 
\ asked again. 

t “I am certain that she would,” I replied. 

\ “You are an old friend to all of us; why should 
j she not?” 

' “Yes, an old friend,” he answered, sadly; 

} “I know, I know! I won’t pain her, she shall 
l not be troubled—promise to bring her. Miss 
\ Hyde.” 

} “I can promise unhesitatingly,” I said; “I 
| have no doubt Mr. Lee will bring her himself, 

\ to-morrow.” 

\ “To-morrow—oh! how much I thank you!” 

' And he smiled like a tired child. “Will you 
| call my mother now?” he continued; “she will 

I feel troubled if she thinks I neglect her.” 

I went out into the hall, where the two 
Udies stood, and beckoned them into the roots. 

} We all remained about the bed for a few mo- 


hold. 


v menu, talking cheerfully; then I bade Bosworth 
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good-by, answered the entreaty in hie eyes with 
a smile, and went down stairs. 

The grandmother followed me, and, when we 
reached the outer door, took my hand between 
both of hers. 

41 Yon are a good woman! 1 ' she said. 44 We 
are strangers to each other. Miss Hyde; but an 
old woman's blessing oannot hurt you, and I 
giro it to you." 

I was so much affectpd that it was all I oould 
do to keep from crying like a child; but I did 
not giro way, and, mutually anxious to restrain 
our feelings, we parted with a certain degree of 
haste, which an unobservant looker-on might 
have construed into indifference. But I think 
that grand old woman understood me even from 
that short interview, and I know that, for my 
own part, 1 went forth from her presence 
solemnised and calmed as one leaves a church. 

CHAPTER V. 


! ' whioh, before her coming, had pervaded our 
pleasant home. 

Once, as I hastened on through the dark 

II s woods, I looked back at the pair—they were 
conversing earnestly. In Lawrence’s manner 
there was a degree of impetuosity and impa¬ 
tience; while from Mrs. Dennison’s attitude and 
gestures I felt certain that she was pleading 
with him to change some purpose that he had 
formed. 

Just as I passed out of the woods into the 
grounds, I saw that ubiquitous Lottie steal out 
from among the trees, and run like a lapwing 
toward the house. 

It was not difficult to imagine what new mis¬ 
chief she had been at—spying and listening to 
Mrs. Dennison. Lottie did not count it a sin, and 
I knew very well that she had been coolly out 
into the wood to overhear her conversation with 
$ Lawrence. 

s 

;j Some noise that I made attracted her atten- 
£ tion; she dropped down on her knees—like a 


I WALKTD slowly homeward, reflecting upon s rabbit trying to hide itself ih the grass—and 
the events of the morning, and waiting, oh! | began hunting for four-leaved clovers where 
how fervently! that Jessie Lee might learn to \ clover had never grown since the memory ef 
know young Bosworth as I did, and be able to | man. 

shed a ray of light into the darkness where he l "What are you doing, Lottie!" I asked, 
had fallen. 5 walking toward her. 

I left the path through the fields, and took ^ She looked round with a fine show of inno- 
my way into the woods, as I knew a short cut s cence, although her eyes twinkled suspiciously, 
that would lead me more quickly tinto our \ 44 Oh! it's you, Miss Hyde," she said, in no 

grounds. $ wise confused, and rising from her knees with 

I had passed half through the grove, perhaps, < great deliberation and majesty, 
when, on reaching a little ascent, I saw, through $ 44 Yes, it is I. And what brings you here?" 

a break in the trees, two persons standing at a j1 inquired. 

considerable distance from the path. Their £ 44 There's several things I might have been 

backs were toward me. but I recognized them ? doing," she answered, walking on by my side: 
instantly as Mrs. Dennison and Mr. Lawrence, j "picking flowers, or saying my prayers, or-" 

I understood at once the meaning of the note | " Well—what else?" 

which she had sent to him—it was to ask for 44 Oh! anything you please; poetry people 
that interview. j ought to be able to guess." 

Every day my dislike of that woman in- ; 44 Lottie! Lottie!" 

creased; each effort that I made to conquer | "There—I won’t say a word more! I'm dumb 

the feeling only seemed to make it grow more ' as Miss Jessie's canary in moulting time." 

rapidly, and this last plot that I had nnin- : 44 Then, perhaps, you will bunt about for voice 

tentionally discovered, filled me with something enough to tell me where you have been?" 
very like abhorrence. Of course, 1 was not so 44 Of course, Miss Hyde; I never have any 

lifly as to oonjure anything really wrong out of secrets—that’s just what I was saying to Cora, 
the request she had made; but I was certain j this morning." 
that something more than a trivial coquetry : 44 Never mind Cora." 

was bidden under it Instinctively I began to "But I do; she's worth minding, and so’s 
tremble for Jessie; by what series of ideas I her mistress. Mrs. Babylon and I are alike in 
managed to connect her with that meeting, I \ one thing—we are both fond of fresh air." 
eannot say, but I did so; and after that first "Indeed! You seem well acquainted with the 
glance I went on, burning with indignation lady's tastes." 

against that artful woman, who seemed to have "Well, I may say I am; and you needn't take 
brought numberless shadows into the sunshine the trouble to contradict! Acquainted with 
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them? Well, if I ain’t, I flatter myself there's 
nobody in our house that is." 

I did not answer; the girl’s conversation was 
too quaint and amusing ever to sound imperti¬ 
nent, still I did not wish to encourage her by 
any sign of approval. 

“Miss Hyde," she asked, “did you see any 
strange birds in the woods ?" 

“None, Lottie." 

“Buy a pair of spectacles, Miss Hyde; don’t 
put it off a day longer! I tell you, out yonder 
there’s two birds well worth watching—the 
queerest part is, that it’s the female that sings— 
ain’t she a red fellar ?" 

“I saw Mrs. Dennison and Mr. Lawrence, if 
you mean them," I replied. 

“Hush! don’t mention names! You mean 
Babylon and her prey! Oh, my! that Babylon! 
Well, I declare, sometimes I’m ready to give up 
beat; for that woman goes ahead of anything I 
ever oame aoroes." 

Lottie paused, took a long breath, flung up 
her arms, and performed a variety of singular 
and dizzy evolutions, by way of expressing her 
astonishment; then she went on, 

“What do you think she’s at now?" 

I shook my head. 

“It’s as good a thing as you can do," said 
Lottie, approvingly; “but you might shake it 
till doomsday before you’d get Mrs. Babylon’s 
manoeuvres through it, I can tell you that, Miss 
Hyde." 

I wanted to reprove the girl; I knew I ought; 
I felt mean, dishonest; yet I was so anxious 
about Jessie that I could not prevent myself 
listening to any revelations the little imp might 
see fit to make. 

“She’s put a hornet into Lawrence’s hair this 
time, and no mistake," said Lottie; “and Lord! 
don’t it sting and! make him jump?’' 

“What do you mean, you ridiculous child?" 

“Mean, Miss Hyde? A whole bucketftill—a 
seafull r Why, Babylon’s been telling Lawrence 
that young Mr. Beeworth and our Miss Jessie 
were engaged." 

“Impossible, Lottie? She could not assart so 
unblushing a falsehood!" 

“Oh! couldn’t she ?’ r cried Lottie, giving vent 
to a crow to express her enjoyment. “As for 
blushing, don’t she know the rub of mullein 
leaves ? But she did tell him so. She said she 
was sure that they had been engaged, and that 
he, Lawrence, had innocently made trouble be¬ 
tween them by flirting with Miss Lee—now, 
what is flirting, Miss Hyde?" 

“The abominable woman!" I involuntarily 
exclaimed. 


“Oh! no," said Lottie, “she’s only Babylon! 
But I tell you what, that Lawrence isn’t a swoop; 
he’B a nicer fellow than I took him for. What 
do you think he did?" 

“I can’t imagine." 

“ He just turned on Baoylon, like a hawk on 
aJune-bug. *1 cannot believe this,’says he; 
* but I will go to Bosworth this very day and 
explain.’ 

“Then Babylon began to flutter; she didn’t 
want that to happen, you know. 

“ * He’s siok,’ says she; ‘not expected to live.’ 

“'The more reason why I should explain,’ 
says he. 

“Then sho twisted and fluttered and coaxed, 
and finally got him to promise not to say a word 
to anybody, to be regulated by her advice, and 
so on—she would be his friend—oh! how sin* 
cere a friend!—and then she took his hand, 
squeezed out a tear or so, and before long she 
had him in her clutch. Oh! it was as good as 
one of Miss Jessie’s play-books." 

I had not interrupted Lottie; when she paused 
I was speechless still. 

“What do you think now?" she demanded, 
triumphantly. 

“I do not know," I answered, so troubled 
and despondent that I longed to cry. 

“We’ll fix her yet," Baid Lottie; “don’t yon 
fret, Miss Hyde. I’ll pay Babylon off before 
she’s many weeks older, or you may call mj 
head a puff ball." 

“You silly child," I returned, smiling in spite 
of myself, “what can you do?" 

“Gome, I like that!" snapped Lottie. “Why, 
what sort of a state would you all be in if it 
wasn’t for me—tell me that? I’ve got my dear 
mistress, and Miss Jessie, and you, and every¬ 
body on my hands; but I’ll bring you out 
square, I will, Miss Hyde." 

“I wish you would leave things as they are, 
Lottie, and attend to your own affairs." 

“These are my affairs. Miss Hyde, now don’t 
say they ain’t! I’m not a bad girl, I love them 
that have been kind to me, and I’d sooner have 
my hand burned off than not try to help them 
when I see they need it." 

“Be carefal that you get into no mischief.” 

“I’ll take care of myself! Only wait. Miss 
Hyde. Keep tranquil and oool, Lottie’s around!” 

She gave another jump, a louder erow, and 
lighted on her feet, in no way discomposed by 
her impromptu leap. 

By that time wo had come in sight of the 
house. Lottie looked back. 

“I see Babylon’s red Bhawl," said she; “offs 
the word. Good-bye, Mias Hyde." 
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THERE IS NO NIGHT IN HEAVEN. 


She darted away before I could speak, and I 
walked on toward the house, in no mood to en¬ 
counter the woman at that moment. I saw 
Jessie and Mr. Lee standing upon the terrace; 
he turned and went into the house after a few 
seconds. I paused a moment, collected myself 


as well as I was able, and walked toward the 
spot where Jessie stood, determined to tell her 
at once of my visit to Mr. Boswotth, and urge 
her to comply with the request which he had 
made before I left him. 

(to bk continued.) 


THERE IS NO NIGHT IN HEAVEN. 

BT CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Toni is no Night in Heaven, 
Bren comes never there; 

The skies are always cloudless, 
Fragrant the morning air. 
Ambrosial breezes, wandering 
’Mid flowers of radiant hue, 
Sweep from their starry bosoms 
The soft, empyrean dew. 

There is no Night in heaven 1 
Angels, with wings of light. 
Fan back the gloomy shadows, 
Dispel the dreary night; 

And morning, in its glory, 

Shines ever brightly there— 
There is no room for sorrow, 

Vain regret, or weary care. 

There is no Night in Heaven! 

Day, fadeless, glad, and bright, 
8preads her fair robes forever 
Around the realm of light; 


The ran clouds not his splendor 
Behind enshadowing hills. 

For God, with light celestial, 

The land of Aiden Alls. 

There is no Night in Heaven 1 
Unfading, silvery beams 
Fall gently on the streamlets 
In spirit-soothing gleams; 

And rich harp music, swelling 
From angel choirs divine, 
Wraps the glad soul in transport. 
With grandeur so sublime. 

There is no Night in Heaven 1 
No clouds of mantling gloom. 
The shades of sin and darkness 
Can never, never come! 

His Word, the great Jehovah’s, 
The Truth, the Life, the Way, 
Will guide us safely onward 
To Heaven’s undying dayl 


LET ME SLEEP. 

BT SABAH P. ALDBN. 


“Let me sleepP says Joyous childhood, 
Tired with frolic and with play— 

Tired with rambling through the wild wood 
All the long and golden day. 

Spring from thee is going fast. 

Life's bright morning soon is past, 

And thy childhood soon will seem 
Like the memory of a dream. 

M Let me sleep P say youth and maiden, 
Wearied now with song and mirth. 

Come sweet slumber, vision-laden, 

With the gath’Hng shades to earth. 

Short the voyage down life’s stream, 

L«t us shut our eyes and dream; 

Youth is but a Summer day, 

Soon must pass these dreams away. 

“Let me sleep!’* says manhood, weary, 
Careworn with a busy strife; m 
For the way Is dark and dreary, 

I shall wake with newer life. 


f Close my eyes, and press my brow. 

Give me rest and slumber now; 

^ Autumn flies In clouds away, 

\ Soon will fede life’s noontide ray. 

\ u Let me sleep P the daylight waneth I 

\ 8ay« the worn-out aged one; 

. Little now of life remaineth, 

J I may wake beyond the ran. 

> Many Winters, o’er me sped, 

> Leave their frosts upon my head; 
Winter’s flight to me will bring 

^ Heaven’s bright, sternal Spring. 

S 

S 

\ We shall slumber—all shall slumber— 

\ We shall lay us down to rest 

s With the untold, countless number, 

£ Sleeping on their mother’s breast; 

\ For there cometh sleep to all, 

$ Cometh coffin, shroud, and pall; 

\ Death shall close the weary eyes— 

* They shall ope beyond the skies! 
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COTTAGE Ilf THE RURAL GOTHIC STYLE. 


BT R. A. WILLIAMS. 



It is our purpose to present to our readers, < We here present our readers with a per- 
occasionally, original designs for suburban resi- $ spective view of a small cottage in the rural 
dences and cottages, prepared by eminent archi- $ Gothic style, from a design by R. A. Williams, 
tects, expressly for “Peterson.” The cottages \ Esq. Its general effect is pleasing, and it will 
will be so designed that they may be con- < furnish accommodations for a small family— the 
structed at a price, placing an ornamental and £ sizes of the rooms are given. The second storj 
tonvenient homestead within the power of any < would contain three bed-rooms with stairs and 
one designing to build. In a country like ours, store room. Built of wood and plainly finished 
where the means of building are so general { inside, it would cost about $7.50. If unplaned 
among the people, it is surprising that there is ^ boards, it should be yellow-washed, which, with 
no more attempt made at ornament, both in the % white window-frames, etc., and the rustic pil- 
dwelling and grounds of the middle classes. $ lars of cedar or other wood, would give a rery 
The plans we shall give, monthly, will bo in- ^ picturesque appearance. The plans below maks 
tended to improve taste in this matter. ^ the interior arrangement sufficiently plain. 
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Wk give, this month, a pattern of a beautiful 
Polonaise Traveling-Dress, accompanied by dia¬ 
grams by which it may be cut out. The dia¬ 
grams of the fronts and backs are not given the 
full length; but we give all that is necessary; 
and they may be extended according to the size 
of the wearer. Of course the gores also are to 
be extended. 

No. 1. Front, a . 

No. 2. Front, b. 

No. 3. Back, a. 

No. 4. Back, b. 

No. 5. Sleeve. * \ 

No. 6. Cu n. ! 


To make the front, join A A, and B B. For 
under the arm, join C C and D D; and join £ E 
and F F on the skirt. Make one large box plait 
of the fullness, coming under the arm. Join 
H H and 11 to make the side-body, of the back, 
as far as the waist. Join K K and L L on the 
skirt, plaiting in the fullness. Make a seam 
from P to M on the sleeve. Join the cuff at 
M M and 0 0. 

This makes a very stylish traveling-dress. 
We give it thus, in advance of the season, in 
order that our fair friends may have time 
to make their traveling-dresses before summer 
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WATCH-POCKET. 


BT MRS. WARRIH. 



Material**.— Cotton, No. 20. Quarter of a \ First, place the tissue paper orer the engrav- 
yard of Penelope canvas, that which has 12 j ing, and with brush and ink trace off the entire 
double threads to the inch; 6 skeins of magenta- s outline, but only the upper or pointed part of 
colored Berlin wool, and one skein of black; | the design; then on another part of the paper 
half an os. each of opaque white, crystal, and ? trace off the pocket part of outline and design; 
chalk-beads, sufficiently large to cover the £ this pocket part must be cut a trifle larger in 
threads of canvas; a bunch of No. 10 steel \ the canvas than the outline taken off in paper, 
beads, and five good-sized pearl beads, to fill l and another ink tracing made outside. This 
in the center of each flower. Use ink, in which £ will allow of the pocket hanging fuller than the 
put a little loaf sugar and a camel’s hair brush, ^ back, for the reception of the watch. Now work 
and a piece of tissue paper. * the outline in black wool, then fill in all but the 
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baby’s mitten in crochet. 


design with magenta-colored wool. The stems s of the leaf in chalk, the lower of crystal beads; 
and veins of leaves are all of steel beads. There $ the edge has four or five chalk beads, crossed 
are six divisions, or leaves, of flower; one leaf $ slantways over. Previously to putting the beads 
must have all chalk beads; the two leaves on $ on edge y or sewing on the pearls, slightly tack 
each side of it be opaque white; the two next $ with tin tacks the work on to a board, the right 
of crystal, and the lowest, opposite to the chalk. $ side downward; then with gum water brush it 
The crystal beads must be threaded with black i well over; when dry remove it, cut off the 
cotton. By this arrangement of the beads, l superfluous canvas, tack down the edge, line 
shade of tint is given to the flower. The leaves } both the back and pocket with silk, then sev 
on stem must be sewed on each stitch of the $on the edge of beads, 
corners, the vein of steel beads, the upper part' 




BABY’S MITTEN IN CROCHET. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVES, 



Materials. —J oi. gray single zephyr; } oz. 5 work 8 rows plain, 2 rows narrowing off to i 
crimson zephyr. jj point. Work in dc around the hand 1 row; 

With the gray wool make a ch of 40 stitches, ij 2nd, 3rd, and 4th rows widen every 10th stitch; 
join. Work round in so 4 rows; work back- $ 6 rows plain. Tie on the colored wool, and 
ward and forward 8 rows to make the place for ^ work 4 rows of shells, 5 dc stitches to the shell 
the thumb; 5 rows work round; 3 rows nan—$ 1 ch stitch between. Finish with cord and taa- 
rowing every other stitch, bringing the work to $ sels, or ribbon at the wrist, 
a point. Take up the stitches for the thumb, s 


CLOVER-LEAF: IN TATTING. 



j; Make four pearl stitches and loop, until yon 
s have five loops; draw up; then make five seal* 
$ lops, and join each one in the loops made at 
s first. A subscriber sends this pattern, which 
i will be new to many. 
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LADY'S NETTED WORK-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



\ This is a very beautiful affair, which can be 

[ easily agd economically made. The foundation 
of the bag is netted, in diamond netting, with 
; black purse-twist. All of the solid squares, 

; seen in the full-sized pattern below, are to be 
I darned in with white floss silk; and the dotted 
; squares in yellow floss silk. Both sides of the 
bag are to be made after this pattern. When 
[ the netting is finished, cut a piece of thin card- 
; board of the size of netting, and cover, on both 
i sides, with crimson silk. Next stretch the net- 
\ ting over this. Finish the bag with tassels of 
J the color of the lining, with a little gold thread 
; intermixed. For strings use crimson and gold 
t cord. 
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FANCY BASKET IN CROCHET. 


BT MBS. JAN1 WEAVER. 

Fob the engraving, see front of the number, * miss 1, 5 do over the 7 dc as before, *. Repeat 
where the basket is printed in colors. £ all around, join. 

Materials. —1 spool white crochet cotton, '< 10 th Row.—& ch, 2 dc over the 6 do of last 

No. 14; 1 spool pink crochet cotton, No. 14; j row, * 2 ch; miss 1, 1 dc, 2 ch; miss 1, 1 dc, 2 
finest steel hoops. 5 ch; miss 1, 1 dc, 2 ch, 3 dc over the 5 dc as be- 

With the white cotton make a ch of 8. Join, } fore, *. Repeat, 
into that work 18 dc stitches, join. I 11<A Rote. —3 ch, *; miss 1, 1 dc, 2 ch, 1 dc; 

1«* Row. —Work all round in sc. j miss 1, 2 ch, *. Repeat. 

2nd, 3rd and 4th Rows .—Work in dc, widening \ For the Edge. —Tie in the pink cotton, 

enough to keep the work flat. ^ 1st Row. —Work in sc. 

btk Row .—Work in sc, making the stitches in > 2nd Row. —4 dc, * 2 ch, 4 dc, 2 ch, 4 dc, *. 

the upper edge of the chain made by the last l Repeat all around the row. 
row. | 8rd Row .—3 ch, 2 dc over the 4 dc of 2nd 

6 th Row .—Turn the work from right to left, s row, * 8 ch, 1 do in the loop made by the 2 ch 
working backward in dc, making the stitches in 5 stitches of the 2nd row; 3 ch, 2 dc over the next 
the under edge of the chain made by 4th row. \ 4 dc, *. Repeat. This completes the sides of 
This row forms the foundation for the sides of | the basket. 

the basket. ^ The Babe. —Tie the pink cotton to the 5th 

7th Row. —3 ch, 8 dc, * 2 ch, 9 dc, 2 ch, 9 4 row, 4 dc, with 8 ch between all round the row; 

dc, *. Repeat all around the row, joining the 5 then 1 row of sc. Finish off with 1 row of cb, 

last stitch to the first stitch, which was made J taking up 1 stitch at the points, making 3 cb 
by the 3 ch stitches at the beginning of the row. ^ between every point. 

8 th Row .—3 ch, 6 dc over the 9 dc of last $ Hanule. —With the white cotton make a ch 

row, * 2 ch, 1 do. stitch into the center of the s of 70 stitches. On it work 3 dc, * 1 ch; miss 

two ch stitches made in 7th row, 2 ch, 7 dc $ 1, 3 dc, *. Repeat to the end. Join the pink 
over the 9 dc as before, *. Repeat, joining as $ cotton, 5 ch, 1 sc between the. 3 dc stitches of 
in the 7th row. s white. Repeat all round 2 rows of pink. Sew 

9 th Row. —3 ch, 4 dc over the 7 dc of 7th row, \ on the handle, starch and shape until dry. 

* 2 ch; miss 1, 1 dc, 2 ch; miss 1, 1 dc, 2 ch; > 



Materials. —1£ oz. blue single zephyr; J oz. * 1st Row .—Work in sc, widening 3 stitebes in 
Chinchilla. $ the 6th, or middle stitch. 

With the blue wool make a ch of 11 stitches. \ 2nd Row .—Work in the same way, making 3 
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stitches in the middle stitch of 1st row; but \ the toe of the slipper; 12 stitches for the sides; 
observe to work always into the under loop of ^ work 12 rows plain. Sew the side to the toe, 
ch stitch made by the previous row, otherwise £ and edge all round with 1 row of shells worked 
the work will not be ridged. Repeat the blue $ with blue. Turn over the point on the top of 
4 rows, Chinchilla 4 rows, and in this manner i the slipper. Sew the slipper to a cork-sole, 
alternate the colors, until you have 30 rows of \ and run an elastic in the top of slipper, 
work, er 15 rows of ridge work. This is for < 


• NETTED BED FRINGE. 

BT MRS. W A HR BN. 



Materials. —Cotton, No. 6, and cotton for ? Border, with wide Mesh. —Net 7 stitches 
darning the pattern. Two meshes, one round, s into a loop, 1 stitch into next loop, and continue, 
which should measure in the string which should \ 2nd and 3rd rows with round mesh; two rows, 
be placed round it half an ipch; and one flat $ or one diamond, 
mesh, a full half inch in width; a long netting l 4th row, wide mesh—one row. 
needle. > Outside row, wide mesh—one row, taking the 

Foundation. —Net on a string four diamonds, * seven loops into one. 
and continue netting for as long as may be re- s In the center of foundation draw a row of 
quired these four diamonds; then gather one > diamonds, and along the edge work with needle 
edge of this length of netting into a string; on \ and some cotton a single stitch in each diamond, 
the other edge net two rows of netting to form j turning back at the end of length of netting, the 
one diamond. } reverse way. 


AN INFANT'S HOOD. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the front of the number we give an engrav- ^ front, full sise, to show the pattermfor the braid, 
ing of an infant's hood, to be made of white $ The eape is to be braided to match the rest, 
nsrino, and braided with narrow silk braid. {The hood should have a quilted silk lining, to 
W| pro* also, half the crown and part of the S make it soft to the head. 
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KNITTED LEGGIN. 


BT MB8. JANE HATH. 



\ Materials.— 1 os. colored single xephjr; 1 

{ os. white single sephyr; small bone needles. 

$ With the white wool oast on 51 stitches. 

1 Knit 2 rows plain. 

I 8 rd Roto .—Knit 2 stitches plain, * throw the 
? thread forward, knit 1, slip and bind, knit 1, * 

? Repeat to the end of the row. 
s 4th Roto. —Purl. 

\ This pattern to be repeated 6 times. 

\ 2 rows plain, 1 row widen and narrow. 60 

I rows plain, or in block of 4 stitches plain and 
4 purled, knitting 4 rows to form the block. 
Tho next row of blocks, reverse; knitting the 
plain stitches over the purled ones of last row, 
jj and the reverse. 

$ 51«l Roto .—Narrow 1 stitch at the beginning 

$ of the row. 

| 6 rows plain. 

^ bSth Row .—Narrow same as 51st 
i Tie on the colored wool, and knit either 
< plain or ribbed as in a stocking, narrowing 
$ every 6 rows, until the leggin is long enough 
^ for the ankle. Knit 18 rows for the ankle; then 
f for the foot, knit only the 12 center stitches, 

I * working 24 rows; after which take up all the 
stitches around the foot, and knit 10 rows 
plain. Bind off. Finish with a strap of leather 
' under the foot, and cord and tassels at the top 
v of the leggin. 




CROCHETED BASKET. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

For the engraving, see front of the number, < the center, and six around it; sew fast at the 
where the basket is printed in oolors. >. points where the rings touch, keeping them per* 

Materials.— 8 doz. smallest size curtain $ fectly flat; twelve for the second row. This 
rings; 2 spools colored crochet cotton, No. 14; !; completes the base. 

fine steel hook. ^ For the sides, two rows of rings, arranging 

Cover the tings, by working in so, with the them to stand upright; sewing as befbre. Little 
cotton (or sephyr may be substituted in its ij direction can be given for the sides, as the shape 
place); then arrange them, beginning at the i> depends upon the inclination given te the two 
center of the base of basket; place one ring in > rows of rings forming the sides. One row, laid 
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flat, for the edge, and one row at the base, as seen £ This basket may be made with two colors, if 
in the design. Cover two larger rings for the j preferred: blue and brown, or pink and white; 
handles; either sew them on, or tie with a piece > making the sides of one color entirely, and edg- 
of narrow ribbon, same color. < ing with thfe other at the top and base. 


PURSE IN CROCHET. 

BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 



$ join. Work 4 or 6 rows in sc, widening enough 
$ to keep the work flat; join the white silk 
\ (having previously threaded the beads upon it); 
$ work 4 stitches in sc, putting a bead at every 
\ stitch, * 4 stitches without beads, 4 stitches with 
$ beads, *; repeat all round the row; work 4 rows 
•: i n this manner, widening on the blocks where 
there are no beads; 4 rows of green, still widen- 
| ing only enough to keep the work flat; 4 rows 
^ of white, with beads, as before; finish with 8 
\ rows green. The number of rows to be worked 
^ depends upon the siie of the hook, also upon 
£ the manner of working. Some persons working 

I much closer than others, several rows more or 
less will not affect the design of the purse. 
This completes one side of the purse. The 
Materials.—1 skein white purse twist; 1 $ othe r work in the same way. Join the two 
skein emerald green; bunch gold beads, No. 6; \ **4es about half way, leaving space enough for 

fine steel crochet hook; gilt clasp. I the clasp; finish with a fringe of beads, as seen 

With th. green silk make a ch of 8 stitches, ! in tbe design. 


INSERTION: IN TATTING. 



< Make a scallop; turn it over; make one pearl 
* stitch, join it, proceed as before. A very simple 
$ pattern, yet a very pretty one, as the engraving 
^ shows. This insertion has been famished by 
> a subscriber. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Stockings. —There are some articles of dress with which 
Fashion is always meddling; it positively cannot let them 
alone. As soon as it has decided on ono particular f orm 
and color as best adapted to them, it changes its mind, 
touches and retouches, till the. original inventor of the 
aforesaid articles would be puttied to recognize hie own 
idea. But there are other portions of our ordinary apparel 
that Fashion, for the most part, leaves alone, only giving 
a hint and making a suggestion once in a way; and till 
lately stockings might be considered as belonging to this 
neglected class. Every winter merino and lambs-wool wore 
in vogue, and the pretty silk and delicate lace-work stock¬ 
ings came in as regularly as the returning swallows, and 
reigned all through the warm months of summer. 

Now, however, it appears that Fashion, having had somo 
spare time upon its hands, has resolved to do a little busi¬ 
ness with this particular article of modern costume, and 
the result of its deliberations was made public somo time 
ago, by the sudden apparition of parti-colored and diversi¬ 
fied stockings, the tints of which Were so bright and so 
glaringly contrasted, that at first sight ono supposed that 
the wearers must be going to take part In somo fancy ball, 
and that ft very great majority of them had selected the 
dress of a cardinal, with such slight variations as their im¬ 
aginations might suggest. Red and black, red and white, 
mauve and gray, dance before one’s astonished eyes in all 
the shop windows, and beneath all those ample Bouncings 
that sweep so gracefully along tho pavement; positively 
one’s attention is directed to tho rainbow-spanned ankles 
(rainbows have no black in thorn, to be sure, but never 
mind that, the figure of speech does all the same), and one 
takes note of their neat proportions in a way that one 
would not be so sure to do, were they less gaily bedizened. 

Do we like colored stockings? Well, they are odd, they 
are a change, and rather pretty too, in thomselvos, espe¬ 
cially when the wearers have an eye for harmony, and 
adapt the rest of their costume to those brilliant tints; not 
when mauve skirts flutter over magenta-colored stockings 
—a phenomenon that occasionally reveals itself to atten¬ 
tive eyes. 

ABodr Borrowers. —A Georgia subscriber begs us to say 
a word about borrowers. 8 ho writesTell them they 
ought to be ashamed of themselves; that they are defraud¬ 
ing the editor; that the subscriber pays for the Magazine 
for her own benefit and not for theirs. I hardly get the 
loaves cut, before In comes Sylva, out of breath, saying, 

* Missus says, send her your Peterson, she wants to read The 
Broken Life; she’ll retain It.* How can I refuse? 80 I 
hand it to her with as good grace as possible, and that is 
tho last I see of it for weeks. At last , 4 Missus* sends it 
home, half worn out by constant thumbing. Now I am 
sick and tired of borrowers. If they would wait until I 
had read the Magazine, and would take good care of it, I 
would not care so much. Is there no romedy? If a Maga¬ 
zine is worth borrowing, it is worth subscribing for; there¬ 
fore tell our borrowing friends to quit borrowing and sub¬ 
scribe at once.” 

As the Turks say, “ Hoar and obey.** 

Drawing-Room Balls.—A t tho request of one of onr sub¬ 
scribers, we give tho following instructions fur making 
these safe and pretty balls. Cut two circular pieces of 
cardboard the size of the top of a tumbler; out of the center 
&62 


of each must be cut a small rourid, the size of a penny piece. 

, Lay them together and work round them over and over, 
\ with as many different colored worsteds as you may choose, 
\ the brighter the colors the better the effect, selecting those 
s which contrast well togother. The worsteds may be joined 
J with a tight knot, whenever required, without injury to 
^ the ball. This working round and round must be continued 
\ until the round in the center is quite filled in, and will hold 
s no more. Then carefully cut the worsted through all round 
\ exactly at the edge of the two pieces of cardboard; intro- 
\ duce a strong twine between the two, and tie it very firmly 
s and securely in a strong knot, tsar away the two piece* of 
\ cardboard, and there will appear a very elegant drawing- 
^ room plaything for a child. 

s French Hem for Frills, etc. — A very pretty effect is seme- 
\ times produced by the most simple means. A little stitch 
i> in needlework is now much used in Paris for the edge* of 
n different articles, which is ornamental and very quickly 
s dono. If for frills for caps, morning-dresses, etc., or where 
\ & great length would have to be hemmed, a considerable 
s amount of time and work is saved by this simple plan, 
^ which consists of foldiug down a narrow hem and working 
£ over it a row of stitches in ingrain scarlet cotton, similar 
s to whipping, only the stitches should not be quite so doss 
\ together, leturning from the SDd back again, so that ths 
\ stitches are in the contrary direction, and form a continue 

* tion of crossed stitches of perfect regularity. Tbs Parisiu 

* ladies apply this stitch to many purpoeos, and we have 
' seen it havo a very good effect for the edges of pocket-band- 
I kerchiefs, as woll as those of the small linen collars and 
^ cuffs which are so much worn In morning costume, end 
s also for a variety of other articles. 

<, “Its Priceless Worth.” —The New Lisbon (WU.) Bcpub- 

\ licon says:—“We have been talking for year* in praise of 
$ ‘Peterson’s Magazine,’ and yet we have but just begun to 
tell of Its priceless worth. Those who are acquainted with 
^ this work will not gainsay us, when Wo declare to ths 
^ stranger of Peterson—and ohl how long wilt thou be s 
stranger?—that there is not a three dollar magazine pub- 
\ llshed in the United States, that contains an equal number 
J of fashion plates, silk, wool, and muslin embroideries. And 
l there is no other magazine that can surpass ‘ Peterson* In 

* his mezzotints and other engravings.” 

^ Consumption.—I t is in early childhood that the fctal 

< disease, consumption, can most be encouraged or diawm 
'< aged by a mother. Sufficient clothing, guarding again* 
i> colds and ohills, plenty of wholesome sleep on n wool 

^ tress (not on an enervating bed of down), plenty of nhln- 
^ tions, sometimes sponging the chest with vinegar And 
$ water, plenty of often-repeated, but never fatiguing eier- 
s ciso, plenty of simply nutrition* food—these sweetened end 
enlivened with an onllghtcnod household cheerfulness for* 
the best prescription that we can offer. 

s Morality and Religion.— The Phoenix (R. L) Journal 
$ nays:—“The stories of 4 Petemon’ are acknowledged to be 
$ tho best published In any magazine in the country. I» 
5 them vice is never arrayed in the garb of virtue, but tbs 
j; principles of morality and religion are always inculcated. 

* Tho pictorial embellishments of this number stand unii* 

< valed. To all of onr friends who are desirous of procuring 

* a popular Magazine for a small sum, we would unheal tat’- 
> ingly recomround Peterson’s.** 
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Nxw Music.—Winner’s Dime Book of Violin or Flute 
Tunes, Nos. 7, 8, and 0, are just issued. These numbers 
contain the latest and most fashionable airs of the day, 
arranged in a plain and easy manner, among which will 
be found two sets of plain Cotillions, the celebrated dance, 
•Seeping Maggie;’* the beautiful melody of the “Ring my 
Mother Wore;” also Opera and Ballad airs of a good selec¬ 
tion. Published by 8ep. Winner, 716 Spring Garden street, 
Philadelphia. Price ten oents each number. Copies sent 
by mail (postage paid) upon receipt of the price in stamps 
Ur cash. Address the publisher. 

To Traxspk a a Pattern to Velvet.— Lay the velvet on a 
board, fastening it down with a few small tacks round its 
edges. Make a tracing of the design upon thin cartridge 
paper, and prick it through on every lino with a needle. 
Uy the paper in its exact position on tho velret, keeping 
it in its place by means of weights at the corners. Scatter 
over this some whito lead in fine powder, then lift the 
paper away, and an outline will appear in white dots. Mix 
a little of the white lead with gum water, and take a fine 
camel-hair pencil and go over every dot, to save them from 
erasure. 

Exercise. —Exercise should not be continued after the 
effort has become at all painful. Our muscles, like the rest 
of our bodies, are made susceptible of pain for the benefi¬ 
cent purpose that we may know that they are in danger, 


\ History of the United Netherlands, from, the death of 
s William the Silent to the Synod of Dart , with a full view 
\ of the EnglishrDuteh struggle against Spain, and of the 
; origin and destruction of the Spanish Armada. By John 
\ Lothrop Motley, D.C.L. 2 vole., 8 vo. New York: Harper 
s 4 Brothers. Philada: T. B. Ftterson 4 Brothers .—This 

> is a continuation of the “ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 
]> whose appoaranco, a few yoars ago, revealed to the world 
^ that a new historian, worthy to take rank with Macaulay, 
i; Fronde, Bancroft, and Prescott, had risen np in our midst, 
s Nor is the present work inferior, in any respect, to its pre- 

> decossor. On the contrary, it exhibits a greater maturity 
s of power than the “Rise of the Dutch Republic,” and 
s though the proportions of the story are not as well pre- 

> served as in that work, it approaches, on tho whole, more 
j nearly to a master-piece. It is difficult, in reading Motley, 

\ not to compare him with Prescott, whose history of Philip 
\ the Second, a principal actor in those events, was cut off, 
s alas I by death. We think Motley a more exhaustive 
5 student than Prescott, having found him, in details where 

Prescott erred, invariably correct. He is not inferior in 
\ pictorial power, to say the least, to Prescott. But, on the 
| other hand, Motley luu not the broad charity of the author 
{ of “ Ferdinand and Isabella.” There is as much difference 
between these two great historians, in this particular, as 
there was between Shakspeare and Danto. It will require 
two additional volumes to finish ths work. 


sad may thus be excited to do everything in our power to 
remove them from it. It is a mistaken notion that exer¬ 
cise of all kinds and under all circumstances is beneficial. 
Unless it Is adapted to the condition of tho muscles, it will 
prove the agent of death—not the giver of health. 

How to Eat an Boo. —As we believe there are few who 
know how to eat an egg properly, wo shall give the secret. 
By the nraal mode of introducing the salt it will not mix 
or incorporate with the egg; the result is, you either get a 
quantity of salt without egg, or egg without salt. Put in 
a drop or two of water, tea, coffee, or other liquid you may 
have on the table at tho time, then add the salt, and stir. 
The result is fax more agreeable; the drop of liquid is not 
tested. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Elsie Tenner: A Romance of Destiny. By Oliver Wen¬ 
dell Holmes. 2 vols., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor 4 Fields .— 
The peculiarity of this book, we think, is its suggestiveness. 
It has, indeed, other merits, and great ones. Its English is 
of the purest. It is full of quiet humor. Its heroine, 
Bale Tenner, is that rare thing in fiction, an original con¬ 
ception. But its suggestlvenees is, alter all, its highest 
charm. Full of thought itselfi at least full of thought for 
a romance, it is even more remarkable for its magnetism 
in making others think. In this respect it Is like one of 
the best books of its kind that England has lately pro¬ 
duced; we mean “The Recreations of A Country Parson,” 
which, wo are glad to hear, has reached a second edition 
already in tho United States. But we suppose that this 
suggest! veness, much as we prize it, will be the last quality 
far which ordinary novel readers will bny the book. The 
strange character of Elsie Tenner, half womanly, half 
make-like, will be the attraction with tbs public at large. 
Dr. Holmes, in hfs preface, says that a grave scientific doc¬ 
trine underlies this delineation, and that, though the con- 


s Flowers of Hope and Memory. A Collection of Poems. 
• By Cornelia J. M. Jordan. 1 vol., 12 mo. Richmond , Fa : 
| A. Morris .—A collection of poems, on various subjects, by 

> a lady of tho South. The dedication is very beautiful:— 
\ “To the Fireside and the Grave, tho Living and tho Dead 
| of. a Broken Home-Circle.” The poems are of various de- 
\ groes of merit, but are generally tender, graceful and musi- 
i cal. We have marked one for quotation in our next number. 

> The volume is exquisitely got up, the paper being of that 


creamy tint which book fanciers adore, and the type clear 
and elegant. A portrait of the author embellishes tho 
volume. 

A Message from the Sea and the Uncommercial Traveler. 
By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson 
4 Brothers .—We have here the last work of the author of 
“ The Pickwick Papors.” It is a collection of tales, written 
as only “Boz” can write, and woven together into two 
larger tales, as only “ Boz” can weave. Of the two, we like 
best “Tho Message from the Sea,” though both are good. 
As tho price of the book is only fifty cents, tens of thou¬ 
sands ought to be sold. 

The Great Preparation; or, Redemption Draweth Nigh. 
By the Rev. John Gumming, D. D., F. R. S. G. Second 
Series. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Rudd 4 Carleton .— 
There has been much interest to see this, the conclusion of 
“The Great Preparation.” We noticed the first volume, on 
Its appearance, several months ago, and since then have 
received numerous inquiries as to when this one would be 
oat. 

Prayers for Rulers; or, Duty of Christian Patriots. By 
Rev. William Adams, D. D. 1 vol., 12 mo., 41 pp. New 
York: Rudd 4 Carleton .—This is a discourse, preached in 
the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York, on 
the day of the N&tipnal Fast, January 4,1861. Its author 
is well known in tho religious world, as one of the ablest 
and most eloquent divines of his persuasion. 


eeption of the heroine was purely imaginary, he has, since Address Before the Montgomery County Agricultural 
ths story has been In progr a m, received proof of tho ,j Society. By Alonso C. Paige, LL. D. 1 vol., 8 vo., 22 pp. 
existence of each a character. The broad fun of CoL Canajakorie, N. Y.: Radii Print .—This is a scholarly, 
fipnwrle's ball, and of the widow Bowen’s tea-party, will be thoughtful address, very far superior to ordinary essays of 
anjoyed. by a different set of readers, quite as much as its kind. Its peroration is quick, sharp, decisive, ringing 
Bkfe Tenner. The work Is printed in excel l ent style. \ out groat truths in stirring language. 
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HOUSEHOLD CORNER. — HORTICULTURAL. 


HOUSEHOLD CORNER. 

How to give a Dinner. — The direction of a table it no 
inconsiderable branch of a lady’s da lies, as it involves 
judgment in expenditure, respectability of appearance, 
and the comfort of her husband as well as of those who 
l»artake of their hospitality. Inattention to it is always 
inexcusable, and should be avoided for tho lady's own sake, 
as it occasions a disagreeable degreo of bustlo and evident 
annoyance to herself, which is never observable in a well- 
regulated establishment. In doing the honors of her table, 
the mode of carving is also of importance, and will be 
treated of in a future chapter. 

The mode of covering the table differs according to taste. 
It is not the multiplicity of dishes, but the choice, tho 
dressing, and the neat look of the whole, which give an 
air of refinement to a table. There should always be more 
than the necessary quantity of plate, or plated ware, and 
glass, to afford a certain appearance of elegance; and those, 
with a clean cloth and a neatly-dressed attendant, will show 
that tho habits of the family are those of gentility. For 
a small party, or a tete-a-tete, a dumb waiter is a convenient 
contrivance, as it partly saves the attendance of servants. 
The cruets should be looked to and filled every day an hour 
before dinner; and much trouble and irregularity are 
saved, when there is company, if servants are accustomed 
to prepare the table and sideboard in similar order every 
day. Too many or too few dishes aro extremes not un¬ 
common : the former encumbering the dinner with a super¬ 
fluity which partakes of vulgarity, whilst tho latter has 
the appearance of poverty or penuriousness. 

In all situations of life the entertainraont should be no 
lees suited to the station than to tho fortune of the enter¬ 
tainer, as well as to the number and rank of those invited. 
If the arrangements of tablo be properly studied, a degree 
of elegance is attainable under all circumstances, however 
economical; and tho plainest fare, if carefully dressed, may 
bo made to furnish dishes which every one will eat with 
relish. 

Should there be only a joint and a pudding, they should 
always be served up separately; and the dishes, however 
small the party, should always form two courses. Thus, 
iu tho old-fashioned style of entertaining a couple of 
friends with “fish, soup, and a roast,” the soup and fish 
should be placed at tho top and bottom of the table, re¬ 
moved by the Joint with vegetables and pastry; or, should 
the company consist of eight or ten, a couple or more of 
side dishes in tho first course, with game and a pudding In 
the second, accompanied by confectionery, would be quite 
sufficient. 

In most of the books which treat of cookery, various bills 
of fare are given which are never exactly followod. The 
mistress should select those dishes which are most in 
season. The cuts which are inserted in some of those lists 
pot the soup in the middle of tho table, where it should 
never be placed. For a small party a single lamp in the 
center is sufficient; but for a larger number the room 
should be lighted with lamps hung over the table, and the 
center ornamented with flowers. 

Kee? tour own Accounts.— The mistress of a family 
should never forget that the welfare and good management 
of the house depend on the eye of the suporior, and, con¬ 
sequently, that nothing is too trifling for her notice where¬ 
by waste may be avoided, or order maintained. If she has 
never been accustomed, while single, to think of family 
management, let her not, upon that account, foar that she 
cannot attain it: sbo may consult others who are more 
experienced, and acquaint herself with the necessary quan¬ 
tities, quality, and prices of the several articles of expendi¬ 
ture in a family, in proportion to the number it consists of. 
The chitf duties of life are within the reach of humble 
abilities, and she whose aim is to fhlflU them, will rarely 


' ever foil to acquit herself well. United with, and, porhapa 
i crowning all the virtues of tho female character is that 
well-directed ductility of mind which, occasionally, bends 
its attention to the smaller objects of life, knowing them 
to be often scarcely less essential than tho greater. 

A minute account of the annual income and the times 
\ of payment should be kept in writing; likewise an estimate 
s of tho supposed amount of each article of expense; and 
J those who are early accustomed to calculations on domestic 
} articles will acquire so accurate a knowledge of what their 
\ establishment requires as will enable them to keep the 

< happy medium between prodigality and parsimony. 

? In apportioning tho items of expenditure of a family, 
> something should always be assigned for the use of the 

< poor, which enables any pressing case of distress to be at 
\ once attended to, without a question “ whether the money 
n can be spared." Much might be done for the poor, if cars 

( were taken to keep a pan into which every bone and morsel 
of spare meat, vegetables, etc., wore put; these might be 
stewed, the bones taken out, and a few peas added, making 
\ a meal, two or three times a week, for any poor, deserving 
' fhmily, without increasing the flunily expenditure beyond 
; I a few pence. 

Perhaps few branches of female education are more u*e- 
;j ful than great readiness in figures. Accounts should be 
;! regularly kept, and not the smalloet article omitted to be 
$ entered. If balanced every week, or month, the income 
\ and outgoings will l>o ascertained with facility, and their 
l proportions to each other be duly observed. Some people 
? fix on stated sums to bo appropriated to each different 

I article, as houso, clothes, pocket, education of children, sic. 
Whatever may be the amount of household expenditure, 
a certain mode should be adopted and strictly adhered to. 

, Besides the regular account-book, in which the receipt of 
\ money and every payment should be regularly entered, s 
s commonplace-book should be always at hand for the entry 
$ of observations regarding agreements with servants, trades¬ 
men, and various other subjects. 


HORTICULTURAL, 
jj Ecoxomcal Plant PsoTECToas.-*The first and host method 

\ is to get a common garden frame, made of whatever size 
$ you think proper, either with one, two, or three lights; but 
s instead of having them glazed, as is the usual custom, have 



s some cheap calko stretched upon the* frame, quite tight, 
< and afterward made water-proof by means of a competition 
\ directions for the making of which are given farther on; sad 
s for the plan, see Fig. 1. 

I ' The next consists of six stokes being driven tote tim 

ground in a circle, at equal distances from each other, ®d 
two hoops, whose size and diametrical proportions ms* 
dopend entirely upon the extent of the plant or tree 
desire to surround—one to be nailed within an inch of tfca 
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lop of the rapports, the other about half-way down, 
afterward covered with water-proof calico, as Fig. 1 
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The third and last, though by no means the least import¬ 
ant, is not a new idea, bnt equally useful In Its way for 
square beds of plants. It consists of a sufficient number of 
arches, which may be formed with hoops from an old tub, 
which have opened, pointed at each ond, and thrust Into 
the ground at the extreme edges of tho bed, at about eigh¬ 
teen Inches apart all the way down. Then place a straight 
stick or lath on the top, and one on each side, about twolvo 
inches from the ground; tie each arch securely to tbeso 
sticks, and you will have a frame strong enough to hold the 
water-proof calico, taking care, however, that in both cases 
the material used aa a covering reaches the ground, where 
it will have to be secured, as, without it is, the plants would 
be as well and better off without any covering at all; for 
yon could but lose them, and you would be sure td do that 
if yon neglected the above caution, and have the mortlfica- 
ti « of knowing you bad taken tho troublo to make a frame 
which, (or the want of a little forethought, failed to pro- 
dace the effect desired, namely, the protection of your 
favorites. 

To gire them air and light, you must contrive to have 
some portion of the coverings movable, for which purpose 
the top is preferable. Open these doors or windows, as I 
may term them, whenever the weather will permit, but 
dose them at night, or, in (act, as often as you think there 
Is any danger of their taking harm. 

tiers is a receipt far water-proof dressing, which I have 
frequently used, and found efficacious:—Get some thin, 
cheap calico, and after having stretched it on your frames 
(or, if required, in a piece, on the ground) quite tight, then 
oover it, by means of a brush, with a composition made of 
two pints of pale old linseed oil, one ounce of sugar of lead, 
sad four ounces of white resin. The sugar of load is to be 
ground with a little of the oil, after which add the remain¬ 
der, end the resin, and mix thsao ingredients well together 
while warm 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

DrsmtUL—The Inability of the stomach to prepare, 
from the (bod-eater, the nourishment requisite to sustain 
the body, sod to supply it with pure blood, Is treated, in a 
fate number of Ifall's Journal of Health, in a very lucid 
manner. The editor alleges that, among a doaen dyspeptics, 
ao two will have the same predominant symptoms, either 
la nature or locality; and as these persons differ further in 
•ge, sax, temperament, constitution, occupation, and habile 
<f mind and body, it is the height of absurdity to treat any 
lwo dyspeptics precisely alike; hence the failure to cure in 
many curable cases. 

Dyspeptics of high mental power and of a bilious tem¬ 
perament are subject to sick headache; those who are fat 
sod phlegmatic have constipation and cold fast; while the 


thin and nervous have horrible neuralgias, which make of 
life a continued martyrdom, or they are abandoned to fore¬ 
bodings so gloomy, and even fearful, sometimes, as to eat 
out all the joy of life, and make death a longed-for event. 
Some dyspeptics are wonderfully forgetful; others have 
such an irritability of temper as to render companionship 
with them, oven for a few hoars, painful, while there is 
such a remarkable incapacity of mental concentration, of 
fixedness of purpose, that it is impossible to secure any 
connected effort for recovery. 

There are some general principles of cure applicable to 
all, and which will seldom fail of high advantages. 

1. Tho entire body should be washed, once a week, with 
soap, hot water, and a stiff brash. 

2. Wear woolen next the skin, the year round, during 
the day time only. 

3. By means of ripe fruit and berries, coarse bread, and 
other coarse food, keep the bowels acting freely once in 
every twenty-four hours. 

A Under all circumstances keep the foet always clean, 
dry, and warm. 

5. It is most indispensable to have the fulleet plenty of 
sound, regular, connected, and refreshing sleep in a clean, 
light, well-aired chamber with windows facing the ran. 

0. Spend two or three hours of every forenoon, and one 
or two of every afternoon, rain or shine, in the open air, 
in some form of interesting, exhilarating, and unweary¬ 
ing exercise—walking exercise—walking with a cheering 
and entertaining companion is the very best. 

7. Eat at regular times, and always slowly. 

8. That food is best for each which is most relished and 
is followod by the least discomfort. What may have bene¬ 
fited or iqjured one is no rnlo for another. This eighth 
item is of universal application. 

0. Take bat a teacupfhl of any kind of drink at one 
meal, and let that bo hot. 

10. Conflno yourself to coarse bread of corn, rye, or 
wheat—to ripe, fresh, perfect fruits and berrios, in their 
natural state—and to fresh, lean meats, broiled or roasted, 
as moat is easier of digestion than vegetables. Milk, 
gravies, pastrios, heavy hot bread, farinas, starches, and 
greasy food in general aggravate dyspepsia by their const!- 
patiug tendencies. 

11. It is better to eat, at regular times, as often as 
hungry, but so little at once os to occasion no discomfort 
whatever. 

12. Constantly aim to divert the mind from the bodily 
condition in pleasant ways; tills is half the cure in many 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Ths Kxottid Hajcdkiuciiief.— This feat consists in tying 
a number of hard knots In a pocket-handkerchief borrowed 
from one of the company, then letting any person hold the 
knots, and by the operator merely shaking the handker¬ 
chief, all the knots become unloosed, and tho handkerchief 
is restored to its original state. 

To perform this excellent trick, get as soft a handkerchief 
as possible, and taking the opposite ends, one in each hand, 
throw the right hand over the left, and draw it through, as 
if you woro going to tie a knot in the nsnal way. Again 
throw the right hand end over tho left, and give the left 
hand end to some person to pull, you at tho same time pull¬ 
ing tho right hand end with your right hand, while your 
left hand holds the handkerchief just behind the knot. 
Press the thumb of your left hand against the knot to pre¬ 
vent its slipping, always taking care to let the person to 
whom yon gave one end pall first: so that, in fact, he is 
only palling against your Uft hand. 
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POPULAR GAMES. ETC.-RECEIPTS. 


Too now tie another knot exactly in the tame way as the 
first, taking care always to throw the right hand end over 
the left. As you go on tying the knots, yon will find the 
right hand end of the handkerchief decreasing considerably 
in length, while the left hand one remains nearly as long 
as at first; because, in fact, yon are merely tying the right 
hand end round the left. To prerent this from being noticed, 
you should stoop down a little after each knot, and pretend 
to pull the knots tighter; while, at the same time, yon press 
the thumb of the right hand against the knot, and with the 
fingers and palm of the same hand, draw the handkerchief, 
so as to mako the left hand end shorter, keeping it at each 
knot as nearly the length of the right band end as possible. 

When you have tied as many knots as the handkerchief 
will admit of, hand them round for the company to feel that 
they are firm knots; then hold the handkerchief in your 
right hand, just below the knots, and with the left hand 
turn the loose part of the center of the handkerchief over 
them, desiring some person to hold them. Before they take 
tire handkerchief in band, you draw out the right hand end 
of the handkerchief, which you have in the right hand, and 
which you may easily do, and the knots being still held 
together by the loose part of the handkerchief, tho person 
who holds tho handkerchief will declare ho feels them: you 
then take hold of one of the ends of tho handkerchief which 
hangs down, and desiro him to repeat after you, one—two— 
three—then tell him to let go, when, by giving the hand¬ 
kerchief a smart shake, the whole of the knots will become 
unloosed. 

Should you, by accident, whilst tying the knots, give tho 
wrong end to bo pulled, a hard knot will be the conse¬ 
quence, and you will know when this has happened tho 
instant yon try to draw the left hand end of the handker¬ 
chief shorter. You must, therefore, turn this mistake to 
the best advantage, by asking any one of the company to 
seo how long it will tako him to untie one knot, you count¬ 
ing the seconds. When ho has untied the knot, your other 
knots will remain right as they worobofore. Having finished 
tying the knots, let tho same person hold thorn, and tell 
him that, as bo took two minutes to untio one knot, ho 
ought to allow you fourteen minutes to nntio the seven; 
but as you do not wish to tako any advantage, you will bo 
satisfied with fourteen seconds. 

You may excito somo laughter during the performance of 
this trick, by desiring those who pull tho knots along with 
you, to pull as hard as they please, and not to bo afraid, as 
the handkorchicf Is not yours; you may likewise go to tho 
Owner of tho handkerchief, and desire him to assist you io 
polling a knot, saying, that if tho handkerchief is tobetom, 
it is only right that he should bavo a sharo of it; you may 
likewise say that he does not pull very hard, which will 
oauae a laugh against him. 


POPULAR GAMES, ETC. 

Foapxm.—Young people are often at a loss for good for¬ 
feits in their games. In tho nbsenco of advice upon the 
•uhjoct, the penalties they impose aro sometimes vulgar, or 
highly absnrd. creating confusion where Innocent pleasure 
la designed. Tho following are suggested to help our young 
friends out of the difficulty:- 

1. Mention the name of some remarkable person, and 

repeat an anecdote about him. * 

2. Recite a pieco of poetry, diverting or humorous. 

3. Think of some individual in history famed for hie jus- 
tioe. 

4. Mention one of the most recent of modern disooveriee. 

6. Keep a serious lace for five minutes. 

8. Sing a soug. 

7. A line of poetry being given, find another rhyme with 
it. 


8. The owner of tho forfeit to stand in tho center of the 
room, and every one, in turn, requeets her to assume vari¬ 
ous attitudes. 

0. Tell a riddle or conundrum. 

10. Pay a compliment and undo it after, to every oos 
present. 

11. Kiss some one through tho tongs. 

12. Dance a hornpipe. 

13. Say, “ Around tho ragged rock the ragged rascals 
ran," five times without making a mistake. 

14. Repeat the names of all the Kings of England. 

15. Put yourself through the keyhole (this is done by 
writing the word “yourself” on paper, and then putting it 
through). 

16.. Repeat the story of Alexander and Diogenes. 

17. Tell tho namo of an individual mentioned in history, 
famed for his love of truth. 

18. Find some similarity between a watch and an amus¬ 
ing companion. 

19. Repeat five times rapidly, “ Tilly Yite and is Yife vent 
to Vinsor and Vest Yickham von Yiteon Yodneaday.” 

20. Laugh in ono corner of tho room, cry in another,yawn 
in a third, and dance in the fourth. 

21. Repeat, without stopping, “ Bandy-Legg'd Boncho 
Mustachio Whlskenfusticua tho bold and brave Bombardioo 
of Bagdad helped Abomilique Blue-Beard Bashaw of Bakek 
mandob to boat down a Bumble-Bee at Balsoro." 

22. Kneel to the wittiest, bow to tho prettiest, and kiss 
the one you love the best. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Make JnvittiJc Ink .—Starch dissolved In water will. 
If employed, remain without color until It is washed over 
with a weak solution of iodino, when it assumes a bluish 
hue. Or—Dissolve green vitriol and a little nitrous acid 
in common water; write your characters with a new pen. 
Next infaso small Aleppo galls, slightly bruised in water. 
In two or three days pour the liquor off. By drawing a 
pencil, dipped In tho second solution, over the characters 
written with the first, they will appear a beautiful black. 
Or—Mix up some hog's lard very intimately with a little 
Yenetlan turpentine, and rub a small portion of It gently 
and in an equal manner over very thin paper arith a piece 
of fine sponge. When yon aro desirous to employ this pre¬ 
paration for writing secretly to a friend (or a love-letter), 
lay the above paper on that you Intend to send, and trace 
out whatever you think proper in a blnnted style, by which 
means the flit substanco win stick to the first preparation. 
The person, to read the letter must powder the sheet with 
charcoal, and it will be distinct. 

To Set Chalk Drawings .—This Is extremely difficult, be¬ 
cause they will not bear washing over with a brush. The 
only method is the previous preparation of the paper by 
washing it with a strong solution of isinglass. When quits 
dry, the surface is in a good state for making the drawing 
after which it should be inverted and held boriiontally over 
steam. The steam melts the else which absorbs the char¬ 
coal or crayon, and when it has again become dry the drsw¬ 
ing is fixod. This process may be repeated several times 
daring the progress of a drawing, the effect being loersesed 
each time. 

Strengthening the Voice ,—A weak voice Is often the 
of general weak health, and in proportion as the body can 
be strengthened, so will the voice become stronger. Attend 
to these rules:—let. Bo very temperate In eating and drink¬ 
ing. 2nd. Avoid causes of excitement, mental or bodily. 3rd. 
Read or recite daily about five hundred lines, in the highest 
speaking tone which you can comfbrtably maintain. And, 
4thly, Ilavo nothing whatever to do with advertised 
trams for strengthening the voice. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 

The Blackberry,—Vtry few regard this shrub of the 
slightest ralue—U does, however, possess some qualities 
which entitle them to the attention of others than the 
mere passerby. For instance: the blackberries hare a 
desiccative and astringent virtue, and are a most appro¬ 
priate remedy for the gums and inflammation of the ton¬ 
sils. Boerhaave affirms that the roots taken out of the 
earth in February or March, and boiled in honey, are an 
excellent remedy against dropsy. Syrup of blackberries, 
picked when only red, is oooling and astringent, in com¬ 
mon purgings or fluxes. The bruised leaves, stalks, and 
unripe fruit, applied outwardly, are said to cure ring-worms. 

Receipt/or the Bowel Complaint .—Take tincture of rhu¬ 
barb, one ounce; syrup of ditto, one and a half ounce; 
laudanum, quarter ounce; essence of peppermint, three- 
quarter ounce; mix in half a quartern of the best brandy, 
and cork tightly. When required for use, take two tea* 
vpoonfuls in half a glass of warm water, and the pain will 
be almost instantly remedied. The taste is not disagreo- 
abis. 

Antidote to Arsenic .—The efficacy of the hydrated peroxide 
of iron in cases of arsenical poisoning has long boon known; 
but this is a remedy seldom at hand when it is required. 
It has recently been shown that the carbonate or sesqui- 
exide of iron will act equally well. After the free use of 
emetics or the stomach-pump, this should be given in scruple 
doses repeated every hour. 

A Pleasant Spring Medicine.—Toko two ounces of Epsom 
salts, one ounce of cream of tartar, and two lemons. Mix, \ 
and poor a qnart of boiling water upon them; let It stand } 
till odd; bottle, and take a wineglnaafal once or twice a 5 
day. This will be found a pleasant beverage as well as 5 
medicine. \ 


RECEIPTS FOR THE TOILET. $ 

7b Remove Freckles from the Face .—Dissolve in half an > 
ounce of lemon-juice one ounce of Venice soup, and add a i 
quarter of an ounce each of oil of bitter almonds and de- s 
liquated oil of tartar. Place this mixture in the sun till it 
acquires the consistency of ointment; when in this state, ;> 
add three drops of the oil of rhodium, and keep it for use. \ 
Apply it to the face in the following manner: Wash tho \ 
parts at night with elder-flower water; then anoint with J 
the ointment. In the morning cleanse the skin from its 1 
oily adhesion by washing it copiously in rose-water. \ 

7b Promote the Growth of the Hair .—Mix equal parts of / 
olivs oil and spirits of rosemary, add a few drops of oil of i 
nutmeg. If the hair be nibbed every night with this, and \ 
the proportion be very gradually increased, it will answer £ 
awry purpose of facilitating the growth of the hair. ^ 
7b Make Scent from Violets .—Drop twelve drops of s 
genuine oil of rhodium on a lump of sugar, grind this < 
well in a glass mortar, and mix it thoroughly with three j; 
pounds of orris powder. This will, in its perfume, have a ^ 
rsesnhlsms to a well-flavored violet. s 


RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. * 

Apple Jam .—Peel a quantity of apples, but be careful \ 
they are all of the same kind, core and slice them very thin. ^ 
Put them into a jar and stand it in a saucepan of water, $ 
letting them stew till quite tender. Put a pound and a £ 
half of floe moist sugar to every two pounds of your fruit; i 
and in the same quantity put the rind of two lemons grated, > 
and the pulp of one. Let all boil for two hours, and then } 
pat It into jars. This is a delicious and inexpensive pre- v 
serve, sod will keep good for yean. } 


Rhubarb Tart .—Cut some rhubarb into pieces an inch 
long, place it in a saucepan without a cover, adding chop¬ 
ped lemon-peel and sufficient sugar to sweeten—in water; 
let it simmer till reduced to a palp; stand aside till cook 
Line a flat dish with paste, put in the rhubarb, and, before 
patting it into the oven, add a pioce of butter tho size of a 
walnut, and a good sprinkling of nutmeg. Serve with cus¬ 
tard-cream. To Make the Cream .—Beat up two eggs with a 
tablcspoonfal of cold milk, have ready half a pint of milk 
boiling hot, to be poured gradually on the cgg9, stirring all 
the time, pour backward and forward in the saucepan. If 
not sufficiently thickened, place on tho fire for n moment, 
but be careful it doos uot boil, or it will curdle and be 
spoiled. 

7b Kipper Salmon .—Clean and scale the fish, but do not 
wash it. Split it down tho back and removo the bone; (the 
bones will mako a nice pickling if broiled or baked.) Lay 
the fish in the following pickle:—Salt and sugar, equal parts; 
to one pound of each of those, quarter ounce each of ground 
pepper and saltpetre. Let it lie in salt two or three days, 
during which time it should be pressed down with a board 
on which heavy weights aro placed; then stretch each piece 
on a stick, and either smoko or dry. Haddock, cod, whiting, 
and ling may be done in the some way. 

Summer Salads .—Put into a dish the well blanched 
leaves of lettuce, which should bo freed from water. Mix 
a little salt and pepper with a few drops of tarragon vine¬ 
gar, put this over tho lettuce, and add vinegar and oil in 
the proportion of rather more than two spoonfuls of vinegar 
to one of oil. The same mixture will be suitable for mus¬ 
tard and cress with spring radishes, or for sliced cucumber, 
with or without onion. Salads aro better when prepared 
just before using; or they should be kept in a vory cool 
place. 

Queen's Gingcrbeer .—Put twelve pounds of loaf sugar 
and eight ounces of the best white ginger, well pounded, to 
ten gallons of water. Boil together for half an hour, then 
put into a tub or largo pan. When cool, add three or four 
spoonfuls of good yeast, and let it work nil night; on the 
following morning put it into a cask. When it has done 
working, which will be in three or four days, add ono ounce 
of isinglass, ono ounce and a half of hops, and stop it up. 
It will be fit for use in a month, and may be drunk without 
bottling. 

To Cook Asparagus .—Cat the whito stalks off about six 
inches from tho hoad, soak them in cold water, tie them in 
thick bundles, and boil them rather quickly. Be careful 
not to overboil them, as the heads will then bo broken. 
Toast a slice of bread brown on both sidos, dip it in the 
water, and lay it in the dish. When the asparagus is done, 
lay it upon tho toast, leaving the whito ends outward each 
way. Pour melted butter over tho toast and green parte 
of asparagus. 

To Make Sherbet .—Take nine Seville oranges and three 
lemons; grate off the yellow from tho rinds, and pat the 
raspings into a gallon of water, with three pounds of double 
refined sugar, and boil it to a candy height; then take it off 
tho firo, and add the pulp of the oranges and lemons; keep 
stirring it until it is almost cold, then put it into a vessel 
for use. 

Vermicelli Soup .—To make vermicelli soup, take as mooh 
good stock as you require for your tureen; strain, and eet 
it on the fire, and when it boils, put In tbe vermicelli. Let 
it simmer for half an hour by a slow firo, that the vermi¬ 
celli may not break. The soup ought not to be very thick. 
Half a pound of vermicelli is sufficient for eight or ten 
persons. 

To Cook Tomatoes as a Vegetable .—Cut as many tomatoes 
in half as will make a dish. Put them into a baking dish, 
with a lump of butter and some pepper and salt. Babe 
them until soft, end then dish up hot. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


7 b Prevent MWc from, Turning Sour.—To each quart of s example, a chestnut-brown silk dress, brocaded with maim 
milk, add fifteen grains of bicarbonate of soda; this addi- J and black flowers, was made with quite a plain skirt, with 
tion will not affect the taste of the milk, and it promotes $ a large waistband of brown roWet, embroidered in black 
digestion. s and maize. The sleeves were large, and trimmed with one 

$ row of velvet ribbon to match the band. 

---- s A bright blue silk drees can be very prettily made with 

FASHIONS FOB APRIL. $ ‘ hrM a ° aBC « ■* th « boMom of “>« 

> with a distance of an Inch and a half between each flounce; 
Ho. Carriage Inn of waKowm Sal, brooded ^ front> MTBn „„„„ flaa0CM , continued to tb. «M 
in black .pot.. The .kirt, which i. gored toward th« top, , n the fotm oftn Bpron , „ d off .l| mood b,.nu- 

i. trimmed with five flounce* three black, and two of plam < ^ „ otmM _ Th, drm. can be mad. with a high and low 
.ilk of the color of the drew, pat on alternatelj. Above s bod/ _ Ulo fOTmer bntt0Ded to the throat with bl»k .ilk 
the flonnee. i. a doable quilling of .tonooolor and black $ button(> , nd (h# UUer wltb Aort . nd pnff( d fl HW 
rtlk. The bod, 1 . high and plain, and I. confined at the ; A rioleKxdored „ ilk ^ Iook Tery Bic-J ^ 

wairt b,a band with a bow and long end. of plain dlk, * med ^ ^ plecB blttck velTot at the bottom of the 

edged with a quilling like that above th. flounce* The ; ^ e| ^, , DcheJ widc , with . plain body and bUck velwt 

.leeve. are .lightly .hoped to the arm. and trimmed to ^ ^ >leBTM ^ 0 uld be made .quar. at the bet- 

correpond with the .kirt. Bonnet of .traw trimmed w.tU s ^ ^ Rt th<> ^ a,, p ,«u being fh.t«ed down by 

poppy-colored .Ilk and black lace. Wreath over the face i bUck Tolrat bu , tonf- 

of .mall poppies with black center.. i A pretty mode for making aleeve. for a plain blackriflt 

Fto. u—W ai.ki.vo Daraa or pieple Siut-The .kirt i> s dram „ „, h Av , pu(Bng ,, which dlminUh in riietowud 
trimmed around th. bottom with a broad band of black , the wrUt The t op of the .leeve 1. fluiehed off by a black 
velvet; a quarter of a yard above thi, 1. a pulling of .ilk i T<jTat and |ha by . very broad point* 

like tb. drees. The body i. made with a plartron of black 5 wrtatband of Hme „ th , epaulet . 

velvet, which flu tightly over the lower part, something s 0R yeevet Wtinunt, brocaded or embnUend, 

like a Swim body; above thi. i. a qtulling of purple .ilk. >. m Rn> , tbe mrvelUe. of the women; a* aim, Bon W 

The .leeve. correpond with the .kirt. Open straw bonnet, j th# nme lntttcrial% w, th fttog * ends , for trimming tb. 
with straw tassels. Cape and string, of purplo .ilk; wreath < „eeve. of the drome.. Them wahrtband. .hould match th. 
o rio ots over the ace. t color of the dross with which thsy are worn. Independently 

F.o Ul-Pmvcro. Auc. Dees, or ,.oca»e» S.tK._It | of trlm ming* eapromly made for ceruin dro—, 

will be Men that hero i. no Joining at th. wal.t of thU „„ Kdd MparmUly> conning of bow. of broad* 

drern, the body and .kirt be.ng cut In one. The dre» < r v ith point* culb to match. Thee, are al» cm 

trimmed mound 'he bottom of the .ldrt and around ho j , n „ J# , , od ara M m»l with blwk 

.leeve. with a bro* band[of m.genta«ok,r.d_velvet, headed< A , UM1 „ ^ u ^ of bUck ^ 

7 !! TO r J K Very j n,,rro .T r 1 ?“’ re,,al * Olr0WOf 5 antique, edged with violeKolorod .Ilk, th. rilk being 

graduated bows down tho front of the dress. .. 4 ? . . . 1A _ . ,. ._.. a ... 

b T , ^ _ w. . wv __ ^ stitched on In whito. The cuffs should bo rsthsr deep, 

F10. IT.—The Quken Caeoune MoniaitO Dress.—T his < __, 

. g a , . ,, . .. * 4 , , , , s pointed, and edged with silk to correspond, 

dress is made loose from the shoulders, after the fashion of ?, __ ’ . , , . . 4 ^ 

. a , n* V .1 Eta , , ’ . s’ We must not overlook-one important particular, whJm 

a court train. The body fits close from the side-bodies to > _ . , __v iwia 

.. # , a r *1 v. J r ,1 r v s is, that all dresses are now accompanied by a brooch-bow to 

tho front. The lower part of the body falls from a yoko < 4 4 . , ... . 

At J -.1 m v a . . . A A nu ^ match tho trimming of the dross. 

trimmed with a puffing, which extends in a point to tho ^ ... .. _. . . 

# . \ , •* . . ? For rauslin dresses, the puflbd sleeve is extremely pretty, 

waist in front. A deep flounce trims the bottom of tho ^ ____.. ... 

. the puffs divided either by a narrow insertion with ooiorw 

8 ‘ „ _ !4 # ribbon undor it, or by a narrow quilling, the color hai* 

General Remarks.—I n spite of our unpropitious spring, ^ .. . ., .. 

a4 . , , . . ... . f .. , 6 ’ < monizing with those in the pattern of the muslin, 

the windows are already filled with most tempting dress ^ . “ _ , ., , _ 

1 „ _ , , .... s All Outer Garments, whether loose or tight at the wass, 

goods. Small French plaid silks aro very great favorites s ...... u 

, ., y . , „ . , ^ have a decided tendency to fall away at the bottom is 

for spring wear ; they aro so useful as well as genteel, Tlio -’ . * taimi 

. . * . . . 4 . , . . ... , _ s front, and form something approaching a train behind, 

skirt may bo mado cither plain or trimmed with one wide, > t . . , * f r ...... mmA 

, y w , s Dresses are also raised in front and long behind: aad boa- 

or soveral narrow ruffles. Foulard silks aro also among n 4 „7 

. . , .. , , , , . . .. . . , c nets even seem to follow a similar impulse. 

the most useful articles of a ladies wardrobe, that is when s „ _ . , , ..._, . , 

.. . . 11 a i a . , .. s Black Velvet Shawls, trimmed with rich lace, ars vsry 

they are of a good quality; but a poor one is scarcely worth ^ 

the trouble or expense of making up. The foulards aro £ e Tf an OT ** Um . e ' . . . 

* ... „ - . b Bonnets aro made very large in front, admittlag a vsry 

usually of a black or dark ground, with small figures in * .. . „ ....... . .. ..j.i-j* 

bright odor* Th. chl»«E«rtbl. year, appear torotob. ! fimlltuguudhe. Wotutlug: buWh..»Uhi««ptai~ 
uutuuAlly beautiful, but wo bellow th.t wo think thl. $ th “ ^ baT<,b “ n *>f rout. V riug* 

every spring. Those of gray, pearl, or buff grounds are s -——^—---- 

very delicate smd tempting; and a pretty girl never looks $ * 

more bewitching than in a neat morning dress of chintz or^ CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

lawn. s Fio. I.—Dress for a little Ctrl.—T he skirt If of 

Dresses without separation at the waist—the body and !; silk and trimmed with four flounces, headed by a ruche of 
•kirt being cut in one piece—-aro still in favor, not only for s ribbon; at the waist Is a bow and long ends of black dlk, 
morning, but for more dressy wear. One of these we no s edged with a narrow puffing. Body of white muslin, square 
tlced the other day was made of gray silk, the body being ^ in the neck, made with bands of insertion and pufflnp <* 
fastened with green velvet buttons, with larger ones placed j> muslin. Very foil sleeves with puffings at the top, and 
down the front of the skirt. The skirt had a little pocket s bands at the wrist. White felt hat, with a white pln«*s 
on each side, bound with green velvet, cut on the crossway ^ and bow of black relvet. 

of the stuff. Tho sleeves, with a slashed turned-back cuff, ^ Fio. n.—D ress . for a little Hot.—T he Uoumtu end 
fastened down by the same buttons, were finished off at the ^ blouse aro of gray cashmere, richly braided in dart blue, 
top by a large puff; with bauds of croeeway green relvet. ^ The body Is made to fit loosely, without plaits, but b 
Many dresses are being made with waistbands; and this \ braided to correspond with tbe skirt. Loose sleeves, aha 
waistband forms tho only trimming when tbe material of £ braided; full white muslin under-eleove. Whits Mt co* 
which the drees is composed is rich and hand soma, For f with foil bine plume. 
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Vol. XXXIX. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY, 1861. 


No. 6. 


HOW I FELL IN LOVE, ANT) HOW I FELL OUT. 


BY HA&BY CLARK. 


I fill in when I was passing a summer at 
Saratoga. She, the woman I adored, I mean, 
▼as fair enough to plead my excuse for the 
truth. She had soft, fair hair, which she wore 
in the most glossy of braids, wound round a 
small, exquisitely shaped head; she had large, 
black eyes, making a most bewitching contrast 
to the light hair; and a clear, pale complexion, 
white as snow; black eyebrows and lashes com¬ 
pleted the piquant contrast She was neither 
tall nor pttite , just about the size that is the 
most tempting for the caresses of a tall man. 
Just tall enough for the head to lie confidingly 
against my shirt front, and the lips to be within 
kissable distance by a slight bend of my head. 

“ Mr. Graham, allow me to introduce you to 
my cousin, who joined our party this morning.” 

“Thank you for the offer.” And I bent my 
arm to accommodate the tiny hand of a saucy 
little brunette, with whom I had been carrying 
on a desperate flirtation for three weeks. 

“What is her name, Miss Stanley?” I in¬ 
quired. 

“Elizabeth Stanley; but as she is fair and 
slender, we call her Lily.” 

Lily Stanley! it was a name to fall in love 
with. I only took one look, and my heart was 
gone. I distinctly felt the void it left, when it 
sprang from under my vest, into Miss Stanley’s 
possession. I don’t know what she wore, but 
her fair face and slender throat rose above 
clouds of soft white lace. There were pearls 
here and there; and, altogether, if I had in¬ 
sanely fallen at her feet, I should have only 
acted out my sensations. It broke in upon this 
rapturous dream to hear my first flame, Miss 
Kate Stanley, say, 

“The Redowa. I am engaged to Capt. Haw¬ 
ley, and here he comes.” 

Did I ask her to dance? I am sure I don’t 
know. I recollect only, that five minutes later, 
we were gliding Uzily through a slow, dreamy 
Vol. XXXIX.—25 


Redowa, and I held a tiny White gloved hand in 
mine, and found my idol was not the spiritual 
form she looked, by clasping my hfm , round % 
substantial waist; a slender, graceful waist, 
but still made of flesh and blood, likewise silk, 
whalebone, and lace. 

I was to have gone home the next day: but I 
could not do it. Leave Saratoga! Leave the 
Paradise that contained my angel. I could not 
endure the idea. My partner wrote the most 
appealing letter, threatening bankruptcy, ruin, 
all sorts of horrors, if I did not appear imme¬ 
diately in the counting-house; but I wrote 
savagely back that ruin was heaven compared 
to absence from-, and there I stopped, be¬ 

cause the carriage waited for me to take my 
angel to ride. 

Dick pondered over the blank, but concluded 
I must he engaged in some speculation, and 
wrote warning letters accordingly. 

Pink silk and roses, blue silk and forget-me- 
nots, lilies of the valley in a white bonnet, and 
other attractions too numerous to mention, suc¬ 
ceeded the white lace; and as my senses came 
slowly back to me, and I had eyes for details, I 
was charmed with the neatness of every dress, 
from the glossy braids to the tiny slipper. The 
silks were deliciously fresh; the lace always 
snowy white; the skirts and stockings, some¬ 
times displayed by the raising of a dress, were 
always so pure, so fine, and smooth, that every 
day found roc more deeply in love. 

Parting time came at last. Miss Stanley went 
to visit her aunt in Boston—I found out that we 
both lived in Philadelphia—and I returned to the 
counting-house and my disconsolate partner. 

A month of separation fanned the flame the 
month of intercourse had lighted in my heart. 
The fair face was in all my dreams—now with 
drooping lilies falling from the soft braids, now 
set in the fine lace of the most bewitching blue 
bonnet, now wreathed with pale pink rose-buds, 
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now under the shadow of the droopiog white 
plumes of her riding-hat. 

Walking down Walnut street, one lovely Sep¬ 
tember morning, I saw a lady stepping into the 
cars. , One glance at the neatly-gloved hand 
sent the blood to my heart; the little gaiter 
made it give a sudden bound; and then a fair 
face made it palpitate till I nearly choked. 

She was at home. I should hear again tjje 
soft, low voice, whose every modulation told of 
her angelic temper. I should see the sweet 
smile that always greeted me, and again be in 
Elysium. Ah, me! 

I could not call until the following morning; 
then I left Dick groaning over neglected Western 
customers and went home, donned my white suit 
of linen, with a narrow black neck-tie, smoothed 
my finest shirt front over my broad chest, drew 
on my most intense pair of pale buff kids, set a 
becoming straw hat over nicely arranged curls, 
and sallied forth. 

I ran lightly up the steps of 1617-street 

and rang the bell, gave my card to the girl who 
opened the door, and went into the parlor. It 
was in that semi-dark state fashionable in the 
warm months, and, coming in from the glaring 
sunlight, I could at first see nothing. I groped 
my way to a seat. 

“I say I won’t!” 

A shrill, harsh voice in the next room, gave 
forth this sentence with an angry vehemence 
that startled me. 

A low, sweet voice answered, 

“Lily, my dear!” 

“Your dear! I don’t want to be coaxed,” 
answered the first voice. “I will go, and there’s 
the end of it.” 

“But you have been away all summer, and 
Jennie has not left home at all.” 


“Jennie! What does a great, ugly, red-faccd 
thing like her want at a watering-place?” 

“She is your sister.” 

“Well, let her wait till I’m married, and then 
she can rule here. I have set my heart on going 
to aunt Nell’s, and I’m going.” 

The folding-doors were thrown violently back, 
and I saw into the next room. 

Upon the sofa lay a pale, delicate-looking 
lady, evidently an invalid. Near her stood a 
tall, rather ugly girl, with a high color, pro¬ 
bably “Jennie;” but the most prominent figure 
stood in the opening she had made by throwing 
back the doors. A faded calico wrapper, torn 
out under both arms, fell in uneven folds to the 
floor, a rent here and there making an ungrace¬ 
ful festoon; the pretty feet were thrust into old 
slippers; and the stockings were—were—well, 
the word will out—they were dirty; dirty stock¬ 
ings on a lady—faugh! The light hair I had 
so much admired was gone, except a little knot 
at the back of her head, which was tumbled and 
had a dead, dry look; the glossy braids proba¬ 
bly reposed upon her dressing-glass. She did 
not see me, as I sat in a dark corner, and, 
crossing the room, she bit her foot on a stool. 

“Confound the thing!” was her lady-Kke ex¬ 
clamation; and a vicious kick sent the stool 
spinning across the floor. 

I rose. “Good-morning, Miss Stanley.” 

A scream, a dash for the door, darkness came 
again over the parlor, and I was alone. 

I fell out of love as rapidly as I had fallen 
into it, and took my white suit and blasted hopes 
out of the front door. 

Dick is delighted; vows I am as thorough a 
business man as himself, and I have almost re¬ 
solved to retain him as my only partner through 
life. 


TO MAY. 

BT SABAH K. JUDSON. 


Havx you heard the robins, May, 

Singing in the apple-tree? 

The boughs are wreathed with blossoms gsy, 
And their song is Axil of glee; 

’Tls floating on the scented sir. 

And while I listened to their lay. 

I wat^h thorn flitting here and there 
With dasky wings of sober gray. 

Have you seen the violets, May? 

Little violets, white and blue. 

In sunny hollows far way 
We can find them wet with dew; 


> And in tho woodland pale wild-flowers, 

•j By tho footpaths whero we stray, 

When we while away the hours— 
j; The long hours of the glorious day. 

i; ’Tis sad to think of the captive, May. 

^ Pining in his prison cell; 

•> Of dim streets in tho cities flu: away 

s Whore pallid little children dwell. 

$ How sad must seem this sunny Spring ( 

\ How cheerless all their hours of plaj! 

v They cannot hear the robins sing 

* They cannot gather violets, May. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I was sitting with my friend, Kate Trumbull, 
this morning, when the sitting-room door open¬ 
ing slowly, noiselessly, showed Mrs. Kennedy’s 
eomfortable, bony face, her long, bony frame in 
the door. Kate was glad to see her, as she is 
whenever she comes, as everybody is, for her 
Urge, charitable heart, her comic originality. 
Having given her a low rocking-chair near Mrs. 
Trumbull, near the stove—although Mrs. Ken¬ 
nedy said, “Land! she warn’t cold! she didn’t 
know what it was to be cold, hardly!”—Kate 
returned to her scat at my side, still speaking 
to Mrs. Kennedy, telling her she was glad she 
had come. 

“Yes, /’« glad!” said Mrs. Kennedy. Guess 
what I’ve got in my bag, this morning, Kate!” 
8he was dragging her big bag of big-figured 
calico round into her lap. 

“Your blue knitting-work, your bandanna 
nicely folded, and your bright, round snuff¬ 
box” 

“No-o-o! dokimunts!” 

“Documents?” 

“Yes; dokimunts!” Then turning to Mrs. 
Trumbull, she added, “Miss Trumble, you re¬ 
member the time, I guess, (land! of course you 
do.) that a Mr. Cartwright come.from Concord 
up here ter teach school at the ’cademy ? He 
was the last porcepter afore Tyler —you remem- 
8er?” 

Mrs. Trumbull remembered; remembered his 
intelligent face, his diligent, studious, simple 
habits, his fine character, and talent; remem¬ 
bered that ho wrote a little for Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham’s paper. Mr. Buckingham was his friend— 
older than he, a good deal; but they valued each 
other. 

“Yes; wal; that’s the feller I’m arter. He 
lire* out in York state now; has a good many 
years, did you know it?” 

Mrs. Trumbull did not know it; had heard 
nothing of him, had not, perhaps, thought of 
him for more than a dozen years. 

“Wal, he lives there, on what is called the 
Hudson; has a—what you girls call a splendid 
place, I s’pose, from all I’ve heern, an’ is as 
rich as a Joo; full. He’s an ole bachelder, 
Kate; (yes, now ycr eyes shine; I knowed they 


would ef I told you that) He's got a man an’ 
a woman that’s ’is wife, an’ a lot o’ hired help 
ter take care o’ his ’ouse, his garden, an* his 
barn fer ’im, (cheatin’ ’is gizzard out of ’im 
athout his knowin’ on’t ten times every day he 
lives, pro’bly.) Ef he’d come this way now an’ 
offer ’imself-” 

“To you, Mrs. Kennedy?” 

“Land! no! you know better! ter you. That’s 
what I’ve been a-thinkin’ about an’ talkin’ about 
ter my ole man; he seemed ter think it’d do 
nioely; an’ it will. It’s sunth’n’ that’s a-goin’ 
ter happen too, on' I’ll tell ye how when I’ve 
got hold o’ this pinch o' snuff; my box's eeny 
most em’ty. He’s cornin' ler go up an’ see the 
mountains as ser many do now-a-days. He’s 
a-gOin’ ter Btay at Concord a few days ter see 
the ole elm trees up ter tho North End. He 
use’ ter think a sight o’ these, I remember. 
One o’ his ancestors, as he called ’em, sot some 
of ’em out when the town was fust settled. 
Then he’s a-goin’ ter stop hh*e a few days ter 
see the old ’cademy, an’ to find out all tho ole 
paths where ’e use’ ter walk, the old Indian 
carry’n’ way, the path up ter Blake’s Falls, an’ 
all the paths. My! there wa’n’t a squirrel’s 
path, nor a rabbit’s, that ’e didn’t find it an’ 
folier an’ foller it t’ll he come ter the very 
faintest end on’t. He’ll try ter find ’em all; 
you’ll be in some of ’em, sarnterin’ some day, 
’s I’ve seen ye more’n once, an’ he’ll come 
across ye; then he’ll be askin’ round, soft an’ 
perlite as can be (he’s desp’rate perlite), who 
that young lady is that walks alone in the 
paths in the pine woods, a-switchin’ the brakes 
an’ huckleberry bushes with a stick, an’ that’s 
got a han’some mouth, han’some eyes, an’ is, 
in short, han’some all over. Every body'll know 
an’ tell ’im. He’ll come up ter see if we’re 
alive up ter our ’ouse, (for ’e ain’t proud ef he’s 
wuth a million; ’tain’t in ’im;) an’ I shall ask 
him fust ef he remembers our good, clever ole 
Bose, that use’ ter go out ter the road whenever 
he see 'im goin’ by, an’ go an’ take some of his 
long walks with ’im. He’ll say yes, fer he ain’t 
one ter fergit such things. Then I shall ask 
him ef he remembers little Kate Trumble that 
he called Katydid, once, I remember. Oh! ef 
I ha n’t thought now what I shall ask 'im! You 
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was a marster young oft’, when you was little, !; that I’ve, got here, in the old trunk, an’ said ’f 
Kate, fer pullin’ off yer shoes an’ stockin’s; you \ ’e didn’t call fer ’em in five year they war all 
remember, Miss Trumble? Ha, Kh, ha, ha! you £ ourn. But /wa’n’t a goin’ ter touch ’emathout 
see *f I don’t ask ’im ’f ’e remembers ’bout bein’ <; furder liberty. So, week afore last, when Mr. 
in here one Wednesday arternune when I was \ Cushion was goin’ ter a place near where he 
here, an’ seein’ you set on the floor a-pullin ’ off > lives, an’ said ’e sh’d try ter see ’im, I told ’im 
yer shoes an' stockin’s, an’ a -scramblin' ter do •; ter ask ’im ’bout these things; what we sh’d do 
it while we was all talkin’ an’ didn’t see ye; an’ $ with ’em. He did, an’ Mr. Cartwright sent 
we all did see ye, but kep’ on talkin’, an’ thore $ back word that they war ourn, 'f they war good 
you was, an’ we was laughin’ at ye; an’ when $ fer anythin'. So my ole man’s ben a-wearin’ 
yer big eyes flashed up an’ found out that we £ one o’ the straight-bodied, black broadcloth 
was lookin’, then didn’t ’is laugh burst out? an ’ •> coats, an’ I wish you could see ’im! I don’t 
didn't ye help yerself up on to yer little bare 5 know how ’tis; but 't makes ’im look ’exactly 
feet then? an’ didn’t the little bare feet rune’s ef he’d gone up ter roost! he looks soup in 
some ter git where thp face an’ eyes could hide s the air! ’Bout these papers. Here they air, 
’emselves under mother’s arm? Mother put on $ girls!” She came and tumbled them out into 
yer shoes an’ stockin’s; (ye was two year ole $ our hands and laps. .“He toald my ole man 
then, ( I s’pose;) an’ arter a spell ye got over the $ who writ ’em. His gret-gret a’nt writ the let- 
’sharaed fit a little, an’ Mr. Cartwright coaxed $ tors, an’ the gentleman she married, er was 
ye to ’im with ’is watch an’ seal, an’ held ye in $ agoin’ ter marry ’f the Indians hadn’t shot ’im, 
’is lap an’ called ye Katydid. He called ye so $ er done some perky thing er other, writ tho 
ag’in when he was goin’, an’ so was biddin’ ye $ journal. They an’ their folks war some o’ tbt 
good-by. You was his fav’right arter that, I ^ very fust that come ter Concord. (Pennacook, 
noticed, an’ he use’ ter very often call ye Katy- $ ’twas then; this was what the Indians called 
did. He’ll call ter the office ter see yer father; \ it.) Folks had what might be called trouble in 
of course he will; yer father was the trustee \ them days. They think they have ’nough now. 
that hired ’im; yer father’ll ask ’im 'if he won’t ^ I B’pose; an’ I s’pose they do. (I heerd ons 
call up ter the house an’ see the women-folks, > young gal say that hoops was as much ’s she 
an’ then it’s done! He’ll keep callin’, an’ at jcould get along with, an’ I sh’d think they 
last he’ll pop the question, an’ you two’ll be s might be; I sh’d think they war.) Mr. Cart- 
married, an’ ef that won’t be the height o’ things j; wright told my ole man how the letters an’ 
I don’t know what will.” ^journal came ter be kep’ so long in ’is family; 

Kate laughed and twirled her ring with glow- l but I’ve furgut. He said ’e’d thought of filin’ 
ing eyes, lips, and cheeks; but she protested i ’em over ter be printed, but ’e s’posed ’e sh’d 
against the whole arrangement. “Old enough i never git to ’t. This is what my old man wants 
to be her father!” she said. j done now. I. don’t know any head ner tail to 

“No-o in-deed, madam! He was very young < ’em, but he’s had ’is specs in ’em all the time ’e 
fisr a teacher in a high school. He wa’n’t through \ could git, yest’day an’ to-day, ’tween shorelia’ 
with college. Pro’bly he wa’n’t more’n twenty, ? snow an’ takin’ care o’ the barn, an’ he says 
’f he was that. S’posin’ he was twenty, that i they’re inte’estin’. P’r’aps you girls can do 
makes ’im a leetlo less than eighteen year older’n < sunthin’ with ’em. I wish you’d look at ’em, 
you, an’ you’re on’y seventeen. That leaves l an' ’f ye can, percede! I give ye all the liberty 
him not fur from thirty-five; a young man; I’ll \ ye ask fer. My ole man’ll be—d’lighted, as yon 
leave it ter the rest ef he ain’t, come! But now ^ girls say, ’f he can see ’em in print; he’d think 
’bout these dokimunts.” She was now opening J ’e was made. That’s right, get yer heads ter- 
the bag on the big, ronnd strings. “Afore ’is ^ gether an’ percede! I ain’t a-going ter tork ter 
term was out an’ ’e went off, he come up ter see v ye any more. I’m a-goin* ter take a pinch o’ 
’f I’d do ’im some knittin’. I done it; an’ then i> snuff now an’ knit an’ tork with you. Mis* 
I fixed ’is pockets, an* sleeve linin’s, an’ got ’im J; Trumble.” 

in good order; an’ he paid me for it, an’ thanked $ - 

me too. He had two trunks; ’is clothes were $ CHAPTER II. 

carried up ter our ’ouse in the old one; an’ ’e $ The ink is dim, the papers are yellow; they 
didn’t take it away. There was some of ’is v fall apart in my hands. Both the letters and the 
clothes ’at ’e didn’t let me fix; ’e said they ^journal have the appearance of being genuine 
wa’n’t wuth it. But they war ef he’d on’y *a’ < documents, since many of the little incidents 
thought so. Wal, as I was goin’ ter say, ’o left J recounted in the latter may be found in the 
’em, an’ a ’rethmetie an’ alate, an’ these papers J journal of the Proprietors’ Clerk, in Dr. Bonton’s 
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interesting “History of Concord;*’ and that the $ Hill, a Hill that is covered with Pines and that 
Chief Peorrawarra and his companion were so $ Rises upward like a Mountain. This was the 
shot as described in the letters, is os certain as ^ End of our Hard and Difficult Journey; this 
say event that happened yesterday. ij was Penny Cook. We bad to make great Haste 

The journal—kept, so it appears, by the hero with our Camp, that our Bread might, be safe 
of our little tale, John Cartwright—has slight \ from a Heavy Thunder Shower, 
connection with the story, as will be seen. I < The Plain is a large Tract; our regret is that 
shall, therefore, only give a short extract here $ it is so Difficult to reach. The most direct way 
and there, chiefly to show to those who are $ would be down Sugar Ball Hill, though this 
curious in such matters, the early difficulties $ looks but a Steep, Rough Way. 
of access to the now open and pleasant town, $ Saturday, May 14 th. 

Coaoord, capital of the Granite State. s Out All Day, Surveying. About twelve o’clock 

_ j a Committee of Three Men, namely, Messrs. N. 

xil. < Weare, Richard Waldron, Jr., and Theodore 

} Atkinson, sent from Portsmouth by the Lieut. 

HAVERHILL. t 

\ Governor and Council of New I^ampshire, and 
Commonwealth of Mats., May 10/A, 1726. ^ attended by ten Irishmen, came up to us and 

Committee met to-day at the Tavern of Ebe-1 gave u „ j nformati<m that the Government of 

aexer Eartman, to make Arrangements for going > h®w Hampshire had been apprised of our com- 
to Penny Cook to Surrey the Township. j ing hero> and had Commissioned them to Come 

Mednaday, April Wth. \ and Remonstrate with Us against appropriat- 
Began our Journey early this morning to- ing this Landf M u wag C i aimed and He ld by 
ward Penny Cook-intended Settlers, Survey- Government; showing that if the Government 
«rs, Chainmen, and others who go to look at \ of M assaohuseUs had made any Grants of said 
the Land. Half-way between Haverhill and * Und * ug> it might bo Attended with Diffioul- 
Kutfield, or Londonderry, where certain Pres-1 tie8 to the gettler8 . We angwered them that 
byterians over from Scotland have settled, we the Government of Massachusetts Bay had Au- 
stopped at a Tavern kept by Johnny Barr, an ? thoriled what we we re Doing; that we should 
Irishman, to eat our Dinners of Provisions i procedCi trusting in onr Government to Sustain 
brought along in our bags. Bought small Beer, and Juglify tbcir own G r«nU. We Sent our 

Expense for this and Trouble, 5s. \ Salutes, we said, to the Lieut. Gov. and Council 

Started again about one or two; Forded two at Portsmouth; then went on with our Survey- 
Brooks or Rivulets which come out of Great > ing> and the Gentlemen took Leave and started 
Musa Beseck and Little Massa Beseck Pondf ) Homeward. 

and Run into the Merrimack River. About Sabbath Day , May 16th. 

Five o'clock came to a Place called Amoskeag < Divine Servioe both Parts of the Day, by Mr. 
Falls, on the River mentioned above, and there \ Bnoc h Coffin, our ChapUin. A Fair Day. 
Encamped for the night. Men from Nutfield jj Monday, May 16/A. 

on the rocks, catching a Fish very abundant $ Afc g un thig mon iing, according to 

there. Weather Cloudy. j; p rtv i 0UR Notice, wo Chose a Representative, 

Friday, May 18 th. ^ nim namely, Mr. Jno. Saunders. Then the 
Came to Hilly and Mountainous Land; and, i Surveyors and Chairmen went to their Duties, 
about 8 o clock, passed some Falls called Onna- ^ Q ne Company brought in a Beaver. Some of 
hookline.* About Nine forded a deep Brook, * them Caught a Hedge-Hog. A Fine Clear Day. 
and soon came to an Integrate where we stop- $ Tuesday , May 17/A. 

ped to rest and Refresh Ourselves and our $ This Morning Early, taking two’ days’ Provi- 
Horses. Forded Suncook River, a rapid River, ^ g j on ug> wo croBg ed the Merrimack River 
and difficult to Ford on account of tho loose $ to the West Side, and began our Surveys of the 
stones that Slip and Roll under the horses’ feet. * g ftme , Falrt Weather. 

One of our Men fell in. Another lost off His £ Wednesday, May 18/A. 

Heavy Bag of Provision. Then, after a Little j FoU nd Somo Difficulty in laying out the re- 
More Riding and Walking, we came near to our j quired No of six Acre * CCO rding to the 

Journey s End. We were at Penny Cook Fails; \ Court’s Act, on account of Gov. Endicott’s Grant 

then we Crossed over Pitch Pine Plain, as it is com i n g i n 0 ur Way. 

•ailed, then to a plain called Sugar Bali Plain, Thursday, May 19/A!— Early. 

which is an Intervale in front of Sugar Ball The Writer knows where his House is to 

* Now Hooluet. 'rise—His and Hope’s. That is, if God Wills. 
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A Spring of the Purest Water is back of the >, Fond of John as John was of her; that she 
Place, under an Oak of Great Size. < would gladly have accepted him when he offered 


A Part of the Com. and Others will stay here 
to go on with the Surveys; the rest will take 
leave Early this morning for Haverhill. 

Haverhill, May 20 th. 

We had Cloudy Weather, Light Showers. At 
Amoskeag Falls, again found large numbers of 
Men from Nutfield, alias Londonderry, fishing. 
According to all accounts, they Catch eight 
hundred Barrels of Shad there in a Season. 
Stopped again at Johnny Barr’s; stopped a 
little at Providence Brook; at Sundown we were 
at Home, safe through the Divine Care. Mr. 
Browne, the Minister of the Town, took Dinner 
with Us to-day. Fair, pleasant Weather. 

(Signed) Joiin Cartwright. 

CHAPTER IV. 

UOFE AMBROSE TO MBS. BETTY GROVER. 

Pennacooky May 12M, 1780. 

Esteemed and Dear Aunt —John, so we have 
heard, is coming up from Below to-morrow, with 
NailB and Glass for his House, which he is going 
about building immediately. His Lot joins Ours; 
I shall hear every nail that is driven. Some¬ 
times they will have a Pleasant Sound perhaps; 
for Sometimes I accept my Lot just as it is, and 
am grateful for it But at Others, I grow hot 
and jealous; my Heart grows dreary and dis¬ 
couraged with its fears and Tumult. I think I 
would, oh! so gladly die, if so I could so escape 
being the Wife of a Man who will take me with 
his Hand, while his Heart is a Great Way off, 
loving another, longing with concealed pain for 
Another who is so different from me, in having 
a tall, Grand Appearance, in wearing elegant 
clothes, in being used to all the Advantages of 
the Life she has been living at Portsmouth. 
She is Beautiful, Mrs. Harren Bay b. She has 
curls over her forehead, neck, and Shoulders. 
She has them tastefully bound up at Parties 
and Balls with silvery gauzes that glisten, as do 
Other parts of her Dress, with Silver Spangles. 
She is High Bred and of delicate make. Her 
Neck, ShoulderB, and Arms are as soft and 



slow and Graceful as a Queen’s. Her Fingers ^ 
taper and are like Wax, only they have the l 
consummate Beauty of being real flesh and $ 
blood fingers, upon a living, breathing, beau- \ 
tiful body. So I see her. It is according to i 
Mrs. Harren and Molly’s account of Her Ap-j 
pearance at places of Amusement where they ^ 
have seen Her and John together. Molly says \ 
the Story at Portsmouth is, that she was as l 


himself, (for offer himself he did, aunt, as you 
will believe if you ever hear all that Molly Har¬ 
ren has to say in proof of it,) but she was not 
at liberty. She was already engnged to a gen¬ 
tleman of England, of High Family. So she 
refused John; but it went deeply against her 
Heart. She grew pale. John was afflicted. I 
leave it to you whether it is not Dreadful! It 
seems worse to me because I know his Good¬ 
ness so well, and His deserving of such a woman 
as Miss Dunbar; know what a Simple little 
Creature I am, who can be nothing to him but 
this—an adoring, faithful, diligent Wife and 
Helpmate. I love him so much that no Words 
that any Mortals use could express it. Ah, Me! 
but I shall die if I become his Wife, and he does 
not love me! When young Samuel Ayre came 
down Sugar Ball Hill last week, on his Way 
from Below, he had a Cart and eight Yoke of 
Oxen, as John will have when He comes to-mor¬ 
row; and found such Difficulties in his Descent 
and in Fording and Swimming the River, as 
nearly cost him his Life. One of his Oxen was 
Drowned and Sam was awhile in deep Peril. If 
John were to be drowned there to-morrow, in 
coming, I think I could bear it. My Heart 
would ache hard half the rest of my days; the 
World would never be Bright to me again; but 
He would be lain beneath liis own Oak beside 
the tinkling brook, close to our fence, and would 
be Mine forever, without the Possibility of his 
ever seeing me, as his wife, while his Heart was 
turning to Another. 

Ma’am has gone to a Quilting this Afternoon 
at Mrs. Caswell’s. The Children are at Play in 
the Woods; I hear their Voices. Pa is at a 
Meeting of the Settlers, to see about building 
the Meeting-House, about the General Fence, 
and about a Ferry. Pa is thought a great Deal 
of, for his Moderation and excellent judgement 
in Plantation matters. 

Tuesday. 

Our Path is swept; our Floors are freshly 
Sanded; we are all in Readiness for John; the 
Pines are sweet; they show beautifully through 
our little windows and the open door; the Birds 
sing their great Evening Anthem; Pa, thinking 
of John no doubt, works with deeply satisfied 
Looks along the rows of Garden Vegetables, 
making them Bhow fresh and green above the 
Brown Earth. Ma’am is still busy for Him who 
is to be here at Sundown- 

Later .—A Letter from John. John is not 
Coming until Friday, and I am very, very glad, 
aunt Betty! Somebody Else came with John’s 
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Team to-night; John is not coming until Frida/; 
then he is coming with the Chief Peorraw&rra 
in his Canoe. Peorraw&rra has engaged to 
bring him. 

Major Harris is to take my letter to-morrow 
to my dear Aunt, to whom I send Love, and 
Hopes, and Prayers. Write to me and tell me 
if I Ought to Marry John and this Great Weight 
of Doubt on my Heart. 

Your Dutiful and Affectionate Niece, 
Hops Ambbose. 


CHAPTER Y. > 

HOPE AMBBOSE TO MBS. BETTY OBOYEB. \ 
Pennacook, May 13 th. > 

Dear and Honored Aunt —The Commis-1 
sioner, Mr. Langley, will start early to-morrow v 
morning for Haverhill. It is late; but I must s 
thank my Aunt, and praise her for the Wisdom j 
so far above my own; for, if I had been asked J 
Consent to your speaking to John, I should have \ 
held it back, so sure was I of his love for Miss S 
Dunbar. My gratitude to you, to John, and \ 
to my Father Above are so great that I weep as j 
I write. (Molly H&rren wanted me for her } 
Brother; I suppose this is why she told me so \ 
many things, although she, as I have no doubt, \ 
heard them among the Gossips at Portsmouth.) 

I long for his Coming! I read both your Letter j 
and Dear John’s to Ma, and she almost cried for j 
gladness; it was such a Load off, such a Desire j 
fulfilled! she said. | 

Y’our Loving, Grateful Niece, \ 
Hope. ) 


CHAPTER YI. | 

HOPE AMBROSE TO MRS. BETTY GROVER. \ 
Pennacook , Friday Evening. \ 

Aunt, my Heart will break of this Pain that !; 
strains it so, and that, with all the Effort I can \ 
make, will not for one moment grow lighter, jj 
Peorrawarra’s Canoe has been out here on the > 
River to-night. Mr. Cogswell, who has been j 
here, saw it, and two persons in it, an hour \ 
after Sundown. Ho knows that one must have J 
been Peorrawarra, from his Height, and from s 
the Outline of his figure, which he could dis-! 
tinctly see, although he could not see his Fea- ^ 
tures, or the Features or Form of the Other, s 
The Other was John, of course. Mr. Cogswell \ 
could see another Indian on the Land, on the \ 
East side, who looked as if he were keeping < 
along with the Canoe, watching it. He kept J 
among the trees and bushes; Mr. Cogswell saw j 
him sculking from one Clump of Pines to an- \ 
other. He has no doubt it was an Indian, ' 


although he saw him indistinctly; the Stoop of 
the tall Shape and the Stealth were like an 
Indian, be says. He heard the discharge of a 
Gun; he thought he heard an Outcry; but it 
was when he'h&d lost sight of the Canoe, and 
of the Form on the Shore; he does not know 
where the Sounds came from; although he 
knows that to him they seemed to come from 
the river. 

I write these Particulars, my dear Aunt, be¬ 
cause I cannot go to Bed; because it is a Relief 
to me Writing them; and because I believe they 
must, sometime, be written. 

We all watched and listened until a late 
Hour, going to the Bars, going out into the 
Road, Watching, Listening under the tall, black 
Pines. Oh! how my Heart was torn, watching 
to see him, listening to hear him! I kept say¬ 
ing to myself, “God is just! He has heard my 
Complaints made when my Sky was Bright, if 
I had but known it; now He lets the thick 
Darkness come, and He is Just!” 

But Good-Night; the rest try to Sleep; I 
must try. 

Saturday Morning. 

All the Plantation has been at our door, this 
Morning. The Women wring their Hands; the 
Men are pale; for John was their Pride and 
Hope in any Difficulty with eaoh other, or with 
the Indians here, or with the General Court at 
Portsmouth. He was always Grave, but very 
pleasant, very kind. He was Graver, I fear, 
for the Hardness of my Jealousy toward Him, 
which rose and showed itself to him oftener, 
perhaps, than my Great Love did. May God 
forgive me, and help me Bear thiB Thought of 
my own Sin, of his Grief. 

Late — Evening. 

A Mr. Durgin, who lives on tho East side of 
the River, came, while I was writing this morn¬ 
ing, dear Aunt, and told us a Horrible Tale. 
He saw the Canoe coming up the River, last 
Night, with two persons in it, one of whom he 
knew to be Peorrawarra; saw the Indian sculk¬ 
ing on the Land. Then the trees hid awhile 
the Canoe and the Indian on the Land. Then, 
the Instant the Canoe came forward where he 
could see it, a gun was discharged from among 
the trees, on the Bank, and He saw both Forms 
in the Canoe fall without Life into tho Stream. 
Instantly there was a Horrible Yell of Triumph 
from the Creature on the Land. He rushed out, 
bent Eagerly over the Stream, brandishing Gun 
and Tomahawk in the air; and when he saw 
Mr. Durgin, pointing, like one Frantic, to the 
empty Canoe, he yelled “Peorrawarra!” and 
then, disappearing like an Arrow in the Wood, 
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he was seen no more. Oh! aunt, can you guess < his Story and what Revenge he was carrying, 
what I suffered? I pitied Pa. With the Anguish < It was at this Place that John learned the Cir- 
gnawing silently but with greed at my own ij cumslances, so far. 

Heart, I pitied Him; and at last, when they s It seems that the wronged Chief came up 
were all gone (for it was now Noon), I went up \ with the guilty Pair at this Settlement; and, 
before Him, looking into his Face. He opened £ watching to take Skillful Aim, shot both 
His Arms for me, and then my Tears burst l treacherous Chief and Faithless Squaw. While 
forth. I was never so shaken; not even when < they were yet talking it ovei', Mr. Durgin came 
precious little Johnny died. $ in bringing the Qun of the dead Chief. 

A Man started after Dinner to go to Haver- \ John came up in Safety to-day on bis own 
hill with the News, hoping to get there before $ Horse. He is here now, sitting in Safety close 

the Sabbath began. But just at Sundown, > to my Chair, as I write to finish off this Letter, 

when the Work of the Day and the Week was \ which Mr. Tallant is to take with Him, Mon- 

all over, when we sat and Pa read the Bible, \ day. He plans his House (“Our House," he 

and the Holy Sabbath of Consolation seemed $ says now whenever he speaks of it, and looks 
settling down on all our Souls, we heard Light, $ so happy, so mild!) with Ma'am, and talks over 
Quick Steps, such Steps as John has and nobody $ Plantation matters with Pa; and I listen to the 
else; and in one instant there was John, eager, $ Sounds of his Voice and look to Him, and my 
glad, beaming with such Brightness and such \ eyes meet the full beams of His Love and Good- 
Manliness as I am sure no one else ever shows, s ness, and I am so deeply, deeply penitent over 
in our Door. We all rose in an instant to our \ my long Coldness to him, and so Grateful for 
feet; and, as if with one Heart of Love, Wei- ^ this my Undeserved Comfort, that I could fall 
oome, and Gratitude, took him in our arms and < on my knees by his Side and weep out alto- 
kissed him. I longed to keep my Arms there, \ gethcr the tears that will keep coming to blind 
longed that His should still encircle me and $ me as I write these last lines to you. 

Hold me a long Time to the wide, firm breast I > Dear, dear Aunt Betty, your straightforward 
felt throbbing against my own. But nearly half $ truth and Plainness procured mo this nappi- 
the Plantation was already coming up the path \ ness that I feel to-night; and this makes me, 
to our Door—the News of John's Safety had ^ if possible, more than ever Your Grateful, 
flown so! there was such Gladness among $ Affectionate Niece, Hope Ambrose. 

them! This shows how Good he is, what Wis- \ Hero end Hope’s letters; and here I expected 
dom he has. ^ my pleasant office of reconteuie to end; but 

They all came in and heard his Story. 5 Mrs. Kennedy has just brought a fresh piece of 

Peorrawarra came away secretly in the night ? intelligence, ending it with helping herself to a 
from Haverhill; and somewhere this Side, took ;• big pinch of snuff, and with saying, “An’ now 
in the Squaw of Another Chief. This Chief, £ ’f anything happens, 's I guess the* will, I wish 

having learned the treachery, followed them; J you’d write it off too, and let it be printed.” 

was seen at Amoskeag Falls, where he told one 2 I promised; so, dear reader, au revoir. 


THE TIDE IS COMING IN. 

BT JONATHAN P. HATNES. 


The waves are washing the sandy shore, 

^pd the moon shines clear and bright— 

As I stand where oft I have stood before, 

On this pleasant Summer night— 

And the tide is coining In. 

And memory goes back to departed days, 

And voices I seem to hear 
That have followed me faithfully always 
Through every changing year— 

As the tide is coming in. 

There are voices of sadness and voices of mirth, 
Soft tones remembered well; 

And forms that no more will be seen upon earth. 
And they each have a story to tell— 

As the tide Is coming In. 


And ray heart is sad as I think of those 
s Whom I nevermore shall see^ 

< Who are from all temptations and woes, 

? And sorrow and suffering set f r ee 

5 As tho tide is coming in. 

$ But still there are left many true and kind, 

! s And memory holds them dear; 

Their friendship doth the more strongly bind. 
With each succeeding year— 
i As the tide is coming in. 

s And long shall I remember this night, 

> If I lire to fotnre years; 

$ And memory will the living and dead^anil* 

$ As the sound comes to my ears 

* Of ths tide as it Is coming in. 
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BT GRACE GARDNER. 

[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, by Charles J. Peterson, In the Clerk's Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 307 . 

Hbb. return woe eagerly welcomed by the ^ down his foot that you should not undeceive 


fashionable circle in which she moved, for her 
wit and beauty everywhere created admirers, 
and soon the young widow, wealthy and inde¬ 
pendent, became the brightest star of fashion. 
She had no lack of suitors, and coquettish by 
nature, she flirted with and disappointed scores; 
but in spite of her volatility, there was one 
place in her heart sacred to the dead, where 
none had yet been able to enter; and English 
by education, she could not adopt tho manage 
dt canvcnanct so common among the French. 

Neither was Eugenie quite the woman of the 
world she seemed. B6 sure that when she was 
most wildly gay, most charmingly coquettish, 
most fascinatingly brilliant, there was a silent, 
sorrowful voice speaking in her heart, which 
she would not that the world should hear, and, 
therefore, drowned it in gay mockery. 

Gay, fascinating, brilliant, Eugenie Lamonte 
was formed to be admired. Sympathizing, with 
the most winning tenderness of manner at will, 
proceeding from the warm, little heart she con¬ 
trived for the most part to keep so carefully out 
of sight—also to be loved. 

She had spent the previous winter in London, 
where Olivo had met her. They renewed with 
mutual pleasure the intimacy of former years; 
and when Olive returned to Chaincy Hall, Ma¬ 
dame Lamonte accompanied her for the purpose 
of making an indefinitely long visit. 

This evening, Olive was silent and rather die- 
traite. Madame Lamonte rattled on with her 
usual volatility with her pretty mixture of Eng¬ 
lish and French. 

“So, ma chert , this grown-up ward of yours 
does not arrive? How very vexatious! Here 
hare I been sitting in state, and in my most 
graceful attitude on purpose to captivate him, 
and he has the impertinence not to come! 
bftchexnt! I suppose there is no hope of his 
coming now,” and with a sigh of bodily relief, 
(be beautiful widow threw herself negligently 
upon the sofa, and continued, 

** And so this young gentleman thinks you an 
old lady—your half-sister, not yourself. CTest 
ckarmant! and dear old Monsieur Leyden put 


^ him. Ah! jt comprende! e'eet sage. Mon Ditut 
\ How bewildered and confounded tho pauvre 
\ garcon will be when he beholds his guardian— 
\si jcunt , it belle! 1 hope he won’t show any 

( embarrassment or gaucherie. Startling and un¬ 
expected positions, after all, are what show the 
$ real mettle of a man—when a nobleman might 
\ oftentimes be glad to change natures with a 
? charbonnier ! 

\ “Of course, one must not expect much from 
| a poor lawyer, who has had no advantages of 
^ society, though some one has told me, or 1 
s dreamed it, that his connections are noble. 
\ However, if he is decently presentable, I must 
| have a petite flirtation with him. It will not be 
\ a conquest of which to boast; and I suppose if 
\ Madame Eugenie had a proper degree of pride 
| and dignity, she wouldn’t condescend so far, 
\ but she hasn’t —tant pie! Gentlemen are so 
\ scarce in this region, and I am dying of ennui! 
\ That tiresome Sir Kobert Truesdale! I cannot 
$ coax him into * peti t coquetterie, although I have 
jj given him all proper encouragement—insensate! 
J “How came such a queer idea into your 
^ chert petite tete as to become guardian of those 
s enfante —such a mere child as you were; but 
$ you always were at school such an odd and 
\ independent little thing! They are charmanle , 
£ though. If their grown-up brother is only half 
£ as handsome! He ought by all the rules of 
\ romance to fall in love with you, petite. But 
\ you are ice, and it won’t be—men are so queer. 
$ They dislike those from whom they are com- 
$ pelled to receive favors. I read your fortune— 
J you will never marry —pauvre Olive!” 

$ At this moment, a gentleman entered the 
> room unannounced. Olive rose to receive him. 
\ As she observed him, a bright smile broke over 
\ her face. 

^ “Mr. Wellenden, I believe. I am very happy 
| to see you. The children will be delighted,” 
| and she held out her hand cordially, coloring 
$ slightly as she remembered that he must have 
!: expected to behold a far different looking per- 

! son. 

The truth flashed upon Lionel Wellenden with 
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her words. The answering smile left his lips. 
His brow grew dark; his features rigid; and it 
was evidently with effort that he replied even 
with that icy courtesy to her cordiality. He 
dropped the hand she offered him, and there 
was something in the action which was not 
rude, scarcely abrupt, but which told Olive they 
were not to be friends, well, if not enemies. 

The keen, bright eyes of Madame Eugenie 
watching Lionel with malicious expectancy, 
could detect no want of self-possession in his 
frigid politeness. Lionel Wellenden was not of 
the stamp of men tronbled with mauvaise honte. 
He was too proud to be vain or self-conscious, 
and now every minor feeling was swallowed up 
in wrath and wounded pride. 

Olive presented him to Madame Lamonte. 
He saluted her with a haughty grace that might 
have befitted an emperor. The beauty was 
charmed. 

“2?on/” she murmured to hersetf. “A true 
diamond, not glass—a lion, not an ape!” 

She exerted herself, as she seldom did, to 
amuse and fascinate, and became anxious of 
her own success. She condescended to go out 
of her world—the world of fashion—into the 
borders of another, and recalled with effort a 
few stray bits of wisdom, with which to tempt 
the “young lion,” who listened with the most 
superb indifference, even smiled a little con¬ 
temptuously at the trifling inaccuracy and in¬ 
applicability of some of madame’s stray bits! 

In truth, madame was not in a mood to be 
entertained. The discovery he had made was 
a shock of the severest kind—a shock both to 
his pride and manliness. 

It was unendurable when he felt he owed 
such indebtedness to a stranger—a woman; 
but when that stranger proved a young and 


marvelously handsome? Ah! ma there, I hart 
lost my pauvre heart this time!” exclaimed Ma¬ 
dame Lamonte, that night as they sat together 
before a bright fire in the latter’s dressing-room. 

Olive smiled indulgently. She knew the geo¬ 
graphy of madame’s dear little heart better than 
madame herself, who was always fancying it 
wandering, or lost, when Olive knew that it 
pointed true as the needle to the pole, to the 
grave of her buried love. 

Lionel Wellenden’s personal appearance justi¬ 
fied Eugenie’s compliment. Poor lawyer though 
he might be and was, he was a person to be 
markedly conspicuous anywhere. His tall and 
noble figure, regal bearing, his strikingly hand¬ 
some face, with the dark, eagle eyes telling the 
possession of powers of which many a prince 
had never dreamed, and the unconscions supe¬ 
riority every movement evinced, must have chal¬ 
lenged notice. When Lionel was well pleased 
and wished to please, he was irresistible. 

But Lionel "was not pleased, nor wished to 
please, during his visit to Chaincy Hall. All 
his worst traits of character were in the ascend¬ 
ant, and he made himself as disagreeable as it 
was possible for any man to do. 

He was angry and dissatisfied with himself 
and every one, and, therefore, took a perverse 
pleasure in rendering the whole family uncom¬ 
fortable. 

The children, at first delighted at his coming, 
soon learned to shun him, for his harsh, sar¬ 
castic sayings, which, without fully understand¬ 
ing them, made them feel angry and annoyed; 
while his criticisms and reflections upon Olive, 
her plans for, and management of, them, excited 
their indignation to the utmost. 

It was a time of severe trial to OliTe. She 
could not be blind to (he young man’s dislike. 


beautiful girl, some years his junior, all the 
blood of his proud race surged in bitter, angry 
waves over his soul. And the remembrance of 
his helplessness, his perfect inability to extri¬ 
cate himself, galled him to the utmost. 

Take the hand of Olive Archer in friendship— 
of this young girl who had humbled him to the 
dust with the burden of unpaid obligation! 
Never! never! 

Ignoble, unworthy as he knew the feeling to 
be, and unreasonable, he felt in that moment 
that he hated her. 

For his passion and pride we must pity rather 
than blame him, for they were his heritage—his 
only heritage, from his paternal grandfather. 

“ TJn mechant erreur! est-ce ne pas? He was 
born a prince and changed in the cradle, ccr- 
tainement. He a lawyer! mechant! Is he not 


5 which, in fact, he took no unnecessary pains to 
$ conceal beyond the limits of civility. 

\ She mado all due allowance for his peculiar 
< trials and character. She could understand 
l something of his feelings; besides he was her 
* guest, the brother of the children. She made 
| no effort to conciliate him, but she was good- 
j humoredly indifferent to his covert sarcasms, 
\ and persisted in treating him with a frank, 
| cheerful kindness, which should have made him 
} ashamed of his perverseness; but he was in one 
J of his dark moods, from which he either could 
j not or would not break. 

| But the young girl was tried sometimes almost 
\ beyond her self-control. The children were kept 
\ in a constant state of irritation and excitement, 
| by their brother’s unjustifiable interference and 
\ rebukes, and half a dozen times a day were to 
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be calmed and soothed. She never ceased to 
be anxious when the high-spirited Philip was 
alone with his brother, for fear his cold sneers 
would exasperate him to some rash act. 

One day, in her absence, Philip happened to 
speak of a newly-purchased horse, and expa¬ 
tiated at some length upon the animars spirit 
and beauty, adding, “He hoped to be able to 
drive it himself, alone, the next spring.” 

“And why not now?” inquired Lionel. 

“Oh! Olive thinks it not quite safe yet.” 

“Ah? Olive thinks so. A brave and obe¬ 
dient young gentleman truly!” 


longed to offer some excuse and explanation, 
but she gave him no encouragement. Alas! the 
very subject of the disagreement prevented an 
explanation. At length he commenced falter- 
ingly; but she interrupted him, saying kindly, 
but decisively, 

“I cannot listen, Philip. You know my 
wishes and the necessity of controlling your 
temper. Were there no provocation of anger, 
where would be the virtue of controlling it? 
These incessant outbreaks grieve and alarm 
me. You must settle the matter with your own 
conscience, Philip.” 


There was something in the tone and the half 


sneer^ that accompanied it that roused the boy’s 
fiery nature. He sprang up and his eye flashed. 

“See here, Lionel Wellenden! don't you dart 
speak of Olive again in that tone! I’ve had 
enough of it, and I won’t stand it any longer! 

“Lionel,” and now there was a momentary 
dignity in the boy’s passion, “you have told me, 
end taunted me with it while telling, what no 
one ever told me before—though I knew it and 
remembered it—that Olive took Amy and me in, 
when we were little things, and hadn’t a friend 
in the whole world, nor a home to go to, and 
has cared for us all these years, just as if we 
had been her own brother and sister. One 
would think you would help us to be grateful, 
but this is the way you repay her; and you 
said, too, looking as fierce as if you hated her 
for it, that she had helped you through your 
studies too—and I believe you do hate her, juBt 
because you are a man and poor, and she hap¬ 
pens to be a beautiful young lady and rich, and 
to whom you are under obligations. You ought 


to be ashamed of yourself, Lionel! She’s the $ 
best friend we have got in the whole world, and ^ 
you haven’t the sense to see it—don’t want to j 
see it. I say, Lionel, it’s real mean and shabby, j 
and if you don’t stop this sort of thing, I’ll fight \ 
you and teach you better manners!” \ 

Lionel gave a careless and contemptuous l 
laugh. Philip sprang toward him with clenched \ 
fist, almost choking with passion, when Olive, < 
attracted by the noise, came in. 6he looked at \ 
one and the other inquiringly. | 

Lionel vouchsafed neither look nor answer, \ 


The same night Amy ran to Olive in tears. 

“I don’t like Lionel a bit! I wish he would 
go home quickly! I do! 1 wish he had never, 
never come!” she cried, passionately. 

“Hush! dear. You forget you are speaking 
of your brother.” 

“No! he isn’t my brother. I won't own him 
for a brother. I don't like him a bit.” 

“What is the matter, darling? What has 
poor Lionel done? Has he broken your pet 
doll, or lost your last book?” asked Olive, 
smilingly. 

Amy broke at once into the story of her 
grievances. 

“I was showing Lionel some pictures, and I 
told him I was going to have a prettier one than 
any of those on my birthday—that roy ‘Mamma 
Olive’ had promised to have her miniature 
pAinted for me, and that I should put it with 
his and keep it very carefully. And he laughed 
in such an ugly way and said—oh, dear!—I 
cannot tell what he said—only he don’t think 
somebody is pretty, that I think the most beau¬ 
tiful lady in tho whole world; and he paid, too, 
that it was absurd to call a young girl like you 
‘mamma,’ and then I couldn’t help being angry; 
and he said he hoped that, at least, I should 
have been taught something of manners; and 
that-” 

Olive’s face had flushed a little during Amy’s 
recital, but it quickly faded, and she now inter¬ 
rupted her, saying soothingly, 

“Never mind, love, what more he said. My 
little Amy must remember and be very kind 
and forbearing with her brother, and love him 


but returned to his book. Philip, suddenly $ a great deal, for something troubles him very 
calmed, stammered and looked confused. Olive \ much, else he would never say anything to 
spoke at length, \ wound her feelings.” 

“Philip, will you please come to the library, \ The affectionate, forgiving child looked up 
mad assist me in writing some notes of invita- \ thoughtfully in Olive’s face, 
tlon?” \ ‘‘Does it? I never thought of that. It must 

He followed her in silence. She gave him a $ be that then which makes him so cross, and 
liat of names.* She was very grave and silent, \ say such unkind things. I am so sorry. Dear 
aud the poor boy felt conscience-stricken, and \ Lionel.” 
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And the next time Lionel vexed her, she con- } bustled in with their wives end blooming 
trolled herself, shook her little head with a j daughters; knights, baronets, with a sprinkling 
charming expression of wisdom, and said good- | of lords, ladies, and countesses. Last of all 
huraoredly, ? came the good old Dutchess of Cumberland, 

“You shall say what you like to me, dear ! with her four grown-up daughters, determined 
Lionel. 1 am not going to get angry with you { on making, this night, a grand coup d'etat for 
any more—Olive says I must not, but that I $ an advantageous matrimonial alliance for some 
must love and pity you a great deal, for some- \ one of her daughters. 

thing troubles you very much. I didn’t know < She soon singled out Lionel, who, dark, 
it before, or else I wouldn’t have got angry at | haughty, irate, stood near one end of the 

apartment, receiving those who were presented 
to him, the noblest and fairest of the assembled 
company, with a careless condescension which 
went far toward making him the lion of the 
evening; for all tacitly allowed that only a per- 
of spirit that Bho had borne so patiently with ^ sonage of note, sure of his rank and standing, 
his rudeness, as he had begun to think, but l could afford such a haughty bearing. Besides, 
from forbearance and generosity—because she $ Madame Lamonte, the idol of society, seemed 
realized well that she was the benefactress; be [ to covet his notice with a pertinacity very flat- 
the poor dependant. He writhed under the \ tering from a reigning belle, 
thought of her pity. It stung his haughty soul \ Perseveringly the good dutchess labored till 
to the utmost. S she managed an introduction between Lionel, 

As for Mr. Leyden, he deserted the house j and herself and daughters. But, behold! here 
utterly after the first day of Lionel’s visit, < was a disappointment: Mr. Wellenden did not 
conscious of his inability to endure longer in > dance. Why he did not—whether because eti- 
silence the young man’s haughty airs and ca- | quette would have required his leading Olive 
valier treatment of Olive, which nearly suffo- j out, or for some other equally important reason 
cated him with passion. He wished to spare j —Lionel could b£8t have told, 
her the pain of witnessing a scene, and pru- \ The good dutchess was certainly not an 
dently absented himself. j adept in manoeuvring, as her four unmarried 

Only to Madame Lamonte did Lionel unbend. j daughters proved, and she only succeeded in 
A flirtation ensued, which seemingly threatened J obtaining Lionel’s attendance upon her daughter 
to prove something more serious, and it is just i for an ice; but his courteous attentions to ber- 
possible madame began to agitate, in her own j self won her regard. Her innocent manoeuvring 
mind, whether such a connection would answer. \ was so easily seen through, and her good-nature 
That it was not eomme il faut she, as a woman \ so apparent, it disarmed his pride, 
of the world, knew well. A poor lawyer would \ “Mon Dieul Mr. Wellenden! Where have you 
have been insupportable, in an abstract sense, cbeenf I am ennuied to death! Such an in* 
for a parti ; but the singular fascination Lionel j sufferable bore as I had for a partner in the last 
exerted over her, caused her to view the matter > waits! How tiresome of you not to danee! 
in a more favorable light. j How did you stumble upon that good, stupid 

Surely she was rich enough for both. Besides, j old dutchess and her frights of daughters! 
was he not of noble ancestry, and was not his j See! Sir Robert Truesdale is leading Olive out 
face and bearing worthy of a king? \ to dance! Is she not looking irresistibly beauti- 

In short, madame was, or imagined herself, in j ful this evening? Confess you think her charm- 
love, and Olive looked on apparently not disnp- j ing, Monsieur Wellenden!” 

provingly, for she knew that Eugenie, in spite \ Her black eyes were bent upon him curiously, 
of her flightiness and trifling caprices, was, in > There was the slightest, almost imperceptible 
all the essential qualities, true as ste^l. Per- \ curl of the short upper lip, contradicting his 
haps, in the young man’s capacity for domestic \ words, as be said, 

happiness, she might not have felt equal confi- | “Yes, Miss Archer is beautiful—certainly I 
dence; but she never hinted such fears to Eu- j think her charming!” He glanced toward 
genie. 

Things were in this stater the night of a grand 
ball at the hall. All the neighboring gentry far 
and near had been invited. The arrivals com¬ 
menced early. Gentlemen commoners, squires 


Olive, careTessly, as he spoke. 

Perhaps Eugenie was relieved to know that 
Lionel did not admire Olive; for she knew if 
one admired the young girl, there was great 
danger of their toinc further and loving her. 


all. I am so sorry, dear Lionel, and I do love 
you so muoh.” 

“Dear Lionel” bit his lip till the blood came. 
So this girl Olive understood it all and pre¬ 
sumed to pity him! It was not then for want 
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She continued. “ Sir Robert Truesdale has \ condescend to a poor lawyer. When she is 
long been an ardent and perseyering suitor for \ mine, and I am master here, my first act will be 
Olive’s hand. I cannot but think she will finally \ to turn these beggarly brats out of the house, 
relent and reward his constancy. Did you ever j and kick this proud jackanapes into the street, 
witness such devotion? ‘Love is such a tyrant,’ should he ever venture to show his face hore— 
they say,” she added, half-laughingly, half- \ the cowardly poltroon 1” 
earnestly. { “How do you get on with Miss Archer?” 

Lionel's dark eyes were bent piercingly upon ^ “Not very fast. Girls are whimsical and 
her. j changeable; but it will end as I wish. It is my 

“Is it, madaxne? Ah! you feel—you know i one firm purpose in life to win Olive Archer’s 
it!” I hand.” 


Madame Eugenie blushed—actually blushed, 
accomplished woman of the world as she was, 
under the scrutiny of a poor lawyer. 

Lionel saw her pretty confusion. He had 
evidently no wish to push the subject further, 
for he spoke again in a distant tone that put 
her blushes to flight. 

“It is stifling here. Shall we promenade, 
jnad&me?” 

She took bis arm in silence, wounded and 
vexed that she bad given hijn an opportunity to 
declare his suit, which he either knew not how, 
or would not improve. 

They stopped near the door of the conserva¬ 
tory, which was but dimly lighted. Directly 
Lord Holliston approached, and begged the 
honor of her hand in the quadrille they were 
forming. 

Lionel looked on for a few moments, then 
went into the conservatory, and took a seat 
near one of the opened windows. 

Ilis name uttered by some one on the balcony 
outside caught his attention. 

“Who is this Wellenden whom all the ladies 
.are raving about, and who bears himself so 
lordly? Evidently somebody of distinction. 
Strange I never heard of him.” 

“Who is he? Why, a poor rascal of a lawyer! 
Brother of those beggarly proteges of Miss 
Archer's! A mean, dastardly fellow! An 
apology for a man, to be willing to live on 
the bounty of a young girl! A bold, shameless 
adventurer also, to endeavor to palm himself 


off in the company of his superiors! I have > 
wanted to tell him so this evening, and would i 
but for fear of offending Miss Archer!” said \ 


the voice of Sir Robert Truesdale, in the low l 
tone of passion. \ 

“He is a splendid-looking fellow though, by < 
Jove! Look out, or you will lose your fair? 
lady-love. He is just the man tp storm fair j 
ladies’ hearts.” * 

“I would run my sword through him first! j 
But there is no danger. Olive Archer is a \ 


The speakers left the vicinity. Lionel Wellen- 
den’B face was fearful to look upon. His face 
was livid with passion. The veins in his fore¬ 
head stood out, purple, knotted, and swelled; 
his teeth were set; his hand clenched. Ho was 
in the mood in which many a man has shed his 
brother’s blood. 

More than an hour did Lionel stay there, 
alone with himself and his passion. The whirl¬ 
wind of anger at length partially passed. 

He went out of the conservatory. Near the 
door he met Olive. Her brow was ruffled as 
with some concealed anxiety. When she saw 
him, an expression of relief passed over her 
features. She held out her hand eagerly. 

“I am glad to find you. Will you attend me 
to find Eugenie?” And she laid her hand on 
his arm. 

His eyes emitted lightning as he replied 
rudely, 

“Excuse me, madam. You will find a 
much more fitting attendant!” and turned 
away abruptly, as if the very sight of her 
was hateful to him. 

Olive met Sir Robert’s eyes fixed maliciously 
and triumphantly upon her. 

“Is it possible that Miss Archer's favors can 
be thus ungraciously received?” ho exclaimed, 
with affectation of astonishment. “Ah! Olive, 
they would make me the happiest of men!” he 
whispered, ardently. “Why waste them upon 
that low ingrate?” offering his arm. 

Almost as abruptly as Lionel turned from her, 
did Olive turn from Sir Robert. 

It was not in human nature to forget so 
marked an insult as Lionel had shown her, and 
when he made his adieus that night, after the 
guests had departed—as he should take the 
morning coach in order to take the first train 
for London—she was studiously cold. Lionel 
felt that he had been rude, and owed her an 
apology; but he would not make it. 

Madame Lamonte received his farewell with 
inward surprise, chagrin, and displeasure; wept 


proud ^girl. After refusing the hand of some of \ herself to sleep after his departure, and was 
the first nobles of the realm, she would scarcely \ exceedingly surprised the next day to find she 
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was not heart-broken. And thus ended the 
yisit so little productive of pleasure to any one. 

Lionel Wellenden went back to London and 
%the law, with a stronger determination, if pos¬ 
sible, to distinguish himself, to acquire fame 
and fortune. Ambition pointed to the goal, and 
a bitter pride goaded him on. He was soon 
completely immersed in musty law-books, yel¬ 
low deeds and parchments, briefs, and law¬ 
suits. 

He was not, however, so engrossed, but that 
ho found time to wonder why the children did 
not write oftener—but how could they think of 
him amid the gayeties of the hall? But they 
were young and thoughtless. Miss Archer was 
at fault. She ought to see that they were more 
prompt. He could not have been convinced 
that they wrote as frequently as formerly: 
which he once thought too often. It was the 
fact, however. Perhaps he naturally feared 
his conduct while there had alienated their 
affection; or he was more anxious for their 
welfare; or, more probably, feared that Sir 
Robert Truesdale should become master of the 
hall, ere he should learn the tidings in time to 
remove his brother and sister from it. 

Amy wrote one day a distressed, almost inco¬ 
herent letter—but he deciphered that Olive was 
dangerously Bick of an infectious fever, and that 
the physician pronounced her recovery doubtful. 

For some reason inexplicable to himself, that 
week scorned interminable to Lionel. Never had 
he been so irritable, so unreasonable, and never 
had he accomplished so little in his profession. 
In vain he tried to account for it. What was it 
to him if Miss Archer should die? Nothing. 
True, the children would be homeless, but his 
prospects were such that he should soon, in any 
event, take them to a home of his own. Amy 
had said that the fever was infectious. Ah! 
that then was the secret of his uneasiness and 
anxiety—fear that she would contract the fever 
which threatened to prove so fatal to her young 
protectress. He forgot that Amy had written 
that she was not allowed to approach her cham¬ 
ber by orders of the physician, who took upon 
himself to command what he knew would be his 
unconscious patient’s first wish and anxiety. 

It was noticeable that when the next anx¬ 
iously-expected letter from Amy arrived, with 
the news that Olive was better and would pro¬ 
bably recover, the look of anxiety left his face, 
he became his usual self and was soon engrossed 
in business as before. 

About this time the tide of fortune turned in 
Lionel’s favor. 

In a private letter, before the public an¬ 


nouncement, he learned that by the sudden 
death of a distant cousin, whom he had never 
seen or heard of, so isolated from his family 
had he been, he was the next heir to the family 
title, the vast estates and revenues. He was 
now Earl of Grosvenor. 

Many an unworthy feeling mingled with no¬ 
bler ones in Lionel's breast at this knowledge. 
His first exultant thought was, not that he was 
now in a position which entitled him to ask the 
hand of Miss Richmond or Madame L&monte, in 
marriage, or that he would now have a princely 
home for the children; but oh, faulty nature!— 
that he was now the superior in rank to the 
young girl who had so long humbled him, that 
he could repay all obligation, and that he could 
now triumph over Sir Robert Truesdale. 

These seemed, for the time being, the sweetest 
drops in the cup of good fortune. 

The third evening from this found him at the 
hall. Philip was absent at school, but would be 
at homo in a few days. Amy was overjoyed to 
see him, and Olive received him with friendly 
cordiality. “Madame Lamonte had only the 
day previous set out for Paris,” Olive informed 
him hesitatingly, as if she feared he would be 
disappointed at the tidings, connecting in her 
own mind his unexpected coming with Euge¬ 
nie’s supposed presence there. 

Later in the evening, after Amy had retired, 
he commenced to explain the object of his visit 

“ Miss Archer, I am happy to inform you that 
I am now able to relieve you of a long and a 
heavy burden.” 

Olive’s dark eyes opened upon him in amaxe- 
ment, but she did not speak. 

“If you will have the kindness to prepare 
Amy for a journey by next week, or week after, 
Miss Archer, you will oblige me.” 

Olive turned fearfully pale. 

“Take my children from me, Lionel Wellen¬ 
den! you cannot bo serious!” calling his whole 
name in the excitement of the moment. 

She looked so beautiful, so moved, claiming 
her motherhood to the children, that he re¬ 
sponded more gently, 

“Nay, I am serious. I wish to relieve you 
of a great care.” 

Her eyes flashed scornfully. “You know 
better. You know it will be like taking my 
own brother and sister from me. You only do 
this to satisfy your own absnrd pride— pride 
in which there is not a spark of nobleness or 
generosity.” 

He felt that she spoke the truth, but it only 
irritated him. 

“You are severe, Miss Archer. It is possible 
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I may have some affection for my brother and 
sister myself.’* 

“No, it is plain to me yon have not. If you 
had, would you seek to take them from a luxu¬ 
rious home, to immure them in close, obscure 
lodgings in town? They could not survive the 
change.*’ 

“Perhaps I may not take them to close, 
obscure lodgings in town,” and a slight smile 
broke over liis dark face. 

“Whore then? Excuse my frankness, but 
your means cannot allow of a proper home for 
them.” And she looked up in his face search- 
ingly, but she could not read his meaning. 

“I hope you do not intend to taunt me with 
my poverty, Miss Archer.” 

“I do not know—I think it very possible, 
that is, if you persist in this cruel resolve, Mr. 
Wellenden,” and the dark eyes filled with tears 
as her anger gave place to grief. 

“Confess that you are not serious—that you 
are only experimenting on my feelings. You 
will not take the children from me ?—they are 
very, very dear to me. It would break my 
heart,” laying her hand beseechingly on his 
arm. 

That touch! It thrilled through Lionel Wel- 
lenden’s strong frame, and told him a little 
secret he had carried in his heart and never 
suspected, but he sneered incredulously. Love! 
where was its birth-place? What were its pa¬ 
rents ? Could it be born of anger and pride ? 
Absurd! impossible! and though he shivered 
with the tide of emotion, he spoke calmly and 
proudly, 

“Miss Archer, you do me injustice, in part, 
at least. I supposed the arrangements I have 
made would not only be welcome, but under 
existing circumstances absolutely necessary.” 

“ * Existing circumstances?’ Explain, if you 
please.” 

“It is not probable that Sir Robert Truesdale, 
ms master of this house, would be willing to re¬ 
tain such incumbrances.” 

“You are right. Probably he would not. 
Indeed, since we are upon the subject, I will 
admit that I am sure he would not.” 

“And if they could, they should not. Where¬ 
fore all these objections then? There need no 
more be said. They will go with me,” he said, 
loftily. 

“Not unless you want a lawsuit. Am I not 
their guardian?” she laughingly returned, re¬ 
covering her gayety as she believed she under¬ 
stood his objections. 

He was irritated at her gayety, and eyed her 
haughtily. She added more seriously* 


“You will, perhaps, understand me better, 
when I add that, some weeks ago, I also as well 
as yourself, was an unwilling auditor to a con¬ 
versation between Sir Robert and one of his 
friends, in the vicinity of the conservatory.” 

His face flushed, but he did not reply, and 
the subject dropped. 

During bis stay at the hall, Lionel made him¬ 
self vastly agreeable. His good fortune had a 
happy effect upon his disposition. He could 
bear prosperity better than adversity. Kind, 
affable to all, he was as unlike the disagreeable 
Lionel of other days as it was possible to im¬ 
agine. The children did not now shun him. 

Notwithstanding, Lionel was not happy. He 
was struggling madly against a passion, which 
yet he would not acknowledge—he, who had 
heretofore ignored the existence of love, and 
ridiculing, as the most absurd of impossibilities, 
the idea of falling in love with a young girl 
whom he had hated and shunned, and whom he 
persisted in believing be still was not far from 
hating, and toward whom, at the best, he was 
confident he could not entertain a deeper sen¬ 
timent than friendship; while he was uncon¬ 
sciously watching, with the absorbing interest 
only love can give, every word and motion of 
the young girl; in her absence, adroitly leading 
Amy to talk of her, and never wearying of the 
subject which had once so wearied him; seeing 
only her amid groups of the beautiful and high¬ 
born; feeling angry and injured when he saw 
her the center of some crowd of admirers; heart 
and pulse beating rapidly when she chanced to 
smile on him: all this, and yet Lionel called it 
less than friendship, and, to prove it so, forced 
himself to stand aloof, when he longed to be at 
her side, and to speak coldly and reservedly, 
when the hot words of passion were on his lips. 

Olive read, walked, and sung with him when¬ 
ever he wished, and exacting in his love as his 
pride, her very readiness to do this displeased 
and mortified him. Ho read in it only the soli¬ 
citous politeness of a hostess wishing to amuse 
and entertain her guest. He did not ask himself 
why he cared—he had no wish to analyze his 
feelings. 

It was evident Olive feared he had not given 
up his plan of removing the children, for she 
looked wistful and anxious whenever his de¬ 
parture was referred to, and shunned the sub¬ 
ject. 

One evening, after the reception of some let¬ 
ters, she remained sad, silent, and abstracted. 
No change of mood in the fair girl escaped 
Lionel’s watchful eye; and while he was ex¬ 
changing gay nothings with the siBters of Sir 
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Robert Truesdale who were present, his thoughts \ to a decision against which her whole heart 
and sympathy were concentrated upon Olive. ;• cried out. 

After they had departed, and as she bade him \ 44 It is your brother's will that you and Amy 

‘ 4 good-night,” she added, in a low voice, J should leave me. Hard as it is for me to give 

“I know all, and congratulate your lordship," \ you both up, dear Philip, I must not—dare not 
and was gone. ^ urge you to disobey him. I have no claim upon 

The next day, when Lionel resumed the sub- \ my children, except that of love. None legally." 
ject of the children's removal, Olive made no $ 44 The claims of gratitude and affection should 

further objections. It was finally decided that <: be stronger than those of the law. Only say 
they should remain at the hall till Lionel should $ that you wish us to remain, dear Olive, and 1 
visit his estates and make further arrangements ^ will defy any power to remove us!" his boyish 
for their reception, and then return for them. ^ figure towering proudly as he spoke. 

When Amy was informed of her brother's sue- ^ Olive looked at his fine face admiringly, then 
cession to the title, and of his arrangements for ^ sighed, “ I thank yon, dear Philip, for thisei- 
their future, in a passion of surprise and griefs pression of your attachment; but it would be 
she threw her arms around Olive, exclaiming, $ wrong in me from selfish affection to lead yoi 
“Oh! do not take me away, Lionel. I do not ^ to disobey and displease your elder brother, 
want to leave the hall, and I never can, I never i who doubtless considers this the best plan for 
will leave Olive. What could I do without her? $ your interest and welfare." 

If I must go, Lionel, take her too." i “Ah! then you do want us to go away, after 

An ardent flush crossed Lionel's dark face, $nll!" he cried, bitterly. 44 You care more for 

A strange expression settled on his features. $ Lionel than for Amy’s happiness or mine!” 

He turned to Olive, ^ He listened to her soothing explanatory words 

“Will you go?" * with a lowering brow and moody air, and set 

She looked up smilingly, saw with surprise \ Lionel’s will completely at defiance; but Olive 
his moved countenance—flushed and drew back. ^ knew no one but herself could do aught with 
There was a pallor round the haughty lip, but s the willful boy, and persevered in her difficult 
with a look of determination he turned to Olive > task. She won at last from him a reluctant 
as the door closed on Amy. | consent to submit to his brother’s wishes, but 

“Olive, I love you. It is not a new thing, s it was evidently given merely to please her. 
though I would not believe it for a long time, ^ The next morning, Lionel set out on bis jour* 
Will you forgive all the rudeness of the past \ ney. He would not probably return for three 
and become my wife?" he said, briefly. J or four months. Meanwhile many letters passed 

“ I cannot be your wife," she said, as briefly. ^ and repassed between the hall and Edgemoat, 
Lionel regarded her for a moment in bitter ^ the young earl’s ancestral place, 
displeasure, then turned haughtily away. He \ They were necessary letters of business, which 
felt for an instant that it was all a mistake, that J he was obliged to write and she to answer. At 
ho did not love her, and that the old dislike had s first, on his part, brief and haughty—on here, 
returned. I friendly, but concise. After a time a sentence 

Ho left tho room os Philip entered, his fine l would creep in occasionally, not strictly relit- 
faco flushed and agitated with contending feel- \ ing to business, but of a general character; 
ings. He went straight up to Olive, and, throw- | then one of a more personal nature, till at last 
ing his cap on the floor, asked vehemently, !; they wrote as friends write, freely and frankly, 
“It cannot be true, can it, Olive, that you s and learned to know each other better than 
want to turn us off?—we, whom you have loved i; before. 

and cared for all these years? I know it’s all s He returned a little sooner than was expected, 
stuff!—but I want to hear you deny it." J The next day but one would be that of the chil- 

“ 4 I want to turn you off!’" she repeated, ^ dren’s departure, 
bitterly—then impulsively, “oh, Philip! it will \ Lionel imagined that Olive looked paler and 
break my heart to part with you!" J thinner than her wont. She was as gay and 

“There! I knew it—I was sure of it—hurra!" $ smiling as ever before Amy and Philip, who 
he cried, eagerly, his cheek flushing deeper, the \ were heart-broken as the time drew near for 
light returning to his eyes, and clasping her $ leaving her; painted bright pictures of their 
hands, “neither Lionel nor any other man shall ^ new home and enjoyments; laid plans for their 
take us away as long as you want us to stay." J occupation and improvement, while he knew 
Olive’s sense of right returned. But it was J her heart was aching at the anticipation of her 
a difficult task to do—to counsel him to submit i own loss and loneliness. But she uttered no 
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word of regret, and this unselfish, uncomplain¬ 
ing conduct touched him deeply. 

The morning dawned. The carriage would 
loon be at the door. The children were taking 
their final leave of their various pets. Olive, 
busy and smiling, was arranging comforts and 
luxuries for their long journey, but her eyes 
were full of unshed tears, and she looked pale 
tnd weary. 

Lionel stood apart, his mind in a tumult of 
oontradictory feelings. His whole heart yearned 
toward the fair girl he was so soon to leave, but 
pride would not suffer him again to urge a suit 
which might again be rejected. Amy once more 
•ame to his aid. 

The carriage came round to the door. Philip’s 
farewell was similar to a former one, except that 
he muttered to liimself by way of consolation, 
that when he was of age, he should return and 
never leave her again. 

Amy threw herself into Olive’s arms in a 
paroxysm of distress. 

“Oh! dear, dear Olive! How can I leave 
you! Nobody loves me, nobody can make me 


{•good but you. Oh, mamma Olive! mamma 
$ Olive!” 

j Smiling as brightly as though Amy was only 
{leaving her for a day, though her lip quivered 
| suspiciously, Olive soothed and calmed her. 

5 “Lionel said perhaps I could prevail upon 
* you to come and see us this summer. Promise 
$ that you will; and then I can go, not feeling 
$ quite so wretched. Say ‘Yes,’ darling Olive. 
< Then when we get you there, we will never let 

> you leave us again, will we, Lionel?” 

\ “If she will stay with us, we will not,” he 
s said, hesitatingly, looking at Olive. Their eyes 
l met. There was a nameless something in the 
\ depths of her dark eyes that made his heart 
s beat fearfully. 

> “For the children’s sake, if not for minct 
l Olive,” he whispered, eagerly. 

? “ For yours—and the children’s,” she replied, 

1 < with a bright smile. 

And aB the Countess of Grosvenor, the Gid 
Guardian became the wife and sister of heir 
wards. 


FOR AN ALBUM. 


IUMUKB8 DANA. 


Thxkb are •oft-hued tints that linger here 
Like a fairy epell on each virgin leal; 

Ho traces jet of a silent tear 
That tells of a deep imprisoned grief; 

But blithe and gay as the morning bird 
With its matin song in the rosy hours, 

Comes the honied phrase with a welcome word 
To enwreath sweet Friendship’s chosen bowers. 

They will breathe of a love that is fond and true. 
Of a trust that comes like a charmed spell 
To bring to the wakening heart anew, 

That delight* in its close embrace to dwell, 


^ conscious power that is unexpressed, 

Save by tremulous tone, and a look that livea 
With the silent voice which the sweet unrest 
Of a kindred spirit kindly gives. 

Yon may trust the tones that come to give 
A new delight to the fleeting hoars; 

You may trust the hand that would ne’er deceive 
As it wreathed your life with exotic flowers; 
You may waken still from an hour of pain 
That smites like a swift, ungrateful rod, 

To a blinding sense that weeps again, 

There is no trust but alone in God. 


“WHAT OF THE NIGHT?” 


BT MABGABXT LEX BUTKHBU&. 


Lol the winds blow cold and loudly, 

Not a starbeam gilds the sky; 
“Watchman! when the morning cometh, 
Tell me, will the shadows fly?” 
“Way-worn traveler I If thy footstep 
Pointeth to the purer shors, 

Where the waves of Jordan murmur, 
Tea! the shadows will be o’er.” 
“Watchman, long and weary seemeth 
Many a path through which I stray, 
Vol. XXXIX.—26 


Where no green spot gives a shelter 
From the thorns around my way.” 
“Lonely Pilgrim I faith may guide thee, 
Firmly clasp her willing hand, 
Looking np to Him who leadeth 
Those who trust, to Eden’s land.” 
“Take pure, Christian hope bsslde thee, 
Onward press, nor go astray, 

Then will come a glorious morning, 

And ‘ the shadows flee away I* ” 
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BT CLARA AUOCBTA. 

Gut Marchmont had arrived at a decision; $ speaking the troth. And becanse you know 
a very important epoch in the young gentle* j that my friendship is of a nature to bear test- 
man's life, since it was the first time, in years, ^ ing, I am going to be still more discourteous, 
that he had displayed energy enough to express % and give you a brief biography of your life, 
an opinion on any subject. $ Guy Marchmont, of Boston, twenty-six yean 

Now he had decided within himself that life ^ of age, is tired of living. He has had enough 
—this beautiful life of ours—was a vile cheat. ^ of the cheat called life. The said Guy is handr 
He brought his jeweled white hand down on ij some; talented, if he were not so lasy; ‘a great 
the table with emphasis, os he exclaimed, jj catch’—and worth about one hundred thousand 

“Yes, an abominable cheat! A farce! An $ dollars He has made the tour of Europe, 
Idle tale! I am weary of it!” s traveled over the States, and been admired by 

“Weary of what?” queried his friend, Dr. sail the ladies with whom he came in contact. 
Frank Eastman, entering the room just in $ He has flirted with, made love to, and become 
eeason to hear the concluding clause of March- j: disgusted with, full threescore of city belles, 
mont’s remark. s He declares marriage a humbug, and regards 

“Weary of living! I tell you, Eastman, life 5 woman as a creature whose sole trade is to get 
Is a bore! There is neither savor nor salt in it! s married and settled. And now, at the ripe age 
For my part, I wish I had never been born! $ of twenty-six, having run through the pro* 
I should have been a great deal better off!” £ gramme, he is anxious to throw up his engage- 
“No doubt. But what are you going to do jj ment, shuffle off the stage, and hide behind tbt 
about it?” > green curtain of the grave. Is the description 

Eastman had taken a seat in a velvet- \ correct?” 
cushioned chair, and began to cut the leaves $ “You should be an artist, Eastman. Yours 
of a new magazine with Marchmont’s cold- $ is a perfect picture.” 

mounted folder. ^ ^ “Well then; allow me to proceed. Yon ire 

“Do? Ah! that question is to the point! trusting out—soul and body. You are a inert 
Here am I—twenty-six years of age—with the Ij cipher, a blot on the fair page of life; the world 
fair prospect of as many more years to exist, s is the worse for your having lived in it; the air 
Now, what shall I do with myself through all l is impure for you, and for thousands like you, 
that dreary time? Give me your opinion.” > who have breathed it. And now, one question. 

“Thank you for the privilege, and permit me s Would you be willing to reform this miserable 
to say, Guy Marchmont, that you are a con- $ existence of yours? Reform it altogether?” 
temptible fool!” £ “Yes, if it would not require too great an 

“What? Sir!” Marchmont sprang to his < effort.” 
feet in a passion; Eastman leaned back in his ij “Humph! Guy Marchmont, rouse yourselfl 
chair, and laughed heartily. ^ Be once more a man! I have no patience with 

“Ha! ha! Good! I like that! Your man- \ you, and such as you! Go to work! Try 
hood is not all dead within you, though it is s labor—hard, physical labor—the kind which 
very nearly at its last gasp. But there is i creates an appetite, and forms solid bone and 
always hope when sensation can be aroused.” s sinew! Make its acquaintance in good earnest! 

“Eastman,” said Mr. Marchmont, with an $ It is the only thing that can save you from 
•effort at dignity, “if any other man had applied $ moral and physical shipwreck!” 
that epithet to me which you just used, I would j> “What shall I do? Hire out to shovel gravel 
have called him to a strict account. You are > on the railway, at seventy cents a day? Or 
the only one from whom I will bear such lan- ^ would you advise me to turn my attention to 
guago; for, with all your discourtesy, I believe $ farming? I have an idea that I could build 
you mean well.” $ a grand stone wall, or hold a plough comme d 

“I do. My very plainness testifies it. None $/at/f/” And Marchmont held out his delicate 
but a sincere friend can afford to offend by > white hands for his friend's inspect ioa. 
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“The very thing!” cried Dr. Eastman, with 
enthusiasm. “Just what I was about to re¬ 
commend! Yea, go to farming, by all means! 
There is poetry in a farmer’s life—more real 
poetry in one day beneath the blue summer 
iky, on the wild, free hills of the country, 
than you would find in ten years’ city dissipa¬ 
tion! Yes, Marchmont, farming is the thing for 
you!” 

At the time Guy Marchmont gave his friend's 
advice little heed, but afterward it occurred to 
him that Frank Eastman was a sensible fellow, 
and that his opinion was entitled to some con¬ 
sideration. 

Why should he not reform his idle life, and 
become, in the true sense of the word, a man ? 
There was enough of him left to achieve some¬ 
thing yet. He had been unpardonably indolent 
and useless, but his powers had not been 
destroyed; they were only latent, and needed 
but an effort of the will to call them forth. 

What if he should make an experiment? 

Already the year was bringing along the early 
April crocusses and snow-balls; before long it 
Would be summer, and then everybody would 
leave the city for the watering-places. He de¬ 
tested watering-places. Niagara, Saratoga, and 
Newport he had “done” to death. Surely this 
was a propitious time to commence the advised 
reform. Farming had a pleasant sound for 
him; farmers were independent, and wore blue 
froeks, and were not obliged to call on all their 
lady friends of mornings, or to escort a troupe 
of giggling belles to the opera of evenings. 

He would buy a farm. Yes, a farm of his 
own. And then he coaid do as he chose with 
his turnips and cabbages, without the inter¬ 
ference of any old curmudgeon of a landlord. 
Westmore, a village some fifty miles from 
Boston, he had heard strongly praised for the 
fine farms which surrounded it; and for West- 
more he concluded to bend his course. 

He examined the newspaper to ascertain the 
hour at which the train left for Westmore. 
Precisely six o’clock. Marchmont whistled 
ominously. That was full two hours before his 
usual time of rising, but he guessed he could 
endure it for onoe. And the next morning he 
astonished all his friends by reaching the depot 
in season for the first train. His early breakfast 
and his brisk walk had produced quite an effect 
•n our indolent friend, and he experienced con¬ 
siderable exhilaration as the cars swept through 
the fresh woodlands, and over the smooth, green 
intervales. Westmore was reached long before 
dinner, and, to his great amazement, March- 
moot felt a decided appetite for the beefsteak 


; and omelettes that graced the table at the 

I “Roaring Lion.” 

Dinner dispatched, he proceeded to make in¬ 
quiries touching saleable farms in the vicinity; 
and before sunset of that day, with the help 
and countenance of “mine host,” he found 
v himself the proprietor of a red farm-house and 
s fifteen acres of land, Bituated three miles south 
| of the village of Westmore. 

\ Three weeks afterward, Mr. Marchmont took 
s possession of his new estate, to which he was 
| accompanied by his housekeeper, Mrs. Grant, 
\ and his French cook. 

i This much accomplished, Mr. Marchmont felt 
strongly inclined to subside for a season, and 
enjoy a little rest; but his neighbors, as neigh¬ 
bors will be, were very much interested in the 
, new comer’s business, and would permit nothing 
^ of the kind. They sought every opportunity 
s of informing him that it was full time to com* 
l mence operations, if he calculated on having 
\ any harvest to gather, and assured him that 
$ he would never be a farmer unless he began 
\ ploughing in April. 

\ So, perforce, Mr. Marchmont was obliged to 
< keep on in the path he had chosen. He hired 
| old farmer Brown to plough his ground for him, 
^ and obtained the old man’s advice as to which 
$ particular plot would be suitable for corn, and 
$ which for potatoes. 

\ And one fine, warm morning he came down 
^ frqm his chamber at six o’clock, clad in blue 
$ frock, overalls, and straw hat. Mrs. Grant lifted 
| her hands in amazement, and the voluble French 
s cook exclaimed, “ Parbleu /” with more than her 
$ usual emphasis. 

\ On this day Mr. Marchmont purposed to in- 
augurate himself as a farmer, and, retaining 
only his black kid gloves ss evidences of his 
city breeding, he was ready to begin. Farmer 
Brown had promised him his oxen to “barrow 1 ' 
his corn lot; and the great, awkward-looking 
brutes were standing in the barn yard when 
Marchmont went out—Brown having sent them 
over an hour previous. 

Our hero surveyed the mammoth creatures 
with some little doubt in his mind as to his 
capability of managing them; but he could try. 
It would never do to confess that he did not 
know how to drive oxen. So he let, down the 
bars, and told “Buck” and “Bright” to go out 
of them. Buck and Bright stood still, chewing 
their cuds, apparently entirely oblivious of the 
existence of Mr. Guy Marchmont. He ex¬ 
hausted his ingenuity in vain attempts to foroe 
them to leave the enclosure; and a full hour 
> was spent thus, but without success. Busk 
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whisked off the flies with his long tail, and > both hands, but he was no match for the infu- 
gazed philosophically at the distant landscape; \ riated mother. She pecked, cackled, scratched. 
Bright laid down on the soft ground, and in* \ and kicked up such a dust generally, that onr 
dulged in a siesta. At length, a luminous idea \ poor friend was fain to call lustily for help, 
seized Marchmont. He produced two ears of \ A pretty, rosy-cheeked girl came out from the 
corn, and, by holding these in his two hands, \ adjacent farm house, and stood for a moment 
and going backward down to the intervale, he ) gazing curiously on the scene. The half-sup- 
succeeded in piloting the animals thither with- \ pressed merriment burst forth in a silvery langh 
out much trouble. j before she volunteered her aid, and took off the 

Once on the spot, the amateur teamster’s $ fluttering bird; inquiring at the same time if 
courage revived; he shouted “get up,” and, at} the gentleman had experienced any injury, 
the same moment, gave the oxen a smart, sue- \ Poor Marchmont! he would much rather have 
cessive touch with the point in the end of the \ been killed in an honorable way, than have met 
goad. The effect was charming. Buck threw S the half-quizzical gaze of those black eyes fixed 
up his huge head with an angry bellow—Bright \ upon him and his disgraceful predicament, 
did likewise—and both set off at a smart trot, ^ He endeavored to apologize for his uncere- 
bearing with them Mr. Marchmont, who had J monious entrance on his neighbor’s estate, but 
caught at the horn of the spirited Bright. $ the girl interrupted him. 

Farmer Brown was a slotf, methodical man, j “Please do not mention it,” she said, de- 
and, although he kept up the olden fashion of* murely—“from the kitchen window I witnessed 
a “brad” in the end of his goad, he would as 5 the whole drama, and can testify that you were 
soon have thought of using it on his favorite> not to blame.” 

horse as on his sleek, fat oxen. No wonder the * “Yes, that is—I—madam—it could not well, 
creatures were surprised at the presumption of \ be prevented,” stammered our hero, 
the new driver. \ “Allow me to assist you in rising.” She held 

Marchmont kept his hold on Bright’s horn $ out her small, brown hand, which Marchmont 
with determined pertinacity, and tried to feel 5 seized as a drowning man is supposed to seiie 
delighted with the speed his team was making. | the classical straw! 

At that rate all his harrowing would be finished | “Now, come into the house,” said the good 
before noon, and leave him a chance to rest be- \ fairy, “you will want to wash your face, I 
fore dinner. His complacency was somewhat j should imagine.” 

disturbed by the shout of a passing school-j^y, £ Marchmont followed her in, and while she was 
“Hello, there, Mister! Yer harrow’s wrong * bringing water and towels, he took theopportu- 
side up!” j nity to look in the glass. No wonder that she 

But wrong side or right, it wfis no time to $ had suggested a bath! Marchmont was born- 
stop to rectify mistakes. “Onward” was March- £ fied at his appearance. His face and shirt bosom 
mont's motto just then, and it could not well be \ were plastered with mud and dirt—bis imma- 
ohanged. He was a little dubious as to the re- J culate dickey was turned completely hind part 
suit of the affair; but not so Buck and Bright. * before, with the strings dangling down in front, 
On they went—the extremity of the ploughed J and his black gloves were split from fingers’ 
field was reached and passed—theirs was a $ ends to wrist. Besides, bis fine Grecian nose was 
path with no turning. Marchmont’s attempts at * plowed up by the ferocious talons of that old 
stopping them were futile; all he could do was l hen, and the blood, oozing slowly down through 
to hold on and trust to fate. j his highly-prized moustache, gave him anythiog 

Aoross a drain, over a low stone wall, through * but a pacific appearance. He wondered greatly 
a yard where an elderly lady was spreading \ that the young lady was not afraid of him. 
clothes, and into a shed animate with fowls of$ After a plentiful ablution, and tbe use of 
the hen species, went Marchmont and his span! < a comb on his slightly disarranged hair, Mr. 
From sheer exhaustion, the unlucky farmer $ Marchmont was more presentable; and the 
dropped off just outside the door; and as bad ? young girl, whose name was Florence May- 
fortune would have it, he fell directly on to a \ bright, sent her little brother, George, home 
hen-coop, in which were domiciled a particu- $ with him to drive the oxen, which were quite 
larly savage hen, and her newly-hatched brood \ tractable under the discipline of their juvenile 
of chickens. ^ master. 

Madam was enraged at the intrusion, and £ And for three days afterward, Guy was con- 
brought her forces to bear on the enemy with j fined to his bed, his impromptu ride and its 
spirit and address. Marchmont fought with < denouement having been too much for him. But 
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instead of being disgusted with farming, as one ' modating his new neighbor, he would part with 


would naturally hare thought he would have 
been, he was charmed with it and determined 
to persevere. 

He was very constant at church, though Par¬ 
son Jones talked through his nose, and preached 


her for the small consideration of fifty dollars. 
Mr Marchmont closed the bargain at once, and 
44 Placid” was driven over to her new quarters. 

The next question that arose waB a perplexing 
one. Who was to milk Placid? Mrs. Grant was 


horribly long, dull sermons. Prqbably the sing- \ terrified at the sight of a cow, and La Folie, the, 
ing attracted him, for there was a fine tenor, J cook, would not have ventured near one for all 
and a clear, soft alto; but his attention was \ the frogs in Christendom. Marchmont under¬ 
given to neither of these; and through the whole \ took the performance himself. But he soon 
service he would scarcely turn his eyes from $ found that he had miscalculated his own powers, 
the beautiful face of Florence Maybright, who * for, do the best he could, the little puny stream 
sang the air. Of course, he would not have > of milk persisted in flying everywhere Bave into 
acknowledged this, but then the whole congre- \ the pail. Into the face of the milker, over his 
gation was aware of it; and Parson Jones was ^ hands, against the yard fence, and on the 
dreadfully scandalized by the irreverent conduct > ground—but into the pail—never! 
of the new comer. But a fifty dollar bill, drop- j At length the proverbially gentle cow became 
ped into the old clergyman’s hand one “collec- \ weary of the method of procedure; she elevated 


tion evening,” effectually changed the current 
of the parson’s feelings. 

Mr. Marchmont attempted no more 44 harrow¬ 
ing” himself, but employed farmer Brown to 
perform that interesting process for him; and 
afterward, with the help of a hired man, his 
planting was done and his garden made. 

The corn and potatoes came up beautifully, 
to the neighbors said, and the newly-fledged 
farmer thought so too. He began his hoeing, 
and during that process the potatoes 44 came 
up” a second time, for, in his zeal to extermi¬ 
nate the weeds, Marchmont dug up all the ugly 


her amiable heels in the air, and over went the 
three-legged stool, over went the pail, and over 
went the luckless Marchmont; while Placid, 
totally indifferent to the ruin she had wrought, 
bolted from the yard, and began to devour our 
friend’s few remaining cabbages! 

One side of the milk-pail was totally demol¬ 
ished; Marchmont’s patent lever watch was 
smashed to atoms, and there was a bump on 
his head just above the organ of self-esteem, 
which would have delighted a phrenologist by 
its size and prominence. 

That was the last time that Placid was ever 


little plants, in the notion that they were weeds $ milked in Westmore; for the very next day she 
too. s was sold to a drover for fifteen dollars. 

In fact, his mistakes were legion. He mis- j The next purchase was a pig, and from the 
took “button weeds” for cabbage, and vice ^ moment of his advent at the farm, Marchmont’s 
r trta; uprooted his carrots and left the knot \ peace of mind was ended. The pig was a right 
grass standing; poured boiling water on his ^.lively fellow, and possessed of an inquiring dis- 
turnips to kill the fly, and performed that opera- J position. He had no notion of being restricted 
tion for the turnips while the flies sailed away \ as to territory, but required room to spread 
uninjured. > himself and to “root.” This privilege was de- 

The old farmers called him a blockhead, and < nied him in his pen, and in consequence he was 
the young farmers designated him “the Boston \ continually breaking prison, and getting into 
greenhorn;” but the pretty girls admired his ^ difficulty which only his master’s purso could 
handsome face and applauded his perseverance. | remedy. 

In the meantime, our hero’s complexion had \ He devoured the widow Jenkins* apples which 
changed from white to red; ha-had gained ten \ were drying on a board before her door; mnsti- 
pounds of flesh; and had an alarming appetite, $ cated Miss Smith’s embroidered muslin collar 
as his French cook could testify. <1 while it was bleaching on the grass; frightened 

Marchmont’s rural friends advised him to > Jim March’s children into hysterics; eat up 
purchase a cow. It would be so muoh more j Deacon Green’s fine tomatoes, and rummaged 
economical to have milk and cream at home, \ the corn and potato fields for miles around, 
instead of sending out for it, they urged; and j Poor Marchmont wa9 in a continual fever about 
Mr. Gray, one of these disinterested advisers, j that pig, from the rising of the sun until the 
bad for sale a nice, gentle creature, with a most < going down thereof. 

amiable disposition, and a wonderful capacity \ One day, he spent half the morning in secur- 
for milk. Mr. Gray valued this admirable quad-j ing his pigship in the stye, and well satisfied 
raped very highly, but for the sake of accom- 1 with his achievement, and thoroughly tired out, 
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Marchmont came into the house and flung him- \ pulled out a half dollar with the intention of 
•elf down on the sofa Scarcely had his head < remunerating her for her trouble, when he sud- 
touched the pillow when in rushed a neighbor's | denly discovered, under her sun-bonnet, that 
boy, exclaiming, ^ she was none other than Florence MajbrighL 

“Sur! that pig of yourn is out, and into Mrs. $ She blushed; he blushed too. 

Wallace’s garden, gulping down the beets and £ “I beg you, Miss May bright,*' he began, “to 
tommy tones! Mrs. Wallace is raving!*’ \ believe that I dyl not recognize you when I made 

Marchmont sprang to his feet, and, coatless l that ungentlemanly request.” 
and hatless, sallied out in the direction of Mrs. ^ “I am always happy to assist one who is in 
Wallace’s garden. The pig spied him coming, 5: difficulty,” she replied, with serio-comio air. 
and, at once divining what was up, the sagacious £ Marchmont caught her hand with ill-con* 
creature darted through a hole in the fence, and $ coaled delight. 

fled down the road at the height of his speed, ^ “Then stay with me forever, for I am forever 
fbllowed closely by his proprietor. \ in difficulty !’* 

The race was a trying one. Piggy had a $ Florence cast down her eyes, 
wonderful facility for bounding over ditches^ “Had you not better be looking after your 
and fences, and then bounding back again, a$pig?” she asked, innocently, 
very vain and useless proceeding, Marohmont $ “Confound the pig!” 

thought. $ It is to be presumed that the natural charity 

A woman was coming up the road. Our hero \ of Florence’s disposition prevailed over all other 
saw her, and, without regard to ceremony, he \ considerations, for on New Year’s Eve she gave 
eried ont, \ her hand to Guy Marohmont. And later in the 

“ Head him! there, ma’am! Head him! For ^ season, all Boston were astonished by the advent 
the lovo of mercy, don't let him go by!” > of Mrs. Marohmont, the loveliest of all lovely 

The woman threw down some work which she { women, 
was carrying, and, seizing a stick from the <; Frank Eastman declares that he made the 
hedge, she did as requested. The “heading” $ match; and, from present indications, it would 
acted like a charm. The pig was surprised and £ seem that he has a proclivity for that business, 
nonplussed by this reinforcement of the enemy. I being engaged in making one with Florence’s 
He hesitated, turned, and fled in the opposite > pretty sister, Nellie, for himself, 
direction; paying Marchmont the compliment $ Marchmont adores farming; and speaks of 
•f a grunt in passing. ^ farmers as the only class of men in the world 

The lady now came up, and piggy’s owner \ worthy of trust. 


LOST TREASURES. 

BY ANX1E M. BXACH. 


Owes, in my childhood’s earl j hours, < 

I learned a song—a sweet, wild lay— \ 

And joyfully I caroled it ^ 

From noon till shat of day. ^ 

Amid the birds, amid the flowers, ^ 

Singing as only childhood can— £ 

Childhood, whose path is free from ears, > 

Whose heart it free from sin. < 

But years went by; and other scenes, $ 

And other pleasures met my view, £ 

Till my wild heart at last forgot i 

The song my childhood knew. e 

I strove to wake the chording tones £ 

On memory's harp; ’twas all in vain: < 

The pleasant song my childhood knew ? 

I ne’er may learn again. s 

I had a friend—a cherished friend, \ 

Ever together, side by side; $ 

Wc said our friendship, tried and true, < 

Life’s tempests should abide. * 


But time stole on—and, severed ffcr. 

Our hearts forgot the “long ago”— 

Forgot the constancy and truth 
Life’s morning used to know. 

When, In tho after years again, 

We met, it was as strangers meet: 

Tbs world’s cold breath bad chilled the flower 
Of love we thought so sweet. 

We strove to summon from the past 
The confidence of early hours; 

To rear again from cold distrust 
The heart’s sweet blighted flowers. 

In vain—in vain; the sweetest song, 
Forgotten, never more is learned: 

And friendship’s blossoms bloom no mere 
If coldly, rudely spurned. 

But in that home amid the stars, 

They say there are no broken string* I 

No wasted treasure* of the heart 1 
No slighted offerings. 
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»T CHARLES J. P1TBR80K. 

Common Sense the best SEKSE.-^-Common c Had the first Napoleon possessed, in addition 
tense is wisdom in little things. Without it \ to his vast genius, a little more common sense; 
there can be no success in life, and rarely even $ had he been less impulsive, less of a fatalist, 
happiness. Yet it is one of the rarest gifts to i; less reckless, he might have died in the Tuile- 
man. Thousands, who are sensible and pru- $ ries, instead of at St. Helena; he might have 
dent on most subjects, have yet some special $ won Waterloo, instead of losing it. 
hobby on which they are nearly insane. Tens * Common sense may be cultivated like any 

of thousands more seem to be incapable of de- \ other intellectual quality. A judge, who has 

ciding about the ordinary affairs of life. Great { been on the bench for many years, is better, all 

lawyers, eloquent preaohers, profound savans s things else being the same, than one who haa 

can be counted by the scores, who are unfit to $ just been elevated to it. For practice make# 
manage business, educate their children, or even $ perfect. A blacksmith who has been pounding 
take care of what they earn. s iron for half a life time, has a brawnier arm 

A would-be genius once said that common ^ than his young apprentice. Let a man begin at 
sense was good sense applied to insignificant $ twenty-one, deciding carefully on little things, 
things. But the things are not insignificant. $ and what was at first a labor will soon become 
It is of these despised little things that pros- an instinct, till, at last, he who started with 
perity and happiness are made up. In a wife, $ comparatively no common sense at all, will end 
the common sense that will enable her to under- \ with a well deserved reputation for it. Culti- 
stand her husband’s character, and to make his > vate common sense. To a greater degree than 
home a pleasant one to him, is vastly more \ anything else, it enters into the composition of 
valuable than fine accomplishments or showy S good citizens, good members of the family, good 
intellectual qualities. In a mother, it tells her l men and good women. 

how to manage her children’s different disposi- < - 

tions, so as to make all alike honorable men or j Songs and Song Writers. —To judge by tha 
virtuous women. In each relation in life, com- J number of new songs published, we should say 
mon sense is everything. Brilliant talents msy j that nothing was so easy as to write a lyric, 
benefit us occasionally, may even, in some pro- \ Does a sophomore fall in love with a school- 
fessions, lead to fortune; but the greatest genius, \ girl? Immediately he perpetrates a song, which 
if he has not common sense, is miserable at $ he persuades some music dealer to publish, with 
heart. He is always getting into debt, offend- \ a conspicuous dedication to the bread-and-but- 
log his friends, doing some silly thing, or mak-1 ter Miss. Does the musio dealer himself find 
ing his family unhappy. Wine has been called < trade getting low? Forthwith he hires somt 
nectar. But give us water for every day use. ( hack to manufacture a few doggerel verses. 
Common sense is the water of life. $ which he sets to some plagiarized air, and gives 

Common sense involves a sound judgment. j to the world as the novelty of the season. Th# 
But he who has a sound judgment only needs > consequence is that most of the modern songs, 
a wider sphere to become a great captain, a l which are inflicted on visitors in fashionable 
great legislator, or a great patriot. Hampden, < parlors, are trash of the vilest kind. To para- 
Cromwell, and Washington had reached middle \ phrase the words of Lord Brougham, in his 
age before they grew famous. But they had ij famous criticism on Sheridan’s oratory, they 
always been remarkable, among their neigh- s are neither good songs, nor bad songs, nor in- 
bors, for common sense. It was the application ;> different songs—the fact is they are not songs 
to larger affairs, of that careful collection of ij at all. 

facts, that many-sided consideration of a sub- $ For song writing is the most difficult art in 
ject, which they had been accustomed to exhibit s all poetry. Tt requires a rare combination of 
in little things, that raised them, when the op- ^ qualities. Successful songs have been often 
portunity presented itself, to that commanding s written by persons who made no pretensions to 
posiLion which has made their names historical. J being poets; yet such individuals have had the 
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organization of poets, and generally also that 
of the musician. “Auld Robin Gray,” “I’m 
Sittin’ on the Style, Mary/’ and a score of others 
might be quoted to prove this. The heart must 
be on fire as well as the imagination, if a good 
song is to be written. 

Hence, while thousands of songs have been 
published, very few comparatively survive. 
8ome fall still-born from the press, some linger 
for a few days, only one or two outlast their 
generation. Even the great majority of Moore’s 
have “died and made no sign.” Those of Bay- 
ley perished still more rapidly. The lyrics of 
no song writer survive to the extent of those of 
Burns. Of living songs the best of his and a 
few older ones are nearly all that remain. Time 
has winnowed the bad, the indifferent, and the 
ordinarily good away, till only those are left 
which approximate toward perfection. How 
much better it would be if those old lyrics, 
which bear the approval of ages, were oftener 
sung! Why will ladies patronize the trashy 
songs which lumber up their music-racks, 
vitiate their own tAste, and outrage the ears 
of their listeners? If they would sing the 
really good songs the language affords, there 
would be less talking while they were at the 
piano, and more lovers at their feet. 

Men op Genius in Domestic Life. —The an¬ 
nals of literature are full of domestic unhappi¬ 
ness. Milton, Shakspeare, and hosts of others, 
either separated from their wives, or felt the 
matrimonial tie a burden. We cannot wholly 
attribute the infelicity, in such cases, to the 
conduct of the woman. The husband, at least, 
must have been partly to blame. 

It may be said that poverty, a peevish wife, 
or ill-disciplined children, are too much for the 
sensitiveness of the poet, novelist, or artist. 
But wherefore? Are poets, novelists, or artists 
of different blood from others? Have we not 
all nerves? Do we not all shrink from what is 
unpleasant? Is beggary delightful to anybody? 
Are peevish wives, or spoiled children, loveable 
per sef Let us look this matter honestly in the 
face! Who is there, if he would give up to sel¬ 
fish temptations, who would not fly from an un¬ 
tidy house, a querulous helpmate, disobedient 


SFE88ION6. 

$ offspring? It is only by remembering what is 
$ duty, by practicing a severe self-discipline, that 
J a man learns to bear these things, when, unhap- 
$ pily, they cross his path. No husband ever 
^ chooses, of his own free will, a sick wife, a 

> noisy nursery, poverty, or disorder. It is by 

> overcoming obstacles, not by yielding to them, 
^ that strength is gained, that happiness is won. 

$ How is’it only too often? If rooms are dia- 
$ ordered, if children are unruly, if the sweet- 
s tempered girl has been changed into an irritable 
s woman, it is, in most cases, because there hat 
ij been neglect on the husband’s part of nearly all 
s the duties of his position. The woman whom 
ij.the lover swore to love and cherish has been 
i; over-tasked by cares that he should have shared 
$ with her, but which he has selfishly left to her 
$ alone. Or she has found, after a brief, deli- 
£ cious honeymoon, that she has been almost for- 
s gotten, that she has become less to him for 

> whom she has sacrificed everything, than hit 
l last poem, or novel, or picture. The female 
s heart, like a flower, requires sunshine, or it 
5 dies. Alas! many a woman, mated to a man of 

genius, has been made a slattern or termagant 
\ by Ihe want of sympathy and love, when, if she 
I; had been treated otherwise, she might have de- 

I veloped into a perfect Atf/p-mate. 

For the possibilities of the human character 
jj are great in proportion to its adaptiveness; and 
the distinguishing feature of woman is precisely 
\ this very adaptiveness. No! it is not because 
| there is a necessary antagonism between men 
of genius and domestic life, that so many poets 
^ and painters have been unhappy in their mar- 
\ ried relation; but because literary men, because 
i* artists, because men of genius generally, are, 
s above all other men, intensely vain and selfish. 
^ We will not deny that there is much in the 
^ career of such persons to make them so. But 
\ this does not affect the argument. For every 
l man, whatever his profession, has temptations 
ji peculiar to it; and the world condemns him, re- 
s morselessly, if be succumbs to those temptar- 
$ tions. Why should men of genius be exempt 
\ from the common penalty? Each path in lift 
| has its besetting sin. Or rather, each man has 
> to work out his own deliverance, to achieve his 
\ own victory over his own inherent selfishness. 


HEART CONFESSIONS. 

BT CATHARINE ALLAN. 

*Ti8 the old famillnr story, v May the happy, blushing whispers 

Story old as life and youth; > Still with brighter visions blend. 

“And he loves me, loves me only, s May no disappointment meet thee, 

Ah I he is the soul of truth." ' Dream on, maiden, to the end I 
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“MAKE YOURSELF AT HOME 


BT ROSALIE GRAY. 


I had received a very kind letter from Fanny were thrown down carelessly upon the chairs, 
Henderson—an intimate friend of mine living s and around the floor were scattered little shoes 
in the country—which contained a most press- $ and stockings, dolls, miniature railroad cars, 
ing invitation for me to make her a visit; and $ tops, balls, etc.; besides several small children 
she added, by way of an inducement, “We shall ^ who stood on their hands and feet, and glared 
not make a stranger of you, but we shall treat $ at me as though the like of me had never been 
you like one of the family.” This was so de- \ seen before. 

lightful; I had always disliked being made a^ “The room is not in very good order,’ 1 said 
fuss with, and treated like a stranger when I $ Fanny; “but then, you know, we are not going 
was visiting. I accordingly accepted the invi- $ to be at all ceremonious with you, you must 
tation, and after a pretty long and dusty jour- ji make yourself perfectly at home, and take us 
ney, I arrived at the charming little village of $ as you find us. I remember how you always 

L--. My friend met me at the depot, gave «; disliked sleeping alone, so I am going to take 

me a rapturous welcome, and conducted me to ^ you in with us.” 

her carriage which soon brought us to our place 5 The word “us” startled me, and, inwardly 
of destination. £ groaning, I began to wonder how many the in- 

Mrs.’ Henderson flew down Stairs to meet me, \ definite pronoun was intended to represent. It 
dad in a flaming red delaine wrapper, the very j; was true that I disliked sleeping alone—indeed, 
sight of which, on such a warm day, threw me j) I could not do it, I was of too nervous a tem- 
into a profuse perspiration. One side of her perament; but I also had an unconquerable 
oollar was unpinned, and her hair certainly horror of being packed in with numerous small 
gained the victory over the comb which might, $ bipeds; however, being naturally bashful, I did 
at any past time, have confined it. \ not feel sufficiently at my ease, notwithstanding 

“How do you do?” said she, kissing me vehe- j their unceremonious manner of treating me, to 
mently. “I should apologize for my appear-^ remonstrate. During the process of dressing 
ance,” she continued, “if it were any one else, j myself, the youthful members of the Henderson 
but you know I am not going to make a stranger > family continued to regard me with the utmost 
of you.” s interest and curiosity—the idea of removing 

Of course I assured her that it was of no con- $ them never appeared to occur to my friend. I 
sequence, although I could not help secretly \ arrayed myself in a new organdie, which was 
thinking how much more cool and comfortable \ a favorite dress of mine, and then I gladly 
it would havo made me feel to have found her $ accepted Fanny’s invitation to come into the 
dressed in a robe more suitable, in color and ^ parlor. There we quite enjoyed ourselves, 
material, to the season. However, it was re- ? talking over our school days until the tea-bell 
freshing to be made so perfectly at home, and > rang. 

with this thought I followed Fanny to the room ^ At this evening meal, I found myself bounded 
intended for my use, as I felt anxious to change $ on one side by my friend Fanny, and on the 
iny traveling dress for something lighter and ^ other by her little three year old brother, who* 
cooler. On my way thither, I caught a glimpse was told that he must be very good if they 
•f a large, airy room, prettily furnished, and in 5 allowed him to sit next to Miss Cora; he waa 
the neatest order. The generous sized bed with \ a sweet little fellow with full rosy lips thai 
its pure white counterpane, and square pillows j; seemed made to kiss. Mrs. Henderson had 
encased in ruffled linen, seemed to invite repose. ^ changed her fiery dress for a prettier and more 
“This,” said my friend, “is our spare room, \ becoming one; and her hair, too, had evidently 
but I am not going to put you in here, for IJ been somewhat subdued, although even now no 
know that it would seem stiff and formal to £ one would suppose that neatness was her dia- 
you,” and she led me on to an apartment that \ tinguishing characteristic; but then a trifle like 
looked more like a cariosity shop than anything s that could easily be overlooked in such a woman 
*lse. Little dresses of all sizes and descriptions i as Mrs. Henderson, for she was very intelligent, 
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"MAKE YOURSELF AT HOME,” 

and, moreover, she was one of those warm-? “I will put two of the children down to the 
hearted, whole-souled creatures whom it is im-j foot so as to make more room; I would have 

possible not to love. Fanny too was my dearest j sent them off altogether while you are here, 

friend, and had she been a sister I could not j only they dislike so much to Bleep anywhere 
have thought more of her. Then they all had \ else; and then, you know, we are not going to 
such a pleasant, off-hand way with them, that j make a stranger of you. I suppose it will be 
it took away all feeling of restraint, and made < quite a novelty to you to sleep with these little 
me perfectly at home; it was so charming to be j ones; but we have so many in our family that 
made one of the family, as it were, and not feel j three seem like nothing to m^.” 
that they looked upon me as a stranger, and \ I sincerely wished that I could regard then 
took any extra trouble on my account. As these $ in the same way, but those three certainly did 
thoughts were passing through my mind, I heard \ seem like something to me all through the night 

an exclamation from my little neighbor, and, \ The two whose quarters had been changed to 

upon turning to look, I discovered that he had i| the foot of the bed waked up, and proved them- 
jBpset his cup of bread and milk, and the con- \ selves to be conversationally inclined, and the 
tents were generously distributed over my dress. \ more, they were urged to go to sleep, the more 

“Oh! that is too bad!” exclaimed Mrs. Hen- $ wakeful they seemed to become. This trifle vn 
derson; “Eddie, why were you so careless? I far from distressing their Bister—she was quit# 
am so sorry, Cora,” she added, turning to me, too well accustomed to such things to think of 
“I am afraid that beautiful dress is ruined.” lying awake in consequence, and a loud snore 

“Oh! no,” I replied, thinking that politeness soon announced that she was entirely oblivions 
required something from me, “I dare say it will s to all that was going on around her. Not so, 
all wash out.” 

“I should have felt so mortified about it if 
you had been a stranger,” said she, “although 
to be sure, in that case, I should not have had 
tho younger children at the table.” 

I half-wished, as I went up stairs to change $ that I was going to sleep. I stretched myself 
my dress, that I had been a stranger; but then ^ out, but started quickly, and drew up my feet— 
I reflected that it would be very stupid to be ' they felt as if they had been burned—they bid 
treated with so much ceremony, and I descended $ come in contact with the little sleepers at the 
again, congratulating myself that I was with J foot of the bed, and they felt more like balls of 
friends who could throw aside all formality, and s fire than anything else; but there was no help 
not make me feel that I must sit up straight and i> for it. In whatever direction I put my feet they 
breathe just so. 5 encountered the same fate, and I made up my 

As I am no orthodox young lady, of course I jj mind to try to sleep without thinking of it. I 
felt fatigued after iny journey, and wished to \ was about sinking into a doxe, when Eddie sud- 
retire early. Fanny led the way to that same $ denly threw himself against me, and wound his 
apartment which had greeted me upon my ar- l arms tightly around my neck; the child could 
rival; the only difference now in it was, that the ? not repress his affectionate disposition even m 
number of little dresses and other articles that < his sleep. I felt as if I were imprisoned in tht 
were lying around, had multiplied in a geome- l strong grasp of a huge snake, and it was aomf 
trical ratio, and the owners of them, instead of \ time before I could succeed in shaking him off. 
glaring at me from the floor, were found to be \ This little skirmish quite waked me up, and, 
oomfortably deposited in bed. \ notwithstanding my fatigue, I was unable t# 

“Just see how sweet Eddie looks wheh he is \ sleep during the night, for one or other of tin 
asleep,” said Fanny, taking up the candle, and \ three was constantly expending some outburst 
going toward the bed. > of affection upon me. 

I followed, and could not but admire the little, \ The next morning, quite unrefreshed by my 
round, rosy face, with the thick golden hair fall- \ night's entertainment, I arose, and proceeded 
ing in wavy masses over it. Two moro little \ to walk across the room in quest of my shoes 
sleepers, with rose-bud lips, were also lying 5 and stockings, which the children bad throws 
there, looking so lovely in their ohildish inno- $ there, while looking for theirs. I carefully 
oence that I could not forbear kissing them, threaded my way through the toys and various 
The bed was very large, and I hoped there might j: nondescript articles which were lying around, 
be room for us ail in it. When we were about Presently I felt a sharp pain, and upon making 
to retire, Fanny observed, search for the cause, I discovered that I had 


> however, with me; I could not sleep unless 
\ everything was quiet. Finally, the little tor- 
\ ments dropped off into a state of forgetfulness; 
l I gave my friend a shaking in order to stop her 
< snoring, and settled myself under the delusion 
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trodden upon a piece of china—a fragment of t throwing my arms around her neck, I gave her 


a little, broken tea-set—which happened to be 
standing on end; I drew it out of my foot, and 
found that it had just gone in far enough to 
lame me a little, without seriously injuring me. 

At the breakfast-table Mrs. Henderson asked 
me how I had slept. 

“Not very well,” I replied. 

“No?” said my hostess. “Why, you were 
not afraid, were you?” 

Fearing that a few more of the youthftil 
members of the family might be sent in for 
my protection, I hastened to assure my friend 
that I had not been in the least troubled with 
fear. 

“Probably then,” said she, “your fatigue 
prevented you from sleeping.” 

That evening Fanny was going to have a 
party in honor of my arrival, and it was pro¬ 
posed, in the course of the day, that we 
should go out and pick strawberries for the 
company. 

“Come, Cora,” said Fanny; “you will go 
with me, won’t you? And we will ride there 
on the hay-cart; it is over on pa’s farm, about 
half a mile from here.” 

I consented; and we laughingly climbed up 
on top of the hay, and departed. I enjoyed my 
elevated position vastly—it was something so 
new to me to nestle down in the dry grass, and 
I felt sorry when we arrived at the strawberry- 
bed. The day was excessively warm, and the 
sun was shining fiercely. I am a blonde, with 
no beauty to spare; and the only thing remark¬ 
able about my complexion is, that if a my of 
sun lights upon it, it is sure to leave its mark. 
I drew my white sun-bonnet closer over my 
face, but it seemed like no protection from the 
bright, hot rays that beat down upon me. As 
I was wondering what I should look like when 
I reached home, Fanny exclaimed, 

“Why don’t you take your bonnet off? It is 
only in your way! I don’t see any use in being 
•o careful!” And at the same time she seized 
her own and dashed it some distance behind 
her. 

I looked at her, and secretly thought that if 
I had a brown complexion already, I should not 
see the need of being so careful either. Bdt I 
could not help admiring my vivacious friend— 
she looked so pretty, with her long, black curls 
falling carelessly over her shoulders. The ex¬ 
citement and heat had brought a bright color 
to her cheeks, which set off her brown-skin to 
the greatest advantage; her eyes, too, were 
sparkling with animation, and ns I gazed upon 
her I fell in love with her over again, and, 


!)! a rapturous kiss. Fanny returned the embrace 
warmly, and remarked, 

“How delightful it is to have you with me! 
for you understand us all so well! I have com¬ 
pany staying with me, sometimes, whom it is 
impossible to make at home; we have to be just 
so with them. Now, there are very few city 
girls whom I could bring upon such an expedi¬ 
tion as this; they would be horrified if I pro- 
s posed such a thing, and think they were going 
^ to ruin their complexions, and prick their fin- 
s gers, and be killed with fatigue; and it is so 
| stupid to have to do these things all alone by 
£ oneself. It is a real treat to have you visiting 
s us, because we know that you like to be made 
$ at home.” 

$ Of course, after this speech, there was no 
$ such thing as withdrawing my services, and I 

!|| ^ worked vigorously, regardless of my com- 
> plexion, until our task was accomplished. 
When we had finished gathering the berries, 
we returned to the house. Mrs. Henderson 
remarked when she saw me, 

“Why, that little trip has given you quite a 
color! I dare say we shall have you looking as 
rosy and healthy as ourselves soon!” 

I went to my room and looked in the glass, 
and the image it reflected was quite frightful: 
my face resembled a full-blown peony; my com¬ 
plexion had turned into a decided red; the same 
<; hue pervaded forehead, nose, and cheeks, and 
^ each had an equal portion of large, brown 
s freckles. I have said before, that I had no 
> beauty to spare; but now I certainly had spared 
| all that I might ever have possessed, and I 
jj thought, as I stood there, that I might easily 
have been mistaken for a wash-woman. I put 
cream on my f&co, and did what I could to bring 
| it back to its original color; but I only partially 
J succeeded. 

| It is not pleasant when you are meeting a 
\ company of strangers to know that you are 
> looking your worst: and I felt this keenly. 
{ However, all that dress could do for me was 
| done, and I tried to throw off my feeling of 
£ vexation, and appear os gay as possible. My 
<; trouble was quite wasted, for I received but 
$ little notice during the evening. My friends 
| introduced me, and then, telling me to make 
£ myself perfectly at home, they left me to make 
\ my own way, while they attended to their other 
$ guests. Of course a party affords but little en- 
jj tortainment to one who is entirely unacquainted, 
j> especially when no pains are taken to have her 
ij enjoy herself; and, being naturally of a re- 
>, tiring disposition, I seated myself behind the 
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'window-curtain, and was soon luxuriating in a 
comfortable little nap. 

One day, as I wandered through the dairy 
with my friend, I espied a churn. I never had 
seen one before, as my life had been spent 
mostly in the city, and curiosity prompted me 
to try to work it. 

“That is the very thing!’* exclaimed Fanny; 
“I have to help ma make the pies, and I will 
leave you to amuse yourself with that churn. 
It will be quite an assistance to us, and I know 
you will enjoy it; all you have to do is just to 
draw the dasher up and down until the butter 
comes.** And before I had time to reply, Fanny 
had vanished. 

I worked away over the churn until my arms 
ached so that I thought they would drop off. 
Presently Mrs. Henderson came into the dairy 
on an errand. She turned to me, with a sweet 
smile, and said, 

“Fanny told me how delighted you were with 
your new employment; if we had only thought 
of it we might have set you at it before.’* 

“Hasn’t the butter almost come?’* I asked, 
in despair. 

“Oh! no,” said she, looking into the churn; 
“that you will find is a work of time. I sup¬ 
pose you will feel quite proud when you get 
through, for you will‘have several pounds of 
butter there.” Then she added, pleasantly, as 
she left the room, “Isn’t it fun?” 

“Fun!** Indeed I began to wonder whether 
I should live through the performance; for I 
was not at all robust, and had never been ac¬ 
customed to work of any kind. However, I 
was evidently expected to finish it, and I went 
to work again with energy. My head was ach¬ 
ing furiously; my arms almost refused to move; 
I felt the blood rush to my face, and the per¬ 
spiration was standing upon my forehead. Just 
at this juncture Fanny came in, and exclaimed, 

“Well, I declare! You ought to marry a 
farmer! I never saw any one love farm work 
as well as you do! Ma, do look! Here is this 
girl all animation over the business of churn¬ 
ing! Why, Cora, you seem to be twice as well 
pleased with this as you are with parties!” 

I was struck dumb with astonishment at their 
mode of interpreting my looks, but it was not 
necessary to say anything; the butter had come, 
and I was freed from any further labor. I felt 
somewhat disposed to take a nap after my extra¬ 
ordinary exertions; but I had always rather 
despised the idea of lying down in the day 
time, and I battled against my inclination 
bravely. 

In the afternoon Fanny said to me, “I have 


s been invited to take a drive, and. I knew that 
j you wouldn’t like it if I should refuse on your 
5 account, as you hate to be made a stranger 
l of; so I am going to leave you to amuse your- 
l self; now you must make yourself perfectly at 
^ home.” 

$ Soon after she bad gone, Mrs. Henderson 

I s came to me and remarked, “I have to go out 
this afternoon, and as the nurse is sick, I am 
going to ask you to look after the children 
| while 1 am gone. You know I always treat yon 
^ as if you were my own daughter. The baby 
* will probably Bleep most of the time while I 
l am away, and the others will amuse you; I 
\ don’t think you will find them much trouble.” 

| She had no sooner closed the door than baby 
\ waked up and began to scream; and the others, 

\ thinking that there was now no particular need 
5 of behaving themselves, acted like the veriest 
\ little imps. I amiably exerted my powers of 
J making a noise for baby’s benefit. I rattled 
\ the blinds until I was afraid they would break, 
l and I blew through little trumpets until I was 
| hoarse; I fairly lamed myself trotting him, and 

! I clapped my hands at him until I feared they 
would be blistered; but all to no purpose—the 
^ little rogue deafened me with his shrieks, and 
\ at last I carried him up and down the floor in , 
l self-defence. My arms ached after my morn- 
\ ing’s labors at the churn, and it seemed now, 

| every moment, as if they would break; but if 
j I attempted to sit down, my little torment would 
i send forth such a succession of shrieks, that I 
s was glad to try walking him again. After 1 had 
£ spent two mortal hours in this way (they seemed 
j; more like two centuries to me), Mrs. Henderson 
!> returned. She smiled benignly as she Sfcw ma 
i making desperate efforts to walk up and down 
< the room with her enormous baby hanging OTer 
$ my shoulder, and three or four of her children 
J grasping my dress and trying to pull me in 
^ different directions at the same time. 

$ “Well,” said she, “how have you enjoyed 
J yourself?” Then, without waiting for me to 
S reply, she continued, “I knew these youngsters 
\ would amuse you—they are so full of life.” 
j I sat down now in despair, not caring whether 
| the baby screamed or not. It did scream, of 
\ course, and its mother took it; whereupon tbs 
I little imp turned around and laughed at me in 
| return for all the trouble I had taken with it, 

; “Dear me! Cora!” said Mrs. Henderson, 
laughing, “what have you been doing with this 
poor child? Why, you had all its clothes almost 
over its head! Poor little thing! I wonder h* 
was so good!” 

“‘Good,’ indeed!” I mentally ejaculated ; the 
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little torment had done nothing but kick and 
scream since its mother left the house, and I 
wondered whether it was possible to keep the 
clothes down smoothly while the child was in 
perpetual motion. 

The next morning my head and limbs were 
aching so severely that I found it impossible 
to rise. My friends innocently declared that I 
had taken a heavy cold! I did not contradict 
them, but I had my own thoughts on the sub¬ 
ject. I was confined to the bed for a couple of 
days, and at the end of that time I announced 
my intention of returning home. 

“Why!” exclaimed Fanny, “you certainly 
are not going to put us off with this little visit, 
are you?” 


“You have scarcely had time to know how 
well you can enjoy yourself in the country!” 
said Mrs. Henderson. 

I thought that I had had time to know how I 
could not enjoy myself, and I insisted upon 
carrying out my intention, pleading, as an ex¬ 
cuse, that the country didn’t seem to agree 
with me. I departed amid deep regrets from 
my friends, and cordial invitations to come 
again. But since that time I have never ao- 
ceded to Fanny’s urgent request to pay her 
another visit; and, indeed, I always shrink in¬ 
voluntarily from going anywhere when people 
tell me that they will make me perfectly at 
home. 


IN THE DELL. 

BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Is the deep, dark dell, 

Where the Summer birds are singing, 

And the woodland flowers are springing, 
And the forest boughs are swinging 
O’er tho deep, dark dell, 

Where the crystal waters well, 

And the shadows ever dwell— 

In the lone, still delL 

In the deep, dark dell, 

Where the golden sunlight glances 
Through the boughs in glimmering lances, 
And the brooklet sings and dances 
Through tho deep, dark dell, 

Where the wood-lark loves to dwell, 

And tho linnet’s warblings swell— 

In the lone, still dell. 


In the deep, dark dell, 

Where the palest flowers are blowing, 
And the greenest mosses growing, 

And the streamlet ever flowing, 

In the deep, dark dell, 

Might a wood-nymph lore to dwell, 
Fairy weave her magic spell— 

In the lone, still dell. 

In the deep, dark dell 
Fancy shows the dryads biding, 

’Mong the feathery fern-leaves gliding, 
Or in mossy coverts hiding 
In tho deep, dark dell. 

Where the wild bee makes her cell, 
Sounds the elfin horn and bell— 

In the lone, still dell. 


A MORNING PICTURE. 

BY N. F. CARTER. 


grows on the waking hills, 

Rod and purple down below, 

Where the singing fountains flow; 
Darkness on the forest rills I 

One long belt of crimsoned gold, 
Where earth meets tho bending sky; 
Clouds rose-tinted gathering nigh, 
Just above morn’s waiting ibid t 

One full blaze of splendor 1 thou 
Sunlit beauties everywhere! 

Floods of glory in the air I 
And the scene is changed again: 

Sunbeams hide their golden lips; 

As the gloomy clouds shut down 
Like a dark and angry frown— 

Hope is lost in day's eclipse! 


So life In its early morn t 
Lovo is in its crimson bud, 

Hopo’s calm sea is at its flood, 
Joys with evory hour are born! 

Flowers of golden promise bloom 
Underneath the Spirit's sky; 
Sunny pictures flitting by 
Weavo bright webs in fiincy’s loom! 

But not long this reign of lovel 
Shadows linger all the while 
Just behind the rosiest smile, 
Care-clouds gather just above I 

And idoals fond and bright— 

Once the glory of the life— 

Are eclipsed by darkling strife. 
Till in vain hearts yearn for life! 
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BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

Mr. Blaxmore had a weakness for theories; $ to grab at that in his chase. But he founds 


one could name very few among those which 
have distorted society, during the past fifteen 
years, that ho had not tried. Luckily for his 
own happiness, and the peace of mind of every¬ 
body connected with him, Blaxmore did not 
carry any of his manias to a great extent; as 
soon as the first newness and gloss wore off, he 
flung them aside in turn for something fresher 
and more enticing. 

He was a man of sufficient wealth to be able 
to gratify his caprices and tastes, and when his 
hobbies did not happen to take a severe turn, 
his household was conducted upon the most 
liberal plan. 

His wife had been a pretty woman when 
young; the chief attraction she had left was an 
unalterable sweetness of disposition. She fol¬ 
lowed at a little distance in her husband’s wake, 
and was always enthusiastic over his latest 
whim. She had two practices which may have 
originated with him, although he bad flung them 
both aside. She indulged in hydropathy, and 
stuffed cotton in her ears, in the most unex¬ 
pected manner, in all sorts of places. 

She was never very well, although I seldom 
knew her take to her bed. Blaxmore said she 
was a sensitive plant, all nerves; she only 
thought her nature somewhat too ethereal for 
this lower sphere. 

They got on admirably together; they are 
chronicled in my memory as the only married 
couple I ever met who did not live in the midst 
of deluges, tempests, and earthquakes. Had 
any other woman wedded Blaxmore, she would 
have put him in a lunatic asylum six months 
after their marriage; had any other man taken 
the delicate Elisabeth to wife, he would have 
cut his own throat in less than a week. 

They had a family of four children; the eldest 
being a very pretty and agreeable girl, the other 
sprouts not having passed the age when both 
sexes are little horrors to everybody but their 
parents. 

How it happened that Blaxmore, for a long 
time, permitted phrenology to exist without 
having penetrated its mysteries, I cannot im¬ 
agine, except from the fact that so many isms 
were constantly arising, that he had not time 
402 


^ leisure moment at length, and when he did get 
s interested in the science, he atoned for his ne- 
$ gleet by a persistency and interest I never saw 
^ equaled. 

$ The last time I had met him, he was full of 
^ the idea of emigrating to one of the South Sea 
;> Islands, and forming a colony there upon the 
$ most primitive principles of human existence, 
s Supposing that he was still busy with the drean, 
s I went to call at the house, well booked up in 
$ everything connected with those regions, and 
^ prepared to sympathize with him to any extent, 
\ short of making one of the inhabitants of the 
$ new Eden myself. 

j; I was shown into the library, and as the door 
$ opened had a pretty speech concerning the pro- 
$ posed garden of bliss ready on the end of my 
5 tongue; it died in a long breath of astonishment 
i at the sight which met my eyes. 

I At a table, in the center of the room, sat 
s Blaxmore, wrapped in a dressing-gown and a 

< silk skull-cap upon the top of his head. He 
k was so intently occupied that for a second be 
\ paid no attention to my entrance. The green 

baize was covered with a variety of phrenologi¬ 
cal charts; plaster heads, dotted with miraculous 
§ bumps and c&balistio characters, were scattered 
> about; human skulls grinned at me in a male- 
\ volent way; all sorts of stray bones were heaped 
* in a pyramid in the center of the board, sur- 
$ rounded by a greater variety of craniums, than 
\ in my ignorance I had imagined there were dif- 
n ferent species of animals in all the explored re- 
$ gions of the earth together. 

£ In one hand, Blaxmore held the skull of some 

< unfortunate creature, crossed and recrossed with 
\ lines and dots in red ink, that made it look as 
!; if some wild Mohawk had rudely torn off tbe 
$ scalp and left it bleeding. Blaxmore had one 
$ of the charts before him, and was apparently 
} comparing it with the skull he held, emitting 

! little hisses and ejaculations of surprise and 
delight 

^ Mrs. Blaxmore sat near the fire, with a damp 
$ napkin rolled about her head in the form of a 
$ turban, while small drops of water trickled from 
$ the folds and streamed down upon her neck. 

£ As soon as Blaxmore saw who was his visitor. 
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lie dropped the bone and hurried toward me < but I will make amends, it is never too late for 
with a torrent of broken exclamations, which l Timothy Blaxmore to learn. Look here, sir.” 
might have startled a stranger into the suppo- | He lifted the silk cap as he spoke, and dis- 
mtion that he was insane. played the top of his head, bo closely shaven 

“My dear fellow! Just in time—a science so s that it glistened like white marble, forming the 
grand and noble—I have found such a head— \ most ludicrous contrast possible to the ring of 
the bumps are startling—I have made a great ^ black hair below. 

discovery—I shall prepare an article at once—j! “What the deuce have you been doing?” I 
wonderful—wonderful!” $ exclaimed. “Have you had brain fever, my 

All this tirade was delivered in one breath, \ dear fellow?” 
with a force and explosion as if the words had ^ “All in the cause of science,” he answered, 
been blown out of a pistol. I shook hands with > with an ecstatic leap; “I would cut my nose 
him and went to pay my respects to his wife. \ off, if by so doing the cause could be aided: I 
“I am glad to see you,” she said; “you will s would indeed.” 
excuse the napkin—one of my frightful attacks $ He grasped his long proboscis with snoh 
of neuralgia. If you have any pain in your J energy, that I really thought it would come 
head, let me prepare a wet towel at once, it \ off in his hand, and Mrs. Blaxmore emitted a 
will ease you like magic.” £ squeak. I felt quite relieved when his fingers 

I declined the towel on the score that my bead \ dropped, and I saw his nose still in its proper 
was not troubling me; and while she turned to 5 place. Mrs. Blaxmore subsided after a few little 
the table for a glass of water, yielded myself | shivers, like a bird coming out of its bath, and 
again to Blaxmore, who had pounced upon me ^ her husband went on again, 
with frantic violence. 5 “I have made a beginning, you see,” and he 

“Have you been extirpating the original in-j flourished the skull-cap triumphantly; “I have 
habitants of your island?” I asked, pointing to ^ shaved my head that I may acquire an accurate 
the ghastly trophies upon the table. $ knowledge of my own qualities. But come here 

“Island, island?” he repeated, in a tone of $ and sit down; I want you to comprehend this 


surprise. 

The most amusing feature in Blaxmore’s luna¬ 
cies was, that the moment he threw aside a 
theory, he forgot it as completely as if it never 
had existed in his mind. 

“Yes,” I said; “the new Eden, where you 
are to return to original bliss and innocence.” 

“Oh! that's all gone by.” replied Blaxmore, 
cheerfully, waving original bliss and innocence 
aside with his right hand; “the idea was beau¬ 
tiful but visionary, visionary, sir.” 

“The world is not ready for such changes,” 
remarked Mrs. Blaxmore, settling her turban, 
and wiping away a drop of water that trickled 
so sentimentally down her cheek, one might have 
supposed it a tear springing from her sorrow 


over the sins and degeneracy of the human race. $ 
“So we muBt not introduce them,” returned \ 
Blaxmore; then added in a confidential aside to j 
me, which was quite audible to his wife, “it 
affects Elizabeth, she is so sensitive, all nerves!” j 
Mrs. Blaxmore sighed plaintively, and rested j 
her delicate system more comfortably amongst j 
the cushions. j 

“But what is occupying you now?” I in- \ 
paired, plainly perceiving that my excitable j 
friend was much more insane than usual. \ 

“Phrenology!” he almost shouted; “that glo- i 
*ious science; I wonder at my own blindness in > 
Neglecting it so long; I have wasted my life, $ 


great science, illuminated by such names as 
Spurzheim, Gall, and Combe.” 

He dragged me into a chair by tho table, 
palled tbe charts toward him, and flourished a 
skull in such close proximity to my eyes, that 
I retreated with a shudder. 

• “Don’t be weak,” said Blaxmore, severely; 
“imitate Elizabeth, a creature all nerves, yet 
in the cause of science she would admit a skele¬ 
ton into her chamber.” 

“I think I could,” replied’Mrs. Blaxmore, 
sweetly, “although for a time I might bo ob¬ 
liged to close my eyes when I looked at ifc” 

“Exactly,” said her husband, as if tbe method 
she proposed had been the most favorable man¬ 
ner of viewing any object. “You see, sir, won¬ 
derful in a delicate nature—all nerves.” 

“Then you also are a believer in phrenology, 
Mrs. Blaxmore?” I inquired. 

“I am waiting to witness the result of Mr. 
Blaxmore’s studies,” she replied, taking off her 
turban, and replacing it with a freshly moist¬ 
ened towel. 

“That is the way we manage,” said he; “I 
am the pioneer and Elizabeth follows—beautiful 
and satisfactory! But I have not yet fully ex¬ 
plained my ideas to her, I will do so now, and 
you shall have the benefit of them—you cannot 
dream of what incalculable good phrenology 
may bring about.” 
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I leaned back in my chair with as much re- X “The children will go crazy/' I said; “they 
zignation as I could muster, and allowed Bias- \ were so fond of that old monster." 
more to pour down upon me an avalanche of $ “My children must be above such petty con- 
explanations, that would have crushed the most $ siderations!" exclaimed he, grandly; “they must 
anxious inquirer after truth. \ be stoics—science doesn’t know affection, sir; 

He went back to the very beginning; gave £ Minerva cared nothing for cats.” 
the histories of the discoveries of phrenology, \ At that moment there rose from below a din 
enlarged upon it and them, darted through the \ so hideous that I started to my feet in dismay, 
deluge, and proved that if Adam and Evo had | and Elizabeth went into mild hysterics; shrieks 
only understood the science, man’s fall would s and groans sounded through the house, till one 
never have occurred. Down he rushed through | might have thought a Moslem carnage was going 
the ages, exposed fallacies and errors, proved \ on at the very least. Blaxmore alone preserved 
satisfactorily that the millennium would have l his equanimity, and in answer to his wife’s 
begun a century ago if the human race had l moans said, 

only been phrenologists; while his wife listened \ “The ohildren have discovered the loss of 


with her sweetest smile, and I tried hard not to s 
betray how stunned and dulled my senses were \ 
by his eloquence. i; 

He paused an instant and looked me full in * 
the face; of course 1 could do no less than falter \ 
some show of approval. I hope the shade of j 
my sainted grandmother, who abhorred a lie, s 


was not hovering over me at the moment! > 
“Wonderful!" repeated Blaxmore; “you may j 
well say so! There is only one thing to regret, \ 
this beginning so late in the day. If I had only S 
been acquainted with the science when my chil- j 
dren were babes, I could so have moulded and \ 
rubbed their organs, that they would have been S 
as superior to the rest of mankind as—as-" ^ 


Toby." 

Toby was the gray cat who had been sacri¬ 
ficed, and Mr. Blaxmore was correct in his 
statement; for at that moment the door opened, 
and in rushed the disconsolate trio, two small 
boys, followed by a lesser girl, with little curls 
that stuck straight up on her head with rage 
and grief. 

“Boo-oo-oo!" they screamed at once. “Pa’s 
drownded the gray cat. Ma, ma, pa’s drownded 

the cat!" 

“Be grammatical, my dears, even in your 
distress," said the philosopher Blaxmore; 
“drowned, if you please." 

“There, he owns it, Cora!" yelled the oldest 


“As inhabitants of a higher sphere," Bug- ^boy. “Oh! you nasty old pa, I’ll kick your 
gested Elizabeth. s shins. Come along, Ben!" 

“My very thought, dear, let me thank you \ They assaulted their paternal ancestor se 
for expressing it so beautifully." . | vigorously, while Cora pinioned his arms as 

He stepped gallantly up to kiss her. She < well as her little strength would permit, that 
turned her head a little unconscious of his pur- 11 was forced to go to the rescue and drag off 
pose, and the salute descended upon her turban; j the little wretches! 

but as they both* took it as a matter of course, I \ “Ah, such rubbing and polishing as I shall 
had no right to laugh. \ have on those omniums!" exclaimed Blaxmore, 

“And you really intend to train your ohildren \ ecstatically, 
according to their phrenological developments?" \ “Oh! my head," groaned his wife. “Where 
I asked. 5 is Caroline ?" 

“I should be an unnatural father else! It j “Here I am, mamma," said the young lady, 
will apply to every action of the day, Bir! If 1j who had just been summoned to the tumult, 
wish little Cora to study history, I prepare her j “The cotton, Caroline," said Mrs. Blaxmore, 


by rubbing the organs concerned, memory, and j plaintively. 

•o on, for a week before she begins. What will \ The obedient daughter went in search of the 
be the consequence? Why, that she will sur- j article; while Blaxmore dragged the eldest boy 


pass every girl in her school, and be regarded j up for me to look at his head, the brat strug- 
as a prodigy." | gling and kicking right and left with eli his 

I could only store at him while he explained \ might. 

and fluttered; I had not a word wherewith to \ “There’s firmness," cried Blaxmore; “there’s 
stem the tide of eloquence. J amativeness—no wonder he was fond of his 

“I have made numerous experiments on ani- \ cat!" 
mals," pursued Blaxmore; “yesterday I sacri- \ “Let me go,” yelled Tom; “I’ll kick you like 
ficed the canary upon the altar of science; to-day j blazes, pa!" 

the gray cat.” < “There, there!" shouted Blaxmore. “You 
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see—ignorant parents would call that imperti- ^ know how the family got on under the influence* 
nence—but he can’t help it.” | of the new doctrine, at length induced me to 

“How red he is!” groaned Mrs. Blaxmore; ^hazard another call, even at the expense of 
“he’s got rush of blood to the head,” and she S having my shins as mercilessly pummeled by 
held her fingers to her ears to supply the place \ Master Tom, as they had before been, 
of the cotton. \ I found Blaxmore as enthusiastic as ever, 

“Fiddlesticks! it’s his bumps!” returned $ poring over his charts, examining skulls, of 
Blaxmore. \ which he had made so numerous a collection, 

“’Tain’t!” yelled Tom; “it’s cause you killed j that one might have taken the place for an 
Toby!” \ anatomical museum. 

“Yah! yah!” howled the other boy; while $ Mrs. Blaxmore was placid and quiet, having 
Cora chanted a sort of Runic rhyme in a ere- $ taken the precaution to put cotton in her ears 
soendo tone, which gradually became deafening. \ when she heard the bell ring. On one side of 
“Put a wet towel on his head,” moaned the j the fire-place sat Master Tom, looking daggers 
mother. “Won’t anybody quiet him with a wet 5 and small pen-knives at the whole world. Upon 
towel?” $ a closer examination of the little beggar, I dis- 

“I told you so,” pursued Blaxmore, con- \ covered the reason—his head was shaved in 
tinning his examination in spite of kicks and 5 small patches, varying in size from a ten cent 
blows. “Here’s firmness—what an organ—my ( piece to a half dollar; and most of them, from 
fingers tingle to get my brush on it! Come i the way they glistened, had evidently been sub- 
here, Benjamin, let me see your head.” J jected to friction for the purpose of developing 

“I shan’t!” howled Benjamin, dodging under \ the organs, 
the table—“I shan’t!” \ “You see,” said Blaxmore, pointing to the 

“Pa’s killed the cat!” sang Cora, between jj boy, “I have taken him in hand—he is coming 

great Bobs; “pa’s k—killed the cat!” ^ on wonderfully.” 

“Caroline, the cotton!” pleaded Mrs. Blax- ^ Tom groaned, and gave me a glance that was 
more, more urgently. \ the very concentration of malignity; I suppose 

“Human nature is wonderful!” called Blax- ? the small wretch connected me with tho corn- 
more, raising his voice above the tempest, “and \ mencement of his misfortunes, and hated me 
it all proceeds from bumps.” \ accordingly. 

At that moment Caroline returned with the S “You would be astonished,” continued Blax- 
cotton, which Mrs. Blaxmore stuffed vigorously \ more, “to see what changes have already taken 
into her ears. S place in the boy’s character.” 

“Ah!” said she, with a sigh of satisfaction, \ “There hain’t!” howled Tom. 

“I feel as if I had gone into another world.” \ Blaxmore seized his brush immediately. 

I felt as if I had, too, an infernal one at that, S “Thomas, come here.” 

for the shrieks grew more uproarious; and, in j “I shan’t!” said Tom; “you’ve scrubbed tha 
the blindness of their passion, the boy Tom \ skin off now, and I ain’t going to be scrubbed, 
kicked indiscriminately; while Cora pulled my s any more.” 

hair; and Ben, safe under the table, took up > “I will apply a little cold water at bed time,” 
the chanting in his turn. j said his mother, soothingly. 

“Try and quiet tho children,” said Mrs. S “Elizabeth, betray no maternal weakness!” 
Blaxmore, placidly, secure in the efficacy of \ exclaimed Blaxmore, majestically. 

•otton. < “I hate cold water worse than the rubbing,” 

It required a long time to do that, but she got < retorted Tom. 
them out of the room at last, and Blaxmore con- \ “You ungrateful boy,” said his mother, losing 
tinned his exordium, in nowise disturbed by the ^ all sympathy for him at once. 
fracas; while Mrs. Blaxmore dropped off into a i “I ain’t!” howled Tom. “You’re all a bang- 
gentle doze. \ ing me and I won’t stand it—I’ll run away!” 

I made my escape as soon as possible and < His voice rose higher and higher, till it ended 
went away, so confused by Blaxmore’s theories < in an absolute shriek. Blaxmore made a de~ 
and his children’s shrieks, that I was haunted j scent upon him brush in hand; but Tom dove 
till morning by all manner of ferocious night- \ under the table, nearly upsetting the invalid 
mares, banging skulls, and the dripping re- l in his flight. While I was reassuring her and^ 
mains of drowned grimalkins. \ keeping off hysterics, by administering draught* 

Several days passed before I again ventured < of cold water, the father was trying to dislodge 
to trust myself in the house; but curiosity to * his rebellious offspring from his place of refuge 
Voi. XXXIX.—27 
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by mingled persuasions and judiciously aimed 
punches of the brush. 

“Come out, Tommy dear, there’B candy in 
my pocket.” Punch, punch in the region of 
the brat’s liver. 

“I shan’t; you’re a great big story—yah— 
yah!” from the unbelieving Thomas. 

“I must have more cotton if this continues,” 
said Mrs. Blaxmore, in a despairing tone, as 
a vigorous poke on Mr. Blaxmore’s part, and 
a demoniac yell from Tom, made the place 
hideous. 

“Firmness must be shaved,” said the father; 
“it is degenerating into obstinacy.” 

“I mean to be,” shouted Tom, not minding 
his grammar in the depth of his sincerity, but 
rendering his intentions perfectly obvious never¬ 
theless. 

“Oh! you bad boy,” expostulated Mr. Blax¬ 
more. “Come out, sir—come out; I’ll make 
an example of you, sir!” 

But Thomas utterly declined to come out and 
be made an example of upon any terms; and the 
parent was at length forced to relinquish his 
purpose, and leave his son’s bumps, for the 
time at least, to flourish according to their na¬ 
tural inclinations. 

Soon after Caroline entered the room, and we 
sat down to finish a game of chess that had been 
commenced several months before. The girl’s 
manner was so constrained and different from 
her usual cheerfulness, that I felt something 
was going wrong in the house, especially when 
I added to my suspicions, the fact that there 
appeared a certain degree of coldness between 
the father and daughter which I had never be¬ 
fore remarked. 

“Are you occupied with phrenology too?” I 
naked, while we were arranging the pieces upon 
the board. 

She looked up so sadly, even with something 
of reproach, that I was sorry for the question; 
but it had reached Mr. Blaxmore’s ears, and he 
took it upon himself to reply. 

“Caroline is opinionative,” he said; “there 
are certain organs upon her head which need 
attention, but she will not hear reason.” 

“She never would use a wet bandage for her 
headaches,” chimed in Mrs. Blaxmore, fretfully. 

Now that fault-finding was unusual in the 
house, I felt certain that something was greatly 
amiss. Caroline gave me a beseeching look, so 
I paid no attention to the remarks; and “What 
has gone wrong. Catty?” I whispered, as she 
followed me into the hall when I took my de¬ 
parture. 

The poor girl only shook her head, but I saw 


the tears glitter in her eyes, and felt a greater 
degree of sympathy than I usually do for tbs 
grievances and woes of youthful females. 

“Robert Layton will come and see you to¬ 
morrow,” she replied, having so much difficulty 
to repress her sobs that I left her from sheer 
pity, deferring a solution of the mystery to my 
promised visitor. 

The next day Layton called upon me, looking 
wonderfully troubled and anxious, a very sin¬ 
gular expression for his bright, handsome fact 
to wear. ‘I had long known that between him 
and Caroline there existed a sentiment deeper 
than mere coquetry or admiration, and her 
parents had always appeared satisfied with his 
visits and attentions. 

He had hardly seated himself before he burst 
forth, 

“What do you think that goose Blaxmore has 
been doing? I really believe the creature is a 
lunatic.” 

“We will good-naturedly describe him assn 
eccentric man,” I replied. “But what has he 
been at that annoys you so much?” 

“Annoys me?” repeated the excitable young 
gentleman. “He will drive me mad!” 

“Before you go insane, tell me the trouble.” 

“Why, he and that stupid old uncle of mine 
must needs get into a quarrel about phrenology, 
and Blaxmore includes me in bis anger—says I 
am a dangerous young man, and has forbidden 
me the house.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ He insists upon it that I have no faith in 
phrenology, and that a man who doubts its 
truth is little better than an infidel.” 

I laughed heartily. Layton looked vexed at 
first, then he joined me in a somewhat hysteri¬ 
cal manner. 

“Surely,” I said, “they did not quarrel ss 
furiously that it need make you and Caroline 
wretched.” 

“But it does. Blaxmore fairly turned me out 
of doors! Just like that stupid uncle of mine; 
he is always getting into scrapes. However, he 
is sorry enough for his share in this matter, as 
he is very fond of Catty.” 

“Have you seen her since the father declined 
receiving your visits any longer?” 

“No; I have heard-” 

“Now don’t attempt any mysteries with me— 
you mean she has written to you.” 

“Yes; she sent a little answer to my letter; 
she is as miserable as I am, and we both want 
you to help us.” 

I hesitated a little. Not that I was unwilling 
to aid the young ones by every means in mj 
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power; but I was puzzled how to attack Blax- 
more. He had weak sides enough, in all con¬ 
science; but in spite of that, in spite of his 
philosophy, his belief that each man ought to 
hold his opinions untroubled by his neighbors, 
he was as touchy as possible, and nothing en¬ 
raged him so much as to have anybody combat 
one of his theories while the freshness of first 
interest was upon it. 

Old Layton had not only combated his doc¬ 
trine, he had openly laughed at it, told Blax- 
more plainly that a strait-jacket would be the 
most appropriate article of dress he could put 
on, and, worse than all the rest, he had excited 
the indignation of the sensitive Elizabeth by 
sneering at hydropathy, and avowing that what 
made her sick was being kept in a constant 
state of dampness. 

Suddenly it struck me that I had found an 
exceedingly easy method of settling tho whole 
matter. I found among my papers several old 
phrenological charts, and set to work at once. 

“What are you about?” asked Robert. “I 
believe you are going as crazy as Blaxmore 
himself!” 

“I am making a chart of your head,” I 
answered. 

“My head?” he repeated, in wonder. 

“Certainly!” And on I went, regardless of 
his exclamations. 

“Firmness 7, concentration,” and so forth, 
till he was perfectly bewildered. 

“I do think you must be insane!” he said. 

“Here’s a head for you—organs that would 
astonish Spurzheim out of his grave! And 
mind, young man, that you live up to the model 
I have set you!” 

He began to perceive that I was neither crazy 
nor jesting, and demanded eagerly to know 
what I meant to do. 

“Phrenology must make atonement,” said I; 
“she has lost you a sweetheart, she must pro¬ 
vide you a wife.” 

“But I don’t see how-” 

“I do; which is of more importance. Can 
you get a message to Catty before night?” 

“Yes; Matilda, the waiter, is very good- 
natured and romantic—she will do anything 
for us.” 

“Blessings on Matilda, the waiter, and the 
romantic! Sit down and write to Catty just 
what I bid you.” 

He obeyed with the greatest alacrity. It is 
astonishing how yielding a man is when you 
are helping him to a thing he has set his heart 

on. 

“Tell her yen shall be at the garden-gate 


with a carriage, at nine to-night—she is to 
meet you there—say I have arranged this.” 

“Are we to elope?” 

“No, you fool! but I shall make Blaxmore 
think you mean to; that and this chart will 
settle the business. I must see Matilda, how¬ 
ever.” 

“That is easy enough; she will be at the 
corner in half an hour with a note for me.” 

We went out, found the romantic young lady, 
and I speedily instructed her in her part, which 
was simple enough, and with which, as she had 
a talent for acting, she was highly delighted. 

She was to discover them in the garden, rush 
up stairs, and inform the parents; the rest of 
the affair would be in my hands, and I felt per¬ 
fectly convinced of my ability to manage it. 
So I bade tho lover keep up his courage, and 
went my way. 

Early in the evening I journeyed to Blax- 
more’s house, armed with the chart, and, as 
usual, was received with the utmost cordiality. 
Tom had been rubbed and scrubbed until he 
was reduced to passive stupidity, and sat 
glaring into the fire, apparently too much 
broken down even to take an active view of 
his wrongs. I heard the little girl howling in 
an upper room, and learned that she was in¬ 
consolable for the loss of her flaxen curls, 
which had that afternoon been sacrificed. As 
for Benjamin, the youngling of tho flock, he 
was supposed to be hidden in the best bed¬ 
room, so frantic had he become to escape that 
dread family Moloch—phrenology. 

“It is painful,” Blaxmore Baid, “to feci my 
whole family thus turned against me! No¬ 
body but Elizabeth understands and appreciates 
me!” 

Elizabeth extended a bit of cotton between 
her thumb and finger, and divided a pensive 
glance between that and her husband. Her 
attention was evidently distr&cted by the echo 
of Cora’s shrieks, and she only waited to hear 
Blaxmore out before proceeding to caulk her 
ears with unusual energy. 

“My friends presume to sneer at me,” pur¬ 
sued Timothy; “but such has always been the 
fate of men who were in advanco of, their age. 
At least it is a comfort to know that the wife of 
my bosom is constant and sympathizing!” 

“Always!” sighed Elizabeth; “and always 
will be, though storms should howl and tem¬ 
pests shake our roof!” 

She looked so satisfied, that I felt certain she 
really believed herself composing poetry; and 
Blaxmore was affected almost to tears by hor 
tender eloquence. 
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“Beautiful!” he exclaimed. “Ah! my friend, 
what a prize I have in that woman—what a 
treasure!” 

I assented, of course, adding a compliment of 
my own; Elizabeth smiled at each, in turn, and 
slowly caulked her auricular organs with pecu¬ 
liar grace. 

I determined to make a bold leap, seeing the 
opportunity for which I had waited. 

“ Do not include all your friends in that con¬ 
demnation,” I said; “for my part, since my 
conversation with you, 1 have become greatly 
interested in phrenology, and only wonder at 
my own blindness in having neglected it so 
loug.” 

Blaxmore fell upon me and fairly hugged me 
to his heart, pouring forth a flood of rhapsody 
and delight. 

“You shall be my pupil,” he said; “I have 
always known you were no ordinary man; bear 
witness, Elizabeth, that such have often been 
my words.” 

Elizabeth bowed assent. I preferred rather 
to think the cotton impaired her hearing, than 
to believe her guilty of a lie; but I knew very 
well that Blaxmore had never spoken favorably 
of any man in the whole course of his life. 

“You shall come here every evening,” he 
continued, “and I will instruct you into the 
mysteries of this great, this noble art!” 

He struck an attitude worth of Macready, 
pointed the forefinger of his right hand to¬ 
ward my left eye, and proceeded, in a theatrical 
tone, 

“Happy neophyte! be trusting, be humble, 
and I will lead thee from the dim vestibule, 
where now thou standest, into the glorious 
morning of the inner temple!” 

I stood quite overcome. He made a gesture as 
if crowning me with some imaginary sign, which 
marked me as one of the magio number, while 
Elizabeth cooed like a ringdove, and Thomas 
stared at me with eyes full of stupid wonder 
and utter disgust. 

“You’re just as cracked as pa!” he burst 
forth, at length. “If I was a man, I’d send 
you both to Bedlam; I would!” 

“ Puer ingratc /” exclaimed Blaxmore, bit¬ 
terly, waxing classic in the excited state of his 
mind. 

Tom retreated from the Latin as from a blow, 
and glared into the fire again; while Elizabeth, 
as women always do, tried to look as if she 
perfectly understood the phrase, and was fami¬ 
liar with the skeletons of every dead language 
that industrious old college sextons ever ex¬ 
humed from the grave of the past 


“You shall have my own children for living 
subjects,” said Blaxmore; “study their organs 
and their peculiarities at your leisure.” 

Tom turned slowly from the fire and trans¬ 
fixed me with a fiery glance. 

“Just you try it,” said he, “that's all! Cora's 
only a girl, but she can scratch and Ben can 
bite; and if you lay a finger on my head-” 

He finished the sentence with a gesture so 
emphatic, and a look so menacing, that I fairly 
retreated from the young monster as if he had 
been a Gorgon. 

“ My dear boy,” I replied, hastily, “ I wouldn’t 
touch you for the world against your wishes.” 

Tom only laughed derisively. His father had 
deceived him so often, during the past days, by 
similar promises, that his faith in human nature 
was quite destroyed, and he had become as mis¬ 
anthropic as a modern poet, or a disappointed 
old maid. 

“You bad child,” said Elizabeth, “when our 
friend used to bring you candy.” 

“But he don’t now,” answered the sagacious 
Tom. 

I took a package of sugar-plums from my 
pocket and gave them to him. Tom just ex¬ 
amined long enough to be certain they were 
not bones or skulls, then fell upon them with 
great avidity, leaving me an opportunity lo 
converse with his parents, without being ex¬ 
posed to the inquisition of his sharp eyes. 

“I have been making some experiments, Blax¬ 
more,” I observed; “I have brought with me a 
chart of a head which appeared to me very re¬ 
markable—I want you to see it.” 

I pulled out the chart I had made in the morn¬ 
ing and gave it to him. He pored over it for a 
few moments in silence, then broke out into 
ecstatic exclamations, 

“The most prodigious head I ever saw,” he 
said. 

I did not wonder at his astonishment, for 
the manner in which I had piled up the bumps 
would have surprised the most noted phrenolo¬ 
gist that ever lived. 

“And this man breathes and exists?” he 
asked. 

“He does, and I know him.” 

“Bring him to me,” shouted Blaxmore; “let 
me sit at his feet and learn wisdom—such a 
head! Why he is Washington, Shakspeare,Pitt, 
Howard, all combined.” 

“I thought you would be pleased.” 

“Pleased? I am charmed, electrified! Give 
me his name. Is he famous?” 

“Not yet; he is very young—you shall know 
more of him hereafter. But now I want you 
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to tell me about this difficulty with young j because I told her that if she would let me rub 
Layton.” her head, I could bring out her organ of order, 

“Don’t speak of him!” said Blaxmore. “Ah! so that she would be worth twice her wages.” 

if he had a thousandth part of the organs which “And she declined?” 

this head possesses!” “Not only that; she attempted to make diffi- 

“But he is a fine, noble fellow!” \ culty between my wife and myself. Then she 

“It may be! it may be! But all is over \ left.” 

there, entirely so! I could never admit him | “And took two silver teaspoons with her,” 
to my house again!” I said Tom. 

“But Catty-” j “Oh! this world, this world!” groaned Blax- 

“It cannot be helped—I know my duty! Here $ more, 
is the son-in-law for me!” And he shook the s Just then there was a great disturbance below 


chart. “ Let this man come—I will give him $ 
my daughter, and become his pupil into the $ 
bargain!” $ 

With considerable difficulty I brought him ^ 
back to the subject in question, and heard an $ 
account of the quarrel with old Layton and s 
the after-rudeneas to Robert. ij 

“Why, sir,” said Blaxmore, “that ancient j; 
fool told me I had no more brains than a £ 
wooden monkey on a stick*—that I hopped < 
about from one thing to another just as the \ 
monkey does when a boy pulls the string!” s 
“That to my husband!” moaned Elizabeth; { 
while Blaxmore choked with indignation at the \ 
remembrance of the indignity,' and Tom slyly s 
snickered—he had not grown so stupid that he \ 
was unable to enjoy a joke at his father’s ex- jl 
pense. j: 

“I thought Elizabeth would have fainted!” j 
pursued Timothy. “I never saw her so \ 
•hocked!” $ 

“I assure you,” added she, “that I was? 
obliged to have my head wrapped in wet nap- < 
kins all night. If Blaxmore got up once to \ 
dampen them, he did a dozen times.” J 

“Under the circumstances,” cut in the hus- s 
band, “we could do no less than decline all \ 
acquaintance with the family. I gave young $ 
Robert my opinion in unvarnished language, s 
You considered me in the right, Elizabeth.” ^ 

8he pulled the cotton out of her left ear and \ 
nodded vehemently. i 

“I am sorry to see Catty rebel and struggle \ 
against my authority,” said Blaxmore. “I am \ 
persuaded that if she would only permit me s 
to examine her head, I could set everything $ 
right as far as she is concerned; but she is $ 
willful.” ^ 

“She wears a cap all the while,” said Tom; ) 
“so pa can’t get at her bumps; and I think \ 
•he’s a brick, I do!” $ 

“It is only too true!” observed Blaxmore, ^ 

designedly. “Ah! it is painful to meet with $ 
inch instances of ingratitude in one’s own s 
household! Yesterday the chambermaid left, > 


stairs, and up rushed the cook. 

“Miss Catty’s a running away!” shrieked 
Matilda, playing her part beautifully. 

“Running away?” echoed Blaxmore. 

“With a man!” said Matilda, breathlessly. 
“I saw them in the garden just now—there’s a 
carriage too!” 

Out we all rushed, down through the hall, 
and into the garden. As 'Matilda had said, a 
carriage was drawn up in the street close to the 
garden-gate, and, moving toward it, we descried 
two forms. 

“Stop!” thundered Blaxmore. 

“It’s father!” shrieked Catty. 

“Caroline! is that you?” called the parent. 

By the time we reached the spot where, the 
lovers stood, Caroline had sunk upon a bench 
and was apparently fainting. The moonlight 
made every object distinctly visible, and Blax¬ 
more at once recognized her companion. 

“Robert Layton!” he exclaimed. “Oh! I 
might have expected this of you! Misguided 
girl, return!” 

I got them all into the house, and while the 
young people were apparently overcome with 
confusion and remorse, Elizabeth going from 
spasms to convulsions, the three brats roused 
by the tumult and rushing frantically about 
the house in their night-gowns, I drew Blax¬ 
more up stairs into the library. 

“You see that chart?” I said, pointing to the 
one I had shown him. 

“Don’t talk to me of charts!” he exclaimed. 
“Oh! my daughter, my daughter!” 

It was as good as old Sbylock’s performance, 
but I thought it better to cut the scene short. 

“You said that the man who owned those 
bumps would have his way—that it would be 
useless to oppose him—he was certain to sue- 
ceed!” 

“Well?” 

“That is a chart of Robert Layton’s head— 
moreover, he believes in phrenology! So yon 
see there is no harm done. Give your consent— 
and name the wedding-day.” 
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Between bewilderment and delight, Blaxmore ^ events, there were no more quarrels, and early 
was quite beside himself. At that moment the $ in the summer the young people were happily 
door opened, and the youthful pair entered. \ married. 

Blaxmore made a dive at Robert and began \ By that time Blaxmore had rushed off upon 
an examination of his head. \ some new hobby, which did not detail such t 

“ It’s true!” he exclaimed. “ What wonderful S series of misfortunes upon the family. Tom’s tat- 


organs! Young man, take my daughter!” \ 

After Elizabeth had been called up, and the \ 
first tumult had subsided, Blaxmore said, ^ 

“Oh! Catty! how could you deceive your i 
parents so?” { 

“1 suppose it's all owing to my bumps,” she 
answered, meekly. “You know you didn’t jj 
understand phrenology when I was a child.” \ 
“True,” said he, quite satisfied; “but we ^ 
will make amends now.” | 

It may sound incredible; but the parents were $ 
not only reconciled to the match, but perfectly ^ 
delighted, and began at once weaving all sorts % 
af delightful visions. $ 

I do not know how Robert managed to escape 
receiving instruction in phrenology; but, at all % 


tooed scalp got a new covering of hair, and the 
children supplied the place of their slaughtered 
cat with a beautiful, gray squirrel, which per¬ 
fectly consoled them. 

Luckily Blaxmore was always too busy to 
think, or put things together in his mind; so 
he never remembered to question mo upon the 
singular coincidence of my having made those 
disclosures, concerning Robert's phrenological 
developments, upon the very night when the 
young man appeared to be ruining away with 
his daughter. 

So we all came out of this affair with flying 
colors, and the happiness of the young couple 
fully repaid me for any trouble that I had taken 
in their behalf. 


COME AND GONE. 

BT LOTTIE LJNWOOD. 

And the dream that danced before us 
In anticipating hoars, 

Comet with all its holy blessing, 

And we feel and know ’tis ours! 

Then we feel that earth is better, 
Heaven is nearer, God is good! 

Wo forget the thorny places 
Where our bleeding feet hare stood I 
Come at last the long-sought blessing— 
Sweetness lingers ’round my way, 
And I feel that earth and Heaven 
Are not far apart to-day i 


SECRET GRIEF. 

BT FINLEY JOHNSON. 

The world shall never know, beloved, 

The pangs my spirit feel; 

Nor what I suffer fur thy sake, 

And for thy sake conceal I 

And even while upon my lips 
They see the smiles so gay, 

No one will dream of bidden grlefii 
That wear my life away I 

My namo even now, perhaps, to thee 
Is a forgotten word; 

No more thy heart, by love’s sweet power, 

With tenderness is stirr’dl 


! But thine is written on my brow, 
And there it shall remain 
Until that hour approaches, when 
S I feel to die is gain! 

< Yes, I am sinking to the ferave— 

\ That blessed spot of rest— 

? Where sorrow's arrows nevermore 

> Can penetrate the breast I 

< And even as I calmly sink 

? Unto the dismal tomb, 

s Oh! shed one tear, beloved one, 

* For my untimely doom! 


Those sweet hours my spirit hoped for <; 

With such longing and such prayer, > 

And that seemed to me like roses ? 

Budding in the Summer air— £ 

They have come and have departed, \ 

Bringing all the joy to me, < 

Which my lhith and love had braided ^ 

In the thought: “It is to be!" \ 

Oh I that we could stay the moments < 

Wherein deepest life is stirred, ? 

When the spirit ceases waiting j 

With the watch of “ hope deferred;" \ 
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[Bntered, Recording to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

C0XT1XUZD FROM PASS 339. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Jbssie did not look up as I approached; she 
stood absently pulling the flowers from a vine 
that fell in luxuriant masses oyer a trellis by 
her side, and appeared so much engrossed in 
her own thoughts that she did not even hear 
my footsteps. 

They wero not pleasant reflections which filled 
her mind; not sunny visions, such as those 
which, a few weeks since, had made her face so 
bright and beautiful! I could see that by the 
mournful expression of her mouth, and the 
despondency of her whole attitude—so unlike 
anything I was accustomed to see in our Jessie. 

“You naughty girl!” I said, as I ascended 
the steps. “How can you find the heart to 
Spoil that pretty vine?” 

She started, looked quickly round, and £ 
burning blush shot up to her forehead, while 
•he looked at me in a confused way as if she sup¬ 
posed me being able to read her very thoughts. 

“Oh! is it you, aunt Matty?” she exclaimed, 
trying to laugh and seem more at ease. 

“I believe so,” was my answer; “I have 
every reason to suppose that I am that person, 
and very tired into the bargain!” 

41 You look fatigued,” she said, with her usual 
kindness; “do go up stairs and lie down before 
dinner.” 

“Now, my dear, you know I am never guilty 
of that weakness!” 

“I forgot.” 

44 How could you? I am astonished—when 
you know—old maid that I am!—how much I 
pride myself on regular habits and systematic 
disposal of my time!” 

She laughed a little at my nonsense, which 
was the thing I desired; for it pained me 
greatly to see her look so weary and discon¬ 
solate. 

“At all events you will sit down, I suppose,” 
•he said, running into the hall and bringing out 
a chair. “Your rigid principles do not prevent 
that!” 

“Thank you, my dear. I am happy to say 
they do not.” 


^ I seated myself, really glad of an opportunity 
5 to rest; for now that excitement had passed, I 
was astonished to find how tired I felt in body 
jj and mind. The mere walk could never have 
S produced that sensation—I was too much ac- 
^ custoraed to out-door exercise for any fine lady 
* feebleness of that kind; but my interview with 
■J Bosworth and his friends, the sight of Mrs. Den- 
5 nison and Mr. Lawrence in the wood, together 
j with Lottie's revelations, had so worked upon 
| my mind, that I felt as if I had no strength left. 
£ “Dear me! aunt Matty!” exclaimed Jessie; 

* 44 how tired and pale you look! I never saw 
$ you so overcome!” 

v 44 It is nothing. I walked faster than I ought, 

I perhaps.” 

“That is not all,” she answered; “I am sure 
something troubles you.” 
s “So there does!” I said; 44 and very greatly!” 
5 44 Can I help you? You know how gladly I 

| will do it!” 

^ She began untying my bonnet, strings, throw- 
$ ing off my shawl, and performing every little 
< office possible to show her solicitude. Generally 
\ I dislike to have anybody touch me, or assist me 
$ in any way; but it was always a pleasure to feel 
^ Jessie's fingers smoothing my hair, or arranging 
> ray collar, and just then her care quieted me 
$ more than anything else could have done. 

Si 44 Did you take a long walk?” Jessie asked, 
l apparently anxious to turn my thoughts from 
5 the painful theme upon which she supposed 
| them to be dwelling. 

\ “Yes, very long, Jessie; I have been over to 
$ old Mrs. Bosworth’s.” 

^ She looked at me in astonishment. 

$ “Why, you hardly know them! How came 
$ you to go there, aunt Matty?” 

J “The old lady sent for me.” 

^ “ Sent for you!” interrupted Jessie, in wonder 
' and displeasure, while her great eyes gave me a 
s searching glance. 

s 44 Young Bosworth is very sick, and he wished 
s so much to see me that his grandmother put 
$ aside all ceremony and desired me to go as soon 
l as possible.” 
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Jessie turned very pale while I spoke, and ^ away her tears, and stood up so firm and de- 
leaned heavily against the arm of my chair. $ termined, that I felt a new respect for her. It 
“Was it sudden?” she asked, tremblingly, 'was beautiful to see how the true womanhood 
“Has he been sick long, Matty?” ^ that lay at the bottom of her nature roused 

“For several days, I believe,” I replied. $ itself, and asserted its supremacy in that mo- 
I had not the heart to tell her that he was s ment of doubt and distress, 
stricken down the very day after his last visit \ “You are a brave girl!” I exclaimed. “My 
to her father’s house, lest she Bhould accuse J dear, honest-hearted Jessie!” 
herself as the cause. $ “You must not praise me!” she said. “I 


“What is the matter?” 

“He has brain fever, Jessie.” 

She uttered a cry. 

“Oh! aunt Matty! aunt Matty!” 

“I hope he is not in great danger,” I said, 
anxious to soothe her. “ He was able to talk 
with me, and he had a comfortable sleep.” 

She put her hands in mine, with a look so 
beseeching and helpless, that I answered as if 
she had spoken. 

“He asked for you,” I said. “He wants to 
see you, Jessie.” 

She shrunk back and held up her hands like 
a child pleading for pity. 

“Oh! 1 cannot go! indeed I cannot!” 

“That is unlike you, Jessie. I did not think 
you would have refused a sick friend any re¬ 
quest!” 

“Don’t blame me—please don’t! I would do 
anything for him; but, indeed, I have not the 
courage to go there!” 

“Why, what do you fear, my child? I am 
sure he would not for the world speak a syllable 
that could pain you!” 

“I know that, aunt Matty—I am certain 
of it!” 

“Then what is it?” 

“Old Mrs. Bosworth has such a stately way; 
■o soft, yet decided! She will look at me so 
sharply!” 


feel so guilty and wicked!” 

“That is wrong; you should not give way to 
these morbid feelings.” 

“Indeed, aunt Matty, I am not like the same 
girl I was a few months ago!” 

I knew whence the change came—I could 
have given its exact date; but it did not extend 
back over a period of months—a few weeks 
had served to bring that unrest and trouble 
upon the sweet girl. With the coming of Mrx 
Dennison all those shadows had crept into the 
house, gathering silently but surely about every 
heart, dividing those who before had no thought 
nor wish that was -not common to all, and pre¬ 
paring the way, I felt certain, for deeper and 
darker troubles, which lingered not far off, onty 
awaiting the command of that arch-magician to 
approach and wrap us in their folds. 

While I was lost in the gloomy thoughts 
which those words had roused, Jessie turned 
from my chair and walked slowly up and dovn 
the terrace, after a habit she had inherited 
from her father in any season of doubt or per¬ 
plexity. At last she came softly back and 
leaned over me again. 

“Aunt Matty,” she whispered, timidly. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“I have made up my mind.” 

I looked in her face, and its expression told 
me at once what her decision had been. 


“I found her very kind and grateful.” J 

“But she may think that I have done wrong.” £ 
“She is too just, too noble, Jessie, to blame \ 
any one for that which was no fault!” i 

“Oh! aunt Matty! even you speak and l 
look so grave! I cannot bear it—indeed I can- $ 
not!” $ 

I was softened at once. How could I have $ 
spoken so coldly to my Jessie, while she stood s 
there trembling, with her great eyes full of t 
tears! * 

“My own darling!” I said, quickly. “You < 
know I could never feel anything but love for $ 
you! Don’t shake so, darling! We won’t speak \ 
of this if it troubles you.” \ 

“No, no! I ought to hear—I must not be so $ 
weak!” , $ 

She struggled against her feelings, brushed < 


“You will go,” I said. 

“Yes, I wilL It is right—it is my duty! If 
he were never to get well, I should reproach 
myself so bitterly for not having granted his 
request.” 

“God bless you, Jessie! I knew you would 
not refuse.” 

“I am sure that my parents will have no ob¬ 
jection.” 

“I can answer for that—the most scrupulous 
person could see no harm! Besides, Bosworth 
is a favorite both with your father and mother.” 

“Yes. Dear mamma will be so sorry to hear 

that he is ill—poor young man!” 

“We will go to-morrow, Jessie. I dare say 
your father will accompany you.” 

“But I want you also, aunt Matty; I should 
hare no courage if you were not there!” 
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“I will go, of course! You must speak to 
Hr. Lee about it—don’t forget.” 

“I am not likely to; I will tell him this even¬ 
ing. But aunt Matty-” 

“Yes. Don’t hesitate so. One would think 
you were afraid of the old maid. 1 am not 
cross if I am ancient!” 

That made her laugh again; but the merri¬ 
ment died quickly. Her sensitive heart was so 
sorely troubled that her usual gaiety was quite 
gene. 

“I shall never fear you; but what I meant 
was that I don’t wish Mrs. Dennison to know 
that I am going.” 

“She is not likely to from me, Jessie.” 

“She would laugh at me—and this is no sub¬ 
ject nor time for a jest!” 

“I should think not, indeed. The woman 
who could make a mockery of such feelings 
would be a libel on her sex!” 

“Ah! you must not be harsh!” 

“Only the old maidish bitterness—don’t mind 
it, Jessie. But we won’t tell Mrs. Dennison.” 

At that moment I detected a rustle in the 
hall. My hearing was always singularly acute 
—Jessie used to say that I was like a wild 
animal in that respect—and I felt confident 
that I heard some one stealing away behind us. 

I started up at once, hurried into the hall, 
and met Mrs. X>ennison’s maid face to face. 
8he was running off—I could have sworn to 
that—but the moment she heard my step she 
turned toward me with her usual composure 
and pleasant smile. 

“What do you want here, Cora?” I asked, 
more sharply than I often spoke to a dependant; 
for, of all people in the world, it is my habit to 
treat servants kindly. “Pray, what brings you 
into this hall?” 

“I was just coming to look for my mistress, 
ma’am. Excuse me; I didn’t know it was 
wrong.” 

“I have not said that it was,” I answered, 
wtill convinced that she. had been listening; 
“but our own domestics are never permitted to 
pass through this hall unless called.” 

“I will remember—I beg pardon.” 

“Mrs. Dennison is not here.” 

“Oh! excuse me-” 

She stopped. I saw her courtesy, turned to 
look to whom, and there stood Mr. Lee, looking 
at me gravely. He had heard my ill-natured 
tone, and could see the flush of anger on my 
face. 

“What is the matter, Miss Hyde?” he asked, 
quietly enough; but the tone displeased me, 
and I replied with a good deal of sharpness, 


? “I am not aware of anything, sir; Cora was 
s searching her mistress.” 

\ “That is right enough, I am sure!” 

| “She is not here,” I continued, feeling a 
$ savage pleasure in the words I spoke; “she is 
$ out in the woods with Mr. Lawrence!” 

^ Mr. Lee colored slightly, but managed to con- 
s ceal his discomposure. 

$ Cora hurried away after giving me a spiteful 
\ glance, and Jessie, who had heard my words, 
s came into the hall. 

i; “Mrs. Dennison told me that she should be 
jl busy all the morning in her room,” she said, 
ij quickly. 

i; “I can’t help what she said, my dear; I only 
\ know that I saw her walking with Mr. Law- 
S rence.” 

? “Surely it is her privilege, if she feels dis*- 

< posed, to walk with any person!” Mr. Lee said, 
$ laughing with a very bad grace, while Jessie 
l looked much disturbed. 

i “1 have no desire to interfere with the lady's 
\ movements,” I said, my temper still in the 
i; ascendant; “but I see no necessity for saying 
jj one thing and doing another!” 

> Mr. Lee appeared surprised at my outburst 
ji I dare say it was not lady-like; but I am not 
s made of stone, and my real feelings will peep 
i out occasionally. 

^ “ I am afraid Mrs. Dennison would think you 

s spoke too harshly to her servant,” he said. “I 
$ shouldn’t like a guest in this house to be aa^ 
$ noyed!” 

\ For the first time I was angry with Mr. Lee. 
$ 1 was not a dependant—I was not accustomed 
$ to anything but affection and respect in that 
$ house, and the reproof in his voice, added to 
$ my own feeling of self-dissatisfaction, made me 
$ quite furious. 

\ “Sir,” I said, “you have always requested 
^ us not to permit servants to enter this hall; 
«: when you wish to change any of your regu- 
$ lations, be good enough to inform me in adr 
$ vanoe.” 

s I turned away before he could speak, and 
\ Jessie went to him, saying something in a low 

^ voice. 

*: “Miss Hyde!” he called out, approaohing me 
$ and extending his hand. “Why, old friend, you 
s are not angry with me? 1 would rather cut off 
£ this right hand than have that happen!” 

< My anger evaporated at once—like a silly 
\ fool as I am, the tears gathered in my eyes. He 
j; shook my hand heartily, while Jessie hovered 
^ about us like an anxious bird. 

$ “I really meant no harm!” he began; but I 
\ would not hear a word. 
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“I am ashamed of myself,” I said, “and that } fulness—you see, how Tain and selfish I am!— 
is the end of it; I am tired and cross.” * so I told Jessie that I was going to be occupied 

“You are not well,” he replied, kindly. ^ in my own room ” 

“Jessie, make her go and lie down.” > “I think when selfishness takes such a form, 

“She never will, papa.” i it is a very valuable quality to possess!” re- 

She put her arm caressingly about my waist, \ turned Mr. Lee. 
and Mr. Lee stood holding my hand, petting me ^ Mrs. Dennison treated me to another flash 
as if my words had been a matter of conse- \ from her black eyes; then added, 
quence. Suddenly Mrs. Dennison entered from < “And while I was picking flowers, who should 
the terrace, and exclaimed, with a gay laugh, * pass but Mr. Lawrence; so I made him stop. 

“What a pretty scene! Are you acting a \ But I qoight as well have let him go on.” 
eomedy, Mr. Lee? How well you do it!” | “Why so?” demanded Mr. Lee. 

He dropped my hand in some confusion and * “Because he was very ungallant; did nothing 
turned toward her. 1 but talk of Jessie, and never said a pretty thing 

“Better comedy than tragedy,” he said. J to me!” 

“Oh! yes, a thousand times! But Miss \ Jessie blushed, but the smile on her lips 
Hyde’s role seems to be a sentimental one— \ showed that she was far from annoyed, 
she looks very lugubrious!” < “So that is all my secret!” continued Mrs. 

I should have been pleased to have struck ( Dennison. “Now we will take this unfortunate 
her full in her insolent mouth; but as that was \ bouquet up to Mrs. Lee—come, Jessie.” 
impossible, I determined, for once, to pay her \ “May I go?” asked the gentleman, 
off in her own coin. A spirit of retaliation \ “If you will be very good. But mind you do 
was rapidly rousing within me that I had never | not tease for the flowers—we cannot spare A 
before possessed. I single one!” 

“You seem gay enough to make amends,” I j “I promise.” 

•aid. “Did you and Mr. Lawrence have a$ “Then come with us.” 
pleasant walk?” \ She had one arm about Jessie’s waist, she 

What a fool I was to think I could send a j kept Mr. Lee close at her side, and so engrossed 
wave that would have any effect upon that piece \ and fascinated both father and daughter, that 
of marble! $ they passed on without remembering that I was 

She laughed outright, and clapped her hands \ there. It was just what Mrs. Dennison in- 
in childish exultation. ^tended: she wished to make me feel of how 

“She wants to accuse me of being a flirt!” \ little consequence I was in the house, when sh# 
•he exclaimed. “Oh! you naughty Miss Hyde! \ chose to exercise her supremacy. That was her 
I did meet Mr. Lawrence, but I had no idea of j way of revenging herself for my rude speech 
doing so when I went out! I think now I shall ^ in regard to her ramble. 

make a merit of my intention!” $ If it is absolutely necessary for me to tell the 

“You might always do so, I am sure!” said j entire and exact truth, I muBt admit that she 
Mr. Lee, gallantly. > succeeded perfectly in wounding me. I 

She held up a beautiful bouquet of wild J greatly pained, but not altogether from jealousy 
flowers. \ or sensitiveness. Hurt as 1 was to see how con- 


“I heard Mrs. Lee wish for some last night,” \ pletely my friends were made to forget their 
•he said; “so I went to gather them.” $ solicitude at that woman's bidding. I was still 

Mr. Lee’s face grew all sunshine at once ; * more troubled to perceive how, every day, her 
even Jessie was appeased, and, unseen by J influence in that house increased, how artfully 
either, tho widow shot me a quick glance of5: she wove the threads of her net about us, and 
•corn. | entangled everybody more helplessly in it* 

“How kind it was of you!” Jessie said. J meshes. 

“Mamma will be so much obliged!” S While I stood thinking of those things, I was 

“I wanted to please her, my dear!” replied j startled by a sound close at hand—a very sin- 
the widow. “But I must make one confession; \ gular noise, such as one might expect from an 
will you grant me absolution, Mr. Lee?” \ antiquated raven troubled with bronchitis. 


“I can safely do that in advance. I am sure \ From behind a tall screen that stood in ths 
you have no very terrible sin to reveal!” s hall bounded Miss Lottie, emitting another of 

“Oh! I told a fib!” And she laughed archly. |those unearthly croaks, and stationing herself 
“I wanted to go all alone, so that dear Mrs. ^directly in front of me with one of her most 


Leo would give me full credit for my thought- * impish looks. 
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“I am astonished at you!” said she, shaking 
her head, and pursing up her lips until her 
words came out in a sort of strangled whistle. 
“I really am more astonished, Miss Hyde, than 
I should be to see two Christmases oome in the 
same year!” 

“What is the matter now?” I asked, laughing 
in spite of myself. 

“To think of your going and trying to cir¬ 
cumvent Babylon! Why, she f 8 almost more’n 
a match for me, and to see you floppin’ up at 
her quite took my breath away!” 

“You are impertinent, Lottie!” 

“Well, I don't mean to be! But just let me 
caution you a bit! Don't try any such game— 
sheTl only fling it back in your teeth just as 
•he did, sail off with her feathers spread, and 
leave yon feeling as flat as she did a minute 
ago!” 

I had an internal conviction that Lottie was 
correct in her judgment; but not considering ; 
it necessary to admit as much, I tried to turn \ 
the subject by asking, ! 

“What were you doing behind that screen?) 
I hope you haven’t taken to listening to the 5 
whole house!” 

“Now, Miss Hyde, I didn’t think you’d ac¬ 
cuse me in that way! But I don’t blame you— 
Babylon's mado you huffy! Cut agin, Miss 
Matty, if you want to!” 

“But you should not do those things, Lottie!” 

“Not quite so fast, if you please! I can tell 
you what I went behind there for.” 

“I do not wish to inquire into your proceed¬ 
ings,” I said, ooldly, and was moving away; but 
she caught me by the arm. 


“I don’t think nothing about it—I know, 
Miss Hyde! She’s got countenance of her own, 
though, to help her through a most anything! 
But 1 tell you she’s sot on to spy and listen!” 

“That is a fault you ought to judge leniently, 
Lottie!” 

“No, ’taint, Miss Hyde! I’ve always been 
above things of that sort; but since Babylon’s 
come the world’s changed, and I have to fix my¬ 
self according to circumstances! But don’t you 
fall foul o’ either of them agin—’taint no use! 
Why, she walked Mr. Lee and Miss Jessie right 
off afore your eyes, and you may bet your front 
teeth that, by this time, she's made them believe 
you’re a pcsty, cross old maid!” 

“I begin to think I am, Lottie.” 

“No, you ain’t—you can’t stay cross two 
minutes! And as for age—wal, if you furbe- 
lowed yourself off like some folks that shall be 
nameless, you’d be about as young-looking as 
some folks themselves!” 

I turned again to go, but Lottie had, as usual, 
a few last words which must be spoken. 

“See here, Miss Hyde,” said she; “Baby- 
lon’ll carry Mr. Lee off, I know, and Miss Jes¬ 
sie’s got her heart so full that Bhe’ll slip away 
to her own room; so you must go and sit with 
Mrs. Lee.” 

“I will go to her room as soon as Mrs. Den¬ 
nison leaves.” 

“That won’t be long! She ain’t going to 
coop herself up for nobody; trust her!” 

“Very well; I shall be ready.” 

“And Miss Hyde-” 

“Well?” 

“Now don’t be mad—I must say it! Just 


“Please don’t go off mad, Miss Hyde,” she $ leave Babylon to me—you ain’t no shakes where 
pleaded; “I’ll tell you the truth. I was in the ^ she is concerned, you’ll only jest get yourself 
little room looking out a book Mrs. Lee wanted, ^ into a brile, and muddle matters—leave her 
when I heerd you and Miss Jessie talking on ^ to me!”- 

the terrace. I didn’t know what you said, and ' She gave her head a consequential toss and 
didn’t want to; but just then I saw Cora creep $ darted away, singing some dolorous ditty about 
through the hall and stand listening by the s “Long Ago.” 

door. So I slips out, got behind the screen, $ I went up to my chamber and sat down, sad 
and, once there, I had to stay till the folks | and sick at heart. Our little world seemed 
got off.” agoing very wrong; but how to remedy that 

“Then she was listening?” I said. \ which was amiss I could not tell. I was power- 

“ I should rather guess she was! and a shaking ^ less; could only remain quiet and let things 
them big earrings! She didn’t miss a word, you l take their course, praying that God would shield 
may be sure!” \ those so dear to me from sorrow aud harm. 

“Why does she do those things?” s Ferhaps an hour after, there was a low tap at 

“Why? Come, now, that’s good! ’Cause my door, and, in obedience to my summons, 
Babylon tells her to, and ’cause her heart’s <j Lottie danced into the room, 
blacker than her face, and she loves mischief j “She’s all alone, Miss Hyde. Babylon’s 
as well as the gray cat docs cream!” trotted Mr. Lee into the garden, and Miss 

“You cannot think her mistress would counte- l Jessie’s in her own chamber. Come right along 
nance her in such proceedings!” < and sit with Mrs. Lee.” 
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I rose at once and went to the chamber of our > “Oh! I am an old maid, you know/’ I re¬ 
dear invalid. She was lying on a sofa, sup- j plied, trying to laugh. “Spinsters and widows 
ported by pillows, and looking with pleasure \ seldom agree; besides, I can only care for 
at the bouquet of wild flowers that had been $ people whom I have known a long time.” 
placed on her table. \ She did not answer, but pushed her bur back 

“I am glad to see you, Miss Hyde,” she said. \ from her forehead and looked absently at the 
“Come in and sit down. Look at my pretty S flowers. 

flowers.” | “I have such bad dreams!” she said, slowly. 

“They are very lovely!” I replied. \ “I never can recall them distinctly; but they 

“They make me feel as if I were in the > seem full of trouble.” 
woods.” 5 “Of whom do you dream?” 

She sighed, checked the vain regret, and \ “All of you—principally of Jessie! Some* 
added cheerfully, \ times I think I must be awake and standing 

“Mrs. Dennison brought them to me. Was j in her room—the vision is so real!” 

it not thoughtful of her? I was wishing for \ “Such fancies are very common to an in* 

them last night.” \ valid,” I said. 

“Very thoughtful!” I said. \ ^ “Oh, yes; I don’t mind them.” 

“You look tired,” she observed; “sit down % She pulled the flowers toward her and begin 

and we will have one of our old, quiet hours. * playing with them after Jessie’s childish fashion. 
Mr. Lee had to go out, and Mrs. Dennison has j It gave me a strange feeling to see those bios- 
gone to Jessie’s room; so we shall be all alone.” * soms in her hand; when I remembered whose 
Another falsehood! My blood fairly boiled! 5 gift they had been, I felt as if my friend held 
Lottie had just seen the pair in the garden. J Cleopatra's venomous asp in every flower that 
But I could not speak—a word, a look might < she touched. 

have destroyed that poor creature's peace for-^ “Will you read to me for awhile?” she asked, 
ever! No syllable from my lips should send S at length. “There is a new poem on the table; 
the poisoned arrow of suspioion to her heart! $ take that.” 

I did sit down, and we had a long, pleasant | Of course I complied at once, and read to her 
conversation; for with those whom she knew J for some time; then I saw the flowers drop from 
well, Mrs. Lee was an exceedingly agreeable S her hand—her head sank back among the pil- 
companion, although ill health had made her | lows, and soon her regular breathing proved 
timid in the presence of strangers. ^ that she was sleeping quietly. 

After a time she began to speak of Jessie, \ I laid down the volume and looked at her 
and then it occurred to me that it would be a < with pain and solicitude. She was so helpless! 
favorable opportunity to tell her of Jessie’s \ The least shock would terminate that frail 
desire to visit Mrs. Bosworth’s house. * s existence, and I had grown so nervous that I 
She was shocked to hear of her young S was always expecting some trouble to force 
favorite’s illness, and when I told her how \ itself into that room, which, until lately, had 
anxious he was to see Jessie, and how neces- J been so securely guarded by a husband’s love, 
sary it wa9 that he should not be opposed, she 5 She moved restlessly in her sleep; broken 
agreed with mo that her daughter ought to go. $ words fell from her lips; very soon they framed 
“Certainly! certainly!” she said. “Mr. Lee J themselves into complete sentences. She had 
will think so too. You were quite right to ) sunk into one of those singular somnambulistis 
promise, Miss Hyde.” 5 slumbers which formed such a strange feature 

“I thought so, my dear friend.” > of her illness. 

“Poor young man! Do you know, Marthas “I am tired,” she said; “I have walked so 
Hyde, I used to think he was very fond of our $ fast! How pretty the summer-house looks! U 
Jessie? But of late I have so seldom left my | is so long since I have been here! There is 

room, or seen any one, that I don’t know what { Mr. Lee-” 

goes on.” | She paused and breathed rapidly. 

I did not answer, and she changed the sub- i “Why, Mrs. Dennison is with him! She said 
ject, with the excitability of all rich people. ^ she was going to Jessie’s room! How earnestly 
“Mrs. Dennison makes the house very gay,” ^ she talks to him! She lays her hand on his 
she said. ^nrra!” 

“Very! Her manners are charming!” $ She paused again, with a sort of cry. 

“She seems a superior woman. Doyou begin | “Martha Hyde! Martha! my husband is 
to like her, Martha?” * giving her flowers! She asks him to pa* 
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them in her hair! What does that mean, I* “I care very little for Mrs. Dennison’s an- 
say?” I ger,” I said. 

She became so violently agitated that I <j “I don’t suppose you do. But she’ll pay 
thought it best to rouse her. I leaned over $ you off if she can. So look sharp, Miss Hyde; 
her and shook her arm slightly. The change ^ these are times for sleeping with both eyes 
of position seemed to alter the dream, and once ^ open. No chance to dream or make verses 
more she slept quietly. ? now.” 

I went back to the window and sat lookings “Nonsense, child!” 
out behind the curtains. It was sunset, and * “Nonsense if you choose; but that don’t alter 
gorgeously beautiful! But in the busy and ij the matter! Babylon’s brought Mr. Lee back 
distraction of my thoughts I could not heed £ to the house; she had him out in the garden to 
its loveliness. $ make all right about Lawrence.” 

While I sat there, I saw Mr. Lee and Mrs. $ “Stop, Lottie!” 

Dennison pass along one of the paths. They \ “I have stopped—shan't say no more! Hark! 
had been in the garden and were approaching $ what was that?” 

the house. The lady had no bonnet on, and ^ It was a call—an appeal for help. A voice 
wreathed among her hair were the \^ry flowers ;> from Mrs. Lee’s room cried with energy, 
which the poor wife had seen her husband place $ “Martha Hyde! Martha Hyde!” 
there in her dream. I I rushed into the chamber, followed by Lottie, 

I grew sick and faint with doubt and horror! { and found Mrs. Lee half-risen on her sofa, toss- 
I must do something; I could not longer sitting her arms about and calling still upon my 
passive and dumb, and see that woman wreck i name, although she was yet asleep, 
the future peace of all our lives! But what to { Many moments passed before I could rouse 
do—which way to turn? j; her, and when I did she sank back on the pil- 

Alas! I was very helpless after all! There i> lows perfectly exhausted. I administered such 
was no one to whom I could confide my sus- ij restoratives as were at hand, and, with Lottie's 
picions; no one to whom I could open my heart, ji assistance, succeeded in bringing her out of the 
and the only hope I had was in that wild girl, s half-swoon into which she had fallen; but she 
who had understood the real character of our $ was dreadfully weak and much excited, 
visitor so much more quickly than any of her J “I have had such terrible dreams,” she 
superiors. $ moaned, “I am afraid to go to sleep.” 

While I was thinking of that, the door of the ij “They are over now,” I said, soothingly; 
inner room opened, and Lottie stood there, ji “you shall sit up and have your tea.” 
beckoning to me. $ “Yes, please. Don’t let me sleep any more, 

I went into her chamber, and she closed the s don’t!” 
door. She was in great excitement and glee. \ All the while she held fast to my hand and 
“Babylon’s been at it,” she whispered. \ looked wildly in my eyes, repeating, 

“At what?” < “Such dreadful dreams, Martha Hyde—oh! 

“Talking about you. Oh, my! hain’t you { such dreadful dreams!” 
woke up a hornet's nest! Cora’s mad too. $ (to be continued.) 

Wal, wal, I told you to let things alone.” > 
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DRAWING-ROOM CARD-BASKET. 


BT MADEMOISELLE BOGUS. 



In the front of the number, we give a design ^ embroider the flowers given in the slightest 
for the half of this beautiful Drawing-Room ^ possible way. For the center the flower leaves 
Card-Casket, which is made in the new appli- jj may be put in merely with a double stitch, the 
cation of straw-work which has been lately in- ^ spots being only a littlo point d'or —that is, a 
troduced. From this half it is easy to complete *j sort of irregular stitching worked very close, 
the whole, by merely repeating the three out- S The other flowers may be done with as little 
side bouquets, and finishing the center one. | labor. Contrast of colors must, however, be 
The first inspection conveys a strong impres- i considered. On the red work a white flower, 
sion that we are looking at some handsome ? on the black a red, on the blue a maize-color, 
Indian article of native manufacture, and when <i on the maize a purple, and vary the greens of 
we come to a closer examination, we are sur- jj the leaves as much as possible, 
prised to find that the chief material is simply ^ The embroidery being done, lay the six-sided 
a few of the shining straws gathered from our < piece on the bottom of the basket, fasten itcare- 
happy harvest-fields. In commencing to make jj fully in its place, on this lay one of the side- 
the Drawing-Room Card-Basket given in our ^ pieces, face to face, stitch through the two edges 
illustration, the first measure will be to cut the \ and the pasteboard, turn the side up and tuck 
entire shape in one piece of pasteboard, giving \ it firmly all round the edge of its own piece of 
the six-sided shape which forms the bottom its s cardboard, and so repeat until the whole six 
exact form by a fold of each part all round, s are done; then commence the straw-work by 
This being done, take as many pieces of fine $ laying on first all the fine lines, which are 
doth, or good French merino, cut them to their 5 nothing more than finely-split straws, such as 
required shapes, one for the bottom of the has- s are used for bonnet-making, fastening them 
ket and six others to form the sides. These \ down with little cross-stitches of blue and scar- 
may be scarlet, blue, and a deep maize-color, | let silk. When all the fine lines have been put 
with a black for the bottom of the basket; or } on, add the wide ones, which are the whole 
they may be all of different colors. On these * coarse straws flattened down, crossing them 
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also with the silk, leaving only for the present . next with a pretty bow of ribbon. The handle 
the outer line of the six pieces which form the > may be cardboard covered with red cloth and 
sides. Then take some crimson German velvet j crossed with straw, or it may be a broad plait 
for the under side of the basket, and cut each s of straw, or a straw cord, which must be pur¬ 
part so much larger as will just pass over the J chased, being one of those used for trimming 
edge, coming exactly under the line of the wide < bonnets. A little practice may be necessary to 
straw which is next to be added, thus complet- \ execute the straw-work with the dexterity and 
ing the pattern of the straw-work. In this way «: neatness necessary for its elegance; but when 
a very neat edge is secured. The last line of $ proficiency has been obtained, many beautiful 
stitches, which may show at the under side of \ articles can be easily produced worthy of any 
the basket, may be covered with a line of the j drawing-room, 
wide straw. Each point is to be fastened to the $ 


LADY'S WORK-BAG. 


BT MADEMOISELLE BOCHE. 



In Paris, a “Work-Bag” is now the indispen- % equal in size. The illustration in the front of 
sable morning companion of every lady. One \ the number shows one of these pieces in itl 
of the most fashionable is that which we give J proper size, together with the design which 
above. The material may be dark-blue or green $ ornaments it. The serpentine pattern, forming 
cashmere, and the ornaments arc executed in $ the border of the piece, is to be executed in flat 
silk braid and embroidery. The bag consists | silk braid, of a color harmonizing witlwthe cash- 
of four distinct pieces, identical in shape, and < mere. It is stitched on with sewing silk p#any 
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COLLAR IN IRISH TATTING. 


hue presenting a broad contrast to that of the 
braid. In the middle of the braid a row of her¬ 
ringbone-stitch is worked with the same silk as 
that used for the stitching. The flowers in the 
inner pattern are formed of pieces of white and 
red cashmere neatly cut out and stitched down. 
These two colors may be tastefully varied on the 
four sides of the bag. The branches are worked 


5 in silk of different shades of green, brown, etc. 
\ The ornamental patterns being finished, the four 
s pieces must be sewed together, and the stitches 
5 covered by a thin silk cord of the same color as 
<; that of the bag itself. The tassels may be either 
j of one color, or a mixture of various hues. The 
i; bag is drawn at the top by a cord, finished with 
■* tassels. 


COLLAR IN IRISH TATTING. 


BT MRS. JANE W1AVI&. 



This Collar is worked in the usual way of £ worked separately, and sewn together at the 
tatting, which involves the necessity of being \ different points. Each star is composed of a 
completed with the needle. The stars are $ center circle, with seven loops round. The 
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collar may be formed of either one or two of < ened together one over the other at each end, 
these rows. One row of single loops, worked ^ makes the line of the collar round the neck on 
at a little distance from each other, and fast- ' to which the large stars are attached. 


SEGAR-CASE IN BRAIDING. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Tnis may be braided on morocco, cloth, or ^ should be taken to a pocket-book maker, in 
velvet, though the first is preferable; and any < order to be made up. This is an exceedingly 
colors may be chosen. Gold braid on black is > easy kind of work, and is, at the same time, 
very pretty. After the sides are worked, they • lady-like. 
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NEW STYLE OF OPEN BODY. 




BY EMILY H. MAY. 



Our pattern, this month, is that of a high ^ 
dress body, opening to the waist in front, with \ 
revert turned back; the pattern consists of four ^ 
pieces, Yiz: front, back, side-body, and sleeve, 
The revert is marked by a pricked line, and that 
it should sit perfectly flat when turned back, a s 
small puff is taken out at the edge of front, the \ 
joining together of which is hidden by the trim- ^ 
ming of revert. Some ladies are having a small s 
collar at the back to meet the revert , leaving s 


an opening between them, the oollar of oonrse 
being trimmed to correspond. The wide sleeve 
is shaped at the elbow, and has a deep revert, 
the position of which is marked on the pattern: 
nt the bottom of sleeve a corner piece must be 
added aL the seam at the back of the arm. 

No. 1. One Front. 

No. 2. Half of Back. 

No. 3. One Side-Body. 

No. 4. Sleeve. 


FOR A SOFA-PILLOW IN MUSLIN AND TAPE. 

BY MRS. WARREN. 

Materials. —Some pieces of tape same size ^ the patterns one at a time, leaving a square of 
as pattern engraved, and of the soft kind wbich > muslin in the center of each pattern. (This is 
does not curl. Sufficient book muslin, of good > where the cross-bars of cotton are.) Bun the 
quality, for tho size of pillow. No. 24 cotton, \ pattern round twice, widening the running at 
and embroidery cotton, No. 8. ? the point of each leaf; then overcast this very 

First make with a pencil spaces along cachj thickly with close button-hole stitch; now cut 
edge of muslin an inch and a half square; j out the small square of muslin in the center, 
crease some lines from point to point, and run ? turn in the edges close to the running, and tew 
a white thread in these creases; now tack on i in sewing-stitch thickly over. The crosa-bari 
the tape at each intersection, and stitch it in Jin the center of these are worked with 24 ool- 
a small square; then with pencil trace out * ton. The book muslin is now to be cut avr^y. 
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SOFA PILLOW.-BEAD MATS IN COLORS 
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The cushion shoulc) be covered in colored mate- < which a border may be added of the pattern 
rial to suit the hangings of the room, and this J engraved for bread-cloth, only that the tape 
work made up as a simple pillow-covering, to $ must be that us'ed for the sofa-pillow. 



BEAD MATS IN COLORS. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

Foe these patterns see front of number. J or Torquoise, on a white ground of Berlin wool; 

No. 1. i or it may be worked in white beads, or small 

The pattern is worked in small white beads, \ white bugles, on a colored ground, bordered with 
the ground work in Berlin wool. j a fringe of beads, or of the wool as shown in the 

No. 2. | design. Make up on a piece of stiff pasteboard, 

The pattern is for colored beads, either pearly > covered with silk. 


c 
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NETTED D’OYLEY FOR TARTLET 

OR FOR ANY OTHER USEFUL PURPOSE. 

B 7 M RR. WARREN. 
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Materials. —Cotton, No. 10, and Trafalgar * mesh net ten loops into the stitch next the 
cotton. Bone mesh three-eighths of an inch $ colored mark at the end, but not at the side, 
vide; another a quarter of an inch. A long net- s miss seven loops, net ten into the eighth loop, 
ting-needle, and a long rug or darning-needle. $ *; then miss three loops; net ten into the fourth. 
On a foundation, with small mesh, net fifty- $ repeat from * again, then miss seven loops; net 
five stitches; then net twelve diamonds or s ten into the eighth; (this will bo the loop imme- 
twenly-four rows; then * decrease by netting \ diately before the colored mark;) net ten into 
two loops togothcr every third row, at the be- J next loop, which will bo immediately after the 
ginning of the row only, till there are eighteen s colored mark; miss seven loops, net ten into the 
rows or nine diamonds; then decrease at the ^ eighth, f; miss three loops, net ten into the 
beginning of every row till there are twenty $ fourth, repeat from f three times more, then 
stitches. Now cut off from the foundation, turn ^ miss four loops, net ten into the fifth, repeat 
ends with the netting, and net the other side, n from f twice more g; miss three loops, net ten 
only commencing at *; now gather the netting \ into the fourth, continue to repeat from { till 
through the center on to a string, net two rows % tho corner, where net as at the other corner; 
all round, netting at the corners four stitches ^ then continue along the end and side the same 
into one loop. There should bo twenty-five J as the one just netted. With narrow mesh net 
loops at each end, and sixty-four down each \ four rows all round. This will make two dia- 
sHo. Count the number of stitches, and mark < monds. Cut off the cotton, tie it into the loop 
with colored cotton each corner. With wide ^ directly over the colored mark, net nine stitches, 
424 
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A nYACINTII GLASS-STAND. 
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T (or turn on reverse side), net eight stitches, J netting is reduced to a point. Continuo this all 
thus missing one, and continue turning and de- *> round. Darn as in engraving with the Trafal- 
creaaing a stitch at the end of every row till the > gar cotton and long needle. 


A HYACINTH GLASS-STAND. 

BY MILS. WARREN. 

Materials. —A skein each of three very 
distinct shades of magenta, violet, and maize- 
colored wool; four distinct shades of green, 
and one of light-brown. A wooden mesh, 
half an inch wide, two nails «f green cam¬ 
bric, some stiff paper and gum, a circle of 
■tiff cardboard, and a crochet hook. 

Cut the circle of cardboard a little larger 
than the hyacinth glass; lay it down on the 
cambric, and cut the latter half an inch 
larger; then snip this half-inch all round, so 
as to admit of its being turned over the edge 
of the cardboard; now gum this snipped part 
and carefully turn it over the edge of the 
cardboard; now cut a circle the exact size, 
and gum it over. In stiff paper measure the 
size round of this circle, having the paper 
one inch and a half in depth, and cut the 
length a little longer than will go round the 
circle; lay this also on a strip of the cambric, 
and cut it half an inch also beyond the paper; 
then, without snipping, gum the cambric on 
to the paper, then gum a piece the exact 
width on to this again; when this is dry, sew 
the strip round the circle and up at the side. 

For the Flowers.— Take the lightest 
■hade of maize or any other color, tie a loop 
over the mesh, insert the hook under this 
loop and make 1 ch; still keep the wool on 
the hook, wind the wool over the hook, make 
another tight chain. Continue this till there 
are fifteen loops, then tie on the next shade 
and make thirty loops, then the darkest and 
make fifty loops; draw tho wool through and 
cut it off. Cut some circles of tho cambric 
about an inch in diameter; carefully slip the 
wool off the mesh, then sew round the cambric s . To Make the Moss. —With No. 10 steel knit- 
ia the form of a small rosette. In the next !• ting-pins knit each single skein of the green 

flower begin with the darkest shade, make s and brown wool in common garter stitch; then, 

fifteen loops; next shade thirty, and lightest $ when completed, throw it into a basin of boiling 
fifty loops. Thus there will be one flower with :• water for a minute, take it up, wring it dry in 
a dark center, and one with a light; and they < a cloth, and press it with a hot iron; when cold, 
must be so arranged that the dark outside shall :> ravel it out and put three shades together, and 
come against the light edge of next flower. < sew it in bunches top and bottom of the cup, 

When all the flowers are made, sew them round | afterward pulling it out of any stiffness which 

the cup as closely together as possible. v the sewing on may have given it. 
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BORDER FOR A KNITTED COUNTERPANE. 

BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 



Being intended to accompany a counterpane , 
of solid knitting, we have given this border in > 
raised slanting stripes, meeting down the center, \ 
as being the most suitable. Commence in the % 
following way: Cast on 47 stitches. For the ^ 
first row of the pattern—Knit 8, bring the thread s 
forward, knit 4, purl 4, knit 4, purl 4, knit 3, { 
slip, narrow and bind (these are the three cen> \ 
tral loops), knit 8, purl 4, knit 4, purl 4, knit \ 
4, thread forward, knit 8. The first and last $ 
3 of the row form the edge, and are always \ 
knitted in every row, both in the front and S 
baok rows. % 

Return Row.— Knit 3, purl 6, knit 4, purl 4, \ 
knit 4, purl 7, knit 4, purl 4, knit 4, purl 5, knit s 
3. In all the back rows it will be an easy rule ij 
to remember that all the knitted stripes are to 5 
be purled, and all the purled stripes are to be jj 
knitted, the 8 at each edge being always knitted, ^ 
as we said before. £ 

Second Front Row .—Knit 8, thread forward, i 
purl 1 (this one is the commencement of a new j 
stripe), knit 4, purl 4, knit 4, purl 4, knit 2, i 
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slip, narrow and bind, knit 2, purl 4, knit 4, 
purl 4, knit 4, purl 1, thread forward, knit 3. 

It will be unnecessary for us to go through 
all the rows, as they are merely repetitions, if 
the following rule is carefully observed: In 
every front row a new loop is made by bringing 
the thread forward and forming the hole, after 
knitting the three at the edge, and this addi¬ 
tional loop is always taken up by the narrowing 
in the center, so that new stripes are continually 
being formed in the exact degree that they are 
being lost in the center when they meet As 
there may be some little danger in taking up 
and laying down the work, if not distinguishing 
the front and back rows at a glance, we recom¬ 
mend that a little knot of red wool should be 
tied to the end of the cotton left after casting 
on; when, simply noticing whether this mark is 
on the right hand or the left, will show at once 
which is the front or the back row. This bor¬ 
der may be made of any width by casting on as 
many more loops as will make fresh stripes, in 
fours, on each side of the central line. 
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TIC-TAC POLKA. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CII AT. $ Happy Women. — A happy woman 1 1* not she the very 

“Sate iw Something Else.” —When people have a mind < B P*rklo ft od sunshine of life ? A woman who is happy 1*. 
to be extravagant, they say, ‘‘We'll save it in something i cau9e ® bo can’t help it—whose smile even the coldest 
else.” Does a husband wish some costly delicacy for din- ^ sprinkle of misfortune cannot dampen. Men make ater- 
ner, which his careful wife believes they cannot afford, ho \ ribl ° niistake when they marry for beauty, for talent, or 
quiets her scruples, or forces her to deny herself what is < ^ or style; the sweetest wives are those who possess the 
needful, by telling her she can “save it in something else.” ^ magic socret of being contented under any circumstances. 
Is a wife determined to outshine her neighbors in dress? *1 Rich or poor, high or low, it makes no difference; tbs 
She passes lightly over her extravagance in milliners and <; bright little fountain of joy bubbles up just ns musically 
mantua-makers, by assuring her husband volubly that she ^ * n their hearts. Do they live in a log cabin? the fire-light 


can “save it in something else.” Does a man, who can illy s 
afford it, buy a fast trotter? ne is sure to inform you that ^ 
he can “save it in something else.” Is a woman bent on !* 
giving a costly party? She has her answer ready, “I can ^ 
save it in something else.” Rarely is a foolish expenditure v 
entered on, that the reply is not made to the conscience, if $ 
not to others, “ I can save it in something else.” s 

In point of fact, however,.the saving is never made, s 
Those who aro first to launch into extravagance arc always > 
the last to retrench. The habit of self-indulgence, which ;> 
is the causo of yielding to one temptation, is continually in ? 
the wray to provent resisting others. Neither the husband £ 
who cannot deny himself a good dinner, nor the wife who s 
is unable to resist the purchase of a costly dress, are the s 
persons to “save in something else.” If the folly is reme- 9 
died at all, it is bccanse tho husband has a self-sacrificing s 
wife, who deprives herself of comforts to keep the family i; 
from running into debt, or the wife has a patieut, econo i; 
mical husband, who lives like a hermit, that she may dress \ 
like a dutchess. Our experience of human nature has yet s 
to furnish us with a solitary instance in which selfishness ' 
of this kind did not pervade the entire character. The \ 
saving is never in anything which the guilty person wishes. > 
Those who insist on gratifying themselves, when they know ^ 
they cannot afford it, do it invariably at the expense of s 
others. From tho husband who practically stints his wife, £ 
to the spendthrift who cheats everybody, his tailor Included, jj 
those who talk of “saving in something else,” actually en- \ 
joy themselves at tho cost of Innocent parties. \ 

There is but one road to economy. Without self-denial, t 
nobody can avoid extravagance. All have something to 
wish for. The desire to indulge ourselves is as powerful in \ 
one as in another. Virtue does not consist in never being \ 
tempted, but in successfully resisting temptation. Those <> 
who lament so londly that they cannot be as economical as s 
others, because they have what they call more elegant ? 
tastes, are simply more self-indulgent. Luxury is the same ij 
sweet-singing syren to us all. A just man schools himself 
to resist her allurements. A weak one abandons himself j, 
to her wiles. It is insulting the long, hard, severe disci- ^ 
pllne, which habituates us to self-denial, to tell us that we 
are lucky in being mode of sterner stuff than others; for if s 
those others would do battlo as strongly and pereeveringly n 
with their foibles, would loarn to go without the luxuries s 
and elegancies they caunot afford, they also would become s 
of sterner stuff. Tho evil lies in ourselves always. “Oh! $ 
save in something else” menus “somebody else must save, s 
for I will not,” and is the typo of a selfish nature. This is ^ 
plain speaking; but is it not truth ? ^ 

__ \ 

All tor Others Put Together.— The Glasgow (Mo.) ^ 
Times says:—“A Indy friend. In whoso judgment and taste v 
we have great confidence, says she would not giTe Peterson \ 
for all the other magazines put together.” s 
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that leaps up on its hnmble hearth becomes brighter than 
the gilded chandeliers in an Aladdin palace. Do they eat 
brown bread, or drink cold water from the well? it affords 
them more solid satisfaction than the millionaire’s u paU 
de foU grat" and iced champagne. Nothing ever girt 
wrong with them, no trouble is so serious for them, no 
calamity so dark and deep, that the suulight of their §mil« 
will not “make the best of It.” Was ever the stream o. 
light so dark and nnpropltions that the sunshine of a happy 
face falling across its turbid tide, would not awaken an an¬ 
swering gleam ? Why, these joyous-tempored people don't 
know half the good they do. 

Cheapest and Best.—T he Aurora (Tnd.) Commonwealth 
says:—“The main difference between ‘Peterson’ and tbs 
Threo-dollar Magazines is—one dollar in price. They charge 
Three dollars per annum and Peterson only Two.” led 
the Saratoga (N. T.) Sentinel says:—“This is emphatfea!lt 
a Ladies’ Magazine, and those of tho fair sex who dr-sirt 
to be kept thoroughly posted in the prevailing fashKsM, 
needlework, etc., etc., should secure this work, which, at 
two dollars per year, is tho cheapest Magazine pobibh^l 
in the country.” ’Consequently this is the Magazine for 
the times. It is not too late to subscribe. Back number* 
can be supplied, if desired. Additions to clubs made at 
club prices. 

Abbreviations in Crochet^— “Many Yonng Subscribers” 
ask the meaning of the abbreviations in crochet. The ab¬ 
breviations mean os follows:— 
eh.—Chain stitch. 

dch.—Double chain stitch, or braid stitch. 

si.—Slip stitch. 

sc.—Single crochet. 

sdc.—Short double crochet. 

dc.—Double crochet. 

stc.—Short treble crochet. 

tc.—Treble crochet. 

ltc.—Long treble crochet. 

m.—Mias. 

The Prodigal’s Return.— The Prodigal's story, as old as 
Scripture Itself, is told, beautifully, in this effective en¬ 
graving. After wasting his inheritance, the beggared eon 
comes back to bis father’s house, and stands outside, wist¬ 
fully looking Into the window, hearing the mirth within. 
By-and-by, with feinting heart,’he will approach the dorr, 
and knock fisebly. Ah I how welcome he will be. The tinted 
calf will be killed, the neighbors will be called in, and ail 
will be happy. 

Ora Colored Patterns.—W o give two beautiful colored 
patterns, in this number, designed expresdy for “Peter 
son.” Recollect, no other magaxlne gives ih«e coforsd 
patterns at all. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


About Rinas.—The ring known as the “Love Ring,” is ? 
formed of the following stones, set in the order in which s 
ve giro them: Lapis lasuii, opal, verd antique, emerald, j; 
the initials of which produce the word “ Lore.” The “ Re- ^ 
gard Ring” la by means of a similar arrangement, consist- \ 
ing of ruby, emeraid, garnet, amethyst, ruby, and diamond. J 
Rings of this class bare also been used for political pur- \ 
pt*es. During the agitation of the Repeal question in $ 
Ireland, a popular ring was formed of the following set- \ 
tings: Ruby, emerald, pearl, emerald, amethyst, lapis lazuli. S 
This was the “ Repeal Ring.” * 

All Fltd it Useful.— The Halifax Casket, a Nora Scotia \ 
cotemporary, says:—“We have always spoken highly of s 
‘Peterson’s Magazine,' which well combines instruction < 
with amusement, and courts favor by never, at any time, \ 
ministering to opinions or propensities injurious to good s 


To a haunted wood, where the hemlocks g roan 
And the willows sob and sigh. 

Among the dank lush flowers 
The Bpiteful fire-fly glows, 

And a woman steals by the stagnant pond 
Wrapped in her burial clothes. 

There’s a dark blue scar on her throat, 

And evor she makes a moan, 

And the humid lizards shine in the grass, 

And the lichens weep on the stone, 

And the moon shrinks in a cloud. 

And the traveler shakes with fear, 

And an owl on tho skirts of the wood 
Hoots, and says, Do you hear? 

Go not there at night. 

For a spell hangs over all— 

The palsied elms, and the dismal rood, 

And the broken garden-wall. 

Oh! go not there at night. 

For a curse is on the place; 

Go not there, for fear you meot 
Tho murdered face to lace.” 


-u<u.MHiog uj opinions or propensities injurious to good s Oh! go not there at night, 

morals or social order. From the youngest to the oldest, \ For a curse is on the pbice; 

one will be sure to find in Peterson one or more articles ' Q° not t,u>re ’ f, ' r foar you meot 

that will interest and amuse, and that will bo well worth \ Th ° murdered fuce to ^c® ” 

the price of the number. The plates and the patterns are T * ie Tolurao ia very elegantly printed, like most of tht 
always of the best order, and the receipts can always be ' publications of Rudd A Carletou. 

dependod on.” j The Commercial Traveler , and a Message from over the 

- i Sea. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. 11. 

Enwians’ Pawt Rmtorze.—L adies should use Edwards’ \ Peterson £ Brothers .—This is a handsome duodecimo edi- 
Paint Restorer for cleaning paint and glass. It is much bet- $ tion of the last work of Dickens, a cheaper edition of which, 
ter than soap or anything ever used for the same purpose. £ in octavo, we lately noticed. The present edition matches 
It will remove all dirt from paint and glass without labor, i “The Household Edition of Dickens’ Works,” of which the 
For sale by all grocers, druggists, and fancy goods stores in j enterprising firm of T. B. Peterson A Brothers are pub- 
the country. Samples sent upon receipt of two three cent * lishers. We havo frequently spoken in terms of the very 
•tamps. Address Fisher, Day A Co., successors to J. E. s highest praiso of this elegaflt edition, which ought to bo in 
Tilton, dealers in all Artists’ Goods, Engravings for Grecian i every library. 

Painting, etc, Salem, Massachusetts. s „ . n .. _ „ 

^ \ The Crossed Path. By Wxlkxe Collins. 1 vol., 8 ro. 

unTr._n _ l ii it v. > Philada: T. B. Peterson <6 Brothers .—This is a new edition 

W* Music.—So many ladies have complained of tho im- j » ,, , 

DOMibilhr nf mntjr.tr th« , » , , 5 of BMil t on ® of the earlier novels of Collins. It is now 

posn unity or making tho Magazine stand on a mnsic rack, $ . ... - , , 

*Kon th* ^ •. . . ... ’> Published under a title moro descriptive of the character of 

wnen the music printed, as formerly, leugthwise with < 1 . ,. A . 

th« m va , . , . ...... 6 . < *'ie story, and as it hod but fow readers on its first appenr- 

ine page, that we have printed it, in this number, across ? , , . . , , * * 

u» w. If tho new method i. better.likod than tho old, ", " g "°" *° haTC 1 vm * lar *“ Ml °' " 0 c " n ' 

" dull conttnu. it pormanootly. ^' h ' ln ^" or “ T,,e Wom,ln ln 

< White, by winch latter Wilkie Collins is moro generally 

»,_ _ _ . T . i known, at least in America. 

mjquzbts foe Pattxkxs.—N umerous requests for us to \ 

pnblish patterns hare been received, which are in tho hands s Wits and Beaux of Society. By Grace and Philip 

of Mm. Jane Weaver, and will be attended to in order. £ Wharton. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper 6 Brothers.— 
____ > This is a reprint of a late English publication. It is some- 

To CosrunuTOES.—Make yonr atoriei as short and pith, < " hat carelc “ lj but »»> *» *>“<><» Interesting by 

** possible. Our readers are too cultivated to like oven s many ‘ ThoM ’ howeTer ’ who haTa read Selwyn, Henrey, 
“linked sweetness” if “long drawn out.” i> St> Simon ' Horace Walpole, or the other original source# 

.- ^ from which the work has been patched together, or who 

Sbquzl TO “ Pxiof acoox.”—I n our next number we shall $ 0Ter hope read them, need not buy the book, 

five a sequel to this charming story, In which the reader J Flirtation, and What Otmes of JL A Comedy in Firs 

will hear further of the real heroine. s Acts. By Frank B. Goodrich. New Fork: Rudd 4 Carlo• 

_. _ ^ ton.—A sprightly satire on New York fashionable life, which 

w s we commend to thoee affected with the mania of “getting 

REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. Hutosociety.” 

Pampinta and other Poems. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. { Harry Harson. By J. T. Irving. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
1 12 mo. New York: Rudd & Carleton.— Mr. Aldrich { York: D. M. Dewitt .—This Is a story of American life, 

k** been known a# one of the most graceful of American \ written with considerable ability. It is, we believe, a new 
pwts. The present volume contains various poems nover J; ®^Hion of the work. The anthor Is a nephew of Washing- 
befare given to the public in a collected form. The scene > * on Hwing. 

«f the principal poem, “Pampinea,” is laid iu Italy, and | _ __ 

P°«m itself breathes the very air of that sunny, sen- ^ 

•www land. “Pythagoras” is In a higher vein, and is alto- j H8ALTH DEPARTMENT. 

poem ln * heT0,um “- “ 11,0Tra 8° d ^’' *HK habitoal o» medicim. 

... tr -1 ' “ <l “ Uwintwl” m OTpscWly notice- i Srmen. Af D 

•Me. The last we quote. \ By H ' Tm BroV3n ' D - 

m 1 n0 j 1|0me T j f># > Tmtai is no evil habit to which the human family are 

Crawls to the rotting eaves; I subject, that is more pernicious in its ultimate results than 

The gate has dropt from the rusty hinge, j th® habitual use of medicine. The physical system of man 

i is so delicately organized, that very trivial causes will often 
; suffice to bring about disordered action which may event- 
' note in permanent disease, and there is nothing that will 


The gate has dropt from the rusty hinge, 
And the walks are strewn with leaves. 

Close hr the shattered fence 
Th# red-day road nans by 
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FIRESIDE 




RECREATION 8. — PUZZLES. 


bo effectually establish that condition as the habit of con¬ 
tinually introducing into the system such substances os 
tend to irritate certain organs, or such as are foreign to its 
chemical composition. Notwithstanding tho anatomical 
organization of all human beings is very nearly the same, 
there are individual peculiarities which materially modify 
the action of the same medicine in different constitutions. 
The amount of medicine often required to produce a very 
tmaleratc degree of relaxation in the system of one indivi¬ 
dual, will be sufficient, in others, to produce such a degree 
of vital prostration, as to endanger its subsequent organic 
functions. There is also another peculiarity of the system, 
which is equally applicable to all constitutions, that is, the 
power of tolerating medicine. By habitually using a medi¬ 
cine, the system will so adapt itself to its action, that it 
will be found necessary to increase the dose continually, in 
order to keep the system constantly under Its influence, 
and whatever organic function is excited or maintained, by 
such a course of medication, will be found to suspend its 
operation upon the withdrawal of its accustomed stimulant. 
As a familiar illustration of the powers and force of habit 
in tho system, wo will take tho habitual "dram drinker." 
While one accustomed to drinking can take a glass of 
brandy with seeming Impunity, the more sober man would 
be so intoxicated as to be entirely unable to maintain an up¬ 
right position; yet by practicing intemperance, his system 
would soon be induced to tolerate the stimulus without any 
apparent inconvenience. But let the accustomed stimula¬ 
tion be withdrawn, then the unsteady nerves, the loes of 
appetite, and the restless nights, will indicate plainly the 
extent of iujury done the systeln. So in the ultimate effect 
of intemperato medication, whatever is not actually re¬ 
quired to assist "nature,” should be abandoned os not only 
useless, but absolutely injurious also. The operations of 
the system, evou in sickness, tends to remove all obstruct¬ 
ing causes and resume a healthy action, and if lot alone in 
many cases would finally attain that end; but by tho inter¬ 
vention of art, the objects of nature are often thwarted, 
and serious maladies substftuted for comparatively slight 
ailments. Therefore let the habitual use of medicine be 
avoided as an evil scarcely inferior to that of habitual dram 
drinking. 


FIRESIDE RECREATIONS. 

Water from the Flame of a Cahdle.— Hold a cold and 
dry bell-glass over a lighted candle, and watery vapor will 
be directly condonsed on the cold surface; then close the 
mouth of the glass with a card or plate, and turn the month 
uppermost; remove tho card, quickly pour in a little lime- 
water. a perfectly clear liquid, and it will instantly become 
turbid and milky, upon meeting with the contents of the 
glass, just as lime-water changes when droppod into a glass 
full of water. 

Kose-colored Flame oh Water. —Drop a globule of potas¬ 
sium, about tho size of a Urge pea, into a small cop nearly 
full of water, containing a drop or two of string nitric acid; 
the moment that the metal touches the liquid it will float 
upon its surface, enveloped with a beautiful rose-colored 
flame, and entirely dissolve. 

Waves of Fire oh Water. —On a lump of refined sugar 
let Ull a few drops of phosphuretted ether, and put the 
sugar into a glass of warm water, which will iustantly ap¬ 
pear on fire at the snrfhce, and in waves, if gontly blown 
with the breath. This experiment should be exhibited in 
the dark. 

Foematioh of Water by Fire.— -Put into a teacup a little 
spirit of wine, set it on fire, and invert a largo bell-glass 
over It. In a short time, a thick, watery vapor will be 
seen on the inside of the bell, which may bo colloctcd by a 

dry sponge. 


To bet a Mixture oh Fima with Water. —Pour into i 
saucer a little sulphuric acid, and place upon it a chip cf 
sodium, which will float and remain uninflaated; bot the 
addition of a drop of water will set It on lire. 

Flame upoh Water. —Fill a wineglass with cold water, 
pour lightly upon its surface a little ether; light It by* 
•lip of paper, and it will burn lor some time. 


PRAOTICAL PUZZLES. 

First ent out, with a penknife, In pasteboard or card, 
The designs numbered one, two, and three— 

Four of each; after which, as the pnzxle is hard, 

You had better be guided by me 
To a certain extent; for In fixing take care 
That each portion is fitted in tight, 

Or they will not produce snch a neat little square 
As they otherwise would if done right. 




HORTICULTURAL. 

IlOW THE JAPAHESK RESTORE FADED FLOWERS.—Aft** » 
bouquet is drooping beyond all remedies of fresh water, tbs 
Japanese can bring It back to all its first glory by a very 
simplo and seemingly most destructive operation. "I had 
received,” says a visitor in Japan, "a bunch of flowers 
from a Japanese acquaintance. They continued to live ia 
all their beauty for nearly two weeks, when at last they 
faded. Just as I was about to have them thrown away, tbs 
some gentleman (Japanese gentleman) came to see ms. I 
showed him the faded flowers, and told him that, though 
lasting a long time, they had now become useless. ‘Obi 
no,' said ho, * only put the ends of tho stems into the lire, 
and they will be as good as before.' I wras Incredulous: se 
ho took them himself and held the stems' ends in the ire 
until they wero completely charred. This was in the morn¬ 
ing; at evening they were again looking fresh and vigorous, 
and haro continued so for another week.” 

Lawx Grass.— The best plan to preserve the beauty and 
luxuriance of lawn grass, is to cover it in winter with a 
litter of fino hay—such as dried herd's grass or “wire 
grass” will make. This should be removed in th# spring, 
and a light dressing of slacked ashes and lime applied, or 
scattered with the hand, as grain is sown. It will be frond 
that this method will preserve the fine sward in perfection, 
for a great number of years; and if the gram msy ever 
want renewing, a little white clover seod msy bs so** 
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along with the ash and lime dressing. By this process tho s 
grounds will be always kept smooth, and the turf fine, > 
thick, and homogeneous. s 

Ir a Honeysuckle is permitted to twine round a tree, < 
the trunk of which is of soft wood, it is very likely so to $ 
impede its growth as to cause its destruction. Tills only ^ 
happens when the climbing plant grows into hard woody s 
stems, strong enongh to cause strangulation to the tree $ 
round which it twines. \ 

Tra Plan or Propagating Aprlr-Trees in Bohemia is s 
the following: Slips of the required sorts are taken from > 
the trees, inserted in a potato, and planted in the ground, \ 
leaving about a couple of inches above the surface. In this •, 
way neither seed nor grafting is necessary. Wo recommend !; 
a trial of this easy mode. ^ 

In Planting Climbing Plants for covering porches, or s 
ornamental arches, it should be recollected that different ^ 
kinds twine in opposito directions; thus, for instance, the *! 
passion-flower and the convolvulus turns from right to left; ^ 
the hop and the honcysucklo twine from left to right. £ 

Rirt Quarter of Lamb. —Cut off the scrag one joint from > 
the shoulder; saw off tho chine-bone, and also the bone of 
the breast, and joint it thoroughly; crock the ribs in tho 5 
middle; cut off the thick skin which covers tho lower part i; 
of the breast, and break tho bone of the shoulder to allow J; 
of the knuckle twisting round, and secure it in its place *1 
skewer from beneath the breast right up tho s 
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knuckle. Put two largo skewers at tho thin end; pass the ? 
spit between the skewers and the ribs, through the thick > 
put at tho shoulder; paper it, having a double thickness s 
over the thin end. When the quarter is roasted whole, the i; 
shoulder should be raised cither at table or wbeu dishod. s 
The hind quarter is sometimes roasted, and served with ^ 
mint-sauce. It may also bo larded, covered with oiled $ 
paper, and when more than half done tho paper to be with* s 
drawn, the meat basted with oil or yolk of egg, and slightly ^ 
covered with crumbs of bread; then put closer to the fire 
to give it a fine brown; when served, it is sprinklod with < 
the juice of a lemon. The quarter, of eight to ton pounds s 
weight, will take two and a quarter to two and a half hours 
in dressing, as it ought to be always well done. The foro \ 
quarter will require from three-quarters to one hour less, s 
Boned Quarter of Lamb. —Take off the shoulder aud bone ^ 
it; stuff it with fioo forcemeat, and skewer it in a handsome s 
shape. Braise it with two ounces of butter, add a teacupful ^ 
of water, stirring tho braiso until the gravy is drawn. Then \ 
cut the brisket into pieces, and stew them in white gravy; s 
thicken it with cream and eggs so that it shall bo very !; 
whits; cut the long bones into chops and fry them; thicken > 
the gravy of tho braise, add haricots, miuced truffles, or s 
anything else of vegetable in season. Place tho shoulder ^ 
in the center of a dish with its own sauce, lay the brisket ^ 
covered with white sauce round it, and place tho fried chops £ 
at tho edge. i 

Lamb a VEspagnolc. —An entire lamb Is frequently \ 
roasted in tho Peninsula, without any other preparation \ 
than merely skinning it, taking out the fry, and cutting i; 
off the feet. It Is then, however, extremely young—not i> 
more than perhaps six weeks or two months old; the bones < 
eat like gristle, and the meat is singularly delicate. It is 
sometimes, but only rarely, stuffed with bread and sweet jj 
herbs, and served with bread-sauco; but more frequently 
eaten with lemon-jnice. > 

Au Pascal. —May bo a little older, and Is also roasted i 
whole, but boned from the neck to the shouldors, and tho \ 
logs fixed Into the body, which Is then covered with slices > 
of bacon, kept on with small skewors. er tied with twine; \ 
all, however, being removed when the meat Is nearly done. i 


Both should be placed in a cradle-spit, and will take about 
two hours in roasting. 

To Stew Lamb—A la Perigord. —Put it Into a stewpan 
with a little oil, parsley, chives, and mushrooms, or half a 
dozen black truffles, either whole or slicod, together with 
some trenches of bacon. Let it stew gently in any kind of 
broth, and when thoroughly done take it out, strain the 
gravy, aud serve the joint along with the truffles or mush¬ 
rooms only. To be well done it will require four hours in 
stewing. 

Breast of Lamb.— Cut off the thin ends, half boll, then 
strew with crumbs of bread, pepper, and salt; and serve iu 
a dish of stewed mushrooms. 

Cut a Loin of Lamb into steaks, pare off tho skin and 
part of the fat, fry it in butter a pale brown, pour away tho 
fat, and put in boiling water enough to cover tho meat, a 
little pepper aud salt, a littlo nutmeg, half pint of green 
peas, and a coss-lettuce cut lengthways; cover it down, and 
let it stow gontly for half an hour. 

Shoulder of Lamb. —Bone tho shoulder, trim off some of 
the lean meat, which chop fino with an equal quantity of 
bacon fat, Bcason with spice; fill up the shoulder and roll 
it; braise it two hours over a slow stovo; tako it up, glaze 
it. Servo with sorrel or tomato sauco. 

Lamb's Head. —Parboil tho head, rub it over with yolk 
of eggs, cover it thickly with chopped herbs, crumbs of 
brood, and clarified butter, and put it into a Butch oven 
beforo the fire. Mince tho heart and the liver very finely, 
and stow them in a little good gravy, adding a spoonful of 
lomon-pickls; make some forcemeat-balls and brain-cakes, 
and fry them; place the mince in the dish with the head 
upon it, and garnish with the balls, braiu-cakes, sliced 
lemon, or pickles. 

Lamb's Head and Hinge. —This part is best from a house- 
lamb;, but any will bo white if souked iu cold water and 
boiled in a napkin. Boil the head separately till very ten¬ 
der. Have ready the liver and lights three parts boiled, 
and cut small; stew them in a little of the water in which 
they were boiled, season and thicken with flour and butter, 
and servo the mince round tho head. Or—Skin the head 
and split it; then wash and clean thoroughly both it and the 
entrails—which consist of tho “hinge” and “fry”—and lay 
the whole In boiling water for half an hour; then take out 
the heart, liver, and lights; mince them very small; and 
toss them up with a quart of either veal or mutton broth, 
a little ketchup, and a spoonful of cream, sensonod with 
pepper and salt. When the head is sufficiently boiled, rub 
it over with yolk of egg, and powder it with crumbs of 
bread; basto it well with butter, and brown it before the 
fire. Keep the mince hot; aud when all is ready, dish the 
mince with the bead over It, and the brains made Into 
savory balls as a garnish. A little minced bacon is not a 
bad addition, and parsley, thyme, and finely-chopped herbs 
may bo used at pleasure: the head may have a squeeze cf 
lemon, and the mince a grating of nutmeg. 

Lamb's Fry.—Parboil it; dip it in eggs, then in bread¬ 
crumbs, fry it crisp, and serve it dry, with fried parsley, 
without any sauce. 

Lamb's Sweetbreads. —Blanch them, and put them Into 
cold water. Then put them into a stewpan, with a ladleful 
of broth, some pepper and wilt, a small bunch of button 
onions, a few boiled asparagus-tops, and a blade of mace; 
stir in a bit of butter and flour, and stew half an hour, 
navo ready tho yolks of two or three eggs well beaten iu 
cream, with a little minced parsley and a few grates of 
nutmeg. Do not let it boil after the cream Is in; but make 
it hot, and stir it well all the time. Tako great care it does 
not curdle. French beans or peas may be added, but they 
should be very young. 

To Fricassee Lamb-stones and Sweetbreads.— Have ready 
some lamb-stones blanched, parboiled, and sliced. Flour 
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two or three sweetbreads; if very thick, cut them in two. ^ peel them and cut them in rings the thickness of a shilling! 
Fry all together, with a few large oysters, of a fine yellow or, if tho cook U clever, she will ent the whole sHcs of potato 
brown. Pour the butter off, and add a pint of good gravy, v in one continuous piece like a sharing, in the same way as 
some asparagus-tops about an inch long, a little nutmeg, \ a mushroom is turned; throw them into cold water until 
pepper and salt, two shalots or some chives shred fine, and \ you hare sufficient; drain on a cloth; fry quickly, in plenty 
a glass of white wine. Simmer ten minutes; then put a s of hot fat, and with as little color as possibls; dry them 
little of tho gravy to the yolks of three eggs well beaten, ^ well from tho grease, and sprinkle with salt. When nicely 
and by degrees mix the whole. Turn the gravy back into i> done, and piled np properly, fried potatoes make a beautiful 
the pan, and stir it till of a fine thickness without boiling, ji side dish, which is always eaten with great relish. Or— 
Garnish with lemon. \ Cut a potato in pieces lengthways the sine and shape of tbs 

To Fricassee Lamb-storm. —Skin, wash, and parboil, and * divisions of an orauge, trim them neatly and fry then; 
then cut them in half, dry and flour them; fry of a beauti- < they aro an excellent garnish for fried fillet of beet Or— 
fui brown in hog’s lard. Sonro with the following sauce: > Cold Potatoes may be cut in slices somewhat less than half 
thicken some veal gravy with a bit of flour and butter, and :> inch thick, and fried in like manner. Some persons also 
then add to it a slice of lemon, a large spoonful of mush- ^ fry them with onions, as an accompaniment to pork chop% 
ioom-kctchup, a toaspoonful of lemon-pickle, a grato of nut- \ sliced cod, red herring, or with a rasher of bacon, 
meg, and the yolk of an egg beaten well in two largo spoon- s Roasted Potatoes may be either done in a Dnch oven « 
fuls of thick cream. Put this over the fire, and stir it well $ put into the ashes of a wood fire. They should not be 
till it is hot and looks white: do not let it boil, or it will £ peeled, and require a long time: if large, and the fire not 
curdle. Then put in tho fry, and shako it about for a s very strong, a couple of hours will not be too much. They 
minute or two. Serve in a very hot dish. < are usually eaten with cold butter at supper. 

Lamb-Chops .—Take a loin of lamb, cut chops from it half ^ Potato-Balls .—Bako the potatoes, mash them very nicHy, 
an inch thick, retaining tho kidney in its place; dip them s make them into balls, rub them over with the yolk of as 
into egg and bread-crumbs, fry and serve with fried parsley. s egg, and put them into tho oven or before the fire to brown. 
When chops are made from a breast of lamb, tho red bone > These balls may be varied by tho introduction of a third 
at the edge of the breast should be cut off, and tho breast > portion of grated ham or tongue. 

parboiled in water or broth, with a sliced carrot and two or '< Potatoes a La Maitre <T Hotel .—Boil and peel th# pots* 
three onions, before It is divided into cutlets, which is done ^ toes; let them grow nearly cold: then cat them Into slices 
by cutting between every second or third bone, and pre- > tolerably thick, and warm them up In whit© sauce or melted 
paring them, in every respect, as tho last. < butter, with parsley chopped; put into it a little white pep- 

If ITouse-Lamb Steaks aro to bo done white—-stow them ^ per and salt, and the juice of half a lemon. Or— Boil the 
in milk and water till very tender, with a bit of lemon-peel, v potatoes, and let them become cold, then cut them into 
a little salt, some pepper and mace. Have ready somo veal- $ rather thick slices. Put a lump of fresh butter Into a stew- 
gravy, and put the steaks into it; mix some mushroom-pow- > pan, add a little flour, about a teaspoonful for a moderate- 
dcr, a cup of cream, and tho least bit of flour; shako the sized dish; when tho flour has boiled a short time in the 
steaks in this liquor, stir it, and lot It get quite hot, but not ^ butter, add a cupful of water and a little cream; boil all 
boil. Just before you take it up, put in a few white mush- i together, then put in the potatoes covered with chopped 
rooms. 5 parsley, pepper, and salt; stew them for a few minutes, 

^ and then tako them from tho fire; add a litile lemoo-jnic^ 
^ and g 0 nd to table. 

RECEIPTS FOR VEGETABLES. 5 Puree of Potatoes .—Mash the potatoes, and mix them 

n . . . r , _xr ^ w . t $ whilo quite hot with some fine white gravy drawn from 

Old Potatoes to Look Like Young Ones .—Wash somo large > , . * . ... . M 

. . , „ , , .. , * voal, together with butter and cream. The puree should 

potatoes, and, with a small scoop made for the purpose, form v . * ® ... . . ... .. ..... 

... .. , M ... . . $ bo rather thin, and seasoned with salt, a very little pepper 

as many diminutive ones as will fill a dish; boil them in \ n 

two or three waters about three minutes each time, the ' an an a o ™ ° n °^ UC f ’, . . 

... . . .. ...... , z Rew Potatoes should be dressed as soon as posslws 

water being put to them cold; then let them steam till s - , .. . , „ . ^ 

. . , .. , ... .. y after being taken from the ground, and are always best 

tender; pour a white sauce over them, and serve with the ^ ® ...» k. 

, _.. . .. , s when grown in frames. When washed, they thooid m 

second course. Old potatoes prepared thus have been mis- ' .. . ... ... . ..... ... . wjrtk. 

... t « , *T. \ rubbed with a coarse cloth and a little salt, to take off tbs 

taken for young ones at the best tables. s ... . ...... . ,. .. . , ... 

n . . t . i. . ... .. , $ thin outer skin, but they should not be peeled. Put them 

Potato-Loaves are very nice when eaten with roast beef or < . ..... . . . ; , 

__ .. . . . .. _ .. . . <, into boiling water, they will require but a few minutes-to 

mutton, and are mado of any portion of the mashed roots, ' , .. . . .. . . . .. ., 

j i.i. . . . , ... 4 , . ^ J do them; send them to table in a hot napkin, unless cornea 

prepared without milk, by mixing with them a good quan- s ... . ’ ....... . ... _ 

. \ , . ^7. with white sauce, which should be seasoned with a littls 

tity of very finely minced raw shalot, powdered with pep-^ .. . .... .. . . «... mnnnr 

. .... ... .. . , . L t 5 salt and a slight grating of nutmeg. When quits young 

per and salt; tlieu beating up the whole with a little butter $ .. , ,, ® , r .Jr 

; , . ,, , , , , i they should never be sliced nor fried, 

to bind it, and dividing it into small loaves of a conical s 

form, and placing them under the meat to brown, that is, s ---——— - 

when it is so nearly dono as to impart some of the gravy ^ 

along with the fot. \ RECEIPTS FOR PRESERVING. 

To Brown Potatoes .—While the meat is roasting, and an < To Dry Gooseberries .—Put five pounds of goosebsrHss 
hour before it is served, boil the potatoes and take off tho ^ into a stowpan, and strew over them ono poaud of ragsn 
■kins; flour tliem well, and put them under tho meat, taking < set them on a slow flro; when the syrup begins to com*out 
care to dry them from the dripping before they aro sent to Z take them off; scald them in this way for two or three dsja 
table. Tho kidney potatoes are best dressed in this way. \ then take them out of the syrup, place them upon sieves, 
The flouring is very essential. < and put them before the fire or in the sun to dry. They 

Potatoes , when boiled, if either waxy, or to be eaten with < may be dipped into powdered white sugar when takes out 
cold meat, should be peeled and put wholo upon the grid- > of tho syrup, and thus candied. They should be lsU b* 
iron until nicely browned. twoen paper in tin boxes when put by for use. 

Potatoes should always be boilod a little before being put !* To Dry Cherries .—Weigh the cherries befors they »** 
into stews, etc., os the first water in which they are cooked ^ stoned, and allow to every pound of fruit quarter p** 1 
h thought to be of a poisonous quality. ji lump-sugar; when they are stoned set them ovcr»*lo»fl rt 

Fried Potatoes should always be cut from raw potatoes; < to heat, then take them out of tho liquor and put the wjsv 
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to them, and let them stand till it is dissolved. Then set ^ 
them over the firo and let them just boiL Allow them to s 
stand for two or three days in the syrup, and again boil ' 
them; afterward strain them, and spread them on sieves to $ 
dryy either on a stove or in the sun, or in an oven after the \ 
bread is drawn. The same syrup will do again for more \ 
fruit. $ 

To Dry without Sugar. —Stone, and set them over the J 
fire; let them simmer in their own liquor, and shake them s 
in the pan. Put them to get cold; next day give them an- 5 
other scald. And put them when cold on sieves to dry in an s 
oven of temperate heat. Twice heating, an hour each time, \ 
will do them. Put them in a box, with a paper between \ 
each layer. ' 

Preserved in Brandy. —Reserve a fourth portion of the j 
cherries, clip the stalks of the remainder; lay them cnxo- \ 
folly in jars, and fill up the jars with brandy, putting no \ 
sugar, as that would wrinkle them. Then stone the rc- \ 
maioing portion, boil thorn with double thoir weight of ^ 
sugar, and put them aside. When the brandy-cherries aro \ 
taken out for dessert, mix a portion of this preserve with 5 
the liquor, and they will taste very rich; or the cherries ; 
may be strained and the liquor only used, in addition to | 
the brandy from the other cherries. 

Another Method. —Weigh the finest morellas, having cut j 
off half the stalk; prick them with a new needle, and drop j 
them into a jar or wide-mouthed bottle. Pound throe-quar¬ 
ters the weight of sugar or white candy; strew over; fill up j 
with brandy, and tie a bladder over. 

Rolled Cherries, which taste as if done in Brandy. —To l 
every three pounds of morella cherries put one pound of \ 
double-refined sugar, sifted in layers, in a large stone jar \ 
or small keg. Stop it perfectly dose, and roll the jar to l 
and fro for a short time every day for six weeks. Keep \ 
them in a cool place. \ 

When intended for Tarts and Puddings. —Take fifteen < 
pounds of Kentish cherries; boil, and break them as they 
boil, and when tlie juice has all boiled away, and the bot- \ 
tom of the pan is visible, put in three pounds of lump-sugar i 
finely powdered. Stir the cherries well, and let them have !> 
two or three boils; then add a pint of cnrrant-juicc, skim \ 
the pot, and take out the stones, which will rise to the top. ^ 
This jam will keep until late In the spring without the ad- > 
ditkm of any more sugar, and will make good tarts and ji 
puddings. ^ 

AbnacJ/s Preserve .—Take different kinds of fruit, stone \ 
the plums and slice the apples and pears, put them in alter- j! 
note layers in a jar; set them in the oven until they are < 
quite soft; then pass the pnlp through a coarse sieve, and \ 
to every pound of fruit put a pound of moist sugar, set it < 
over a slow fire and stir it till very thick, then put it into } 
a wide, shallow pot and cut it in slices for nee. Windfalls \ 
may be employed for this sort of sweetmeat. i 

Another.— Put into a pan four dozen split plums, two s 
dosea apples, and two doxen pears, pared thin and cored, jj 
Boil them without water. When well blended together, > 
and the stones taken out, stir In three pounds of sugar, and \ 
boil them an boor. Put it into shallow pans or soup-plates, £ 
and dry in the sun or a cool oven. % 

Damson Cheese. —Stone tlie damsons, take out the ker- < 
nels and blanch them; put the whole into a stono jar and \ 
hake it. Pour off a part of the Juice, put the fruit into a { 
P»v*erving-pan, boil it quickly until it looks rather dry. j 
To every two pounds of the original quantity of fruit take J 
half pound of loaf-sugar; now stir the sugar well In, and let > 
it simmer slowly for two hours. Then boil it again quickly j 
until it begins to candy at the sides of the pan. Pour the \ 
jam into shallow pots not more than an inch deep; cover j 
with brandy-paper, and tie down close. Or—Gather the I 
wot on a dry day; bake or boil them till the pulp will j 
i through a coarse hair sieve, then add their weight of i 
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moist sugar; boil it one hour and a half, stirring it con¬ 
tinually to keep it from burning. 

Raspberry Jam .—Take eqnal weights of fruit and moist 
sugar; put thorn on the firo together; keep stirring and 
breaking the fruit till the sugar melts, then boil till it will 
jelly on a plate. Though simple, this will be found a very 
good receipt. Or —Take equal weight of fruit and roughly- 
pounded loaf-sugar; bruise the fruit with the back of a 
spoon, and boil them together for half an hour; if a little 
more juice is wanted, odd the juice of currants drawn as 
for jelly. 

Grape Jam .—The grapes ought not to be very ripe. They 
should be carefully picked, aud all that are at all injured 
should be rejected. To one pound of grapes add half pound 
of sugar; no water but what hangs nbout them after they 
have been washed. Put a layer of sugar, then a layer of 
grapes. Boil on a moderate fire, stirring it all the time, to 
prevent its burning. 

Barberry Jam .—Take the barberries without stones, pick 
them from the stalks, take their weight in loaf-sugar, put 
them into a jar, and place in a kettle of water until the 
sugar is dissolved and the barberries qutto soft. The next 
day put them into a preserving-pan, and boil them for quar¬ 
ter of an hoar. Put into jars, and keep them in a dry place. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fio. i.— Walking Dazes or Mauve-colored Silk.— The 
skirt is trimmed with two groups of narrow ruffles, five In 
the lower group, and four ruffles in the upper group. 
Above each group is a band of silk darker than the shade 
of the dress, trimmed with bows of ribbon. The body is 
high and plain, and tho sleeves aro made to correspond 
with the skirt. Bonnet of white chip, with a black looe 
crown, trimmed with velvet and flowers. 

Fia. n.— Dinner or Evening Dress.— The skirt is of 
green silk; the body of white muslin, trimmed with quilh 
ings of green ribbon. Head-dress of black lace and pink 
roses. 

Fio. ra.— Walrino Dress op Gray Silk.— Around the 
bottom of the skirt is a narrow ruffle, beaded with block; 
higher up are two narrow ruffles, crossing each other dia¬ 
mond-wise, with two rows of black silk as a heading. The 
body is high and plain; the sleeve of a small bishop shape, 
with a very deep cuff which has an opening iu it, showing 
the white under-sleeve. 

Fio. iv.—Morning Dress op Gray Cashmere, with a blue 
dot In it. The skirt opens in front over a handsomely em¬ 
broidered petticoat. A small pointod pelerine; the sleeves 
and skirt of tho dress are all trimmed with a band of bios 
bios silk. 

Fig. v.—White Body, composed of rows of jaconet em¬ 
broidery and lace. The sleeves aro very wide and short, 
coming bnt little below the elbow. The body has 4 
Raphael effect, from the sqnare trimming of black velvet 
over the shoulders and bust. The waistband and sleeves 
are also ornamented with block velvet. A double row of 
lace edges the Raphael body and sleeves. 

Fig. vi.—Neck-Tie. —This charming accompaniment of s 
traveling-dress, or a light muslin or organdie, may be made 
of any colored silk which may suit the fancy. The ooe 
from which our engraving is copied is of black silk, and is 
edged with black guipure lace. Tho ends of the bow are 
ornamented with gold braid sewed on in diamond shape. 

General Remarks. —Our store windows are crowded with 
t!«e most tempting-looking silks, in small plaids and fine 
stripes, of the most charming colors. Purples, greens, 
bluos, lilacs, and all the Infinite variety of grays look so 
neat and lody-like, that they bear off the palm at this 
season, from tbe solid colors brocaded in loaves and small 
flowers. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Organdies and Lawns were never more beautiful, or in ^ net, or muslin, mingled with narrow black velvet The top 
greater variety of colore. The gronnda are generally of \ of the neck is cut square, and bordered by a row of velvet ; 
some rich color, with small spots or figures in white. \ and the sleeves are also composed of puffings mingled with 
tftill many elegant organdies have white grounds with i the same trimming. 

chintz patterns on them; those in which black Is largely j Amongst the novelties, we most mention the long m- 
mixed, are very stylish. $ broldered velvet Waistbands and Sashes, which mey la 

Piques or Marsaii.les are expensive, seldom costing loss s worn with any drees, but are particularly elegant wilh 
than seventy-five cents a yard, but they make very hand- < white dresses; also *the pretty Bows lor the neck; and 
somo dresses. They are particularly adapted to children’s \ Cuff* made in velvet, satin, etc., and embroidered in gold; 
wear, being very strong. ^ the Jmperatrice Cravats; and the graceful little Bags, or 

*G rekadi nes, though expensive in the first instance, (the s Pouches , which are worn suspended from the waistband, 
prlco ranging from one dollar to one dollar and a quarter < underneath tho Zouave jackets. Those pouches ars called 
a yard,) woar much better than bareges or other tissues, ij aumonierc, and are a kind of ornamental purse suspended 
Those with black grounds, with small figures brooched in v from the waist on the outsido of the dress, or it may In 
them, are very beautiful. Tho robe grenadines cost from ^ attached to a chatelaine. The aumooiere is suspended 
twenty-five to thirty-five dollars a dress; whilst a robo \ either by a gold or silver chain, whichever best accords 
barege can bo bought from twelve to eighteen dollars. ^ with it in style And ornament. These aumoui«Ki sit 
Doth grenadines and bareges should bo worn over silk <! formed of velvet, silver, or chased gold, and some hare beta 
skirta of tho color of tlio dress. \ made of morocco in bright tints, such as red, green, etc 

Traveling-Dress and Walking-Dress materials wero > As to Linen for dishabille, ladies wear small plain colUn 
never in greater abundance, or more beautiful than at this > *nd sleeves with cuffl. either roundod or pointed, or wp»- 
■cason. It is impossible to enumerate the names, styles, £ to accompany pUin sleeves. They also wear 

or material of which tbeso goods are composed. Small jj small straight collars aud ruffles falling over the hand, 
plaids are among tho most popular, and a mixture of silk > ^embroidered with small wreaths. For more dressy Idled, 
and linen will bo found to be the pleasantest wear. Many <, rRt * ier wide collars Of fulled lace, and with open drew* 
persons prefer something with woolen in it for traveling: i; mu8 l in chemisettes and small loco collars, and frill dowa 
and these are cheaper than those of the poplin stylo. In •! f ront plaited like a shirt-frill and decorated with velvet, 
fact, material for a traveling-dress can bo bought from s ^ black silk dress has Just been made trimmed at the 
twenty-flvo cents a yard to as high os a dollar twenty-five \ bottom with three narrow flounces corded with lilac; tea 
con t B . $ very narrow flounces curded hi the same manner were 

Long, full Skirts are indispensablo to all houso dresses, 5: placed up tho front of tho skirt, apron fashion. 

(so fashion says,) but otherwise sho lets her votaries exer- ij A morning drees of gray cashmere, made in the pelp*4r 
case their own ta»tc. High trimmings, low trimming* or ; form ' has bccn ,rlmm » d wilh bar » h of roJ I"*"* 1 
1.0 trimmings at all, arc equally fashionable. We have i wilh thi " drcM wiU be w °™ » ««*> <* * urk< ' i mu * lta ’ ''*• 
given two of tho very latest stylos In the present number. 5 “ 6l1 wl,h ,ma " rMct,M of ril,bun - * Cldlar *” d 
Many dresses are being made with plain skirts, and with s “> M ™ of “ uaouk > aDd black ">«• •“W*" «“““** ' n,t 
no trimming whatever but a sash, with ends fastened at s re<b 

tlio side; these ends being trimmed with a small frill of! Bov *' TB ar0 mach mon ' ln lhc Uari » s,uart ,ha »*- ,h * t 
tho wmo material aa the dress, or black lace. Other \ a ^ deal flatt « n « d ‘ he *°P’ and * ida at ““ ubper 
dresses are made with a broad band of silk darker than ! P"' of tho “ idM - Th “ "‘J 1 * rc ‘> ulrM a fu " ,n “ au “ t 
tho dress at tho top of tho hem; others with tiny flounces \ “■> is ' n * b#comin K to * ilh a '°“8< *>«• 

arranged on tho front of tho skirt, apron fashion. For £ 

baroges, a largo box-plaited band at tho bottom is very s •••••-••- •• 

protty. Small ruffles are always stylish, moro so than tho \ 

deep one which has boon a good deal worn. Many silks are ^ CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

made up without any trimming at all, particularly if they \ Fio. i.— Dress or French Silk. —Tho skirt is trimmed 
aro figured. It is an economical plan to make silk dresses \ with four ruffles. The body is round st tho waist, low in 
with two bodies, one high for ordinary wear, and one low \ the neck, and cut in a point both before and at tbs *•<*. 
with shorter sleeves, for occasions when piore drees is re- < Thcro is a bertho with a ruffle. A plaited body of tins 
quired. If the sleeves are very short, a puffod sleeve of J Swiss mull is worn under the silk body. Short silk deeves 
bobbinet, reaching nearly to the wrist, is very dressy. { with full muslin undereleeves. Straw flat, with a wreath 
This with a tulle or lace cape, made like ono of the many \ 0 f wild flowers. 

.which wo have so oftou given in tho Magazine, will make a l Fig. ii.—Dress of White Muslin.— The skirt If finished 
beautiful dross for a small party. When the skirts are ' at the bottom with a ruffle, above which is a row of jeeoect 
good, and tho bodies much worn, a white muslin body is J insertion. This ruffle, as well as the sash, nnd the ruffi* 
very serviceable, as well as “ dressy.” Organdies and lawns £ on the body and sleeves, are all scalloped with red 
aro usually mado low in the neck, with capes of tho same < broidery cotton in button-holo stitch. The effect is very 
material as the dress. s beautiful. The body has three narrow ruffles in front, aad 

Travelino-Dresses and walking-dresses are liked in tho v broad braces over tho shoulders. 

Polonaise , Jmperatrice , or Garibaldi style. All these mean ^ General Remarks. —The frill frock skirt, with a white 
the same thing—a dress with the body and skirt cut in one $ body and a kind of Zouave jacket of the same material os 
like a sacque, and of which we gavo a diagram in our April < the skirt, is still tho most popular dress for small boy*, la 
number. Pique or Marnajllee dresses are generally made J warm weather tlio jockot can bo dispensed with, aad tb# 
in this way, as from the thickness of the material no ,< white body may even be made low in the neck, with short 
gathers can be used. Chintzes are more simple with what > sleeves if preferred. 

is usually called the Parodl or French waist, that Is, tho \ The newest mode of braiding on a white material fe t* 
IxKly is made without lining, with a very liUle fullness at i use a very narrow braid, and to fbsten this down with » 
the back and in front at the waist, which is round, and < row of stitches on the center of the line In colocsd me 
fast on ed with a belt. } broidery cotton, either of scarlet or blue, which, being I*- 

For Dinner, or Half-Evening Toilet, the Russian body ; grained, will bear the washing. The effort U lively ooi 
has had a great success. It is composed of puffings of tulle, ^ pretty, and the stylo well calculated for children’s drsassa 
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MARRYING AN HEIRESS. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Congratulate me,” said Harry Vernon to 
his friend, Albert Courtney. “You can guess 
for what.” 

“You are engaged to Miss Townsend.” 

“Yes!” 

“I do, with all my heart. But-” 

“But what?” 

“I am sorry she is an heiress.” 

“Sorry she is-an heiress! Well, now, that is 
odd.” 

“Not so odd as you think. But, perhaps, I 
have already said too much?” 

“No. Go on, old fellow. We wcro chums 
at college, have been fast friends ever since, 
and it would be queer if I couldn’t take a little 
advice from you, even if it was unpleasant.” 

“It is not exactly advice. But have you ever 
thought, Harry, what the marrying an heiress 
really means?” 

“To be sure I hate. It means being the 
envy of all the other young fellows; having a 
splendid wedding; with ‘lots of tin’ in prospect, 
some day.” 

“That’s just it. It’s the ‘lots of tin in pros¬ 
pect’ some day, that does all the mischief.” 

“How so?” 

“I will tell you. Take two girls, one brought 
up as an heiress, and one with little or no ex¬ 
pectations. Of course, I suppose that both are 
equally well-bred and sensible. The latter has 
been accustomed to help herself; to assist in 
household duties; and to weigh well the value 
of every cent she spends. Such a girl, when 
married, is a help to a husband, instead of 
being a tax on him. She has no absurd ideas 
of position to keep up. If she has taste, she 
will look as well in a chintz as others do in 
silks. She will get up an entertainment, and 
you will be astonished how little it costs. Her 
servants will stay with her for years, because 
■he is just to them, and not too exacting. 
Vol. XXXIX.—80 


Everything in her house will be neat and 
orderly, for she will overlook everything her¬ 
self. With such a wife, a man can live on 
two-thirds of what ho would otherwise have to 
spend; and from these savings alone he will 
grow comparatively well off in time.” 

“I know who sat for that picture, old fellow. 
But Anne certainly is a treasure. Now fire 
away at me and Mary.” 

“It is not of Miss Townsend, individually, I 
shall speak, it is of the class-” 

“Well, go ahead; no need of apologies.” 

“A girl, brought up with the notion that she 
is to bo rich, must be almost more than mortal 
not to imbibe notions of her own importance. 
She has plenty of servants about her. She 
never learns the value of money. What are 
luxuries to others become, through long use, 
only necessaries to her. How is it possible she 
should escape being selfish? The worst of it 
is, she is not conscious of this selfishness, and 
when married, if not petted excessively, thinks 
herself neglected.” 

“You don’t flatter.” 

“Look at the money question also. She is 
one of several children, and though her father 
is rich, his fortune, when divided among them 
all, will not be sufficient of itself to keep her 
and her husband in the style in which she ha9 
been accustomed to live-” 

“But her husband will have some income, 
and her fortune, when it comes, will help that 
out.” 

“There is nothing like figures. Let me put 
a case. Suppose the father is worth a hundred 
thousand dollars, and has five children, which 
makes the portion of each twenty thousand dol¬ 
lars.” 

“Very well.” 

“Now when a girl, with twenty thousand in 
expectancy, marries, she spends, generally, a 
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UNSATISFIED. 


thousand a year more than if she had no for- ^ the year, when Vernon cast up his accounts, lie 
tune in prospect. If twenty years elapse, before \ found that his expenses^had greatly exceeded 
her portion falls to her, the whole of it lias been £ his expectations. He thought, ruefully, of what 
spent before it arrives, and twenty years is not, \ Courtney had told him, and resolved to do 
in the average, an excessive time to have to 5 better next year. But the next year passed, 
wait. But, in fact, if the loss on interest is s and things were even worse. Increased ex- 
taken into account, the twenty thousand will $ penses had come, which were unavoidable. He 
have been expended long before.” t; was a young lawyer, and young lawyers are 

“But you don’t mean to say that we will ^ proverbially slow in getting practice; and he 
spend a thousand a year more than you and ^ began to look forward to the future with un- 
Anne?” < easiness, for, as yet, he had not profited a cent 

“I don’t mean to make any personal applica- \ from his wife being an heiress, nor was itpro- 
tion of my remarks, Harry. That I leave for $ bable he would for many years, for Mr. Town- 
yoursclf.” > send was still a hearty man, not yet fifty. 

“If I wasn’t the best natured fellow in the $ Time passed. In ten years, Courtney had laid 
world, I should get angry. But I know it’s all s by quite a little capital, which, by judicious in- 
nonsense, what you’ve been saying. You only ^ vestments, now began to increase rapidly. If 
wish to croak a little: you always would croak, s ho had wished, he could have spent twice as 
you know.” s much as he did, and still have lived within his 

The two friends were married about the same $ income. lie and Vernon continued to occupy 
time. Both moved into the same block, paid s the houses, into which they had moved on being 
the same amount of rent, and seemed to start $ married. But while that of the Courtneys now 
life almost exactly alike. It was not long, how- $ belonged to them, the Vernons still had to pay 
ever, before Courtney’s predictions began to ^ rent for theirs, and often found this no easy 
be realized. Mrs. Vernon soon found that she ^ matter. The ono house was always tidy and 
could not do without an extra servant. Then ^ fresh; the other had a look of faded gentility, 
she rarely went into the kitchen, never having ^ In the one was comfort and competence: in the 
been taught anything about cooking. This $ other a constant striving to keep up appear- 
madc her table cost more than Mrs. Courtney’s. $ ances. 

Site had a false notion, only too common, that Courtney is still handsome, and so is his wife, 
drudgery was not lady-like, and hence neglected s But both Vernon and Mary have a jaded look, 
a proper supervision of her house. Her unmar- $ which plainly betrays the struggle they have 
ried sisters were very gay, and wero constantly $ with fortune. Of all poverty, that of people 
giving parties, and she could not but give them, s like the Vernons, is the worst. What did Harry 
and others, parties in return. At the end of ^ make by marrying an heiress? 


UNSATISFIED. 


Last ere, while walking on the moor, 

I paused before a cottage door, 

And watched a troop of barefoot girls. 

With sunburnt hands and tangled carls. 

Playing at “ hido” amid tho brake 
That greens the shoro of Lily Lake, 

I called tho eldest one away, 

And led her from tho scene of play, 

And said I to her, “ nappy ono, 

Tell me how cheerfulness is won? 

Is’t found in gold, or glittering gems? 

Does ’t hide in princes’ diadems?” 

She looked at me with wondering eyes, 

Filled to the brim with soft surprise— 

Tossed the red clover with her foot— 

No dainty thing in Batin boot, 

But bare and brown a* leaves that sail £ 

On the rude wings of Autumn’s gale. % 


“ Well, maiden,” said I, “I have wealth. 

Friends, baubles, borne, and lusty health, 

But, like a serpent in my breast, 

Larks the fell spirit of unrest! 

I dwell at ease in stately halls. 

And you within a hovel’s walls! 

“ And you are happy—I am not! 

Pray, why this difference in our lot?” 

She lifted up her graceful head. 

And In her shy, sweet voice she said, 

“I question not what God has sent; 

Though small His gifts, I am content.” 

I loft her there, and strayed away • 

Down ’mid the stacks of new-mown hay; 

The birds sang in the locust trees. 

And music lulled me iu the breeae; 

The brook with notes of worship ran. 

All things praised God but restless mss. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA 
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A SEQUEL TO “PENNACffkOK” 


BY TH1 AUTHOR OP “SUSY L-*8 DIARY.” 

CHAPTER I. $ She was in the middle of the room, ready for 

December 12, 1860. $ him, when he came in, his open pocket-knife in 

4 < Gubss who’s come!” said Mrs. Kennedy s one hand, and his stick, whittled to a point, in 
this morning, as, with her back turned toward $ the other. Kate made him a low bow, and, 
ns, she used both hands to shut the door by ^ pointing with one fore-finger at his knife, with 
which she had just entered the room, where s the other at his stick whittled to a point, said, 
Kate, her friend Miss Dempster, and I were ^ “See what you’ve been doing, uncle David, as 
sitting. s you came along the street of this handsome 

“I don’t know, Pm sure!” Kate replied, s village! I’ve heard you more than once find 
44 Whohas?” ij fault with Yankees for doing this very thing! 

44 The Prince of Wales!” s What makes you look so sober?” 

44 The Prince of Wales?” s “Oh! I met Mr. Herkimer at the post-office; 

44 Yes; an’ e’s ben up ter our ’ouse; ’e was $ we got to talking politics, and he said things to 
up last evenin’; an* ’e’s han’some! ’E looks \ me no man has any right or reason to say to 
like you, Kate; ’s got them dimples round’is $ me. My head aches to-day, and I couldn’t 
mouth, an* looks pleasunt. ’E’s got han’some i; bear it.” 

legs; walks han’some with ’em; ’is teeth *re $ “And so you said harsli things back again? 
like snow, an’ he’s so perlite in ’is way o’ doin’ $ Oh! my gentle uncle David!” 
things! But *e’s a larger man ’n I ever thort s Her reproach was light; it fell like dew on 
*e’d be; ’e could take ye up an’ carry ye all \ his spirit’s disturbance. 

roun' the room an* ou’ door, an’ pro’bly will \ ‘‘Let’s dance, uncle David,” she added, be- 
sorae day. Cold this mawnin'.” ^ ginning to dance, to make bows, and offer both 

Kate was In a burning fever to know exactly < hands to him as she danced. She dances so 
what and whom she was talking about. This > often to her two-years-old brother Jack, that ho 
Mrs. Kennedy could not fail to perceive. So {is used to it, and begins at once to go stumbling 
she was beginning to tease her with delays. \ and bobbing his shoulders up and down when 
8he dragged out her snuff-box, shook it, dallied s she commences. He looked up from his picturc- 
with it, dipping her fingers about in the powder, ^ seeing to-day, and then came to his feet and 
said, 44 8nufTs good!” told us all what she was ij began to dance. Kate praised him, laughed at 
“agoin* ter buy at Jones’ aforo she went home;” J him, pointed him out to Mr. Murray, to Mrs. 
asked Miss Dempster 44 how she liked the country $ Kennedy, herself dancing ridiculously all the 
in the winter time; whether she ever see sich $ while, and offering her hands to her uncle, who 
monster snow-drifs afore;” told her she 44 must \ did not take them, to Jack, who did take them 
go up ter their house an’ see what a drif they’d 5 gladly; and soon, I hardly know how, she got 
got at the corner o’ the wood-shed.” She seemed $ Mrs. Kennedy in. After that lady had awhile 
to have utterly dropped the Prince of Wales out s stood back, laughing at Kate, saying, 44 If she 
of her concerns. i ever did see anybody big er little dance jes’ 

Kate, after waiting, watching, shrugging her pike that!” blushing at Kate’s invitations, at 
shoulders restively, and exhibiting various other s the little, white hands extended, she began to 
signs of being—in short, tantalized, seemed to $ come forward to say, “Laud! she guessed she 
look suddenly into Mrs. Kennedy’s whim, seemed $ could show us some dancing ’f she tried hard 
suddenly to determine on being no longer tan- $ for it!” She took Kate’s hands and began to 
tallied. So she walked to a front window, hum- \ “rigadoon.” (This is what she said she was 
ming 44 Old Kentucky Home,” and, when there, > doing; it consisted of such steps, so taken, ns 
cried out, “Here comes uncle David, his head s it is impossible to describe.) 
down, looking sober, and whittling a stick to $ By this time Mr. Murray was in a great glow, 
a point, as I live! My elegant uncle David, $ swinging his foot with laughter. Kate again 
fastidious in all his manners, finding fault with $ held out her hands to him. Ho would not 

me because-” > dance, but he rau after her: she ran behind 
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the chairs, behind Mrs. Kennedy, who spread 
her straight-hanging skirts at angles on both 
sides to hide her. Miss Dempster had as much 
as, she could do, meanwhile, to keep little inter¬ 
meddling Jack from being ru^over, when sud¬ 
denly into the midst of the frolic came Mr. 
Trumbull and a stranger of bright, command¬ 
ing aspect, fine-looking beyond most men, 
pleasant-looking as a summer morning. Kate 
was at that instant half-hidden behind Mrs. 
Kennedy; Mis9 Dempster was at the elbow of 
the latter, seeing to Jack. 

“It’s the Prince of Wales 1” I heard Mrs. Ken¬ 
nedy say, the other side of her hand, to Kate. 

The new-comers, standing still an instant in 
the open door, looked wonderingly, smilingly 
on the group before them. Then Mr. Trumbull 
said, introducing his companion, “ My old friend, 
Mr. Cartwright, ladies, gentlemen. Mr. Cart¬ 
wright, I believe this is brother David, ( Squire 
Murray;’ it looks some like him. This is my 
daughter Kate—or I believe it is—and this is 
her friend, Miss Dempster, of Boston, visiting 
us. Mrs. Kennedy, your old friend and ours.” 

Mr. Cartwright shook hands with them all; 
but I do not know, I am sure, how he could 
know which was Kate, or which Miss Dempster. 
Mr. Trumbull then took him out to my sheltered 


village gents, over to the lakes at Sandbornton 
and Laconia, fishing, to be absent several daji. 
He thanked them with a deal of graciousness; 
and, when they returned, he and Mr. Cow- 
perth waite would be happy to accept suoh in¬ 
vitation, he said; and they went. 

We bussed, we chattered, we talked, two or 
three together, the first few minutes, admiring, 
naming his excellent points—all but Kate. Her 
eyeB shone, (though she used them mostly just 
then seeing to Jack, who, busy with his play¬ 
things, did not in the least need being seen to.) 
Light seemed to flit and flash among the dimples 
round her beautiful mouth. She was stirred; 
although that she often is, but with this dif¬ 
ference : the enthusiasm of her praises usually 
outvies all ours. Now there was not a word 
until, at last, when all seemed to have said their 
say, and now were looking toward her for hers, 
she came away from Jack, with a toss of her 
curls, saying, “/ don't tiiink much of your 
Prince of Wales, Mrs. Kennedy!” 

“Er, Katydid! I guess you don't!” 

— 

CHAPTER II. 

Thurtday, ISA. 

At Lyceum, last evening, I saw Kate, her 


corner of tho sofa and introduced him to me. $ mother, and Miss Dempster standing together, 
Both Kate and Miss Dempster had about as $ waiting for Mr. Trumbull to join them, when 
much as they could do, while he stayed, by ^ Mr. Murray came to them through the crowd, 
bringing toy upon toy, “jack-horse,” ball, ele- $ accompanied by a young gentleman—the same 
ph&nt, and music-box, to make up to Jack for that Kate and I saw when we were out yestfr* 
the interruption of the fun. But Mrs. Trum- j day, and whom we conjectured to be Mr. Cart- 
bull came in. She, her husband, Mr. Cart- $ wright’s fellow-traveler. Mr. Murray intro- 
wright, Mr. Murray, and Mrs. Kennedy, sitting $ duced him to the ladies; I saw that he stood 
together around the open fire, had a sociable ^ modestly by Kate, his hat in his hands behind 
half-hour talking of old times, of old friends, him; saw that he had an interesting face, a 
I heard Mr. Cartwright say that he has a com- ^ gentlemanly bearing, a bearing most respectful 
panion who is desirous of getting some winter ^ and attentive toward Kate, on whom his looks 
angling in the lakes, and so forth; whereupon s every moment rested. His forehead was wide, 
Mrs. Kennedy, with a look of arch drollery \ high, and fair like a woman’s; the veins swelled, 
that made his color rise, asked him, “ ’F he 'ad «: the color flitted in and out. He was very young, 
any anglin’ of any sort that he ’xpected to do j probably not more than twenty-two or three, 
while ’e was in these parts.” They laughed, \ He and Kate fell at once into an easy oouver- 
and so did he. He looked at Kate and Miss ^ sation, Kate keeping her bright bat modest 
Dempster, as I had seen him do several times s looks raised to his; and when Mr. Trumbull 
before, held his hand out to Jack; but Jack b came, they went out together, the stranger at 
tumbled himself in amongst the folds of Miss l Kate’s elbow, his hat still held in his hands be- 
Dempster's skirts, his face hidden. He rose to \ hind him, as if of his exceeding great refpeet 
go, when Mr. Murray, preparing to accompany $ toward Kate, and they were still talking, end 
him, invited him to take a drive through the j! Kale’s modest looks were still raised, 
villages, and return to his house to dinner, an ;• She is coming; she hurries, under some ex¬ 
invitation he accepted with evident pleasure, ^oitement; she runs up the path, up the slept— 
Mr. and Mrs. Trumbull had already invited him <; “Good morning,” she says, in the door, 
to dine at their house to-morrow, bringing his S “Good morning, dear.” 

friend; but thoy were going, with a party of the i “Let me have your pen; let me wipe it” 
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CHAPTER III. 

Evening . 

“Did you see Mr. Cowperthwaite Iasi night, 
at the Lyceum? He was there.” 

“Yes, I saw him.” 

“Isn’t he pretty? Didn’t yeu like his ap¬ 
pearance?” 

“He looks delicate as a woman.” 


s were having a capital time, he said; or tho 
\ fellows appeared to like it, anyway; they had 

I great crackling fires on the ice; had grand, good 
dinners, but it was shivery work; he was tired 
of it and glad to come away. 

Kate told him ho showed his humanity in 
i leaving a sport that was so cruel, 
s “Not so much that! not that at all!” he in- 


“Just as delicate! Oh! I think he is to 5 genuously confessed. “But I was really tired 
pretty!” She laughed at herself; she said the $ of it, as I am apt to be of a thing if it lasts 
gentlemen were getting ready to start for their 5 more than a day. I am lazy.” 
fishing; the big sleigh was at Major Howe’s ^ Kate smiled as if she thought the inconstancy 
door; they were going to be gone several days. ^ pretty, like himself. I think he felt it so, in a 
Oh! she would want to see Mr. Cowperthwaite $ degree, although he had also the air of one who 
so! Ma spoke to him last night about the in- \ is making a clean breast of what one knows to 
vitation to their house, which the other, Mr. $ be a fault. 

Cartwright, had done her the honor to say they $ “He may deny it as long as he will,” said 
would accept on their return; and Mr, Cowper- < Kate, after we parted with him. “He may let 
thwaite said few things would give him greater i it go that it is because he is lazy; but I like him 
pleasure. He was the prince, she said; the ' ever so much better than I do those that have 
other, Mr. Cartwright, was king, perhaps. She $ stayed to catoh every poor thing they can get 
liked the prince best. She would leave the king $ hold of. I know what they’ll do when they 
to me and Jule; by Jule, meaning Miss Demp- s come. They’ll take every fish, even the littlest 
•ter. And again she laughed. She was at a * of them all, to Bingham’s to be weighed; and 
front window, looking out, talking now of this, \ thfcn they’ll boost of the number of pounds, the 
now of something else, when Mr. Cowperthwaite ^ number of fish and the size, and they'll send 
passed on our side of the street. He was taking s them round, pairs, or even half-dozens of them, 
long steps, to get to Mayor Howe’s door, pro- \ to their friends, or their supposed friends. If 
bebly; but he saw Kate, and touched his hat j any one thinks our family arc his friends and 
with a smile and a graceful bow. She then sat > sends some to our door, with the compliments 
^iown and began quietly to look a book over, £ of Mr.—anybody, you see if I taste one single 
hut without discerning much that was in its < mouthful. If I did, I should feel it stop in my 
pages. I asked her if she saw anything of Mr. \ throat!” 

Cartwright when she came. | She was battling her rising sentiment toward 

“Yes,” she replied; and what a prolonged, > Mr. Cartwright. At least, I think so. I do not 
melodious little monosyllable it was! What \ tell her so, however; it would be pitiful to see 
lew, delicious music must have been stirring in $ her utterly hors de combat. I let it go on, satis- 
tbe heart out of which it came! But she soon \ fied with knowing that Mr. Cartwright is king. 

roused herself; she turned a deaf ear to it; toss -} _ 

ing the book from her, she said, “I don’t think | CHAPTER V 

much of him, though! I like the prince a great < 

deal the best! a great deal! I’m willing you or l Tuesday , 18th. 

anybody should have the other.” $ note prom rate. 

_ ^ My Deab—Y ou must come and dine with us 

$ to-day, so pa, and ma, and all say. They are 
CHAPTER IV. incoming—the Messrs. Cartwright and Cowper- 

Saturday , 15/A $ thwaite. The first named gentleman sent two 

Mr Cowperthwaite grew tired of the sport, ^ splendid great trout and a half-dozen great 
and came off to-day leaving the rest there. They J pickerel to ma last evening; but I don’t look 
have fifty holes in the ice, he told us, coming $ at ’em. 

np with us to-day when we were walking, and * “You are to sit at Mr. Cartwright’s, at tho 
a little red ensign up at every hole, which the $ king’s right: he is to bo at pa’s. Tho prince is 
pickerel and trout instantly lower when caught, s to be at pa’s left, and I at the prince’s; so you 
This is their signal of distress, he said. Some $ see I shall be nicely tucked away out of sight; 
one of the party goes to the spot, draws the \ out of the king’s sight that is, of course, 
fellow out and makes him prisoner, in barbar- j The fish are to bo the dish of honor, stuffed, 
ous disregard of his signs of capitulation! They \ and garlanded with celery leaves. Uncle David 


CHAPTER IV. 


Saturday , 15/A 
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and aunt Ruth are to be here. What do you * agreeable day? No sun, and the air like lead! 
think Mrs. Kennedy calls Mrs. Cowperthwaite? ^ Hu! it keeps me shuddering just like this!” 
Cataraugus; Ned Cataugus. She was here yes- $ After talking awhile of things in which she 
terday and saw the Goetho he had brought me \ clearly felt no interest, there came a pause, 
to read with his name, “Ned Cowperthwaite,” \ which was broken by her saying, with her eyes 
in it. “Oh, poh!" said she, gi?ing the book a | down, “I will tell you why I haven't liked Mr. 
toss in amongst the newspapers. “Ned Cata- \ Cartwright." 
raugus, I sh’d think!" Afterward she said, { “Why, dear?" 

“I’ve seen this—this Cataraugus o’ yourn, an’ \ “Because! the day he dined at uncle David’s, 
he’s oneasy lookin’ ’s a fish out o’ water. ’Is g aunt Ruth asked him if he didn’t think 1 was 
wife, ’f ’e gits one, ’ll haf ler fry pancakes fer J beautiful; and after he had hesitated as if he 
’is bre’kfust, flapjacks fer ’is dinner, an’ turn- > didn’t like to say, No, aunt repeated the queo- 
orers fer ’iB supper, an’ then he won’t be con- l tion, and then he said he couldn’t say that he 
tented’s likely’s not." Isn’t she queer? \ thought I was. Aunt said, ‘You can’t think 
Be sure to come, else what shall we do? \ that Miss Dempster is?’ He did, he said. He 
Truly yours, Kati. g thought Miss Dempster was very beautiful.’’ 

_ $ “Oh, well!" I replied, “you know how it 

$ was; you know the mistake he made in yoor 
CHAPTER VI. $ persons." 

The 19fA. \ “Yes, but I didn’t know until yesterday.” 

I saw that Mr. Cowperthwaite and Kate, \ The music had come to her tones again; her 
although they attended with politeness to the \ head drooped, her features softened, love melted 
affairs of the table and to the conversation that $ her, and made her the tenderest, most beautifnl 
was general, had a good deal of noiseless by- j creature my eyes ever saw. She was silent 
play at dinner. They broke a merrythought \ awhile, then she said she must go. But she 
together, and Kate got the largest part, upon jj did not. She said, “Did you see how Jack 
which the color rose and spread over the gen- \ liked Mr.—Mr. Cartwright? He hunted for 
tleman’s wide, beautiful forehead. After din- \ him after he was gone, and at last cried be- 
ner they played with Jack, until the latter, \ cause he couldn’t find him. How long do you 
seeing Mr. Cartwright’s hand extended to him, ^ suppose they will stay?" ( 

went with great modesty toward him, showing S Mr. Cartwright had told me at dinner that 
him his slate by-thp-way; and it ended with his g they would remain several days longer, and so 
being settled cosily on Mr. Cartwright’s knees, \ I informed her. 

for the rest of their stay. When they went, | While we were talking, Mr. Murray came in 
after he and Mr. Cartwright had once shaken g and said he and others were getting up a little 
hands and bade good-by, he made his way out g sleigh-ride to Webster Lake, across the lake, 
between our skirts and the gentlemen’s legs to i and home on the other side. All who pleased 
wave his little hand and say, “Day-day, day- j were to take their skates, he said. There would 
day," which he did with the sweetest of all $ be thirty, or more, to go. All would stop a 
inflexibns. Mr. Cartwright returned the salu- $ half-hour, or so, and have a pleasant time on 
tation with a look of beaming kindness, such | the ice. 

as might well lift Jack off his feet, as it almost g Kate sprang to her feet and brought her 
did. “There—there," the little fellow said, as \ hands together for joy. 

if deeply satisfied, and was coming away, but, \ They were going to take Dunlap’s big sleigh, 
upon a new impulse, he crowded back for an- \ ho said, which would hold a dozen—“yon two, 
other “day-day," and got it from Mr. Cart- jyour father and mother, Kate, and Miss Deop- 
wright in the gate. $ ster, me and my wife, Mr. Cartwright and young 

Kate was very lovely in her gown of fine j Cowperthwaite, and the young folks at Capt 
mauve merino and black trimmings; but I have \ Lancaster’s. You may have Cowperthwaite on 
seen her appear at better advantage. Jyour seat if you want him, Kate; to-morrow 

_ l afternoon, two o’clock." 

* She hardly looked as though she wanted him; 

CHAPTER VII. | but Mr. Murray did not see the expression. Ho 

The 20 th. J went then. Kate said she should sit on the seat 

Kate came in to-day, threw herself with a S with her father and mother, or with uncle Darid 
long breath into an arm-chair, saying, “Oh, j and aunt Ruth, or with Jule and me. She had 
dear! I'm tired! Don’t you think it’s a dis- i “made up her mind." 
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CHAPTER VIII. J; close to the shore so that they could see and 

Saturday, 22nd. ^ hear what went on. Among these were Mrs. 

Mu. Cartwright was on the back seat with s Trumbull and Mrs. Murray. And when Cow* 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray. $ perthwaite stood by Kate, ready to help her out, 

44 There are things on the way I want to show s and her uncle was saying, 44 Kate, come,” sho 
him,” said Mr. Murray to me, as his reason for s replied that she would sit awhile; she would 
making the important self-appropriation. Ho $ come by-and-by, perhaps; she didn’t bring her 
was at our gate, helping me to the seat Mr. \ skates; she didn’t feel like skating. A dozen 
Cowperthwaite had, up to this time, occupied $ came, begging, commanding, saying, 44 Do 
alone. 44 Kate is going to sit here with you $ come!” or, 44 You shall come!” but she drove 
two; her father and mother, and Miss Dempster s them off at last. Cowperthwaite was the last 
are going to sit here,” touching his palm to the * to turn away, following the rest almost imme- 
empty seat before ours. \ diately. Mr. Cartwright, by-the-by, had been 

At Mr. Trumbull’s gate, Cowperthwaite step- \ one of the first to go. He was already at the 
ped oat, and, with eyes questioning the win- \ lake’s edge, standing with several of the party, 
dows, was going up toward the door, when !; looking upon the skaters, the fishermen, one 
they all appeared in the hall—Kate with her \ here and another there, the men working at ice- 
gray veil down, her closest hood on, muffled as S storing, upon the whole scene, bright with its 
if she were in Kamtschatka, and not a word * own natural loveliness, with the brightness of 
out of her head. Sho bowed to Cowperthwaite, s the day, with the animation of so many human 
slipping by him, as he politely stood holding the \ beings, with the bright colors of hood, and 
gate open; bowed to the rest, all together, but < scarf, and gown. I saw Cowperthwaite sitting 
looked grave and still; and, slipping somehow s by himself on an inverted boat, hurriedly 
through Mr. Murray’s hands, she took her place Sj fastening on his skates. Next I saw him 
between her father and mother on their seat. J making great strokes # on the ice, circling, per- 
Then she looked back, bade me 44 Good morn- $ forming such feats as caused nearly all the rest 
ing,” and chatted with me, while Cowperthwaite to suspend theirs and watch him; especially 
and Miss Dempster were seating themselves be- > when ho began to skim in and out the edges of 
side me. She spoke graciously now to Cow- > the glare coat formed, within the last few mo- 
perthwaite, saying something about the day’s \ derate days, over where the first blocks of ice 
being so pleasant; he answering rather curtly, jj had been taken. The party had been warned 
as I thought, and with a shrug, 44 Very!” She * by tho ice-gatherers not to venture there; and 
looked back still farther between me and Miss $ now came cautious remonstrances from them 
Dempster, to speak to her aunt and Mr. Cart- $ and others, gentlemen of the party. After 
wright. But she was grave; she was so all the ^ having watched, a few moments, the effect of 
way. these, and finding that he disregarded them. 

The party was a large and merry one; of i* venturing farther at each essay, Mr. Cartwright 
double sleighs and single sleighs, there were a s came with quick step. Anxious looks, and called 
half-dozen beside ours. Several of these reached $ out, “Ned, you mustn’t do that! You hear 
the lake before us, and on our arrival a busy $ what these gentlemen say! Ned, Ned,^re you 
scene presented itself. Many, already on their s crazy?” 

skates, were striking out toward the middle of l He was in an agony of apprehension, which 
the bright expanse. Close by where we drew \ Cowperthwaite seemed perfectly willing to aug- 
op, a company of men were at work filling the \ ment. He struck the middle of the dangerous 
ice-house with the ponderous blocks they had $ spot, and there was a crackling, a crack, and 
been many days engaged in sawing. Seized ^ down he went—without struggling, but as if 
tad held fast by iron grappling, block after $ willing to go—out of sight. Mr. Cartwright 
block was drawn, by horse-power, up a steep $ gave one manly groan of horror, threw his 
sliding-way, and dropped within the building \ coat off in an instant, crying out to the men, 
to lie with its fellows. A number of fishermen l 44 Break it all away, far as you can—drop your 
were on different parts of the lake. Their fire, \ grappling-irons and poles at the edges—be care- 
near which were dinner-pails, baskets, sleigh-^ ful, but do what you can!” and he had gone 
robes, over-coats, together with the little pile s down after the rash young man. I never heard 
of fish they had taken, was burning sluggishly \ such cries, or saw such anxiety among so many, 
in the sunshine, the mild air. Some of the ^ or such commotion, such hurrying to and fro. 
ladies, who had no desire to go upon the ice, £ With the giant force—the giant will doing its 
chase to sit in the sleighs, which were drawn > uttermost—imparted, they beat tho ice through 
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as if it had been glass, and cleared it as much j trembling. Cowperthwaite, whose conscious- 
as possible from the surface, until they came to ness returned sooner than Mr. Cartwright’s 
the thick, old coat, and there they were stayed. !■ did, behaved with a great deal of penitence 
Then they dropped their irons, their poles, and gratitude, caught Mr. Cartwright’s hand 
their garments, until at every yard of the edge { and kissed it, with his tears running. Mr. 
there was something for the hand to grasp—if | Cartwright called him a good fellow, with his 
the hand came. j tears rising, but with smiling, gratified looks. 

Up to the time of the accident, Kate had been \ Old Mr. Clay, as bis long, stalwart arms helped 
sitting in the sleigh. I did not see her oome; \ Cowperthwaite to his feet, Baid to him, “God 
but now I saw her close to the edge, beside her \ was pooty good to ye, this time, young man; 
father. She was bending forward, still as if $ but no better, I s’pose, than He is all the time, 
she were turned to stone, her eyes fixed on the j: on’y we don’t allers see it ser plain. You’re 
water. Her mother went to her, and, laying s ser fond o’ fishin*, you two, ye ought ter know 
her hand on her shoulder, said, “I’m afraid to $ what that Christian gentleman, Izaak Walton, 
have you stand there, Kate.” Kate turned a $ says ’bout being thankful ter God fer ’is per- 
little, looked back in her mother’s face like a s ventin’ grace.” 

dumb creature, ond I saw the look of horror $ Mr. Cartwright instantly repeated—“‘And 
on tho fixed, pale features. ^ therefore let us praise Him for His preventing 

Long were the moments to us who waited $ grace, and say, Every misery that I miss is a 
and watched in such fear. At first there were $ new mercy.’ ” 

many exclamations, such as, “How long it’s j; “That’s itl them’s the words!” said Mr. 
been!” and “Oh! it’s been so long, I don’t < Clay, his swarthy face kindling as if light down 
believe we’ll ever see either of them again!” \ from heaven had broken over it. 
but now it had grown still. Every face had j Apropos , Mr. Cushing, who has visited Mr. 
grown pallid. I knew .that those who best Cartwright, says that his beautiful house is fall 
understood the matter, were faBt losing their of books, and I see he knows all the authors 
hope, when one man, who was at work for that are worth knowing, 
tho ice-gatlicrers, Mr. Clay, a poor man, but a Haste was now made to get them into the 
good old Christian, said loudly, “Thank God, | sleigh and wrap them in a half-dozen robes, 
brothers! here’s one, if no more!” and he J Other Sleighs were stripped (against the protest 
grappled tightly the blue frock he had stripped ij of the two gentlemen) until no more could b# 
from his person and let down. We saw the gar- < pressed into service by the strongest binds; 
ment pulled. The irons were brought to the s and as they brought them and wrapped them 
spot and let down; again feet and hands were j about their bodies, legs, feet, Mr. Cowperthwaite 
in motion, tongues were loosed. So many \ said more than once, “I’m ashamed of myself; 
closed about the spot that I saw nothing more ? I don’t deserve your kindness, gentlemen, but 
for many minutes. Then, through an opening, $ Cartwright does.” 

I saw them both on the firm ioc; saw that Cow- \ Mr. Cartwright, good-naturedly, soothed him 
perthwaite was wholly unconscious, and that \ with, “Yes, you do deserve it! you’re a good 
men wgre rubbing him; Baw that Mr. Cart-| fellow, as these gentlemen can see!” Upon 
wright was sinking away into insensibility. ^ which the young man again tried to seize his 
He put his hand to his forehead and seemed to | hand to thank him, but desisted upon Mr. Cart' 
struggle against it; but the pallor spread, the | wright’s saying, “No, my boy! I know how 
head sank, and he was gone; and then, in an * you feel. I see it oil, my good fellow!” 
instant, Kate was by his side, working upon his \ “One thing I know,” said Cowperthwaite, his 
forehead, his hands, drying them with her own a voice husky; “you shall see what I’d do for 
handkerchief, her mother’s, mine, Miss Demp- s you if there’s ever a chance!” Bather discon- 
iters. Others worked upon him also, but not $ solately adding, “But I don’t suppose there 
one with such pale, set looks, quivering hands, $ ever will be.” 

and mental oblivion to all about them. At last ^ Mr. Cartwright said, laughingly, he hoped 
he slowly opened his eyes, when Kate’s were \ not a chance like that they had just escaped, 
withdrawn, watching the returning color in his i at any rate. Cowperthwaite also laughed a 
hands, feeling, of course, the returning warmth. ^ little; but he was weak, repentant, affectionate 
When she saw that consciousness was return- i| as a woman, and soon renewed his self-re- 
ing, she retreated, went and took her seat in j: proaches. 

the Bleigh; and, as her aunt has since told me, s This was after we had started and were on 
gave herself up to a short fit of crying and / our way home, accompanied by nearly all tht 
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rest A few only remained to finish out the ? 
contemplated drive, as Mr. Cartwright begged \ The 25M. 

them all to do. | Mas. Kennedy fastened upon Cowperthwaite 

Kate looked back once toward Mr. Cart- ^ when he and his friend came, to inquire of him 
wright, and I suppose her eyes met his; for ^ about his accident. After they had chatted 
hers kindled, and in an instant fell and were $ awhile, she said to him, “Guess what I’ve 
withdrawn. $ called ye all along, Mr.—Mr.—ye see how His, 

Mitt Dempster drove back with the Howes, $ I’ve called ye sonth’n’ else ser much, I don’t 
while I took Mr. Cartwright’s former seat with $ know what yer true name is.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Murray, to make room for the l “I see. What have you called me?” 

wrappings of the two gentlemen. * \ “Cataraugus! Ned Cataraugus!” 

_ * How he and all the rest laughed! “But I 

> ain’t goin’ ter oall ye so any more.” 

CHAPTER IX. | “Why?” 

Evening. ^ “’Cause I like ye now, an’ I ha’n’t afore.” 

Kate is “as vexed as she can be!” So she | Again he laughed and said, “I am glad you 

says, and she appears so. The trouble is, Miss j like me, I assure you I am, Mrs. Kennedy; but 
Dempster informed her last evening, that, in j please call me Ned Cataraugus all the samo. I 
riding home in Major Howe’s sleigh, one seat ^ shall call myself so after this.” 
in which was occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Had-| “I—guess—you—will!” 

leigh, she overheard the lady saying, sub voce , j “I shall, I assure you.” 

to her husband, “Did yon notice Kate Trum- \ We all laughed, the gentlemen uproariously, 
bull?” \ at Mrs. Kennedy’s fun at the supper-table. Her 

“When?” he inquired. j husband sat, still almost as a mouse, his gentle 

“When Mr. Cartwright plunged into the \ looks ever and anon turned to her, as if, long 
water, and all along after that. Did you no- s' and intimately as he had known her, Bhe were 
tice ’er?” j still a marvel to him, as no doubt she is. 

“No.” | Kate, tucked between her father and uncle at 

“I wish you lad. I did, and I found out a* table, laughed as hilariously os any; but the 
thing or two I’ve been expecting would happen l rest of the evening she was still and timid like 
some time.” Having waited a few minutes for \ a fawn. She kept as much as possible out of 
him to make inquiries if he would, she added, ^ Mr. Cartwright’s way; but this did not prevent 
“They’re engaged, of course. Pretty quick | his hovering near, or the grave solicitude with 
work, I should think!” ^ which his eyes followed her and rested on her 

He made no reply, but looked to see a train 1 lovely, half-averted face. “I’m so ashamed,” 
go by a little way off, and she said no more; j she said, cuddling up to me once in the course 
“Although, of course,” Kate soys, “her mind \ of the evening, “thinking what Mrs. Had- 
wa* busy enough!” Kate cried with vexation. | leigh said. She watches everything I do, this 
She says she thinks it too bad that a man like \ evening.” Kate told Mrs. Kennedy about it. 
Mr. Hadleigh, whom everybody respects so* “Laud!” that lady said, “ye must expect sich 
much, should be married to a little-minded, j things ter be said—by sich women. “It’s nil 
curious, mischief-making thing like her. J she can think of to say, I s’pose. But, Katy- 

Mrs. Kennedy has invited us up there, for S did—Katydid—ye mtis’ treat him well, fer all 
Monday evening; has included the Hadlcighs, j the Miss Hadleighs in the world. Ye know 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray, Messrs. Cartwright and > this, Katydid.” 

Cowperthwaite. Kate says she “will go, to \ Kate told her she should not treat him at all. 

•how Mrs. Hadleigh that she isn’t ‘engaged,’ \ “Ye can’t help that. Ye’ve got ter treat’im 

stupid, little-minded thing! she hates her!” * some way, an’ pooty soon too; ye can’t help 
“/guess you don’t, Katydid!” I replied, in * knowin’ this, Katydid.” Kate seemed fright- 
tones resembling Mrs. Kennedy’s. Upon this \ cned, and cuddled back still farther between 
•he laughed and began to wonder what Mrs. $ Mrs. Kennedy and mo. 

Kennedy would get for supper; to say that \ When the time came to go, Kate could not 
whatever it was, and however managed, it j find her hood, nor I my overshoes. Mrs. Ken- 
would all be well enough because it was Mrs. \ nedy helped all the rest about finding their 
Kennedy, who never cared for anybody, and * things and putting them on; but when Kate or 
always made more fun of herself than anybody s I appealed to her, she looked comical, twisted 
else could make of her, possibly. * her features and said, “Yes, I hear, girls. Wait 
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till I’ve fixed the others off, (you ha’n’t got any ^ “Very well, Mrs. Kennedy; but tell 'em to be 
babies ter home,) an’ then I’ll see ter you.” \ spry. Whoa, Ben,” I heard him reply. I sup- 
She had got rid of all but us and Mr. Trum- ^ pose Kate heard the same; and that this was 
bull, who was at the door with his horse, talk* \ what brought her at once into the parlor door, 
ing with Mr. Kennedy, waiting our appearance, ^ where she now appeared, looking as if she had 
when she came to us, winding her hands, one $ been awhile in Paradise—as I have no doubt 
over the other, and saying, “Now, Katydid, $ she had. Adam was beside her, holding her 
now, girls, I’ll tend ter you.” Then, brighten- s hand. I saw him relinquish it after having 

ing as if with sudden recollection, she said, ^ pressed it a moment between both his. 

“I’ll tell ye where yer hood is, Kate. It’s in \ “Don’t come out,” I heard her say; but he 
the front room. I car’d it in fer Jenny Lan- s was her king, and came, guarding her dovrn th« 
caster ter see ’bout the stitches round the front. $ steps, out the short path, putting her into the 

She’s goin’ ter knit me one. You’ll find it in \ sleigh, turning each adjustment of her dress, of 

there layin’ ahind the clock. We’ll be findin’s the sleigh-robes, into a caress, 
the overshoes.” > Mr. Trumbull meanwhile tucked me in, gave 

She went to open the parlor door for Kate; s his adieus to host and hostess, and to Mr. Cart- 
amd, having shut it behind her, returned to the $ wright said, as he was gathering the reins, 
bed-room where she had left me, walking as if $ “Come round and see us.” 
upon pipe-stems, making queer grimaces and ^ “Yes, to-morrow.” 

half-whispering, “Guess what I’ve ben an’ done $ “Had a good time, Kate? got paid fer com- 
now! I’ve shot ’em up tergether in the front ij in’?” Mrs. Kennedy was saying, 
room!” i “Yes,” with the up and down love-fall in- 

“Wliom?” I flexion, which must have been manna to Mr. 

“He an’ she! Mr. Cartwright an’ Kate. He’s jj Cartwright—if he needed it after the sweets of 
awaitin’, ye see, while the young man slips < Paradise. 

down ter the village with the Lancaster girls. 5 She hasn’t been near me to-day. I fancy she 
Then they’re going. Kate didn’t know but he’d \ fears that the every day things of the world 
gone; I s’pose you didn’t. All the light there $ will rub off a portion of her joy. But she will 
is in there is a candle, an’ that wants snuffin*, $ come to-night. Others will come because it 
so the room was dark arter all this kerosene, ji is Christmas Eve. Our rooms are bright and 
and she didn’t see ’im, (’e was on the black { warm; and the crimson berries in the cross 
•ofy,) and went straight ter the clock, an’ then < are like blood in the light of the biasing wood 
I shot the door. I’m half-scaret; but I don’t s fire. 

care! Miss Iladleigh’s out o’ the way, every-$ _ 

body else ’s out 0 ’ the way; an’ it’s time fer \ 

the two that was made fer one ’nother ’f ever ^ CHAPTEBXI. 

two were, to be doin’ sonth’n’ else besides ' Morning , the 26 4k 

a-skirmishin’ roun’ ’s they have ben ever sence * All I could get out of her was, that he hod 
he’s ben here. I’m glad I done it! I’m happy! < loved her from the first; that he called her 
Here’s yer overshoes; I put ’em in the clothes- > Katydid, Am Katydid; and that she was bap- 
press, safe, ye see! While ye’re puttin’ ’em on, \ pier than she could tell, if she were to try oB 
I’ll jes’ step ter the door an’ tell Mr. Trumbull’t \ the rest of her days, 
ye’ll soon be along.” I 


LINES. 


BT MBS. SABAH 8. SOCWELL. 


Fm sitting alono and lonely to-night, 

And deep in my heart is n gnawing pain, 

As I watch the fading of day’s last light, 

And list to the dull, monotonous rain. 

For memory softly lifts tho veil 
Which hath fallen dimly over the past, 

And my heart sends forth a bitter wail. 

While tho burning tears fall thick and fast. 


Away, far off is a joyous scene. 

Gladdened by forms I know full well; 

Itut a trackless desert lies between, 

And a river wboeo flow is a solemn kaell. 
I call, but no answer comes again— 

I stretch my hands, but tho mirage flic*— 
I hear but the dull, monotonous riin, 

And nothing but darkness meets my eye*. 
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MY FOUR LOVES. 

THAN 8 LATE D FOB PETERSON** MAGAZINE. 

My first love! Where shall I find words to $ accord in a new love harmony—and I inwardly 
express the depth of that passion? How de- £ exclaimed, “Happy woman to be loved again!” 
scribe the delicious agitation of my senses when s with delight I welcomed my doubled bliss, and 
1 beard his voice, and the happiness which per- \ 1 loved them both. And now 1 scarcely knew 
Taded every fibre of my being as his glance met <! how to continue, for, some time after this, I 
mine? What wealth of tenderness did I not jj found that circumstances had thrown in my 
employ to beguile him into his own sweet smile? J; way another aspirant for my heart. Shall I 
Nevertheless, 1 must acknowledge, he was ugly. £ tell you what beautiful blue eyes he had—how 
But it was my first love. He was the first who $ gracious all his actions? Yes, since I have de- 
htd caused my heart to palpitate at his pleasure, t cided to confess the whole truth and to hold 
he was my beau ideal of all that was joyous, <i back nothing, I must avow that this passion 
for had he not opened to me a new existence? $ was not only one of the most piquant episodes 
Henceforward my happiness centered in him. <; of my life, but that it glided through my expe- 
All my heart was his; no sacrifice would have ;» rience like the ephemeral stars which traverse 
been felt such if ho required it. Every word $ the heavens without disturbing their grand har- 
of my love vibrated through me like a tender <: mony; thus my young love secured his place in 
melody. His glances, whether smiling or ten- \ my soul. For him was I prodigal of my sweetest 
der, were reflected in my soul with truest sym- \ caresses—I loved to watch the developments of 
pathy, and when his lips multiplied kisses on £ his first feelings—to appropriate his earliest 
my mouth, when his caressing arm circled my ^ sentiments, and feel they were all mine. Per- 
neck, when his hand played with my curls, £ suaded that the heart of a woman resembled 
my happiness bad reached the divine, for 1 im- \ a flower whose perfume is love, and that the 
agined that th is was bliss fit for angels. In \ addition of another object on whom to lavish 
his presence all the other emotions grow feeble. \ this treasure of sweetness but causes happy 
What cared I then for ties imposed by laws or < expansion similar to that of a plant under 
custom? The charms of society, the triumphs > bright influences, I did not resist this new 
of vanity had lost for me all their power. How l sentiment. I loved all three! 
many times when with him have I divested s Ah! If I could shade, in mystery what re- 
myself of ifiy ornaments, preferring his sim- § mains of my confession. If I could seal in the 
plest word of affection to all the intoxication \ bottom of my heart this last weakness of na- 
of the world’s flattery. In my abandon I would S ture, I would stop at this mystical number of 
throw the garland which had bound my tresses $ my first loves. But, alas! destiny is inexpli- 
under his feet. For his sake I would have cable. In spite of myself I was destined to 
dared all—for him I could have wearied heaven adore still another, one who, to my partial eyes, 
with petitions. How then could a rival affection was worthy to have come direct from heaven, 
enter my soul?. Beautiful as the cherubim who sustain the Vir- 

Must I avow it, though? A year of this in- \ gin’s veil, his small mouth was wreathed with 
toxicating bliss had scarcely passed, when an- > such smiles as Satan might have worn on his 
other sentiment gained entrance into my breast. \ first visit to our mother Eve, if indeed the devil 
I could not suppress, do what I might, the in- $ scorns not such means to accomplish his pur- 
terest inspired by this new claimant for my \ poses. His eyes wore the expression of volup- 
8 ympathy—for through my souvenirs of the s tuous innocence. I felt whilst gazing into them 
past he had no place in my regard, it was his s that there I could hope all, pardon all. Amiable, 
beautifully frank and candid expression which \ gentle, submitting to my caprices, ho lavished 
carried the citadel of my soul His were great i on me the softest endearments, whilst regarding 
dark eyes, wherein I sought and found a depth s me with the most touching tenderness. I could 
of tenderness never before revealed to my sense; \ not be with him and not love him; have I not 
and when his head reclined upon my bosom, and s s proved how impossible it was to do otherwise? 
his lips murmured my name, it seemed the first \ I could but succumb to my destiny! 
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But four! marvelous prodigality of a woman’s ^ 
heart! Is it not so? To love four at once! $ 
To make all happy with the same affection, s 
Showering on each equal favors, and receiving $ 
from each the same smile, the same caresses— $ 
and all this without, for one moment, causing \ 
the least disturbance in the sweet relations of £ 


our love! It is one of the incomprehensible 
mysteries that nature reveals alone to the heart 
of woman! Nevertheless, if you wish to soke 
this mystery, to know how I love them all, and 
how they love me, raise the curtain which coven 
my tableaux, and you will see 

“A MOTHER WITH HEE FOUR SONS.” 


LINES. 

BY C. M. 


Maks ready the dwelling for me— 

Make ready the chamber of stone— s 

What matters though narrow it be, 5 

And gloomy, and stifling, and lone? 5 

*Tfs only this vile, wretched clay < 

That tempts me forever to sin— < 

TWs only this body of flesh ^ 

That they shall lay off me within. « 

But I shall go hence to my home \ 

Where evil can taint me no more, 5 

Companion of angels and just— < 

Temptation and sorrow all o’er. \ 

Oh! I long, I long to bo ffco S 

Prom fetters that load me with sfn; < 

Make ready the dwelling for me 
That now I may lay them within. 

I cheerfully yield up my life, 

My errors and faults to atone; !; 

Make ready the dwelling for me— > 

Make ready the chamber of stone. \ 

Oh, coward soul! is this thy prayer ? $ 

Bather to Ood lift up thy eyee ' 


For strength to combat evil here, 

Than urge thy life a sacrifice. 

No readiness to die so ple&seth Him, 

As readiness to live to do His will; 

He measureth unto thee appointed day#— 

Thy round of duties thou hast yet to fill. 

Shrink not the task I thou const the victory win. 

Thy fetters strong?—they will be stronger yet! 
Ood did but fashion this pulsating day, 

In which the jewel of the mind to set 

That has dominion over flesh and sin. 

If the sore struggle bo but once begun, 

Ood gives his angels charge concerning thee, 
Until the final victory be won. 

Then let thy life a daily offering be— 

Its incense sweet unto thy God shall rise; 

The contrite spirit and the hnmble heart, 

He ioveth better than the sacrifice. 


“AT HOME.” 

BY PRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


At home to-night to memory; 

To thy pale phantoms, one and all; 

The sad, the slnfal, let them come 
And wave their white robes in my hall. 

Each unwept sin that’s stained my soul; 

Each sorrow that has turned me gray; 
Each hope that never saw the light; 

I’ll have a goodly company. 

Their day-cold feet upon the floor; 

Their icy fingers on my heart; 

Their eyeless sockets filled by fear; 

I will not at one horror start. 

Hero stands the ghost of some bright hour; 

My steps had almost took the way, 

The straight, direct, that leads to Tleaven, 
But in n broader went astray. 

And hers a first and hApless love. 

That wrung my very life-blood out; 


^ And hers the grief that sent to me 
^ Hell’s powerfulest of servants, Doubt, 

I And slighted counsels, unscourged faults, 
Good thoughts that never grew to deeds; 
Oh I memory, ’tls a mournful train, 
s Thy wan hand to my presence leads. 

\ I’ll set no royal bread and wine 

I To entertain these pleasant guests; 

The tsars and ashes of my soul 
Befit such high occasions best, 

> At home to-night to memory, 

< I will not dodge one hostess duty, 

\ But grasp each cold and floshless pais, 

| And jocund feast these things of beauty. 

) Hat ’tls a glorious, festive eceae, 

> My brain turns wild, my eyee an gUsinf 

s Ilelpl io! the morn’s glad feet are nigh, 

\ And on their flitting forms Fm goring. 
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BT GABRIELLB III. 

It is & drawing-room in a fashionable quarter ^ creme, that she lacked one thing. And now the 
of the city, and in it are seated Mr. Linklepan J bride sat revolving the subject in her mind. 


and his two weeks’ bride; an open door giving 
view of the breakfast-room beyond, with its 
dainty tete-a-tete equipage of china and silver. 
Mr. Linklepan, notwithstanding the most par¬ 
tial believer in his juvenility could not deny 
that he belonged to the class of elderly gentle¬ 
men, yet presents a genial, fresh appearance; 
an expression peculiarly free-hearted and un¬ 
suspicious being a characteristic of his face. 
One glance at his bride will convince the most 
stoical that Mr. Linklepan is not to blame for 
his desertion of the single brotherhood, even 
her lady-friends admitting that she is a perfect 
“little darling.” 

Mr. Linklepan, before his marriage, had lived 
a jovial, careless life, being looked upon by 
those who shared his acquaintance as the prince 
of good fellows. He, therefore, knew little of 
housekeeping, and had ambled along in easy 
fashion, trusting to fate and his cook to pro¬ 
vide him with a good dinner—his expectations 
being sometimes realised, more frequently dis¬ 
appointed. When this “good, easy man” found 
that Miss Polly Burton was inevitably to become 
his wife, he knew the programme must be 
changed. So he bought a fashionable house in 
a fashionable neighborhood, gave the tarnish¬ 
ing thereof to a fashionabl^upholsterer, who 
chancing for a marvel to possess good t&ste, the 
result was eminently satisfactory. But, alas! 
here Mr. Linklepan was stranded. He must 
provide himself with servants. So, betaking 
himself to an Intelligence Office, which held out 
unheard-of inducements in ith advertisement, 
our worthy gentleman picked out the stoutest 
specimen he could find for a cook, being the 
victim of a vague impression that a fat woman 
must necessarily possess a thorough knowledge 
of the entente; selected for a chambermaid the 
most comely young woman that presented her¬ 
self; and hired a pluffy, red-faced personage as 
coachman, on the ground that the latter looked 
»s if he “knew horses.” 

Mrs. Linklepan, upon arriving in her new 
home, thought it perfect, until assured by her 
friend, Mrs. Jatterby, who prided herself upon 
belonging to what she styled the creme de la 


s while her husband affected the perusal of the 
$ morning paper, but in fact giving, as was pro- 
5: per, the larger share of glances to his bride. 

The lady in question sat playing with the tassels 
$ of her dress awhile; then said, 

$ “Linky, dear, I am delighted with every- 
s thing. There is but one want to be supplied.” 
$ “Name it, my life,” chivalrously answered 
^ the husband. 

s “ Mrs. Jatterby says we must have a footman; 
$ that nobody can pretend to belong to the ton 
^ unless they do.” 

$ “Very well, my dear; I’ll advertise this very 
•i da 7” 

s “Thank you, the dearest Linky that ever 
ijwas!” returned Mrs. Linklepan, with a grati- 
£ fied air. “ But you muBt specify that none but 
i an Englishman need apply; for the Irish are 
| so awkward! And there’s another thing Mrs. 

\ Jatterby mentioned: he must certainly-” 

jj here the speaker blushed and hesitated. 

^ “Have a stylish livery, I suppose you mean 
ji to say.” 

jj “Of course; but beside that he must pos- 
| sess-” 

^ “Unexceptionable references, certainly!” 
j> “Nonsense! I never believed you could be 
!• so stupid. I really think you are doing it on 
^ purpose.” 

s “Why, my love?” with an appearance of un- 
ij affected bewilderment on the part of the gentle- 
l man thus accused. 

^ “Well then—since yon won’t understand—he 
s must have unexceptionable calves! Mrs. Jat- 
$ terby says so.” 

^ As Mrs. Linklepan pronounced the obnoxious 
$ word, she looked prettily confused, and Mr. Lin- 
^ klepan, leaning back in his chair, embarked in 
^ a genial ha, ha, ha! which lasted for some time, 
s The first individual that presented himself 
$ in answer to Mr. Linklepan’s advertisement, 
^ chanced to combine, in perfection, the tr&di- 
i* tional attributes of a “flunkey.” He was tall, 
$ stout, and possessed a thorough cockney accent, 
s In reply to Mr. Linklepan’s interrogations he 
^ answered, that “H’ingland” was “h’originally” 
$ his “’ome,” where he had “h’occerpied” the 
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position of a confidential servant to the “Mar- 
kis of Devonshire.” 

“I should also like to have you take charge 
of my cellar, which I keep stocked with wines 
of all kinds,” remarked Mr. Linklepan, with 
considerable pride; for to be looked upon as a 
connoisseur in this part of a gentleman's edu¬ 
cation (?) was one of his few hobbies. 

“Ccrtingly, sir. H’l h’am h’accustomed not 
h’only to the duties of a footman, but those 
h’of a butler h’also.” 

“Very well. But Thomas—you say that’s 
your name—you are perfectly sober, I sup¬ 
pose?” 

“Bless your ’eart, sir!” with a laugh of scorn 
at any other view of the subject; “I never 
drinks nothin’ but beer, sir; and that draw’d 
very mild.” 

“What wages have you received?” 

“Well, sir; when I was h’at the Markis of 
Devonshire’s I got ten poun’ a month, with 
perksits.” 

“Ah!” returned Mr. Linklepan, in a dis¬ 
mayed tone; “I should never think of giving 
over fifteen dollars.” 

At this, Thomas, with a scornful air, was 
about to depart, when Mary, the one Mr. 
Linklepan had selected in behalf of her good 
looks, entered. Sho was the very ideal of a 
housemaid: rosy, neat, plump, and cheerful. 
Mrs. Linklepan, who, with her own eyes, had 
watched the above presented applicant enter, 
had internally remarked, that, as far as she 
could judge under the ciroumstances, she was 
sure his calves would please even the fasti¬ 
dious Jatterby, had sent Mary to impart this 
information to Mr. Linklepan in a whisper. 
Now Thomas, albeit he was of a mercenary 
disposition, and had made up his mind that 
Mr. Linklepan was a gentleman that might be 
imposed upon to almost any extent, could ap¬ 
preciate beauty as well as his betters, and, upon 
Mary’s appearance, immediately made up his 
mind to enter Mr. Linklepan’s service. 

“Well, sir,” said the former, “h’upon re¬ 
flection h’l've concluded to take h’up your 
h’offer, though h’l must h’allow h’it’s far be¬ 


neath my h’cxpectations.” \ 

And that very day Thomas entered upon his j 
new duties. For some weeks everything went \ 
on smoothly. Mr. Linklepan came home to \ 
well-cooked dinners, and Mrs. Linklepan was j 
convinced that their household economy was S 
faultless; her friend, Mrs. Jatterby, having \ 
deigned to signify her approbation of Thomas, j 
nothing was wanting to complete her satis- > 
faction. At this stage, Mrs. Linklepan suggested \ 


to her husband that it was but right and hos¬ 
pitable that they should give a family dinner, 
whereat the relatives on both sides should be 
present. To this plan Mr. Linklepan heartily 
agreed, and, upon the day selected for its cele¬ 
bration, remarked, 

“I think I’ll inquire of Thomas into the 
state of my cellar. So when I go down town, 
if there’s anything needed, I can order it. 
For you know, Polly, if there ever was a man 
that enjoyed a bottle of good wine, it’s your 
father.” 

At this moment Thomas presenting himself, 
the speaker inquired, “How many bottles are 
there left of that old sherry, Thomas?” 

“H’l’ll go h’and see, sir,” answered this 
valuable domestic. 

The latter presently returned with the intel¬ 
ligence that there was just “’alf a dozen, sir.'' 

“Bless me, Thomas, you must be dreaming 
I counted two dozen the last time I was down,” 
ejaculated the gentleman, in dismay. 

“That may be, sir. But h’if you knows 
h’enpything of wines, you knows there’s nothin’ 
so likely to bust h’as h’old sherry, sir. HTre 
knowed a dozen of bottles a day to bust in the 
Markis of Devonshire’s cellars, and nothin’ 
thought about it.” 

Notwithstanding this illustrious case in point, 
Mr. Linklepan looked considerably ruffled; but 
with an attempt at playfulness remarked, 

“I believe, Thomas, you mentioned that you 
were perfectly sober?” 

“H’in course, sir,” with an offended air. 
“H’as I told you before, h’l never drinks no¬ 
thin’ but beer, and that draw’d very mild.” 

“I dare say it’s all right, dear,” interposed 
Mrs. Linklepan. * 

“Very well! But, Thomas, you must bo more 
careful id future.” 

“Can’t promise, sir!” returned the latter, 
with imperturbable composure; “the naturb’of 
wine is to bust bottles. H’if they busts they 
busts, h’and that’s the h’end on ’em.” 

We trust the reader has no dislike to scenes 
in low life, as we wish him to descend from the 
parlor to the cellar for a few moments, that he 
may be an eye witness of the curious circum¬ 
stances under wbioh wine refuses to remain 
bottled any longer. 

Thomas, who fills the double office of footman 
and butler, is seen descending the cellar stair*, 
holding a lighted candle in ono hand; while with 
the other he assists Mary, whom he has induced 
to keep him company, ever and anon bestowing 
upon the digits of the latter an affectionate 
squeeze. Having reached terra firt*a % ThomM 
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bays with a monarch-of-all-I-survey kind of* 
air, \ 

“Now, Mary, you just take this h’ere seat < 
and make yourself comfatble. ’Ere’s a bit h’ol $ 
cracker h’and cheese, vich h’l takes h’it alters \ 
grees well with a glass o’ wine.*’ \ 

“But la, Tom, where’s the wine to come | 
from?” innocently inquires Mary. \ 

“Now don’t be a silly,” elegantly retorts the j 
latter. “ Don’t you see h’it h’all h'around h f us ?” j 
“Is it the masther’s wine ye’d be taking?” 5 
inquires his companion. \ 

Thomas scornfully, “H’in course h’it h’is.” 5 
“But he’ll find it out, shure.” j 

“Not h’at h’all, my dear,” returns Thomas, \ 
with a grin, “ the bottles bust.” ^ 

80 saying, this last scans the prospect and J 
soliloquizes, “Drank Madeira last week, tired % 
0 ’ that. Sherry’s a perticler fave’rit h’of mine, $ 
but must leave some o’ that for the h’old gent. J 
H’l’U take Port. Say, Mary, do you h’approve 5 
my choice?” | 

But Mary’s Irish honesty revolts from “mak- ^ 
ing free,” as she calls it, with the masther’s wine. < 
Thomas, being troubled with no such scruples, \ 
scientifically draws the cork and applies the $ 
bottle to his lips. Having disposed of its en- !: 
tire contents, he smacks his lips with infinites 

relish and remarks, ^ 

“Mary, you don’t know what you misses.” J 

“It’s enjoyin’ yesself ye seems to be!” ex- \ 
claimed Mary, astonished at the cool audacity ^ 
of her associate. $ 


and in the most out-of-the-way localities, made 
him an appendage excessively inconvenient; 
but as the man showed himself honest and 
sober, these weaknesses were more readily toler¬ 
ated. This was not the worst, however: for the 
little lady spent whole mornings in wondering 
how that fearful stain came upon her new silk 
dress; also why it was that her best bonnets 
became soiled in the lining so speedily; and in 
guessing why the stones of her jewelry were so 
frequently missing from their settings. Another 
cause of astonishment to the unsuspicious mind 
of Mrs. Linklepan, was the rapid disappearanoe 
of her pomades. 

“One would think I laid upon the article, in¬ 
stead of occasionally using it upon my hair,” 
she said to her husband, in recounting the 
above grievances; and then the little woman, 
who was one of the best creatures in the world, 
concluded with a sigh of resignation, that all 
these perplexities would be made plain to her 
“in another state of existence.” "VVliat a bless¬ 
ing it would be if all the doubtful questions 
which be-muddle mankind, could be disposed 
of in as satisfactory a manner! 

Presently summer was at hand. “We must 
leave town, of course,” said Mrs. Linklepan, to 
her husband. 

“Yes, my dear,” responded the gentleman, 
dutifully. “But where shall we go?” 

“Wherever the ton go. Mrs. Jatterby says 
the White Mountains are the thing, because it’s 
the fashion to study nature this year.” 


“There’s but one mouth in the world I likes | So the ton, together with Mr. and Mrs. Lin- 
better,” returns her bibulous companion, tap- S klepan, went to the White Mountains and stu¬ 
ping the mouth of the empty bottle; and then ^ died nature! Possibly in the looking-glass, 
gazing expressively at Mary’s lips. At which i At all events, young New York said it was a 
demonstration, Mary disappeared up the stairs \ great deal “bettah than Sawatogah.” Because 
with a little shriek of pleased alarm. ^ of the grandeur and beauty on every side! Not 

Plethoric cook from above, “Timmas, Tim- s at all, only the air was cooler, and they could 
mas, it’s a faintish feelin’ I hev in me stomach. $ “daunce” with so much greater comfort. But 
Bring up a bottle of Port, and one of Madeiry, s I am wandering. Let me set you down in Mr. 
’till I thry which shuits me the best.” \ Linklepan’s mansion, about six weeks after the 

“H’all right, cook! I’ll be along in a jiffy,” | master and mistress had left it. The latter had 
replies the accommodating Thomas. i confided their house to the tender mercies of 

And this is the way the bottles burst in more \ their domestics, who improved the opportunity 
oellars than one. $ to their hearts’ content. “There were sounds 

About this time Mrs. Linklepan began to have ^ of revelry by night,” and all kinds of enjoy- 
ber troubles. The pluffy coachman, selected by jj ments pursued in the day time. The flesh of 
her husband, was subject to fits of abstraction, ) the fat cook increased to such an extent, that 
during which he was apt to confound names, j it was with difficulty she waddled through 
numbers, etc., in a most singular manner; being \ the performance of her ordinary avocations, 
also impressed with the belief that the object ^ Thomas’ nose, as the result of constant bibu- 
of his life was to drive, he possessed a strong \ lation, assumed an intense rubicund red; the 
disinclination to stopping upon any account $ coachman, being left to himself, grew more ab- 
whatever; this, together with a propensity for l stracted than ever, and emerged from his medi- 
depositing Mrs. Linklepan at the wrong place, t tations upon those occasions only when he found 
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it necessary to declare it as his opinion, that $ year, the cook had ambitiously arrayed herself 
4 ‘them horses were a-eatin’ their head off,” $ in this worthy lady’s choicest brocade, which, 
which remark must be presumed to contain ^ of course, refusing to meet about the capacious 
some truth not appreciable by ordinary intel- J person of the borrower, this last had covered 
lects. Mary, who still retained some of her na- s the deficiency with the same lady’s cashmere 
tive honesty, occasionally expostulated against \ shawl; while upon her head, bedaubed with 
such a free and easy use of the goods which $ pomade, flourished Mrs. Linklepan’s bird-of- 
had been left in their charge, but was speedily $ paradise head-dress! Mary, after much per- 
hushed by the two ringleaders, viz: the pie- j suasion, had also suffered herself to be inducted 
thoric cook and Thomas the bibulous. \ into one of her mistress’ dresses, which, to con- 

“Timrnas,” said the cook, one day, “the onld ^ fess the truth, became her exceedingly, 
gintloman and his wife will be for cornin’ back s Thomas was in his glory. He had disposed of 
afore long! bad luck to ’em! And we’ll ax the $ the contents of one decanter, and was about to 
ladies and gintlemen from next door, (she meant | replenish it from a row of bottles upon a table 
the domestics,) and hey a grand tay-party for a s near at hand; while the pluffy coachman art 
finishin’ up like!” i* propped up against the wall, holding upon his 

This proposal was heartily seconded by s knees a plate brimming oyer with edibles, and a 
Thomas, who made arrangements accordingly. \ goblet of wine in his hand, oyer which he looked 
But the day of retribution was at band. Mr. i; in an abstracted manner, occasionally spilling 
and Mrs. Linklepan, becoming weary of the i; the same without any perceptible reason, and 
study of nature, resolved to return home, for a \ advancing inaudible opinions, to which no one 
short time at least: and the very evening that ? paid the slightest attention, 
had been selected for the “tay-party” found ji Mary, looking up, saw her master and mis- 
them in town. Our couple ascending the steps >' tress in the door-way, and directed attention 
of their home, found the street door ajar, and, \ to them by a loud scream, when as pretty a 
as they entered, Mr. Linklepan remarked, ji tableau ensued as one would wi&h to see. The 
“It appears to me our servants are rather ^ guests made their exits as quickly as possible; 
uproarious for a respectable house.” So say- i and Mr. Linklepan, recovering from his amaze- 
ing, he opened the drawing-room door, from ^ ment, sternly demanded the why and wherefore 
whence the sounds of revelry proceeded. The if of the vision that had greeted him. Thomas, 
scene that met the gaze of our worthy gentle- ^ nowise disconcerted, waved his hand and bow¬ 
man and his wife transfixed them at once, $ ing profoundly, replied, 

Thomas and the cook, not considering the apart- ^ “ Yerry ’appy to see you, sir. We were h’only 

ment ordinarily used handsome enough for tho s consoling h’ourBelves on your h’absence by a 
occasion, had turned the drawing-room for the $ little society.” 

nonce into a refectory. And the massive chan- $ “Woman!” gasped Mrs. Linklepan, address- 
delier shed light from its six burners upon a s her audacious representative of the cuisine, 
repast that would not have disgraced the most $ “by what authority do you wear my articles of 
sumptuous occasion. The board was heaped { apparel ?” 

with “delicates,” which the redoubtable Thomas ^ “You see, mum,” replied the one thus ad- 
had ordered from tho dealer from whom Mr. $ dressed, or dressed, whichever you please, tarn- 
Linklcpan was wont to purchase supplies, and $ ing of an enraged red, and pointing to Mary, 
which, of course, had been credited to the latter. ^ “I put them on to plaie her, mum, intirely.” 
White grapes, and red, great yellow bergamots, s Poor Mary, thus accused, could reply only by 
oandied fruits, together with viands of more ^ sobs. In the meantime Mr. Linklepan was em- 
solid nature, were tastefully arranged upon the \ ployed in denouncing Thomas, who received liii 
table; while in Mrs. Linklepan's superb decan- $ reproaches with the dignified reply, 
ters sparkled wine of Mr. Linklepan’s best. $ “Ef h'l don’t suit you, sir, you can pay me 
Grouped about this display were Mr. Linkle- \ my wages h’and let me go.” 
pan’s servants, together with the “ladies and \ “Pay you your wages, you rascal!” returned 
gintlemen” from next door, and one or two $ his master. “Out of my eight immediately." 
other guests invited to do honor to the occa- £ “Very well,” rejoined Thomas, with compo- 
sion. Mrs. Linklepan, as she gazed, gained on $ sure, “you may h’expect a summings h'on the 
the 8pot the knowledge in reference to her ij mornin’, sir;” and then, for the first time, be- 
wardrobe, for whioh she had imagined herself $ coming facetious, “he laid his finger aside of 
destined to wait until “another state of exist- < his nose,” a la St. Nioholas, and withadiabe- 
ence.” For, notwithstanding the season of the s lical grin remarked. 
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“You will perceive, sir, h’l never drinks $ 
nothin’ but beer, h’and that draw’d very mild.” I; 

Mary, in her distress, followed her quondam \ 
suitor into the hall, and sobbed out, \ 

“Shure your not laving me, Thomas, and I $ 
in sich trouble?” i 

“Can’t be ’elped, my dear,” returned this \ 
worthy, whose admiration, like that of many jj 
of his betters, was good-for-nothing in rough $ 
weather. “H’accidents will ’appen. H’l can \ 
h’only h’advise you to keep cooL” And with ^ 
this piece of consolation he vanished. ^ 

Mrs. Linklepan, justly indignant, discharged i 
Mary, who was the most innocent of the party, ^ 
on the spot; also the cook, in spite of her pro- < 
testations, that much against her “ wushes” she ^ 
had been “injuced” to join the others. $ 

The coachman, who from his corner had gazed' 


upon the scene unmoved, giving vent to one 
ejaculation only, to wit: 

“Oh! my eye! Did inybody iver behold the 
likes of this?” was retaiifed from a sense that, by 
no possible contingency, could he have assisted 
the rest to accomplish their breach of trust. 

When Mrs. Linklepan related her misfortunes 
to the Jatterby, the only sympathy she received 
was embodied in the ensuing sentence. 

. “Just what you might have expected, chert . 
The ton always employ housekeepers.” 

So Mrs. Linklepan obtained the appendage 
in question, and is more cheated than ever, but 
so dexterously that a lengthy experience only 
will render her conscious of the fact. 

Mr. Linklepan superintends his wines in per¬ 
son, and hurls anathemas at every opportunity 
upon the race of “flunkeys” at large. 


THE SUMMERS. 

BY HAST *. WILCOX. 


On! the Summers! the golden-gleaming Summers! 

The divine, shining Summers of years ago! 

How this music brings back the Summers— 

The Summers full of sunsets, that faded long ago! 

How this ransic, this rich, impassioned music 
Thrills even the dead dust of years that were— 

Bringing up the Summers, the glorious, perished Summers, 
Each warm and shining from its silent sepulchre. 

Blue, dewy mornings, resonant with robins— 

Still, intense glories of burning August noons— 

Vast, whispering forests—sunny clover-meadows— 
Amber-shining sunsets of long-forgotten Junes— 

Harvest-moons looking on lakes full of lilies— 

Midnights—with soft sounds of whispering rain— 


% Oh! the Summers! the golden-gleaming Summers 1 
| Never such Summers will bloom for ns again. 

I Why? Has the sky’s blue really fhded? 
n Are the rich forests less green than of old? 
s Has the sweet bobolink’s carol grown plaintive? 

I £ Have the years tarnished the sunset’s red gold? 

t No! Nature yearly reneweth her beauty, 

^ Each time resplendent as ever before. 

But onr own youth, that made all things look glorious, 
Sweet youth is gone, and returnsth no more I 

There seems a want now In the regal Summer— 

Somo incompleteness that brings a nameless pain; 

But on the hills where Summer is eternal, 

$ We shall walk hand in hand with our loet youth again. 

/ 


ROBE HER FOR THE BRIDAL. 

BY HE8TEB C. LAUREATE. 


Twm the orange flowers, and braid 
Pearls among her hair! 

Twine the flowers ere they fkde, 
Braid the pearls with care; 

For my darling and my pride 
Qoes from me this day a bride. 

Ready are the robes so costly, 

Rich are they, and rare, 

Let the satin foiling softly 
Make her seem more fair. 

She has won the Lord de Vere— 
Hasten 1 he will soon be here. 

Once she said she ne'er would wed 
Edward. Lord de Vere. 

Oh I but the words were Idly said, 

VOL. XXXIX.—81 


For the bridal day is here; 

And her early dream Is remembered not; 

It is well for me that she forgot. 

For in the breast of the Lord de Vere 
Dwells a secret of days long past; 

He will wed my child, I hare nought to foar, . 

My secret is safe at last I 
Hasten to robe her in spotless white, 

Then harry her quickly from my sight. 

For did yon not see the marble-like hue 
Of her face, as she passed ns by? 

And the pleading look in her eyes of bine; 

Did you hear the weary sigh? 

Hasten the bridal! I will not fear— 

She will sigh no more when Lady de Vera 
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BT FRANK LIE BBNBDICT. 


“Satan shall be loosed out of his prison,” 
read old Prudenoe Ledyard, in the nasal tone 
she considered best adapted to serious subjects.; 
“loosed out of his prison,” she repeated, look¬ 
ing up from the great Bible whioh was open at 
a chapter in Revelations, and gazing sternly at 
hpr grandson, who vainly tried to smother a 
yawn. “This is the time, and he’s got posses¬ 
sion of you, Martin, I know he has!” she con¬ 
tinued, in a sharp, irate voice, which formed a 
ludicrous contrast to the dolorous solemnity ef 
the tone in which she had read the unpleasant 
information above set down. 

“I don’t care,” said Martin. 

“Oh, you bad boyl” exclaimed his grand¬ 
mother. 

Prudence Ledyard had been a stern, hard 
woman all her life, ruling those about her with 
a rod of iron; and many times impelled to 
severity from a mistaken sense of duty. Her 
husband, a weak, sickly body, who prized quiet 
more than anything, had been glad to yield his 
will for the sake of peace; gladder still, proba¬ 
bly, to creep into his grave and lie there undis¬ 
turbed. 

She had one son, who, after years of patient 
•endurance, married without her consent a girl 
whom she saw fit to detest. Of course Prudence 
never forgave that. The wife died while Martin 
was very young, and the husband followed soon. 

He sent for his mother when he was on his 
death-bed and besought her to take care of his 
boy. Even in that moment, Prudence was true 
to the belief and principle which had regulated 
her whole life. 

“I forgive you,” she said; “but I never can 
forget your disobedience and wrong doing. I 
will take your child. When he is old enough to 
judge between duty and disobedience, he must 
make his choice or leave my house. My pro¬ 
perty is in my own hands; it is doubtful if I 
ever give him any. You will leave enough to 
pay for bis support and his education until he 
is grown up; after that, he must provide for 
himself.” 

She took the child home with her, and not 
many weeks after her son died and was buried; 
so that, with the exception of the boy, Prudence 
Ledyard was alone in the world. But that did 
not seem in the least to soften her heart. 

468 


5 The boy throve and grew apace, learned ts 
| laugh when his grandmother flashed her dark 

I 1 glances at him, and in that child Prudence Led¬ 
yard had at last found a spirit which she could 
neither quell nor make afraid. 

When he oould scarcely lisp, he would dispute 
her commands; and the first time she attempted 
| to punish him, he went into a spasm of rage 
s,really frightfal in one of his years, and so be- 
| labored and threatened with his boyish tongue, 
l that she retreated from him with the oonvictios 
s that he was literally “possessed,” according to 
| her interpretation of the quaint Scripture phra- 

I seology. 

She never gave up the belief. She had not 
^ loved the child before, he resembled his mother 
^ too much; but after that she put him as far 
< away as possible from the cold winter of her 
l heart. Perhaps it was a Larder struggle than 
\ any previous one of the sort had been; butPru- 
s dence did not relinquish her design, 
j But Martin was a tough-shelled, obstinate 
s little nut. At the bottom he had feeling enough, 
s but he learned early to hide it; and he met few 
$ who called forth the concealed richness of affeo- 
J: tion and tenderness beneath his cold exterior. 

\ He had always known that his grandmother 
$ did not love him, felt it long before he could 
i; reason upon the matter, for children can do that 
ji But in all the gloom of Prudence Ledyard’i 
$ dwelling the boy grew and flourished; shouted 
and laughed at his play under the apple trees; 
\ while Prudence sat in her room busy with her 
J knitting, and frowned as the bursts of merri- 
| ment rang through her chamber, which was so 
^ little accustomed to such tones, that the echoes 
£ repeated them in a sort of cold surprise. 

I She was well to do in the world, but she kept 
only one servant, nevertheless, changing fre¬ 
quently because no human hand-maiden could 
«; ever have satisfied her ideas—and assisting 
5 herself, agreeable to the instincts of her New 
£ England blood, in all sorts of household labor. 

S Martin had to take care of the garden and feed 
£ the pig; the former was a rather pleasant task 
| than otherwise; bat Martin’s soul revolted as 
| far as the pig was concerned, although he never 
^ refused to obey where work was concerned. 

\ He became a fair student in time, a tall, 
l manly boy, who would have been pleasant to 
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look upon in the eyes of any relative less grim It fretted Prudence Ledyard’s soul to see the 
and obstinate than was Mrs. Ledyard. : young girl go by her house surrounded by her 

Still, for good or for worse, the odd pair little troop of scholars, looking so gay and 
clung together until Martin's school days were happy. Prudence said sbe always expected to 
over, and it became time for him to think what j see a thunderbolt strike her in the midst of her 
business he should choose. As a matter of i vanity and sin. 

oourse, that discussion excited a war. PriT- j She railed so much and so loudly against the 
dence inclined to one thing, Martin to another; \ offender that Martin’s interest was aroused. He 
she pulled him ferociously in one direction, j made it convenient to obtain a sight of Norah, 
and he struggled as obstinately in an opposite J and, as nine young men out of ten would have 
course. $ done, fell desperately in love. He easily ob- 

As usual, Prudence Ledyard was discomfited. $ tained an introduction, and, before long, he was 
Martin had his will, and that led him to accept ^ quite intimate at the little cottage, 
a place in a large mercantile establishment s Norah had few friends, and it would not have 
owned by an old friend of his father. Pru- j been in female nature to have been otherwise 
dence was so deeply incensed, so outraged at ^ than pleased with the attentions of a young 
the idea of being beaten, that she fully made $ man as agreeable and kind as he was. 
up her mind to turn the young man out ofi* Naturally, not many weeks elapsed before 
doors; but still she did not do it, although $ some of Prudence’s familiars came to her with 
everybody who knew her expected nothing less ij the news that her grandson had been fascinated 
than a total rupture between them. •; by that bold and designing girl. Mrs. Ledyard 

Martin succeeded well in his new position, i was nearer fainting than often happened with 
He was clear-headed, industrious, and faithful, > her iron frame, so gaunt and lean that there 
and those qualities gained him the respect and \ did not seem to be one particle of flesh to 
esteem of his employer. At the end of eighteen \ spare. 

months, he held a very responsible place, and ij It was almost the hour for Martin’s return, 
received a good salary. 

If Martin had only cared for her property she 
would have rejoiced; that weakness would have 
given her a hold upon him: but ho did not; ^determined, and that any attempt at coercion 
she might have bestowed it all upon the first \ would be fraught with the most fatal effects, 
stranger she met, and he would only have > By way of working off her extra excitement, 
laughed. She hod overtaught her lesson, and s she busied herself about the tea-table, and, 
so thoroughly convinced him that he need ex- s from the terrible clatter amon& the dishes, she 
pect nothing from her, that he would hardly > must have relieved her feelings somewhat. Pru- 
bave accepted money had she offered it. ^ dence’s meals were wont to be plain, but upon 

He came of age at last, no very important s that occasion, she appeared especially deter- 
event in his life, although he gained possession $ mined to mortify her grandson’s appetite. Then 
of the few hundreds left from his inheritance. | too, he was late; waiting added fuel to the 
Prudence hated mightily to give it np; and, J flame, and, by the time he entered the house, 
Worse than all, he never would tell her where $ Prudence’s passion was at white heat, 
he had placed it. . | “I &m sorry I am so late,” he said, plea- 

That summer, a school for little mites not far \ santly; “but I could not get away before.” 
beyond their A, B, C’s, was opened near Mrs. | Prudence sat in her stiff-backed chair. 
Ledyard’s dwelling, by one of the prettiest girls | “I have had my tea,” sbe said; “help your- 
the town had ever boasted, the only daughter i self to such as you can find.” 
of a poor widow lady who'hoped thus to eke ^ Martin complied good-naturedly enough, 
out their slender income. $ although he was very hungry and tired, and 

Prudence Ledyard conceived a mortal de- $ had hoped the old lady would expect that, and 
testation and horror of Norah Mason before $ provide him with something unusually palat- 
■he had ever exchanged three words with her. s able. He found biscuits like stones, cold tea, 
In the first place, the widowed mother was an < and the fire out. 

invalid, and Prudence hated people who conld $ “Really,” said Martin, “this is not a very 
not work-^she always ascribed it to indolence, jj tempting meal, grandmother.” 
and nothing could change her opinion. Besides, $ “Go to ftorah Mason,” ejaculated she; “per- 
worse than all, the girl was a beauty, and, as a s haps she'll give you something better.” 
crowning sin, she wore her hair in curls. i Prudence thought to confound him by that 


s She had no time to reflect, or she would cer- 
> tainly have been wise enough to have remem- 
S bered that opposition only made him more 
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outburst and her knowledge of his actions, but 
Martin absolutely laughed. 

“So I will,” said he; “she makes capital 
muffins. Good-by, grandmother.” 

“Stop!” shouted Prudence; but he had his 
hat on his head, and left the house without 
paying the slightest attention to her imperious 
command. 

Martin did not come until quite late. The 
first sight that met him was his grandmother, 
seated by the fire, in a costume more picturesque 
than common. 

She was arrayed for bed; most people undress 
by way of preparation: Prudence did no such 
thing. She wore a brown quilt, a red flannel 
wrapper, and over that a short night-gown with 
tight sleeves. Qn her head she sported a cap 
with a border at least a quarter of a yard in 
width, lying limp and flat on her forehead, under 
which her spectacles peeped out, and gave her, 
as she sat in her great chair, very much the ap¬ 
pearance of an enormous white owl ensconced 
in a hollow tree. 

The moment Martin set eyes upon her, he 
knew that she was in battle array, and prepared 
himself at once for the encounter. 

“A pretty time to come in,” said Prudence. 
“Ain’t you ashamed of yourself to keep an old 
woman up this way?” 

“It is only eleven, grandmother, and you 
have never been in the habit of sitting up for 
me.” 

“I don’t choose to go to bed and leave my 
doors open that I may be robbed or murdered!” 

“I am sorry,” said Martin, mildly. 

That irritated her beyond endurance, and she 
uncorked her wrath and poured it down upon 
him. Martin stood quite unmoved until she 
began to denounce Norah in terms more em¬ 
phatic than lady-like; then he assumed the de¬ 
fensive, although not so far forgetting himself 
as to employ either unkind or insolent language. 

“What do you know about her?” he asked. 

“Enough, and too much,” said Prudenoe; 
“a bold-faced little hussy, and I’ll tell her so.” 

Sho narrated every scandalous story that had 
originated from envy of the girl’s loveliness— 
she railed and ranted until Martin grew pale 
with suppressed anger. 

“Have you done?” he demanded. 

She was quite out of breath and could not 
answer; but her night-cap border shook defiance 
still. 

“Let me tell you one thing,” he continued; 
“Norah Mason has promised to mirt-ry me, it 
ill becomes you to be the first to assail your 
grandson's future wife.” 


“You shall not!” exclaimed Prudence; “I 
will not permit it.” 

“I am not accustomed to being defeated,” he 
replied; “this violence is uselessl For shame, 
grandmother, to aoouse a poor girl of whom 
you know nothing.” 

• “She’s an outrageous flirt,” said Prudence; 
“she always has a lot of young men about her— 
she walks with them at all hours. If you marry 
her you never touch a penny of mine,” she cried, 
at last. 

“I never expected it, and don’t wish it,” he 
replied. 

“But I did,” she said, hoping to influence 
him in that way; “I meant to give you every¬ 
thing!” 

“Thank you, grandmother; keep it for some 
one who would be more grateful.” 

“You shall leave my house,” she cried, ex¬ 
cited to the last degree by her failure. 

“As soon as you please; I have only lived 
with you because it did not seem right to 1cst« 
you alone.” 

“If you marry her you shall go-” 

“I shall marry her, and I will go,” he inter¬ 
rupted, changing the auxiliary to suit his view 
of the case. 

Prudence softened a little. She did not with 
him to leave her house; she hoped to change bis 
resolution, and she had a wife already chosen 
for him. 

For that night it ended in a drawn battle. 
Prudence retired to meditate her plans at lei¬ 
sure, and Martin went up to his room, forgetting 
all annoyance in the heavenly words Norah bad 
whispered that evening. 

Martin remained in the house, and for several 
weeks there was a suspension of open hostili¬ 
ties, although Prudence was working hard to 
gain her ends. 

She and her tabbies set upon the girl; they 
watched her, they repeated her words, they 
magnified her slightest act into an atrocity, 
they roused a terrible excitement against the 
poor creature, but still Martin remained con¬ 
stant. 

He received anonymous letters which were 
burned unread. Nothing was of any avail; hot 
Prudence would not be foiled. 

At last, a story came to her ears, manufac¬ 
tured by one of her own set, which she readily 
believed, and, with that for a motive, she de¬ 
termined to break up Norah's school. A thing 
of that sort is not difficult to do. Just when 
the girl began to hope for better days the blow 
came; her scholars deserted her; her friends 
stood aloof. 
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Into the bargain, Prudence Ledyard forced $ They had been married two years. One little 
herself into the house, and overwhelmed both \ blossom lay in Norah’s arms, and the presence 
mother and daughter with an account of their j: of that child filled Martin's measure of bliss! 
enormities, leaving them horrified and heart- i He was successful in his business, happy in his 
broken. \ home; truly he could well afford to spend a 

Home went Prudence, satisfied that she had j little pity upon the solitary woman, who, years 
at last succeeded; Martin was not able to marry £ before, had shut him out of her heart, and re- 
then, the girl would be forced to leave the place. { ftised to admit even the natural ties of affection, 
But wise as she was, Prudence was out in her \ which should have made a bond between them, 
reckoning that time! $ Once or twice, Prudence Ledyard had met 

Martin had told the whole story to his em- $ Martin in the street during some of her rare 
ployer. His services had been rewarded by a $ visits into the town, but each time she turned 
partial partnership, and he found himself in a $ stubbornly away, refusing to notice the greeting 
position to satisfy the great wish of his heart. \ in his eyes, and in imagination firmly shaking 
When he went home that night he had heard \ the dust from her feet, lest it should be that in 
everything, and Prudence, sitting in state to { which he had trodden. 

eiyoy her triumph, was amazed to see her con- ^ She heard, in spite of herself, of his pros- 
duct put before her in its true light. He told $ perity and happiness; but the bitterest drop 
her of his intentions, his new prosperity, and $ was to find that Norah had taken an enviable 
then prepared to depart. $ position in the pleasant society of the town, was 

“Good-by, grandmother,” he said ; “if the \ courted and made much of, had Sunday schools 
time ever comes th*H you repent this wicked- i; under her charge, and was considered altogether 
ness, we may be fViends again; if you ever need j: perfection by everybody who knew her. 
help, be sure I shall be first to grant it; but $ “Pride goeth before a fall,” quoted Prudence, 
otherwise I will never enter your house. You ^ and not ^content with such denunciatory pas- 
have driven from you the last member of your £ sages as she could remember, hunted the Bible 
family; the rest died while you were at enmity l over to find others, and hurled them all at Norah. 
with them! Y~ou are alone now, you are grow- ? Indeed she read those verses so constantly that 
mg an old woman; think of these things.” I the volume opened naturally to them. 

He went away, and Prudence Ledyard was ^ The blow fell at last, and a terrible one it 
left alone in the dwelling which her hard nature * vras. Prudence had a horror of beggars. She 
had made so desolate. She did not repent; ? was charitable enough in her own way, gave 
firmly as ever did she believe herself in the < liberally to the heathen; but any luokless va- 
right, and that those who opposed her were \ grant that stopped at her door in search of food 
sinners beyond the hope of pardon. \ or clothing, was certain to be driven away with 

Before autumn came, Martin married Norah \ contumely and threats. 

Mason. The slanders died a natural death and \ One day, an old man stopped and begged for 
were forgotten. The young couple found them- i; a crust of bread and something to wear. He 
selves established in a pleasant house in the s was sick, he said, bad fever and terrible chills, 
best part of the town, and Martin's new posi- \ Would she help him? 

tion brought about him a circle of valuable i “Go work,” said Prudence, and ordered him 
friends. They were very happy; but both of s away. He pleaded for some time, assured her 
them would gladly have done something that \ that he was in want; but she insisted upon be- 
might have brightened the life of the stern, old \ lieving that he would pawn anything she might 
woman. \ give him for liquor, and, at last, exasperated 

Norah would willingly have gone to Prudence, \ beyond measure by his persistence, she put up 
and used her best endeavors to find a place in i; her two strong hands and fairly pushed him out 
her favor, but that Martin refused to permit; of the door, and heard him pass moaning into 
not that he cherished any animosity against his ^ the street. 

grandmother, but because he was certain that | She was not well that night, her head ached, 
Norah would be received with insult, and that \ a most unusual malady with her, and somehow 
such a step would only harden Prudence still i> the pleadings of that poor wretch sounded in 
more against them. % her ears in spite of all her efforts to forget them. 

Life went on smiling and bright to the young $ She could neither read nor sleep, and it was 
pair. Mrs. Mason resided with them, and, with $ almost dawn before she forgot her disoomfort in 
a removal from poverty and trouble, her health ^ restless dreams. 

rapidly improved. $ The next morning she was well again, and 
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went about her daily duties, satisfied with her- £ 
self, aud totally forgetful of the poor beggar v 
who had bees driven from her door. | 

For nine days more did Prudenoe Ledyard go \ 
on in her old, hard fashion; then she fell ill. s 
No light malady, but a sickness which brought ^ 
her to her bed, and which, when the physician * 
gave it a name, frightened all her neighbors \ 
and friends from her house. { 

She had been seised with small-pox, and, at \ 
her age, there seemed little hope of recovery. j 
But Prudence did not die. The sickness was \ 
long and terrible, though, in her wild delirium, 5 
she could not tell who cared for and tended her. $ 
The orisU passed. She began to mend; but jj 
there she lay, a miserable wreck, a poor, de- s 
erepid old woman—Prudence Ledyard was > 
blind! 

When Prudenoe cried out in her despair, a \ 
sweet voioe answered her with consolation, and > 
quieted her at last. > 

“Who are you?” Prudenoe asked. j 

“Your nurse; the doctor sent me.” < 

“And haven’t you been afraid?” > 


“There was no danger for me; I had the dis¬ 
ease when a little child.” 

Days passed; but that gentle attendant did 
not quit her bedside, and, in her sweet teach¬ 
ings, Prudence Ledyard learned to view life 
differently. At last the old pride grew so sub¬ 
dued, that she asked for her grandson; and 
very soon he came. 

Then Prudence wept; and when he had com¬ 
forted her, she told him how kind that stranger 
had been, when old friends and neighbors stood 
aloof. 

“That nurse is Norah, my wife,” he whis¬ 
pered ; and when Prudence’s reeling senses re¬ 
covered from the shock, she heard their voiees 
in forgiveness, and felt the eool touch of Ne- 
rah’s tears. 

When Prudenoe Ledyard was able to leave 
her sick-room, she went away to her grandson's 
house, and there, in her blind helplessness, she 
found affection and care. 

Old as she was, Prudenae learned diany new 
lessons, and the hardness of her nature was so 
far softened that she proved a patient scholar. 


THE POET 

BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


Earth was fading from his vision, 

Death had clasped hie willing hand, 

As he passed the haunted portals 
Of the unknown, silent land. 

White-winged peace, within his chamber. 
Waved her pinions o’er the gloom, 

Ai*d the angels softly whispered 
In the dimly-lighted room. 

Then the poor who truly lovod him 
Laid him to his long, long rest, 

With his pale hands meekly folded 
O’er the lyre upon his breast. 


$ Not alone he passed Deaths River, 

n Lowly onea, long gone before, 

i All the children, too, who loved him, 

i Wait his coming on the ahore. 

> ’Twaa for them he lived and labored, 

{ Not the world his praise confessed; 

? But the poor and snfTrfng Meet him, 

| And he loved their praises best 

5 So the angels came to crown him, 

l While their bleesinga feU like rata; 

< And at last the poet-pilgrim 

•; Knew he had not lived in Tain. 




DREAMING AND DOING. 

BY W. 8. G AFfNEY. 


Trs well, perhaps, in childhood’s days 
To dream o’er life, and idly plan 

The noble acta and deeds to be 
Accomplished by the future man: 

Rut as years pass, a doer be 
Within this “wide, wide world” of strife; 

Aye, mortal, make activity 
The crowning Ajax of your life. 

Work for the right, where’er you be, 

And not for Mammon’s gilded pelf; 

Work in the ranks of faith and hope, 

For God, your neighbors, and yourself! 


Bury yonr dreams in Lethe’s stream, 
And act in mercy, truth, and love; 
This will secure Elysium’s crown, 
Victorious, in Heaven above! 

Then npl shako off all wakeful dream*! 

Join in the good work always near; 
Dwell not upon Herculean tasks, 

But every humble act revere: 

The brooks and riven form the sea; 

And oaks were acorns once, we know— 
The sands of life, with master skill, 

To an eternal mount may growl 
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“ How long bu the Parson's wife been dead ?” 
said my aunt Elsie. 

Why did the red blood flash so quickly into 
my face? Beoause the question was one which 
I was solving that instant in my own mind! 

“Three years this spring/' I replied, and 
then followed a most annoying silence, broken 
only by a very emphatic “Hem,” from aunt 
Elsie. 

A singular personage was this maiden aunt 
of mine, a woman of many ideas, but few words; 
We were accustomed to say that she could ex¬ 
press more by a gesture, a look, or a single 
syllable, than any Ordinary mortal in a dozen 
sentences. Her silence now was very aggra¬ 
vating indeed. 

I re-read my letter. It was from a former 
school-mate and dearly loved friend, who was 
then residing with her brother, about fifty miles 
distant, and contained an invitation to visit 
her; thus it ran: 

“I am very lonely. The house has never 
been more gloomy sinoe brother's wife died. 
My health is poor this spring, and our dear 
little Willie is pallid and thin: his moaning 
breaks our hearts. Innocence and suffering!— 
why must it be ? And my brother resembles 
his former self little more than ghosts are said 
to do. We need lively society exceedingly, to 
'chirk us up,' as aunt Elsie would say. Do 
come and make us a long visit. Next week, 
brother goes to the 'Association,' and you must 
be here during bis absenoe. We have a fine 
horse and carriage, a saddle too: so bring your 
'habit,' and we will have some gay doings at 
this grim and glum old parsonage yet. 

“Saving my dolorous presence and the total 
want of ‘beaux/ I think I may promise all the 
accessories of a pleasant visit. But I forewarn 
yon, don’t indulge in the faintest anticipation 
of finding even a transient admirer here; the 
race is extinct in these parts, the last forlorn 
specimen died a year ago, a bachelor of seventy. 
Come as soon as you can, and without fail: the 
mere anticipation is reviving. And bring your 
cousin Kate with you. 

“People begin to think,” she continued, 
“that it is quite time their ‘Parson’ took to 
himself another spouse. Thirty females, en- 


i joying ‘single celibacy,' (aunt Elsie again,) have 
^joined the church during the post year. The 
s sewing society flourishes like a ‘green bay tree,' 
$ and the female prayer-meeting was never so 
\ well attended. A great many hints have been 
s thrown out, by certain ‘mothers in our Israel/ 
to the effect that the influence of a pastor’s wife 
s is much needed in the churoh to ‘take the lead/ 
$ as they say. Brother receives so many ‘ tokens 
^ of affection’ in the shape of books, slippers, 
s bouquets, and suoh trifles, that I fairly shake 
$ in my shoes at the sight of a female visage near 
■; the premises. My future Bister-in-law is a great 
terror to me. There iB a certain ‘insinivative 
$ vidcler’ in the church whose 4 eternal interests' 
j! and temporal too, perhaps, render frequent pri- 
| vate interviews desirable with the shepherd of 

I her soul, as she calls brother. She gives me 
the horrors every time she comes. Yesterday 
< brother gave me a private sermon, greatly to 
£ my edification and comfort, on the text, 4 Fret 
\ not thyself, etc./ assuring me that he had no 
! thoughts of marrying again: it was a great re- 
\ lief to me/' 

| And with a renewed invitation to visit her 
> the letter closed. 

\ I replaced it in its envelope and took up my 
s sewing, but still aunt Elsie preserved her silence 
$ and continued her-.knitting; but the spiteful 
\ snapping of her rapid needles seemed to say 
s what I knew was in her mind, “Who will catch 
5 the Parson?—catch, catch, catoh the Parson?” 
j 1 knew, from previous experience, that when 
S her thin lips did open, after so ominous a silenoe, 
ij it would be to emit some exceedingly unsavory 
^remark; and thinking that the better part of 
s valor would justify a retreat, I threw down my 
$ work, saying that I would go over and deliver 
s the invitation to cousin Kate. 

| I saw Kate on the piazza, when I entered the 
\ gate. As she ran down the garden walk, be- 
s tween the rows of fragrant shrubbery, to meet 
J me, in her snowy morning dress, with its crira- 
* son girdle, and her brown floating curls, which 
j were never disarranged or quite in order either, 
11 thought, as I had done many times before, 
< how exquisitely sweet and graceful she was! 
•: Her figure was airy and symmetrical, and when 
you looked in her face you thought of nil sweet, 
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pare things, of the lily among flowers, and the s ended—and the time for the Parson’s return 
“rose in snow.” And there was an exhilarating ^ had arrived. I had not seen him for five'ycars, 
atmosphere of healthful vitality about her: her 5; and remembered him as an embodiment of in- 
very presence was like a keen, fresh breeze, as s tellectual and manly vigor. I had listened, 
it comes through the pines down the mountain \ spell-bound and awed, to the brilliancy of his 
sides, and tosses the long branches of the old $ conversational powers, when youth and diffi- 
maple trees, and bends the tall poplars that \ dence made me only a listener. I could not 
skirt the roadside by our grandfather’s door in {conceal from myself the fact that his was the 
the old Green Mountain State. \ voice which first awakened tastes and aspira- 

Very lovely indeed was cousin Kate, but l tions, which had opened to me a life of intel- 
neither highly intellectual, nor educated. It;; lectual enjoyment undreamed of before. I 
was much to be regretted, I thought, that she \ longed, therefore, to acknowledge the great 
had no taste for literary or scientific pursuits, ^obligation; to listen once again to the noble 
She would never make a congenial companion > sentiments which fell from his lips; and to re- 
for a man of intellect and education; she could { ceive from him solutions to the bewildering 
never appreciate or sympathize with exalted $ problems of life, which, as yet, wore the stare 
aims and noble efforts. I had taken some pains $ of the sphinx for me. 

to elevate her tastes, but at last relinquished $ On the appointed day the pastor returned, 
my object, concluding to let her womanhood | His reception of us was grave and chilling—to 
ripen after its own sweet will, and a very sweet \ say the least—“As though we had come to his 
ripening it promised to be indeed. \ wake prematurely,” Kate said. He seemed 

l read her that portion of my letter which \ utterly prostrated, both in %ody and mind, and 
contained the invitation from our mutual friend; l for several days we saw him only at table. I 
but for some motive, not quite clear to my mind \ could not understand it. This was not bis ns- 
even now, I withheld what she said of the future * tural temperament I knew. Formerly he was 
“Parsoness.” i; agreeable, even facetious. I could not believe 

Kate hesitated a little. “I should dearly love \ him thus grave-visaged and mannered from 
to visit Helen,” she said, “if it was not for that \ principle or hypocrisy. It must be the result 
awful Parson: he frightens away my breath s solely of depressing circumstances, 
with his doleful visage. But I can play with | The weekly lecture I attended with pleasure, 
the baby while you discuss theology with him; J hoping to find something of the former charm 
and besides, we needn’t stay after his return n of his eloquence. But the sermon was cold and 
from the Association. Yes, I will go.” So the | dry. I was disappointed and saddened, far lest 
matter was arranged, and the day after the Par- \ by any want of cordial attention to ourselves, 
son left home, we arrived at his house. < than by a great change which I perceived in 

Our warm-hearted friend gave us a cordial \ my friend, 
welcome, but the hand we clasped, and the \ The next Saturday afternoon, the Parson en- 
cheek we kissed, were thin and wan, and there \ tered our cheerful sitting-room, some time bt- 
were deep lines of care and pain where the brow | fore tea was announced, seeming unusually 
should have been smooth. And the baby, as $ depressed. He complained of a distressing pain 
every one called him, although he was three \ in his head. I think his misery had at last 
years old, was a puny, weak child, a victim, as 5 made him gregarious, and glad even of our poor 
I at once surmised, to overanxiety and nursing. S society. Little was said by any of us, however; 

The first week of our visit we spent very \ there seemed to be a “bush” upon us, to bor- * 
agreeably. Kate took immediate possession of \ row Helen’s ingenious excuse for unsociability: 
Willie; and the poor little boy, who was shy of > it was quite a relief when tea time came. At 
all other strangers, “gathered up” to her, as Stable, the Parson exclaimed, “Oh, my sermon! 
his old nurse said, in a surprising manner. I Saturday night and not one word written: not 
Helen and I spent the time in delightful rides ! even a text chosen as yet! What shall I do?” 
and rambles, or in reading and literary pursuits l As he left the table, he said, “I think I will 
generally. We read German. We botanized. < take a short ride, and if either of you ladies can 
We geologized. In short, we pursued each of \ endure my dismal presence, I should be glad of 
the sciences, for an exceedingly short distance, j your society: I shall be at the door in ten 
of course; although a scrupulous regard for the J minutes, and shall probably be too ill-natured 
truth in the matter prevents my recording the \ to wait an instant.” 

capture of any. It was all agreeable, very— j “You must go, Kate,” I said, after he left, 
but still I was secretly glad when the week was \ “No, indeed!” she answered quickly, and 
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then checking herself, added, “Willie couldn’t \ Not one word was spoken by any of us, as 
spare auntie at bed time, could he? She must s we stood by the tomb. It was a high, smooth 
sing him to sleep.** The little boy answered by j mound on which grew many white-blossomed 
a pouting lip and a sweet caress, and both Kate \ plants, and, at its head, a simple, white slab 
and Helen insisted that I should accompany the j bore the words: “Our Pastor’s Wife.” 

Parson. j The Parson leaned upon the railing, quite 

I was secretly pleased to .do so: it was the \ overcome with emotion, until we turned to go: 
golden hour that I had wished for. I had so | then he laid his hand upon the turf above her 
much of my own experience to tell him, so many j head, with a movement of affection as though 
questions to ask, there could be no better oppor- \ he were caressing her hair, and wept audibly, 
tunity. s After our return, Helen was attacked with a 

But every effort that I made to introduce any \ paroxyism of distressing pain, such as she wks 
subject of conversation failed, or if he Beemed $ subject to, and, for an hour, Kate and I were at 
to be interested for a moment, his mind soon \ her bedside. When, at last, she slept, we re* 
relapsed into its old apathy. \ turned to the parlor, and there Bat the Parson, 

After repeated efforts, which became exqui- \ leaning his head upon a stand, a lamentable 
sitely painful and mortifying to me, the idea < picture of Buffering and dejection. He raised 
slowly dawned upon my mind, that it was notin* \ his head, saying, “You have come to a gloomy 
tellectual entertainment that the Parson needed. \ house, ladies; I regret that it is not in my 
This had become a weariness and satiety to him. < power to make your visit a more agreeable 
He needed to be amused. Anything which | one.” Then he spoke of hi9 dead wife, and of 
changed the habitual current of his thoughts, S his grief for her loss. “There was a mingling 
and by soothing his over excited nerves, aroused \ of self-reproach in it,” he said; “the welfare 
a healthy flow of animal spirits, was what was re- J of his people lay ever nearer her heart than his 
quired to renew the vigor of both mind and body. i own. She had sacrificed herself—he had sacri* 
Thus I reasoned. But what could / do to \ ficed her to hi9 church; and he felt that, but 
amuse the Parson? < for this, she would have been spared years 

I felt fully able to discuss with him the doo- ^ longer to him.” And again he wept, 
trines of “Predestination” and “Election,” or \ I must own that the Parson’s grief did not 
the “Foundation of Moral Obligation,” or even \ touch my sympathies ^pry deeply. I wished 
“Infant Baptism.” I had my own views on the \ rather to reason with him: to tell him that the 
subjects of “Human Depravity” and the “Fu- j departed one would not wish his manhood to be 
ture State,” which I should have been delighted j destroyed in unavailing sorrow: that she would 
to have presented to him. I was somewhat > bid him emulate her own noble endeavors. I 
familiar with the ancient schools of philosophy, j shrewdly suspected that his digestive apparatus 
and the fundamental principles of the Chinese, j was out of order, and desired also to recom- 
and could repeat Emerson’s “Brama,” if not j mend an alkali. 

understand it. In history, both Sacred and \ The Parson was no longer my ideal as for- 
Profane, I was passably well read, and there j merly. He had violated one of my “Funda- 
were none of the “Ologies” which I could not \ mental Principles,” which is, that no human 
at least talk about. I could quote poetry also, i soul is worthy the sacrifice of the happiness 
if necessary; and of all schools, from Milton \ and well-being of another. But I had some* 
down. But of what avail was all this? Where- j what less confidence in my philosophy than 
withal, could I amuse the Parson? For the j formerly. Having nothing else to offer, I was 
first time in my life, I was obliged to admit to silent. But I looked up at Kate. She was 
myself the unflattering truth, that a woman, \ weeping! 

whose mind was stuffed with poetry and inflated ^ I could generally read Kate in her face. But 
with philosophy, might not be able to afford \ I could not do it now. There was a strife in 
all the companionship that An intellectual man j her heart, I thought, between inclination and 
might need; that there were mental conditions S some strong sense of duty. What could it be? 
into which the highest and strongest might fall, ^ At last inclination yielded, and her sense of 
when a warm flow of simple human affection, | duty triumphed. Kate left her seat and went 
or a contagious vivacity of spirits, would be ^ directly to the Parson. Without hesitation or 
worth all attainable lore. J timidity, she laid her soft, cool hand on his fore* 

“Let us visit her grave,” he said at last: and \ head, and said, quietly, 
at the gate of the cemetery we met Helen and J “You need care. Helen is sick, and I will 
Kate. £ take her place to-night.” 
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Without waiting for a reply she brought his £ and began singing that sweetest of all modern 
dressing-gown and slippers, and bade him put i: hymns: 

them on; then she found pillows for the lounge, \ « Shall Jeans bear the croaa alone 

and made him lie down upon them; and then | And all the world go free?" 

she gave him some simple medicine, and bathed ^ The Parson did not dream again. After some 

his head, mesmerizing it in the most soothing ^ moments of silence he said, “Now read tome 

manner possible. When she spoke to him, it $ a chapter from the Bible; any one—no matter 

was in a dignified style, quite unlike herself; | which.” 

and he obeyed in a dazed, unresisting way, as \ Kate did not leave her seat, but repeated 
though he had no power to do otherwise. Kate ^ from memory that beautiful and appropriate 
had never voluntarily spoken with the Parson ^ chapter, beginning, “Let not your heart be 
during our visit: the awe in which she held him s troubled,” etc. Truly, thought I, my simple- 
amounted almost to dislike. Hence the feelings S hearted cousin possesses the inestimable lore, 
which could have induced this change must i When Kate had finished, the Parson arose, 
have been exceedingly powerful. $ saying, “I am quite relieved. My head is free 

There was no mistaking their character, how- £ from pain, and I am furnished with a text sad 
ever; for although every word and movement a whole sermon also. My gratitude to the 
was gentle and solicitous, still it was plainly \ kind heart, whieh prompted these attentions, 
mercy and compassion for a suffering fellow- | is greater than words can express. 1 shall 
mortal, and not personal interest, that prompted * never forget them. Good-night.” 
them. I thought, as I watched her, of the \ When we were left alone, Kate's self-control 


“cup of cold water,” of the “oil and wine,” 5 
of the angel-troubled waters and the healod s 


left her, and she wept like a child. I drew her 
head to my shoulder, and tried to soothe her, 


bathers; nnd I knew that she was one of those > but it was with a painful sense of unworthineca, 
for whom the beatitudes were in reserve. ^ as though she were one “irhoso shoe's latchet I 

It may seem a small thing to some; but I be- ^ was not worthy to unloose.” For I had caught 
Ueve that strong souls, inspired by the true ^ a faint glimpse of that higher sphere of moral 
martyr spirit, have gone shouting to the Btake, i purity and excellence, to which no cultivation 
with less reluctance and self-renunciation, than $ of the intellect alone can raise us. 


this timid girl went toj^er duty at the Parson’s i; Cousin Kate and I remained at the parsonage 
side. ji many weeks. Meanwhile, the acquaintance, so 

After a little time the Parson seemed some- s favorably commenced, progressed in sweet idyllic 


what relieved, and then Kate left the room, re- ij measure. By siifiple, unconscious wiles, KaU 
turning soon with a dish of hot tea and a few s won him back to sweet attunement with allhar- 
tempting dainties, saying to her patient, “You $ monies: to peace and health and manly aspira- 
took no supper to-night; now you must eat.” ^ tions. 

He hesitated a moment. “You will feel better ^ A medical professor of my acquaintance fr* 
for it,” she said. At this he resigned himself, $ quently begins the first lecture of his annual 


and made a heartier meal than I had ever seen i; course with this curt aphorism, “You will find, 
him take; after which he was permitted to re- \ gentlemen, as you go through the world, that 
turn to the lounge, and Kate resumed her sooth- ^ human nature prevails pretty generally!” To 
ing attentions. < many weaknesses of this universal inheritanoi 

“Bing to me,” he said, “and, perhaps, I can I am an heir, and I think I am relating no ex- 
Bleep.” $ ceptional experience, when I say that the Bight 

“What shall I sing?” | of the daily increasing love of the Parson and 

“I would not live alway.” \ Kate awakened feelings, not wholly unmingled 

Kate's voice was sweet and low, and when she 5 with pain and mortification. No person of 


had finished the hymn, the Parson was sleeping. $ either sex, conscious of attractions, sees them 
He lay very still for a few moments, and then \ entirely ignored without similar emotions. Bat 
suddenly clasped one of her hands in both his \ the Parson was not as formerly my ideal: so I 
own, exclaiming, “Oh! my wife! God bless $ said to myself calmly, “This ends my dream!" 
you!” £ One evening, as Helen and I entered the 

A crimson cloud swept over Kate’s face, and i parlor, after our return from a short ramble, 
she disengaged her hand, saying, “You have \ we found Kate and the Parson seated upon the 
been dreaming; it is only little Kate Berry.” $ sofa together. The latter rose, saying. “Come 
The Parson was very much agitated, and i; in, both of you, I have something to tell you. 
Elate also; but she quickly composed herself, ^ When we were seated, he said very quietly, 
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“ Helen, Kate has promised to be my wife. < suspected their object. A few weeks previous, 
How will you receive her?” i the Parson had announced his proposed trip 

“As a dear, welcome sister,” was the reply, $ through Europe and tendered his resignation, 
and Helen kissed the sweet, blushing girl. $ which the church refused to accept, no one, 
Little more was said. As we sat . in the $ however, supposing that a wife was to accom- 
gathering shadows, I doubt whether four hearts ^ pany him. His parting with his people was 
often beat together in silence, filled with more t very tender and affecting, particularly to the 
conflicting emotions. i female portion of the church. 

The Parson's plans were very simple, and ^ It is more than three years since my cousin’s 
they were plainly told. $ bridal. The married pair returned from Europe 

“You know, Kate, 1 ’ he said, “that in con- ^ in due season, the Parson bringing back with 
senting to be a Parson’s wife, you accept apos- $ him renewed health and vigor, both of body and 
tolic poverty and humble ways of life. We can $ mind; and I listen to bis preaching and conver- 
•pend one month at the sea-side, and then we jj sation with more than the old enthusiasm, 
mutt return to our duties here.” $ Kate also was changed upon her return. Per- 

“But perhaps you do not know,” said Kate, ^ haps not changed, only developed: the sweet 
“that I have a small fortune of my own; I be- ^ bud had bloomed into a flower of even rarer 
lieve it is fifty thousand dollars; and you must j beauty and fragrance than it had promised. I 
leave your studies, for six months at least, while * can but faintly express the change when I say 
we travel all over Europe together, and then we > that she seemed to have brought away from 
will return here, if you wish.” I the solemn shrines and temples of olden art 

A strange look broke over the Parson’s faoe, s and religion which she had visited, the halo of 
one of surprise, regret, and seif-depreciation, l the Madonna in her soul. 

struggling together. He dropped the band be l The Parson’s second wife neither presides at 
had been holding, and said, “You are very rieh, s sewing societies, nor at maternal meetings; nor 
Kate. I never thought of that. It is too great > leads in. the prayer circles. But in spite of 
a sacrifice, and you must take back your pledge \ many prejudices against her, she has won to 
to be a humble Parson’s wife.” I herself, by her sweet charities and consistent 

Kate put her hand to his, and said, “Whither * life, the hearts of all her husband’s parishioners, 
thou goest, I wiU go; thy people are my people, \ and is, in the fullest^ sense, “Theodora,” “a 
and thy God minel” And so ii was arranged. \ bearer of precious gifts to her fellows.” 

After we had left the parlor, Helen was as \ Even the old Parsonage has met with some- 
full of exclamation ^points as a brier-bush of < thing like a rejuvenation. On the late cheerless 
thorns. “Who would have believed it four j walls the sunlight finds rare pictures, and about 
monthi ago! Kate Berry wed my brother!; the room are vases of exquisite sculpturing 
And in his own house too! Well, well, you or \ Where weeds once rankled, sweet flowers bloom. 
I may marry the King of the Cannibal Islands \ There is sunshine and fragrance for gloom; and 
yet, for all anybody knows. What a funny | for silence music and soft laughter. I see and 
little Parsoness she will make!” < feel a strange, weird charm and change in all. 

When Kate and I returned, after our visit, | And now I hear Kate’s singing, as by Willie’s 
aunt Ebie met me with her unfailing cordiality. $ little bed she rocks his baby sister, llark I It 
“Who caught the Parson?” she asked, with $ is the same perfect hymn she sang on that even- 
eharacteristio abruptness. “Kate,” I answered, > ing when the Parson called her his wife in a 
and nothing more was said about the matter. ; prophetic dream. Is she thinking at this mo* 
I never make what might be called “heart s ment of that time? 
disclosures,” and had I wished a confidant,; Down in the cemetery the “ Hunter’s moon” 
aunt Elsie would not have been chosen. $ lays broad, bright, beams upon two graves; for 

The following October Kate was married. $ by the first wife the sister sleeps. Oh! my best 
Her preparations were so simple that no one ; friend, my heart is lone and sore without you! 


TO A FRIEND AFAR. 

Ltn.tr, where art thou now? where, dearoat, where? 

Art tbpu at home, amid thy garden fair? 

Or art thou roving from the loved once there? 

t Like thi* thine abeence— but, when thou art near, 

; Their fdleuf Joy is eleeping in a tear— 

* Thy presence, lovo, to them i* ever dear. 

Thine abeence U to them like gloomy night, j 

When not a star sheds forth Its cheering light, < 

And when the moon La clouded from our eight. * 

1 Lulio, I see thee not; thy placid brow—• 

\ Tie>so soft, sweet eyes—that ttmilo I see not now; 

I Lulle, I sigh for thee; where, where art thou? c. B. C. 
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BY OABOLIXK 8. WHITMABEH. 


It was a day of shade and Bhine in early 
June. A dozen times had the clover blossoms in 
my neighbor Hyslip’s pasture winked the rain¬ 
drops out of their eyes; and here was another 
quick, sudden shower, to bow the patient things 
again with its weight. 

The hearse drove up to my door—that equip¬ 
age which, sooner or later, stops at all our 
doors; but hardly on such an errand as brought 
it now to mine. It was the new hearse, the 
best one; there are twain in our town of Ply¬ 
mouth. The old was owned by the Episcopal 
church, high-church, and there were crosses 
carved on it—we had to obtain permits from 
wardens, vestrymen, and all that; we are plain 
Congregationalists, and wanted a plain hearse, 
free as air. So we bought one by subscription, 
with glass sides instead of the carving: more 
modern-looking, and some of the low-church 
people borrowed it. High-church remonstrated. 
They got up a famous quarrel: and ever since 
the town has been divided into two parties, new 
hearse and old. 

You need not smile, nor shudder. What is a 
country town or a country church without its 
quarrels, little pleasant breezes that bring to 
the surface and blow away ill-feeling? Don’t 
country people love each other better than city? 
Are they not kinder in sickness, more cordial 
in health, and yet are they not always fighting? 

Queer human nature! I have seen wet eyes 
at funerals glance toward the door to learn 
which hearse it was, new or old. Queer hearts 
of ours that can turn, all at once, from great, 
deep thoughts of human tenderness and heavenly 
joy, to thoughts of some petty pique below here 
among the shadows! When our bodies shall be 
refined, “caught up” into heavenly glory, may 
they not have just such power of quick motion 
as the mind has now, and dart from here to 
Sirius, and down the unmeasured depths of the 
milky-way, in shorter time than we can dream, 
so tethered as we are at present by our clay! 

The hearse opened—it opens behind, you 
know—and my cousin Matilda emerged. I 
thought she had gone to New York the day 
before yesterday. She entered the room blush¬ 
ing, laughing, and looking vexed. “I do be¬ 
lieve,” she said, “I’ve reached the worst now! 
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< Don’t ever tell any one, oousin, that I came to 
s your door in a hearse. I was caught in the 
$ shower—was in dismay about my new bonnet 
$ and dress, gloves—everything new, yon see! 
s Mr. Wilkins offered me the ride, and with the 
$ big drops coming down on my ribbons I could 
i not wait to deliberate; so in I crept, and enter- 
s tained myself with crying to think I was driven 
$ to the alternative.” 

<> But we both laughed, as I brushed the hearse- 
$ dust from her new barege. “Never mind, Mat- 
i; tie, so me people only write down incongruities 
s and absurdities; you were born to live them, I 
s believe. Fate knows how sweet-tempered you 
S are, or she would not tease you so. How hap- 
$ pen you to be here still?” 

| “My usual luck. The letter I expected from 
^ my employer did not come.” 

$ “You don’t seem much troubled.” 

^ “Troubled! Haven’t I been disappointed in 
l everything ever since I was born?—and haven't 
s I borne all, and laughed at all, till my heart is 

! cased in armor as hard as a crocodile’s scale? 

1 should like to see myself troubled about the 
<; losing an appointment as governess.” 

< A knock at th#' parlor door, and my neighbor 
\ Hyslip, he of the olover-field, appeared, in- 

I terrupting our conversation. The hearse had 
driven from my gate just as he approached it 
ij with his team; he had stopped to ask wherefore. 
< I evaded the subject with certain allusion* to 
$ the village quarrel, and then evaded that; for 
^ talk of the paraphernalia of burial could not be 
$ pleasant to a man of Hosea Hyslip’s age. Bat 
i: ah, when is a man old ? Hosea should have 
> been, yet be eyed Matilda’s boot which she was 
s drying at the wood fire; perhaps with wisdom 
$ of old he was mentally commenting on the folly 
s of modern shoes! He measured her height, 

$ and looked in her frank, blue eyes—perhaps he 
i: was thinking of a fancy he had for her mother 
s once. Matilda’s mother had refused him as 
l being too old by eight years. She had better 
s not: she married a worse man, though younger. 

$ I always liked Hosea as a neighbor. lie was 
$ so hopelessly homely to look upon, you could 
$ not help regarding him with a feeling of sym- 
$ pathy. There is a point of ugliness beyond 
$ which disgust turns to pity, and Hosea was 
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more than one remove past that point. Then 
he had lost his wife: that added to my tender* 
ness. And he was strong, practical, honest: a 
rich man, who never took more than six per 
cent; a prosperous man, who would go out in a 
cold night to leave wood at some widow’s door; 
though in sooth it was part to save the expense 
of teaming, and part a sort of 44 t’other worldli- 
nees”—we must lay up some treasure in heaven. 

44 Mattie,' 1 said I, as Hosea left the room, 
44 there is an honest widower, who has asked 
me twenty times to select him a wife. Suppose 
you take him, and become my neighbor—I’ll 
teach you all about butter and cheese; and,” 
drawing her toward the window, 44 look what a 
grand old pine that is in front of his house— 
a very harp of iEolus! and look at his clover 
meadow, the daily delight of my eyes”—the late 
afternoon light was streaming across it now— 
44 an Aladdin’s garden of emerald, diamond, and 
pearl—and then he has a tree of the best sum¬ 
mer apples I ewer tasted.” What nonsense we 
utter sometimes just to hear ourselves talk! 

44 What a hand he has!” said Matilda, think¬ 
ing aloud. 44 Is his character as gnarled and 
stubborn as his flesh? And I wonder why they 
left off the forehead and chin in making his 
face. Don’t he remind you of the pictures of 
Gen. Jackson, with that bristling gray hair? 
Is one man so much worse than another?” 

44 There is a choice in the matter of personal 
charms,” I said, smiling at the incongruity of 
the fancy she suggested—she, past thirty, to be 
sure, but with the beauty that time ripens— 
with spirit and sense, a color of health in her 
cheek, a lady-like delicacy and completeness in 
the proportions of her face. 

“Not every one,” she said, “can find a hus¬ 
band like yours, handsome as Antinous; and I 
tell you, cousin, I am nearly tired of being 
tossed about and thwarted by fate.” 

44 Nonsense, Mattie. Come out to supper, and 
do not harbor such fancies. I’d as soon see 
Psyche married to Caliban.” 

We sent her afterward to the railway station; 
and heard no more of cousin Matilda for a week. 

Meantime Hosea came again. His boots, being 
big enough for the giant-killer, were redolent of 
the barn-yard; and he shifted one over the other 
with an awkward restlessness. 

44 Who was that young woman stopping with 
you yesterdoy?” outspoke Hosea. “Wan’t it 
one of Matty Holder’s girls? I used to like 
Matty in old times.” 

“The very same.” 

44 What a foot she has—smaller than her 
mother’s; and what a good carriage! A healthy 


girl, no doubt,” as if he had been selecting a 
cow! 44 How would she suit me for a wife?” 

“You had better ask her.” 

44 That’s a fact.” My indignant irony was 
lost. 44 Just let me know when Bhe comes agin. 
But I must go; it’s milking time.” 

44 Better stop and take tea with us,” said my 
husband, entering. 

44 No, thankee; can’t stop; and then I’ve got 
a piece of ’bacca in my mouth;” besides, sig¬ 
nificantly glancing at me with one eye, 44 1 may 
as well wait till some subserkent opportunity, 
he, he, he!” And Hosea disappeared. 

Cousin Mat came again in due time. Always 
welcome, but always unlucky. Her anticipated 
employer had failed in business, must dispense 
with the luxury of a governess for his children. 

44 1 wish you could spend the summer with us, 
and teach Nellie music and drawing.” 

44 Oh! I will, gladly—only for my board; and 
help you sew beside.” 

44 But, dear girl, it is too late. My mother is 
coming to live with us, you know; and then we 
have more than company enough engaged to fill 
every corner. If we only had room for you!” 

44 Just my luck—no one has room for me! I 
mean to buy a traveling house of my own, like 
the daguerreotype men’s. How unwise I was 
to be fastidious in my youthl I might have 
married a house and a man, as you did:—no, 
as you didn’t; but a man who could earn a 
house in due time. Here am I, trudging about 
with my own carpet-bag, living in others’ houses, 
taking whatever I can get.” 

44 And receiving plenty of love and welcome, 
and escaping a hundred cares. Believe me, Mat, 
as many wives as spinsters carry carpet-bags. 
But suppose some prosperous old widower, with 
a house, were pleased with you?” 

44 Then I would marry him.” 

“Hosea Hyslip, for instance.” 

“Oh! cousin!” She clasped her hands till 
they were white where they met, and the color 
settled in deep spots over her face. “That 
scare-crow! Why, he is seventy! But I don’t 
care, I would marry him.” 

I knew how to change that decision; at least 
so it appeared to me. I would send for Hosea 
about milking time, when he was most himself. 

He came. He spoke tenderly to her as her 
mother’s child:—there is something attractive 
in that old man, say what you will! Her hand 
touched his as a sparrow alights on a gnarled 
apple-bough. He ogled her. Oh! Hosea. 

I would not leave them alone. He should not 
insult her with bis offers beneath my roof. But 
Hosea was not to be thus baffled. 
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“Well, Miss Matlldy," he said, after haring < “I'd rather hare bills—I hate gold! Indeed 


rubbed his feet together and hiB hands, as 
thoagh he expected to condense courage like 
electricity; “you see—eh—I knew your mother 
very well." 

“In your youth and hers," said Matilda. 

“Well, I suppose so—and—ah—I like you. 
How should you like now to come over to my 
house and live? I have got more money than I 
oan use. Come, help me spend it. I’ve got 
first-rate neighbors, as you see; and yet I’m 
lonesome: there’s no one at home to sympathize 
and be kind to me." 

“You have not many more years to live," I 
interpolated. 

“No; and then there'll be the widder's thirds, 
and, maybe, more—that’ll depend on the futur. 
Say, Matildy, is it a bargain?" 

“Thank you, sir." 

“What? yes, and thank you too! Now I'm 
made! I’ll have the fences white-washed to¬ 
morrow, and the wing finished—and-you 

oouldn t be ready pretty soon, could you? I’ve 
put off the spring cleaning, hoping I should find 

some one to—to-well, no matter about that: 

there will be new carpets to pick out, and cur¬ 
tains, and setch-" 

“And am I to clean house?" asked Matilda. 

“Bless you! no, child! Not to lift your 
hand! I keep help, now, and a housekeeper 
beside. You may have as many more as you 
like. All I ask is your taste about the carpets, 
and wall-papers, and the garden. When did 
you think you could be ready-” 

“Oh! don’t finish!” said Mattie, with a sudden 
spasm of right feeling. “Any time." 

“Not this week?" 

“The sooner the better!" setting her teeth 
together as she spoke, as if she had resolved, 
by the sadness of her sin and sacrifice, to 
punish fate. “But we will wait a month." 

“ That is not unreasonable. Got all the money 
you want for your own fixing-up? Here is a 
purse my wife kept by her a life-time ’most: 
eighty dollars in gold in it. How she liked to 
save the bright pieces when I gave them to her!" 


s I don’t want anything!" 

^ “Oh! yes, yes! 1*11 give you bills enough, 
s and you shall keep the gold to look at." 

1 Matilda, with the ends of her white fingers, 
took the bank-notes which Hosea offered her. 
He left us alone; and I, as an experienced 
$ elder relative, began to lecture. 

$ “It is all useless to remonstrate," she said, 
$ laughing and crying. “Had you led my life 
$ you would do the same. It is respectable sin. 
$ People will call upon me just ns readily. And I 
£ can buy books, pictures, a piano—and one day 
$ shan’t I triumph on the ‘widder's thirds!’ Ah! 
$ see that bill burning"—she had carelessly let 
s one fall in laying them on the mantle—“I wish 
$ it were all of them—wish I had courage to burn 
$ myself up, rather than do this; but I haven’t!'' 
$ So I helped select her wedding garments, and 
$ helped her sew them. Queer human nature! 
\ had I sewed white garments for her coffin, I 
^ should have wet them with tears; this was only 
the death of her better life, and all her faith in 
$ God. I thought of the earthly rest and return- 
> ing—of the blessed name of home—of the great 
{ old farm-house, aired and warmed with cbeer- 
^ ful fires; and Hosea consoled—maybe, at last, 
s tolerated—maybe buried. Why should I shed 
l tears now? 

i It is three years since. And many of my 
s dreams and hers have come to pass. I think 
> Matilda is so dutiful, or so depraved, as to like 
l her husband a little. She has coaxed him to 
s leave off chewing tobacco, and to build her » 
$ green-house, and enlarge the mansion so as to 
ij have “chambers in the wall," she says, for til 
!: the wandering spinsters she may wish to enter- 
s tain. Her “team and kerridge," as Hoseactlls 
$ them, are at every one’s service; but on plct- 
$ sant days, a little Hosea with stiff hair claims 
$ room on the front seat. She excels in sweet- 
$ meats and delicate cookery—I am proud of my 
5 pupil thus far. There is. no more popular house 
| in Plymouth, for spending an afternoon, than 
< cousin Mat’s. 

J Bnt- 
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BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


I lov* thee not for beauteoosneeee, 
Thoagh few are half so &lre, 

But for an earnest hearte, and mind 
With giftes so rich and rare. 

As rugged cHffee doe placide growe 
When starree upon them shyne, 
So is my soul forever soothed. 

Dears love! by looks of thine. 


! 


And thus alonge undying years 
Oh! may R ever be; 

For love has not Its fullest bloom 
Tyll in Eternity. 

Not only for this fadynge life 
Have we our troth-plight given. 

But that the love of earth may grew# 
To perfect love in Heaven. 
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BT MART B. CLARKE. 


“A man who is unkind to his mother and 
Bisters, will ill-treat his wife.” 

My aunt Hattie, who made this sage observa¬ 
tion, was a shrewd, sareastio old maid, who, for 
fourteen years, had filled the place of parent’s 
friend and counsellor to her orphan niece. It 
had been no sinecure, this post of hers; for 1 
was a frail child, and my position as heiress 
made her office of chaperon to my young lady- 
ism an anxious trust. 

44 Auntie!” a trembling at my heart made my 
voice unsteady. “ Auntie dear, of whom are 
you thinking?” 

44 Of two men, Bdith, who are courting my 
niece. That’s an old-fashioned word, dear; but 
I’m an old-fashioned woman. I mistrust Car¬ 
roll Vaughn, my child. There is a tone in his 
voice, when he speaks to Mary, that sounds un¬ 
natural.” 

“Carroll Vaughn!” I cried. “Why, auntie, 
he is the pink of courtesy; and how beautifully 
he speaks of his duty to his widowed mother!” 

44 1 mistrust him, Edie. I like John Myers 
better. He is rough, but frank. Hem! blush¬ 
ing, Edie?” 

44 Not a bit of it, auntie! Now, my sage moni¬ 
tor, tell me one thing. When a poor girl sees 
a man only as he chooses her to see him, in his 
company dress, and most .fascinating manners, 
now can she judge of his domestic virtues? I 
cannot visit Mr. Vaughn at home, nor Mr. Myers 
either for that matter.” 

44 Edie, will you do an errand for me?” 

“Certainly, I will.” 

“I wish to inquire the character of a girl 
who Applied for a place here, yesterday. She 
has lived with Mrs. Vaughn and Mrs. Myers.” 

44 Auntie, I see.” 

“Do you? Run off for your bonnet then.” 

Away I went. I was some time dressing, and 
I took a mental survey of my two admirers 
while I donned my walking suit. 

Carroll Vaughn was a handsome man, who 
dressed in faultless taste, and who had the most 
courteous and finished manners I had ever seen. 
He spoke of women as of creatures too bright 
and good, for every day life, and treated me 
certainly as a being to be respectfully adored 
at a distance. 


No words can express the deference with 
which he treated both my aunt and myself, and 
the loving devotion he had expressed in speak¬ 
ing of his widowed mother and sisters, had 
often brought tears to my eyes. I knew that 
he was poor; but I thought him talented, and 
capable of making his mark in the world, were 
the means of starting fairly within his power. 
This was my most ardent lover. Then—and 
here I felt my cheeks burn, though I was alone 
—I thought of John Myers. His honest, frank 
face was only saved from positive ugliness by 
the most brilliant pair of large, black eyes, and 
his figure amply atoned for lack of beauty in 
his features. It was tall and finely formed, and 
his carriage was erect and manly. Reserved 
and almost bashful in his manners, he bad 
never spoken one word of love; but tbere was 
a softness in his tone, and flush on his brow, 
when he spoke to me, that told the tale without 
need of spoken words. Others might seek the 
golden treasure my father’s will had left to me; 
but if John Myers spoke ever of love to me, I 
felt sure no sordid hope of winning an heiress 
would prompt him. 

14 Her name was Margaret O’Neill,” said my 
aunt to me; 44 be sure to inquire if she is a 
good ironer, Edie.” 

“I will. Good-by.” 

I went first to the house of my handsome 
beau. It was early in the day, ten or eleven 
o’clock in the morning, when I rang Mrs. 
Vaughn’s bell. The servant showed me into 
the front parlor. I merely said that a lady 
wished to inquire the character of a servant, 
and, drawing my veil closer, I went into the 
room. 

While waiting for Mrs. Vaughn to come down, 
I heard a familiar voice on the stairs. I say 
familiar, though the gentle, winning tone it had 
always assumed in my presence was changed for 
a high, discordant, scolding one. 

“Where the—” (I omit the oaths,) “is my 
breakfast V* 

“I am coming, Carroll,” said his mother; 
“but there is a lady waiting to see me.” 

“Let her wait.” 

“Did you see Mr. Lee, Carroll?” 

“No,” (another oath.) 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND 


“I am afraid you will lose that situation.” 
“Well, it don’t matter. I intend to get the 
situation of husband to an heiress!” 

“Very vague, Carroll.” 

I mentally assented. 

“Where’s Mary? Why the thunder don’t she 
get my breakfast?” 

“She is making Miss Jones’ collars. She is $ 
in a hurry. If you would see Mr. Lee, Carroll, $ 
your mother and sister need not work so ^ 
steadily.” | 

“ Mary might as well get used to it, for ^ 
neither she nor Pattie are going to loaf on my jj 
wife’s money. I suppose we must take you; \ 
but the girls must shift for themselves.” J 

I had heard enough. From the sound of the $ 
voices, I knew that the speakers were in the \ 
kitchen; so I softly crossed the entry and made < 
a quick exit by the front door. \ 

Should I go home? Somehow the thoughts 
that I might hear a similar conversation at Mrs. < 
Myers* gave me a sick feeling, but I conquered l 

the nonsensical weakness and turned into G-* 

street. The front door stood wide open. I know $ 
it was wrong, but I went into the house, unan- $ 
nounced, and, crossing the entry, went to the $ 
library; the sitting-room was next it, and there \ 
I knew I should find Mrs. Myers, who was a s 
friend of my aunt’s. $ 

As I opened the library door, Mrs. Myers’ ij 
voice fell upon my ears. 

“My dear boy, you are right. You must in- $ 
deed go.” I 

Gol Where? I stood still. \ 


$ “It is a lucrative situation, and will enable 
\ me to give you and the little boys many of the 
comforts you have wanted since father died.” 
“But we shall miss you sorely, John.” 

“It is best for me to go, mother dear. I 
have not told you before; but I had better leave 
the city for a time.” 

“John, you have not done anything wrong!” 
“No; but—but, mother, I love where my love 
would appear, if spoken, a mean Becking for 
wealth. I cannot woo an heiress. To live upon 
my wife would be revolting to every feeling of 
manhood. No; were the case reversed, and 
were Edith Hart poor, and I rich, she should 
know how deeply and truly I love her; if she 
remains single till I can win position and for¬ 
tune she may know it later; but now-” 

W r as it indelicate, unmaidenly ? I know not; 
but I passed the threshold between the library 
and sitting-room, and said, 

“Now, John, she-” 

And here, like an idiot, I began to cry. Cry¬ 
ing as a general thing is not becoming; but 
John seemed rather to admire it. 

There wa9 a general sobbing and embracing; 
and when aunt Hattie, two hours later, came to 
find her lost niece, she could only say, 

“Well, my dear, I always liked John, and I 
think be will make you very happy.” 

Carroll Vaughn, some time later, married an 
heiress after all, a widow lady with a son two 
years older than her bridegroom. His sisters, 
Mary and Pattie, take in sewing, and his mother 
keeps a boarding-house. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 

BT MARGARET A. B. SCOTT. 


A way! ere the Spring blossoms flicker 
The hill-sides with russet and gold, 

Ere the song of the birds in the May time. 
We lay thee, sweet friend, in the mould! 
In the dow of tby morning, the Master 
With tenderest pity stoop’d down, 

He sought thee to brighten His chaplet, 

To wear thee a gem in His crown. 

Gentle and loving! He called thee, 

Go at His bidding, nor fear. 

Bright in the land of Immortals 
Opens thy beautiftil year! ^ 

Bleep peacefully, lore, it is orer— 

The brief, silvery ripples are still. 

And the sheen of thy presence shall hover 
To hallow all joy and all ill. 


Attuned to new rapture^ she he&reth 
Strains wondrously sweeter than ours, 
So swift from our bleak Winter passing 
She trod on unperishing flowers 1 
Her pinions hare lighten'd the valley, 
And lifted the thickness of gloom. 
For, ajar through the portals, a tephyr 
Drifts back from a billow of bloom I 

Not for thee! but for us be onr eadnew, 
The weight of life’s burden to bear— 
Thick studded with dangers to baffle— 

A fetter so weary to wear! 

Safe sheltered forever thou sleepeet 1 
No harm to thy pillow can come. 

The Father, with gentle compassion, 
Hath tenderly taken thee Hornet 
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CONTINUED FROM PAOE 417. 


CHAPTER VII. | 

That evening we had a number of visitors \ 
from the town, and so much gayety that it quite j 
passed from my mind to speak with Mr. Lee 
concerning the call upon young Bosworth. In- j 
deed, I was not in the parlors much of the time, \ 
for he came to me and asked if I would sit 5 
awhile with Mrs. Lee, as he could not leave his 
guests, and she was so much more nervous than 
usual, he did not like leaving her with Lottie. \ 
I felt grateful to him for remembering her, i 
and went away at once. As I passed toward j 
the hall, I saw Jessie at the piano surrounded j 
by a group of gentlemen, Lawrence nearest, j 
turning over the music and talking to her atj 
intervals. Mrs. Dennison was flitting about i 
like a gorgeous butterfly, making merriment i 
and pleasant conversation wherever she passed, < 
Her quick eyes detected me as I passed the 5 
music-room door. She moved along, smelling < 
oareless of her flowers, the sight of which made 
me sick; they were the roses the sleeping wife 
had seen. 

“Going to preserve your bloom by an early 
sleep, Miss Hyde?” she asked, pleasantly. 

“I am going to sit with Mrs. Lee,” I replied, 
eoldly enough, I dare say. I was not accus¬ 
tomed to dissimulation, and when I disliked 
and doubted a person as I did her, it was very 
difficult for me to conceal it. 

“You are quite the guardian angel of the 
house,” she returned, so sweetly that no one 
except a suspicious old maid like me would 
have perceived the covert insult under her 
words; “I expect every day to see you unfold 
your wings and fly off.” 

“This is my home,” I answered, quietly, i 
“so I shall not fly very far from it in all pro-| 
bability.” j 

She laughed in her charming way; but there j 
was au expression in her eyes which would j 
have startled me, had I not felt that she was ] 
powerless to do me any injury. 

“And a pleasant home you have,” she said, j 
with a sigh; “you can’t think, Miss Hyde, how < 
Vol. XXXIX.—^32 


delightful it seems to a tired worldling like 
me.” 

I was in no humor to listen to sentiment, and 
I replied curtly, 

“Not tired, Mrs. Dennison, or of course you 
would forsake it.” 

She shook her head patronixingly and smiled, 
oh! such a sweet, sad smile—she must have 
practiced for days to have attained such per¬ 
fection in it. 

“How innocent you are!” she said; “I envy 
you, dear, kind Miss Hyde!” 

How I longed to fling back her affectionate 
epithets with the scorn they deserved, but, of 
eourse, that was impossible; so I made a move¬ 
ment to go on, trembling all over with re¬ 
pressed indignation.” 

“You are running away from me as usual,” 
she said, reproachfully; “I never get a moment 
now of your honest, sensible conversation.” 

“You must suffer from the loss,” was all the 
answer I made. 

I know I am not very wise, I do not deny 
having my share of little vanities, but Mrs. 
Dennison had not found the road which led to 
them. 

“So I do,” she replied; “I see you do not 
believe me.” 

“You have not an exalted opinion of my 
courtesy, Mrs. Dennison.” 

“Ah, now you are going to be sarcastic—oh! 
my^kar Miss Hyde, that is not in your way.” 

She added a few more playful words, then I 
was resolute to go. I left her standing there 
in one of her graceful attitudes, pulling negli¬ 
gently at her roses. 

Once in the hall I glanced back; the widow 
had changed her position—she was stationed 
by a window—I saw Mr. Lee approach her, and 
they began an earnest conversation. I turned 
and went up stairs, growing always sadder and 
more sick at heart. 

Mrs. Lee slept quietly nearly the whole time, 
so that I had ample opportunity for my sor¬ 
rowful reflections—more than I desired, since 
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dwelling upon the things which troubled mo \ white dress, and raced among the beds to the 
only increased my restlessness, without bring- \ great astonishment of the old gardener.*’ 
ing me any nearer a conclusion that could hare s “You look as fresh and charming as pot¬ 
heen of the least assistance. \ sible,” Jessie replied. 

After Mrs. Lee had gone to bed, I went into s “Of course. But don’t pay compliments, Mist 

my own room and saw no one again that night. s Hyde does not like them.” 

When it was too late, I remembered that I had \ “If they are sincere, I do,” I said, 

not spoken to Mr. Lee; but consoled myself j “Ah! then you must like mine. Indeed I 

with fancying that Jessie would tell him, or that j should be afraid to tell you a story—I am cer* 
I should have an opportunity in the morning. $ tain those honest eyes of yours would detect it 
I was disappointed both ways. When I went j at once.” 
down to breakfast, I found that Mr. Lee had \ I disclaimed any such valuable peculiarity 
been obliged to ride over to the iron works, j for my poor eyes, and the widow rattled on to 
He had gone before any one was stirring, and \ something else. She always went from one snb- 
would not return until late in the afternoon. nect to another in a rapid, graceful way, like a 
While one of the servants was giving me that i bird hopping about in the trees, 
information, Mrs. Dennison passed through the j “Why, where is Mr. Lee?” she asked, 
hall. She hurried on with a smile, but I noticed $ “Gone out,” said Jessie; “he went early.” 

that the hem of her dress was wet with dew; I \ “How ungallant!” she returned; but the 

felt certain that she had known Mr. Lee’s in-1 looked so very innocent, that I was more thin 
tention, and had gone out to meet him and hold \ ever convinced she had seen him before hit 
one of her private conversations. 5 departure. 

Before she appeared again, Jessie joined me 5 One thing I could say for Mrs. Dennison, sh« 
in the breakfast-room. j never troubled her hosts to entertain her. So, 

“How late we all are!” she said, “it is too * soon after breakfast, she went as usual her own 
bad.** 5 way, and Jessie and I were free to start upon 

“I quite overslept myself,” I replied; then I ^ our expedition, 
remembered my thought of last night. “Oh! \ “We had better go at once,” I said; “there 

my dear, did you ask your father to go with us { is no telling when she may dance in upon us 
this morning?” 5 again.” 

“I had no opportunity,” she answered; l “You don’t like her, aunt Matty,” replied 
blushed crimson and added, “I afraid too > Jessie; “I am sure you don’t, yet she is very 
that I half-forgot it.” \ charming.” 

I knew the reason of that, Lawrence had been s “Never mind; thero is no time to discuss my 
talking to her all the ovening. > fancies,” I said. “Get your bonnet, Jessie.” 

“It does not make much difference,” I said; i She trembled and grow a little pale, but com- 
“I will go with you.” \ plied at once. Wc were ready in a few moment*. 

“I am sure papa would be willing,” she S and, passing through the garden, went down the 
observed, looking troubled at the idea of the < path by tho grove and took the way across the 
visit. | fields to the old house. 

“I spoke of it to your mother; she desired \ Jessie was very Bilent during our walk, and 
you to go.” < I was so much occupied with my plans and my 

“Very well then,” replied Jessie; “ suppose \ fancies, that I had little time to break the thread 
we start after breakfast, we can get back before j of her painful thoughts, 
mamma will want us in her room.” £ When we reached the gate that led into tho 

“I shall be ready; we can walk across the j grounds, Jessie stopped, 
fields.” > “Oh! I am so frightened!” she said. 

“Yes; then Mrs. Dennison need not know \ Poor ohild! she was very pale, and shook 
anything about it.” \ from head to foot with an agitation that re- 

“Hush!” I said, “there she is.” ? minded me painfiilly of her mother’s nervous 

Mrs. Dennison came in airy and graceful as \ excitements. I did my best to soothe her, but, 
usual; I noticed that she had changed her dress. I in spite of her efforts, it was some moments be- 
She kissed Jessie with as much affection as if j fore she could go on. 

she had not seen her for a week, and began dis- j “You will not mind it after the first meeting,” 
coursing with great volubility. S I said. 

“I was up before cither of you,” she said; ! “I am very foolish, I know! Thers, I ca® 
**I have been out in tbe gardon, ruined my * go now.” 
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As we turned into the avenue, I saw Mr. 
Lawrence pass along the road on horseback. 
He gave a sharp, quick look, and went by. I 
said nothing to Jessie: it was useless to agitate 
her farther. His passing at that time might 
have been mere chance. 

Jessie clung to me as we went up the steps 
and entered the hall. I did not speak, content¬ 
ing myself with a reassuring pressure of the 
hand, for I knew from experience that in such 
cases of nervous dread, one is only made worse 
by persuasions and cheering speeches. 

We were shown into the room where I had 
before waited for old Mrs. Bosworth, and very 
soon I heard the rustle of her dress in the hall. 

She came in with her stately manner, but I 
could see that trouble and watching had had 
its effect upon her, and it seemed to me there 
was a smothered pain in her eyes when she 
greeted Jessie. But she was exceedingly kind; 
so gentle and caressing, that the girl soon re¬ 
covered from her fright and began to look like 
herself. 

*“You will excuse my daughter's absence, I 
hope,” the old lady said; “she is lying down; 
she is not very strong, and watching has quite 
worn her out.” 

“But you think your grandson better?” I 
asked. 

“Much better; yes, much better!” 

There was a thanksgiving in her very voice! 
Jessie said tremulously, 

“ We were very sorry to hear of his sickness.” 

“Thank you, Miss Jessie; I was sure you 
would be.” 

The old lady's fingers worked nervously; I 
knew, in spite of her pride, what was in her 
heart. She longed to take Jessie in her arms, 
to beseech her to speak the one word that would 
bring her boy back to life and happiness.” 

“He suffers less with his head, I suppose?” 
I said, breaking the little pause which would 
soon have proved awkward. 

“It is quite easy this morning; indeed last 
night he slept for several hours undisturbed. 
He is so patient,” she continued, “so gentle, 
but that is bis nature.” 

I knew she was glad to have that opportunity 
of praising Bosworth; she felt as if it was in¬ 
directly doing something to interest Jessie in 
his favor. 

“It was very kind of you to come. Miss Lee,” 
she said. “I thought you would be willing to 
humor a sick man's fancies, and be did pine so 
to see all his old friends,” she added, quickly, 
wfth her eu«tomary tact, for the color began to 
flicker on Jessie’s cheek. 


|! “ My father would have come also,” said the 

5 girl, talking rapidly, “but he was obliged to 
i; go out very early; and you know my mother 
•j seldom leaves her room.” 
i> “It is sad that she should be so great an in- 
| valid,” said the old duchess—I must call her 
^ so. “My daughter and I go out very little; 

\ but we have often wished to see more of you, 
i> our nearest neighbors.” 

t “Mrs. Lee is fond of company,” I said. I 

< longed to do all I could to draw the two families 
jj together. 

ij “Ah, if that is the case, we shall call fre- 
^ quently upon her;” she looked at Jessie as she 
J spoke. 

^ “Mamma will be so pleased,” she said, quite 
j firmly; “it is very monotonous to live always 
\ shut up in her room.” 

$ “So it is; but I pity the young most! If I 
$ could only have taken my poor boy’s illness in 
\ his stead.” 

s She was checked by the entrance of one of 
\ the old servants, who whispered something in 
^ her ear. 

s “Will you go up stairs?” she said, turning 
i to me; “my grandson knows you are here.” 

^ She took Jessie’s hand softly and led her 
jl away, and I followed. Jessie bore up like a 
$ little Spartan, but I could see what an effort it 
£ was—I pitied her far more than any one else, 
s When we entered the sick room it was worse. 

$ In spite of all I had said, she was not prepared 
^ to find Bosworth so changed. They had put a 
^ dressing-gown upon him, but its gay colors only 
i increased the ghastliness of liis face, already 
s wasted and worn by fever. 

He was so happy to see us—so like a child 
that fears to give pain by its own pleasure. I 
s think Jessie took heart after the first few mo- 
• ments; and I could see the old lady watching 
J her in secret, as if she thought that unless she 
5 were only a beautiful piece of marble she must 
/ be softened now. 

< “It was very selfish of me, Miss Jessie,” he 
\ said, “to call you away from your amusements 
% to visit a poor, sick man.” 

| “I was very glad to come,” she replied; “my 
\ mother is so anxious about you, she could not 
t; reBt till some of us had been here.” 

| “She is very kind,” he said, with the touch- 
| ing smile of illness. 

| At last we fell to talking quite cheerfully. I 
\ did my best to prevent the restraint we were all 
\ under becoming perceptible; I dare say it was 
\ blunderingly done, but it succeeded tolerably 
| well. 

; Bosworth made Jessie tell him all about her 
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new flowers—he was a great botanist—and I 
chimed in with a wonderful hiBtory of a nest of 
young birds I had found, and really made hitn 
laugh at my nonsense. 

But he was so weak that he grew weary—I 
saw it and made Jessie a sign to go. 

“Not yet,” he said, as we rose; “stay a little 
longer, please.” 

So we sat down again, but I saw by his eyes 
that his senses began to cloud a little. 

“What is that hymn you shig, Miss Jessie?” 
he asked, suddenly; “it has been running in 
my head all the morning.” 

Jessie could not speak, she Was trying with 
all her might to keep back her tears, so I 
said, 

“You mean that little one of Mrs. Hemans— 
‘Child Amid the Flowers at Play/ ” 

“Yes,” he replied, “that is it. Won’t you 
sing it for me?” 

It really was heroic, the way that poor girl 
struggled with herself and forced back her com¬ 
posure. She turned her face a little from the 
light and began to sing; her voice was very low 
and tremulous, but I never heard it sound so 
sweet; Bos worth lay back on his pillow and 
listened with a happy smile. 

“Thank you,” he said, when she finished; “I 
can sleep now—you were very kind to come.” 

He tried to take her hand, said a few more 
broken words, and then we went away. I saw 
that Jessie could endure nothing more. Old Mrs. 
Bosworth detected it too; she must have felt 
for the girl and been grateful to her for that 
visit. She did not accompany us down stairs, 
and I was glad to make our farewell os short as 
possible. 

The moment we were out of the house, Jessie 
gave way completely, and sobbed and wept as I 
never before saw her. 

“Do you think he will die, aunt Matty?” she 
asked. 

“I do not; he is certainly better.” 

“But he looks dreadfully; I never saw any¬ 
body altered so much.” 

“You are not accustomed to fevers, my dear. 
I am, and he will get better; I am glad you 
have made this visit; it will do him good.” 

“Then I am glad, too,” she replied, wiping 
away her tears. “OhI if anything had hap¬ 
pened, I never should have forgiven myself.” 

In reality there was no blame to be attached 
to her; she had been guilty of no encourage¬ 
ment or coquetry, but I could not bear that she 
should brood over his illness until she accused 
herself as the cause, and really grew horrified at 
what she might fancy her own wiokedness. 


i “He is in Qod’s hands,” I said; “eitherway 
\ it would have been as He willed.” 

< “Then you do not think that any trouble— 

\ any -” 

| “I think he would have been sick,” I replied, 
seeing her unable to go on; “he has not looked 
\ well for some time past, and his grandmother 
$ told me that he had always~been somewhat sub* 

s ject to fevers.” 

\ Jessie breathed heavily, and looked relieved. 
$ In our absorption we had passed from the 
s grounds into the high road, instead of taking 
\ the by-path. 

$ “We must strike into the olover field at the 
s turn,” I said, when I observed our error; “it 
s would make too long a walk to follow the road.” 
$ Jessie did not answer. I heard the tramp of 
$ horses’ hoofs, and looking up saw Mr. Lawrence 
s riding rapidly toward us. He did not check his 
| horse—he lifted his riding-cap, gave a low, 
$ stately bow, a quick glance at Jessie’s tear* 
$ stained face, and galloped on. 

^ I heard Jessie utter a smothered exclamation, 
s but she did not speak a word. 

$ “Mr. Lawrence seems in great haste,” I 

£ observed, but she did not answer, 
jj I was confident Mrs. Dennison had been 
$ besetting him again, for he was deadly pale and 
^ looked strangely enough. 

$ “Here is the path,” said Jessie, suddenly. 
i| We turned into it and walked rapidly home, 
| scarcely once breaking that unusual silenoe. 

| CHAPTER VIII. 

{ When we reached the house, Jessie went 
ji directly up to her room. I did not attempt to 
^ detain her; I knew that she would be much 
\ better alone. 

ji I went to my chamber, likewise, but 1 was 
;! not left long to my sorrowful meditations, for 
^ Lottie’s quick tap sounded at the door, and in 

< she danced in the peculiar manner which always 
s betrayed great excitement. 

^ She closed the door carefully, and stood befort 
I; me with her hands folded behind her back. 

^ “I told you how it would be,” she exclaimed. 

$ “What do you mean?” I asked. 

| “Why, you’re flying out at Babylon; abe’i 
s mad, and you’ll take the consequences.” 

I “I do not imagine they will be very terribly 
$ Lottie.” 

^ “That's as a body may happen to think 
J Thero’s been a great time sinoe you started.” 

^ “What has happened?” 1 inquired, quite 
$ losing all scruples as to the manner in which 
' Lottie might have obtained her information. 
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“In the flint place we had Lawrence—” s went up to him and reaohed up her hand, but 
“Was he here?” s he didn’t seem to see it. 

“No, no! Babylon went out to walk for her ij “*I must go,’ said he. 

health—you see Babylon needs exercise. After $ “She tried to stop him, but he wouldn’t hear 

you went away, I had my eye on her-” \ a word. 

“Why, you did not see us go.” ^ “ * When will you come again?’ she asked. 

“Oh, didn’t I?” she demanded, ironically, $ ‘“God knows!’ was all he said, and rode off 
nodding her head with great wisdom. “ I was s like a whirlwind. 

at my window, Miss Hyde, and I always keep > “Babylon watched him as long as he was in 
my eyes open. Howsumever, I wasn’t watching > sight, then she gave way to the awfulest mad 
you; I’m above such tricks, unless I feel it my ^ tit I ever see. I really thought she’d break 
duty.” 5 a blood-vessel. She danced and kicked knd 


“Did she see us, too ?” 

“I don’t know; but she knew where you 
were going.” 

“Why, how did you find that out?” 

“Heard her tell Mr. Lee, to be sure.” 

I was so angry that I felt myself growing 
pale. Lottie saw it and tittered. 

“You would like to choke her, now wouldn’t 
you, Miss Hyde? What a pity! it’s agin reli¬ 
gion and the law. I should just like fixing her 
myself.” 

“For shame!” I said, but I am afraid it was 
only because I thought it was my duty to check 
such expressions; not from any lack of sympathy 
with them. 

Lottie tossed her head; but she was in too 
great haste to communicate her intelligence to 
be indignant. 

“After you’d gone I watched her; she went 


screamed, then all of a sudden she started for 
the house on a breeze run. I ran after her, 
and as I got into the garden I saw Mr. Lee ride 
up. She followed him into the house. 

“I went and stood on the verandah, picking 
roses and humming ‘Katy Darling,’ only I 
chose all the low parts and heard quite com¬ 
fortable. 

“That was wrong,” I said, “very wrong.” 

“Oh! I didn’t listen to him,” she replied, 
“but I had to keep watch of Babylon.” 

I may as well confess my weakness. I longed 
to ask Lottie all she said. However, I did not 
have to wait long for the communication. 

“ * Jessie has gone out,’ said she. He asked 
her where, and she put on such an innocent 
face. ‘You must know,’ says she, ‘your daugh¬ 
ter would not have taken such a step without 
your permission. No, no, I understand Jessie’s 


about Tery uneasy for awhile, then she put on £ womanly prudence too well.* 

her shawl and streaked off to tho grove. I j “He just stared at her; then he asked in that 


wanted some wild grass as I went along, but $ voice he has when he’s angry, what she meant. 
Babylon didn’t see me. She waited in the grove i; She hemmed and hawed and put him off; said 
till Mr. Lawrence rode by, when she hailed «; he knew, and wouldn’t speak, 
him. ^ “‘Mrs. Dennison,’ sai<\ he, ‘what does this 

“‘Where are you going?’ said she. <; mean? Where has Jessie gone?’ 

“He8tammered a little and Boid somethings “She put on the innocent look again; she 
about it being his custom to ride every morn- £ really did it beautifully. 

ing, and at that she laughed right out in her ^ ‘“Don’t you know?’ she asked; ‘don’t you, 


tantalizing way.” ^ 

‘“You’d better tell the truth,* says she; $ 
‘you didn’t believe what I told you last night, ^ 
and you’ve been to see with your own eyes. < 
Did you meet them?’ ^ 

“ * Mias Jessie and her friend have j ust entered J 
Mrs. Bosworth’s gate,’ he replied, dreadful s 
solemn. $ 

“‘Of course,’ says Babylon; ‘I tell you he \ 
is her lover. It was to be expected she’d l 
visit him during that sickness brought on by \ 

jealousy.’ $ 

“ He shook in his saddle like a leaf, but she $ 

hadn’t any pity, and went on at an awful rate S 
about all of you. Then she tried the old dodge J 
—she was his friend—ho might trust her! She jt 


actilly?* 

“She worked him up almost into a fit. Good¬ 
ness knows what fancy he got into his head. 

“I have seen no one this morning,’ he said; 
‘there were none of them down when I went 
away. Where has Jessie gone?’ 

“Then she pretended to back out; she had 
been wrong—it was doubtless on innocent little 
secret of Jessie’s—she ought not to have spoken 
—she was so frank and indiscreet—she would 
rather bite her tongue off than tell what Jessie 
wanted kept private, and all that. He fairly 
foamed at the mouth and grew white as death; 
you know nothing mokes him so mad as to 
think there’s any mystery in the house or any¬ 
thing going on ho don’t understand. 
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“‘Mrs. Dennison/ says he, ‘if you won’t 
speak I must go to my wife.’ 

“‘Don’t, don’t,’ she said; ‘she is so feeble; 
don’t agitate her.’ 

‘“Then you tell me,’ says he. 

“Then she went all through the old perform¬ 
ance, but at last it oame out—Jessie had gone 
\>y appointment to visit Mr. Bosworth. Lord, 
how mad he was! She told him you was with 
her, said she didn’t blame Jessie, guessed it was 
all one of your old-maidish romances, and made 
him/furious against you.” 

“How did it end?” I asked. 

“It didn’t really have no end; some man 
called him off on business, just then you and 
Miss Jessie oame up the steps, and 1 came to 
tell you. Babylon—she set down to the piano 
and went to playing a jig; she likes the fun. 
L tell you she’s all right when there’s a row. 
But I’m going to Mrs. Lee, she must want to 


and Jessie went upon an expedition like tbal 
of this morning, without consulting me?” 

I did my best to answer quietly, although bis 
manner aggravated me almost beyond endur¬ 
ance. 

“Simply because you were not here to con¬ 
sult,” I replied. 

“But you could have told me last night.” 

Then I flashed up a little, and said, 

“Mr. Lee, I am not a school-girl to be stood 
in a corner and catechized.” 

“Madam,” he returned, “I think I hove a 
right to know everything connected with my 
daughter—I will permit no mysteries in tbit 
house.” 

“There have been none on my part or Jes¬ 
sie’s,” I replied. 

“Then be good enough to give me an expla¬ 
nation of what, I own, seems to me a singular 
proceeding in a woman of your age and discre- 


get up by this time. You’re in a hobble, Miss { tion.” 

Hyde.” \ Now, I knew very well that I was an old 

Away she danced, trying to hide her uneasi- \ maid, I jested about it myself, but I did not 
ness, but at the door she stopped and exclaimed, ^ like to have it turned into an insult. 

“I can’t think what ails my head, I’m so < “It is easily done,” I answered, still remem- 
dizzy.” ^ bering Jessie, and so remaining reasonably 

She staggered and would have fallen, but I $ calm. “Yesterday old Mrs. Bosworth sent for 
caught her; she was deadly pale. I gave hers me; her grandson is very ill—he has brain 
some water and she soon grew better. \ fever. He begged to see you and Jesaie. I 

“Are you sick?” I asked. j came home and told your wife; she said Jessie 

“No, I guess not; but lately my head feels so s should go to-day. We expected you to accom- 
queer every morning. Yesterday when I went $ pany us. Last night there was no opportunity 
u> get out of bed I actually fell flat on the floor \ to speak with you. This morning you were 
like a great awkward lobster.” \ gone, but as I had her mother’s permission I 

She laughed, but I was very uneasy about s thought it no harm to start. 4 visit to a sick, 
her; but she declared she was well again, and $ almost a dying man, can never harm your 
hurried away to her duties; for, wild as she was, $ daughter, Mr. Lee.” 
she was an orderly little thing, and always $ His face flushed at once, 
punctual. ^ was mistaken,” he said. 

I sat and thought for a time, but that did no \ “You must have been,” I replied, coldly, 
good, so I went down stairs. As I entered the $“ when you could address me as you hire 
lower hall I met Mr. Lee. He gave me a look $ done.” • 

such as I never before saw in his face; it so > “I beg your pardon, Miss Hyde,” he returned. 


increased my indignation, that if it had not $ 
been for Jessie’s sake I would have walked out £ 
of the house that instant. ^ 


I granted it with a poor grace. 

“Who told you where we had gone?” I asked, 
bluntly. 


“Miss Hyde,” he said, in the low, measured $ He hesitated, and I followed up my advantage, 
tone bis voice always took when he was angry, ji “No one knew of it but Mrs. Lee,” I said, 
“will you step into the library for a moment.” j* “you have not seen her to-day. Yesterdsy yot 
“Do you wish to speak with me?” I asked, $ reproved me for sending Cora out of the hall— 
rebelliously. j sir, she was listening while I told Jessie, and 

“If you have leisure.” | repeated it to her mistress. I don’t know what 

I swept before him into the room. I am afraid \ you may think of suoh conduct on the part of 
I did not look amiable; every drop of blood in $ a guest; but to me the idea of trying to make 
my veins tingled as if on fire. He followed me {trouble in a house where one has been bospite- 
and dosed the door. % bly treated seems very contemptible.” 

“How does it happen,” he began, “that you * “Miss Hydel Miss Hyde!” he exclaimed, “I 
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assure you Mrs. Dennison did it thoughtlessly— ; 
she had no idea of my ignorance.” 

“Excuse me,” said I, still on my stilts; “my j 
mature age, of which you reminded me a mo-; 
ment since, renders me capable of forming and } 
holding my own opinions—it is a right I shall ^ 
not readily relinquish.” \ 

I am sorry to say we very nearly had a seri- ji 
ous quarrel; but I was so dissatisfied, so indig- j 
nant that a man of his sense and refinement $ 
could bo duped in the way he was, that I could J 
not control my tongue. > 

We parted civilly enough, however; and when S 
I went up stairs, Jessie knew all about the jj 
affair; Mrs. Dennison had been to her crying 
and begging for forgiveness. She had thought- $ 
lessly repeated to her father where she had J 
gone, and he was angry. ^ 

“I dare say she meant no harm,” added Jes- j 
lie, “she is so giddy.” \ 

“Pray, how did she know?” I asked. \ 

“She fancied it, she said.” \ 

“She told a falsehood,” I retorted; “Coras 
told her—I knew she was listening yesterday.” i 
Jessie was as much shocked with me as her l 
lather had been. With their exaggerated ideas 
of the duties of hosts, they considered it little \ 
less than a crime to acknowledge that a guest j 
could have any fault. \ 

“Oh! aunt Matty!” she said, “I never knew j 
you ui\just before.” ; 

I had to go out of the room—my anger was 
over and I must cry. I chose to indulge that 
weakness in solitude. I passed a very uncom¬ 
fortable day. Jessie and her father came to an 
understanding; Mrs. Dennison soon had them 
both under her spell again, and I knew they 
blamed me exceedingly. 

I loved them too well to be indignant; I was 
broken-hearted at the idea that that woman 
could come between Jessie and her love for me. 


There was company at dinner—I spent the 
evening in Mrs. Lee’s room—the first comfort¬ 
able hour I had passed since morning. She 
did not know that anything had gone wrong, 
pitied my head, and by her sweetness and ten¬ 
der kindness made me somewhat more recon¬ 
ciled to life. 

I sat in my own room after I left her, but did 
not retire until very late. I heard the guests 
go away—heard the different members of the 
family pass up to their rooms; iut still I sat 
there. At last the clock struck one. I rose, 
startled into common Bense again, stopped star¬ 
gazing and, closing my window, prepared for 
bed. 

Suddenly I heard a noise—very slight, but 
my nerves were wonderfully acute that night. 
I opened the door and looked into the hall; as 
I did so, I saw a figure clad in white glide out 
of Lottie’s chamber, and disappear down tho 
passage. 

I fairly thought it something supernatural 
at first, then I ran out, but thero was nothing 
there. I stole to Lottie’s room and looked in, 
she was sleeping soundly, so I went back to my 
own apartment. That incident, added to the 
excitement of the day, kept me awake for hours. 
I tried to convince myself that it was only one 
of my ridiculous fancies: but it was all in vain; 
I knew that I had seen that white shape steal 
by—it was no delusion. 

I determined to say nothing. I felt certain 
everybody would laugh at me, and I knew that 
it was silly, but I could not drive away tho 
terror that chilled my heart. Everything had 
gone so wrong of late, that quiet house was so 
changed, that the least thing disturbed me moro 
than events of importance would once have 
done. 

(to be continued.) 
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Oh 1 ho wu lovely I Everyday 
New beauties would appear, 

TUI earthllness hod ebb’d away 
And left a seraph there. 

Woe it not best at early dawn, 
When heart from stain was freo. 
To take away thy precious sou, 

A holy one to be! 

Tie was so lovely, and so fair— 
But more angelic now; 
nis golden curls of silken hair 
Waved round his childish brow. 


No more at ere thou’lt pause to hear 
His little footsteps light, 

Or see him there beside thy chair 
To kiss and lisp good-night. 

Drink of the cup, but look above, 

From God’s hand it was given; 

He took thy Willie from thy lore 
To His bright home in Heavou. 

Fond mother, weep, ’twill ease thy heart— 
Thou canst not weep for him; 

Ho dwells in Heaven, from earth apart, 
Am ong the cherubim. 
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Mb. Dobbin’s room was next to mine. In¬ 
deed, in my opinion, it was a part of mine, 
ordained to be so fVom the first plan of the 
house, and so built according to plan and pur¬ 
pose. But the convenience of a later time had 
divided it off by the thinnest of all board parti¬ 
tions, which partition, as if conscious that it 
was an interference, had managed to crack itself 
from top to bottom in two or three places, so 
that Mr. Dobbin’s room and mine, though as¬ 
suredly not one and the same, were very much 
in common. His gaslight would spoil all my 
darkness; and I do believe his little room, or 
his part of my room, must have been entirely 
warmed at my expense. But if he had the 
benefit of my coal, I had the benefit of his 
clock; I could hear its every tick through the 
day, every tick through the night, and was 
almost wholly indebted to it for information as 
to the progress of time. Through its influence, 
indeed, my old and trusty watch was quite ne¬ 
glected, and nearly fallen into disuse. I have 
spoken of Mr. Dobbin’s room; perhaps I ought 
to have said Mr. Dobbin’s clock room, for the 
clock was really more the inhabitant of the 
place than Mr. Dobbin himself; it was always 
there, and very much at home too, making every¬ 
thing so comfortable, so social and lively. It 
had the merriest of all voices, and, if you’d 
listen in the right way, you could hear it say 
distinctly, “Courage now, cheer up; I’m always 
cheerful. On, on; never stop, and all will come 
right.” 

Notwithstanding I have said so much in praise 
of Mr. Dobbin’s clock, I fear you may not have 
an entirely correct idea of it. I feel bound, 
therefore, in consistency with its own truth and 
exactness, to tell you that it was only a wooden 
clock, and a very small one too, as I Baw when 
Mr. Dobbin’s door was left ajar. But, wooden 
as it was, it was very pretty, a darling of a 
clook, a bachelor’s pet, a household treasure. 
It was even merrier to look at than to hear; its 
hands so constantly going, and yet so even and 
true in motion, never a twitch or jerk; and then 
it had such a neat cottage shape, sloped off at 
the top like a roof with little turrets and chim¬ 
ney. But the best was the picture it was always 
showing of a happy home, the father and mother 
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watching the gambols of two beautiful children, 
the grandmother by the fire, the cat asleep on a 
cricket, and a clock on the mantle. 1 don’t 
know how Mr. Dobbin could have looked so 
much at this scene, as he must have done, and 
still remained a bachelor as he did; unless it 
was that the clock made him so hnppy and 
cheerful, and lent such wings to his fancy, that 
he actually believed himself to belong to the 
group before him, that the pretty wife and pro¬ 
mising children were his, and the clock in the 
picture the real one whose tick was in his ears. 

My story is about Mr. Dobbin as well as his 
clock. Mr. Dobbin was a little Englishman, five 
feet five inches in height perhaps, perhaps not 
quite so tall, with one of the happiest, merriest 
faces you ever saw. I could never quite settle 
it in my own mind whether his clock made him 
so merry, or ho made his clock so merry, or 
whether they made each other so merry. Mer¬ 
riment was Mr. Dobbin’s one and constant ex¬ 
pression, which swallowed up everything minor, 
and made everything major subsidiary. I will, 
however, add for those who like details, that he 
had a small mouth, a straight nose, soft black 
hair, softer and blacker eyes, and an immensely 
disproportionate expanse of forehead, the dis¬ 
proportion resulting from an overgrowth and 
monopolizing tendency in the organ of benevro- 
lence. I don’t think I ever knew what Mr. Dob¬ 
bin’s nominal business was; I am only certain 
of this, that it was the doing of good in some 
way, probably in that best suited to his taste 
and aptitudes, or he would not have been so 
thoroughly merry as he was. My greatest in¬ 
terest in him was always in connection with his 
clock. The clock was so much to him, and be 
was so much to the clock. As soon as he was 
within sight of his room, she ticked him a web 
come, and he began to hum a response. When 
he entered it, Bhe ticked louder, and he broke 
into full song. He would, no doubt, have been 
glad to dance a measure ^ith her, would she 
have given him a hand; but she was such a 
work-a-day body she would never stop for it 
All the service which she ever wanted was tha 
winding of her strings, and this Mr. Bobbie 
faithfully performed before going to his slum¬ 
ber. It was his loving “good night” to her; 
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and, when it came, she would sound out the \ “Hear you! I’ve heard enough of your 
funniest chorus you ever heard. It was a real \ trash; out of my house with you, bag and bag- 
frolic for her. j gage!” 

There was a young servant girl in the house, \ The grocer’s boy with a bill was announced, 
for whom there was some strong attraction in j and Kitty, crying bitterly, went to her room to 
Mr. Dobbin’s room. I could not understand how \ prepare for departure. I heard her steps on 
she could find so muoh work to be done there, j the stairs and called her to me. I had pro- 
or how she could be so long in doing it. At | mised to direct for her a letter to her brother 
first, I thought she must stop there to read, but j at sea, and I made this the pretext for getting 
there were books in other rooms, and she never > her into my room, though my real object was 
noticed them. Then she was always running to i to speak a last kind word and try to soothe her 
find out the time by Mr. Dobbin’s clock. Why s wounded feelings; for, though I could not un- 
didn’t she consult the clock in the dining-room? | derstand her conduct, I pitied her, and could 
Had she no confidence in it? Every one else \ not believe her what she had just been repre- 
depended on its accuracy. At last, I began to \ sented to be. Then I wanted to know what she 
fear that Mr. Dobbin himself mu9t be a favorite j meant when she said, “She only cared for Mr. 
with Kitty. How foolish! She was young and j Dobbin’s clock,” whether she had become in¬ 
pretty, and Mr. Dobbin, though his hair was \ fatuated with it as Mr. Dobbin was. When I 
still black, was certainly old enough to have \ spoke of it, there was a change in her counte- 
becn her father. Then he was no more of a | nance. Her expression softened, and there 
beau than—why no girl could ever think of J was some relief from her discouragement and 
getting in love with him. It was quite out of s despair. It was such a privilege to her to be 
the question. Kitty was very modest too; and $ allowed to explain herself, 
if she was really in love with Mr. Dobbin, would | “Oh! ma’am,” she said, “I am so glad you 
she not show it by avoiding him, rather than | asked me about the clock. I did not want any 
by putting herself in his way? So I reasoned. ^ one to think me such a person as I have just 
But not so the housekeeper. She was sharp- ^ been called. Why, ma’am, I love that clock 
eyed and had observed all that I had, perhaps | so! I can’t call it Mr. Dobbin’s clock, for it is 
more, for she could look through key-holes, an ^ to me, and always will be, my mother’s, and 
art I never learned. It was manifest for some ^ oh! you can’t tell how dear it is! No one can 
time that Kitty was losing favor with her; all $ that hasn’t looked at it in many a dark day of 
her efforts to give satisfaction foiled, and I felt ^ trouble, and always found it kind as I have. It 
certain that the day of her discharge was at \ has been a charm to me in this houso. When I 
hand. I was right. The fall of a waiter, and l first saw it here, I was so surprised and pleased 
the consequent breakage of some crockery, \ that I could not help crying all day. Whenever 
brought such a storm of accusation and up- * I’ve been homesick and felt as if I could not 
braiding on poor Kitty’s head, as none but < live, I've just gone to that clock and it has put 
abused servant girls and step-children can con- j the life into me. I know I have been in Mr. 
ceive of. Kitty’s shameless love for Mr. Dob- i; Dobbin’s room too much on account of it, but 
bin, and her disgraceful conduct toward him, ^ it was my old friend, and all the friend I had 
her frequent and protracted visits to his room $ too. Oh! ma’am, when overybody that loves 
were proclaimed and condemned in such loud ^ you is in the grave, or across the sea, you grow 
and emphatic tones as to reach every ear in the j! so fond of what belonged to them once; any- 
house. I thought the poor girl must wither \ thing that they ever handled, or even looked 
with shame, must sink to the earth in her help- i at, is dear, and all the more because they will 
lessness. I was, therefore, surprised to hear < never handle or look at it again.” 
her quietly say, “If you’ll please, ma’am, to s “You call the clock in Mr. Dobbin’s room 
listen to me. I am not in love with Mr. Dob- \ your mother’s?” 

bin, though he is a fine gentleman and very | “Yes, ma’am, for it was my mother’s.” 

kind to every one. It is not for one like me ? “It may be like hers, but it is hardly pro¬ 

to think of him, ma’aiff, and I did not. I only l bable that it is the same.” 
oared for his clock, ma’am.” s “Yes, ma’am, it is the same. I know it by a 

“What nonsense! What will girls pretends mark on the back—K. M.—I put it there my- 
next? So you wem’t in love with Mr. Dobbin, ^ self.” 

ouly with his clock! That caps all.” $ “What does it Btand for?” 

“I could explain it to you, ma’am, if you’d |j “Kitty Martin; my mother’s name and mine, 

hear me.” i too. I marked it very deep in the board, so 
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that it couldn’t be rubbed out, whatever might < could do no better. I could not part with it so. 
happen. Shall I tell you all about it, ma'am?” \ I kept my hands on it till the pawnbroker laid 
I signified my desire to hear her, and she s down his ticket and the money, and taking np 

went en. 1 the clock set it back out of sight. I never saw 

“My father was dead and my mother was \ it again, though I was often at the pawn-shop 
very sick. The money was all gone, and no \ till everything we had was sold—furniture, 
one to earn any more but me, and I could not \ clothes and all; I could never get a glance at 
leave my mother and the children. I never | it. And to my mind, it was like what people 
saw food look so good as the coarse loaf I bought ' feel to see the dead come again, when I saw it 
with our last bit, and yet I could not taste a \ in Mr. Dobbin’s room, and I never thinking of 
morsel of it myself; it was all there was to \ such things, but trying to forget them, for it 
keep the life in the others. I made it hold out 5 weakens and breaks me up to keep going over 
as long as it would, and when it was gone, I > what has been. So that’s the matter of tbs 
didn’t know what to do. Mother was faint and j clock. I was foolish like about it, but not so 
restless, Jenny was crying with hunger, and I % much after all as one might think who didn’t 
was clear discouraged, though I said nothing, 5 know, for when I looked at it, it took me straight 
except to hush Jenny. My mother looked up. \ into our old home, and brought my mother and 
“He feedeth the young ravens, Kitty, trust \ the children about mo so kind; and when I 
to him,” she said, and I saw her eyes were \ heard it tick, I could hear them laugh and ting, 
swimming with tears. Then she turned herself ^ I never saw another clock liko that, ma’am. I 
and lay very still, but in my heart I heard her ^ wonder if it’s anything to Mr. Dobbin! But 
tears falling on her pillow. After a time she ij I’m staying too long, ma’am, I must be going.” 
called mo to her. “Kitty, there is but ono way, $ And Kitty rose. 

now. Take the little clock to the pawnbroker’s, 5 “Come and see me again, Kitty,” I said, 
and get some money on it. The things will $ “and when you have a home of your own, u 
have to go. You must not starve.” | you no doubt will have some day. I’ll try to get 

“The clock, mother?” I asked. \ that clock to keep you company there.” 

“Yes, Kitty.” < “Oh, thank you, ma’am; but I’ll never hare 

“But we all love the clock so, and it’s such $ a home. Everything is against me, ma’am; it 
company to you when you can’t sleep.” s was always so. I thought I was in such good 

“Never mind that, Kitty.” $ luck for once to get with the clock, and now it 

“Why, the clock is the happiest thing in the $ seems it was an ill-luck.” 
house; it’s such a comfort,” I pleaded. * “Keep a good heart, Kitty,” ‘cheer up, and 

“It can best be spared, though.” j all will come right,’ as I’ve often heard the 

“Why, it was your own father’s gift, mother.” \ clock say.” 

“Say no more, Kitty; everything must go in $ Kitty thanked me again, and took her leave, 
turn.” * Mr. Dobbin was in his room all the time Kitty 

“I said no more, but took the clock down j was telling her story, but he was so still (pro- 
from its shelf, marked it as I told you, so that ^ bably he was listening to it,) that I never should 
if I ever saw it again I could be sure it was the s have suspected it, had he not opened his door 
same, and started on my doleful errand. The > just as Kitty was going through the hall. They 
children gathered about me to take a last look j exchanged a “good-by,” and then 1 heard him 
of their old friend. Johnny kissed the children, \ say something in an undertone about her board- 
and Jenny stroked pussy’s fur in the picture on \ ing-house. I could not hear Kitty’s reply for 
its face, but my mother never looked up nor \ the clock. It ticked on so gaily and merrily its 
spoke a word. It was best not, for I knew well \ “Cheer up, cheer up—on—on—cheer up,” not 
enough what she was thinking. Nor did I say j in the least subdued by the grief of its old 
anything. I carried my old companion in my j acquaintance, but urging its one continual let- 
arms as tenderly as I would have carried a j son, that the steady, unflinching performance of 
baby to its cradle, and it was something that I \ duty will bring the best result at last. And Mr. 
could show my feelings in this way. But when ' Dobbin seemed just as cheerful as ever, when 
I came to the pawnbroker’s, it was too hard to 1 he next returned to the clock, and sung for it 
trade it off. I could as easily have sold my j just as glad a response as if Kitty had not 
hands. And then I could get so little for it, j gone away from it a few hwurs before in dia- 
and it was worth so much to my poor mother \ grace and heart-break. There is so little sym- 
for comfort and memory. I did my best to raise J pathy in the world. I did not expect the clock 
money on it, and yet I blamed myself that 1 1 to exhibit much change, but I thought Mr. 
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Dobbin would certainly have some feeling for < “Mrs. Dobbin-"I was awkwardly stam- 

the poor girl; but if he had any, I could not $ mering, when he again came to my relief. 


perceive it. He seemed to sing louder and ^ “Mrs. Dobbin. My wife, ma'am." 
merrier every time the clock welcomed him \ “Ah, then, I have to congratulate you, and 
home, so that I began to fear his noise might j1 should sincerely congratulate the lady of your 
prove a serious disturbance. One day he was > choice, had I the good fortune to know her. 


almost boisterous, and I was considering the $ May I ask her name?" 

expediency of a complaint or an expostulation, | “Kitty Martin, ma'am. I think you have 
when I heard him remove the clock from its * the good fortune you speak of." 
place. I was alarmed. What could it mean? \ “Ah, indeed! little Kitty Martin who loved 
His wits must have deserted him. Was he 1; the clock so!" 


safe? I heard him givihg orders for the re-^ “The same." 
moval of his furniture. I opened my door. $ Mr. Dobbin saw, no doubt, a little surprise 
Mr. Dobbin was there, looking the same as ^ in my expression, for he added, “I'll tell you 
usual, only very much merrier. \ just how it was. Kitty loved the clock, and so 

“Are you going to leave us, Mr. Dobbin?" I > did I, and I tried to think the clock loved us. 
asked. ^ Kitty wanted the clock, and so did I; and I 

“I am, madam." ^ could not see any way to settle things which 

“You have found a more agreeable boarding- * seemed quite so satisfactory to all concerned 
house, I presume?" \ as for me to marry Kitty, and now we oan 

“I go to housekeeping, ma'am." | both have the clock." 

I thought there was a little more triumph in > I laughed at this very philosophic disposition 
this announcement than was quite becoming, \ of a difficult matter, and Mr. Dobbin laughed 
since it was addressed to an unwilling boarder, \ louder, he was so entirely confident of the wis- 
&nd it was what I could not have anticipated $ dom of his arrangement; and bidding me “good 
from Mr. Dobbin, of all men. But my indigna- < morning," took the clock in his arms and went 
tion was softened down somewhat, when he $ off humming one of the gayest tunes, which I 
most courteously and cordially invited me to | recognized to be “Come Haste to the Wedding," 
visit him in his own house. I had not had time \ the clock meanwhile never varying from its old 
to shape my acknowledgment of his kindness, \ tick; joys and sorrows, weddings and funerals, 
when he added, “Mrs. Dobbin will be very > the same to it, all being constituent parts of 
happy to see you." * human life, and all good in place and time. 


AFTER THE RAIN. 

BT M. AN N B LADD. 


Arm the rain, how pure the air! > 

How earth reblooms in hues more fkir, i 

While breaks the burdened spirit from its weight of deep ^ 
despair. ^ 

Twas long ago, that Summer day s 

I walked beside the busy way, 2; 

When Jane was robod in all her beautiful array! s 

The fountains of the upper main, ij 

Overflowing with reviving rain, ;> 

Had bathed the town, then smiled the golden ton again. | 

Upon my ear in music, stole ^ 


The voice which over woke my soul, \ 

And held each trembliag chord hushed with its strange * 
control. $ 

I could not raise my drooping eyes, \ 


My heart grew frint with pleased surprise— 

Like a timid bird that knows not why it fears or flies. 


How strangely sweet my name was grown, \ 

Linked with his deep and tender tone! | 

Down to my inmost heart his warm soul-glancos shone I > 
Oh! might we two thus side by side, \ 

Explore life's labyrinth wild and wide, ' > 


I deemed ’twould be earth's crowning bliss, my Joy and 
pride! 

I walked beeide him, still and calm. 

As streams that flow benoath the palm 
Of Southern climes, that proudly wave in airs of balm. 

I knew his heart drew nearer mine, 

And mine enclasped his like a vine, 

That round the stately palm its tendrils might entwine. 
Alas I we never met again, 

As after that sweet Summer-rain; 

For chilling pride grew feat and strong between us twain. 
If; 'mid the present's hopes and fears, 

I sometimes shed regretful tears— 

Tis well—it keeps still fresh that dream of other years. 
And, like the sunshine after rain. 

Dear memory smiles o'er all again, 

And wins the pleasure back, and leaves behind the pain! 
We met not vainly—though we roam, 

Each from the heart’s true rest and home, 

Alone to brave the surging tide, where breakers foam! 

My barque glides on nor heeds the blast, 

IL when the storm-swept waves are passed, 

We both may reach the Heavenly haven, and meet at last! 
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Thi 3 is formed of two 
rows of stars similar to 
the one given on the next 
page. There are nine 
in the upper row, which 
forms the top of the cush¬ 
ion, and twelve in the 
lower row, which lies as a 
frill all round. 

The two rows are joined 
together with chains of 
crochet; the top edge is 
oorried over within the 
circle, which is left open 
for either a scent-bottle or 
vase of flowers. 

A ribbon is laced in and 
out between the two rows 
of stars, and serves to 
draw the crochet tight 
over the cushion, and fin¬ 
ishes with a bow. 

The following arc the 
instructions for forming 
the stars, a pattern of one 
of which, of the full size, 
is given on the next page. 

Make a ring of fifteen 
stitches, on this work 25 
double stitches; chain 11, 
loop in, leaving 3 stitche* 
between, repeat C times; 2 
single, 9 double, 2 single 
on each of the 11 chain; 1 
double, 8 chain, loop in to 
the center stitch of the 9 
double of last row, repeat 
all round; 1 double, 3 
chain on every other loo} 
all round; 2 double, 3 
chain, 2 double, 3 chain 
between eveVy other dou 
ble stitch of last row; 1 
row over the last, with 3 
double, 3 chain, 3 double 
A knotted fringe tied 
into every loop forms a 
494 
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VARIETIES. 


pretty finish to this Yery ornamental pin- J in color. Crochet cotton, No. 16, is a suitable 
cushion. £ size. The Pincushion, when finished, makes 

The silk lining and the ribbon should matoh s one of the prettiest things of the season. 































POLONAISE PINNER PRESS 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 



Tnis new and fashionable dress is to be made ^ fronts, two side-pieoes, two backs, etc. Bat 
of silk. On the next page we give diagrams, $ there are six gores for the skirt, or one to ge 
which, when enlarged, will enable any lady to $ between every seam, except the seams down 
cut out the dress. These diagrams represent jj the back and up the front. In putting the 


half the dress. 

No. 1. Front. 

No. 2. Side-Piece. 

No. 8. Side-Back. 

No. 4. Back. 

No. 5. Gore fob Skirt. 

No. 6. Sleeve. 

No. 7. Gore for Sleeve. 

As we have already observed, there are 
4% 


^ pieces together, join the front and side-piece 
i; D D, as far down as X X, at which part insert 

> the gore, No. 6, putting in the fullness at the 
l top, in a large box-plait, and then joining the 

> gore to the front down to B B. In the same 
\ manner, insert the ether gores, between theside- 
| piece and side-back, the side-back and back, and 
\ so around. Join, under the arm, the side-piece 
>. to the side-back, at E E as far as X X, where, 
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NUMERALS FOR MARKING. 
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DIAGRAM OF P0L0XAII1 D1XXER DRZ88. 

as wc have just said, another gore is put in. v No. 7, at Y x Y, with a box-plait, and continue 

Join the side-hack to back at F F, as far as X X, ^ the seam to H H, on one side, and I I on the 

where insert a gore as before. $ other. This gore comes on the back of the arm, 

This completes half of the skirt. The length j; in the center of the sleeve, 
of the skirt is to be determined, of course, by j This Polonaise is to be trimmed with ribbon, 
the size of the wearer. The diagram is prepared jj as seen in the engraving. The ribbon should 
for a person of ordinary size. $ be of the same color as the dress. A quilling 

To make the sleeve, insert the small gore, £ of ribbon is put on around the sleeve. 



NUMERALS FOR MARKING. 

18 
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Some short time back we gave a pretty de- 5 the flower-pot toward the top, and making th« 
sign for a Coral Shell Stand, executed in a simi- 5 last row the largest, so as to bend back.in the 
lar way, and intended to form a set of the same i; way of a rim. Having finished the upper part, 
ornaments. The shape must be formed of strong s recommence again at tho wire circle at the bot- 
covered wire, and it is commenced by twisting { tom, and work a wider piece sufficiently large 
the wire into a circle, from whence rows of irre- «; to spread over the flower-pot saucer, giving lt 
gular loops are formed by linking it through j a sort of arch for that purpose. When this 
and giving it one tie, making the loops rather 5 framework has been thus far advanced, fit it on 
larger in each round, to allow for the spread of * to a flower-pot, 60 os to give it perfect regn- 
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TATTING. — CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 499 


larity of shape* in the way of a mould, bending % thus given the first coating, the ends of the 
the rim back in the desired curve, and fitting > cotton cord may be bent out in various posi- 
the lower part over an inverted saucer of the < tions and finally arranged, and a second coating 
required sixe. After this, short lengths of cot- $ of the wax be added, te.give the thickness of 
ton cord are to be tied on to some of the more s the coral. In making these coral cases, the 
open parts, so as to give the irregular appear- l framework of wire must be fitted on to a flower- 
ance of the coral branphss. All this being done, l pot two or three sixes larger than the one which 
some white wax is to be melted and a sufficient | it is intended to accompany, both because the 
quantity of Chinese vermilion mixed in, so as j wax partially fills in the interior, and also to 
to give it a rich color, and this must be poured | have space for a lining of the green moss, which 
on the wire framework with an iron spoon, > is to be introduced between the earthen pot and 
holding it up and down and every way until \ the coral case, 
the whole is perfectly covered. After having' 


TATTING. 



Cast on eight stitches, purl one, eight more, 


$ and purl until there are thirty-two; then draw 
; up closely. Continue until th^ tatting is as 
long ab is required, then turn back and make 
| eight stitches, purl one, eight more, and join 
]i to the center purl, and continue so until com¬ 
pleted. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
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HEART-SHAPED SCENT-SACHET. 


BT M 

These prettj little sachets should 
be made by every lady, to be scat¬ 
tered through her drawers, so as to 
impart a general fragrance to the 
various articles of her wardrobe. The 
trouble is very slight, and the mate¬ 
rial no more than any trifling remnant 
of silk of the size shown in our illus¬ 
tration, and three-quarters of a yard 
of ribbon to form the bow. The little 
group of flowers which we have given 
is to be embroidered on the sides as 
lightly as possible: the two parts are 
to be laid face to face, and stitched 
together with accuracy to tlieir^shape, 
leaving an opening at the top; after 
this they are to bo turned and filled 
•with fiue cotton wool, impregnated 
with any perfume most agreeable to 
taste; after which the aperture is to 
be closed, and the rosette of ribbon 
laid upon the place. Ladies who are 
not inclined to undertake the em¬ 
broidery may take any piece of fancy 
silk, or even such as are quite plain, 
and make them up in the same way, 
without this decoration. 



ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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This must be done in bands, the wool must s Turn the wool three times around the needle, 
be broken at the end of e»eh band. If one s take your stitch in the third stitch, it must not 
wishes to make lamp-mats, the work must be $ be tightened; keep a good hold; draw your 
begun by several chain-stitches joined in a $ crochet, drawing at the same time the ends of 
circle, augmenting the ball at each row without \ the wool above it. Make a plain stitch; begin 
breaking the wool. * again in the second stitch, turning the wool 

Do a row of chain-stitches to begin the work. > three times around the needle. 
















THE TRIUMPHANT POLKA. 

COMPOSED BY AMELIA M. ESCHER. 

PUBLISHED BT PERMISSION OP SIP. WINNER, PROPRIETOR OF THE COPTRIOHT. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


BDITORIAL OHIT-CH AT. 5 

Ladies ahd Boots. —We remember, some years ago, when s 
the first pair of boots was worn, in public, by a lady, in ^ 
Philadelphia. We mean long boots, such as gentlemen i> 
wear. It vyaa before the era of gum-elastic boots. A sen- n 
■ ible woman said to us, “ I have a mind to have a pair of ^ 
boots, to wear in wet weather; thick soles alone are not ^ 
sufficient; for the skirts get sloppy, flap against the ankle, s 
and so giro one a cold sometimes, even when the feet keep } 
ttry.” We enoooraged the idea. Bat the first time she $ 
wore them she was almost mobbed. Even the medical £ 
^students belonging to our world-famed University, (who ^ 
would have been thought to be better-bred,) seeing her $ 
passing, one stormy day, cried out, audibly, at the spec- 
tacle. But she continued, like a wise woman, to wear her J; 
high boots; and now the fashion is almost universal. All ^ 
this happened, as old-fashioned story-tellers say, “once s 
upon a time”—more years ago than we care to tell. 


Boots, generally, little as well as big, are now patronized 


to a great extent. There is the long boot we have spoken s 
of, the Balmoral, the Congress, the ordinary gaiter, etc., 5 
etc. Boots have become, indeed, essential portions of out- £ 
door costume, even in the very finest weather. Further i 
than this, they have been for some time fashionable in the j; 
ball-room. “Dancing boots,” as tho shoemakers call them, £ 
lure found more convenient and durable than the pretty s 
little satin slippers, with their neat sandals crossing over a l 
maze of dainty lace-work on the top of the foot, that, when £ 
we were young, glancod before our eyes as we watched the s 
progress of the whirling waltz. We liked those little slip- £ 
pers. We had a regard for the sandals. We had an admi- { 
ration for tho cobwebby stockings that fitted bo beautifully < 
over delicate insteps, and twinkled in and out beneath ; 
Swelling folds of gauzy drapery. Yes, we liked the slippers, s 
and duly watched for their appearance. But now, as we i 
■it in our quiet corner at a party, instead of the pretty tittle £ 
slippered feet, no feet at all, bnt only boots—dull, opaque, ^ 
and white, traditionally supposod to contain feet, but this s 
must be takeu upon trust—present themselves to our lu- > 
quiring gaze. Bo we hereby enter our protest against ball- s 
room boots, with or without elastic sides, regarding them ' 
in the light of unreasonable innovations upon a long eatab- $ 
lished right. \ 

As to Balmorals, we rather like them, military heels and !; 
Ml- We think that the mania for science in a mild and 
diluted form, prevalent of late years, has had something to s 
do with them; for how could young ladies sally forth through ^ 
miniature forests of wet grass to gather moss and ferns, or > 
how could they venture among sea-side pools to inquire s 
into the domestic habits and modes of education prevalent } 
among the marine tribes, unless they were provided with $ 
Some such defence as the Balmoral boot? No, depend upon ^ 
It, boots and Bcienco have somo Immediate connection, and > 
certainly at the p r ese n t time it is gratifying to think that $ 
women number among them so vast a phalanx of high -' 
soled individuals. > 

. One word more about ladies’ boots. They should always, *. 
on all occasions, be In perfect order, fit nicely, and bo ex- s 
actly laced. A hanging boot lace is an abomination. At $ 
all hours, and on all days, a woman can, if she likos, be “fit } 
to be seen,” dressed as becomes her occupation and her ^ 
position. Let this word suffice to the wise; as to the incur- \ 
ablos, the hopelessly untidy, it were indeed a bootless task l 
to talk to them; in this country, at least, we beliore them \ 
to be few and far between, < 

6G4 


A New Volume with J ult. —A new volume of “ Peterson” 
will begin with our next number. This wiU furnish s 
good opportunity to subscribe. We have several new con. 
tributors, whose stories will appear in this next volume. 
Altogether, “ Peterson” will be far better, hereafter, that 
it has ever been before. The series of embellishments vs 
have in hand for the coming six months, will surpass any 
series we have ever given. Oar colored pattern, In tbs 
July number, will be something quite new and superb- 
The enormous edition we have attained, and the fact that 
we do a cash business entirely, enables us to publish a 
monthly that is unequaled anywhere for the price. This 
is the Magazine for the time*. We advise everybody te 
secure the coming volume. Either dubs, or single sub¬ 
scribers, may begin with tho July number, or any othw 
number they please. Those who desire it can be supplied 
with back numbers from January. The fact that this is 
the cheapest Magazine in the world, ought to introdne* 
“Peterson” Into tens of thousands of homesteads when 
no magazine has ever been before. 

Gossip about Gloves.— It is generally supposed that 
gloves are modern inventions. They are not. The Anglo- 
Saxons even wore gloves. The most gloves come fnm 
France, which appears to have been celebrated as a glove- 
making country from a very distant era, if we mayjnd|» 
by the following extract from an old English ballad:— 

“ He said he had his gloves from France. 

The Queen said, ‘That can’t be; 

If you go there for glove-making, 

It is without the O.’” 

The subject of gloves brings to mind an anecdote of 
Shakspearo, which we remember to have met with in sons 
record of antiquity, n© was acting in on© of his own play* 
in the presence of Queen Elisabeth, his part being that 
of a king, which be played to such perfection, that k*r 
majesty resolved to try whether she could make him forgrt 
the illusions of the stage, and accordingly dropped her 
glove at the moment that hs passed her. He stopped at 
once and picked it up, but without departing a single inch 
from his royal role, and he handed it to her with tbs 
words, “Although bent on this high embassy, yet stoop 
we to pick up our cousin’s glove.” 

Those among us who can look back some thlrtj yean, 
and call to ndud tbs aspect of a ball-room (a singular as¬ 
pect, be It observed, according to our present ideas), will 
remember those very prolonged gloves that didn’t know 
where to leave off, hot crept op to their wearer*’ elbow% 
apparently doing their best to make up for tho absence of 
sleeves. It is hard now to persuade ourselves that the* 
appendages could ever have looked pretty or becoming, 
but no doubt they fascinated many spectators in their dsj, 
and rested daintily on the soft white arms beneath them 

Ail gloves are said to be made of kid. Yet it could be 
demonstrated that there are not goats enough in ths world 
to furnish the material. Rat-skins are used extensively as 
a substitute. 

Oua Colored Patterns tor this Nunn*.— We give. this 
month, four colored patterns, printed on a doubleeissd 
sheet. This is what no other cotemporary does. 

Just Roses.— This is one of the most beantifnl ©ogmvinp 
we have over published. But that for July will 1* eTel 
more beautiful. 
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What thb Pbjeu Bats.— The newspapers, everywhere, 0 of society in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston in 1776. 
pronounce “ Peterson** the beet and cheapest of the maga- > Its principal defect is the constant repetition of facts almost 
sines. Says the Paterson (N. J.) Guardian:— “ If we were j universally known, and which, moreover, have little, or ns 
called upon to select the magazine best suited for the home * connection with the main subject. It was proper, for exam* 
circle, and for the ladies particularly, we should unhed- s pie, to describe the Meschianza at length; but why go ovei; 
tatingly select Peterson’s Book. We think this Magazine j and in such detail, the battles of Brandywine, Germantown 
unrivaled in the field in which it performs bo useful a part. \ and Monmouth ? Another fault is, that, in his effort to 
Badiant in colored fashion-plates, rich in patterns of all s discard prejudice, Mr. Sargent seems to ns to have become 


sorts, and entertaining and instructive in its literary de- \ 
«pertinent, each number seems to surpass the preceding one ^ 
in value and interest.** And the Monmouth (Ill.) Review \ 
■ays:—“Among all the magazines we receive, there are s 
none we hail with more delight than Peterson. The steel ^ 
engravings that embellish it, and the highly finished s 
fashion-plates that are sure to attract the eye, besides the s 
numerous other engravings, are not excelled by any other ^ 
magazine published. The matter it contains is from the n 
pens of the most gifted authors, and of a strictly moral s 
and elevating character. The heads of families would do \ 
well to place a Magasine like Peterson’s in the hands of n 
their children, instead of allowing them to pore over the s 
trashy novels that are purchased for ten cents.** <; 

Hop* Oh, Hof* Bvrr.—N ever abandon hope. The most $ 
sorrowful life has its hours of happiness. In proportion as ' 
ws have endured ill-fortune, just In that proportion is tho ^ 
shance of improvement. It cannot rain forever. A little ^ 
trouble, occasionally, does ns good. Uninterrupted success > 
festers selfishness, bard-heartedness, weakness, and many $ 
ether vices. The sailor, nursed in the tempests of tho great ? 
Atlantic, is hardy, brave, and vigilant, while he who only ^ 
crawls along the sunny shores of Italy, succumbs to the > 
first hurricane. Is fortune adverse, is the future gloomy? $ 
Look up; go boldly forward; hope for the best. Nothing is \ 
Impossible to a stout arm and a resolute will. Brighter s’ 
days are in store for yon. Have foith. All will yet cume s 
right. __ s 

Thx “Quern of th* Monthlies.**—So the 8heboygnn j 
(Wla.) Journal calls this Magazine. It says:—“The num- $ 
ber starts out with a beautiful engraving, which is worth n 
the price of tho number. It contains a steel fashion-plate, ^ 
which is far superior to any we have ever before seen. It 5 
li replete with first class literature, and is for ahead of any $ 
ether magazine of the kind in the country. Indeed, we s 
know of several ladies In this vicinity who have discon- > 
tinned tho three dollar magazines and commenced taking \ 
* Peterson’s’—not because the latter was the cheapest, but ' 
because it was the best.” > 

Chaxitt is th* Grratmt.—“ Faith, hope, and charity,” s 
■ays the apostle; “ but the greatest of these is charitt.” $ 
Only the All-Seeing Judge knows the hearts of men. Let ^ 
as not be too hasty to condemn. Who has not felt the s 
sting of misrepresentation? Do unto others, therefore, as ' 
you would be done unto; and have charity for all. Evon s 
la reference to the criminal, disavow and condemn the sin, s 
tat pity the offender. $ 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. } 

The Lift and Career of Major John Andre, Adjutant - s 
Central of the British Army in America, By Winthrop ^ 
Sargent 1 eoL, 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor dk Fields. —The s 
author of this work is favorably known as a historical i; 
student. Nor is this his first essay as a writer for the public. ^ 
On the whole, his present volume, though not withont do- ^ 
fects, is a valuable addition to onr historical literature. Its > 
merits are that it tells us many things of Andre not gone- 


almost the apologist of Oreat Britain. He nowhere directly 
assails Washington, or the cause of tho colonies, but the 
general tone of the book is more or less depreciatory of 
both. Wo do not think Mr. Sargent can be conscious of 
this himself. He will, probably, bo surprised at such an 
accusation. But as his work has produced the same efleot 
on others, in this respect, as ourself; we think it our duty, as 
a critic, to mention the fact at least. Jn narrating tha 
events of Andre’s arrest, and in discussing the propriety of 
Andre’s execution, Mr. Sargent is quite voluminous: in¬ 
deed he may be considered to have exhausted the subject. 
His verdict is that Andre suffered justly; that Washington 
could not bnt hong the unfortunate young man; and thak 
after all, fortune has made amends to the victim, by secur¬ 
ing to him a fame he might otherwise never have eqjoyed. 
Of Arnold Mr. Sargent writes with more charity than most 
of our historians have written, though he does not, in the 
least, extenuate the baseness of the traitor’s defection. 
The volume is printed quite neatly and contains a portrait 
of M^jor Andre. 

Autobiography , Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. 
Piosxi. By A. Hayward. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor 
<6 Fields.— Every reader of Boswell’s Johnson is familiar 
with the name of Mrs. Throle. subsequently Mrs. Piosoi. 
At the country-seat of Mr. Thrale, an eminent London 
brewer, Dr. Johnson was long a welcome guest, and con¬ 
sequently few of his cotemporaries saw as much of him 
socially as Mrs. Thrale. This lady was a wit, almost a 
blue, and figures continually in Boswell’s Johnson. After 
her first husband’s decoase, she married an Italian singer, 
named Piozzi, a match which drew upon her a good deal 
of opprobrium, which appears, howevor, to have been un¬ 
deserved, for she was far happier now than when Mrs. 
Thrale. She had a handsomo income, fortunately, which 
permitted her to consult her wishes; nor does sho seem te 
hare sunk, ultimately, in the social scale, as her friends 
prophesied she would. Mrs. Fiozzi lived to the age of 
eighty, dying in 1821; and retained her vivacity and love 
of approbation to tho last. While there is much in this 
volume of comparatively little value, there is a good deal 
also worthy of preservation. It will be found particularly 
interesting to readers familiar with the literary gossip of 
the lost half of the eighteenth century. 

Twelve Sermons. By Horace Mann. 1 voL, 12 mo. Bos¬ 
ton: Ticknor «£• Fields. —Tho chief features of these ser¬ 
mons are their clearness of thought, and their terse, logical 
style. It is to bo regretted, we think, that they touch, 
here and there, on disputed points of theology; for their 
general tone is so liberal, their ethical teachings so jus^ 
that it is a pity their audience should be at all circum¬ 
scribed. Besides, do not Christians often differ more in 
terms than in fact? Wo call things by different names, 
when we mean substantially tho same. Or wo are so con¬ 
stituted, by organization, that we realize certain aspects of 
religion more forcibly than others do. Mr. Mann himself 
in one of these sermons, dwells particularly*on this fact. 
There are some persons, who, on account of the theological 
proclivities of tho author, will be prejudiced against tha 
volume. But, after all, why should they? Let them sepa¬ 
rate from the wheat, what they think tho chaff. Even 
they, however, will find but little chaff, and will be amply 
repaid by the sterling sense, the sound ethics, and the 


rally kaown before, and that it gives ns graphic pictures > wide Christian brotherhood, which characterize the book. 
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RECEIPTS FOE PRESERVING 


Currents and Under-Currents in Medical Science. WUk ; 
ether Addresses and Essays. By Oliver Wendell Holmes .— : 
Dr. Holmes, having establUhed his claim, bj his “ Auto¬ 
crat,’’ his “Professor,” and his “Elsie Venner,” to be the ; 
greatest of magozinists, living or dead, is naturally de- i 
trous that the world should not forget that he is also a : 
first-class writer on science, especially medical science. j 
Accordingly he has collected, in this volumo, certain essays, 
already well known among savant, but which will now, we 
trust, become familiar to the public at large. Truly a won- j 
derful man is Dr. HolmesI Wit, essayist, lecturer, poet,j 
good-fellow, philosopher, man of science, he is, so to speak, ; 
“the admirable Crichton” of this nineteenth century. We 
suspect, too, that he belongs to what we may call the school 
of “muscular literature,” and that he could hold his own 
in a boat-race, in the saddle, or behind a fast trotter; there 
are chance passages, at least, in his works, which show him 
to be familiar with these and other manly sports. Of the 
several essays in this volume, all excellent, we have been 
most interested in that on the “ Mechanism of Vital Action.” 
There are many readers who will not like the doctor’s 
attack on homoeopathy. 

The Alchemist. From the French of Honors de Balzac. 
Translated by O. W. Wight and F. B. Goodrich. 1 vol., 12 
mo. New York: Rudd dk Carleton. —This is the story of 
an Alchemist, who, in his mad search after the Philoso¬ 
pher’s stone, not only melts down his estate, but also sacri¬ 
fices his wife’s affection. The character of this wife is 
exquisitely drawn. But all the characters are depicted 
with unusual forcer the daughter, the lover, the old ser¬ 
vant, and the Alchemist himself, rise before the reader as 
realities. Indeed, there are few writers of fiction, who 
rival Baleac in the subtlo dissection of human nature. 
This makes the third of these novels translated by Messrs. 
Wight and Goodrich. 

Macaulay's History of England. VoL F., 12 mo. Boston: 
Crosby , Nichols y Lee & Co.— The late Lord Macaulay left, 
as is well known, a partial continuation of his history, in 
manuscript. This fragment his sister, Lady Trevelyan, 
has just issued from the press. Of several editions, which 
have appeared on this side of the Atlantic, that of Crosby, 
Vlchols, Leo k Co. has the merit of containing a sketch, by 
8 . Austin Allibone, of the historian’s life and writings. A 
complete index to the entire work is also a feature of this 
volume. The history, with all its faults, is fascinating 
reading, and even this fragment, therefore, will bo eagerly 
perused. 

Chambers' Encyclopaedia. Vols. land II., 8 vo. Philada: 
J. B. Lippincott dk Co. —This work, the republication of 
which was begun by D. Apploton k Co., of New York, has 
passed into the hands of J. B. Lippincott k Co., of Philadel¬ 
phia, who will continue to issue it in numbers, simulta¬ 
neously with the Issue abroad, until it Is completed. 
Twenty-six numbers have already appeared. The work is 
one of very great merit, and it is reprinted in oxcellcnt 
stylo. Wo wish, indeed, that the New American Encyclo¬ 
pedia, which is now being published, had type and paper 
as unexceptionable. 

Thessalonica; or , The Model Church. By H. L. Hast¬ 
ings. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Rudd d- Carleton.— This 
is a sketch of primitive Christianity. Mr. Hastings is 
favorably known os the author of “The Great Controversy* 
between God Rnd Mau,” “Pauline Theology,” etc., etc. 
Tho work is*well written. 


RECEIPTS FOR PRESERVING. < 

Cherry Jam .—Stone fonr pounds of cherries, and pnt } 
them In a preserving-pan with two pounds of fine white i 
sugar and a pint of red currant juice. Boil the whole \ 


together rather fast, until it stiffens, and then put It into 
pots for use. 

Gooseberry Jam .—Stalk and crop six pounds of the niB, 
red. rough gooseberry, put them into a preserving-pan, end, 
as they warm, stir and bruise them to bring out the juice. 
Let them boil for ten minutes, then add four pounds of 
sugar, and place it on the fire again; let it boil, and con¬ 
tinue boiling for two hours longer, stirring it all the time 
to prevent its burning. When it thickens, and will jelly 
upon a plate, it is done enough. Pnt it into pots, and allow 
it to remain a day before it is covered. 

Blackberry Jam .—In families where there ere many 
children there is no preparation of fruit so wholesome, so 
cheap, and so much admired, as this homely conserve. Tbs 
fruit should be clean picked in dry weather, and to every 
pound of berries put half pound of coarse brown sugar; boil 
the whole together for three-quarters of an hour or one 
hour, stirring it well the whole time. Pnt it in pots like 
any other preserve, and it will be found most useful in 
families, as it may be given to children instead of medicine; 
makes excellont puddings. 

To Preserve Barberries in Bunches .—Take the stooslea 
barberries, reserve tho largest bunches; then pick the last 
from the stalks, put them into as much water as will make 
a syrup for the bunches, boil them until quite soft; then 
strain them through a sieve, and to every piut of juice pot 
one and a half-pound of loaf-sugar; boil and skim it well. 
To every piut of this syrup put half-pound of barberries in 
bunches, boil them until they look quito clear, and put 
them into pots or glasses. Tie paper over them. They are 
only used as a garnish for other sweet dishes. 

Composition Sweetmeat.—Toko two pottles of ripe red 
gooseberries, two of red raspberries, two of strawberries 
(the pines are best), and three pints of ripe red currants; 
bruise and mix them togethor in a deep dish, aud to every 
pint of the fruit put three-quarters pound of sugar, pounded 
pretty fine; then boil It for half an hour, stirring it all tbs 
time it is on the fire. Cherries may also be added, first 
taking out the stones; measure them with tho other fruit 
for the weight of sugsr. 

Currant Jelly .—Take of red and white currants equal 
quantities, or all red, tie them down close in a Jar, put 
them into a kettle of water over a slow fire to boil for two 
hours, or into a slow oven; strain the liquor through a fins 
sieve, but do not squeeze the currants hard; then to every 
pint of juice put three-quarters pound of loaf-sugar; set it 
over a very slow fire until the sugar is dissolved. Let the 
scum rise thick enough to be taken off at once; then let it 
boil up quickly for twenty minutes, or until it jellies. 


ART RECREATION 8 . 

Mr, PrrtRsoif —Dear Sir —Will you please inform your 
readers that we have not sold out our business of publishing 
Pictures, and Importing and selling Artists' Goods? That 
our Mr. J. E. Tilton disposed only of his local retail trade 
in Salem, at the time of removal to Boston, some three 
years since, our facilities are greatly improved of late for 
the supplying of all Artists’ Materials, including all mate¬ 
rials used in any of the styles taught in “ Art Recreations.” 
We shall bo happy to hear from our friends who want but 
little for a beginning, and from those who want large quan¬ 
tities to sell again. 

We have ready a trrw pric* ust of all materials wed is 
our “Art Recreations,” et<J., including that for Painting c 4 
all kinds. Drawing of all kinds, Wax Flowers and FruK, 
Paper Flowers: in fact, all fashionable arts. It will be sent 
free to those interested who will write us for It. 

Very truly yourt, J. B. TILTON A (V, 

161 Washington Street, Bato n 
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RECEIPTS FOR DE8SERT8. , 

An excellent A pricot I’lidding.—Hare twelve large apri- ? 
oots, give them a scald till they are soft; meantime pour s 
oq the grated crumbs of a penny loaf, one pint of boiling < 
cream; when half-cold, add four ounces of sugar, the yolks > 
of four beaten eggs, and one glass of white wine. Break ^ 
the apricot-stones, take some or all of the kernels, pound s 
them in a mortar, and mix them with the fruit and other 
Ingredients; put a paste round a dish, and bake the pud- s 
ding half an hour. < 

Baked Apple Pudding. —Pare and quarter four large $ 
apples; boil them tender, with the rind of a lemon, in so s 
little water that, when done, none may remain; beat them i 
quite firm in a mortar; add the crumbs of a small roll; four J 
minces of butter melted, the yolks of fire and whites of \ 
three eggs, juice of half a lemon, and sugar to taste; beat s 
ail together, and lay it in a dish with paste to turn out. ^ 
Or —Put the pulp of the apples in the center of a baking s 
dish, surround it with custard, and bake it until brown. <> 
Or —Take three-quarters of a pound of the pulp of the ^ 
Aarpest apples you can get; add six ounces of poundod j> 
loaf-sugar, the same of butter (melted), the grated rind of < 
one lemon and the juice, a glass of white wine, a little nut- \ 
meg, the yolks of eight eggs and the whites of four, well ^ 
beaten. Mix these well together, and bako in a dish lined jt 
with paste. £ 

Fruit diced into Batter makes an excellent and eco-1 


nomic&l pudding, and is considered much more digestibla 
than when put into paste. A little of tbo batter should be 
put into the dish, and, if apples are used, they should be 
pared and carefully cored, then cut into slices, and a little 
sugar and grated lemon-peel strewed between them, the 
dish filled three parts full with the remainder of the batter. 

7b make Batter for Fruit Puddings .—Put half a pound 
of flour and a saltspoonful of salt into a pan, add very gently 
half a pint of milk; if mixed carelessly, the flour will re¬ 
main in lumps; beat up the whites of fouf eggs, strain 
them to the batter, and beat it well with a wooden spoon. 
The whites should be beaten, separately, to a solid froth, 
and not added till just before the batter is used. For fruit, 
the batter should be rather thicker than when plain, to 
prevent the fruit sinking to the bottom of the dish or 
basin, as it is equally good baked or boiled. It must be 
brought to a proper consistency by adding milk. 

Baked Gooseberry Pudding .—Stew gooseberries in a jar 
over a hot hearth, or in a saucepan of water, till they will 
pulp. Take a pint of the juice pressed through a coarse 
sieve, and beat it with three yolks and whites of eggs 
beaten and strained, with one ounce and a-Ualf of butter; 
sweeten it well, and put a crust round the dish. A few 
crumbs of roll, or four ounces of Naples biscuit, should be 
mixed with the above to give a littlo consistency. Rasp¬ 
berries and currants may be used instead of gooseberries, 
and are equally good. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Do.msons .—Take a few spoonfuls from a quart of milk, 
and mix into it, by degrees, four spoonfuls of flour, two 
•poonfUls of sifted ginger, a little salt; then add the re¬ 
mainder of the milk and one pound of damsons. Tie it up 
in a cloth, wetted and woll floured, or put it into a basin 
that will exactly hold it. Boil it an hour and a-half, and 
pour over it melted butter and sugar. 

Ctirrot Pudding.-— Boil a large carrot till tender, bruiso 
and mix it with a spoonful of bread-crumbs, four yolks and 
two whitos of eggs, a pint of cream, a ratafia, a large 
spoonful of orange-flower water, half a nutmeg, two ounces 
of loaf-sugar. Bake in a shallow dish lined with paste, and 
when it is turned out strew sugar over it. 

Or —Four ounces of bread-crumbs, four ounces of suet, 
four ounces of grated raw carrot, one tablespoonful of 
brandy, beaten up with an egg, and flavored with cin¬ 
namon and nutmeg. Boil three hours. 

An excellent plain Potato Pudding .—Take eight ounces 
of boiled potatoes, two ounces of butter, the yolks and 
whites of two eggs, a quarter pint of cream, one spoonful 
of white wine, a morsel of salt, the juice and rind of a 
lemon; beat all to froth; sugar to taste. A crust or not, 
as you like. Bake it. If wanted richer, put three ounces 
more butter, sweetmeats and almonds, and another egg; or 
If plainer, omit the wine. 

An Economical Pudding may be made of half a pound 
of flour, half a pound of currants, half a pound of suet 
well chopped, and four ounces of treacle, with milk snffl- 
oient to mix it well together into a stiff paste or batter, 
the stiffness of boiled rice. Butter a basin, and let it boil 
five hours. When cold it may be sliced and browrned. 

Hatty Pudding .—Boil one pint of milk, stir two ounces 
of flour into it till it be thick and stiff; put it into a basin 
and add half an ounce of butter, with a little nutmeg, and 
sugar enough to sweeten it. When cold, mix in three well- 
beaten eggs; line a dish with thin paste, and in the bottom 
of it put a layer of marmalade, or any other preserve, and 
bake the pndding in a moderate oven for half an hour. 
It is good without paste, and may be baked in a Dutch 
oven. 

Or —Boil one pint of milk, stir into it as much flour as 
will thicken it, letting it boil all the time; pour it into 
plates, and eat it h it, with cold hotter and sugar, or, if 
butter is objected to, a little cold milk and a little nutmeg. 

Wiltshire Pudding .—Three well-beaten eggs, one pint 
of milk, sufficient flour to make a thick batter, a little salt; 
beat it some, minutes, stir in gently a large teacupful of 
picked cnrrauts and half that quantity of red raspberries; 
boil in a cloth for two hoars, turn it out on the dish and 
cut In thin tdices. but do not separate them; put between 
•ach hotter and brown sugar. 

Bath Pudding .—Half a pint of cream, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, boiled together, the crumbs of a two 
penny loaf, lipnp sugar and brandy to your taste, four eggs. 
Bake them in small cups three-quarters of an hour. 

Chichester Pudding .—To the grated crumbs of a French 
roll, mixed with the grated rind of half a lemon, add four 
ounces of sifted sugar, the same of butter, the juice of half 
a lemon, the yolks of four eggs, the whites of two. both 
being previously well beaten; stir it over the fire till it is 
the thickuoss of cream; then ponr it into an opon tart- 
paste and bake it in a moderate oven. 

Yorkshire Pudding .—Put one pint of boiling milk to 
the crumbs of a penny loai; four eggs, a little salt and 
flour; put it in a tin and bake it under roast beef or 
mutton. 

A Wdsh Pudding.—Let half a pound of fine butter melt 
gently, beat with it the yolks of eight and whites of four 
eggs, mix in six ounces of loaf-sugar, and the rind of a 
lemon grated. Put a paste into a dish for turning out, and 
pour the above iu and nicely bake it 


Gloucester Puddings .—Weigh three eggs in the ebslh 
> take their weight in flour and butter; take twelve bitter 
| almonds and five ounces of pounded sugar; beat all to 
J getfaer for half an hour, and put the mixture in padding- 
I cups, filling the cups only half full. Bake them half an 
j hour. 

ji Oxford Dumplings .—Of grated bread two ounces, cur- 
^ rants and shred suet four ounces each, two Urge spoonfuls 
s of flour, a great deal of grated lemon-peel, a bit of sugar, 
and a little pimento in fine powder. Mix with two eggs 
and a little milk into -five dumplings, and fry of s fins 
s yellow brown. Made with flour instead of bread, bot bell 
^ the quantity, they are excellent. Serve with sweet-sauee. 
\ Apple Dumplings should be made of one large apple 
^ quartered and cored, then put together, covered with s 
£ thin paste, and boiled till the fruit shall be done enough, 
s Or —The apple is best not cut, but the core scooped out 

s and the center filled up with a piece of butter and sngat, 
; according to the tartness of the apple. The paste should 
s not be rolled out, but a lump of the proper quantity taken, 
\ the apple placed upon it, and the paste carefully p ress ed 
^ round it, bringing it to a point which is easily closed, so as 
to keep in the juice and bntter. They have a pretty effect 
\ if boiled in nets instead of cloths. 


RECEIPTS FOR SALADS. 

\ The Mixture or Dressing .—For four persons bruise only 
^ the yolk of one hard-boiled egg (leaving out altogether the 
^ white), with some salt, and make It into a paste with twn 
s largo teaspoonfuls of French mustard ; or, if obliged to ass 
t; common mustard, add to It a drop or two of ajaafotida, 
i* which will impart to it a slight flavor of garlic. Thso add 
s oil and vinegar in the following proportions, without aaing 
^ so much as to make the sauce thin, and taking care to ban 
$ the finest oil and the very strongest species of real Preach 
.» vinegar: namely/to everyone spoonful of vinegar sdd two 

> of oil; one spoonful of the vinegar being impregnated with 

> chilis, which will add warmth to the salad, much mere 

> agreeably than cayenne. A llttlo of tarragon may be sa 
improvement, and a spoonful of Qniht or walnut ketchup 

!* is not objoctionable; but mushroom ketchup will destroy 
s the pungency of flavor, and both may be left out without 
% inconvenience. When this is done, mix the sauce well, bat 
£ lightly, with the salad, to which a few slices of boiled has* 

< root, and the white oY the egg sliced, will be a pretty adfi- 
tion. 

} Some people, particularly the French, eat lettuces with- 
$ out any other sauce than oil and vinegar, and, when salsa 
i in that simple way, a little sugar is certainly an improve 

< inent. 

$ The excellence of a salad consists in the vegetables brief 
^ young and fresh, and they should l>e prepared only s short 
^ time before they are wanted; the salad mixture brisg 
^ either poured into the bottom of the bowl, or seat up is e 
n sauce-tureen, and not stirred up with the vegetables until 
s they are served. 

> In summer salads the mixture must not be poured up® 

^ the lettuce or vegetables used In the salad, but be left at 
s the bottom, to be stirred up when wanted, as thus pc* 
\ serving the crispness of the lettuce. 

s In winter salads , however, the reverse of this proceedinf 
} must be adopted, as thus: the salad of endive, celery, beet, 
$ and other roots being cut ready for dressing, then pour tbs 
$ mixture upon the ingredients and stir them well up, • 
} that every portion may receive its benefit. In doing tbix 
$ it should likewise be recollected that the spoon and fork 
' should always be of wood, and of sufficient six* to stir up 
^ the vegetables In large quantities. 

v Chiden Siilad .—Pull the meat off the bones of a eri* 
‘ fowl or chicken, put it into a small pan, w|tb a sbak-t cat 
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To Mar Skabowb ox tot Waul— Arrange your finger* $ and the result will be the shadow of a goose's head and 
as seen in the engraving, between a candle and the wall, $ neck. 



in thin slices, m few sprigs of parsley, and a tablespoonfal ; 
each of oil and tarragon vinegar; season the chicken well < 
with pepper and salt; let it snak for about three hours. J 
Boil three egge hard, cat them in four pieces, leugthweys; \ 
chop two anchovies, six olives, and a dessertspoonfui of ! 
capers; take three lettuces, reserve the small hearts to ; 
garnish with, cutttog them in fonr, shred fine the other < 
leaves that aro white, and cut roughly some small salad; ! 
put a layer of salad on the dish, then the chicken, sprinkle \ 
the chopped anchovy, etc., then more salad and ehicken, 5 
until you have used up the whole of your materials; then ; 
mask it with a thick mayonnaise sauce; garnish it round j 
the bottom with the lettuce-hearts and eggs alternately. < 
This salad is much improved if the dish can be placed on < 
pounded ice whilst it is being prepared. The remains of J 
ssoi and white poultry , when minced and left cold, instead < 
of being fr ic as s e ed , will thus be found an excellent addition < 
to the dinner of a summer's day, with added slices of cn- J 
cumber. \ 

Lobster Salad .—Break out the meat from a lobster; slice { 
the tail half an inch thick. Marinade it in oil and vinegar * 
tor two hoars; have some lettnce and small salad shred; < 
make a layer at the bottom of the dish; put over that a < 
layer of the lobster, seasoned with pepper and salt, repeating < 
it until the dish is piled np. Make a border of hard-boiled ? 
eggs, cut in quarters, round the dish, interspersed with l 
sliced beet-root and cucumber, and a few fillets of anchovy. ; 
Pour over the top, when sending to table, some mayonnaise J 


FASHIONS FOR JUNS. \ 

Flo. l—D usa or ran ard writs srsirsn Omarpis.— ^ 
The skirt Is trimmed with two flounces, put on in festoons j 
some distance from each other, and finished by a row of £ 
narrow whlte^dging. The body is high, with pieces cross* jj 
log over tbe front and shoulders, giving the effect of a > 
square body'. Sleeves trimmed to correspond with the ^ 


puffs. The lower part of the sleeve corresponds with the 
body. Waistband and bow of black velvet. 

Fio. m. — Black Silk Maktilla, from Benson, 310 Oanal 
street, New York, composed of grogram silk, fitted loosely 
to the figure. Box-plaits of black satin ribbon three inches 
wide, commenced at the bottom of the side seam, sweep up 
tbe front and extending over the shoulder, form a round 
cape at the back, which has a collar edged with plaltings 
of narrow satin ribbon. Pockets ornamented with lappets 
of silk, edged with narrow ribbon, and fastened at each end 
with a small button. Large sleeves, with quilling of nar¬ 
row ribbon down the back, extending round tbe lappet in 
front of the sleeve. The lappet is fastened with three largu 
buttons of jet and silk. An ornament of black crochet and 
jet finishes the top of the sleeve. This is one of the most 
elegant and fashionable mantillas of the season. 

Fio. iv.—Plaitsp Circular Shawl Maktilla, from Ben- 
eon, 310 Canal street, New York, fitted to tbe neck by three 
large plaits, and looped up on the arm by two similar ones, 
which are fastened by buttons of jet and lace. Cape of 
guipure lace, square in front and back. 

Fio. v.—A Borrst or tsry firs Lsohosr, from Book¬ 
man’s, 86 Chambers street, New York, Is edged with gimp 
of tbe same material. A band of lilac ribbon Is drawn 
plainly over tbe top, the end of which is also embroidered 
with Leghorn gimp. Tbe trimming inside is of whits 
flowers and purple grapes, with tulle ruche; lilac strings, 
embroidered with gimp like that on the bonnet. 

Fio. vi.—A Chip Borrbt, from Mrs. Cripps, 312 Canal 
street, New York, with serpentine crown composed of bands 
of chip; lace cape edged with three bands of chip, one wida 
and two narrow; rich fail of blonde over the cape extending 
up the left side, and terminating with a cluster of half open 
blush roses mixed with grass and mignonette. The face is 
lined with a puffing of white crape, edged with black lace, 
and finished inside with white blonde lace, which extends 
in a band across tbe head, and is ornamented with a bow 
of grass, white moss rose-buds and mignonette. 

Fio. vn.— Irfart Box’s Hat of Leohorr, from Genin, 513 


skirt. Bonnet of white straw, trimmed with pink roses. jj Broadway, New York, with rolled brim, edged with white 
Fio. n.—A Dirrkr Dmsss.—The skirt is of apple green s velvet and straw cord. A band of white velvet round the 
tilk. made quite plain. The body is of white muslin puffed, > crown; loops of white velvet and straw cord on the left side, 
the puffing* separated by bends of black velvet. The sleeves s with e long ostrich feather half encircling the brim. The 
have e jockey of black velvet, below which are two small > cap is of blonds, intermingled with knots of narrow white 
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ribbon. An exceedingly tasteful and becoming bat for a j; 
child. ^ l 

Fig. viil—Girl’s Hat, also from Genin’s, 513 Broadway, j; 
is of black and white straw, with white crown and black ^ 
brim. The right side has a rich white feather; on the left s 
is a-heavy torsade of black velvet, fastened at each end with l 
a large jet button. A plain band of black velvet surrounds $ 
the crown. White strings, with bows of black velvet, de- n 
corated on either side with pink and white rosebuds and X 
green leaves. > 

Fio. ix.— New Style Skirt for Morning, from Douglass’ \ 
k Sherwood’s, 51 and 53 White street, New York. The center i> 
has ten Bayadere puffs alternated with tucked bands of i* 
cambric; on each side of which are four puffings running s 
lengthwise, also separated by tucked bands. A full ruffle ^ 
two inches in width extends round the bottom headed by jj 
a tuck, and completes tho beautiful effect of this skirt, \ 
which is one of the greatest marvels of sewing-machine \ 
work. Skirts of this design are rapidly taking the place of \ 
the embroidered ones which had grown so common. \ 

Figs. x. and xi.—Italia* Body.— Back and front views of j; 
a silk body. The sleeve is trimmed from the shoulder \ 
down with a row of rather wide black lace, and narrow $ 
puffings of block lace ornament the aide-bodies, shoulders, s 
and the front of the body. £ 

Fio. xn.— Russia* Body. —This body is made square in s 
the neck, and is composed of puffings of whito muslin and s 
rows of Valenciennes insertions. The sleeves correspond i* 
with the body, and have shoulder knots and ribbon of the ;> 
color of the waistband. t; 

Fig. xm.— Under Body for a Zouave Jacket.— This body $ 
Is composed of white muslin, and fits quite closely to the s 
figure. It is trimmed with a puffing of muslin, edged on -i 
each side with a narrow ruffle. The pockets and wrist- jj 
bands are formed iu the same way. s 

Fio. xiv.—Suawl Mantilla of thin white Muslin, trim- <: 
med with rows of white muslin ruffles, simply hemmed. $ 
Fig. xv. Sacque Mantle or thin white Muslin, trimmed jj 
with a quilling of white muslin. < 

General Remarks.— The variety of material for traveling 5 
and walking dreeses is wonderfal, still the color is always < 
some shade of gray, or black and white. There are stripes, ^ 
chenes, small black and white plaids, etc., etc., of all quail- ^ 
ties, from eighteen and three-quarter cents to one dollar s 
and twenty-five cents a yard. The black and white plaid jj 
la by no means confined to persons in mourning; in last, ' 
some of the most feshionahls and stylish dresses of the $ 
season aro made of it. 8ilks of this description are very s 
much in demand; and one of the most beautiful organdie £ 
dresses made is of a black and white stripe, with narrow \ 
ruffles, bound with currant-color ribbon. India silks, which s 
for several years have been unattainable on account of the ^ 
Eastern difficulties, are again to be bought. These light, £ 
•oft silks make the pleasantest articles to wear Imaginable, ^ 
and they bare the advantage of being as washable as white \ 
muslin. \ 

Organdies, Lawns, and Grenadines, etc., are usually made s 
low in the neck with capes, and long sleeves that can be ^ 
added to the short sleeves at pleasure. In place of the $ 
capes like the dress, pretty black or white capes or fichus X 
may be added, giving a more tastefal air to the toilet. And ^ 
in place of tho long sleeve like the dress a white sleeve may 
be worn. | 

White Bodies are becoming very fashionable, the latest i 
novelty being the Russian body like that in oar wood en- $ 
graving; though some prefer the high neck to the square ^ 
one. } 

Tns form for Dresses is as nearly as possible the same $ 
as it has been for some time past. The skirts are invari- \ 
ably fall, and the custom recently introduced of cutting > 
fores from the top of the breadths, to render the skirt less 


ample at the waist than at the lower part, is now very 
generally followed for silk d r e sses. 

Skirts still continue to be trimmed around the bottom, 
three ruffles put on in festoons being rather newer than 
any other style; though every one follows their own fancy 
in fhe matter of trimming. 

Black Lace is very generally need in trimming, and Is 
even put on some of the darker colored organdies. Some 
of the white bodies of which we spoke above, have sleeves 
puffed from the shoulders to the wrist, the puffings sepa¬ 
rated by a band of black velvet, edged on each side with 
a row of straw. 

Wedding Dremes are beginning to be trimmed with 
■wan’s-down. This is particularly beautiful on white satin, 
or in feet on satin of any color. 

Mantillas are in great variety, the white ones being 
usually in the style of those in our wood engravings; whilst 
the black silk, which are worn by many all summer, art 
generally loose sacque*, called the M Chesterfield,” and trim¬ 
med to suit the taste of the wearer: though as a general 
thing they are only corded either in black, purple, or whit*. 
There are also some large round, circulars with round, foil 
hoods, and a few made with two deep box-plaits at the lack, 
which make the mantle hang like a clergyman’s gown, or 
somewhat like the “Queen Caroline” drees in our April 
number. 

Bonnets are larger than they have been, and are usually 
trimmed on the top near the front. 

Head-Dresses are still worn, the latest style being the 
coronet form. One of the prettiest which we have seen wss 
made of ruched white tulle, with black velvet heartsease, 
embroidered in gold, mingled with the ruchtng. Two tap¬ 
pets were fastened by e very large heartsease also em¬ 
broidered in gold, which formed e cacke-peigne behind, i 
plain black velvet coronet, pointed in the front, and with s 
single stud or ornament in the middle, is a very stytob 
coiffure, and very becoming to some feces. Black rein* 
coronets, with gold wheat-ears, make pretty head-dresses, 
and may bo worn In slight mourning. 

Fans.— Tho feshtonable fens consist of lace. White and 
black lace is manufactured expressly for these fens, sod is 
placed over colored silk. Fans of white lace are mostly 
lined with pink, lilac, or orange silk. White silk (ages* 
rally used for fans of black lace; but for these colored sflk 
is also often employed. The handles of these fens srs 
formed of mother-of-pearl, and many of them are very 
richly set with jewels. A fen of black lace over white silk, 
and mounted on a handle of mother-of peeri, unadorned 
with any ornament of gold, is in the best taste. Serersl 
very' pretty fans, though 1 em. recherche than those jest Men¬ 
tioned, are composed chiefly of white, pink, or Mack crape* 
spangled with gold or steel, Rnd fringed with marabout. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— A little Girl’s DresN or pine Barege.— Ik* 
skirt is trimmed with four rows of black velvet Tbe My 
is square in the neck, with a belt end braces of black rthet. 
Tho front of the body has a diamond pattern of black velret 
Sleeves puffed lengthwise with bends of velvet l*t*«*> 
tbe puffs. Straw hat, with the crown white and ths brio 
turned-up with black; it is trimmed with black veltfi rib¬ 
bon and long white cock’s plumes. 

Fio. 11.— A little Goa’s Dress of buff Pique 0* 
baillis. —The skirt is trimmed with six rows of black bn^> 
Above the rows of braid are smell figures also braided ta 
black. A white plaited body is worn under tbs Zeus* 
jacket, made of tbe same material as tbe dress, sod braided 
iu the same way. White sleeves puffed on a band. Stack 
and white straw hat, trimmed with a fell of lace, sad » to* 
of black velvet. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1861. 


No. 1. 


COLD AS MARBLE. 


BT MART E. CLARKE. 


“Beautiful indeed, but cold as marble.” * 
Mj companion spoke in reply to my exclama- $ 
tion of admiration, as my eyes fell, for the first s 
time, on Leonore Bache. I seo her now as she ij 
stood under the large chandelier of Mrs. Wil- $ 
lett’s parlor, the full light showing only beau- s 
ties, revealing no defects. She was very tall; $ 
the blook velvet dress, which fitted her superb ij 
figure to perfection, fell in heavy folds to her s 
feet, unrelieved by one inch of trimming. It $ 
▼as closed to tha throat with diamond buttons, ^ 
and a small diamond star fastened the soft lace s 
collar. Her round, white arms were bare, with- $ 
out any bracelet to break their pure outline, jj 
Her hair, black oa midnight, was simply parted s 
from the forehead, gathered into a heavy knot ij 
behind, and fastened by a silver arrow studded ^ 
with diamonds. But the face; how can I de- $ 
scribe her face ? Pale as marble, the regular ij 
features were perfect as those of a statue; the <1 


eyes were large and black, and full of intelli¬ 
gence. When I looked at her, she was leaning ij 
against a tall marble pedestal, upon which stood jj 
a basket of crimson flowers, and their vivid color- ij 
ing heightened the effect of her pale beauty. 5 

“Who is she?” I asked. I 

“Our new belle. Miss Leonore Bache. She ^ 
is the rage just now; don’t you see how the ugly 
girls ope tho simplicity of her dress? Sometimes ij 
it is white satin, black or white lace, but always ij 
high in the neck, and in that style of rich sim- s 
plicity.” s 

“But who is she?” ^ 

“The most stately, cold, unfeeling piece oft; 
statuesque beauty in the world. With all her j: 
stately airs, she is an arrant flirt; drives the $ 
men crazy with her music, her wit, her intel- $ 
lectual powers, and, above all, her beauty.” $ 

“Introduce me!” 5 

“Willingly! Guard your heart.” • ij 

Tain.warning; it was already gone, and an* 
Vol. XXXX.— 1 


hour’s conversation, revealing the mine of rich 
thought under the impulsive exterior, only fas¬ 
cinated me still more. 

Weeks passed, and found me still the ardent 
lover of Leonore Bache, yet without one ray of 
hope that I could ever touch her heart. Always 
gentle and courteous, she seemed cold, hard, 
and impenetrable as marble. Nothing touched 
her. I had seen her escape death in a frightful 
form, by just missing a heavy stone which fell 
from an unfinished house; and her eyes never 
moistened; her step Was still firm and steady; 
and her hand did not tremble on my arm. While 
my whole soul sickened at the thought of the 
fearful peril, she continued her quiet flow of 
conversation, as if nothing had occurred to in¬ 
terrupt it. I had seen her firm hand raise from 
the ground a little child, whose cries of pain, 
from a severe fall, filled the air; and while her 
musical voice soothed it, no touch of pity, no 
softening glance came into those dark, melan¬ 
choly eyes. If merriment was all around her, 
she smiled a cold, forced smile with her lips: 
but it was evident her heart was not in it. 

Cold as marble she was called, and my heart 
echoed the universal sentiment. Her small 
fingers drew music from the piano; she made 
every eye fill; yet her color rose not, and the 
softening influence of the sweet sounds never 
seemed to touch the musician. 

To me, this torturing coldness became, at 
length, almost maddening. I dared not speak 
my love, for her wit was often sarcastic, and I 
dreaded a stinging refusal. 

One evening, shall I ever forget it? I found 
her at home, alone. It was a rare privilege, 
and I was tempted to give voice to the lovo 
filling my soul. The piano stood open, and I 
took the vacant stool. 

“Do you play, Mr. Lee?” she asked. 

“Only by ear. Shall I sing for you?” 
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She left her seat and came slowly to the ^ Her voice became firm again; but oh! the 
instrument. Leaning upon it and facing me, $ wailing agony that shone up in her eyes, 
she said quietly, “Yes, sing!” | “I cannot trust myself to speak of the man 

I remembered an old-fashioned love song that s I loved,” she continued, “but I gave him all 
I had found amongst my mother’s music, and, ^ the passionate devotion of a young, warm heart, 
after a simple symphony, I began to sing. My i; More, more! Oh! how I loved that man! Law- 
whole heart went forth with the tender words, s rence! Lawrence!” 

and I sang fervently, passionately. My eyes Her figure rocked back and forth, and her 
were fixed on her face, and, for the first time, I \ hands clenched with her terrible passion, 
read deep feeling there. Paler she could not jj “We were married! privately, for he was. he 
be; but the full lips became ashy white; the $ said, very poor, and I knew my father would 
large eyes dilated with some deep terror or 5 not consent to our marriage; so we were to wait 
horror; and the whole frame shook with violent \ till I was' of age before we owned our love to 
emotion. I finished the first verse before she \ him. One night, one terrible night, we were 
spoke; then in a hoarse whisper she said, $ together, and he was singing to me, singing the 
“Stop! do not sing any more. Stop, for song you sang just now, when through the low 
pity’s sake!” \ window came a crowd of men, officers of the 

Clasping her hands together, she stood erect, } law, seeking my husband—a—notorious forger, 
and then fell forward upon her face. I sprang £ who had escaped from the law in his native city, 
to raise her, but she slowly rose herself, mo- ?; after murdering his own brother, whose name 
tioning me back. Staggering to a chair, she/he had forged to the amount of his whole for- 
beckoned me to come near her. I took a low tune. He resisted the men, fought desperately, 
sent at her sicU. i- and was shot dead before my face—falling at my 

“You love me,” she said, in a low voice. “Is feet—his death glance fastened upon me-” 

have known it for a long time, and I have oar- i; After awhile she resumed, 

nestly tried to chill your unhappy passion. l\ “Go! leave me now. But when you hear of 

can never be your wife; I can never, never love ■ Leonore Bache, the cold, unfeeling girl, shut 
you. You are wrong to let that look of griefs' up her secret in your heart and pity her!” 

come on your face. Rather thank God that I $ I tried to speak; but she only repeated, 

am frank with you.” $ “Go! go!” And I left her. 

“In time-” I began. s The next day I called. She was gone. Ooe 

“Never! Yet I will trust you as a friend, $ year later, I saw in the paper an obituary notice 
for I know you are good and noble. I will tell ^ of my beautiful idol, and I knew that the dis- 
you the story of my life. Two short years ago, $ ease which carried her to the grave was brought 
I was the merriest, blithest girl of my circle of S °n by the concealed fire, the broken heart hid- 
friends; then I loved - ” $ den by the face “cold as marble.” 


“NOTHING BUT FOLKS.” 


BY GENE PRATT. 


Little Frankie had recently heard people tell, 

That the poets would hold their next meeting at L ; 
And ho could not help wondering what they would do; 
Whether poets were ‘‘live things,” or if they just “grew;” 
While It was to his mind an unsettled surmiso, 

Whether such things bad feathers, and lived in the skies, 
Or if they were animals—something like those 
The school boys had told about seeing at “shows.” 

Bnt great his delight, when ho heard some one say. 

The poets would call on his mother next day; 

He at once thought he’d watch near the gate, if’twas so, 
And see what they did look like, “whether or no.” 

He waited, accordingly, long near the door; 

But wearied at length, asked his mother once more, 

“If it wasn’t most time the poets were there?” 

44 W hy they came long ago—come and see them, my dear,” 


; Said his mother, la answer to his earnest call. 

\ Then he cautiously peeped through the door in the ball 
> Looked into the parlor—around every chair— 
s Under sofa and table, but found nothing there. 

\ At length truo suspicions brought tears to his eje^ 

^ And he said iu a tone of disgust and surprise, 

•j “Now I know what a poot is—it Is a hoax, 

| For there isn’t a thing in the parlor but folks!” 

s 

v As poor Frankie grows older, this lesson he’ll find 
!; Will apply wondrous well to the rest of mankind; 

J More especially all suoh as “laugh in their sleeve” 
s If, in playing up greAtness, they make some believe 
\ They’re a shade more than mortal, whilo under tbdr 
J cloaks 

Of self-assumed glory, they’re “ Nothing but Folk*" 
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IN NEED OF A SERVANT. 


BT CLABA AUGUSTA. 


Cousin Sarah Marshall was in despair. 

Her cook had left her to minister to the wants 
of a rich brother; and cousin Sarah found her¬ 
self, on the ere of 44 company expected,” with¬ 
out a cook. 

“What shall I do?” she asked, for the hun¬ 
dredth time, pausing in her labor of arranging 
the dinner-table—“what shall I do? Not a 
solitary servant in the house, except Tiny— 
and all those particular Carlmonts coming next 
week! I wish I could think of some way to get 
out of my perplexity!” 

“Advertise!” suggested cousin Tom, from 
behind the paper he was perusing. 

The idea seemed to suit Sarah. 

“Here, Ellen,” she said, addressing me, 
“write an advertisement, and Tom will leave 
it at the Herald office as he goes down town.” 

Accordingly the following notice appeared in 
the next day’s issue of the Herald: 

44 Wanted —An experienced cook, who can 
give good reference as to character and ability. 
Apply, immediately, at No. 8 Elm street.” 

By sunrise of the following day, the door-bell 
of No. 8 was rung with an emphasis that colled 
Tiny to the door in double quick time. Sarah 
. and I were waiting in the parlor, for we had 
expected an early call—and the visitor was 
shown in. A large, red-faced woman, with a 
leer in her eye, not particularly indicative of 
honesty; and a green and yellow shawl, which 
bespoke a decided fancy for high colors. 

“Plaxe, mar&i,” said she, dropping a curtsy, 
44 1 have called about the situation.” 

“What is your name?” queried Sarah. 

44 Bridget O’Mulligan, mar-rm, plaxe ye— 
though in gentlemen’s houses I am ginerally 
called Miss O’Mulligan.” Biddy’s air was that 
of an empress. 

“Where did you work last?” 

44 Last, is it? Shure and I’m not in the habit 
of having questions asked. Me father was Mis¬ 
ter O'Mulligan, of county Cork, second cousin 
to Tooly O’Mulligan that fit under Bruce the 
brave!” 

44 1 do not care to know the history of your 
anceslors,” returned Sarah, with some little im¬ 
patience—“I asked you who was your last mas¬ 
ter?” 


s 44 Me last masther! memasther, indade! Och, 
| mar-rm, yees must be onsolting me! I’m a 
jj young leddy that lives wid gintlemen and ladies 
^ as likes good cooking.” 

$ 44 Yes, wo understand all that. But where are 

% your references? I want to be satisfied as to 
v your good character.” 

I “Character! mar-rm. Do ye take me for a 
^blackguard? Character! whin me own is as 
$ good as yer ladyship’s gran’dam’s this blissid 
ji day! And, mar-rm, before I conclude to be in- 
•i gaged, I’d jest like to be shown round the house, 
$ that I may ixamine the convanienoes. I niver 
- ingage till I sees the kitchen and chambers.” 

>. “You can go,” said Sarah, decisively. 

> The illustrious scion of the O’Mulligans left 
< the room, muttering something about “two dirty 


bog-trotters,” that we did not think it worth 
j; while to hear; and Sarah, having occasion for 

> her note-book and gold pencil, which she had 
J left on the hall table, stepped out to get them; 
s but she had been forestalled by Biddy, who had 

> pocketed the spoils and made her escape. 

> For the next hour, the tortured door-bell was 
i “dinged” incessantly. Our parlor was filled with 
J cooks, and the wonders which each and every 
\ one declared she could perform was legion. All 
i had good characters. 

% But Sarah was particular, and one by one she 
i examined the ambitious applicants, and sent 
' them away. The parlor was vacant; not long 
s to remain so, however. 

$ Another ring at the door—long, loud, and 
$ imperative. Tiny ushered in a broad shoul- 
$ dered Irish lass, attired in a white moire antique , 
i with blue crape shawj; and pink silk bonnet 
s profusely ornamented with artificial flowers. 

$ This representative of servant upper-tendora 
^ had, likewise, called about the “sitivation.” She 

s 

s had read the advertisement, and had dropped in 
\ on her way to her dress-maker’s, to see if she 
* and the lady of No. 8 could make an arrange- 
s ment. What wages wotrld Mrs. Marshall pay? 
I Sarah inquired what she had been receiving. 

$ 44 Four dollars a week, mar-rm, and me Thurs- 

l day and Sunday afternoons to meself. Me health 

> is not very strong, and me docthor recomminds 
} my riding out on ivery convanient occaslmn! 

$ Me lungs is wike, marm. And Tim gits a shay 
I and we go into the counthry.” 
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“Tim! Who is Tim?” inquired Sarah. 

“Who should he be but me brother?” re¬ 
turned the girl, tartly, flashing red as a ripe 
tomato; “seems to me ye’re mighty inquisitive, 
marm!” 

“What is your name?” interrogated Sarah. 

“Kathleen Murphy is me name; but they call 
me Katie—K-a-t-i-e, not t-y.” 

“Are you a good cook, Katie?” 

“ I flatter myself I is. But before we go any 
furder, ye will be so obleeging as to onsur a few 
questions yeself. I never ingages wid a mis- 
thress as I know nothing about. How many 
have ye in family?” 

“Six, besides company,” returned Sarah. 

“May I inquire if the masther expects meat 
on Sunday?” 

“Sometimes he does.” 

“Then, marm, I’m afraid that we will not 
agree. I allers has my Sundays to meself! 
Jinteel people niver ate meat on Sundays. Is 
yer wather in the house?” , 

“Yes.” 

“ Have ye a domb waither, and a rejuvinator 
for the ice?” 

“Yes, we have all the necessities for hotise- 
keeping.” 

“Ye will axcuse me, but I must inquire if 
yees will expect the cook to scrub the kittles?” 

Sarah’s patience gave out at this, and she 
showed Miss Katie the door, greatly to the sur¬ 
prise of that lady, she having considered her¬ 
self as good as engaged. 

The next applicant was a widow, Mrs. Judy 
Naughton. She was, also, concerned about the 
“sitivation.” Sarah asked for her references, 
and received for answer a couple of strips of 
dirty paper—one of which proved, on examina¬ 
tion to be a doctor’s prescription for the rheu¬ 
matism ; and the other the receipt for a board 
bill at “Michael O’Fl&nagan’s Illigant Ateing 
Sayloon.” 

The receipt spoke highly in Mrs. Judy’s favor; 
but still the good woman shared the infirmities 
of human nature, and was not perfect. 

She seemed greatly amazed when Sarah told 


her that the pieces of paper were not what was 
required. 

“Shure, marm,” she said, “I had no idee 
that folks in Ameriky could read, barring the 
priests!” 

And Mrs. Naughton left the house in high 
dudgeon. 

Poor Sarah was in despair—just her condi¬ 
tion at the commencement of this sketch—and 
declared that she would engage the very next 
‘cook that presented herself. She adhered U 
her resolution, and “caught a Tartar.” 

Margaret Vine was an institution in herself; 
and during her stay with my cousins she was 
emphatically the head of the household. We 
all had to ask her permissiqn to every act of 
importance; and Sarah would os soon haT« 
thought of committing suicide, as requesting 
Margaret to perform an iota more than her 
allotted share of work. 

Margaret enjoyed her liberty finely. She 
oiled her red hair with the exquisite “essen¬ 
tials” of the Misses Carlmonts; scented her 
handkerchief with their Florimel; dressed her¬ 
self in Sarah’s best clothes; went out to*make 
calls on her friends; and gave petit* tovpert to 
her admirers below stairs. 

Sarah, at last, arose in her indignation, and 
gave her a discharge; and on examining the 
kitchen premises, we found that Margaret had 
appropriated to herself most of the silver which 
had been left in the kitchen closet. 

A valuable castor, five silver forks, three 
dessert spoons, a china tureen, and the silver 
soup ladle, were among the things that were not, 

This accounted for the singular clattering is 
Margaret’s basket, which she had assured me 
was caused by the collision of two bottles of 
paregoric, that she had got for toothache. 

Cousin Sarah has since engaged and dis¬ 
charged nine “experienced cooks,” and now 
she is as at the beginning—wanting another. 

Providence only knows what will become of 
her, and of all other unfortunate ladies who are 
forced to depend on the class miscalled Six* 
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Loti is fickle, sages say; 

Beauty cannot hold him; 

Lore will steal himself away, 
Maidens, If you scold him. 
Lore, he will not live with strlfe- 
Eren turns from beauty, 


If the lady plagues his life 
With her household duty. 

You can have him In your power, 
Ladies, if you try it; 

Use him as you won him first— 
Lots, be oaa’t deny it 
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One hundred years ago, a life was lived, rare > tea-table was already set in the dean kitchen, 
as the inimitable green depth of our great cata- i Mrs* Seymour was moving about in a dignified 
ract, wonderful as rose-light on a snowy moun- i way; even in her manner of cutting bread and 
tain. { cold meat, her birth was shown: she belonged 

It was that sweet season of the year when £ to a “good family,” and never forgot the faot. 
apple-blossoms glorify the orchard, lighting up | Cleanliness held a large plaoe in Mrs. Seymour’s 
the crooked trees liko smiles on withered faces, i creed: indeed, in respect to the two virtues she 
These pink and white buds opened for an old, 5 was most scrupulous. Her kitchen had an im- 
red homestead: for that also the straw bee-hives jj posing neatness, and her family had the repu- 
were lined with clover-scented honey. \ tation throughout the parish of being remark- 

The elms, with their feet buried deep in the < ably “well brought up.” Naomi found her 
grass before the house, gave a grand air to the s work all done, so she ran into the flowery orch- 
homestead, overshadowing it in an aristocratic ^ ard and brought down a shower of petals. In 
way, as much as to say that Seymours lived $ her chestnut hair she twisted the prettiest buds, 
under that roof. On each side of the garden $ and adorned her bosom with a spray. Now her 
walk stood a stately row of old-fashioned flowers, $ brothers spied her, and ran with grave polite- 
and near the conical hives, contrasting prettily * ness to escort their only sister through the 
with a gray-stone, moss-grown wall, a few choice > rustic gate. 

tulips looked queenly in their kingdom of grass. $ When the boys were duly washed and brushed, 
Over the spacious wood-shed of the homestead \ the family gathered in the early dusk around 
was a rambling room, fragrant with the odor of ^ the well-spread table. The mother, never for- 
unpainted wood; the bore rafters were not cob- $ getful of the strictest propriety, dispensed tea 
webbed like an unused garret, and the floor s in shallow blue cups, covered with ugly Chinese 
was daily polished, chiefly by the light feet of $ figures and designs. 

Naomi, for this was her especial province. The $ The father looked complacently on his four 
greatest charm of the room was a western win- s hungry, rosy boys, full of manliness and pro- 
dow reaching to the very floor, and a low stool { mise; his eye lingered on Naomi, perfect in 
whence the young girl saw memorable sunsets, ^ feature and figure, possessing woman's most 
and dreamed many dreams. A spinning-wheel j: dangerous gift, an unusual and surpassing 
was the great glory of the place, and this was $ beauty. From the village choir her face shone 
the ostensible reason that Naomi haunted the ^ forth as an exotic amongst weeds. The apple- 
room; she more frequently stole there to indulge jl blossoms looked pale and faded in comparison 
in maiden flutterings of soul, and romantic out- ^ with her color, soft as the heart of a blush rose; 
bursts, which she could not reveal to her un- * the brown twigs were dull contrasted with her 
sympathizing mother. £ richer hair. The boys clustered around Naomi 

Naomi watched from her sunset window the ^ admiringly. She sang in the twilight verses of 
pretty spring pictures, she saw her four strong ^ hymns, varying the tune to suit her fancy; the 
brothers obedient to their father in the duties $ brothers could not imagine anything more beau- 
of the farm-yard. Little David drew water from ^ tiful than the singer, or her song. When the 
the clear depth of the moss-lined well into a blue dishes were settled in their places again, 
stone trough for the patient cows; while Simeon, ^ and the milk-pails were emptied and airing in 
light-hearted, tossed in the air (Vagrant hay for \ the moonlight, they drew around a little table 
the oxen and horses; Josiah, of grave mien, ^ and heard other music. Mrs. Seymour had an 
talked with his father of the summer crops; i; old copy of Shakspeare, well-printed and valu- 
Benjamin, the pet, alone was idle, he chased ^ able, she read aloud to her children admirably, 
the dog around the yard, shouting in the joyous \ with wonderfttl varieties of voice and intona- 
exuberance of May. ^ tion, until no one could have supposed that this 

Naomi knew she must run to her mother’s s woman washed the daily dishes and served her 
help, yet one more look she gave at the farm- $ family skillfully. 

yard flooded with the sunsetting glory. The ' This was their library, with Shakspeare and 
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their Bible the mother was perfectly content, i within those walls: on them he did not bestow 
At an early hour, Mr. Seymour read in a strong, 5 a second glance, he had seen the rose in the 
impressive way an evening psalm, and prayed \ choir. At first, stealthily, ho dwelt on her 
an Hebrew prayer, filled with adoration and j charms, then bolder grew until her delicate 
praise. In their clean, soft beds, the boys slept \ color turned to a more decided carmine. Never- 
vcfreshingly; Naomi imagined herself many a \ theless, she felt every look, and did not like to 
heroine before she closed her eyes. The busy J miss one, except by a shy casting down of her 
hum of Naomi’s wheel was heard in the morn- \ eyes. Every time she raised them, he was wait¬ 
ing; already her cedar chest held goodly store l ing for their violet softness, more beautiful after 
of linen, white and lavender strewn. It was s this momentary sinking, as the swan rises fresh 
her mother's ambition that Naomi should ex- ? from a plunge in the cool lake, 
ceed all the maidens in the neighborhood in the | Naomi sought her sunset window in the sacred 
piles of linen she possessed. \ twilight, but she did not notice the bloom on the 

Meanwhile housewifery was not forgotten. > clovery hills, nor the heavenliness of the drifted 
The young girl was summoned by her mother * clouds: dark eyes were smiling on her mean- 
to knead the bread for the household, while she \ ingly, a haughty mouth melted into gentleness 
superintended the process. The house in order, j for her. Again Naomi was spinning in the 
the mother and daughter sewed together, taking $ empty room, while fancies, new and strange, 
tiny stitches in the fine linen, and fitting the i; danced through her stirred heart. Later in the 
parts with exactest care. <; day, the young girl, neatly dressed in a home- 

Outwardly their lives were flowing in a calm jj spun frock of quaint style, that seemed a worthy 
and safo channel, Naomi was growing versed $ setting for her many gifts of beauty, was atone 
in all womanly and thrifty ways, she learned \ in the large kitchen, her fingers stained crim- 
readily, and satisfied her mother’s strict stand- < son with strawberries, brought from the home- 
ard of thoroughness. The old oak kitchen had 5 meadow by the four brothers. They were filling 
no ornament save this beautiful young girl, and J their baskets anew far away in a distant corner 
the flowors she invariably wore; sometimes the n of the lot, while her mother, every household 
mother paused in her work to watch Naomi’s ^ task performed, was visiting an.infirm neighbor, 
marvelous grace of countenance and movement. | There came a decided rap at the kitchen door. 
Sho was too preoious to be ever trusted out of $ With trembling fingers Naomi lifted the worn 
their sight, her father went with her to the J latoh. When she saw the scarlet uniform with- 
singing-sohool, and elsewhere she was seldom $ out, her checks burned redder than the glow on 
allowed to venture. Mrs. Seymour’s pride ^ her finger-tips. He had come to rest himself, to 
would not admit of intimacy, so Naomi was ^ ask for a draught of cool water; he would stsy 
principally known by stray glances in church, s and taste her strawberries. When Naomi pre- 
all acknowledging her extraordinary comeli- \ sented the fruit smothered in cream, he re- 
noss. | warded her by kissing her stained fingers. By 

Like June amid the other months, Naomi \ his looks and words her heart was completely 
stood, one Sabbath morning, when the air could $ thrilled. Never again would the maiden, wateh- 
not be more delicious, in the singing-loft. Sim- £ ing the gay uniform down the grassy road, for* 
ply dressed in a gown of airy white, and a straw \ get the impression of the parting, unforbidden 
hat whioh threw the softest shadow over her s caress. 

radiant faoe, Naomi played with the roses she > The proximity of the old, red homestead was 
held, sweet as their breath. <> surely haunted. Naomi, spreading a web of 

Very proudly, from their conspicuous seat, homemade linen on the grass, felt that every 
her parents gazed on her, when the choir rising ^ movement was watched: she played coquettishly 
to sing, her elear voioe was heard, leading them > with the folds, and lingered long-away from her 
from one height of melody to another. It { mother. If she was weeding in the garden, a 
happened that day that an officer in the army $ voice was heard dangerously near, making every 
strayed into the village ohurch, as a resting- ^ moment precious. Sometimes, concealed in a 
place after a summer ramble. £ hedge of tangled bushes bordering the garden. 

Quite unlike the farming-men he looked in ^ this strange preseooe drew her to the densest 
his showy uniform, his military air invested > shade, where hours of the golden summer were 
him with interest. Even sober matrons and \ drowned in the sweet consciousness of being 
God-fearing men watohed the glitter of his s loved. Very artful Naomi grew, in covering her 
epaulets. A few seconds sufficed for him to > absences, and accounting for sudden heart-beat- 
understand every simple, honest soul gathered ! ing. A dreamy softness enveloped her during 
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these summer days: the household could not \ and silent Mrs. Seymour could only'motion her 
complain, and yet this only daughter was surely \ away, before she indulged in the inexpressible 
changed. The spinning-wheel was seldom heard. \ anguish of her proud woul. Her course was 
Naomi felt oppressed in the house and sought | soon determined. She would guard her daugh- 
the lonely woods, where she walked not alone. $ ter’s disgrace in the inmost fibre of her heart; 
The dear pine trees, the silent balsam firs, the l the world should never know Naomi's fate, 
quivering, sympathizing aspen, the whispering \ In the most quiet and private way, the poor 
alders grew familiar with her secret. With a J mother arranged the spinning-room for the 
deep joy in her hushed voice, with a mysterious s abiding-place of Naomi. The young girl, re¬ 
light dancing in her eyes, Naomi would spring j gardlesp of her future, hopeless of peace, as- 
back again out of the forest glades, startled as a \ sumed a solemn vow that she would spend her 
deer if a leaf stirred behind her. Josiah missed \ life in this solitude, worse than a cloister to 
his sister’s confidence, and little David longed $ a self-sacrificing nun. Hereafter, no human 
for her music. \ being, with the exception of her mother, should 

One hundred years ago, the summer glided l be aware of her existence on earth. A few 
away like a pleasant visit from one you love, \ arrangements were hastily made; the window 
just as it does now; one hundred years ago \ darkened by a heavy curtain; the fire-place 
flowers budded, unfolded, and alas! faded as i opened for use; a cot introduced; a few 
ours do now-a-days. Perhaps still more fre- \ straight-backed chairs placed along the rough 
quently, young girls, nurtured in the inner $ walls. Even here a mother's hand was visible, 
heart of a loving family, guarded from every { A rug covered the cracks before the hearth, 
thought of evil, were frost-smitten in their very ^ and a low chair promised oomfort for the exile, 
unfolding. So the pleasant days of this sum- > The spinning-wheel was thrown far back into 
mcr hurried away, and brought its burden of i; the shadow: nothing could be more repulsive 
trivial joys and sorrows to the old, red home- s than banishment to this comfortless desolation, 
stead. The four boys grew as fast as the tas- \ Entirely careless of what should befall her, 
seled corn: Naomi reached the very height of $ Na6mi entered on her strange, expiatory life, 
her loveliness. The midsummer days began to \ A dreadful evening of rain and moaning wind 
be too short for the shadow ever haunting the \ followed the first day of Naomi's disappearance 
homestead; then followed stolen twilight walks, i; from her father’s house. In the kitchen a 
meetings in deep recesses, and then moonlight sorrowful silence prevailed: the four brothers 
strolls when the unsuspecting father and mother looked at each other with beseeching, meaning 
feared no evil. They could not dream that their glances. The mother's voice broke the still¬ 
darling was in danger. Shadows darkened the s ness. 

moonlight, it never shone so bright again on the \ “Never again,” said she, in clear, command- 
grass creeping to the very door. $ ing tones, “let the name of yoiir siBter bo men- 

The reign of the flowers was over; they faded * tioned in our family. She has left us forever: 
and shriveled in the garden; on the hill-sides, \ forget that Naomi ever lived.” With bitter sobs 
frost-touched, their heads were bowed to the ? and wild weeping, the four boys heard this de¬ 
earth. Naomi too drooped and languished in S oree, which they presumed not to question, 
the autumnal air. There were no more walks s The natural buoyancy of boyhood was gradu- 
in the forest, in the silvery radiance of night; \ ally restored to them: it was superficial, how- 
no more brief meetings in the waving corn, or \ ever; underneath lay constantly a sorrowful 
in shadowy nooks. Only their sweet, yet bitter $ longing for their beautiful sister, 
remembrance remained for Naomi. As thej The care of this locked and guarded room 
night-blooming oereus, that moonbeam amongst became an essential part of Mrs. Seymour’s 
flowers, exhales its beauty in one brief opening, existence. In the earliest dawn, she restored 
so transient was Naomi’s maidenhood. Forever brightness to the fire-place, and piled a store of 
quenched was her girlish laugh, her smile of | wood for the day's need. Not unlovingly she 
tranquillity. There remained for her a living dragged Naomi through the necessary habits of 
death, an agony from which there was no de- living. Food, choicer And more dainty than 
liverance, a life of misery in exchange for one the rest enjoyed, was brought regularly to her 
summer of bliss. The flames of martyrdom loathing lips; in moments never missed by the 
would have been preferable to Naomi’s confes- j household, busied with out-door labors, the bare 
sion, at the feet of her inexorable, unforgiving j room was made to wear a homely grace. Thus 
mother. No tears of grief fell on her young jj the long, stormy winter passed away. Naomi 
face, no pitying hands smoothed her hair: stern i heeded not the terrors of Arctic winds and snow. 
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Icebergs gathered around her heart, she spent > seem possible that the unworn, elastic woman 
the interminable months in looking at the fire, \ had been already, with thoughtful care, making 
never warm, never cold, she sat immovable, \ her daughter’s Siberia more tolerable, 
utterly forlorn. j The healthful June air swept through a white 

Meanwhile an awful, inexplicable mystery ^ curtain,,and flowers tried to cheer their old 
enveloped Naomi’s name: like the swift falling \ friend. A lovelier picture was never seen than 
of a silvery star she sparkled ne more on the ^ this girl-mother in her triumphant beauty, hold- 
village sky. No one dared to approach Mrs. * ing the marble-like child on her lap: the dusky 
Seymour on Sundays when alone she was seen: x wood-work of the room made Naomi’s fairness 
a Roman mother could not have worn a more j more apparent. One year of seclusion had 
determined, impenetrable face. Not a quiver $ ground out its bitter, painful days, and still 
of agony disturbed her countenance, even when s Naomi did not shrink from the vow she had 
she saw the vacant seat in the singing-gallery. \ taken. When she saw her brothers, gleeful 
Composed and attentive, the inwardly crucified | and innocent, in the yard, occasionally her scul 
mother went through the Sunday services, re- s would be poured forth in exhausting, unalienat- 
turning at night-fall to the homestead and its ^ ing tears; her burden did indeed seem heavier 
never-forgotten secret. $ than she could bear: a thousand times she had 

The story of Naomi’s beauty became a legend s prayed that this imprisoning room might be her 
in the settlement. At length they ceased to won- $ sepulchre. 

der over her translation to some other sphere. Life began to flow with a fresher tide through 
The most courageous blue violets had always ^ Naomi’s veins. Often now, on opening the door 
before breathed their sweetness on Naomi’s $ that shut away so much beauty from the world, 
breast: this year they perfumed their little $ Mrs. Seymour found the ruddy glow of the fire 
dells ungathered. Spring came without its s shining on a floor, so clean that the grain of 
charm to the four boys, mindful of the home- $ the wood was plain as in a tree cleft open by 
stead’B lost glory. April, the tenderest of $ the woodman’s blow. It reddened the polished 
months, awoke in Naomi a gentler experience, s chairs, and bronzed the dark beams overhead; 
Sometimes she crept to the window and watched $ it flushed til© white linen of the cot, and made 
the unbending of the earth, the springing of tho Naomi look like an angel of light The 
cheerful grass. She studied most eagerly the $ poverty of her surroundings, the awkward, 
faces of her father and brothers. A withered $ blue woolen dress could not hide her undim- 
and miserable little life struggled into this rude ^ med fairness. Naomi no longer suffered her 
nursery, before the npple-blossoms wondered $ mother to straighten and smooth the masses of 
why Naomi did not again adorn, with their fra- \ her hair, rippling, as she sat in her low chair, 
rant beauty, her brown hair. } even to the floor. Now she crowned herself 

Without one smile of joy, Naomi’s baby be- { with the gold-inwoven braids, and gave an air 
gan his clouded and unnatural existence. In ^ of elegance to her coarse raiment, daintily clean. 
Naomi’s heart welled no mother-love for the j; In strange contrast was the pale child, always 
still, peculiar-looking child. Mrs. Seymour {lying on her knees, or in the wooden cradle; his 
dressed the little boy in baby-linen made for * features were ivory-like in their clearness, his 
his mother: no one had the heart to take a ^ skin of waxen hue: but the mother cradled a 
stitch for this unwelcome guest. Doubtless it \ soulless boy. His eye never met hers respoa- 
was well for the child’s happiness that its mind <: aively. He was always looking restlessly: but 
was destined to remain undeveloped, its soul s never were the pictures painted on the retina 
latent. Naomi did, ere long, care for her baby ij of any use to his dormant brain. Sleep was 
in a fashion of her own; she tended it night ^ his kindest friend and only solace. In adream- 
4nd day, and hushed its low moans, for it never $ less, overpowering lethargy, the unfortunate 
cried outright. It was touching to hear tho $ boy spent his childhood, unconscious of his 
tiny creature sob, as if a louder wail would be- secret home and his oapfive mother, 
tray his mother’s hiding-place. It was still J In that old time, a century ago, bouses were 
more pitiful to see the two women stealing ^ unchanged in their details; generations used 
forth in the dim evening, through by-roads, for s the same furniture, tho same dishes, and missed 
the sake of lengthening out Naomi’s life. Mrs. $ not our books and graceful ornaments. In the 
Seymour’s powers of endurance were most asto- ^ homeliness of the homestead kitchen, the four 
nishing. When she stood in the dairy-room $ boys were attaining a goodly stature, and a 
before the freshness of tho morning air was dim- $ corresponding growth of mind. Their souls 
med, and changed the creamy panfe, it did not > were filled with generous impulses and gentle 
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affections; this repressed love for their missing < of flower-beauty: in the spring they would 
sister was like a hidden spring, sending forth j take ears of the little unknown’s burial-place, 
little streams capable of fertilising a mountain. \ Meanwhile the two mothers strewed the dis- 
In the five years, during which the name of j turbed ground with forest-leaves, and went 
Naomi had never trembled on their lips, no $ away speechless. Back to her dreariness Naomi 
change had occurred in the household, not even \ came. At first, listless and idle, she wept the 
a trivial alteration of furniture, or addition of S days away; indeed the winter was in remem- 
comfort, marked the lapse of these suffering j brance as a sea of tears, 
months. \ With nature’s resurrection came to Naomi a 

Could the daughter have joined the family $ more hopeful mood. In the very earliest dawn 
once more, the kitchen would have been again $ of a Sunday morning, when the sky was barely 
transformed and worn its wonted grace. £ pink as the lining of a sea-shell, Naomi crept 

Yet at the end of five years, Naomi had no l from her hiding-place, and sped along the vil- 
disposition to repent her vow: her pride had \ lage road, disguised by a bonnet and thick veil, 
not abated. For five years she had watched 5 if by any chance a stray wayfarer should see 
her child’s body with a mother’s solicitude. He ^her; to the village church she hastened. The 
was daily bathed and dressed in white, then $ door, never locked, yielded to her touch. Fami- 
rocked for hours in her untiring arms. | liar with its dark vestibule, she groped her way 

The mother-love slowly developed in her soul. \ to a niche in the steeple; a dark, never-entered 
8 he learned to feel for this Bleeping boy the \ corner, into which, as a child, she had some- 
most lavish and tender self-forgetfulness. To $ times peeped. Here she pressed herself in the 
him the years were given, and from him she \ narrow closet and stood without weariness, 
received nothing in return. Often the stolen $ until she heard the assembling of the flock, and 
looks at her four brothers, swiftly tending to- s the clear tones of the pastor’s voice, 
ward manhood’s splendor, awoke in her heart £ Her thirsty ear caught greedily the blessed 
remorseful and unreconciled longings. Her j words. Every note of music fell like dew on 
man-child could never be moulded into sym- s her grateful heart. Until night she endured 
metry and nobility of life. He was the embodi- *t the narrow limits, the stifling air; then hurried 
ment of a terrible, tearful, anguish-crowded | back through the darkness to her lonely room, 
experience. \ bearing in her heart a cordial. Until the snow 

Never once did Mrs. Seymour’s hand tire of \ came, betraying her foot-prints, Naomi stored 
performing kindly offices for her child. The \ in her niche balm for her sorrows. The medi- 
labor for this second household was ungrudg- \ tation and prayer of the winter were not lost, 
ingly given; by many womanly manoeuvres she i; Naomi greeted the spring time in ‘‘newness of 
fed her treasures with tempting food, served to jj life.” Again the sound of the spinning-wheel 
them daily like the fresh manna. Without a \ was heard; Naomi spun linen for her brothers 
thought of anxiety, Naomi and her child re- ^ about to leave the homestead for their chosen 
eeived the bread and honey of the mother’s pro- \ life-work. Her clever hands cut out the needed 
viding. Apparently these toilsome years did \ garments, and her needle wrought the pieces 
only whiten, by degrees, the elder mother’s i skillfully. 

hair: far down in her heart was crowded her ^ To her mother were consigned piles of linen 
life-long woe. j and knitted stockings, to be produced from the 

On the child’s fifth birthday, his feeble lamp * depths of the cedar chest, for the two boys 
of life flickered and suddenly went out. Naomi j bound for college. Henceforth Naomi willingly 
felt a mother’s grief. For the last time she | applied herself to the sewing, knitting, and 
bathed his marble body and dressed him in ^ mending of the household. By magic the wants 
spotless white: then waited for the moon to < of the family were supplied, and still the spin- 
rise. The night was calm and warm. The two > ning-wheel soothed Naomi with its busy hum. 
mothers bore between them the last pleasure of \ Naomi awoke thoroughly from her trance of 
Naomi’s life; far down ft the forest they went \ agony. Now she craved light and knowledge, 
to the rendezvous of that fatal summer. There $ The old Shakspeare was brought into the garret 
Paomi held this reminder of that dreamy epi- i; room, and that was Naomi’s teacher. For the 
sode, while her mother dug in the wood-mould s winter he sufficed; then followed an intense 
a child's grave. They laid him softly in the $ desire for books brought by her mother from 
fragrant earth, shrouding his body with a web £ various sources. Old books of theology and 
of linen spun by Naomi in her happy girlhood, jj dingy school-books were alike welcome; eten 
The earth was full of violet-seeds and germs > from a torn and dilapidated dictionary Naomi 
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gathered many sheaves of wisdom. Through ^ scape: the grouping of the clouds; the tints of 
the magical power of these friends, Naomi left ^ the sunset; the minutest changes of season; the 
the dull limits of her dwelling-place, and blue < varying processes of nature were well known to 
seas crossed, enjoyed the pleasant vicissitudes \ her watchful eye. In the vacations of the col- 
of foreign lands. Under Italian skies the raf* 3 lego boys, she sat by the kind window, ready 
ters of her low room were forgotten. So fami- s to store away every look, every gesture in their 
liar did she become with the long succession i; memory. How little they imagined that the 
of English poets, that she could repeat, in her $ violet eyes of their lost sister were obsenrant 
intervals of solitude, unnumbered verses, and s of the slightest changes in their youth! 
made the bare room ring with the sublime mea- \ The tie of suffering had drawn Naomi and her 
sures of Milton’s song. Those old, yellow $ mother inseparably together. They were bound 
pages, dented with ill-formed letters, yielded j: now by the stronger tension of love, human and 
their treasures of genius, more delicious to her, $ divine. Mrs. Seymour felt like a miser going 
in her starvation, than the dainties we sip from ij alone into a dungeon to count his glittering 
illuminated volumes. j> gold, when she saw the riches of her daughter’s 

This English wealth of story, history, and { maturity. The tears almost fell on the poor 
song wa9 not enough. The Roman tongue was i mother’s hymn book every Sunday, when she 
made to tell its mysteries of heroes and gods; \ remembered that standing in the musty, tire* 
nor was Naomi content until she had spelled $ some closet, was one listening eagerly to words 
from the Greek symbols the ever fresh secret of s which other souls around her heard with doll 
her growing happiness, her calm repose of soul. ^ and careless ears. The years melted away, 
Surely if the dead authors from their dusty \ until Josiah, versed in college and theological 

graves could know how they comforted and s lore, came home to preach in the old pnlpit; 

beautified this one woman, they would feel that $ then Naomi felt stifled in her coffin-like closet, 
they had not lived and sung in vain. !> and choked down the sobs that she might not 

The beauty of Naomi now assumed a higher •) lose one syllable, 
type; through her face shone her cultivated $ Occasionally the four brothers, tall and vigor- 
and enlarged mind,' her clarified and spirit- 5 ous, gathered in the homestead. Simeon, brfl- 

ualized soul. Often her mother’s heart smote \ liant and versatile, was taking a high rank as 

her when she turned the key on this polished jj lawyer, poet, and musician in the largest town; 
jewel, shining with such soft lustre in the gloomy $ while Benjamin, striding through the initiatory 
spinning room. For many years, Naomi’s throat $ steps of mercantile life, saw the gleam of the 
had refused to sing. She began to hum under * approaching gold. 

her breath the Sunday tunes until the spell was ^ Naomi knew them *11 thoroughly. She read 
broken: and again her sweet voice, transfused s their characters from her curtained window, 
with a deeper melody, thrilled her mother. It $ and smiled benedictions on their manly heads, 
penetrated the cracks of the walls and floated $ The sister, the choice center of the gronp, 
over ike farm-yard of the homestead. Little s alone had been blighted; the boys gathered 
David, now tall and ruddy, heard the far-off ^ around the vacancy she left, and her remem- 
music, and fancied that unseen angels, hidden $ branco undertoned their lives. While they 
in the feathery clouds, were thus enchanting s were busy in the world, living not in vain, 
him. Little David alone remained of the four $ Naomi kept her vow. Here she too achieved 
brothers to till the homestead meadows. He $ her destiny from the harsh roughness of her 
had no one to tell about this melody which s isolated life: Naomi wrought a living poem, a 
sometimes floated around him, sweet as the ij perfect harmony. 

smell of new-mown hay wafted by a stray 5; The desert room became a temple where the 
breeze. Sometimes thft mother, in her dairy, s vestal fire was ever burning: she was the 
hearing the notes full of pathos, would turn $ priestess of the holy flame. Through the wil- 
away her stern face from the barred window ^ derness she wandered, like the people of old, 
and let large tears fall on the stone floor. The $ for forty years before she was able to leave her 
brown and dingy rafters were translucent, the ^ pilgrimage. Meanwhile her father bowed his 
music stealing through could soon penetrate tho jj head and meekly died. Naomi, in the stillness 
upper air. i of night, gave a last kiss; for twenty years she 

If Naomi had possessed colors and a bru^h, £ had not seen him so near, or embraced him 
she might certainly have caught a picture gnl ^ before. Meanwhile wrinkles made the four 
lery from tho small panes of her one window. i> brothers older, and threaded silver strands in 
Artist like, she studied the shadows of the land- * Josiah’s hair. 
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Otherwise the homestead was unchanged. < A wondering throng filled the homestead at 
Still the apple blossoms whitened the orchard, $ the end of those forty years. Naomi’s absence 
and the bees hummed in the picturesque hives. ^ was explained now: the old mother had sent 
Over Naomi the ocean of life had indeed rolled. I for them all to see the mystery solved. In the 
She was concealed amidst the sea-weed and { spinning-room they pressed in groups to look 
shells, glittering uselessly in the depths below, s once more on this glorified face, wearing a smile 
Yet when the sea gives up its dead, she will i> of infinite satisfaction. The four brothers found 
arise also, clothed in incorruption. As the $ the lost one, and gazed in awe at the exalted 
water of that unexplored deep is said to render £ beauty of their sister. They could not mourn 
imperishable the human body: so may Naomi, ij for her going forth from this captivity; they 
from her depths of woe, rise immortal in glory. ^ sorrowed still for the early romance of their 
The forty years of tears, of prayers, of peace, $ boyish recollection. 

and triumph were ended, and Naomi left her ^ Naomi’s mother could not leave her now. So 

very soon her humble and contrite soul sought 
her child, not to minister unto her, not to 
smooth the weary road, but with her to walk 
in white through golden streets. 


beautiful form empty in the spinning-room, s 
She was released from her vow in the third \ 
heavens; angels shall look on her forgiven!; 
soul; the sinless shall see her “face to face.” ' 


CONQUERED. 

BT EMILY HEWITT BUGBEE. 


Through all my life I have been the king 
Of my heart, my head, my hand; 

I have fought my way where few would fight, 
And stood whore few would stand. 

I have conquered foes ere they dared to shape 
A barrier in my way; 

The dreams of others are real to me, 

Their toil has been my play. 

I have climbed the heights of the Appenines, 
And trod Italian vales, 

And watched from the brows of dizzy cliffs 
The sea with Its snowy sails. 

I have taken my chance in the rushing crowd, 
I’ve looked from cot and throne, 


< With clear, prond eyes and folded arms, 

^ Saying, “I am my own—my own.” 

S 

i; But where is my kingly power to-dny ? 

" ;! Why does my spirit brook 

s The calm thou shalt” that lingers in 

^ A touch, a word, a look? 

s 

£ What means this faltoring in my voice— 

^ This flushing on my cheek? 

$ Who would clasp mnnaclo9 on my strength? 

s Unmask, my captor, speak I 

s 

S Two White hands lifted a cloud of curls, 

s Two starry eyes above; 

^ Two red lips parted into a smile, 

$ And softly whispered, “Love.” 


THE REVERY. 


BY B. O. 

A maiden sat beneath a tree, 

With elbow resting on her knee, 

And head upon her hand; 

Looking upon the flowers sweet 
That clustered round her dainty feet, 

And spread o’er all the land. 

For ’twas the pleasant Summer time. 

And luscious blooms were in their prime, 
Exhaling rare perfume 
Forever through the sunny air. 

Like pure-eouled vestals breathing prayer 
Unto the throne of doom. 


JO HN8TON. 

s And little birds, from tree to tree^ 

£ Went warbling incessantly 

^ A song of utter joy; 

s While golden rainbows spanned the streams, 

s Among whose evanescent beams 

I* Gay butterflies did toy. 

% 

s' And yet the maid heard not the lay, 

!; Nor paw the Summer’s bright array; 

J Bnt sat in re very, 

s’ Amt thought on him she loved the best, 

l Who lay with hands across his breast 

< In death’s cold apathy. 
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A SEQUEL TO “KATYDID.” 

BT THE AUTHOR OP “SUSY L-*S DIARY.” 

CHAPTER I. !>or sister, or cousin, or anybody that I feel like 

March 13fA. \ owning up to. Would you like to hear how 

Kate and Mr. Cartwright were married last \ many times I’ve made a fool of myself, been as 
evening, and right royally did the bridegroom \ angry with myself as I could be for doing it, 
look and carry himself toward his trembling t; threatened myself with a monk’s cell and short- 
little bride. “Laud!” Mrs. Kennedy said, when | comings and actual, downright pinchings of lay » 
some one spoke of this to her; “’e’d cat ’er < flesh for doing it?” 
alive, ’f ’e could!” And well he might be both $ “Yes, tell me.” 

fond and proud of one so tender and sweet in s “Thanks! The last time was about Kate, 
her nature, so indescribably lovely in her ap- S Did you know I’ve been in love with her? 
pearance, in the expansive white satin gown, ^ That’s the way I’ve been flaring up ever since 
the veil of rich lace, the delicate ornaments of s I was a little chap so high”—showing me with 
pearl, all his gifts. Once, in the course of the * his hand—“and I suppose it was because I 
evening when I was standing with her, Mr. Cart- \ hadn’t anybody of my own. I’ve got an uncle 
wright was called away with inquiries about some ^ and aunt, but their hearts are dead, in a way; 
exquisite mantle ornaments in bisque, brought $ a great sorrow killed them. So I’ve had no 
Rway by himself from Paris, and just presented ^ steady, firm friend but Cartwright, the man I 

to Mrs. Trumbull, Kate’s eyes followed him, s would—for a little while—have been willing to 

rested on him a few moments, as he stood talk- > drown that day at the lake!” 
ing; then withdrawing them, she said proudly, \ “Why would you?” 

lovingly, “He’s my king! He was when I used < “Oh! because I had just found out that it 
to battle him so; as long ago as that; but it $ wasn’t I that was going to get Kate, but he. Itup- 
wasn’t like this!” 5; set me for an hour or two, there. And I can't say 

Cowperthwait, who came on, not with Mr. s that I don’t now, once in awhile, feel it a loss.'’ 
Cartwright, (he has been here several days,) $ His voice grew low, he fell to picking a fingcr- 
but alone, in the afternoon train yesterday, was * nail nervously, and was silent a few moments, 
first groomsman, “stood up,” ub Mrs. Kennedy s until I said, “But you bear it like what Mr. Cart- 
says, with Kate’s sister, lately home from Troy, $ wright called you that day, ‘a good fellow!’” 
where she has been the last two years at school. ^ “Do I?” looking up with his engaging in- 
Fatigued with the long standing, the sight of j! genuousness. “It’s balm to hear you say it! 
so many shifting forms, the hum of so many ^ And I think I do. I should be a wretch if I 
voices, I went into an out-of-the-way corner } didn’t, after having what good Christians call 
and sat down on the comfortable sofa. Pretty t ‘the light of the other world’ shine out on 
soon, Cowperthwait, whose nerves, “protruding \ affairs, as it did that day as I died. For 1 did, 
at every pore,” get many a painful brush in any \ in a way, die. It was the last I should baTe 
largo company, came with deprecating eyes, < had to do with (his world”—speaking with a 
saying, “Let me come and stay here awhile. < shudder—“if he hadn’t run that tremendous 
Hu! I’m tired!” and throwing himself into the s risk to save me. As it was, it wasn’t death, 
lounging attitude he loves. “It’s enough to \ but baptism. I never knew until then what 
kill a fellow to go through a job like this,” he baptism does for some. Now I feel as if I knew 
added, smiling, his eyes on the married pair. $ all about it; as if I that day was baptized to 
“Enough to kill me, at any rate; Cartwright {the end of all time; and sinee, I btliert. Are- 
gets along with it. He’s used to it; not used versal of the order, you see, but 1 feel as if GoJ 
to being married, I suppose; but used to being jj accepted me. I guess He does.” 

—why, to being a man, and I a’n’t; that makes £ He was speaking with emotion, with moist 
a difference; you’ve no idea what a spoony I ^ eyes, full veins, but with the smile that is like 
am. I should be glad to tell you; I think it $ a baby’s in its sweetness, and the idea of purity 
might do me some good; I haven’t any mother, $ it raises in one’s mind. 
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“You see/ 1 he added, after a pause, in which \ attire, her eyes bright, her whole appearance 
he looked fixedly at Tacancy, “I’ve had a rough- \ animated, but serene as a cloudless sky. This 
and-tumble, lonesome sort of life as ever a fellow \ is her habitual aspect. Her whole interior life 
had. My father and mother both died when I ^ is as symmetrical, is rounded to the same per- 
was so young that I don’t remember anything \ faction as her healthful, almost faultless phy - 
about them. I was three, I believe my nurse sique. This was what the pale, nervous, impul- 
says. (She has kept my dates for me. They j sire, but generous, high-minded Cowperthwait 
would have been lost without her, birth-date 5 saw in her; was what made it, as he would have 
and all, together.) I went with nurse to stay £ said, “balm” to him, sitting with his eyes on 
in my uncle’s family. They had a little girl j her movements, her looks. While they were 
about my age, a little younger, and had no other ^ still so resting, he said, “I suppose I should 
child. She was a willful, half-spoilt little crea- % have been at the very gate of matrimony, if 
ture. I suppose I was willful and half-spoilt, \ not married, by this time, if some queer things 
too. Nurse declares I wasn’t, but, at any rate, \ hadn’t turned up a year ago to put a stop to it. 
we quarreled like two monkeys all the time we s I would like to tell you about it, if you aren’t 
were together. This wasn’t long; for one day \ already tired hearing me talk. I’m afraid you 
her nurse, a new one, took her out to walk in ^ are! No? then it is all because you have an 
the square, she said, and we never saw either s abundance of patience. I told you my nurse 
of them again. My uncle and aunt were dis- $ settled down over in Brooklyn. She lived in a 
traded, of course. My uncle was wealthy; he ^ house that you must remember if you’ve ever 
did everything that anybody could do, but she ^ been in thnt part of the town—little and low, 
never was found. This altered everything at ^ like some of your farm-houses here in the 
my uncle’s; Bose has always lain there, dead; ^country, and worn out to a dork wood-color; 
it has been like that; they’ve never buried her s it uBed to be dark red, or dark yellow. It as 
down in the peaceful earth and felt her spirit $ back fVom the street, in a corner, settled down 
was safe, as we do when we see one die. I’ve ^ in a nest of green grass, old currant bushes, 
always called their house ‘home,’ but it never s the low, old-fashioned red rose-bushes, bur- 
has operated on me as I imagine a real home j docks, catnip, and an old knotty apple-tree; 
does on one. \ the grading, that is, has risen and surrounded 

“Nurse married a little Dutchman and settled \ it and left it in its nest, a little piece of the 
down over in Brooklyn, as soon as she could be 5 country held on upon by nurse’s husband, who 
sure that I was old enough to keep out of fire $ owns it and won't let it be touched. I run over 
and water; that’s, Mrs. Kennedy,” speaking to $ often when I am at home. One time there was 
that lady who now stood before us, “ wafc when > a sick woman in some chambers near nurse; the 
I was not far from eight years old, I believe.” \ rooms were hired for the woman to die in, by 
“Needn’t tell us ’bout bein’ so’t ye could keep $ some benevolent ladies on Clinton avenue, which 
out o’ water when ye was eight year old! ¥e $ isn’t for off. Nurse found the woman out, and 
ha'n’t got ter that, yei!” They laughed heartily $ kept doing something; she’s a pitiful soul. One 
together. “I’m goin* out there ter tell Kate s day she met a young lady, (it’s coming now!) 
an’ Mr. Cartwright what I wish ’em, now tho $ daughter of one of the benevolent ladies there, 
rest ’ve got cleared off a little. I’m goin’ ter S They came away together; and when she (the 
just tell ’em I hope they’ll have sixteen chil- \ young lady, I mean,) saw the nest and the low, 
dren, an’ I do. My gran’mother had sixteen, \ old-fashioned red roses blooming, she made ex- 
an’ she allers said ’twa’n’t one too many, an’ I \ claraations about it, over the gate, and would 
don’t think ’twas.” s come in and smell the old-fashioned roses—just 

•And on ehe jogged. Mrs. Kennedy, by-the- \ like some she saw in the country once and liked! 
by, has no children; she naturally regards them ^ When she got where the roses were, and was 
as the summum bonum of life. $ already kneeling to them and begging for some 

Cowperthwait’s eyes followed her out into $ of the buds, she saw me—no great affair to see; 
Kate’s neighborhood, where they rested awhile; \ but I was then tipped back against the stem of 
then withdrawing them, “How is it with Kate’s s the old apple-tree, reading an old leather-bound 
sister?” he inquired. “I believe she isn’t quite ^ book that nurse used to have in her trunk when 
so pretty as Kate; but she’s fine-looking.” $ I was a child—‘The Arabian Nights.’ Some- 

8 he had a fine character, I told him. j! how she seemed to me, in one minute, like one 

“She’s large,” he went on. “I like a large s I had known all along. We got into a chat 
person.” $ somehow; she was curious about my book, 

Ida was in sight, in her becoming bridesmaid s having never read it, having a long time wanted 
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to. When she was ready to go, I went to open j told me, when she first appeared, had always 
the gate of old palings for her. I told her | been bothering about, once in awhile, wanting 
where I lived, (l think she asked me; it’s my \ to see her, though what for she (Lily, that 
opinion she did;) she told me where she lived, l is,) could never make out; and pestering her 
and her mother’s name. Looking back at the J mother’s life half out of her. She was pester- 
gate, she called it a cosy place; said I was for- | ing it half out of her now, it seemed; fur that 
tunate in my nurse’s living in such a quiet \ lady came forth pale as a dead woman, after 
place, sighed lightly, bowed slowly, and was $ each private interview with—the hag; that is 
gone. She was very pretty. I (Jidn’t care so S what Lily called her then. Before long it all 
much for this though, as I did for the little, $ came out, the whole shameless, miserable pro¬ 
half-stifled sigh, the look and bow, as if she > ceeding. Lily, poor girl! was the child of this 
were half-loth to go. I thought her mouth s low, bad woman, whose husband left her desti- 
very beautiful; ’twas nothing to Kate’s though; $ tute when Lily was a little thing. The woman 
nothing to Miss Ida’s for character.” j was obliged to go out, (to some sort of service, 

His looks, full of friendliness, wore again s I mean,) so she put Lily into some institution 
fixed on Ida. “ It was easy for me to meet the ;> where children are left to be given away. There 
girl again; (her name was Lily Graham;) for ^ Mrs. Graham, who was one of the patronesses 
my aunt also was a benevolent woman, was \ of the institution, found her. She had no 
always doing something, and had a good many \ daughter, her only son was. at a German Uni- 
acquaintances among thht class of people. Some s versity with his two cousins, while her husband, 
of them knew Mrs. Graham; were intimate with j! who was an officer in the army, was off nearly 
her; and so, in a week, Lily and I were sitting < all the time on the south-western frontier, where 
together in her mother’s parlors, on the same ^ the Indians were troublesome, so she adopted 
sofa, looking at the engravings in the same > the child, who, according to all accounts, was 
book, quarreling about the portraits. We were ^ wonderfully beautiful aud piquant. The hag 
friendly, we were glad to meet, both of us, but <: was called in at the adoption. Her story then 
we were always disputing and calling each ^ was, that the child was given to her by the 
other abusive names. I don’t know, I am sure, \ child’s mother, at dying, the father was already 
what put the thoughts of being married into ^ dead. They were French, she said, but had 
our heads; but they got there. We said we !• been in this country several years struggling 
supposed it must be that we were made for each ij with poverty and sickness. They were well- 
other; but we got into a dispute the same hour, < born, she said, and bad property in France, 
I remember, about some things that had been $ from which the husband and father was drivea 
said there that evening by a visitor. I suppose J for sofne political offonce. This was the lie, 
I am older than you think I am. I am twenty- j (or, if it was the truth, as is possible, she nolli- 
five; I was twenty-four then, and independent, $ fled it a year ago by the new lie.) 
as we say, in every respect. We didn’t talk ^ •‘‘The hag showed papers, proving that the 
about our engagement; I don’t think we either < child was hers by the gift of the mother. New 
of us thought much about it. We disputed the \ papers were drawn, transferring the gift to Mrs. 
same as before, so it never seemed to come into J Graham. Tho child was to take Mrs. Graham’s 
anybody’s head that ws were in love”—looking s name; the hag was never to meddle with her. or 
up with a light curl in his delioate lip. “Our 5 come near her, which latter she promised of her 
families knew it, of course, and a very few $ own accord. But as she sank lower every yesr, 
others.” ^ she began to come and get things out of Mrs. 

Here he paused, watching Ida’s passage s Graham—clothes, money, and to insist on a 
among the guests. When she disappeared, he \ sight of Lily. So it went on until a year ago, 
looked back, saying, “How old is she?” s when she came to help Clemens. She said she 

“Eighteen, I believe.” $ was his nurse and had never forgotten him: 

That was all. He gathered up the threads $ this was the reason she tried to help him now. 
of his story and weut on. “So os the ordinary \ Her threat was (in hag-like diction) ts make 
visitors at Mrs. Graham’s knew nothing about ^ Lily’s real parentage public, unless I was dis- 
tho daughter’s engagement, it happened that !■ missed from the house, and Clemens at least 
one of them, a Clemens of Westchester county, s treated respectfully whenever, wherever they 
wanted her; got into a tremendous heat and *j happened to meet him, until the time came (and 
flurry about it; tore his hair some, I believe, 5; she should expect it to come soon), when bs 
when ho learned her engagement to me; and n could be admitted to the house os. Lily s de- 
then at this pass came a woman, who, os Lily i dared lover. 
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“1 have never set eyes on Lily since the s tipping her forehead out toward Ida, who now 
hateful story was told her. (Hag got into her $ was approaching us, “that’s wutli a hundred 
way and told it to her herself.) She wrote me s thousan’ of ’er, any day, in 'my mind. I 
a short note, calmer than anything I had ever | shouldn’t wonder ’f she was in yourn. Good- 
known her to say before, with tongue or pen, | by!” 

saying—in short, saying that it was all up be- \ Ida came and sat wit^ us. Cowperthwait’s 
tween us; that she should never see me again, ^ looking at her and then at the vacancy he was 
should never go into society again. Society $ making between us, brought her. I felt her 
had been very kind to her, because society be- \ contact a refreshment, as I thought Cowper- 
lieved her to be of honorable, although poor ^ thwait also did. At any rate, they sat, talking 
parentage. She could not now tell society the * with voices of deep contentment about schools, 
whole truth, she couldn’t do that! but it should s studies, scenery, paintings, new books, the 
not be imposed upon pne moment by her pre- $ magazines, until it was time for Ida to go and 
sence under false colors; she and Mrs. Graham \ help “speed the parting guests.” 

would travel through the summer, and, in the l _ 

fall, join Capt. Graham in Florida. So, adieu. ^ 

‘‘That was all. They didn’t go to Florida; $ CHAPTER II. 

but Capt. Graham came home; they ‘pulled $ Friday , 1 6th. 

up stakes/ as Mrs. Kennedy says, on Clinton $ Mb. Cabtwbioht and Kate left yesterday 
aYenue, and bought a place in the south part < morning. Kate was a little choked up with 
of the state. jj the tears she pressed lids and lips together to 

“I saw Clemens one day in the street, after I $ keep from breaking forth; her chin shook with 
went home from here. His looks were altered; •> the pain of her parting; but she looked up to 
his blood-shot eyes sank at meeting mine. My $ the kind, firm face, the wide, protecting form 
aunt hears from the Grahams occasionally j; beside her, aud after that she could more easily 
through some common acquaintances. They j! finish her adieus. 

have a fine estate, which they are every day \ Kate was a brave little thing; she would not 
making finer. They are talking of going to < let Ida accompany her; she would leave her at 

Europe this season. I don’t know how hag ji home with the parents and little Jack. They 

carries herself, or where she is. Isp’t it a i are all to visit her in the summer, 
miserable story?” drawing himself up outs Cowperth wait, shrugging his shoulders when 
of his sunken condition. “I've made myself^ asked whether he was to accompany them, said 
blue, telling it, and I guess I have you, too. \ he thought not; he thought it would give him 

If I have, 1 I ought to be ashamed of myself! <j no pleasure to find himself altogether dt trop . 

See! there comes Mrs. Kennedy. Mrs. Kennedy, jj He laid his arm across Mr. Cartwright’s shoul- 
I'm glad to see you.” J der at the parting; he was touched; I saw that 

“I’m glad ter see you! I allers am.” Then, \ his eyes were moist; and immediately upon 
stooping so as not to be heard by others, she $ their starting, he escaped to his hotel. I have 
asked him “if he’d noticed the flutter-budget!; not seen him sinoe. Ida says she has not. He 
out there?” (has a faithful heart; a tender, loving heart, 

“The flutter-budget, Mrs. Kennedy? Where j which must take its time of mourning for the 
is it—or she?” ^ loss (in a way and degree the loss) of his 

“It’s she. She’s got on a blue gownd, orful \ strong, superior friend, 
low on the shoulders for one of her age. She $ Ida thinks, in her womanly way, that he is 
frisks, she minces,” illustrating with little J the most agreeable person she has ever met. 
frisky, mincing attitudes. “She come yes- J She don't think of excepting Mr. Cartwright, I 
terd’y ter stay awhile with Mr. Lancaster’s $ find, cordially as she admires that gentleman. 

folks. She's some relation ter the Mr. Parker ^ _ 

that's lately married Mr. Lancaster’s sister, ^ 

they say. Her name is Parker. Guess, Cato- \ CHAPTER III. 

raugus, wbat I heerd her say ’bout you ter | Saturday Evening. 

Jenny Lancaster, the fust of the evenin’!” ^ Hk was blue! everything was blue—but the 

“I can’t guess. I’m sure! Wbat was it?” t; sky, that was leaden! Cowperthwait said, cali¬ 

che thought ye were marster lian’some, an’s ing here this afternoon. Would 1 like to take 
she f*aid she was goin’ ter tackle ye. She’d ben s a drive? Did I suppose Miss Ida would go? 
askin’ afore ’f ye was engaged, an’ Jenny told ^ I did suppose she would go and be glad to, 
her she believed ye wa’n’t. ’Sh! there’s a girl,” s as I would. 
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He went to see; went with chilled looks, but 
returned speedily with brightened countenance, 
ran up the steps to say that she would go; 
would be ready in ten minutes, if I would! 
And in ten minutes we were careering oyer the 
hills, where the roads are excellent with the 
snow still left of the great winter supply, and 
melted and trodden down hard and smooth as 
ice. The afternoon was fine. The cattle were 
lowing in the paths, or chewing their cuds with 
sleepy looks in the sunny barn-yards. All the 
farmers’ hens, pretending affright at seeing 
ns, cackled suddenly at first, then crowed and 
talked about it, a9 they saw the danger pass by. 
We drove round two squares, and home by way 
of Mrs. Kennedy’s. We wanted to see her, 
wanted to givo her the pleasure of seeing us, so 
we drove up to her door. 

“Here ye air! Cataraugus, Susy, and Mt. 
Idy!” Mrs. Kennedy exclaimed, joyfully, shak¬ 
ing hands with us. 

“Mt. Ida, Mrs. Kennedy? What put that into 
your head? you’ve been reading Homer!” Cow- 
perthwait said it gravely, as if accusing her. 

“Ha’n’t touched Homer! don’t know Homer 
from Job; but this is what Flutter-budget called 
Idy t’ther evenin’ at the wedd’n’. ‘So that’s 
Mt. Idy,’ she said, ter one o’ the Lancaster girls, 
arter she’d ben lookin’ at you two 6ettin’ there 
talkin’ together on the sofy. She tried ter 
laugh, but didn’t make out muob, I thought.” 

We called her Mt. Ida after that. We came 
home in a glow; so, to say the truth, did Col. 
Moore’s horse. Tile day was warm, the horse 
was reeking with perspiration and with the 
snow-water. Ida will never allow him to drive 
so, if she takes her plaoe at his side for life. 
She will teach him to drop his hurry; will teach 
him to know by heart this excellent proverb of 
the Spaniards—“Be ndt in haste; be not ex¬ 
cited; he that is in haste and he that is excited, 
dies.” (Dies hair-breadth by hair-breadth, be¬ 
fore his legitimate time, through the wear and 
tear of the. excitement and haste—so the pro¬ 
verb means.) She, with her moderation, her 
good sense, her depth of principle and affection, 
will do him a world of good; he, with his quick¬ 
ness of intelligence and honor, his generosity, 
his warmth of appreciation and attachment, will 
do quite as much for her.' Will, that is, by-and- 
by they are united, as Mrs. Kennedy is sure 
they will be. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The 20 th. 

“Hb runs in every day or evening. Some¬ 
times he comes in, in the evening when he has 


| 


already been in, in the day time; and we’re 
glad to have him, we miss Kate so!” 

Ida said it with great shining tears gathering 
to lie on the heavy lashes. She has eyes that 
surprise you anew with their splendor, what¬ 
ever she lifts the deep, slow lid and lets them 
beam on you. Her voice charms you, lulls yon 
in the bearing; and a hundred times it^returne 
to you to float musically across your memory, 
in the next twenty-four hours after you have 
heard it. For the rest, you can hardly say she 
is beautiful; nobody can; but she is womanly 
and noble. You are glad there is in the world 
such a young person, to come forward into life, 
to ennoble and delight her husband, to give 
birth to children and raise them to manhood, 
womanhood, to hallow her home and bless her 
neighborhood, by the depths of her quiet intel¬ 
ligence and goodness, her steady attachment. 

“We all like him,” she continued, busy with 
her fine white needlework. “Father and moth* 
think os much of him as I do—and perhaps 
more,” looking up with a smile. 

Perhaps she would not sit and praise him 
like this, if he were faultless. She knows well 
enough he is not; knows his impulsiveness and 
his want of a steady self-mastery, through which 
the trait shall be turned wholly to use, to enno¬ 
blement and comfort. So she sits and praises 
him, wi^h a sort of mild persuasiveness in her 
tones, lending them a new pathos, a ten-fold 
sweetness. 

“He brought me in this book to-day,” show¬ 
ing me Buskin’s “Modern PaintcrB,” “and 
brought this to mother,” now showing me aa 
elegant copy of “Favorite Authors.” 

“Did he ever tell you,” Ida said, “how young 
he was when his father and mother died, and 
how lonesome he has been nearly all the time?*' 

“Yes, dear, he told me all about it.” 

“Didn’t you pity him? I did. I think every¬ 
body ought to be particularly kind to a young 
man like him, so sensitive, so good-hearted, so 
talented—for I think he’s very talented, doi’t 
you ?—and who has nobody to know where he 
goes, or what becomes of him. Kate says he is 
very wealthy—has a large property, that if— 
Mr. Cartwright told her so. And this makes 
it seem all the sadder—that he should have so 
much and be so agreeable, and nobody to care 
anything abont it. I pity him, don’t yon?*' 

I told her I did; that he was a precious boy 
to me. Then how her eyes beamed out on me! 
with what gratitude! 

Now, she pities him; she will love him is* 
day or two, and thus the poor boy’s earthly 
happiness will be secured, whatever else vaf 
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eome—unless it be a lack of deserving. Of this s 
I have not a shado of fear. \ 


CHAPTER V. I 

The 25th. 

Cowpbbthwait wants to know if I believe a < 
girl like Ida, one who “hasn’t a bit of nonsense S 
in her,” can “care anything about a fellow like \ 
him,” one that has been through so much, and \ 
has got so many bruises on him for her to help i 
heal. 

I didn’t know, I told him. | 

“I don’t see how she can. And this is what $ 
makes me try so hard to get out of my head a ij 
foolish notion, that, with all my brow-beating, j 
•ticks there fast, and will!” $ 


“What is it?” 

“Why—that she docs, all out of her own 
angel-like goodness, like me—why—better than 
anybody else does, at any rate, unless it’s Cart¬ 
wright. I should be ashamed to say it, if my 
gratitude didn’t carry me above shame. If she 
does ever like me as—as I want her to, as I’d 
give three-quarters of the blood out of my heart 
to have her. I ought to live on ray knees at her 
regal skirts ! I think so, actually! There isn’t 
her equal, for me, anywhere! and think what 
a spooney I’ve been! I told you! But ’tisn’t 
strange, made ns I was, alone and terribly, 
terribly homesick and friendsick as I was, 
that I should be always looking for somebody 
to lay my—to—lay—the—treasures—of—my— 
heart—upon,” laughing at himself unmercifully, 
“or that I was cheated a few times thinking 
I’d found her; especially as I didn’t know any¬ 
thing about love, what it felt like, or anything 
about it. I begin to think I do know, now,” 
his eyes on his finger nails, the ingenuous blood 
rising and spreading over the high, beautiful 
forehead. “ I feel something I never felt before, 
at any rate; something that would—I don't 
know but it woald molt me down into my boots, 
if I thought it would do to let it go on. Most 
of the time I think that it won’t do, and am 
desperately blue.” He stuck his feet out before 
him, on the supple limbs, a gesture he has when 
his torment rises high. 

My heart was aching with its tenderness 
toward him, but of this I said nothing. I 
•heerfully bade him “trust in Providence and 
work hard,” upon which he laughed, rallied, 
•prang to his feet, saying he was “going over 
to tee her! Au revoirl ” 

The 27th. 

“I’ve been inter Sqnire Trumbull’s. Cata- 
raugus was there, an’ guess what I said to 
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him? He was helpin’ the women-folks git that 
great iron thing they keep their plants on, out 
inter the hall, so’t the blossoms might see the 
sun shine an’ breathe some fresh air. He done 
a’most all on’t. They couldn’t do much for 
their hoops!” (En passant , Mrs. Kennedy is 
tremendously disgusted with hoops.) “We told 
’im ’e’d break ’is back. He Bftid ’e felt’s strong 
’s Sampson terdny. I told ’im ’e’d better not 
break ’is back ’f ’e was strong’s Sampson an’ 
Agonistes, too, an’ I thought ’e’d better not. 
Don’t you think so? I thought ’e seemed to 
feel very much ter home there, ’n’ I guess ’e 
did. 1 guess ’e was. I guess they all felt’s 
though ’e was, ’specially Mt. Idy. But my 
old man’s waitin’ inter Burnham’s store. He 
wouldn’t scold any ’f I made ’im wait all day, 
’s I know of, an’ this *s the reason I don’t never 
like to make ’im wait. I feel difrunt ’bout 
plaguein’ ’im from what I should ’f we had 
children. I think I like ’im more. I guess ’e 
likes me more. I s’pose this’s the way God 
makes it up ter us. Shall I tell my old man ye 
said yer respec’s? It’ll please ’im.” 

“Yes, do!” I said; and away she ran, thread¬ 
ing her way between the horses, and sleighs, 
and men, and boys, and dogs at the store door 
and in crossing the busy street. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The 29M. 

Cowperthwait came here from the post- 
office this morning, wretched as he could well 
bo, with a letter in his hand for me to read. 
He “wanted to show it to somebody!” he said, 
throwing himself into a seat, sinking into it 
more and more. He crumpled the letter in his 
hand, twisted it in his fingers and then gave it 
to me. There is nothing to hinder my tran¬ 
scribing it to this page; for he left it in my 
hands when he went away, saying he didn’t 
want it! 

It runs—“Ned, dear! they have gone! Hag 
and Clemens, I mean—the latter to Sing-Sing! 
(A sublime ending of a lover, isn’t it?) He 
committed forgery. He is Hag’s son, but, Io 
triumphs! I am not her daughter! You must 
come and hear whose daughter I am. I’m a 
little sad for somebody’s sake, (not yours, not 
mine,) and yet very proud, after this time of 
deep humiliation, to feel as I do this day, that 
by my birth I am your peer. Come at once, 
please. So prays your impatient friend, 

Lilt.” 

He should go this afternoon, he said, and 
know the worst. 
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14 And the best,” I suggested. ( 

“If there is any best. I don’t expect there \ 
is. I expect the hag’s first story is true; that l 
she—Lily, is really the daughter of a lady; and ^ 
that she and all her friends expect me to do j 
the thing I promised to do a year ago. If they i 
show that they do, I shan’t have strength and > 
courage to stave it off, and I’m killed!” ^ 

I suggested his sending up for Mr. Cart- $ 
wright to come down, to advise him, help him. \ 
lie listened to it, a little encouraged. Not J 
much, however. By the next words he spoke, $ 
and his manner of speaking them, I knew he ^ 
had given Ida up, and was mourning her as if \ 
she were dead. ;> 

“And she called me brother, and said—when ^ 
I had been running myself down—how many s 
times she had wished, since I came here, that $ 
she had a brother exactly like me in every- } 
thing. I got- hold of her hand, at this—the \ 
dear, firm, but soft hand—to thank her for the \ 
words that seemed to build me up nnd make me ^ 
worthy of that she had so generously accorded $ 
my unworthiness. I thought I was made! 1$ 
went to bed last night, thinking I was made! s 
got up this morning and came out less than an s 
hour ago, thinking so; because, besides the l 
words, so much in themselves, there was that J 
in her tones and in her looks, that made me $ 
believe I wa9, if anything, dearer to her than a ^ 
brother. I don’t know that I was; but this is s 
the way it seemed to me, only one hour ago. > 
It all seems like a dream now. I have the \ 
miserable feeling—and it clings to me. fast— s 
that the fellow who held her hand, and looked > 
into her mild eyes and listened to her voice, $ 
was one, and tho luckiest dog alive, while I s 
who sit here with this broken-down, wretched ^ 
feeling, am another, nnd the misemblest dog \ 
alive. But I must go. If she asks you any- 
thing about me”—he paused, while a look of^ 
deepest pain crossed his features—“you must ^ 
do the best you can for me. Of course it will ^ 
smash everything!” ^ 

He had risen; but ndw again threw himself ^ 
into his seat, as if too weak to stand. ^ 

I should simply tell her that important news $ 
had suddenly called him home, I answered, but s 
that he would write to me in a few days—he $ 
would? $ 

“Yes, if he had life enough. Yes, he would, \ 
anyway.” And that when he had adjusted cer- $ 
tain important matters to his satisfaction, he $ 
would return—he would? $ 

“Yes, if he did or could adjust them to his $ 
satisfaction,” he said, ndding, a little bright- ^ 
ened, that he believed he would telegraph from i* 


this station, before starting, for Cartwright to 
meet him in New York to-morrow morning. 
By this decision he was greatly revived. 

Did I think it best then, he asked, not to tell 
her the nature of the business that called him? 

YeB, I thought it best. I would leave it for 
him to tell her before he made proposals. 

“Bless her!” said be. “She shall know 
everything if that time ever comes. There 
would be nothing but comfort in owning all 
one’s follies to her, in having the right to, and 
the duty. He believed he would run up to the 
door a minute, on his way back, and see her 
face and shake hands with her and say good-by 
—the last time, perhaps”—his animation sud¬ 
denly sinking again. 

Ida comes now slowly up to the door. 

Evening. 

41 He called at the door, but didn’t stop a 
minute!” Ida said. She wondered a little what 
could take him so suddenly away, what made 
him look so pale and low-spirited; was herself 
in rather low spirits over her crocheting. 

( Aprcpoi , she is tho most diligent young crea¬ 
ture alive. One hardly ever sees her, when she 
has not in her fingers some piece of needle¬ 
work, crochet-work, or a bit of tatting on which 
she keeps her eyes, only occasionally .lifting 
them, and on which she is almost constantly, 
with more or less activity, but never with 
burry, employed.) 

CHAPTER VII. 

April 2nd. 

“Pkar Madam,” so begins the letter I re¬ 
ceived to-day from Cowperthwait. “I suppose 
I have said as much as once in your hearing; 
that everything that I bad had given me, (as 
presents, my cousin Kate,) was soon taken; 
that this was my fate. Hear what has befallen 
me now, and say if I shan’t be justified in 
whining like an ill-used spaniel, all the rest of 
my days on this ‘terrestrial globe.’ 

“I was sick enough to drown myself, coming 
on—car-sick, sea-sick, life-sick. I suppose I 
was all the rest, because I was, in the begin¬ 
ning, life-sick. Didn’t sleep a wink all night; 
couldn’t; tumbled out to see to my baggage 
when the boat was in, was tumbling round 
among porters, backmen, and passengers, too 
weak to keep my legs from getting twisted 
together, when a little thing in all manner of 
ribbons and things, ran up before me, got 
hold of both my hands and kissed me heartily 
on my cheek. 8he was laughing, sbo ws® half- 
crying, she kept shaking my hands (shaking 
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me all over, in fact,) with both hers, her great 
tears shining on the uplifted lids, her laughter 
going, the laughter and the tears together being 
almost too muoh for such a little body, espe¬ 
cially as she got no help in either, or in any¬ 
thing, from the tall fellow before her, who stood 
there neither laughing nor crying, returning 
neither the kissing nor the hand-clasping, the 
hand-shaking. I was killed, that was all, see¬ 
ing the little bunch of joy before me and think¬ 
ing of majestic Ida. ‘Come!’ she said, again 
shaking my hands in hers, and tugging at them 
to start me. 4 Got your baggage ? no ? Where 
is it? Got your check? porter got it? that it?’ 
pointing with her bit of a hand in a tight-fitting 
glove, to my trunk dragged just then to my 
feet. ‘Come! I’m in a carriage! you’ll go with 
me!’ 

“She beckoned to a man in liveries, and then 
we all went trooping out where several car¬ 
riages were waiting, and were conducted by the 
man in liveries into the newest, handsomest of 
them alL Having shut us in, he mounted and 
we were driven off. I, meanwhile, being already 
dead, as I have told you, was now going through 
my burial. Deeper and deeper every minute, 
was the sod piled above me. I saw her eyes 
question mine a moment, a few times, but the 
most she did was to laugh and watch our where¬ 
abouts. I never saw a creature get such fun 
out of nothing. I could have set the toe of my 
boot against her! I could actually! I longed 
to tbrow her out; I was growing ‘Bavage as a 
meat*axe,’ as Mrs. Kennedy says, toward her. 
I don’t know whether I spoke once during the 
drive, except by cross nods, and waves, and 
monosyllables, when she asked me some of her 
lively questions. These were over, as, with the 
measured paces proper to West-endom, but tan¬ 
talizing in no small degree to her hot impa¬ 
tience, we came near our destination, though I 
still heard such exclamations as these—‘Oh! 
I’m in a hurry! I wish they’d drive faster! but 
John wouldn’t if the house was on fire! he’d 
stfll observe the proprieties. No! don’t look 
now!’ clapping both bands over my eyes as I 
was about using them to see the time we were 
making. 4 You mustn’t see yet! pretty soon 
you may!—pretty soon*—her hands still cover¬ 
ing my eyes, although the carriage was stopping. 
‘There! now you may see! look!’pointing joy- 
fally up the steps, down which were already 
descending—my uncle and aunt, the latter cry¬ 
ing (as so many women do, and I can’t say I 
blame ’em) for joy. 

“So it was my lost coi, you perceive. I 
don’t know how I got up the steps. The first 


\ thing I remember is dancing with Lily in the 
\ hall and hugging them all, even my big-boned 
j uncle. ‘And see who else is here,’ said Lily, 
\ breaking away and running to meet the captain 
? and Mrs. Graham, as they now approached 

> from the parlor. Hugging their hands, she led 
\ them forward, saying, ‘We got them over! We 
| all wanted to see you so! So now we can’t be 

> married, and so can’t spat it a hundredth part 
| so often as we’d like to, can we?’ said Lily, when 
s we had got settled down a little. ‘Too bad,. 

! isn’t it?* 

“But we all called on the Grahams to-day; 
and when I saw the son, who has returned from 
^ Germany a learned, grave, dignified professor, 

* but who, grave as he is (perhaps because he is 

I grave), is never so well pleased as when Lily 
is ‘cutting up her pranks’ (vide Mrs. Kennedy) 
close to his ears and his nose, then I knew that 
it wasn’t too bad, and that Lily did not think it 
was. 

“Hag, as you have guessed before this time, 
was the nurse that went off with Lily. (She 
was christened Rose, a better fitting name; but 
they call her by the name she has borne long¬ 
est.) She had got rid of her own child, (Clem- 
; ens, you’ve heard of him,) under terms of con- 
: siderable advantage to them both. That is, he 
\ had been adopted by a wealthy, liberal-hearted 
s man, who not only allowed him a plenty of 
* pocket-money, (the boy was ten or a dozen years 
\ old then,) but allowed him the largest liberties 
\ everywhere. Hag used to go up, when she was 
\ out of place and was ‘short,’ used to watch for 
\ him somewhere about the grounds, or near his 
\ school, and pick bis money away from him, and 
\ go home loaded with the articles he, with her 
^ instructions, stole from cupboard, store-room, 

| and wardrobe. As he. grew older and wanted 
\ all his money himBelf and began to despise bis 
$ hag of a mother, she held him to his loth alle- 
J glance by threats of exposing his parentage to 
$ his school-fellows and the servants at the house. 

I It was known, by-the-by, that his mother was 
\ a widow, but not that she was a hag. 
j “I suppose it was the success of her game 
s s here, that led her to try it in another quarter. 
i Or, perhaps it was the downright devil tempting 
j her in both games and in all her harassed, 

? wretched life. She thought it was, in her last 
\ days. 

< “What she did with Lily, what terms she 
\ made with Mrs. Graham, and how she outraged 
| them, you know. 

| “ Her son, having broken with bis benefactor, 

\ and become a cheat and a liar, by her instruo- 
t tions and his own bad blood, has of late been 
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leading her a haggled sort of life it seems, that s 
has worn her out. From a wretched hole at $ 
the Five Points, where she got at last, she sent \ 
for Mrs. Graham. Mrs. Graham went to her \ 
and found her near her last gasp. With diffi- | 
cult, gasping breath, she told her all she had ^ 
done, and afterward, with wild eyes, streaming j 
hair and clenched fists, she started up, asking > 
if there was any hope, or help, (in the other l 
world, she meant,) for one who had lived such < 
a life in this. ^ 

“Mrs. Graham, who is one of the angels, i 
with her own hands bathed the poor head, s 
brushed the wild hair back beneath a neat cap, ' 
provided her smoky, shattered room with com- \ 
forts, found her a pious nurse who had suffered | 
with patience, came over every day to comfort J 
her, and at last (it was yesterday) the poor ^ 
creature died in peace, blessing God with her s 
last breath. \ 

“The funeral over, Mrs. Graham is going up j; 
to Sing-Sing with this story of his mother’s re- l 
pentance and death to the wretched man shut £ 
up there. I believe I must accompany her. I ^ 
want to speak to him just once more, while he ^ 
and I live, and ask him if he knows that God $ 
is good. I don’t suppose he does. ij 

“Cartwright, good fellow, came down at once. \ 
He don’t Bay anything about being happy, but !j 
his looks are equal to a mild spring sunset. I ^ 
am to run up and see them for a day; then I j 
shall probably soon leave for the oracles of my j 
fate at ‘Mt. Idy.' I am by no means Buch a f, 
blockhead as to feel undisturbed certainty. On ij 
the contrary, my courage goes up and down, ^ 
and I am much of the time in a most dubious ji 
condition. This does not, however, by any S 
means, prevent my being, dear madam, all of s 
the time, Yours, < 

COWPBBTHWAIT.” b 


CHAPTER YIII. 


Wednesday 8 rd. $ 
To-day I received this little note from Ida. j 
“If you are out to-day, I wish you’d call and \ 
see me, although I have no business to ask it, $ 
I’m so stupid! Ida.” | 

I found her in her shawl, her face swollen, * 
her eyes uneasy; and, coming soon to her ail- \ 
ments, she said, “My throat is sore; my head i 
aches; I feel miserably!” J 

She was in her chamber, so we sat alone. \ 
“I suppose I have taken cold,” she added. “I j 
went into Mr. Lancaster’s last evening. I was \ 
foolish to go out when it was so wet walking; | 
but I had heard that Miss Parker was talking > 


about it to everybody because I hadn't called 
on her, so I thought I’d go in. But I was 
sorry I went; for it seemed as though all she 
got me there for, was to prick and sting me all 
the evening. She said one thing I don’t believe. 
She said Cowperthwait is engaged to a beautiful 
young lady in Brooklyn, and that he went home 
on purpose to be married to her. This may be 
true, but she says they are probably married 
by this time, and this don’t seem Tery likely. 
I wouldn’t ask her how she got her information; 
but, without my asking her, or expressing the 
least doubt about what she had said, she went 
on to say that she knew the story was true, 
because she had heard it by letter from a friend 
whose relatives live in the house that is owned 
by the young lady's father. The family (the 
young lady’s family, that is,) had been away 
from Brooklyn some time, but they have lately 
returned and claimed their house for themselves. 
And it was well known in that neighborhood, 
why they and the young man had, at the same 
time, returned. Her friend had seen the young 
lady several times, Miss Parker said; and sbe 
was very beautiful, and her family was a very 
wealthy one. This may all be true; but I don’t 
see why she should say it to me, in so disagree¬ 
able a manner, and keep saying it and dwelling 
upon it, without my saying one word. One 
word about that, I mean. I tried times enough 
to introduce other subjects; and so did the 
girls. They don’t like her! Do you suppose 
the story is true?” 

No, I told her. No doubt he had had his 
engagements, his fancies; perhaps a half dosen 
of them, in his instinctive need of a true woman 
that he could love, honor, confide in, repos* 
upon; but I had heard from him. 

“You have? Have you bad a letter?” her 
eyes kindling, the clouds dispersing from her 
features. 

Yes, I answered; and he was going up to see 
Kate and Mr. Cartwright for a day; he was 
coming then back to New Hampshire—to Hi¬ 
lda, I believed. It was what he thought of 
doing, at any rate. 

• Her color came, but her indignation toward 
Miss Parker flashed out. “Sbe didn’t care if 
she had been told it was so! she bad no bu§i- 
ness to get her in there and then sit and ating 
her with it a whole evening! malicious thing - 
I feel better,” she added, when I was coming 
away. “It has done me good having you come 
in.” 

Thsitk 

Ida has been in to-day, her throat moffied. a 
little of the anxiety still left upon her feature*. 
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I think she was in hopes I would show her his 
letter, but this, as the reader knows, I could 
not do. Upon her adverting incidentally to 
Miss Parker’s story, I told her I dared say that 
Miss Parker had said no worse things about 
him, than he would confess to her about him¬ 
self, when he oame. 

“I’ll venture it! It isn’t anything for me or 
anybody to lay up against him, if he has missed 
it a hundred times, in one way and another. I 
guess we all have, as many times as that; and 
it is enough to know, as we do, that he is good! 
I know this! If he himself tried to shake my 
faith in his goodness, he couldn’t! I shouldn’t 
believe him! I should know what he is!” 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Oth. 

Cowfrbthwait has come. He has been here; 
he was going from here to Mr. Trumbull’s. If 
it was true, he said, that “faint heart never 
won fair lady,” (be supposed I had heard the 
saying,) his chance was but a bad one; his 
heart was faint enough. 

The 10 th. 

“I told you I knew he is good!” said Ida to¬ 
day, opening her tatting, although sho had only 
thrown her shawl back far enough to free her 
arms, without removing it. “He told me the 
whole story about his cousin. I suppose this 
is what Miss Parker had in her head. I listened 
and let him go on, and was so calm about it, 
I imagine he thought I was indifferent about 
him and all he said, about everything he had 
ever done. For, after he had finished and we 
had both sat perfectly still a few minutes, he 
got up in his quick way, and began to walk 


from the table to the piano, and from the piano 
back to the table again; he took up a book and 
then threw it down on the table, a music-sheet 
and threw it down on the piano; then, walking 
toward the door he said, in a voice that sent 
such a sadness to my heart as was never there 
before, ‘I must go!’ 

“No, don’t!” I said, walking out toward him. 
“I’m so lonesome! Father and mother are 
gone, Jack is asleep and no Kate!” I did feel 
lonesome as death when I saw him with his 
back turned toward me to go. 

“I suppose he knew how I felt from my voice, 
and from my face when he turned round and 
looked into it. At any rate, he came back and 
met me, and—and—I can’t tell you what he 
said, but they were things I like to remember, 
and I shall as long as I live. 1 wouldn’t have 
believed that I could have heard anything that 
would—why, that would bo unite me to him, for¬ 
ever, forever! as the few first words he said to 
me standing there, lookirig into my face, hold¬ 
ing my hand. We both found out that we were 
not afraid to take each other, faults and all, but 
that we are thankful to do so. He made one 
great mistake; he said be wasn’t worthy of me! 
There was never a greater mistake than this, 
and I told him so; for I have no talent, or 
beauty, or anything to recommend me to a per¬ 
son like him, nothing but the constancy with 
which I will love him and seek to promote his 
happiness. I don’t believe he will ever, ever 
see me fail in this. And I suppose this goes a 
great way in a wife. He thinks it does, at any 
rate. He thinks he will have a good deal 
besides—beauty, for one thing! Isn’t it funny 
that he should think me beautiful? But I 
really believe he does!” 


IN HEAVEN. 

BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


I m thee only In my dreams 
My angel •later. Thou art gone 

To starry realms of peaceful rest, 

To mingle with the ransomed throng. 

Thy hands have clasped the golden lyre. 
Thy feet have pass’d the pearly gates; 

And we with weary, fainting hearts, 

Press onward, where our darling waits. 

Up to the golden sunrise hills 
Our eye# are turned with anxious gaze, 

Till half unheeded are the thorns 
That meet ns on life's toilsome ways. 

Tor these we know an angel waits; 

Her beck’aJag hand we almost see, 


Though Heaven be fair, it conld not keep 
My angel sister’s love from me. 

Alas I I cannot see to-day, 

Because the blinding tears will fall, 

The roses blooming ’round my way, 

Nor His dear love who watches all. 

For we are weary. They who walk 
Near to the sunset of life’s day— 

Even they whose morn hath seen no noon— 
Are growing weary by the way, 

Weary and fainting by the way. 

Yet there wo know our angel waits; 

Her beek’ning hand we almost see, 
Though Heaven be fair, it conld not keep 
My angel sister’s love from me. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, by Frank Lee Benedict, In the Clerk's Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CHAPTER I. 

Aunt Quintard bad seen fit to honor me with 
a visit, that is to say, she had a party of friends 
whom she wished to entertain, and so had taken 
possession of my house, according to her fre- \ 
quent habit in such cases. < 

They all came quite unexpectedly. Aunt Quin- $ 
tard only thought it necessary to send me word J 
a couple of days in advance, so that I and my s 
little staff of domestics were kept busy enough. { 
Luokily I bad learned her ways, and always J 
kept my dwelling in a sort of readiness for her s 
and her friends, during the summer months; \ 
else I should have been in a state of confusion \ 
and dismay beyond the power of remedy. ^ 
As it was, I had much ado to keep Jael, the ij 
old woman who had managed my house ever $ 
since I had one, in any sort of reasonable tem- s 
per; and between dread of her outbreaks and $ 
trying hard to make everything oomfortable, I * 
worked mySelf into one of my tiresome sick $ 
headaches, and could not go down to dinner $ 
the night the party arrived. i; 

1 soarcely had an opportunity to exchange a s 
dozen words with Amy, my step-daughter, who ^ 
had returned with the others, for every time ^ 
she stole up to my room for a little conversa- \ 
tion, she was sure to be followed and hurried $ 
away by aunt Quintard. She was my Bister-in- ^ 
law, for all I give her that name; I got the habit ^ 
from Amy, and sometimes so far forgot myself i; 
as to call her so to her face, a misnomer which j 
always received her severe condemnation. jj 
I never could feel quite at ease with aunt j 
Quintard. She had Buch an uncertain temper, £ 
and a cool way of saying the most disagreeable \ 
things which quite bewildered me. I felt that, $ 
in a degree, she looked down upon me still, for ? 
all I was the widow of her brother, just as years $ 
before she had done when I was a poor girl and «; 
earned my living as a daily teacher. * 

She must have been a very old woman, but > 
she was as fond of society as a child of sixteen, < 
and always lived in a tumult and excitement. 
She had an excellent position, although she was 
not very rich, and people always invited her and \ 
went to her house; but I think almost everybody < 
was a little afraid of her notwithstanding. Seh $ 


knew the secrete of every family back as far as 
the Revolution; and if any one offended her, she 
was so unscrupulous in her remarks, that it 
would have been a very bold person who could 
have endured it. 

After all, I used to pity her; it seemed to me 
that in epite of everything her life mast have 
been a very lonely one. She had no children, 
and she Beldom went to church; and 1 some¬ 
times thought there was more bitterness than 
scorn in the sneers she wasted upon me for 
reading morning prayers to my little house¬ 
hold. 

I did wish that she would not paint so like a 
Frenchwoman; and I would have been glad if 
any one could have induced her to wear high-, 
necked dresses, but I could not venture to speak 
about it; although 1 knew that the very people 
who courted her laughed behind her back at 
such folly. 

She bad always governed everybody that came 
within her reach; I suppose except for her I 
never should have married her brother. He 
was an old man, afflicted with a painful disease, 
whioh must soon prove fatal, but so kind and 
gentle that I could not help but love him. Thea 
little Amy was such a sweet child, she needed 
some one to take care of her, and aunt Quintard 
said that it was my duty. 

I did marry him. Well, after all, I was very 
happy, and sorely grieved when he died. I tm 
sure he did not marry from the feelings which 
influenced aunt Quintard—1 conld not have be¬ 
lieved that any one would have indulged them, 
had I not heard the words from her own lips. 
She was talking to one of her friends, not long 
after our marriage, and she said that it had 
been a wise move on her part—she oould not 
take care of a sick man—I was an excellent 
nurse—would bo a good governess for A®y, 
and the slave of what I oalled duty; after all, 
it was cheaper than hiring servants; and as for 
the will and the fortune, she could take care of 
them. 

She was spared that trouble, at least; for only 
a few years after our marriage he lost all bis 
property, except the house in which I still live, 
that he had deeded to me without his sister's 
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knowledge. I cannot tell what we should have ^ pride at the bottom which I could not compre- 
done—only I knew that God would have pro- * bend. 

vided for us—had not a relative of mine, from $ Aunt Quintard was seldom cross with her. 
whom I never expected anything, left me seventy ^ She worshiped her beauty, and besides that, 
thousand dollars. The income made us very $ Amy had, when she chose to assert them, a quiet 
comfortable, and I was able to help aunt Quin- jj independence of character and cool haughti- 
tard whenever she had extra bills. £ nesB, which were more than a match for Bel’s 

It was a thing I never could understand, but i powers. 

•he seemed annoyed about that legacy; and if \ Amy loved me; neither her aunt or any one 
by any chance she was obliged to ask a favor of £ else could have changed that affection. Bel 
me, that was the very time she appeared most $ kept us apart as much as possible, and seldom 
indignant and treated me worst. \ left us alone, so that I was paihed to think 1 

Luckily, I never had what is called a high \ could not get nearer and closer to my darling’s 
spirit; I am not very quick to notice slights; £ heart. 

and if people will say rude things to me, I can \ How happy I was to have her at home again! 
only feel sorry on their account. \ The gay winter in town, the summer at New- 

But I em foolish even to think of such things \ port had not in the least dimmed her beauty; 
Sn connection with my married life, for my hus- \ but she had grown so self-possessed and so ele- 
band did his best to make it a pleasant one. $ gant, that I should have been almost afraid of 
He lived ten years; but he was a great sufferer. | her, had it not been for the long embrace, and 
I thank God that he died blessing me—it has \ the whispered words which gate me such sweet 
been a shield between me and all trouble, that jj assurance. 

has come upon me in the years that have since £ I was always aq.early riser; and the morning 
passed. \ after their arrival, I went down stairs long 

Well, at twenty-eight I was a widow! My $ before anybody was stirring, except the ser- 
daughter Amy was not quite sixteen, a dear, | vants. 

lovely girl she was. I was a little grieved to S The first person I met was the woman, who, 

find that by her father’s will she was to spend ^ os I said, had managed my house so long, Jael. 
the greater portion of each year with her aunt; \ She received the queer name from her Quaker 
but I consoled myself by thinking that he had $ parents—was a prejudiced, wrong-headed old 
made that stipulation before he knew me so ^ thing, but devotedly attached to Amy and me; 
well as ho learned to do afterward. After all, j: though she was determined to rule in the lower 
it was only right that Amy should see some- < regions, whoever might queen it above stairs, 
thing of society, and her aunt was in a good \ Mrs. Quintard disliked Jael, and Jael in re¬ 
position to introduee her. Of course I was | turn detested her with all the energy of her 

seldom invited. Bel said I was too much of a > nature. Jael had opinions of her own upon 

hermit for gay doings—my duty was to provide $ every subject, which she sometimes expressed 
Amy with everything she needed—hers, to show < a little out of season, although with no inten- 
the child life as it really was. \ tion of disrespect, to me at least; but with her 

The first year after her father’s death, Amy $ likings and dislikings I never ventured to in- 
had still been kept at school; then aunt Quin- $ terfere. 

lard said that it was time for her to leave baby | Indeed, I could well bear with Jael’s pecu- 
days behind, and as Amy wished it, too, I could $ liarities; and I should have been an ungrateful 
not refuse, although I gave her up to her rela- | woman not to have done so, for she had been 
Uve with many misgivings. I dare say it was J faithful and most kind during my husband’s 
Wrong and impertinent of me, for aunt Quintard ^ long sickness, and had saved and economised as 
knew much more about the world than I did; * if the money had been her own. 

•tHi it pained me to think that my blossom s She it was whom I first encountered that 
might lose the sweet innocence which made her \ morning. She had been sweeping the verandah, 
so charming, and so different from most of the J and was just then occupied in frightening with 
girls of her age whom I encountered during my l her broom, a score of sparrows that I often fed 
rare visits to the city. > there, and which had ocme down before it was 

But two years had gone by. Amy was almost | time to receive their accustomed crumbs, 
eighteen, and I conld but acknowledge that Bhe \ “ Good morning, Jael,” I said. 

Was greatly improved. Oh! wbat a lovely crea- j “Morning to you, ma'am,” returned Jsel, 
ttire sbe was: and, better than all, she was the j clipping the sentence as short as possible after 
sweetest, gentlest nature, only with a strange * a fashion she had, and turning toward the door 
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a little ashamed of haying been caught in her 
ill natured act. 

“ What are you doing to the poor little birds ?” 
I asked. 

“I hate to haye things bobbin’ about,” said 
she; 44 the house is full of all sorts of critters, 
and the lawn is always covered with birds a 
jumpin’ round.” 

44 But I like them, you know.” 

44 Then they’ll have to stay, I ’spose; don’t 
understand nothing of such tantrums and whim¬ 
sies myself.” 

“But you always liked these birds, did you 
not?” 

44 It’s a bad world, anyhow,” pursued Jael, 
without noticing my question; “mean world, 
dirty people in it.” 

“Never mind the world, Jael; you have not 
answered if you like the birds.” 

44 Answered afore, dozen times; ’taint my way 
to answer folks.” 

“Oh! Jael, Jael, you are cross!” I said, 
laughing in spite of myself; “fie, Jael, such a 
bright morning, too.” 

Jael rubbed her nose and looked somewhat 
penitent. 

“I ain’t,” said she, and stopped, convicted 
by her conscience and quite incapable of deceit. 
44 1 am,” she added, 44 and I know it, and that’s 
the end of it.” 

“I am going to gather some flowers,” I said, 
anxious to turn her thoughts from the track I 
knew they were pursuing; “they make the 
house so cheerful.” 

“You have got Borne sense!” exclaimed Jael, 
leaning her elbow on the broom handle and 
nodding approval. 

“Thank you,” I said. Praise from Jael was 
a rare thing for any mortal to receive. 

“Needn’t; don’t want yoy to! I like to see 
folks get up—but that’s neither here nor there! 
I’m goin’ to see to breakfast; I'll bet I ring that 
bell afore long so it’ll wake the whole kit of 
’em. There’s Miss Amy, she never used to lay 
a bed long after sun up—’spose she learned that 
amongst other fine things of her aunt-” 

44 Jael, Jael!” I interrupted. I felt confident 
that she was going to apply some unpleasant 
name to Amy’s relative. 

44 Well, I cannot help it,” returned she; “it 
does make me mad to see that woman go on! 
Why, you ain’t her slave, be you? Way she 
acted last night you’d thought she owned the 
house. Don’t like it Comes across me I’ll 
teach her better.” * 

“Hush! hush!” 

“Very well to say hush; Lord knows I wish 


she’d hush! I bate to see you so imposed upon, 
that’s what I do! You’ve worked like mad all 
winter managing and saving. I wonder what 
Miss Amy would think if she knowed you and I 
lived alone to save money for her and that old 
dragon to waste?” 

44 1 would not have her know it for the world, 
Jael.” 

“Nor I either,” retorted she, as sharply as If 
I had threatened to reveal our secret. 44 But 
who wants to be turned topsy turvy and stood 
on their head without warning? I don’t like 
it—you don’t like it!” 

I looked so entreatingly at her, that she rub¬ 
bed her nose again in a violent manner and was 
silent. 

At that moment, a pleasant young voice 
sounded on the stairs, and my own darling 
bounded out of the hall and kissed me in her 
sweet fashion. 

“Dear me, mamma,” she said, “how young 
and pretty you look! Don’t she, Jael?” 

The sight of her bright young face had made 
Jael smile at once, but she puckered up her 
mouth and did her best to hide it. 

“My eyes arn’t good,” was the only answer 
she vouchsafed. 

Amy threatened her with her pretty hand. 

44 You have forgotten to go to the honey-pot," 
said she. 

Jael laughed outright at that. It was an old 
jest of Amy’s on her crossness, and it never 
failed to amuse the oddity. 

“I’m past sweetening,” she replied. 

But in spite of her assertion, after being 
talked to by Amy for a few moments, she went 
into the house with her face and manner m 
completely changed from those she had worn 
when I first met her, that it really seemed as if 
she had been essaying my mischievous girl’s 
recipe. 

Then Amy and I went down the steps, and 
walked to and fro among the beds of early 
autumn flowers and the belated summer blos¬ 
soms, which shone out among them. Of eouns 
she had a great deal to tell me that she had not 
been able to write; and I gathered eren more 
plainly than I had from her letters, that they 
had been very gay indeed, and that she had 
greatly enjoyed herself. 

But I could see the old heart still through U 
all, and that satisfied me. 

“Oh, Amy!” I said, 1 “as long as you look 
like that I shall be contented.” 

She laughed gleefttlly. 

“ I wonder what annt Bel would give for yes* 
color or mine this moment!” she exclftined) “it 
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would be as acceptable a gift as the philoso- ^ wrathftilly. “You always were a fool, Jane; I 
pher's stone! Ah, there goes the old bell—Jael} can’t expect you to mend at your age.” 
does not mean them to complain of not having < “I can see no folly in what I said.” 
been wakened.” f “ As if people ever talked in that way, except 

I saw our visitors at breakfast; they were very $ in old novels! Respect and esteem—humbug! 
like the generality of aunt Quintard’B friends—$ What Amy wants is a rich man—a handsome 
very dressy and fine, the sort of people with £ house, a carriage, and an opera-box.” 
whom I always,felt shy; not that I was timid, $ “Oh! Mrs. Quintard,” I said, “do you think 
but my mode of life was different from theirs; s it requires only those things to make a life 
we had scarcely a thought or opinion in com- { happy?” 

mon. $ “Of course, to a sensible woman, and Amy is 

That morning Bel chose to breakfast in her <j sensible when she is out of reach of your ridi- 
own room, so that I was not exposed either to ^ culous sermons. Now there is one thing I want 
slights or incivility. Still with Amy to assist $ to tell you: don’t you go to putting any of your 
me, I should not have dreaded them so much, ^outlandish, methodical notions into her head, 
for she had a way of looking aunt Quintard into j for I won’t have it.” 

sOence, which I never saw any other mortal $ “Her father never thought I taught her im- 

able to do. $ properly-” 

During the forenoon, my sister-in-law sent ^ “Oh! you did well enough where lesson* 
for me to go up to her room, as she had risen i.were concerned,” she interrupted, contempt- 
and desired to speak with me. { uously. “Please to remember that since she 

“I declare, Jane, you look as poky as ever,” \ has been introduced into society she is under 
was her first salutation when I entered; “I be- s my charge; I flatter myself, Mrs. Elder, that I 
Here you were born a hundred years old at the £ am a more competent person than you to guide 
very least.” t her now.” 

I was well enough acquainted with aunt Quin- \ I was foolish to feel hurt at anything she 
tard to understand such speeches; I was per- \ said; but, in spite of that thought, I had con- 
fectly awaro that I appeared very young for a $ siderable difficulty to keep the tears back, 
woman of thirty, and her speech Bhowed me \ “I have no desire to interfere with you,” I 

that I must be looking better than usual; not l replied; “you must own, aunt Quintard-” 

that I cared greatly for such things, but I sup- ^ The unfortunate appellation came out uncon- 
pose every woman likes to know that she is \ sciously. I stopped in great confusion under 
pleasant to look upon. > the fire of her gray eyes. 

Aunt Quintard gave me a venomous scowls “Upon my word!” she exclaimed. “Since 
when she saw that I only smiled, and began $ when have 1 the honor to claim Jane Morris as 
finding fault with her breakfast, as if I had $ my niece?” 

been a lodging-housekeeper. $ “I beg your pardon,” I said, “I am so pccus- 

She grew tired of that at length; tired too of £ tomed to hear Amy call you by the name that I 
saying ill natured things to me, and finally be- \ forgot.” 

gan to talk of Amy. That was a subject upon \ “Then you had better improve your memory; 
which we were not likely to disagree, and 11 a woman of your age calling me aunt. Really, 
listened with interest while she told me how $ you are the most ridiculous person I ever saw 
much she was admired, and what a success she s in my life.” 

hod had in society. 1 I was accustomed to being snubbed and 

“I want to see her well married,” she said, £ scolded by her, but that time she was more 
suddenly. j violent than usual; it took a good many mo- 

“She is very young yet,” I ventured to reply; $ ments to make her forget the indignity I had 
but aunt Quintard cut me short at once. i; thoughtlessly put upon her. 

“That’s all you know about it; none too ^ We got back to Amy’s affairs at last. I saw 
young, and married she must be; lam getting $ she really had something on her mind, or she 
too old to have my life worn out chasing a girl \ would never have let me off so easily, 
shout.” ^ ^ *<If you can behave like a sensible woman for 

“I shall be glad to see her married,” I re- \ once in your life,” she said, “I will have Amy 
plied, “if she can find a husband whom she \ splendidly married before next spring.” 
respects and loves and who can make her \ “What am I to do?” 

happy.” i “Oh! there’s little enough in your power; I 

"fiddlesticks!” exclaimed aunt Quintard, l am sure you ought to be grateful for an oppor- 
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tunity to be of service to the child of the man 
who took you out of poverty.” 

“Amy is my daughter; and-” 

“Don’t talk trash to me, Jane; I know step¬ 
mothers! But no matter; we were talking about 
what you could do.” 

I did not answer; I had no desire to rouse a 
scene; I was always ill after one of her out¬ 
breaks. 

“Anything that I can do you know I will.” 

“So far so good; remember that! I am dread¬ 
fully out at the elbows—for myself 1 don’t care, 
I could live on a crust and be happy; but I 
won’t see Amy mortified in silenoe. The fact 
is, Jane, we want more money—the paltry sum 
you dole out is ridiculous—you must give Amy 
ten thousand dollars this winter.” 

“That is breaking at once into my princi- 
p*i—” 

“Now don’t talk like a Jew money-lender—I 
understand nothing of such calculations! You 
profess to have Amy’s interest at heart, to love 
her, and so on; now sentiment is all very well, 
but I want proof! Amy loves Bhow and luxury 
in spite of all your humdrum teachings—I can't 
quite ruin myself and end my days in the poor- 
house to gratify your miserly disposition.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Quintard, do not accuse me so 
hastily. You know I would give all I have in 
the world to gratify her.” 

“Give ten thousand dollars and I shall be 
quite satisfied. Amy hates boarding, and if I 
take a house I will live in good style; now with 
that money, which I am sure you don’t want, I 
can get a furnished house and let the child go 
on like a Christian.” 

“I will do it, if that is Amy’s wish,” I replied. 
“You know I am only saving money for her.” 

“She does wish it, although she will not tell 
you so.” 

“ Then she shall have it. I have tried to live 
on the interest of my property, so that if she 
married a man who was not rich-” 

“Are you craxy?” cried aunt Quintard, in 
great wrath; “just tell me if you are, Jane 
Morris, and I’ll send for a strait-jacket.” 

I was so taken abaok that 1 really could not 
speak. 

“Marry a poor man!” continued Bel, raising 
her voioe in a way that she would have de¬ 
nounced as extremely unladylike in another. 
“My niece! I believe you want to drive me out 
of my senses.” 

“ Surely you would not have her marry merely 
for an establishment-” 

“What did you marry for?” she interrupted, 
insolently. 


“Beoause 1 thought it my duty—you told me 
it was at the time—to take care of that mother¬ 
less girl-” 

“Then give her money and show yon art 
willing to do your duty,” she interrupted, turn¬ 
ing the tables on me at once. 

“I have told you I will do so.” 

“Very well; and mind yon don’t talk to Amy 
about love and such nonsense! She most have 
wealth and position; she was born foT them. I 
tell you that ten years from now sbe would hate 
us both if we allowed her to rush off with seme 
girlish idea.” 

She was so violent that I began to wonder if 
Amy bad some fancy which was displeasing to 
aunt Quintard. I determined to find out; weak 
as 1 was, I would not sit by and see her wreck 
my child’s peace. 

I said nothing to her, however; there would 
be time enough, and unless Amy was mart 
changed than I believed, 1 should learn the 
truth from her. 

We settled all our affairs quite amicably at 
last; and when aunt Quintard had obtained all 
she wanted, she dismissed me with as Bills 
ceremony as if I bad been a servant. 

“You may go now,” said she, “and just 
send my maid; I will dress and come down for 
luncheon.” 

I went away, and in the course of an hour 
aunt Quintard appeared in a dress that I should 
have thought youthful even for me, and made 
herself so witty and agreeable, that I really felt 
as if she roust be another person from the 
ekinny, wrinkled old woman who had berated 
me that morning. 


CHAPTER II. 

We went oat to drive late in the afternoon; 
Amy and the other young lady accompanying 
us on horseback. 

I believe I have not even said who our visi¬ 
tors were; but I am so unaccustomed to telling 
a story that you must excuse my awkwardness. 

There were three, Mr. and Mrs. Levitt aid 
their daughter, very wealthy, fhshionable people, 
aunt Quintard said; although—I am quoting her 
words—the patents were extremely ridiculous, 
and the young woman a most remarkable fooL 
She used to laugh at them unmercifully behind 
their backs, and tell how the old couple begaa 
life in a grocery store over in the Bowery; but 
they were rich now, and the daughter an im¬ 
mense heiress, so aunt Bel courted there. 

She always had some scheme at the bottom 
of every act; I found out what the one was in 
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connection with them. She had a young scamp < 
of a relative who was coming on from Cuba in \ 
the winter; she had set her heart on his marry- > 
ing Maria Levitt, and so commenced operations j 
betimes. \ 

As far as I could judge they seemed nice j 
people enough; and though the old couple did \ 
talk a great deal about money, and not always > 
in the most choioe English, I liked them a great \ 
deal better than many of Eel’s friends. The \ 
young lady was very showy-looking, and dressed j 
beautifully; she was somewhat taciturn, and I \ 
believe a little deaf. I pitied her very much 
for that misfortune, but aunt Quintard quizzed j 
her dreadfully. She would say the most affec- } 
tionate things to her in a tone that she could i 
understand, and end every sentence with some £ 
ridiculous speech, inaudible to her ears, which ^ 
made both Amy and me indignant; though she, ij 
child-like, could not help laughing at the drollery * 
of the remarks. i 

We drove down to Moss Hall, a favorite resort \ 
Of Amy, and indeed of mine, for it was one of \ 
the loveliest spots I ever saw. \ 

The road ran through an old pine woods, and \ 
in the very midst of the grove that beautiful l 
cascade came tumbling like a sheet of silver s 
over the moss-covered rocks, and fell into $ 
a deep pool at the road-side, from whence \ 
the waters wandered away in a little brook, s 
which, to my ears, sang more gleefully than \ 
any bird. There was not a rock or stone but \ 
was covered with a thick coating of velvet moss, j 
about the pool tall ferns nodded and waved, in * 
the spring wild flowers grew there in great > 
luxuriance, and the place was so still that it j 
seemed completely Bhut in from the whole | 
world; nothing broke the quiet but the flash of\ 
the waters and Utc murmuring of the pines—to \ 
me thosa sounds only increased the stillness. j 
Even silent Maria Levitt was roused to admi- s 
ration by the beauty of the scene, aud after ij 
that I felt a greater liking and respect for her. \ 
1 knew there must be something loveable in the $ 
Character of a girl who was moved by any charm | 
cf nature. * 

The girls dismounted and danced about like j 
wild things; even Mr. and Mrs. Levitt followed * 
me when I left the carriage, and appeared \ 
pleased in their quiet way. I was a little sorry j 
to hear a remark the lady made to her husband. > 
“It looks just like a scene at the theatre/ 1 she * 
■aid. But, after all, perhaps, with her peculiar > 
ideas she could not have paid the spot a greater \ 
compliment. £ 

Aunt Quintard kept her seat in the carriage, $ 
declaring that she could see perfectly, and $ 


adding in her laughing way that Bhe preferred 
to look at pretty things in a comfortable place. 
I dare say Bhe was afraid of getting her feet wet 
and so bringing on an attack of rheumatism, 
but Bel seldom gave her real motives for any¬ 
thing. 

Amy was in high spirits, chasing Maria Levitt 
about the pool, laughing and singing, while we 
all looked at her with undisguised satisfaction, 
and it was pretty to see how muoh her young 
friend admired her beauty and grace. 

Then nothing would do but I must sit down 
on the rocks, have my bonnet taken off, and 
allow the glad girls to dress me up for a wood 
nymph in her grot. Of course the conceit origi¬ 
nated with Amy. Mr. and Mrs. Levitt laughed 
heartily at that, though the old gentleman ob¬ 
served in a puzzled way that ho never had sup¬ 
posed “an imp” was so pretty. Nobody would 
have taken any notice of his mistake except for 
aunt Bel. I suppose she thought it very foolish 
of me to oonduct myself in such a manner, and 
by way of reproval said several sharp things, 
but Amy stopped her by exclaiming, 

“Aunt Bel, you must have forgotten your 
drops; you are never yourself without them.” 

Mrs. Quintard was very angry, although she 
did not 'venture to reply. Nobody but one 
understood the force of the remark. During 
my dependent governess days I had too often 
administered laudanum to her not to under¬ 
stand. I was sorry Amy made the Bpeech, but 
she could not bear to see me annoyed, and I 
really was grateful to her for forcing Mrs. 
Quintard to leave me and my little follies in 
peace. 

But I got away from the girls* wreaths as soon 
as I could and moved toward the carriage, as 
aunt Quintard began to look very black, and 
affected to shiver with cold. 

The rest were still standing by the pool, and 
as I reached the road I heard the sound of a 
horse's hoofs, and looking up saw a young man 
riding quickly by. 

Aunt Quintard saw him at the same moment, 
and I heard between her clenched teeth an 
exclamation which sounded more like a curse 
than I hope ever to hear again from the lips of 
any woman. I was so shooked that I stood and 
stared at her in silence, while the gentleman 
rode up to the carriage and extended his hand 
to her, saying gaily, 

“Is it possible that this is you, Mrs. Quintard, 
or has some river goddess assumed your shape ?” 

She was somewhat appeased by that compli¬ 
ment, still she looked displeased at seeing him, 
and held out the tips of her fingers very stiffly. 
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“What brings you here?” she asked. “Did \ “No; they told me of it, and I rode over on 
you know we were in this out of-the-world $ purpose.” 

place?” $ “OhI then, Mrs. Elder, you must do the 

“I had not the slightest idea there was so J honors of it,” she said, turning to me; and as 
much delight in store for me,” he replied. “I i Mrs. Levitt bade us go, we three—Amy, Maria, 
am stopping with a client in the village yonder.” \ and I—accompanied him up to the pool in spite 
“Humph!” said aunt Quintard, giving him a < of a shake of the head which I caught aunt 
sharp look. ^ Quintard bestowing upon me. 

I saw his gaze wander beyond her to the spot > Mr. Brooks had not much time to admire the 
where Amy stood. I caught the light which | fall, for she called out impatiently, 
flashed over his face and illuminated his eyes; ^ “Really, good people, unless you mean to 
but before any one could speak Amy turned and i spend the night in that romantic place, you bad 
saw the stranger. j better think of starting home.” 

I could not tell why I watched her so closely, j So we went back to the carriage; and Mr. 
but I did, and for an instant there was an ex- $ Levitt began asking Mr. Brooks where he sup¬ 
pression in her face which I never observed | ped, as he must call upon him; and the whole 
there before. She was calm in a moment, Bpoke s family were so cordial, that I quite wondered 
to her companions, and they all moved down j at aunt Quintard’s ensconcing herself in her 
into the road. j frozen zone of dignity. 

He sprang off his horse, flung the bridle to j “Do you stay long in the neighborhood?" 

the servant who was holding the girls’ horses, j she condescended to ask. 

and walked toward her. Aunt Quintard turned $ “Only a couple of days, I think.” 
in her seat and eyed them closely. She saw j Her manner began to mollify somewhat, and 
nothing remarkable, that is certain, for they i she said with a better grace, 

both appeared shy; but, commonplace as it j “Oh! then, you must call on me before yoa 

was, she looked blacker than ever. \ go.” 

In an instant he released her hand and \ “Dear me!” said Mrs. Levitt, “I am sure you 
greeted the Levitt family, who received him J oughtn't to go away, Mr. Brooks, the young 
with great cordiality. \ ladies need a gallant.” 

They all came up to the carriage and began s “And I have an immensity of business to talk 
to talk. Amy remembered me in a moment. I $ with you,” observed her husband, 
suppose she saw by my silence that Bel had not j “Spare us, spare us!” exclaimed Bel. “Don’t 
thought proper to present the gentleman. j be deluded, Mr. Harley Brooks; stay your ap- 

“Aunt,” she said, “did'you introduce Mr. } pointed time and go away; fortunes are not 
Brooks to mamma?” \ made by allowing people to urge you oot of 

“He has not stood still long to give me an 'your course.” 
opportunity,” replied Bel, frowning at me as if \ His face flushed a little at the uncivil speech, 
I were to blame for some unknown fault. 1 and I saw Amy looked annoyed. I really longed 

Then Amy presented the gentleman to me: j to do something to make amends for Mrs. Quin- 
Mr. Harley Brooks. The name struck my fancy {tard’s rudeness, so I plucked up my conrsge. 
at once; and as for his appearance, I am sure * “Pray, ride home with us to tea, Mr. Brooks, 
It would have pleased any woman. \ if you are not engaged, then yon can satisfy ill 

I do not think he was a handsome man; but \ these exacting people.” 

he was so tall and well-formed, his face had t He accepted as gracefully as possible, aid 

such a bright, honest look, and his clear, brown \ lqoked very happy over the blunt invitatioa; 
eyes met mine so pleasantly, that it seemed to > Amy gave me an imperceptible nod of applets); 
me his countenance possessed a charm far be- N s but aunt Bel—I really thought her eyes would 
yond that of mere beauty. scorch me. She said not a word, however. We 

I was shy and silent, as I always am with entered the carriage; the others mounted, aid 

strangers. I dare say he thought me a very home we went. 

stupid person. I stood by while they con- Mrs. Quintard never addressed or noticed me 
versed: Mr. Levitt asking all the news as if he during the drive. When we got into the home, 
had been absent from the city half a lifetime, she followed me up stairs, and as soon if ** 
and aunt Quintard looking blacker and more were beyond the hearing of our guests, she 
disagreeable every moment. opened her batteries in a terrible manner. 

“Have you seen the fall, Mr. Brooks?” Maria “Upon my word, Jane Morris!” she said, 
asked. “this is pretty conduct 1 How dare you tabs 
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it upon yourself to invite people to meet me? \ “fly out at the old lady! I know I am cross; 
A pretty piece of work— a man you don’t know $ but I got chilled through in that wood. Non- 

from Adam-” $ sense, Amy; Jane, dou’t mind.” 

“I thought he was a friend of yours.” \ So we were all reconciled, and aunt Bel went 

“It’s like your impudence to think so! A ^ off to her room. Amy would not leave me until 
scamp of a young lawyer without a dollar to $ I was dressed to her satisfaction; then she made 
bless himself! A nice reputation for a girl to '< me go down stairs with her. 
get that she has such chaps following her up.” > I did not know why, but that evening I was 

“I did not-” I; much more shy and nervous th%n usual. They 

“Now don’t answer! Perhaps you want to \ all laughed and talked; but Harley Brooks, if 
take to flirting on your own account! I never > he thought about me at all, must have con- 
was so shocked in my life.” * sidered me the most inoffensive and stupid of 

“You forget this is my house,” I said, stung \ all mortal women, 
into a retort. Then I remembered that she was ) Bel, I knew, was silently grinding her teeth 
the sister of my dead husband, and checked l to keep back her wrath; but she covered it with 
the bitter, wrong feelings which her words had \ a smile, and allowed the young people to chat, 
roused. \ and sing, and enjoy themselves. 

She was so astonished by my show of spirit, \ Mrs. Levitt told me all about our visitor. He 
that she stood staring at me in silence, and if was a young lawyer who had already made an 
before she could speak Amy entered. i; excellent reputation, and was well received in 

“Change your dress, mamma,” she said, “and $ society, although he was poor. He was nearly 
look pretty.” $ twenty eight years old, she said: His age, of 

“Mamma!” repeated aunt Quintard, with s course, did not concern me, and yet I heard 
much scorn. “Are you a baby, Amy? More ' the announcement with a degree of satisfaction 
over, she is not your mother—her name is $ which astonished me. 

Jane.” $ He conversed remarkably well; he parried 

Amy drew herself up in that proud way, and s Mrs. Quintard’s ill-natured jests with perfect 
looked full in her aunt’s eyes. $ equanimity; and I did not wonder that Amy 

“She was my father’s wife,” she answered; i appeared pleased with his society, for I had 
“my own mother could not have reared me ^ never met a man so agreeable, 
better, or have been dearer to me—Mrs. Quin- ^ Whether she had other feelings I could not 
tard, you forget yourself.” ^ divine, she appeared composed enough. I won- 

I was quite alarmed at the prospect of a s dered about it all a good deal after I went up 
quarrel and begged Amy to stop; but for some $ to my room, and sat far beyond my usual hour 
reason Bel did not think proper to make a scene ^ for retiring, thinking, conjecturing, I fear even 
with her. s dreaming, in a manner that was very silly for 

“That’s right,” said she, pretending to laugh; \ a woman of my age. (to be continued.) 


THE INDIAN CAPTIVE. 

BY HELEN AUGUSTA BHOWNE. 


Lit me go to my home in the for, distant West, 

The land of my fathers, the dearest and best; 
Unloosen these fetters, fling open this door, 

Oh! toll me the season of bondage Is o'er. 

Like an eagle I pine ’neath the conqueror’s chain, 
Oh! give me the blessings of freedom again. 

My brothers are launching their painted canoe 
In the glittering wares of the rapid Yasoo, 

Their lips are o’erflowing with musical song, 

As they glide in their safety so swiftly along; 

Their pathway is free from the track of the foo, 
Their home is with freodom whorerer they go. 

Their coarse, like the winds, is unfettered and free, 
O’er mountain and valley, on river and sea. 

The deer bounds away from his shaded retreat 


$ When tho forests re-echo the sound of their feet; 
i And tho foeraan In terror has hastily fled 
$ At the sound of their “swift-flying arrows” o’erhead. 

ij Then let me go forth from the cell of the foe 
^ To the land of my fathers—oh 1 there let me go 
Oh ! sunder the links of the conqueror’s chain, 

!> And bid me rejoice with my people again. 

$ A captive, I pine in my loneliness here, 

$ Oh! give me the trophies of freedom to bear. 

I The Summer is fading, the roses are gone, 

The chase on the mountain my brother has won; 

The grapes have been gathered, the tent has boen spread, 
> The “ Flower of tho Forost” another has wed. 
s Then sunder these fetters, fling open the door, 

< Oh! give me the blessings of fieedom once moro. 
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“Sister Lizzie, don’t ask me to play the 
agreeable to your expected friend; for, of all 
living beings, I abhor a literary woman, and 
I beg you will absolve me from dancing attend¬ 
ance on this paragon of perfection, whose pre¬ 
sence here you are shortly to be favored with!” 
exclaimed Frank Arnold to his sister, as the two 
sat in the pleasant breakfast-room at Heatbdale 
one pleasant June morning. The latter had just 
received a letter containing news of the long-ex¬ 
pected visit of an intimate school friend, which 
tidings she had joyfully communicated to her 
brother. 

“Why, brother Frank, I’m ashamed of you 
to talk bo of my friend!” exclaimed his sister. 
“Nellie Brandon is a lady possessing good com¬ 
mon sense, as well as the talent of an authoress, 
and quite pretty withal; and I’ll venture to say, 
that, before a week’s acquaintance, the heart of 
my fastidious brother will be won in spite of 
himself, and-” 

“Stop, stop, Lizzie!” interrupted Frank, 
“don’t prophecy any further—for my heart (a 
question if I have any!) will never be given to 
a strong-minded woman—one who prides her¬ 
self on seeing her name paraded before the 
public! No, no, sister mine; don’t invite your 
friend here, thinking to entrap your handsome 
brother into the noose matrimonial! I warn 
you in the beginning against any such designs!” 
and Frank complacently stroked his moustache. 

“Well, Frank,” replied his sister, laughingly, 
“just look out for your heart, or ‘the place 
where it ought to be,’ for I still persist in assert¬ 
ing that, before a week’s acquaintance with Miss 
Nellie Brandon, you will be minus that import¬ 
ant item in a young gentleman’s make-up, and 
before a fortnight passes I’m much mistaken if 
you don’t sigh for the regard of the ‘strong- 
minded blue-stocking,’ as you are pleased to 
call her! Now mark if I am not a true pro¬ 
phetess!” said the merry girl, as she glanced at 
her brother, who had risen from the table, and 
stood idly gazing from the window upon the 
pleasant pages of Nature spread out before him 
in the light of the early summer morning. 

“Pshaw, Lizzie, I took you for a more sen¬ 
sible girl!” he exclaimed, petulantly. “Don’t 
set your heart upon anything of the kind, for 


< you’ll certainly be disappointed if yon do! But 
s here comes Dick Falmonth, and I mast vseate 
> the premises, I suppose. So good morning, 
\ sister mine! I’ll be home early, and we’ll take 
\ a drive after dinner,” and Frank Arnold sprang 
$ out upon the verandah and bent his footsteps 
$ down the lawn. 

s 

s Frank and Lizzie Arnold were the only chil- 

I dren of Judge Arnold, a wealthy and indulgent 
parent. Mrs. Arnold had long since died; and 
J Lizzie, now nineteen, and six months home froa 
l boarding-school, was fast becoming an efficiest 
\ housekeeper of her father’s mansion. Frank, 
\ seven years the senior of his sister, was band- 
| some, talented, and fastidious in his tastes. He 
} had already attained some eminence at the bar, 
\ and bade fair to attain a share of his father’s 
$ fame, who had won a high legal reputation be- 
^ fore he resigned the cares of a public life, a few 
\ years before, and retired to his country-seat on 
J the outskirts of the city. 

^ As the young man left the house, bis sister 
\ looked after him with a merry light in her 
i- brown eyes. 

jj “We’ll see, brother mine!” she murmured, 
s “if my words don’t prove true; for, of all the 
l girls of my acquaintance, Nellie Brandon is the 
^ one I would have my brother wed; and, in spits 
'< of his distaste to ‘literary women,’ he cannot 
l resist her smiles nor graces. But, my detr 
< friend Nellie, I would not have you know, for 
l the world, what estimate my brother sets upoa 
^ your merits; for, after all, it is just possible 
;j that I may be disappointed and Frank may prove 
5 ungallant. So I’ll keep Nellie in ignorance of 
^ my plans, for she never would come to Heath- 
s dale, much as she loves me, if she imagined I 
ij was conspiring against her freedom or turning 
jj match-maker!” and Lizzie here ceased as the 
^ sound of footsteps met her ear, and, turning, 
she blushingly welcomed her affianced, Richard 
% Falmouth. 

i; That afternoon, as Frank Arnold drove round 
^ to the door for bis accustomed ride with bis 
Sj sister, he beheld a handsome traveling carriage 
\ just drawn up before it, from which emerged a 
n tall, noble-looking gentleman, who then assisted 
| a lady to alight, in whom, from the affectionate 
l greeting bestowed upon her by his sister, he fell 
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assured he recognized Miss Brandon, her ex¬ 
pected visitor. 

“The paragon has arrived!” he mentally eja¬ 
culated, as he turned his horses away and drove 
back to the stable; and, mounting his own black 
8elim, be cantered off at hot speed into the open 
country road, inwardly resolved that Lizzie and 
her guest should see that he must not be ex¬ 
pected to break through his accustomed routine 
of pleasure for them. 

Two hours later, at sunset, he rode back; 
and, throwing himself from his horse, fatigued 
with his long excursion, ho sought his own 
apartment, whence the sound of the supper-bell 
soon after summoned him to descend. 

“What a bore,” he exclaimed, “to be obliged 
to dress for company this hot evening! But, 
perforce, I must exert myself and go down, or 
sitter Lizzie will think me a perfect bear!” and, 
so saying, he hastily brushed his hair, recurled 
bis moustache, and settling his collar, descended 
to the dining-room where supper was spread. 

Frank Arnold had fully made up his mind to 
behold, in his sister's friend, a tall, thin per¬ 
sonage, with light gray eyes and long ringlets 
spread sparsely over a high, angular forehead— 
the usually accredited description of a “literary 
woman.” What, then, was his astonishment, 
when, on entering the room, his eyes rested 
upon a perfect picture of loveliness standing 
beside his sister at the open west window, with 
the last rays of the sinking sun bathing her 
figure—a rounded, petite form, perfect in its 
proportions; soft, rippling golden curls; eyes 
of violet-blue, with lashes long and silken; lips 
like the heart of the June roses that blossomed 
outside the lattice; and a voice of low sweetness 
as she conversed merrily with his sister. 

“Aba,” thought Frank, ns he glanced side- 
wise into the mirror to see that nothing was 
amiss in his hastily completed toilet. “Can 
this beautiful creature be the lady my sister was 
expeeting? Can such a fairy indeed write prosy 
themes and dissertations, and talk learnedly as 
a professor? There must be some mistake! 
She certainly never wielded a pen to dabble in 
'light' or 'heavy' literature!” 

But his meditations were quickly cut short as 
his sister advanced with: “This is my brother 
Frank, Nellie; and Frank,” here she looked at 
him archly, “this is my literary friend, Nellie 
Brandon!” 

The young man stammered out a few words 
expressive of pleasure at making the lady's ac- 
qu tin Lance, as he rather awkwardly touched 
the fair hand which Nellie had extended to him, 
while she exolaimed, *' Mr. Frank Arnold, I must 


confess that I am very happy to meet Lizzie's 
brother, of whom I heard so much at schooL 
Of course we shall be good friends while I am 
here, for I intend to enjoy every moment of my 
stay.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Judge Arnold and Nellie’s father 
from the garden grounds, whither the judge 
had been walking with his guest. 

Mr. Brandon was a noble, dignified-looking 
gentleman, an old classmate of the judge’s— 
and he had accompanied his daughter on her 
visit, to renew the old friendship which had 
been interrupted in the years that lay between 
their college days. 

During supper, Frank found himself left 
pretty much to himself; for while, on the one 
side, his sister and her friend were chatting 
merrily of school-days and girlish freaks, on 
the other, his father and Mr. Brandon were re¬ 
calling youthful reminiscences; and, after all, 
Frank felt that his presence was not quite 
essential to his sister’s and Miss Brandon’s 
enjoyment; and very inconsistently (young gen¬ 
tlemen are apt to be inconsistent sometimes) 
he grew provoked because it was so. At length 
Lizzie asked, 

“Where did you ride this afternoon, brother 
Frank? I saw you as you cantered away upon 
Selim. You seemed to be riding rather fast for 
this warm weather. Was there a client in wait¬ 
ing at the end of the road, Frank?” 

“I merely rode for pleasure,” he answered, 
somewhat shortly. 

“Oh! I know,” exclaimed the tormenting 
Lizzie, “you rode to escape a disagreeable 
client. Well, ‘discretion is the better part of 
valor,’ and 'forewarned is forearmed,' so, 
brother Frank, there is no fear in your case.” 

“Do you then always flee from the disagree- 
abilities of this life, Mr. Arnold?” asked Nellie 
Brandon, as she lifted her blup eyes to him. 

“ Sometimes, I must confess to the weakness,” 
he ati9wered, smiling, and his good-humor re¬ 
turning, “as in this instance, when they are 
greater than I can endure!” 

“ But my brother most always finds that dis- 
agreeabilities cannot be outridden—they await 
him on his return!” exclaimed his sister, ro¬ 
guishly. “Now, Frank,” she said, “I am going 
to expose you. You needn't look so black at 
me; for know, friend Nellie, it was from you he 
was running away, for when I told him I was 
expecting you, as he had often beard me speak 
of yonr being a young lady of 'literary' talent, 
he at once set you down as adopting the 'pen¬ 
sile style' of expression, and bo forth, and said 
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ever so many naughty things about ( blue-stock¬ 
ings* and ‘strong-minded women.* And so, when 
he saw you had really come, he finished by put¬ 
ting spurs to Selim and galloping out of sight. 
There, Frank, I’ve exposed you, so make your 
peace with Miss Literary, or she’ll retaliate 
by ‘taking notes’ of you and ‘printing ’em’ 
too!” 

“A truco with your slanderous tongue, Liz¬ 
zie!” said her brother. “If, by your picture of 
Miss Brandon, I mistook her for a veritable 
blue-stocking, for whom, in general, be it con¬ 
fessed, I certainly have no partiality, then I 
most humbly crave her pardon for the offence, 
for I find myself most happily disappointed. 
Will the lady grant mo absolution for my ill 
thoughts, and allow me to become a ‘good 
friend,’ as she expressed her wish at the com¬ 
mencement of our acquaintance?” and he held 
out his hand as he spoke. 

A merry light shone in her blue eyes as Nel¬ 
lie Brandon took his proffered hand, saying, 
“So then you took mo for a ‘strong-minded’ 
woman? I suppose I ought to feel highly com¬ 
plimented for the picture your vivid imagination 
conjured up; but, frankly speaking, I am glad 
you are agreeably disappointed, Sir Lawyer. 
Who knows but I may need you yet as my legal 
adviser? So we’d better keep friends.” 

As he held her hand for an instant, Frank 
Arnold said, “Your words give me a great deal 
of happiness, Miss Brandon, for I deserved to 
forfeit your friendship by my cowardly behavior 
and ungallant remarks.” 

The next morning, Mr. Brandon departed 
homeward, leaving his daughter for her visit; 
and the young people were left to themselves. 

A fortnight, passed away very happily to the 
two girl friends in equestrienne excursions, sails 
upon the adjacent river, and long walks in the 
pleasure grounds around Heathdale, in which 
they were often borne company by Richard Fal¬ 
mouth and Lizzie’s brother. 

Before the end of those two weeks, Frank 
Arnold found that his sister’s words were being 
verified, for his heart told him that Nellie Bran¬ 
don was becoming very dear to him. But she, 
apparently all unconscious of the feelings with 
which he regarded her, talked and laughed as 
free and merrily as the summer breeze sported 
amid the fragrant flower beds at Heathdale. 

“Ah,” thought Frank, as one sunshiny morn¬ 
ing she gaily challenged him to a horseback 
race, saying, as she mounted her palfrey, “Take 
care, Sir Lawyer, that you are not beaten by a 
‘blue-stocking,* for she’ll be apt to characterize 
you as a laggard knight in a romantic sonnet if 


$ you come in behind!” and the merry girl drew 
$ rein and cantered gaily down the avenue. A* 
l her companion quickly followed, he thought he 
^ bad never seen bo lovely a being before. Her 
s golden curls, escaping in careless grace from 
\ her small riding-hat, fell over her shoulders; 
$ the dark plumes shaded her fair face; and she 
s was clad in a close fitting habit of dark blue, 
ij which set off to advantage her perfect figure. 
^ She was certainly very lovely; and, as she urged 
£ her horse to his utmost speed, Frank Arnold 
\ silently drew rein and looked after her in ad- 
\ miration, as she rapidly disappeared from view 
^ in the narrow path bordered by & thick growth 
^ of trees. 

^ “I will ride on slowly,” he said to himself 
* “and see if, when she finds 1 am not following, 
< she will turn back. If Bhe thinks aught forme, 
| she won’t care to ride many miles alone!” and 
^ so he rode leisurely along for some time; but at 
>, length, finding that she did not turn backward 
l to meet him, he hastened to overtake her. 

^ “Well,” thought he, as he galloped on, “I 
s suppose the witch will be at the appointed goal, 
\ lying in wait to laugh at me for a laggard in not 
$ attempting to win; but I’ll prove her thoughts 
s wrong and outride her fast enough in a bome- 
\ ward race!” and, touching his horse with his 
^ riding-whip, he shortly reached the appointed 
{ place—an old elm which stood at the fork of the 
$ road. 

$ But no laughing Nellie Brandon met him 
$ there. “She has doubtless taken the other 
n path home,” he said, “to tease me for my dila^ 
\ toriness. Well, I will overtake her yet!” and 
s he turned and rode rapidly in another path, 
j which wound along by the bank of the river 
j; that foamed and rushed onward below. 

% He had proceeded but a few rods, when a 
n thrill of fear shot through his heart. “I must 
$ overtake her before she reaches the bridgel" 

$ he exclaimed, “for, but yesterday, I heard it 
s was unsafe since that late heavy rain. Good 
i; heavens! I must overtake her before she at- 
$ tempts to cross it!” and with renewed speed be 
$ urged on his horse. 

^ But bow great his horror, as he turned • 

;> curve in the path and came to the spot where 
\ the little bridge of logs Bhould have spanned 
£ the river, to find it gone, and the waters whirl¬ 
ing furiously along! Rapidly his eye swept 
£ down the river’s course; a few rods below 
<; floated the logs of the bridge, and struggling 
\ in the black waters a little farther down the 
l stream, whose rapid current was fast bearing 
!; them downward, was Nellie’s horse, whose 
s efforts to stem the current were unavailing, 
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with hi! helpless rider, whose heavy riding 
skirt, filled with water, dragged both down! 

But a moment sufficed for Frank to spring 
from his horse, and then into the dark, rolling 
water. In another, he was beside the almost 
exhausted girl; and, with quick hand, disen¬ 
gaged her foot from the stirrup, and bore her 
to the shore. The horse, now freed from his 
burden, gave a few quick plunges, and, with 
a joyful neigh, regained the bank from which 
Frank had sprung. 

Tenderly chafing the girl’s white temples 
and hands, Frank soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing her restored to consciousness; and, as 
she lifted her blue eyes to her preserver, he 
thought he read in their depths, while she at¬ 
tempted to thank him, something more than 
gratitude. 

8ave a complete wetting and severe fright, 
Nellie Brandon was not injured; and Frank 
Arnold soon assisted her to mount her horse 
which he had secured, and, springing upon his 
own, he rode by her side and assisted her 
trembling hands in guiding her rein as they 
returned to Heathdale; where he resigned her 
to the care of Lizzie, who, with frightened look, 
met them at the door and assisted her to her 
room, while she listened to the story of her 
preservation from Nellie’s lips. Frank sought 
his own apartment, and thought over that look 
which he had seen in Nellie’s eyes, as she first 
opened them upon her preserver, after he had 
rescued her from her perilous situation. 

But that night, at supper, all Frank’s new¬ 
born dreams melted away into thin air; for 
Nellie declared her intention of returning home 
on the morrow, and to all Lizzie’s earnest en¬ 
deavors to dissuade her, she only made promise 
to remain till the day after, when the judge 
offered to take her home himself. So Lizzie 
resigned herself with a real pang of sorrow to 
the thought that, after all her plans and hopes, 
they were doomed to be met with failure; for 
she could read in neither face, as they sat at 
table, what was hidden deep in their hearts. 

The next day Nellie, who appeared a little 
feverish, reclined upon a sofa in the drawing¬ 
room; and suddenly Lizzie, who had been with 
her all the morning, was called away on some 
domestic duties. Meeting her brother in the 
hall, she said, “There, Frank, I was just going 
to seek you! I must leave Nellie alone for an 
hour or more, and I wish, if it were not too 
great a task, that you would go into the draw¬ 
ing-room and make yourself agreeable to her. 
She has grown homesick, I fear, since the fright 
•f yesterday. But, brother Frank, you arc 
Vo l. XXX-X.—8 


pale! you are not well; you must have taken 
cold from yesterday’s unexpected cold bath.” 

“Oh, nothing ails me! I am perfectly well!” 
he answered, quietly; “and if you desire it, 
and thiuk it agreeable to Miss Brandon, I will 
do my best to entertain her;” and he proceeded 
to the parlor, while Lizzie stood gazing after 
him with a perplexed look on her pretty face. 
Then a gleam of the real truth dawned slowly 
upon her, and, with a happy heart and light 
stop, she turned away to her duties. 

When Frank Arnold entered the room, Nellie’s 
face brightened up wonderfully for an instant, 
as she greeted him; then the flush died out and 
she turned indifferently away. 

“My sister sent me in to amuse you in her 
absence,” he said, as he took a seat at the table, 
and drummed nervously with his fingers upon 
it. “What shall I do to dispel your homesick¬ 
ness, Miss Brandon? Only lay your commands 
upon me, and I will gladly obey. Here is the 
last number of ‘Peterson,* containing a story 
by a favorite author. Shall I read it to you? 
Perhaps your taste will lead you to admire the 
story. It is so different from the usual trash 
of love and romance, that I confess the author 
must be a person of remarkable talent,” and, 
receiving her nodded assent, he proceeded to 
read the tale. 

At its conclusion, Lizzie, who had entered 
the room during the reading, said, roguishly, 
“Well, Frank, how do you like Nellie’s story?” 

“Nellie’s story!” almost gasped Frank. “Can 
it be that you arc the author, Miss Brandon?” 
and he turned to her in amazement, for she had 
risen at the discovery, and, with a deep blush, 
was about to escape from the room. 

But Lizzie had vanished, and they were alone. 
Never before had he thought of asking Nellie 
concerning her writings, and now he found that 
he had long read them with the greatest pleasure 
and admiration. 

“Miss Brandon, Nellie,” he said, as he de¬ 
tained her, “do not leave me, for I must speak 
now. It is true that I have long regarded your 
writings with more than usual interest; and 
that, now, I bow to the fair author with feelings 
of the deepest devotion, but without a hope of 
any reciprocation from her; and yet I feel that 
I must confess this. But I will not detain you 
longer, Miss Brandon,” and he opened the door 
for her to pass. 

But Nellie hesitated; and again he met, in 
her blue eyes, the same look which he had noted 
there once before, and he exclaimed, “Can it 
be that you do not hate me? May I hope,, 
Nellie?” and he took her hand. . 
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And of course Nellie did not bate him, and 
he dared hope; for, a half hour later, as they 
sat together, Nellie asked, while a saucy smile 
played around her lips, 

“So, then, you do not fear a 4 literary woman’ 
now, Sir Lawyer?” 

“No, oh, no, little Nellie!” he answered. “I 
only fear I love her too much, and that is a 
good deal for Frank Arnold to confess!” 


> And a little later, as Lizzie entered the room* 

; she exclaimed, merrily, “ Caught at last, brother 

> mine, and by a ‘strong-minded woman!'” 

\ In the golden autumn time, there were two 
< happy weddings; when Lizzie became united to 
\ Richard Falmouth, and Frank Arnold, the fas- 
s tidious lawyer, to Nellie Brandon, the “Blci 
\ Stocking.” 




DREAM-LAND. 

BY MISS E. N. CAMPBELL. 


A bright, kaleidoscopic world! 

Where, in a strange confusion hurled, 

The rainbow scenes of sunny life 
Daucc on, with joy and gladness rife; 

And sparkling gems, and jewels bright, 

Gleam out ’mid bowers of emerald light, 

Which overshadow Lethe's tide, 

Whose murmuring waters softly glide, 
Reflecting back the golden beams 
Of Bunlight in the land of dreams. 

Oh! blest are wo, when weary day 
lias from our vision passed away; 

And softly, from life’s busy strand, 

Our thought-barquo glides to bright dream-land; 
Speeding along with flying sails, 

On, on before its spicy gales— 

Freighted with all that makes life dear, 

And to our waking hours brings cheer. 

A halo of strange beauty gleams 
From out the mystic land of dreams. 

Day hath Its trials, hard and stern! 

Life hath its sorrows, and we turn 
With saddened eyes, and trembling move, 

Lifo’s rugged, thorny path to prove. 

And when the night comes slowly on, 


^ And day, with all its care, is gone, 

n We cast away these vigils deep, 

^ And welcome sweet, refreshing sleep; 

< And drown our pain ’mid starry gleams 

Of beauty ip the land of dreams. 

j» A strange and mystic world is thine! 

s Ohl land of dreams! for, at thy shrine, 

^ Friends sundered far, by distance wide, 

$ In mundane life, now seek our aide. 

£ We list the tone, and catch the look, 

^ And clasp the hand we warmly shook 

/ At parting, and forget the pain 

£ Of their long absence, and no Btain 

$ Of sorrow dims the radiant gleams 

\ Of beauty in the land of dreams. 

\ Como to me, golden dreams! come oft! 

I Waft mo to lands where music soft 

Dies ouc on waves of sunny air, 

Mingling with perfumes sweet and rare; 
And bring the friends whose love I claim, 
^ With voice, and tone, and look tho same; 

s And every sweet, endearing word, 

\ That fell like carol of a bird. 

$ Oh! bring me these ’mid starry gleams 

Of beauty in the land of dreams. 


IN THE BRIGHTER DAYS TO COME. 

BY J. A. B. 


Ih the brighter days to come < 

We shall forget the gloom s 

That foils aronnd the weary heart £ 

Like shadows of the tomb. s 

The sunshine then will brightly foil < 

Upon life’s golden store, ; 

And cares that throng our pathway now s 

Will come to ns no more. < 

It is the dream of brighter hours \ 

That cheers my heart to-day, S 

When roses, blushiug through the thorns, £ 

Will gladden all my way. £ 

And if no starry crown be set s 

On life’s unfading tree, £ 

Ilope whispers that a chaplet wreath \ 

Is waiting there for me. £ 


Alas! how many pilgrims here 
Are watching long in vain 
For brighter days of happiness 
To come to them again. 

They never see how cold and dark 
The shadows round them lio. 

For hope’s bright star sends its pure rsy 
Athwart the frowning sky. 

If here there never comes to ns 
The joys for which we wait, 

*Tis that sweet voice that leads us still 
Up to the poarly gate. 

It is the angel Hope that comes, 

A messenger of love, 

To brighten all the hours of lift, 

And lead us home above. 
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CONTliroZD raOK PAGE 489, VOL. XXXIX. 

CHAPTER IX. “Oh! I thought Miss Jessie was here;” went 

Lawbence oalled upon us the next day: that j; down the hall again evidently discomfited, 
is, he came to the house and inquired for Mrs. $ Mr. Lee resumed his volume, but there were 
Dennison, without one word regarding the rest > no signs of reading. He simply looked hard at 
of the family. Mr. Lee was sitting in the square s the page without turning it over, and gnawing 
balcony when the gentleman rode up, and cast $ at his under lip with a kind of ferocity I had 
a meaning glance at Jessie, as if he felt certain ^ never witnessed in him before. I was getting 
that the visit was for her. She shrunk from his s sadly nervous, and felt a painful sensation in 
look with something like affright; and when the jj my throat; what was all this coming to? What 
servant came up with word that Mr. Lawrence * did it mean? 

was in the drawing-room, waiting for Mrs. Den- \ I left the balcony and went up to Mrs. Lee’s 
nison, she gave me a look of wild reproof, as if ^ chamber; here everything was pure and quiet. 
I had been the cause of his evident displeasure. ^ The invalid lay upon her couch reading; one 
Mr. Lee sat with his eyes upon her; and when s slender and almost transparent hand rested 
Mrs. Dennison came from her chamber, the ex- $ upon the opposite page to that which she was 
pression of his face became so like that which j reading. It started like a frightened bird as I 
pained me in Jessie’s, that I could not escape \ came in, and she turned her head with one of 
the idea that both suffered from the same cause. $ those heavenly smiles I have mentioned. But 
The shock of this thought made me tremble. It ^ the face clouded over in an instant. Evidently 
had never fastened upon me as a reality before. ^ Martha Hyde was not the person that gentle 
Why did I turn so faint? Why did my soul rise \ invalid had hoped to see. 

up in such bitter protest? God help me, I am ^ I went up to the couch and sat down on the 
not wise enough to answer; the tumult of trou- s low seat at its head. She handed me the book 
ble within me was something I had never, till ij with a smile, saying that it made her eye 9 aclie. 
then, experienced. Still the idea was a terrible «; “Would I read a little till Mr. Lee came up?” 
one. How could a woman of right principles ^ She said this languidly, and there was a 
feel otherwise? Thus I explained it away, and ij strange look about her eyes as if they had 
soothed myself into a belief that any true-hearted ^ been overtaxed. I received the volume, but 
person living in that family as I did must have $ fell into thought with it in my hand, forgetting 
felt like sensations. ij that her eyes were upon me. 

These thoughts made me dizzy. When I could \ “What is the matter?” she said, touching me 
see clearly again Jessie was gone, and Mr. Lee \ with her shadowy hand. “Has anything gone 
sat a little more upright in his chair, looking \ wrong? No bad news about our young friend, 
hard at the floor over the top of his book. I was j; I hope.” 

glad those stern eyes were not turned on me. $ “No,” I answered, starting; “I have not 

Mrs. Dennison came sweeping out of her i; heard from him this morning.” 
chamber, leaving a scarcely perceptible per-^ “Well, what is it then? You look strangely 
fume in the hall as Bhe passed. She did not ;> as if something had frightened you.” 
observe me, for I sat a little out of range from ij “Do I? No, indeed, nothing has frightened 
the door, and evidently was not conscious that i me.” 

Mr. Lee was looking after her. She caught his $ “Perhaps,” she said, with a little hesitation, 
glance, however, in turning to go down stairs, $ “you are getting anxious about me: these heavy 
paused abruptly and came back as if she were $ feelings that hang about my head in the morn- 
eager to explain something; but again she stop- ^ ing are a little depressing, I don’t really know 
ped short on seeing that I occupied a seat which $ what to make of them.” 

commanded the balcony, and saying hastily, $ I looked at her anxiously, there certainly was 
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a lingular expression in her eyes which made 
me thoughtful. She went on in a soft, dreamy 
way, as if talking to herself. 

“Then I used to sleep so lightly. It was a 
great affliction—that state of semi-wakefulness 
which left everything unreal, but was not sleep; 
now I fall into such profound slumber, but it 
gives me less rest than the other state; and I 
awake with the sensation of a person who has 
been struggling hard through the night.” 

“But this may arise from opiates.” 

“Opiates! Indeed, you know that I never 
take them, Miss Hyde.” 

I answered with some surprise that I had ac¬ 
counted for the strange feeling which oppressed 
her, by the idea that It must be something of 
that kind; but omitted to say that Mrs. Denni¬ 
son had bewailed to me the habit of taking pre¬ 
parations of opium which Mrs. Lee had fallen 
into. 

The invalid seemed a little hurt by this sug¬ 
gestion, and said over and over again in her 
sweet way, 

“No, no, Miss Hyde. It must be terrible pain 
which can force me to take these things; and 
thanks to Him and to all the loving care around 
me, I do not suffer greatly.” 

“Still you are changed, dear lady,” I said. 
“How, I cannot explain; but in your face I find 
that look of struggle which you complain of.” 

“It is oppressive,” she said, putting a hand 
to tber forehead, “and I am afraid makes me 
but dull company; Mr. Leo is not here quite so 
much as usual: or is that a sick fancy, Miss 
Hyde?” 

I answered with a tremor in my voice, for her 
earnest look troubled me, that we all thought 
quiet better for her even than the pleasant ex¬ 
citement which his company might bring. 

She shook her head, and observed with one of 
her touching smiles, “That it did not help the 
flowers to keep back the dew when they thirsted 
for it.” 

I had no answer; all my petty evasions 
against her affectionate entreaties were like 
straw flung on the surface of a brook; I had 
no heart to attempt more. 

She had fallen into silence, and lay shading 
her eyes with one hand, when Mr. Lee came in 
with a heavy, ringing step, and a cloud on his 
face. His wife started up, and her eyes sparkled 
as she held out her hand. 

“Were you asleep? Have I disturbed you?” 
he said, abruptly. 

“Oh! no, that is impossible, I think,” was 
her gentle reply; “but—but you look troubled. 
What is it?” 


“Troubled? Do I? Nothing of the kind. How 
fanciful you are, my dear! What should any of 
us have to do with trouble?” 

“Not while we are together,” she said, touch¬ 
ing the seat I had abandoned with her hand, 
thus delicately inviting him to her side. 

But he Btrodo to the window and looked out 
Just then I heard voices in the garden. It was 
Mrs. Dennison calling aloud for Jessie. 

“Jessie, Jessie, darling, where have you hid¬ 
den yourself? Here is some one wishes to see 
you.” 

The voice^camo ringing up clear and distinct; 
Mr. Lee heard it, and the frown grew lighter 
upon his forehead. Directly a light step camo 
up the stnirs, and Mrs. Dennison entered the 
chamber without waiting for her knock to be 
answered. 

“Where is Jessie?” she cried, all cheerfulness 
and animation; “she is wanted, and I am quite 
out of breath searching for her in the garden, 
Mr. Lee. Dear Miss Hyde, pray help me to find 
her.” 

Mr. Lee came forward at this challenge almost 
smiling. 

“Have you been to her room?” he said. 

She answered him that she had not; but added 
something in a low, hurried voice. Guarded aa 
it was, I caught the sense. 

“Thero was a little misunderstanding be¬ 
tween them,” she said; “he wanted me to 
mediate, and is waiting for her in the gar¬ 
den.” 

Mr. Lee listened, and one of the rare smiles 
I have spoken of beamed over his face. He 
made a movement as if to go out with the 
widow; but seeing the anxiety in Mrs. Lee*s 
eyes I went forward at once, saying as I hur¬ 
ried by the couple, 

“As you are here to sit with Mrs. Lee, sir, I 
will look for Jessie.” 

The smile that crept across Mrs. Dennison's 
lips was like a reptile feeding on a rose. 

“You are very kind,” she said; “I bad no 
idea of enlisting Mr. Lee; his duties here are 
too sacred for that.” 

I hurried on to escape the sound of her voice, 
for in any tone it filled me with loathing; but 
as the door closed after me that of Lottie* 
opened, and the imp thrust out her head and 
emitted a mellow crow, clapping her arms as 
if they had been wings, thus indicating tbit 
for once my conduct had met her full approval. 

I could not keep from laughing; at which 
she put a finger to her lips and darted back of 
the door, closing it softly in the process. 

I wsnt up to Jessie's room, but she was not 
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there, nor could she be found in any part of the £ I fanoy, and I went into the house detesting her 
house. When assured of this, I went into the $ more than ever. 

garden and found Lawrence walking leisurely j; Before entering Mrs. Lee’s room, I opened 
toward the grove. He turned as I called him jj the door of Lottie's little apartment, intending 
by name, and looked back with an expression $ to inquire if Mr. Lee had gone out. The young 
of surprise. § girl was seated at a small gilded table, which had 

M l have been searching for Miss Lee to in- \ been broken in the drawing-room and mended 
form her of your wish to see her,” I said; “but $ by her deft hands, after which, of course, it 
she has gone out.” s became her property; an open letter lay on 

He drejt h* 8 fi Q ® figure up proudly, and said $ the table, and she was busy writing. When I 
with a smile that had more of irony than sweet- ^ opened the door, she started up, snatched at 
ness in it, \ the letter and held it behind her, looking at me 

“I beg pardon; but my visit here was to Mrs. $ with a comical sort of defiance. 

Dennison, and I was only waiting for her to 5 “Miss Hyde,” said she, “ if you’ll just tell me 
return with her parasol, as Bhe found the sun s what’s wanting I’ll come out; but this room 
rather warm." ^ isn’t large enough for two. No, not if its 

I felt myself coloring, but answered the mo- ^ owner had a twin sister wandering about in 
ment I could find voice. “Then you did not \ want of a bed to sleep in.” 
inquire for Miss Lee? Did not ask Mrs. Den- * “Excuse me, Lottie, but I only want to know 
nison to go in search of her?” | if Mrs. Lee is left alone.” 

“Not that I am aware of,” he replied, with s “No, Miss Hyde, that thing don't happen 
the same smile. “I might have supposed it $ while I am on hand. Mr. Lee’s in there, and 
more than probable that the young lady had > that angel of a woman is talking to him with 
gone to visij. her sick lo— friend, over yonder, i tears in her throat, if they haven’t got up to 
Heaven forbid that I should disturb an arrange- $ her eyes yet. I can hear the sound without 
ment so full of delicate romance!” \ listening, and I hope it will do him good.” 

I looked at him steadily. There was more of \ I turned to go away, but she followed me to 
insult in bis tone than these words conveyed, \ the door, still with one hand behind her, in 
At first I was prompted to explain and defend: £ which I could hear paper rustling, 
but wherefore? If he could distrust a creature < “Miss Hyde, I can’t help but say it if it does 
like our Jessie, any attempt at exculpation ap- ^ puff you up, that are dodge of yours was a 
peered to me like a sacrifice of dignity, so I \ crowner; I heard it and all Babylon said :^ny! 
turned away in Silence. He followed me a few jj isn't she a thing or so? For once you we0too 
paces, as if wishing to continue the converse- $ smart for her. Didn't her face blaze up when 
lion, but I hurried on burning with indignation. | she saw you a walking with that chap? I 
Why had those abominable people entered our > couldn’t a done it better myself. Now, mind 
pleasant homes? Why did they remain there {I say that to encourage you, not to lift you on 
making us all miserable? Oh! how I wished j; a high horse; so don’t make a bad use of kind- 
for authority to send them away together; for $ ness.” 

in my resentment, I, perhaps unjustly, coupled ij “You are very kind, and I try not to be 
the gentleman with the lady, and forgot that s spoiled, Lottie.” 

he was her dupe rather than associate. > “I'm your friend, out and out, and the friend 

When Lawrence was yet almost on a level * of this family, if ever there was one. Never 
with me, the widow came ont from the tower, % fear about that; but this thing is getting be- 
looking flurried and anxious. She saw me ap- } yond me and destroying my usefulness. I wish 
parently in conversation with her friend and ij you wouldn’t give me no more lectures about 
turned crimson to the temples; but adroitly s listening and finding out things. True enough, 
dropping the open parasol over her face, she ij I don’t pay no regard to such old maids’ no- 
came slowly on, concealing the agitation butjtions; but then just as a creture gets nestled 
too visible a moment before. Without heeding | down under a bush, or fits her ear to a key- 
me in the least, she sauntered up to Lawrence, | hole, comes the thought, ‘Now Miss Hyde would 
flourishing her parasol almost in my face, and J call this mean,’ and it drags your attention away 
•aid with careless insolence, j from what’s going on and takes all the relish 

“Now, my good friend, with Miss Hyde’s off. I don’t like it, Miss Hyde; such peaked 
permission, we will go on with the history of notions do well enough for an old maid; but I 
that little affair.” ain’t a going to be that, if there is a man cute 

Bo she swept him off, somewhat bewildered, j enough to match me in all creation.” 
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“Well, Lottie,” I said, almost laughing, “as i “And is he so much worse?” 

my preaching only annoys you, it is hardly \ “Oh! Miss Hyde, the fever has comeback; 

worth while to repeat it.” \ he is wild again.” 

“That’s a good soul!” answered Lottie, with j “And had you no way of guessing the causa ?” 
benign condescension. “You hoe your row and j “I think it was something about Mr. Law* 
I’ll hoe mine, we shall come out together at the 1 rence, for he called for him till the house rang 
end of the lot, never fear.” > with his cries after the first dumb shock went 

The next morning, when our man brought j; off.” 
the letters from town, I noticed Mrs. Dennison j “Did Mr. Lawrence know of this?” 

examining one which she took from among those S “He was away at the time; and after that 

left on the hall table, with the keen look of a | your young friend’s name was so wildly min* 
person whose suspicion had been aroused. In <: gled up with it all, that I could not think it 
tearing it open, she examined the adhesive edge j right to bring Mr. Lawrence to the room, it 
a second time, and apparently found it all right, \ would have seemed like challenging his com- 
for her face cleared up, and she put the letter j passion.” 

in her pocket without reading it. Still she could j; My heart* ached, for I saw that her penetra- 
not have been quite satisfied, for after that no j tion had discovered Jessie’s secret, which she 
letters of hers were ever left with those of the i was protecting with so much delicacy, 
family to be mailed. \ “Besides he is our guest,” she said, prompted 

That day I resolved to go and see young Bos* ^ by that old-fashioned feeling of honor which 
worth. At my age no one could find fault with '< rendered the shelter of your roof a sanctuary, 
this: if indeed any one cared enough about my ^ “and he might have construed my grandson’! 
movements to observe them when disconnected s words into a reproach; altogether we thought 
from the family. I had no heart to enjoy the ^ it best to keep them apart.” 
walk; indeed it was a cold, raw day, with gloomy s There was a mystery about all this that baffled 
clouds floating along the sky, and gloomier j me. Who could have written that letter brought 
shadows sweeping the earth. The dampness of $ by one of Mr. Lee’s servants? Not Jessie, I was 
a night succeeded by no sunshine lay upon the s sure of that, for she never could have taken a 
meadows; spiders’ webs were stretched across $ step of so much importance thus privately. De¬ 
my path; and a rain of moisture fell from the $ sides, save for the brief time of Lawrence’s visit 
hazel bushes as my garments brushed them in j that day, when wounded and heart-sick, she had 
waging. Still it was not absolutely stormy, \ left the house, and wandered off into the thickest 
an^the gray shadows harmonized with my j of the woods, she had nob*been absent from her 
feelings so completely, that I had no wish to j mother’s room scarcely a moment Mrs. Den- 
change them. ^ nisen had seen her passing through the ont- 

When I reached the house, old Mrs. Bosworth J skirt of the woods, or she had never ventured 
came to the door herself. She seemed a good s to call for her so loudly. All this I knew, but 
deal disturbed, and I fancied, from the hcavi- l it was unnecessary; a thorough understanding 
ness of her eyes, that she had been crying. I of Jessie’s character rendered all else quite 
“Come in, Miss Hyde,” she said, taking my s superfluous. But who had written the letter? 
hand. “He is not so well this morning. In- J and what was its import? Of course, my sns- 
deed, indeed he is much worse. A letter came < picions fell on that woman; but wbat was her 
here last night, and I was foolish enough to let 5 object? Surely she was not anxious to ensnare 
it go to him. One of your people brought it, $ this young man also—her vanity could not b« 
and I fancied, perhaps, that it might do him > so insatiable as that. Perhaps it was Mr. Lee, 
good, for it was a lady’s handwriting, and she | his handwriting was exquisitely clear and deli- 
was so kind that morning.” j cate as a woman’s; what if his displeasur! 

“You thought it was from our Jessie,” I an- J against our visit had been expressed here? But 
swered, in the first impulse of my surprise. j no, Mr. Lee was not a man to rudely force hi* 
“Yes, it was a foolish thought, I dare say— j anger into a sick room, 
but that was my idea.” \ Again my thoughts fell back on the widow; 

“ And have you learned whom it did come > what unprincipled work was she doing here? 
from?” \ What benefit could she find in sowing discord 

“No,” answered the noble old lady. “He j upon that poor young man’s pillow? 
fainted and it fell from his hand; but I laid it j Of course one thinks rapidly, and all the* 
under his pillow without even looking at it; Unbroken ideas took but little time in flashing 
might have wounded him, you know.” * through my brain. The old lady stood wiih on* 
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hand on the back of her easy-chair, observing s his life is in such fearfiil peril, I am foroed to 


me with a troubled look. 

“You think the letter was not from your 
young friend there?” she said, reading my 
thoughts with that subtle magnetism which is 
a part of true womanliness. 

“I am sure it was not, dear lady!” 

“Nor from her father?” 

“Not if it gave him pain; Mr. Lee is inca¬ 
pable of that.” 

The old lady drew a deep breath as if in¬ 
finitely relieved and sat down, spreading out 
her ample skirts mechanically after her usual 
dainty habit. 

“Miss Hyde,” she said, with a little tremor 
of the voice, and a movement of the hands, 
which fell into her lap and clasped themselves 
nervously, “Miss Hyde, I am sure you are my 
poor boy’s friend!” 


“I am indeed!” was my earnest response. \ 

“And you know-” \ 

“Yes, dear madam, all that an affectionate \ 
heart can learn of its own observation.” \ 

“I have thought, perhaps,” said the dear, old s 
lady, coloring as she spoke, “that Mr. Lee, with \ 
his enormous wealth, might have considered the ^ 
modest property of my grandson insufficient, and $ 
for this reason have influenced his daughter.” ^ 
I had nothing to answer. If Mr. Lee knew \ 
of this unhappy attachment, he had given no j 
sign; but I told her that his general character ^ 
Was opposed to anything so mercenary. $ 

“If this were so,” answered the old lady, $ 
growing more and more anxious, “I think it\ 


Would be easily remedied. My grandson, it is \ 
true, has little more than a handsome indc- $ 
pendence; but I, Miss Hyde, am perhaps richer J 
than our neighbors think. In fact,” she added, $ 
blushing, as if there were something to be \ 
ashamed of in the confession, “my income, in 
I chose to use it, would not compare meanly $ 
with that of Mr. Lee. When one spends mode- $ 
rately, with tolorably fair possessions, property ^ 
accumulates rapidly at the end of a long life. $ 
I had intended to endow charities, perhaps; $ 
but the sight of my boy up yonder has changed < 
all this.” $ 


I could only say, “You are very liberal, $ 
madam;” for I felt sure that the trouble did J 


not lie where she supposed. $ 

“If you could in any way make this under- ^ 
stood, Miss nyfle, without bringing it promi- < 
nently forward, I should be so grateful. I called > 
you in here for this purpose. You have been \ 


take liberties—forced to think if anything can 
be done to save him, to beg for help.” 

“Oh! if I could help you,” I exclaimed, 
feeling the tears rush to my eyes. 

“You have, you can; already we are greatly 
indebted to your kindness. I am not eloquent 
to express thanks, sometimes feeling that silence 
is most delicate; but I feel all this, Miss Hyde, 
and so did he, my poor boy!” 

Again I expressed the happiness it would 
give me to help her or him. 

“I am an old woman,” she continued; “very 
old, and require so little that property has 
become burdensome. If—if this thing can be 
arranged, all that I have, every cent, shall go 
to him; not after my death, but now, while I 
can see them enjoy it. They will remember 
my habits and my little wants, I am sure; and 
it will be very pleasant to have young voices 
around me again. Will you take an opportu¬ 
nity to suggest this to Mr. Lee?—not the young 
lady—my grandson must owe everything to me 
there; but with a parent these are important 
considerations.” 

I could not see her face for the tears that 
half blinded me. The feeling which could in¬ 
duce this fine old woman to give up all the ap¬ 
pliances of her pride, all the power of her life, 
in order to purchase happiness for her grand¬ 
son, was one of those noble outgushes of human 
nature that always make me weep. I^pould 
have kissed the hem of her garments, and felt 
ennobled by the act. It was no little thing to 
uproot the fixed habits of almost a century. 
With all that love of property which grows 
strong in age, from a sentiment of generosity 
another might have thought of dividing, but she 
was ready to give up all. 

I had no heart to discourage her. Warmly 
arid truly as my wishes went with hers, I would 
not uproot all hope in my own mind. Time, I 
whispered to myself, has many changes, and so 
has the human heart. So I took the old lady*s 
hand in mine and kissed it with affectionate 
reverence. She smiled down upon me in her 
benign way, and called me “her dear young 
friend, her fair, sweet friend.” 

Oh! I am getting to be a forlorn old maid, 
or these words would never have swelled my 
heart with such throbs of gratitude. Have I 
indeed anything loveable or attractive about 
me which the old lady’s deeper penetration has 
discovered, or is it only because I have been a 


so kind, so truly good to us.” | little kind to her grandson? I wish it were 

“Oh! no, no,” I protested. \ possible to know about this, for since Mrs. 

“So delicate,” she persisted; “and now when \ Dennison has been at our house, I have begun 
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to doubt and fear about myself in a way that 
never possessed me before. Her overpowering 
elegance has put down all my little quiet claims 
to notice so completely, that it seems as if I 
never should lift up my head again. No won¬ 
der I cried and kissed that soft hand like a 
child. People don’t think how much we of 
mature years require praise and petting, or 
how much of childhood runs from the cradle to 
the grave in every human life. It was very 
foolish and romantic in a woman of my years, 
but without at all knowing it, I had fallen on 
my knees by the old lady; and when she saw 
my eyes so full of tears she smoothed my hair, 
forgetting that there was a little gray in it, and 
called me a good girl. With this I laid my 
head on her lap, and begged her to let me love 
her always, telling her that sometimes 1 was 
lonely for the want of a right to love something. 
Then I grew ashamed and stood up, blushing 
through the tears that had betrayed me into such 
weakness, but her gracious look reassured me. 

After this the younger Mrs. Bosworth came 
into the parlor, her eyes red with weeping, and 
looking weaker and more in affliction than ever. 
She had done everything, she said, dropping 
helplessly into a chair, and nothing would 
pacify him. There he was trying to read over 
a letter that he kept hid away under the pillow, 
that shook and shook in his hands till the whole 
room was full of its rustling, and it made her 
so njyvous she was afraid to stay alone with 
him—muttering, muttering as if ho were angry 
with her, that had been a good mother to him 
all his days; no one could say to the contrary 
of that, she was Bure. 

Another woman of a character so much above 
the level of that poor woman’s, might have be¬ 
come impatient; but the old lady listened to 
her with great sympathy, excused her futile 
grief by half-implied apologies, and finally suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading her to lie down on the 
sofa, while we went up stairs and watched by 
her son. He was indeed very ill, and entirely 
out of his head, and talking angrily to himself. 
The letter which Mrs. Bosworth had mentioned 
was crushed in his hand, and he was rolling 
it into a round ball between his two palms. 
While I stood looking upon him, thus troubled 
by some unseen enemy, and flung back upon a 
sick bed, it seemed impossible that any one 
could be cruel enough for such work, unless 
the heart of a fiend had somewhere taken human 
form. 

I would have stayed in the sick room longer, 
for my poor talent for nursing was never more 
required, but the old lady seemed anxious to 


send me home. Having done her utmost to 
relieve the unhappy situation of our patient 
she was restless till her object was put in some 
state of forwardness; so I went away, leaving 
her rather hopeful, but very desponding myselt 

As I went home, the clouds that had been 
broken and scattered were gathered into vast 
tent-like masses, and a slow rain began to fall, 
which gradually wet me through. I did not 
heed it; nothing could be gloomier than my 
feelings. It seemed to me as if I were going to 
a house of Btrangers, so completely had the 
machinations of that fearful woman shut me out 
from my old place in the family. So I let it rain 
on, without a wish to escape the discomfort. 

When I was nearly across the fields, I saw a 
figure approaching through the gray mists, and 
would gladly have avoided it by turning into 
the woods; but a voice called me by name, and 
I stopped at once. It was Jessie, who had come 
out into the storm to meet me. Lawrence had 
called at the house and informed the family of 
young Bosworth’8 relapse. 

“Ho is there now, I suppose,” she said, ex¬ 
citedly; “but I came away, guessing where yon 
had gone. I cannot breathe in the house when 
they are together, and he lying so ill and help¬ 
less.” 

I looked up at these words. The storm was 
beating in her face, but her cheeks were like 
fire underneath. It might have been all rain 
that flashed down the burning surface, but I 
thought not, for there were suppressed sobs in 
her voice when she spoke. 

“Is—is your father at home?” I inquired, 
hesitating in my speech, I cannot tell wherefore. 

“No; he rode over to town before the storm 
came on. They have the house to themselves.” 

She spoke bitterly. In truth, I scarcely re¬ 
cognized my own sweet Jessie, with those wet 
garments clinging around her, and that excited 
face. We walked on in silence, for she turned 
to retrace her steps at last. She said, abruptly, 

“How is he, aunt Mattie? Hoes he suffer?” 

“Greatly, I think, Jessie.” 

“No wonder ho is ill,” she said, passionately. 
It is enough to break down anything human.” 

“I am glad you can feel for him, Jessie.” 

“Feel for him! who can help it! But who 
feels for—for-” 

She broke off short, turning pale and cold. 

I walked on, distressed by this broken confi¬ 
dence, but knew well that Jessie was too proud 
for anything more definite. 

As we came into the field bordered by the 
carriage sweep, a horseman dashed up to tbs 
gate, which had been left open, and was passing 
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at a swift gallop toward the house. It was Mr. 5 After regarding us for a full minute with that 
Lee returning from town, a^d riding fast to l hard look, Mr. Lee rode on, his horse tramping 
escape the rain. He saw us dragging our way s heavier than before, and sending back heavy 
through the grass, and drew up, regarding us | flakes of mud, as if casting it purposely against 
with a look so stern that it chilled me. I us. He rode directly to the stables. Jessie 

“He is angry with me for going out, I sup- < and I slunk into the house by the back entrance t 
pose,** said Jessie, drearily. “Well, I could \ like culprits, 
not help it.” I ' (to be continued.) 


SLEEP. 

BY MBS. A. F. LAW. 


Whz&b dost thou wave thy airy pinions now? 
Break’st thou thy balmy breath o’er mortal brow? 
May I not charm thee forth from thy recess 
And to my troubled heart thy shadow press? 

Pa sa thy soft wing across this form, bent low, 

And on the bruised reed new strength bestow! 
Revivo hope’s faded light. 

To gild grief’s starless night, 

And cheer the waste where heavy clouds now lower, 
Betok’ning storms, full fraught with blighting power. 

Come with thy soft embrace, fair, gentle Sleep! 
Wrapping my stricken soul in slumbers deep; 

Still the wild tumult which my being thrills, 

And crush the care which oft my bosom fills 
With agonizing throbs! Kindly conceal 
Beneath thy veil the bitter woes, which steal 
The sweetest joys away, 

Shrouding life’s sunlit day 
Under a pall-like drapery of gloom, 

Which folds the mind within a living tomb. 

Gasp mo within thy mazy vesture, Sleep! 

And let me now a festal banquet keep 
Of golden memories—of friendship’s meed, 

Yielded in days of yore. Oh! gently lead 
IJy drooping spirits to those limpid streams 


Where it shall softly glide ’mid wave-like dre&msl 
Each haunting gleAtn of love 
Dispel, and far remove; 

Then, heedless of the past, mine eyes will close, 
Lulled by tby perfumed sighs to calm repose. 

Come with thy wizard presence. Sleep! and bring 
Unto my list’ning ear loved sounds, and sing 
The melodies of old. Call from their rest 
The beauteous forms which now their turf-beds preu, 
That I may gaze ou each beloved face, 

And fold them close in one fond, warm embrace! 

Nor rudely break this spell; 

But let them with me dwell 
Until they drive black phantoms from my heart, 

And in their presence madd’ning thoughts depart. 

Oh! come, thou lingerer Sleep, into mine arms, 

And quell all boding fears by thy pure charms! 

Bring thy restoring power; fresh vigor yield 
For the fierce combat of life’s battle-field. 

Haste thee, I wait, let mo not call in vain, 

Or by despair will this poor heart be slain I 
But ah! thou com’st! I feel 
Thy magic o’er me steal I 
With grateful Joy I welcome thee, fond Sleep 1 
And pray thee long thy blessed guard to keep. 


THE TWO HOURS. 

BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Whew first we spoke our parting words, » 

The flowers were bright and fair; | 

The forest birds from every tree > 

With music filled the air; < 

The soft and gentle violet * 

Had broke through Winter’s sod; > 

And Nature’s voicejras hymning forth < 

The praises of her Qod. i 

When first we spoke our parting words, f 

Our hearts were pure and clear; s 

The past could bring as no regret, $ 

The future had no fear. > 

Our love was true to every throb, s 

And steadfast, firm, and deep, $ 

As if our souls were gathered up 5 

Beneath the wings of sleep. ’ 


Again we met, and Winter’s blast 
Had withered flower and leaf; 

The little brook was all congealed, 

And Nature wept with grief. 

The wild bird’s song had vanished, too, 
The clouds swopt swiftly by; 

And seemed to chose each other through 
The darkened, gloomy sky. 

But, oh! thp hope that I had nursed 
Within my inmost heart 

Had vanished, and its memory 
Was of the past a part; 

Thy love had p'asscd as swift away 
As dew upon a flower; 

And truth and love and hope were lost 
In that dark meeting hour. 
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BY A. LEWIS. 


The home of Mr. Clayton and his two chil¬ 


dren was a small, wood-colored house, standing j 
back from the road, on an eminence that sloped \ 
down to the brook that murmured through the { 
orchard and meadows. ^ 

It was a fine location, and with good manage- s 
ment and taste it might have been a charming > 
place; but an air of unthrift and discomfort* 
pervaded everything; and this was even more $ 


apparent in-doors than out. , > 

The room where the family were now at \ 
breakfast wore a most cheerless aspect, in spite s 
of the sunlight that streamed in at the high, j 
narrow windows. The paper on the wall was \ 


“Don’t judge your cousin before you see 
her,” said Mr. Clayton, “you may like her 
after all.” 

Nellie Clayton had been her father's house¬ 
keeper about two years. She was a plump little 
creature of fifteen, and would have been pretty, 
if she had taken any pains with her person. 
But her wavy brown hair was generally twisted 
into a careless knot behind, and her dresses, 
which she made herself, were usually scant and 
ill-fitting. 

Indeed, poor Nellie was almost discouraged; 
and, when prayers were over and her father and 
brother were gone, she sat down in the doorway 


dingy and soiled, so that it was almost impos- j 
sible to tell what was its original color and $ 
pattern. The soot had fallen down in the broad ^ 
fire-place, which was without a fire-board. The s 
floor was littered and untidy. The buttery door j 
was open, revealing a medley that beggars de- \ 
scription. The table-cloth was much soiled, and § 
the table was set with several kinds of dishes, ^ 
and spread with the plainest fare; fried pork, ^ 
boiled potatoes “with their jackets on,” and $ 
bread and butter. $ 

Mr. Clayton and Joe wore their working ^ 
clothes, (blue skirts and overalls,) and Nellie’s \ 
dress was soiled and torn, and her hair was $ 
uncombed and carelessly tucked behind her \ 
ears. j! 

“Father," she said, as she poured the coffee, $ 


“you know Emily is coming to-day, and I s 
hardly know what to do. I wish," she added, \ 
glancing around, “that we could live nicer; I \ 
wish we had a carpet and some better chairs, i 
I remember how pleasant it seemed at aunt \ 
Mary’s when I was there. They had nice car- £ 
pets and pictures, and a great many things We s 
haven’t got; and I dread Emily’s coming so." I 
“Well, my daughter," said Mr. Clayton, “I | 
wish I was able to have things different, but s 
ypu must make the best of it. If you want any > 
groceries, Joe can get them for you when ho > 
comes from the field." ji 

“I wouldn’t care if I were in your place, sis," $ 
said Joe. “For my part, I don’t believe I shall * 
like her at all. I suppose^she is proud and dis- l 
agreeable, because she has been off to school, ' 
and all that; but I don't mean to mind any- i 
thing about her." \ 

** 60 


and cried, wondered what she should do, what 
she should wear, wished she was rich, and 
finally got a dish of crumbs and began feeding 
the chickens that came around her; and so she 
idled away half the forenoon before she set 
hferself to work to clear the table and prepare 
dinner, after which she put the house in as 
good order as she could, and went up stain to 
make her toilet. 

She brushed her hair plainly back as was her 
custom, saying to herself, “It’s no use taking 
any pains; for she hadn't anything fit to wear." 

She selected from her scanty wardrobe a lilac 
colored print, which would have been very pretty 
if it had fitted her. Iler simple toilet was soon 
completed. Just as she was pinning a black 
velvet ribbon around her neck, she heard the 
stage horn, and, running to the window, she 
peeped through the curtain, while her cousin 
alighted and came slowly up the walk. 

Her cousin was a slight, graceful girl, taste¬ 
fully and appropriately dressed; and ns Nellie 
noted the long, ample skirt of the brown trareV 
ing-dress, the neatly gloved hands, and little 
brown veil thrown carelessly back over the 
plain straw bonnet, leaving the fair fnce with 
its bands of dark hair uncovered, her trepidle- 
tion did not decrease. But go down she must, 
and the sooner tho better. So trying to per¬ 
suade herself that she didn’t care, she went 
to meet Emily, whose pleasant, easy greeting 
rather reassured her. 

Though Joe had declared bis indifference te 
the expected guest, yet at tea his appearance 
was much improved. 

“I am going to the village, you knowJF he 
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said, half-apologetically to Nellie, as be saw her i care about, and when you are gone, I shall be 
glance at his linen ooat and well-brushed curls, j so lonesome. If I could only go away to school, 
The evening passed quite pleasantly; for j I think, perhaps, I might, after awhile, teach 
though the dim light of the tallow candle did j as you do but, as it is, I don’t see any prospeoi 
not improve the cheerless aspect of the room, | of a change for the better.” 
nor admit of Emily’s busying herself with her \ Emily kissed her and smiled. “I am glad 
needle-work, yet she exerted herself to please \ you want to improve, Nellie; but how is it that 
the rest, and she was seemingly so unconscious j uncle is so poor? Don’t he own this place?” 
of any superiority, that the restraint which Joe \ “Yes; but a part of the land isn’t good for 
and Nellie had both felt at first soon wore off. \ much, and father just keeps out of debt.” 

A week passed, during which time Emily had > Emily thought a few minutes, and then said, 
not been idle. She had helped Nellie about the i “So you have no hope of better times: I have; 
house work and sewing, had read to her unclfe, $ but I think it depends, in a great measure, upon 
had played checkers with Joe, and had made > yourself.” 

herself a general favorite. ; Nellie looked surprised. Emily went on. 

One pleasant afternoon, the two girls were j “You have not enjoyed the training of a judh- 
seated in the shaded porch at the front door: \ cious mother as I have, and if you will allow 
Emily with a book, and Nellie with a piece of« me, I will give you the benefit of her teachings, 
needle-work that she was doing under Emily’s ^ as far as I can. If you will follow my advice, 
supervision. Nellie wore the lilac print, which i; you may bring about a different state of things; 
Emily’s skillful fingers had remodeled; and her l but you must not despise the day of small be- 
hair, which Emily had arranged in full, soft \ ginnings, and you must learn to make the most 
curls, fell over her neck. and the best of everything. If we are not 

Emily was reading aloud, stopping now and \ faithful with a little, how can we hope to be 
then to show Nellie about the formation of a | entrusted with more? Why, mother and I have 
leaf or flower, when the latter suddenly ex- $ only a few acres of land, and yet we live corn- 
claimed, “Why, there’s a carriage at the gate, $ fortably and pleasantly. Now if you’ll try, Nel- 
and it’s Fred Gray and Helen and Minnie Lee. \ lie, I’ll tell you how to manage everything.” 

I wonder what it means—they never come here.” | “How?” said Nellie. 

Emily sprang to her feet, saying hastily, j “Go to the district school, in winter, for two 
“They were my school friends at Rockland,” \ or three years, and learn all you can. Do your 
and ran down the walk to meet them. \ best And if, at the end of three years, you are 

The visitors had accidentally heard that Emily < not able to go to Rockland, I will engage to pay 
was at Clayton Farm, and had rode over to in- * your expenses till you are fitted for teaching, 
vitc her to spend a few days with them. \ when you can repay me. I am quite independ- 

The party declined Nellie’s timid invitation l ent, you know, as my salary is large.” 
to walk in, and seated themselves in the porch. \ Nellie’s face brightened. “Oh! cousin Emily,” 
There was much laughing and talking, reminis- s she said, “you are so good; I will do anything 
icences of old times at Rockland, and discussion > you tell me, if you will only help me.” Emily 
of events that had transpired since. j: smiled. 

After spending a cheerful hour, the visitors ij “Listen then,” she said. “First of all seek 
took leave, having obtained Emily’s promise to s Hhe blessing of the Lord that maketh rich and 
visit them the ensuing week.* Nellie was in- \ addeth no sorrow,* and without which you need 
eluded in the invitation, but, knowing it to be a $ not expect to be prospered in any undertaking, 
mere matter of courtesy, she briefly declined. $ I usually retire early and rise at daybreak; if 
After they had gone, she sat silent Tor some ^ you will do so, you can easily secure at least 
time, and Emily noticed that now and then a ^ an hour in the early morning for reading the 
tear-drop fell on her work. At length, putting < Scriptures and prayer, besides having more 
her arms around her, Emily said, “What is it, ^ time for other things than you now do. Do 
little cousin? Tell me all about it, perhaps I£you remember the promises to Israel of old? 
can help you.” i You know how they were blessed when they 

Nellie laid her head on Emily’s shoulder and | were obedient. It seems so strange to me that 
sobbed that she was unhappy. “You know how > people will live as if they believed there was no 
we live here, cousin Emily. I have to work all { God now to control the affairs of men. But 
the time, and father isn’t able to get me books £ about yourself, Nellie, I want you to be neat, 
and a great many things that I want, and that $ orderly, and industrious. Never be careless 
othey girls have. Nobody comes here that I $ about your personal appearance at any tjjpe; 
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MAKING THE BEST 


OF EVERYTHING. 


wear a neat wrapper in the morning, with a } Emily soon responded to the call, and found 
linen collar or muslin ruffle; and always brush 5 Nellie impatiently awaiting her. The carpet- 
your hair nicely before you go down stairs. $ rags were first dyed and sent away to be woven, 
Little things go to make up the great sum of $ so that the carpet might be ready when they 
life. I will show you how to fit your dresses; ^wanted it; then some light, pretty wall paper 
and as to books and other things, you can make * was selected, which Joe put on; Emily arranged 
a quantity of butter, and raise poultry this sum- s some full white muslin curtains, so as to make 
mer, and dispose of them in the fall. You can j the windows appear larger inside, and looped 
also dry a great many apples, and so not only v them up with blue Hbbon; then Joe's assistance 
replenish your wardrobe, but also purchase $ was claimed to make a lounge-frame, which they 
some articles for the house, such as wall paper, ^ covered with some pretty chintz; and finally the 
curtains, etc.; and get uncle to subscribe for a jj new carpet was put down, making the room 
good agricultural paper. I think every one who \ look so bright and cheerful that Nellie was in 
has even a garden should take one, and to a { ecstacies. 

farmer it is indispensable. We take one, and \ Emily lighted the kerosene lamp, with a 
it is a great help about managing our little i; ground-glass shade, and placed it on the mat 
place. j of bright worsted, which Bhe had brought te 

“I have a shrewd suspicion that uncle might S Nellie, saying, “Tallow candles are detestable, 
realize a great deal more from his land, if he $ and I think a good light makes a room look so 
understood the best way of managing it; and <! cheerful. One thing more," she said, “and 
every lady ought to take a good ladies'.maga- l then call uncle to see the result of our labors;” 
tine, not only for its literature, but its patterns l and she produced a beautiful steel engraving in 
and valuable instructions in various kinds of j a gilt frame, which was soon hung in a favor- 
useful and ornamental work; I prefer ‘Peter- $ able light, while Nellie ran to call her father, 
son's' on that account. | As Mr. Clayton entered the light, pleasant 

“And, Nellie, I noticed a great many old < room, the change seemed to him greater than it 
olothes hanging in the wood-house; I don’t \ really was; and he stood silent, while Nellie 
think they look well there, and I would take \ and Joe both uttered exclamations of delight 
them up stairs; and as you have time during t and satisfaction. “I never should have thought 
the summer, could cut them up into carpet-rags, | of it, if it hadn't been for Emily," said Nellie; 
keeping the colors separate; and I will come in ^ “and it was all done so easily, too. It don't 
the fall and help you dye some bright colors; \ seem like the same room; does it, father?" 
and you can get the carpet woven, and we will $ “No, my child," he answered; then turning 
put it down on the sitting-room floor. J to Emily he continued, “My dear Emily, yon 

“I will show you all I can about economizing $ have taught us all a lesson which will be in- 
time, strength, and means, while I am here; and s valuable to us through life." Emily had sent 
then I shall be quite anxious to know how you i Mr. Clayton the agricultural paper during the 
progress, and will come and help you as soon $ summer, and he had already begun to profit by 
as the term closes." s it so much that he determined to subscribe for 

The remainder of Emily's visit passed quickly. $ it himself. 

Nellie seemed inspired with new life. She tried $ Under Emily's skillful supervision, every- 
to follow Emily’s instructions to the letter, and ^ thing was soon arranged for the winter, 
though she sometimes found it rather irksome £ Nellie’s wardrobe was comfortably though 
to apply herself, yet she persevered. < plainly furnished, and she had quite a lit tit 

Mr. Clayton, glad to gratify his daughter, $ sum left, 
readily gave her permission to dispose of all $ They had made slippers for Mr. Clayton and 
the butter she could make, and to raise all the ^ Joe from some pieces of broadcloth, sewing on 
poultry she chose, and so the summer passed ' the blue and orange from a pattern in Emily** 
quickly and pleasantly; and when the autumn ^ magazine; and Joe, at her suggestion, had pro- 
leaves were falling, Emily received a letter \ cured the soles and sewed them on. 
stating that the carpet-rags were all cut, the 5 The evening before Emily was to leave them, 
butter, eggs, and poultry disposed of, and more $ Nellie puh£m the dress of soft, bright merino, 
apples dried than Nellie had dreamed possible. \ which they had just finished, and which woo 
“And now," wrote she, “I want you to come, \ the most expensive article she bad purchased, 
dear Emily, as soon as possible, and help me !| Her brown curls fell in graceful profusion a boat 
select my purchases, and give me ever so much ^ her face and neck, her cheeks were flashed, mad 
advice." i her dark eyes sparkled with pleasure. 
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“My darling little cqx,” said Emily, “do you , “There is something in theory, but more in 
know you are very pretty? I would not tell \ practice and experience,” she remarked to Joe, 
you so, if I did not think you had too much l the next summer, as they were discussing their 
good sense to be vain.” | progress. 

And so, with new incentives to exertion, the $ The next fall, when Nellie returned from a 
winter was passing rapidly away at Clayton j visit to Emily, she was agreeably surprised to 

farm. \ find the house painted white, and the windows 

One evening as Nellie was poring over her s cut down to the floor, with green blinds, 
algebra, Joe said, “I believe I must study harder, j: Time passed. Nellie went to Rockland. But 
Nell; for you are really getting ahead of me, \ her plan of teaching was defeated, for on her 
and you know I am going to be a scientific ji return from school, Mr. Clayton would not con- 
farmer. I can make this place a great deal jj sent to part with her again, until Joe brought 
more profitable than it has been. Next sum- } homo Minnie Lee, his fair young bride. Soon 
mer we’ll have such a nice garden, with straw- ^ after, th« eloquence of Fred Gray, now a rising 
berries like I saw at Mr. Lee’s.” > young lawyer, persuaded Nellie to leave the old 

It was even as Joe had said. The march ofJ homestead and grace his city mansion, 

improvement went steadily on. \ 


MAD ALENA. 

BY TRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Madalena! Madalena! £ 

Of the stately house Modena, < 

Radiant maiden, fairest daughter, 5; 

Of the famed Italian sky; ^ 

Blinded grope I in the brightness ^ 

Shilling o’er thy spirit’s whiteness. 

Come, oh! love, with pinions downy £ 

Let me in thy shadow lie. < 

Madalena! Madalena! < 

Pride sits regnant in Modena; ; 

Tell me, canst thou scorn the teachings l 

Heard from lisping babyhood? < 

Gold nor jewel gilds my cofTers, £ 

Simple truth my bosom offers, \ 

Sire and Church ban our espousals, jjj 

Canst thou turn from faith and blood? * 


'Madalena! Madalena! 

Fitting child to leave Modena; 

Love can build a fairer palace 
Than a cardinal’s wealth can bay; 

And as light each moment posses, 

Holy deeds shall be our masses, 

And the fane wherein we worship 
Heart illumined from on high. 

Madalena! Madalena! 

Sorrow wrapt thy house Modena, 

And wild ocean chants a requiem 
For the maid that o’er her fled; 

To a lover’s kisses flying, 

In her cold caves she is lying; 

Death was leagued with sire and priesthood, 
But our souls in Heaven are wed. 


UNIVERSAL BEAUTY. 

IT WILLIK Till. 


There’s beauty In the rainbow 
That arches o’er the sky; 

There’s beauty in the glances 
Of a lovely maiden’s eye, 

There's beauty in the sunset 
That gilds the glowing West, 
When the day-god’s parting beams 
Dance on the ocean’s breast. 

There’s beauty In the dew-drop 
**That sparkles in the flow^^fe 
There’s beanty in the sunshisi^ 
‘‘There’s beauty In the showers.” 
There’s beanty In the star-gems 
That shine 'mid ether blue, 
There’s beanty in warm friendship, 
And love that’s fond and true. 


There’s beanty in the mountains 
That gild the verdant lea; 

There’s beanty in the grandear 
Of the daik-bluo rolling sea. 

There’s beanty In the river, 

And there’s beauty in the brook, 

There’s beanty in the sunshine 
Of any pleasant look. 

There’s beanty In the shrub, 

And beauty in the trees 

That wave their peaceful branches 
To every passing breeze; 

There’s beauty in the tiny blade 
Of grass of emerald hue; 

Aht there’s beauty, gladsome beauty, 
In everything we view. 
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THE RUY-BLAS MANTLE 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 



This is made of a light fabric, of a white % are requested to add ten inches at the bottom of 
ground, with small stripes. The trimming may $ the back an^^f the front, 
be either a ruche fastened by a narrow cherry 5; No 1. Front. 

velvet, or a small headed flounce with narrow $ No. 2 and 2 bis. Back; the corresponding lot- 
velvets also. ^ ters mark the places where the pattern join? f k* 

The size of the page not allowing us to give 5 front. The middle of the back is cut on the bias 
the pattern of this cloak full length, our readers $ and made without a seam. 
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DL1QBJLM 07 &UT-BL4B8 MANTL*. 


Ne. 8. Pi scs op the Back cot on the bias in No. 4. Front of the Pelerine. 

the middle and made with a team. No. 5. Back of the Pelerine. 
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PATTERNS IN CROCHET 


B7 XAD1MOI8ELLI 


KOCHI. 



Wk have this month given two patterns for 
the centers of either antimacassars, berceau- 
nette covers, or toilet mats. They are worked 
in solid and chain crochet, and are extremely 
durable, as well as pretty. The cotton used 
for working them should be about No. 10. 
They may be finished with either a fringe or a 



i lace. A border round them, of a light, open 
description, can be added, if they are intended 
for drawing room antimacassars; but they are 
$ more simple to execute if a square is worked 
$ of the pattern, and finished with a fringe tied 
$ in to every loop, a row of crochet being added 
v all round for the purpose. 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 



i 
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DESIGN FOR SUBURBAN RESIDENCE 


BT I8AA0 H. HOBBS, 



This design contains many ad* 
vantages over buildings usually 
of this size and cost. The build¬ 
ing is thirty-four feet square, 
with a small projecting wing, 
and is built upon a slope of a 
hill, with basement for kitchen, 
pantry, cellar, heater, water- 
closet, and other conveniences. 

The principal story contains a 
parlor, library, dining-room, and 
a fine hall with large and easy 
stairs. The hall is of such a 
size and shape as to render it 
desirable as a place of resortfor 
the family. Tberf is a water- 
closet on this floor with private 
stairs to the second-story. The 
seoond-story contains four rooms 
and bath-room; the third-story 
four rooms. A house of the 
above design has been built 
near this city of painted nibble 
stone, in very substantial and correot maimer, J been generally admired; tbs accompanying plan 
at a cost of a fraction over $4,000, and has $ gives the interior arrangement. 

Vol. XXXX.— 4 $7 
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VARIETIES FOR THE SEASON. 


BT MME. DEMOBK8T. 


Many very beautiful patterns are out, not 
only for July, but generally for the whole 
season also. We give quite a variety. 

The Lady Elgin 
dress is for a state¬ 
ly little lady of five 
or six years, and 
consists of a plain 
waist attached to 
a full gored skirt. 
Upon the front of 
the waist is a little 
fly jacket which ter¬ 
minates in a gored 
medallion, extend¬ 
ing down upon the 
side skirt. A curved 
strap joins the 
jacket at the shoul¬ 
der, and ornaments 
THE lady uxmi. the back part of the 

body, terminating in pendent ends at the waist. 
The sleeve is short and Blightly full, with a 
pointed cap. The dress should be made in some 
solid color, the trimming contrasting.. 


piaix non nun. 

The above illustration of a plain Night Dress 
will recommend itself to our lady readers by its 
68 




richness, simplicity, excellent fit, and dura¬ 
bility. The yoke is made double, and fits per¬ 
fectly to the shoulders, while the curved front 
gives a rounded and graceful outline to the 
form. The fullness in the sleeve renders it not 
only more becoming than the plain, straight 
sleeve, but adds to the strength. The cuff and 
collar may be worked on the edge, and the gar¬ 
ment closed two-thirds the length of the skirt, 
the buttons being placed on the upper side of a 
false hem, an inch in width, which is laid orer 
in front. This Night Dress requires six yards 
of material, four widths in the skirt. 



TBS JTJUI SLUTS. 

The “ Julie” Sleeve is in the half-flowing style, 
which is just now so much in vogue. It is plsi* 
at the top, and has a pointed cap which extends 
down upon the front of the arm. It is **7 
handsome made in silk or poplin, and trimmed 
with quilled velvet or ribbon. 


t The Spanish Waiat u 4 
simple bodice, made in id* 
vet or silk. It is cut v**7 
low in the neck, and nos 
over the shoulder just nfc 
ciently to set in a small cap; 
should bo laced in the heck, 
and also .trimmed in fr°ol 
with the cord in imitation of 

m SFAJOSH WAIST. ^ ^ A nWT0 W lftOO ® 

the prettiest finish for this bodice, which should 
be worn over a full Swiss waist. 
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The “Stella” Sleeve is a 
very simple and becoming ^ 
style, particularly adapted to 
the fine French cloths, and 
English mixed poplins, which ; 
will be the popular spring 
wear. It has a double-pointed 
cap at the top, arranged so 
that the points of the upper 



This hns three 
box plaits in front, 
one in the center, 
and one on each 
side. These give 
fullness to the 
skirt, which is cut 
all in one, with the 
front. The arm- 
holo is also cut in 
the front, as the 


pied by small flat velvet buttons. 

To be worn with knee 
pants or skirts, according 
to the age of the child. / 
The prettiest shirt for this /j 

is linen cambric, amply 
gathered, with an embroi- 
dered hem, finished with JL 

a narrow ruffle. The skirt /'\ 

is laid in deep box-plaits, fj 
and sewed to a band, a / T"- 
sash of the same material 
as the dress, and simply 
knotted at the side, finishes 1 


cap fill the spaces of the one i hole is also cut in 

below, and a pointed cuff at I i^ora apron. the front, as the 

the wrist. A narrow binding | waist has no back. The skirt is finished with 
of silk and velvet, with a $ a plain piece cut sufficiently circular to set well 
scalloped edge, ornaments the s over the hip and joint as represented in the 
cap, and cuffs, and the hoi- > figure. A band finishes this at the waist. Suit- 
lows of the points are occu- <: able for a child seven years. Takes one and a 


m 


( half yards of material. 
Willie’s Apron may 
be made in linen or 
$ gingham. It is sim- 

I ple in shape, and laid 
in box-plaits—back 
and front—which 
$ are trimmed down 
\ the center with two 
\ rows of narrow braid 
i terminating in a 
\ small flat button. 

* | Small bishop sleeves 
s finished with a v 


the waist. The jacket should be quite short, a 1 8( l uar © cuff turned 

simple cut-away, prettily ornamented. s ovo ^ an( * tr,mi] ™ e 

r * * with braid to match 

For a girl of five years— J the hody 

x plain, but very pretty, has $ 

\ a plain waist, buttoned up £ — 

Kj at the back; sleeve plain; <> 

the skirt is sufficiently cir- i> 

'T cular to fit easily over the l s 

\ dress; a jacket cut nearly ij 



WIUlWS ARROW. 

The “Pet of the Par¬ 
lor” is a simple and 
charming style of low 
corsage for a Miss in 
her teens. It is equally 
adapted to silk, muslin, 
barege, or French calico. 


diamond shape, with one ^ b are g e>or French calico, 

joint turned over the whole, < the “ pet op the parlor.” The waist is plain, with 
BELLA apron. neatly trimmed with^edg- \ the excep tion of the puffings, which at the side 
ing. Will require two and a half yards of ma- jl cro g a the shoulder and extend down the back 
lerial. <; to the belt. The sleeves are composed of two 

Has a sack front, cut | puffings, edged with needle-work .or lace, ao- 

rather full, and the yoke cording to the material of which the drees is 

in the back is cut with the 1 J ' \ c° m P ose< l* 

front; there being no seam ^ i- * The “Venitienne'* is one of the latest and 

on the shoulder, the back lgJuJi ' | most stylish novelties in lady’s cloaks. It is 

is fitted on at yoke and i of rie ^ lustrous black silk, with gores of lilac 

confined at the waist by a .j/nW J V ]\YvL \ silk inserted, ornamented with elegant crochet 
belt of the same material jp ' | R designs, with fine open Centers, through which 

as the apron. WilVfita child < f 1H| j the color is distinctly visible. The sleeves are 

from six to eight years of ^ V Y wide and box-plaited. The skirt is box-plaited 

age, and require* two and ^3^ on a tight-fitting waist, over which is placed a 
a half yards of material. soesns: imi vnw. crochet cape, of the pelerine form. 
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THE VEKlTDOnnC, 

Any of these patterns, or patterns of any $ Broadway, New York, setters, in all case*, to 
other description, cut in paper, full-size, may \ be post paid. The money to accompany ihi 
be had by addressing Mme. Demorest, No. 473 < order. 


SLIPPER PATTERN. 

BT MBS. JAN1 WBAVBB. 

This slipper, given in the front of the num- piece and half the side, the other half being 
ber, is made of black velvet, with colored pieces <; exactly similar. The easiest way to work tfci* 
in applique, and braided with gold braid. Cut <; is to trace the pattern on tissue paper, to tack 
some pieces of silk or merino, the same color ^ the paper on to the velvet, then the variooi 
and shape as indicated in the pattern, tack them i pieces in their respective places, and so braid 
firmly on to the velvet, run the gold braid neatly ^ round them. The paper should then be care- 
round them,.and work the bars and dots in coarse \ fully torn away, and the palms, crescents, etc., 
purse-silk or twist Our design shows the toe- * filled in with coarse purse-silk. 













CROCHETED TIDY. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVES. 



Materials. —Four spools whit© crochet cot- ^ by widening in 1st row. Always observing to 
ton, No. 16; small hook. { work into the under loop of ch made by pre- 

Make a ch of 3 stitcheB, pass the hook through $ vious row. 
the last stitch and work backward. \ Repeat this for 80 rows; then work 1 row in 

1st Row. —Work in sc, widening by working j dc all around; 1 ch between every dc stitch; 3 
3 stitches in the center stitch. 1 stitches at the corner. This completes thp block. 

2 nd Row .—Work in sc, widening by working j When enough blooks are finished join with so 
3 stitches fas before) in the oenter stitch made > stitch. Finish with tassel fringe. 


NEW* DESIGN FOR AN AFFGHAN. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 

Materials. —Double lephyr in eight colors, $ This design is in blocks, which are crocheted 
red, blue, orange, purple, green, brown, white, $ together. 

and black, half pound of each color. To be i For a Block. —Make a ch of 25 stitches as 
done in princess royal stitch. ^ in common crochet. 

The long crochet needle is used for this stitch. ' 1 tt Row .—Rlace the needle under the first 
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PATTERNS FOR HEAD-DRESSES. 



loop of ohain, make the loop, retaining the 
stitch upon the needle. Repeat this until all 

the 25 stitches are in this manner taken up on 
the needle. 

2nd Row .—Draw the thread through the first 
two stitches upon the needle; drop them, and 
retain the loop upon the needle. Repeat until 
all the stitches are in this manner worked off 
the needle, leaving the last loop upon the needle. 

3rd Row .—Place the needle under the first 
long perpendicular loop, (made by 2nd row,) 
draw the thread through it, retaining the stitch 
thus made upon the needle. Repeat until all 
the long loops are in this manner taken up. 


4th Row .—Same as 2nd. 

5/A Row .—Same ns 3rd. 

Work in this manuer until a square is com¬ 
plete. Then work 1 row all round (with the 
black wool) in 6c stitch. 

Every block to be finished in the same way. 
The number of blocks to be determined bj the 
sise required. In the arrangement of the eolors, 
care must be taken that they harmonise. Every 
alternate block to be white. The blocks are to 
be joined together with the black wool in sc; or 
if preferred, join with yellow wool. Finish with 
small balls of wool, white and black, as seen in 
the design. 


PATTERNS FOR HEAD-DRESSES. 


BY MBS. JANS WSATER. 


In the front of the number are two patterns ^ 
for new and stylish head-dresses, the manner of j 
making whioh we shall now describe. \ 

Head-Dress No. 1.— Material *.^Two shades i 
rose-color silk,’half yard each; some ribbon J 
wire, and black net. | 

Cut the silk bias in strips four inches wide, \ 
point on both sides, then quill in double j 
box-plaits. Arrange upon the head-piece as} 
seen in the design. This pointed quilling > 
has the effect of flowers, and is very easily \ 
made. \ 

Head-Dress No. 2.— Materials. — One yard ' 


black trimming lace; two large bunches pan- 
sies, or soft-crushed roses. 

Make a bandeau to fit the head large enough 
to come well on the head iu front, passing under 
the knot of hair at the back of the bend. Cotct 
with black silk or velvet. Gather the lace, sew 
it upon tho bandeau, letting the greater part ef 
the fullness fall at the back. Cut a circle of 
black net, place it on the back of head-dress 
quite down upon the lace, plaiting it in ai you 
would the crowu of a cap. Cover this entirely 
with the flowers, reserving enough for the ban¬ 
deau across the top of the head-dress. 
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TOILET MAT IN CROCHET AND BEADS. 

4 * * 4 

BT MBS. JANE WEATEE. 



!ci_ : 

k|| 







This is a very pretty pattern, which o&n be } description. It will be seen, easily, where the 
Worked from the engraving, without further i beads are to go. 


BRAIDING PATTERN FOR CHILD'S DRESS. 

BT MBS. JAN* WEAVER. 
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THE COZY NOOK 














































































EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Thing* Monet Cannot But.” —A ship struck on the 
Jersey coast. It was night. A 6now storm had set in. 
When morning dawned half the passengers were dead from 
exposure. As the gray light broke through the wild, hur¬ 
rying scud, the waves were seen dashing over tho whole 
length of her hull, while continually hapless beings, some 
of them women and children, were swept into tho boiling 
breakers. The shrieks of the victims filled the air, and 
were heard even miles ^way. A crowd soon collected on 
the beach. But no one would go off: the attempt was 
almost certain death. A last a fisherman arrived, who 
volunteered to go. A few others, stimulated by his ex¬ 
ample, agreed to accompany him. Three times, however, 
their boat was upset. But three times they returned to 
the task, and finally succeeded in reaching the ship. They 
were too late to save the whole, but all who came ashore 
alive, owe their escape to that brave fisherman. Was it 
lucre that tempted him? Ilis own language, subsequently. 
Is the best reply. “Sir,” be said, “a mau don’t think of 
money when he sees women and children drowning before 
his eyes, and remembers his wife and little ones at home.” 
And as he spoke, tho tears were in his eyes. 

A great war had broken out. Its usual concomitants of 
wounds, and camp fevers, worse than wounds, set in; thou¬ 
sands of soldiers were in the hospital; and hundreds died 
daily for want of needful assistance. In the most civilized 
age of tho world, and in the army of the most civilized na¬ 
tion* men were dying like rotten sheep, through the ne¬ 
glect of salaried nurses, the ignorance of salaried surgeons, 
the inofficioncy of salaried officials at home. In this crisis 
a woman camo to the rescue. Not a woman who had been 
disappointed in life; who had lost her beauty; who sought, 
in somo laborious and even repulsive task, to forget her 
.shipwrecked past; but a comparatively young woman, the 
ijgpl of her friends,'one who had been bred in luxury, and 
» future still glowed with golden visions. This woman 
\ her happy home, laid aside her sumptuous apparel, and 
Knlshcd herself to a distant land, in order that she might 
alleviate the lot of these sick, perishing, and neglected sol¬ 
diers. Did lucre tempt Florence Nightingale to go to Scu¬ 
tari? No! It was something nobler. It was the sentiment 
of heroism, the principle of Christian duty. She is a living 
Instance, her successful mission is an everlasting proof, that 
the best and moBt glorious deeds are those which money 
cannot buy. 

It is tho cry of a class that all men are utterly selfish, 
And that iuterest is in secret their ruling passion. Tho ago 
of heroic sacrifices, we are told, is over forever. Tho Long 
Branch fisherman and Florence Nightingale give the lie to 
this base libel on the human race. If necessary, we might 
quote other instances in which noble deeds have been done, 
at peril of life itself, without & thought of lucre. The men 
Who say that modern times arwtoo cold and calculating for 
generous acts, prove only that they themselves aro inca¬ 
pable of such things, and that they jndge others by them¬ 
selves. There is, in truo manhood, a sympathy for the race, 
an instinct of universal brotherhood, which gives birth to 
deeds such as no money can buy, and which vindicate the 
diviner element of our nature. Money can do much, hut 
it cannot do all things. It cannot purchase affection or 
heroism; it cannot wake up the really noblest elements of 
our nature; it is of “the earth, earthy.” Thank OodI the 
days of heroism are not past. Nor will they ever be, wo 
trusty so long as men live. 
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How to Dazss Weli*— It is a mistake to think plenty 
of money necessary for this. Taste is indispensable, but 
wealth is not. The Parisian women are celebrated the 
world over for their exquisite style of dress; but they do 
not expend half the amount on dress that American women 
do. For many years extravagance In dress has run riot is 
this country. India shawls, point laces, and hundred dal* 
lar dresses had become common in all our great cities. We 
were in danger of being vulgarized in our taste. The qua* 
tion “ What did it cost?” was last being substituted for the 
question, “Is it becoming?” It Is well that a check is being 
put to this extravagance. If the times are bard, let wives 
and daughters practice economy in dress; and they can do 
this, yet look prettier than ever, if they will cultivate a 
true taste. Do not dress unfashionably. It is not neces¬ 
sary to look like a fright in order to save money. But of 
the many patterns for dresses that come ont ev«*ry mouth, 
select those which suit your style best, and which are the 
least expensive. Men aro rarely judges of what a dr*a 
costs, but they are Judges of its beauty. If we ara tdd, ia 
answer, that women dress, not for men, but for women, we 
reply that the sooner this feminine rivaling c eas e s the 
better, and that women are womanly In proportion as 
they despise it. But wo may be told that the extravagance 
of a dross, in these times, consists principally in its trim 
ming. Does it follow, however, that because the Eanpraw 
Eugenie overloads herself with trimming, in order that hsr 
husband may be popular with the ribbon makers of France— 
does it follow, we say, that American wives should imitate 
her, when they only waste the money of their husbands by 
doing it, without increasing their own attractions? W« 
saw a bonnet, the other day, made after one of the pattens 
published in “ Peterson,” in which every scrap of triouoing 
was selected from old bonnets and head-dresses; and though 
it cost less than a fourth of what a new one would, it was 
one of the prettiest bonnets we have seen this season. With 
a good ladies* magazine for a guide, yon can. If yen choose, 
dress for half the money yon have been spending; yet look 
as well dressed as ever. Taste and a knowledge of the 
fashions are everything. Money is of secondary importance. 

An Empress and her Court.— At one of the balls recently 
given at the Tuilieries, the dress of the Princess Metternich 
was greatly admired. It was composed of citron-color sari a. 
The skirt, which was made with a train, was trimmed with 
lloniton lace and ruchee of tulle and blonde. Tbs Princess 
wore a magnificent parure of diamonds. The dress of tbs 
Empress, on tho occasion above referred to, consisted of 
tulle, and was trimmed with black velvet, on which woe 
fixed ornaments in diamonds mounted in the form of a but¬ 
terfly. Her majesty’s coiffure was a diadem of d ia t aonda, 
and she wore a necklace composed of a row of large (fin 
monds fixed on black velvet. The fan, of late frequently 
used by the Empress Eugenie, is composed of black lacs 
over white silk, the mountings being mother-o’-pearl inlaid 
with steel. Tho pattern of the lace consists of an eagle, 
which occupies the center of tho fan, and at the side* than 
are butterflies. 

Dress.— 1 The beauty of drsss conrfsts in not being 
spicuous; in neither distorting nor yet concealing the 
human form with unnatural additions. Dress ought to ba 
simple, elegant, and becoming, without being too expen¬ 
sive for the wearer. Ridiculous fashions should never bs 
adopted. At the same time singularity ought to Unvaried 
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A New Volume with this Numdcr. —The newspapers, 
everywhere, continue to speak of “ Peterson” as the best 
and cheapest Ladies’ Magazine. As a new volume begins 
with this number, now is a good time to subscribe. Re¬ 
member! the price of this Magazine is a dollar lees than 
other magazines of its class. Everything that can Be bad 
in a three dollar magazine, in the way of fashions, patterns 
for the Work-Table, Receipts, Music, etc., tan be bad in 
“Peterson” for two dollars; while the stories are acknow¬ 
ledged, by everybody, to be better. This, therefore, is 
the Magaeixr for thr Times. All wo ask is that “ Peter¬ 
son” may be compared with others. To clubs our torms 
are even lower, as may he seen in the Prospectus. Two 
dollars iuvested in “Peterson,” by the knowledge it will 
afford of Fashions, and the Work-Table Patterns it will fur¬ 
nish, will save ten times that amount in the course of tho 
year. Tell this to your frionds, and show them “ Peterson.” 
As some new subscribers may desire to end with the year, 
we will, for once, take clubs, for six months, at club prices: 
that is, we will send eight copies, for six months, for five 
dollars, or three copies, for six months, for two dollars and 
a half. This is a golden opportunity l 

A Word about “Pktersox.” —Says the Central (Wls.) Re¬ 
publican:—“For over nineteen years this popular Ladies’ 
Magazine has regularly made its monthly visits, enlivening 
and brightening many a dreary family circle, dispelling 
thegloom from many a sad heart, and adding its boundless 
stores of wealth to the intellectual treasures of the mind. 
Age has not dimmed its many charms, but imparted now 
luster, as time rolls by, to its varied beauties, till Peterson, 
charming Peterson, now stands unrivaled, unexcelled by 
any yf its numerous competitors. Each month brings with 
its varied blessings, this eagerly looked-for Magazine, laden 
with new morsels from the Elysian fields of literature; and 
the ladies for a time revel in its luxuries. Such a charming 
Magazine for the ladies, so peculiarly adapted to their fasti¬ 
dious taste, ought surely not to be denied them, and we 
advise onr readers to subscribe at once.” Another Wiscon¬ 
sin paper, the Montello Ledger, says:—“ This Magazine is 
cheaper than any other work of the kind. n 

Draughts. —It is of the utmost importance to observe, in 
going into a strange bed, that no current or draught of 
air play upon any part of it, as this will be no less injurious 
than damp. Both together will, In all likelihood, insure to 
the traveler either a had cold, or an attack of rheumatism 
or gout. In carriage traveling, also, particular caro should 
be taken that no current of wind pass upon you from tho 
window, whilst the feet ought to be kept dry and warm, 
aod the ears protected. 

Somethixo Better thax Garters.— Procure a sufficient 
quantity of cotton elastic ribbon. Make a button-hole at 
one end. and place a button on the other. Faston a loop to 
the npper part of the stocking, with which to button on 
one end of tbo elastic. The other end may bo buttoned on 
to the inside of the band of the drawers. Tbo trial of this 
plan with childron has given great satisfaction, and much 
improved the appearance of their stockings. 

Our “Oriental Slipper.**—Wo think we may claim that 
this is one of tho most beautiful affairs wo havo ever pub¬ 
lished; second, indeed, only to the exquisite “Work-Bag 
Pattern,” which appeared in our January number. In 
these patterns “ Peterson,” confessedly, has no rival, 

“At Mamma’s Toilet.” —Every woman, hut particularly 
ev^ry mother, will recognize tho spirit and truth of this 
capital embellishment. Wo prodict that It will be the 
fagraving of (ho July magazines. 


i Grass ox Walks. —Common salt sprinkled over gravel 
5 walks will prevent grass from growing on them; or a solu- 
i tion of lime and sulphur ia boiling water will more effect- 
$ naliy eradicate the plant. 


I REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

\ After Icebergs With a Painter. A Summer Voyage to 
5 labrador and around Newfoundland. By Rev. Louis L. 

< Noble, author of the “ Life of Cole “ Poems,” etc., etc. 1 
l vol., 12 mo. New Fork: D. Appleton d Co .—An exceed- 
\ Ingly agreeable book. It ia the record of a voyage mods 
t by Mr. Noble, during the summer of 1859, in company 
£ with a distinguished landscape painter, to Newfoundland 
£ and Labrador. The subject is fresh, which is much in 
^ these days of hackneyed tiavels; and the narrative is 
!; spirited, which is more. The author is a poet, and has 
^ seen his subject with a poet’s eye. Several very superior 
$ illustrations, printed in tint, accompany tho volume. We 
$ recommend “ After Icebergs” as just the book for summer. 
\ The Shadowy Lands, and other Poems. By Rev. Gordon 
v Iluntington, A. M. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: James Miller. 

< —The principal poem in this volume is written in blank 

! verse, and occupies one hundred and Bixty pages. Another 
poem, or, to speak more definitely, a dramatic effusion, 
^ “ The Ouests of Brazil,” fills ninety pages. This does really 
seem to bo, os Snagsby says, “putting too fino a point on 
v it.” Only very great merit can reconcile ono to such pon- 
<1 derous affairs; but to very great merit these poems cannot 
^ aspire. In his shorter pieces, however, Mr. Huntington 
^ has more success. But even in these he rejects, generally, 
s the assistance of rhyme. He will have blank verse or 
\ nothing. The volume is quite neatly printed. 

\ The Semi-Attached Couple. By the author of “ The 
$ Semi-Detached House.** 1 vol., 12 mo. New Yorks J. T. 
^ Burnham .—This is the most sprightly novel that has ap* 
^ poo rod for a long time. In its skillftil characterisation it 
$ is not unworthy to be classed with Miss Austen’s fictions, 
s Mrs. Douglas, Mrs. Tomkineon, Lady Portmore, Elisa Doug- 
> las and Col. Beaufort are all different and yet all hit off to 
the life. The hero and heroine, like most heroes and hero¬ 
ines, are, perhaps, the least interesting persons in the bqok; 
but even they are drawn with greater skill than is usual. 
\ The volume is very handsomely printed. 

I The Parlor Gardener. By Cornelia J. Randolph. 1 voL, 
16 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton d Co .—This is a treatise on the 
house cnltnre of ornamental plants. It has boon translated 
from the French, but is adapted to American use. Several 
capital engravings illustrate the text. Wo have given an 
< extract from the book in onr Horticultural Department, 

I ' which is a fair specimen of the whole. The work would be 
of great service to ladies interested in cultivating plants at 
home. 

The Soldier’s Guide. By an officer of the U. S. Arm)/. 
1 vol., 12 wo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers.— 
This professes to bo a “Complete Manual and Drill Book 
s for the uso of Volunteers and Militia.” It is a neat volume 

I of sixty-three pages, and is retailed at tho low price of 
twenty-five cents. Tho publishers advertise that they will 
•end it, free of postage, for that sum. 

Silas Marner. By the author qf “ Adam Bede.** 1 voL, 
12 wo. New York: Harper d Brothers .—This is either an 
^ early work by Miss Evans, or, if a later one, it has been 
i hastily executed. In no respect is it worthy of her reputar 
5 tion. The story is only one-third as long as “ Adam Bede.” 
i Susan and Frankie. By the author of “ Saltbath Talks 
? About Jesus,” etc. 1 vol., 18 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton d Co. 
s —A very pleasant story for children. It lias an cxcelleut 
< moral, and is quite well written. The illustrations aro 
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To Mao Shadows oh to Wall.—A rrange your fingers < and the result will be the shadow of a donkey’s head tad 
as seen in the engraving, between a candle and the wall, ^ aeck. 


HORTICULTURAL. * fall in all directions, with as much grace as do the flexible 

To Tkrbaci Balcony.— We may consider as garden ter-j branches of the weeping willow. At each extremity of 
races those long and wide balconies, extending, if not all \ Blender and supple branches will open a long bunch of 
along the front of the house, at least for a sufficient di# | flowers, of a fine violet color. Should it so happen that 
tance to admit of our gardening there in a flu* less confined ^ bo™ 6 of these flowered branches, in the exuberance of their 
•pace than in the mere veranda of a window. Access to spirits, stray off so far as to pay a visit to your next door 
such balconies being had through windows reaching down ;! neighbors, these, especially whilst taking the air at their 
to the floor, before each window an interval should be re* I windows, will have no cause to complain of the intrusion, 
served, to allow you to approach the balustrade and lean ; Tlie clianthua—to which you must give, as a support, four 
on your elbows whilst looking out. Should it be your good ! ro ^ 8 °f white osier tied together—will very soon hide this 
fortune to occupy a lodging rendered at once healthy and i support under its abundant vegetation, adorned with a 
agreeable by such an appendage as a spacious balcony with profusion of flowers of the finest carnation color, 
a good exposure, the side spaces, intermediate to those kept|l If the ®9 two shrubs occupied the middle of the balcony, 
open in front of the windows, may be supplied with wooden th ®y would take up too much room and prevent jour 
boxes, longer than they are wide, painted green, and filled seeing out; but, placed at the two angles, they give a llttls 
with good garden earth, mixed with manure. You have ;! shade, fresh and perfnmcd, which contributes to render 
but to consider these boxes as the borders of a parterre, i nioro delightful still those moments of the day that one 
and proceed to garden there accordingly, as you would on ! M^es to pass-book in hand, upon the balcony in the midst 
the ground. \ of flowers. 

Plants fob the Balcony Gabden—Wisteria and Yib- : Other Plants.— The various ornamental plants of each 

GlxiA Cbexpeb. —At each end of the balcony a box_its : season—the principal of which J have indicated to yea as 

length equal to the width of the balcony—which two boxes being suitable for making a show In the garden at the 
have a special destination: it is there that you must plant■ : window, at the different exposures—can, of ooodm. bs 
a glycine of China—(Wisteria), and a bignonia, or Virginia raa<,e use of in decorating a balcony large enough to serve 
creeper (trumpet flower), the running stems of which are ;! purpoee of a terrace, 
to be trained parallel to each other along the balustrade. 

Thus, without encumbering the balcony, you will have, in 1 
the spring, the beautiful bunches of amethyst flowers of the , I 

Wisteria, hanging gracefully outside, and shedding an odor RECEIPTS POR PRESERVING,ETC. 
the most delicately sweet of almost any of the whole vege- To Make Jams and Preserve*. —Thoae may be made of 
tablo kingdom; and in autumn the flowers of the Virginia any fruits that are attainable, and of rhubarb stalks, which 
creeper, in bunches of a rich red, will renew the decoration. ;! can scarcely be called a fruit. The fruits should be either 
During the intermediate heats, the abundant foliage of Just fbll-grown and quite green, or else quite ripe. Tbrsa- 
these two plants will very advantageously protect the > quarters of a pound of sogar to one pound of fruit, bulled 
boxes of ornamental plants from the burning contact of the j until the Juice is thick and syrup-like, will make a pre¬ 
solar rays. You need not contrive any other shelter for $ serve that will keep until fruit comes again, provided it is 
^ em * i put into clean, dry, and uncracked Jars, and well tied over, 

Buddleya and Cuanthus. —To procure still more shade, $ and pnt in a dry and airy situation. Some person* mak e 
add to the above a robust plant of buddleya on one side, ^ jams of mixed fruits; but we recommend the use of any 
and a red flowered clianthus on the other. $ one separately; and the more delicate the fruit, the more 

The buddleya, attached to a solid stick, upward of a { desirable it is to have white sugar, 
yard and a-half high, and left to itself from this height, will $ Fruit Sjfrup. —Pnt six onnees of cream of tartar and four 
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•anew of tartaric acid into three qnarta of spring water. ^ ten pound* of sugar broken into small pieces; place it over 
To this put six pounds of red currants without bruising (or jl a brisk fire, keep them woll stirred, boil it till the sauce* 
raspberries). Let it stand for three days, and then strain \ pan is covered with clear bubbles; drop a little on a clean 
off the liquid, and to each pint of juice put one pound and j plate, and if it sets, take it up and fill the jars as usual, 
frhalf of lump sugar, pounded. Let it stand till the sugar Gooseberry Ibol.— Put three pints of gooseberries into a 
be quite dissolved, then bottle it. In using the syrup for saucepan, with a very little water, only just sufficient to 
Jelly, put about a gill of it to a pint of stock of coifs feet, \ preTen t their burning, and boil till quite tender. Beat 
or a suitable quantity of gelatine. Boil it a minute or two; \ through a colander and sweeten to your taste, then leave 
and then pour it into a mould. j it to get coot Beat an egg well and mix it with a pint of 

Cherry Jelly. —Have three-quarters of a pound of ripe \ new milk, and boil, stirring it all the time. Let it get 
red cherries, take the stones out, put them with the j cold, and then add it by degrees to the gooseberries, stirring 
cherries into a basin, pour over them, boiling hot, a > it in till all is thoroughly mixed. Gooseberry fool made 
syrup made with a pint of water and five ounces of lamp j in this way is as good as if made with cream, without 
sugar; let them stand two or three hours, stirring gently i being so expensive. 

once or twice, strain carefully through a muslin bag, taking \ jy, Bottle Goosebsrrusw—Oather smooth-skinned goose- 
cart not to make the juice thick. Pour half of it over | berries before they are quite full grown, pick them and put 
three-quarters of an ounce of Nelson’s isinglass, let it dis- * them into bottles, set them in a copper or boiler of cold 
solve and just boil, then mix it with the remaining juice; l water up to their necks, make a fire under them, and let 
add a little citric acid, which gives it a beautiful color. i the heat increase gradually; let them simmer ten minutes, 
Strawberry Jaws. —Bruise very fine some scarlet straw- \ but not quite boil, then take them out, and fill the bottles 
berries, gathered when quite ripe, and put to them a little 1 with water that has been boiled; when they are quite cold, 
juice of red currants. Beat and sift their weight in sugar, { pour a little oil on the top to keep the air from them, and 
strew it over them, and put them into a preserving pan. $ set them in a dry, cool place. 

fist them over a clear, slow fire; skim them, boil them * Green Gooseberry Jam.— Scald the gooseberries in a little 
twenty minutes, and then put them into pots. s water and strain them through a sieve; take equal weight 

Raspberry Jelly. —Put in a large earthen pan a gallon \ of sugar, half a quarter of a pint of water to a pint of sugar; 
of the finest fresh picked raspberries, on which pat two \ boil the sugar and water, and when clear add the fruit; 
quant of the best (common) white wine vinegar, stirring \ boil twenty minutes. 

them well. Let it stand till the next morning, then strain \ Currant Drink. —Strip from the stalks a pint of fresh 
It through a cream cloth into another pan, measuring off 5 gathered garden currants, boil thorn about ten minutes 
yoar juice, which should be about two gallons; then add s with a pint of water, then strain and sweeten to taste. A 
ton pounds of the white crushed sugar, put it all togother \ few raspberries, when attainable, are an improvement to 
into your skillet, stirring It till the sugar Is melted. Let J the taste. In winter, a similar drink may be made, by 
it boil gently for half an hour, skimming It well, till it ^ gently boiling two tablespoonfuls of currant jolly in balf-a- 
becomes a thin, clear jelly. When you think it is suffl- $ pint of water. 

dently boiled, try a little in a saucer, let it cool, you will $ Red Currant Jdly. —Squeeze the currants, after picking 
then be able to judge both of the proper thickness and £ from the stems, pat them over a hair sieve to drain all 
sweetness. When It is sufficiently cool, bottle it off, and < night; then boil the juice ten minutes—one pound of loaf 
the next day cork it closely and seal down. Ton can re- \ sugar (pounded, and warmed before the fire) to one pint of 
dace the articles to make a smaller quantity if you prefer $ Juice—then strain very quickly, and pour into glasses, 
it. This jelly will keep for years, and will stand any climate. $ Black Currant Vinegar.—To four pounds of fruit, very 
Raspberry Vinegar. —To every quart of raspberries, put 5 ripe, put three pints of vinegar. Let It stand throe days; 
one pint of best vinegar. Stir them twice a day for three < stir occasionally. Squeeze and strain the fruit. After 
days, then strain off the liquor. To each pint put one $ boiling ten minutes, to every pint of juice add one pound 
pound of loaf sugar. Boil it half an hoar, and skim it well; S of Inmp sugar. Boil twenty minutes, 
then bottle and cork it close. $ Blackberry Wine.— There is no wine equal to the black- 

Raspberry Cream.— Rub a quart of raspberries, or rasp- > berry wine when properly made, either in flavor or for 
berry Jam, through a hair sieve, to take Out the seeds, and 5 medicinal purposes, and all persons who can conveniently 
then mix it well with cream. Sweeten with sugar to taste; j do so should manufacture enough for their own use every 
put into a stone jog, and raise a froth with a chocolate mill. 5 year, as it is Invaluable in sickness as a tonic, and nothing 
As your froth rises, take it off with a spoon, and lay It upon j is a better remedy for bowel complaints. We therefore 
a hair sieve. When you have got os much froth as you j give the recipe for making it, and having tried it ourvelvee 
want, put what cream remains into a deep china dish, or 5 we speak advisedly on the sultf ect:—Measure your berries 
punch-bowl, and pour your frothed cream upon it, as high s and bruise them; to every gallon adding one quart of boil- 
aa it will Ue on. j ing water. Let the mixture stand twenty-four hours, stir- 

9b Preserve Rhubarb.— Peel and cut the rhubarb with a l ring occasionally; then strain off the llqnor Into a cask, to 
frnlt knife, put In a preserve-pan, add a little water, and I every gallon adding two pounds of sugar; cork tight, and 
•over with vine leaves; let it simmer till tender, then j 1®* it stand till the following October, and you will have 
•train the rhubarb through an earthenware colander. Add j wine ready for use without fhrther straining or boiling, 
one pound of loaf sugar to one pound and a half of fruit; I that will make lips smack as they never smacked under 
blanch half an ounce of bitter almonds, and add a little of I similar influences before. 

them to every pound and a half of boiled fruit, and a little > Raspberry Wine. —One quart of raspberries to every 
of the juice; then boil gently for half an hotlr. This Is an I quart of water; bruise, and let them stand two days; 
excellent and wholesome preserve. 5 strain off the liquor, and to every gallon put three pounds 

Rhubarb Jam. —To every pound of rhubarb add one j of sugar; let It stand two months in a barrel, then bottle, 
ponod and a quarter of loaf sugar, let the rhubarb boll < adding to each bottle a tablespoonful of brandy, 
gmtly quite an boor before the sugar is put in, and then t Currant Jdly without Boiling.— Press the juice from tha 

well boil altogether for half an hour or more, until It nicely } currants, and make it quite hot, but It must not be allowed 
thickens. > to boil. To each pint of Juice add a foil pound of loaf-sugar, 

fb J take Mulberry Jam. —Pick twelve pounds of very J pounded very fine, and made quite hot in the oven, and 
ripe mulberries, which put into a pre s ervi ng-pan, tfith l then stirred gradually into the hot Juice until it is melted. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. * To Polish Sea-Shells.—This requires much care and ex- 

To Press Flowers .—Place them betweeu new writing- ^ pcrionce. The shells are first burned to get rid of the 
paper, which must be changed every two days until the v animal matter that remains in them. Their rough outside 
plants are quite dry. Bo very careful to gather them on a s is next removed by mechanical means. They are then 
warm, fine day, and let nothing induce you to put thorn $ carefully treated—some with nitric, others with muriatic 
between blotting-paper. Do not put a very heavy weight ^ acid, according to their nature, until the proper aurikee is 
on tender plants the first day, and you will be successful. reached. This is then polished by friction, with leather 
Or—Take two of every kind yeu wish id keep, lay them ^ and the hand. 

inside a sheet of blotting-paper, place them under a con- ^ Pastils for Burning .—Cascarllla bark, eight drachms; 

dderable pressure, and let them remain during the night, s gum benzoin, four drachms; yellow sandera, two drachms; 

Open them the next morning, remove them to a dry part ^ styrax, two drachms; olibanum, two drachms; charcoal, 
of tho paper, and press them again for the same spaco of ;> six ounces; nitre, one and a half drachms; mucilage of tra- 
time. They may then bo placed in the book intended for ^ gac&nth, sufficient quantity. Reduce the substances to a 
their reception, and fastened down with a little gum; or, If ^ powder, and form ^nto a paste with the mucilage; then 
large, tacked carefully on the page with some very fine s divide into small cones, and pnt them Into an oven until 
thread, with the alternate sides turned out, and the name 5; quite dry. 

written, with such othor observations as the collector may > Italian Salad is made by picking the white portion of a 

think advisable. < cold fowl from the bones in small flakes, piling it in tbs 


Bow to Prepare Fulminating or Detonating Powders .— $ 
Mix together one drachm of sulphur, three drachms of <; 
nitre, and two drachms of carbonate of potash (all pro- $ 
Tiously powdered), in a sheet of writing-paper. When pro- \ 
perly mixed, put them into a small stoppered phial. An ^ 
eighth or a sixteenth part of this, put into a fire-shovel of < 
tin-plate, held over the fire for a few minutes, will explode: ^ 
Immediately before the explosion, a violet-colored flame b 
will be seen to hover over It. Or —Take three parts of 
nitre, two of potash, and one of sulphur; all of these should \ 
be thoroughly dry; then mix them by rubbing them to- j! 
gether in a warm mortar. If a little of this powder be ex- 
posed to a gentle heat in an iron ladle, till it melts, it will \ 
explode with a violent report. Neither of these mixtures ^ 
is dangerous like the metallic fulmiuating powders, which £ 
explode with tho slightest Diction. £ 

To Revive the Color of Black Cloth .—If a coat, clean it \ 
well, then boil from two to four ounces of logwood in your $ 
copper or boiler for half an hour; dip your coat in warm ij 
water, and squeeze it as dry as you can; then put it into jj 
the copper and boil it for half on hour. Tako it out, aud s 
add a piece of green copperas about the size of a horse-bean; ^ 
boil it another half-hour, then draw it, and hang it in the \ 
air for an hour or two; take it down, rinse it in two or three s 
cold waters; dry it, and let it be well brushed with a soft $ 


brush, over which a drop or two of tho oil of olives has been s 
rubbed, then stroke your coat regularly over. b 

Spanish Salad .—Take whatever salad can be got, wash > 
it in many waters, shake it in a small net, or in napkins, s 
till nearly dry, chop up onions and tarragon; tako a bowl, $ 
put in equal quantities of vinegar and water, a teasponful £ 
of pepper and salt, and four times as much oil as vinegar n 
and water; mix the same well together; take care never b 
to put tho lettuce iuto the sauce till tho moment the salad $ 


center of a dish and pouring a salad mixture over, enriched 
with cream; make a wall around with salad of any kind, 
laying the whites of the eggs, cut into lings, bn the top in 
a chain. 

Cut a Loin of Lamb into steaks, pare off the skin and 
part of the fat, fry it in butter a pals brown, pour away the 
fat, and put in boiling water enough to cover the meat, a 
little pepper and salt, a little nutmeg, half pint of gr een 
peas, and a coee-lettuce cat lengthways; cover it down, sad 
lot it stew gently for half an hour. 

Bow to Make Rose-Water .—When the roses are in fixll 
bloom, pick the leaves carefully ofl^ and to every quart of 
water put a peck of them; put them in a cold still over a 
slow fire, and distill gradually; then bottle the water; kt 
it stand in the bottle three days, and then cork it dose 


RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

Turkish Mode of Making Coffee .—The Turkish mode of 
making coffee produces a very different result from that Is 
which we are accustomed. A small conical saucepan, with 
a long handle, and calculated to hold about two tablespoon- 
fuJs of water, is the instrument used. The fresh roasted 
berry is pouiulod, not ground, and about a dessertepooufal 
is put into the minute boiler; it is then nearly filled with 
water, and thrust among the embers; a few seconds suffice 
to make it boil, and the decoction, grounds and all, is poured 
ont into a small cup, which fits into a brass socket mock 
like the cup of an acorn, and holding the china cup as (bat 
does the acorn itself. The Turks seem to drink this decoc¬ 
tion boiling, and swallow the grounds with the liquid. W# 
allow it to remain a minute, in order to leave the sedimest 
at the bottom. It is always taken plain; sugar or cream 
would be thought to spoil it; and Europeans, after a little 


is wanted, or it loses all its crispness and becomes sodden. ^ 
A Receipt for Destroying Bugs .—When bugs have ob- $ 
tained a lodgment in walls or timber, the surest mode of S 
overcoming the nuisance is, to putty up every hole that is > 
moderately large, and oil-paint the whole wall or timber. \ 
In bed-furniture, a mixture of soft soap with snuff, or \ 
arsenic, is useful to fill up the holes where the bolts or \ 
fastenings are fixed, etc. French polish may be applied to \ 
smoother parts of the wood. 5 

To Protect Trees from Mice .—Take sheet, or tea-chest s 
lead (which can be bought for a nominal price), and cut it $ 
into strips eight inches wide, and sufficient length the other > 
way to go round the tree once and a half or twice; then > 


practice—(longer, however, than we had)—are said to pre¬ 
fer it to the clear infusion drunk in France. In every bk 
you will see these coffee-boilers suspended, and ths mesas 
for pounding the roasted berry will be found at hand. 

Green Peas .—A delicious vegetable, a grateful accemxj 
to many dishes of a more substantial nature. Green p«M 
should be sent to table green, no dish looks less tempting 
than peas If they wear an autumnal aspect. Peas shook 
also be young, and as short a time as possible should be at 
fered to elApse between tbe periods of shelliog and buliag. 
If it is a matter of consequence to send them to table is 
perfection, these rules must be strictly observed. They 
should be as near, of a size as a discriminating eye eas 


wrap it around the tree lightly, and it will stay without t arrange them; they should then be pot in a culleodar,and 
any ftirthor trouble. It can be taken off in the spring, and > some cold water suffered to run through them in order to 

laid by for subsequent years. s wash them; then having the water in which they are to bs 

Breast of Lamb .—Cut off tbe thin ends, half boil, then l boiled slightly salted, and boiling rapidly, pour in tbepme; 
strew with crumbs of bread, pepper, and salt; and servo in 5 keep the saucepan uncovered, and keep them boiling swiftly 

a dish of stewed mushrooms. < until tender; they will take about twenty minutes, basely 
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to long, unless older than they should be; drain completely, 
poor them Into the tureen ih which they are to be served, 
and in the center put a slf<& of batter, and when it has 
melted, stir round the peas gently, adding pepper and salt; 
serve as quickly and as hot as possible. 

Stewed Cucumbers .—Take two or three straight cucum¬ 
bers, cut off one end, then take out the seeds, lay them in 
vinegar and water, and pepper and salt; have some good 
force, and fill each cucumber with it; dry your cucumbers 
well out of the vinegar first, then dry them in a cloan rub¬ 
ber; then fry them, if for brown; if for white, not; take 
them out of the butter, and put them to stow in some good 
stock, with ono ouion, a fagot of herbs, a slice of lean ham, 
until tender; thicken the liquor, and pass through a tammy; 
season with a little drop of vinegar, lemon juice, sugar, salt, 
and white pepper; glaze the cucumbers several times to be 
a light brown. 

Asparagus .—Let the stalks be lightly but well scraped, 
and as they are done, be thrown into cold water; when all 
are fiuished, fasten them into bundles of equal size; put 
them into boiling water, throw in a handful of salt, boil 
until the end of the stalk becomes tendor, which will be 
about half an hour; cut a round of broad, and toast it a 
clear brown, moisten it with the water in which the aspa¬ 
ragus was boiled, and arrange the stalks with the white 
ends outward. A good melted butter must accompany it 
to table. Asparagus should be dressed as soon after it has 
been cut as practicable. 

To Make Currant Creamy you should bruise some 
thoroughly ripe currants in boiled cream, taking care that 
the cream is almost cold before the fruit is put to it; or 
else it will be liable to curdle. Add some beaten cinna¬ 
mon, and sweeten to your taste. Then strain the whole 
through a fine sieve and serve. Strawberries, or raspber¬ 
ries may be used in the samo way, instead of currants; and 
it is considered best to sweeten the fruit before you pnt it 
to the cream. 

Stewed Peas .—Take a quart of young fresh-shelled peas, 
and lay them in a stewpan with two ounces of butter, or 
three if they should be old, an onion cut in four, a very 
small sprig of mint, two tablespoonfuls of gravy, and ono 
teaspoonful of white sugar; stew gently until they are 
tender, take out the mint and the onion, thicken with flour 
and butter, and serve very hot; a lettuce may be chopped 
up and stewed with them. 

Green Pea Soup .—Shell a peck of peas, and boll them 
until quite tender in two quarts of water. With a little 
cold milk, stir two tablespoonfuls of flour, very smooth; 
add a little salt, black pepper, and a dust of cayenne pop¬ 
per, and stir into the boiling peas, until the whole really 
boils again, and you will have a cheap and wholesome sum¬ 
mer dish. Green pea soup may also be made by using 
broth, instead of tho milk and water. 

Salmon Cutlets .—Cut off from the salmon in the direc¬ 
tion of the width of the fish, as many cross slices (of the 
breadth of the finger) as may be required; put them in 
scalding hot water, and let them boil ten minutes. By this 
very economical mode, there Is none of that waste which 
generally results from the dressing of the whole fish at 
ooee. 

4b Preserve Milk .—We have heard that the following 
simple method for preferring milk from turning may be 
depended upon, and that by means of this process It ean be 
kept sweet for n considerable time:—Take any quantity of 
really fresh milk, put It Into a bottle well worked, and 
plunge Into boiling water for a quarter of an hour. 

Receipt for Tomato Sauce .—Cut six tomatoes in half, and 
having pressed oat their juice, put to them some gravy, a 
Mt of garlic, a little parsley, and a few drops of vinegar. 
These must be boiled together for a short time, and passed 
through a sieve. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY, 
s Fro. i. — Evening Dress or light blue Silk.— The skirt 
is made quite plain, and the body low with short sleeves, 
s A cape of figured lace and short puffed slccvos to corree- 
s pond, oompleto this charming costume. The head-dress 
$ is composed of a wreath of blue, and bluo velvet and silver 
i cord. 

< Fio. n.—E vening Dress or white Muslin.—T he skirt 
s has one deep flounce, with a narrow ruffle as a heading. 

The body and sleeves are composed of fine tucks or plaits, 
^ and ore finished with a narrow Valenciennes edging. The 
ij braces, sash, and pointod belt are of black velvet, trimmed 
s with a gold braid. Head-dress of black lace and flowera 
<; completes this costume. 

$ Fig. m.—C arriage Dress or black Sax.—The skirt is 

I trimmed with narrow ruffles, pnt on diagonally to about 
the depth of half a yard. The mantilla is trimmed to cor- 
respond with the skirt. 

Fig. it.—The Duchess is a beautiful summer dress, high 
\ in the neck, with round waist, and trimmed with five puffs 
s around the skirt. 

) Fig. v.— Gored Circular, from Benson, 310 Canal street, 
^ New York, with arm-holes. The material is plaid summer 
cloth; the checks, about three inches wide, are purple, on 
£ a white ground, with small dots covering the squaro. The 
s side seams are bound with purplo silk an inch in width, 
\ fastened with purple and white silk buttons about throe 
Inches apart. The entire edge of the cloak is bound the 
\ same as the side seams. Full, round hood, inside also bound 
£ with purple silk. 

S Fig. n.— Gored Sacqui or Grogram Silk, from Benson, 
£ 310 Canal street, New York, with cape and collar, which 
$ are trimmod with narrow plAitings of black silk, corded 


j 


and lined with white. The sleeves are large and flowing, 
rounding up the outside of the arm; they are edged with 
plAitings like the cape, extending up the sleeve to the 
shoulder; the inside trimmed with a quilling of white satin 
ribbon. Oblong pockets, edged with quillings of black and 
white silk. The bottom and front of the basque are finished 
witli three cords, two blAck and one wbito. This garment 
Is exceedingly stylish and elegant, and is taking the place 
of the tight basques of last season. 

Fig. vn.— A Shirred Traveling Bonnet or black and 
wniTE checked Silk, from Mrs. Crlpps, 312 Canal street, 
New York. The front is composed of three large shin 
finishing with a narrow one. The crown is covered with 
black lace laid over white crape; the cape biAs and laid in 
plaits In the center, and joined to the bonnet with a plait 
of checked silk. The inside is edged with a quilling of black 
and white lace; on the right side is a bow of light blue rib. 
bon with fringed ends, the string on that side reaching to 
the bow. The left Is trimmed with a large white rose, 
which is connected with the bow on the right by a band of 
blue silk, covered with a puffing of white tulle; tho string! 
are also blue. This is an unusually pretty traveling bon¬ 
net. and reflects new credit upon Mrs. Crlpps' well known 
delicate and perfect taste. 

Fig. nn.—M isses’ Hat, from Genin's, 618 Broadway, 
New York, called the Venetia, of white split straw with 
rolling brim. A long, white ostrich feather on the right 
side; on the left three narrow bands of white velvet, one 
extending round the crown, the other two fastened on the 
edge of the brim with a fency etraw button. The front is 
ornamented with a double bow composed of loops of whit* 
Velvet with a fkney etraw button in the center; ear lappets 
of white ribbon; on one side a pink rose, on the other a 
white one with green leaves; white strings. 

Fig. ik. — The Caledonian Riding Hat, from Genin'*, 618 
Broadway, New York, of English straw with black crown 
and white brim. A long, black ostrich feather extends 
over the right side) fcetened with a wreath of black velvet 
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separated with black and white beads; bands of black s and can be made to look quite “dressy” if finished by a fall 
velvet cross the brim on the left in diamonds, each point \ of lace. 

listened by a largo black straw button. Black velvet rib* ' Waistbands and Ribbons^, matching the coin- of tech 
bon ear lappets complete the trimming of the hat. Straw s toilet, will be worn this summer. These bands^ which an 
hats of this style are the most fashionable riding-hats of ^ still worn, at present are plain, and trimmed with open 
the season. s fringes or embroidered with colored silk, straw, steel, gold, 

Fio. x. — A Child’s Hat op whit* Straw, from Genin’s, s or jet. Bands are also made of Venice point or with tka 
513 Broadway, New York. This hat has a round brim, ^ crochet. 

edged with white straw and sky-blue velvet. A long, white l Berthas and black pelerines of guipure or gimp are a 
ostrich feather decorates the right side; on the left is a tor- £ very pretty addition to outer garments and silk dream, 
sade of blue velvet with straw ornaments; while bands of ^ With low bodies ladies still wear, and will wear still mors 
blue velvet extend round the crown. The inside bos a \ in summer, fichus and pelerines of tulle, lace, and blonde, 
ruche of white blonde interspersed with tufts of blue and \ The Greek pelerine of a square form is surrounded by 
white ribbon; ear lappets of white blonde, and blue and ^ ruche9 mixed with small velvet loops. Peasantess,Char- 
white ribbon and white strings. $ lotte Corday, and Marie-Antoinette fiebua are round or 

Fio. xi.— A Round Felt Riding-Hat, from Genin’s, 513 J pointed behind, rounded ends in front, and are often deco- 
Broadway, New York, with a turned-up brim, which Is' rated with ruches and velvet forming lozenges. They most 
bound with black velvet. A black feather, fastened by a \ frequently present a mixture of white and black, 
velvet rosette, sweeps around the right side of the crown, < Black Straw Bonnets are comtng much into Togue, and 
Two quillings of black velvet start under the rosette, ex- ' are he w I*h the principal milliners: they 

tend over the left side of the brim, and are fastened with s ® how off a tasteful trimming to great advantage. We haw 
fancy block buttons. At the ears are two bows of black £ 8 ® en one decorated with roses du rm and black and red 
ribbon; the hat fastened under the chin with a black { velvet; the cape was double, one part being of black silk 
elastic. s and the other of black velvet. The edge of the bonnet b 

Fio. xii.—The Combination Corset, from Madamo Do- $ u8uftll 3 r simple, without velvet or other trimming, and tbs 
morest, 473 Broadway and 27 14th street, N. Y. We select l 8trin S* are also black - Altogether, we must declare osr 
from this favorite establishment for this month a new jj drives partisans of this innovation. The straw used in the 
•pecics of corset, already greatly in favor with ladies who s hiairufacture of these block straw bonnets is of the largest 
dislike the stiffness of the usual style of corset. The bones i; description. 

are arranged nearly in the customary manner, but the $ ^ r ° fi 110 *® the following from an English paper:—“It ap- 

corset only extends to the bottom of the waist, and buttons < P ear8 that colored stockings are to be the mode this nun- 
aro placed at convenient intervals near the edge, so that it $ mcr » the petticoats seem to indicate that this fashion will 
forms an excellent skirt supporter. The corset hooks in \ be vcr y 8*w>rel. Colored stockings*, or white ones em- 
front, and the eyelets at the back aro tightened by a singlo ^ broidered with colored silk, are, moreover, in harmony 
cord, thus obviatiug much inconvenience. Pads aro iutro- £ ^lih the Swiss petticoats, or those In scarlet. For a country 
dneed made of thin wbalebono, curved into a graceful ? home 1 it is already decided that these fanciful petticoats 

shape, and stitched between two thicknesses of cloth. It s he worn with a black cloth or velvet basquine; the 

is our intention hereafter to give liberal illustrations ot\ effect of which, contrasting with the gay colors of the 
articles supplied to the fashionable world by this vast !> Q^furi-sklrt, may be somewhat coquettish, but will certainly 
establishment, which is undoubtedly one of the most pro- ^ be P rett y> not to **7 picturesque.” t 
ilfle of beautifhl designs that can be found in the United ^ 

States. When wo say that in drees sleeves alone we have 5» 

tbe choice cut of thirty designs, all graceful and either ij CHILDREN’8 FASHION8. 

original or directly imported from the bert eetebliehment. 5 ^ or nm Mtwuit ro» a urn* Oot- 

of Paris, our reader, will hare some idea of the extent 5 ne , klrt „ trimMed wUh foar flutod 0onncM . tb , bod, i> 
to which oar fashion department can be carried out from 5 low , nd fulli lod th , >lMTea , bort . A sash «f plak dk 
original design, alone. Madame Demurest’. eatabliehmenU s over the right ahoolder and la tied at the wsM. 

embrace, drem-maklng and garment, of erery kind necee- ! 0nlau The Zonare Jacket Irwry mt 

»ry to the wardrobe of a lad, or child. The deigns of all ' worn by littl# g, rl , for „ oot<Moor corerlng dorlagth. 
thee garments, arranged in pattern, of tissue paper, are warm weather, but the loose basque also coathm la 
to be obtained either at the head establishments of New ^ favor. 

York and Philadelphia, or at any of the numerous branches. $ Several very pretty juvenile costumes have jut bm 
Out of this vast assortment we shall select what appear, to prepared. Among the drome, destined for little girls mj 
u. the most desirable and elegant, giving each article fresh $ be mentioned one composed of dark-blue silk, striped witk 
from the designer’s hands. * very narrow horiBootel i ine8 | n a deeper tint of the mat 

General Remarks. —Our remarks on the June fashions s color. The skirt is edged with black velvet, and arowrf 
were so full and complete, that bnt little is to be said in $ black velvet buttons peases up the front of the skirt and 


July; in fact, there is nothing new. For all materials ex¬ 
cept the thinnest, the gored skirts are worn, and usually 
trimmed around the bottom with flounces put on in waves, 
or in some other style that the fancy may dictate. Grena¬ 
dines, organdies, and lawns are also frequently flounced; 
and the two latter frequently have the ruffles edged with 
the old-fashioned “ bobbinet footing.” 

Low Bodies are vory desirable for summer, with capes of 
the same material as the dress. 

Sleeves are now generally made wide, and are often 
gathered at the middle of the arm, and puffed at top. 
When the loose pagoda sleeve is not liked, a abort, full 
sleeve, like the bishop sleeve, is very popular; it reaches 
half-way down below the elbow, is gathered into a band. 


$ body. The latter is low and square in front, and has * 
s berths with ends trimmed with black velvet; theandsde 
J scending on each side of the row of buttons in the csetar 
\ of the skirt; the sleeves^ wide and open, have raven edged 
s with velvet. A muslin chemisette reaching to the throat, 
\ and under-eleeree also of white muslin, and cloee at tks 
$ wrists, complete the costume. A little girl’s dress of white 
| and g r een striped silk has been neatly trimmed with plait 
1 green silk. On the skirt there are two broad hands of plais 
\ eUk. The sleeves are short and the corsage low, with • 
s berth© of plain green silk, edged with bias rows of the <dk 
J; composing the dress. On each shoulder a bow of ribbon 
ji and a sash of the same is tied behind in a bow and flowtef 
* ends. 
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Vol. XL. PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1861. No. 2. 

THE PREACHER AND THE STORY-WRITER. 

BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Hi had been & close doctrinal student, and v 
we may say, with no lack of charity, an ambi- $ 
tioos one. Divinity he had chosen a9 a pursuit; S 
chosen it, as law and medicine are chosen, with s 
a view to position and usefulness in the world— $ 
position, as an end, in the first place; useful, as \ 
an end, in the second place. We make the dis- s 
tinction in no partial or prejudiced judgment of jj 
the case, but as a fact simply to be recorded. $ 
From a divinity school, Edward Fanning, with \ 
the prefix of reverend to his name, passed to the \ 
town of Sweetbriar, and became the pastor of a $ 
church there. He was a handsome, intelligent £ 
young man; with a broad, high forehead, clear, £ 
strong black eyes, and an intellectual counte- \ 
nance. His bearing showed self-confidence and s 
self-reliance; yet, chastening and hiding this, in \ 
a decree, was a pious exterior, which had been \ 
long ago assumed; not hypocritically, but con- ) 
ventionally, as the true exterior for one whose jj 
work embraced the salvation of human souls. > 
This pious exterior was rather overwrought, in i 
the beginning, as all assumed exteriors are apt l 
to be; and habit now kept it on the extremest \ 
verge of sanctimoniousness. With many, this v 
pious air was taken for what it seemed; others $ 
looked through it as we look through a trans- $ 
parent veil and see the countenance beneath; j 
while others wrongly judged the young minister $ 
as a pretender. ^ 

8imply, he did not know himself. He was a n 
clergyman, professionally; yet truly in earnest, n 
H e saw the world as a great harvest field, and $ 
he had entered his part of that field with loins $ 
girded and sickle in hand. In another view, v 
he saw the world as a great plain of battle, with ^ 
two armies in the heat of conflict. He grasped 
in one hand the shield of faith; in the other, \ 
doctrines as a sword. lie felt strong and brave. ^ 
He was fired with zeal. There was an invincible \ 
spirit in his heart. $ 

felt he had no deep spiritual experiences to \ 
Vol. XL.—6 


guide him. He had not risen by a succession 
of new births, after strong temptation, and the 
death of natural loves, into those clear intuitions 
which are as lights from heaven in the soul. He 
was simply a natural man, mainly ruled by na¬ 
tural affections; but with a pious seeming and 
professional zeal. This, and no more. 

We are not speaking in disparagement of Mr. 
Fanning. We are only drawing his true picture. 
He was honest and learned. But he was young, 
aud did not know himself. He was a minister 
in holy things, only doctrinally prepared for his 
office; and, in oonsequencc, just so much a bigot 
as- he rested in these doctrines as bounding the 
household of faith, use, and brotherhood. We 
present him as the type of a great company, 
Borne of whom, as years, trial, affliction, and 
broader contact with men and' things, elevate 
them to clearer seeing regions, grow mellow and 
full of all-embracing Charities; while others 
harden into intolerance and become jealous of 
all, who, except in their particular way, attempt 
the work of huifaan regeneration. 

Mr. Fanning, by the very contracting nature 
of his college experiences, had grown narrow 
in his range of thought. He knew ns little of 
the real world ns the distant, isolated country¬ 
man knows of a great city, who only looks at 
it through police reports and court calendars. 
He didn’t believe in the existence of any good 
outside of church organization; and was only a 
little charitably hopefbl in regard to the exist¬ 
ence of saving influences beyond the.boundaries 
of his own sect. 

Such was the Rev. Mr. Fanning. Our portrait 
is finished enough for any one to recognize the 
likeness. 

It happened, not many months after Mr. Fan¬ 
ning commenced his ministerial labors in Sweet- 
briar, that, while passing the evening in a small 
company, a lady asked him if he had read a 
certain story by a popular author, which had 
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lately appeared, .and was attracting some atten- > as to what is evil and what good. To come to 
tion. *» the lie and the truth part of the question, how- 

“I never read fiction,” he replied, in a grave, $ ever, let me bring the matter home to yourself 
rebuking way. jr I have heard you preach now for many months, 

“Why not?” asked the lady, who understood < and often with great profit to myself. As a 


the young minister better, as to some things 
about him, than he understood himself. 

“Because it is worse than a waste of time to 
do so.” 

“How worse than a waste of time?” inquired 
the lady. 

“I regard fiction as a positive evil,” said Mr. 
Fanning, dogmatically. “To read it, is, there¬ 
fore, worse than a waste of time. It injures the 
soul.” 

“How does it injure the soul?” 

“It gives false, or exaggerated pictures of life. 
It deals mostly with the world, its fashions, its 
maxims, and its wrong principles. And then, 
worse than all, it is a lie! A lie, I repeat. No 
such persons as are represented ever lived; and 
no such actions as are described ever took place. 
It is all false—false—and nothing but evil. I 
have looked closely into this thing, madam. I 
have studied the question thoroughly. Novel 
writing is a curse, and novels a consuming fire 
of all good in the heart of man.” 

“Don't understand me as speaking disparag- 
ingly of your office in the remark I am about to 
make,” said the lady, her manner showing more 
earnestness; “for I recognize its higher use and 
sftcredness.” 

“Say on, madam; you cannot disparage what 
God has appointed.” 

Mr. Fanning drew himself up with some dig¬ 
nity. 

“My remark is this: I am oftener helped, in 
the right way, by a story than by a sermon.” 

“Helped backward; not forward,” said the 
young minister, with more feeling than was 
seemly. 

“No, sir; helped forward. Helped to right 
views of duty, and inspired with ardor in its 
performance.” 

“A mere stubble fire of ardor, flashing up for 
an instant, and then dying out, and leaving the 
soul in deeper darkness,” replied the minister. 

“No, sir.” The lady spoke confidently; “not 
a stubble-fire, but of solid wood.” 

Mr. Fanning shook his head energetically and 
answered, “Stubble-fire! Stubble-fire! Nothing 
else!” Still going on, he said, 

“It is by truth, not lies, that the world is 
saved. A lie is a lie, put it in any guise you 
will: and a lie is evil and only evil. Do you 
hold to doing evil that good may come, madam ?” 

“No, sir; but it is possible that wo may differ 


l preacher, however, I must say, that you deal 
about as largely in fiction as any one 1 ever 
{ heard; genuine, effective, skillfully wrought 
^ fiction.” 

I “Madam!” The young clergyman started to 
\ his feet with considerable excitement in face and 
^ gesture. “Madam! This is pressing the quea- 
$ tion too far. This is asserting things at random, 
j; You must make the allegation good.” 

^ The lady smiled. She was many years older 
$ than the clergyman, and understood herself 
£ clearly. 

\ “And it is because yon have the imaginative 
s faculty in a high degree, and let it come down 
J into your sermons so warmly and so graphically, 
\ that you are able to preach with so much accept- 
\ anco to your congregation,” continued the lady. 
$ “It is the power of God’s truth!” said the 
^ minister. 

* “God's truth, so illustrated as to become 
$ apparent,” remarked the lady. “If truth is 
S neither comprehended, nor felt, it passes liks 

> the idle wind.” 

\ “But you charge me with dealing in fiction!” 
s “I do; liberally in fiction. Every sermon that 
$ I have heard from you, since your settlement in 
S Sweetbriar, has contained fiction.” 

5 “To the proof, madam! To the proof!” 

5 And the young clergyman sat down again, 

{ but still showing excitement of manner, 
s The lady remained silent for a few moments 
\ to collect her thoughts, and then said, 

$ “I will repeat, as nearly in your words as I 
s can remember them, one of your fictions. Too 
i; gave it to us in your very last sermon. It m 
i thus: * I see a man sitting, in gloomy silence, 
jin the home where his presence oftener brings 

> shadow than sunshine.' Instantly every eye 
5 was upon you; every ear attentive. You west 
5 on: ‘His children are at play around him, bnt 
I he heeds them not. His wife, with a pale, 

| anxious face, bends over her work; but 1 sec, 
j every now and then, her eyes stealing toward 

I ber husband. What is the meaning of all this? 
Why is the man gloomy and silent? Why is the 
wife pale, anxious, and troubled? Why does 
* she look so stealthily at her husband’s broodiag 
i face? I will tell you, in a sentence, his story: 
j He is in the gall of bitterness and in the hoods 
\ of iniquity; a man of sin, who, not keeping ths 
j law of God in his heart, has stepped aside, move 
\ than once, from the paths of honor and intef- 
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rity. Men know him and have no faith in him. 
And now I explain the scene. He is without 
work, and seeing no way of entrance into honest 
employment; no way of getting bread for his 
children, he is weighing in his mind the chances 
of success at the gaming-table. Two invisible 
counsellors are by his side: one urging him to 
enter the way of spiritual death, the other plead¬ 
ing with him to withhold his step. What a mo¬ 
ment! The destinies of an immortal soul aro 
crowded into a few pulses of time. He will make 
the decision soon! Why that sudden start? Why 
* does his countenance flush and change? Why 
comes over it that expression of intent, almost 
eager interest? Listen! Do you not hear the 
sweet, tender voice of a little child reading?— 
reading in slow, distinctly uttered words, not 
one of them lost to the ear? There she sits, 
only a few steps from her father, intent on whnt 
she is doing; not reading for him, but only for 
herself. It is God’s word that lies open on her 
knees, and she is reading passages that his 
mother taught him when he was no older than 
she is now. His mother! His good mother, 
long ago taken up among the angels! He did 
not hear his child’s voice now, but his mother's 
voice; and in her old, tender, loving tones came 
to him the words: But seek ye first the king¬ 
dom of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you. A low shudder 
goes creeping through his heart; a shudder of 
fear at the evil life he had been contemplating. 
Bee! His eyes glance upward. There is a 
prayer in his heart. God help me! Was the 
prayer heard? It is an hour later, and he sits 
there still; striving to look upward; striving to 
keep in his heart the holy words and the voice 
of his mother—clinging to them as a man afloat 
on the ocean, clings to a slender plank! Hark! 
There is a knock at the door. A man enters. 
He has work for him; and the man is saved; 
saved by the power of God’s work in hi? memory, 
set there in the jewels of his mother’s voice! Oh, 
mothers! The picture is for you—the lesson is 
for you! Fill the memories of your children with 
God’s holy precepts, and they will be to them, 
in after life, when evil rushes in upon them like 
a flood, refuge, defence, hope, joy, and the way 
to victory.* ** 

“Was that a true story, or a composed one, 
Mr. Fanning?’* she asked, after a few silent mo¬ 


ments. “Fact or Action? Had you ever seen 
that incident in real life? Or, did you make 
it, illustratively, for the occasion, as the story- 
writer makes his incidents?” 

“It was only an illustration, madam,” an¬ 
swered the young clergyman; but not in the 
confldent way in which he had spoken a little 
while before. 

“But Action for all that, Mr. Fanning—mere 
Action.” 

“Not in the sense usually understood by that 
term.” The minister took the defensive. “It 
was a mere picture to enforce a truth. No one 
was deceived. All understood that it was but 
grouping, as an artist groups in a picture that he 
composes, in order to make the lesson I wished 
to enforce, instinct as it were with life.” 

“As the artist groups, as you grouped, so the 
story writer groups,” replied the lady, “and he, 
if he teaches, in his stories, high moral and re¬ 
ligious truths, is as much on the side of heaven 
in his work, as you or any other servant of good 
to man. Pardon me for speaking so freely. You 
will see this matter clearer, I think, as you grow 
older. God is using an inflnite variety of means 
for the world’s regeneration, and using all man¬ 
ner of men, so as to teach all classes and con¬ 
ditions. He has harvest Aelds into which the 
preacher never comes, and in which he could 
not work to any good effect. But into some of 
these Aelds the mornlist, with his attractive life- 
histories, woven of the brain as you weave yours 
at times, goes, and the ripe grain nods to his 
sickle. Do your work faithfully, my young 
friend; but in the name of Him who forbade 
His disciples to speak against those who cast 
out devils, but walked not with them, forbear 
to say aught against any useftil work, because 
it is different from that which God has required 
at your hands.** 

Mr. Fanning did not attempt further defence 
of himself, nor say aught more, on that occasion, 
against the story-writer. He stood corrected; 
and though clerical pride, and the narrow pre¬ 
judices incident to the manner in which he had 
been prepared for his office, still in their degree 
confused and obscured his mind, enough light 
had come in to set him thinking in a new direc¬ 
tion; and he grew tolerant of the story-writer, 
though not clearly able to see that he could be, 
in any appropriate sense, on the right side. 


TO MARY. 


Swiit maiden! tell ns what’s thy name. 
And In what leafy bower 
Yox flit, with sweet and nameless aim, 
When Love has ruled the hour? 


* 


Ay! sketch from Nature; paint her all 
That charms each sylvan elf. 

A master hand has won the prise, 

The portrait is thyself! f. *• n. 
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[Eutored, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, by Frank Lee Benedict, in the Clerk's Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

CONTINUED PEOM PAGE 47. 

CHAPTER III. < I always did marvel bow any woman could 

The next day but one, Harley Brooks rode \ have the patience to watch such monstroiitiei 
over to our house again. Aunt Quintard had \ grow under her fingers. I like to look at em- * 
gone out with Mr. Levitt, full, I was certain, of s broideries in silk or lace, but I never could 
some scheme in which she required his assist- \ endure what my sex call Berlin work; it fairlj 
ance, so that those of us who were left could \ makes my eyes ache to go into a room and see 
converse unrestrainedly without fear of check J furniture covered with it; and as for beauty— 
ot rudeness. i well, I dare say, it only shows my want of taste, 

I want, if possible, to give some idea of this \ but I think it uglier than the worst assorted 
man who had so unexpectedly entered my quiet \ pattern of crimson ohintz. 
life; but I have so little power of description, J But, dear me! nobody will care to be totted 
and am so unaccustomed to anything like literary $ to my opinions and dislikes; so let me get back 
composition, that I shall be almost certain to fail $ to what I was saying of Harley Brooks* visit 
utterly. % that day. 

He looked full the age which Mrs. Levitt l Amy and I were the only two disengaged; 
had given him, but it was more from the quiet \ and as Mrs. Levitt said it would not disturb 
dignity of his manners than any actual traces ^ her, he was shown into the little room where it 
upon his face. Between his even, arched eye- \ was always my fancy to sit of a morning, 
brows was the deep line which always betokens ^ I liked that room almost better than aij 
an earnest thinker, I have heard physiognomists s other in the house, although it was small and 
say; and when he was silent, his lips closed with ^ very simply furnished. But the paper on tbs 
an expression of firmness and determination, < walls was suoh a pretty, cheerful pattern—blue 
which it pleases me to see in the countenance $ flowers and green leaves upon a pearl white 
of any man. Sj ground—the pale carpet and blue furniture gave 

I have told you that he was not handsome; < it such a cool, spring-like appearance, that I 
and yet when he was animated by conversation, jj loved it from the first moment I ever set foot 
that pale face glowed, the eyes lighted up and | there. Then it had two glass doors opening 
grew almost black, and the mobile brows gave < directly upon the lawn; an old maple tree stood 
such varied expressions to bis features, the stern j in the center of the grass-plot, and an unex- 
mouth dimpled like that of a girl; and any one \ pected frost had already given its leaves a tings 
seeing him for the first time at such a moment \ of red and gold which flashed and danced in tbs 
would have pronounced him handsome; and a ? sun, so that it was pleasant to watch its changes 
person who knew him, but had never chanced to \ as the morning passed on. 
encounter him before in a similar mood, would i I was in my own particular seat near tbs 
have wondered at never, until then, having been \ window, and Amy was crouched on an ottoman 
struck with his manly and vigorous beauty. 5 close to my side, talking to me occasionally, or 
He talked with me a great deal that morning, s singing in a low voice over her work, such 
Mrs. Levitt was writing letters to her son in | pretty, gleeful melodics, that I was certain they 
Europe, and from the time she took, aud her s were only a sort of expression of her bright 
wonderful absorption, I thought that either the > girlish thoughts. 

epistles must be of great importance, or she l When Mr. Brooks came in, she only nestled 
somewhat out of the habit of writing much. | a little closer to me; and as the conversation 
Maria was in one of her silent moods—not sul- $ went on, forced me to take a larger share in it 
len or ill-natured—but just quiet, leaning back ^ than was my wont. 

in her chair, and busying herself with an im- l When I had time to think of it, I was aston- 
mense piece of gay colored worsted work, upon > ished to remember how much I had talked, 
which she spent a great deal of leisure time. i Generally, in the presence of strangers, I shrink 
100 
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into myself like a poor little mussel into its shell; 
bat Harley Brooks drew me on, unconsciously, 
to converse by his own unrestrained and natural 
conversation. 

41 1 am sorry to leave this delightful neighbor¬ 
hood without having had an opportunity to ex¬ 
plore its beauties,” he said, after we had been 
speaking of several places of interest within an 
easy drive. 

“Then you are going back to-morrow?” Mrs. 
Levitt asked, looking up from her letter for the 
first time—she stopped to turn her page, and so 
heard his remark. 

“Yes, to-morrow,” he answered; “I am very 
sorry, but there is no help for it.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Levitt, 44 husband always 
says you are worth any hundred other young 
men he knows put together; you attend to your 
work, no matter what comes, and ain’t like the 
common run.” 

I knew she meant the speeoh kindly, and Mr. 
Brooks bowed politely, but I could have wished 
she had expressed herself somewhat differently; 
at all events, 1 was glad aunt Quintard was not 
there to hear. 

44 1 am much obliged for your kind opinion,” 
he replied, with the respect which 1 like to see 
anybody show an old person. 

“It's husband’s too,” she replied; “he thinks 
a case is safe when he puts it in your hands. 
Dear me! Maria, what was it I wanted so par¬ 
ticularly to tell Bob ? I can’t remember to save 
my life.” 

Mrs. Levitt always,-pitched her voice in an 
elevated key, so that her daughter had no diffi¬ 
culty in hearing; but for all that, she was quite 
unable to assist her mother’s forgetfulness, and 
the old lady perplexed herself for several mo¬ 
ments in her efforts to recollect. 

“I wish,” she said, “that I could boy a 
memory as easily as I can an eye-glass.” 

“You are very courageous, Mrs. Levitt, to 
hint that you can require either,” said Amy; 
“aunt Quintard would be shocked at your frank¬ 
ness.” 

44 Oh! I ain’t ashamed to say I am growing 
old,” she answered; “but dear me, you can’t 
think how odd it seems! Why, I remember 
when I first married Levitt, and we lived over 

in the -, first went to houskeeping,” she 

added, by way of correction, 44 1 could see almost 
to thread a needle in the dark.” 

“Have you written to Robert about uncle’s 
marriage?” asked Maria, without looking up 
from her work. 

Aunt Quintard said she was always anxious 
to check her mother when she grew too com- 


; municative; but she asked her question so na- 
^ turally, that I never should have suspected her 
\ of any such intention; and indeed, I always 
$ thought it greatly to her credit that she treated 
$ her parents with respect, and never snubbed 
l them ns I have seen so many girls do, or looked 
\ annoyed when they happened to make a little 
* grammatical error. 

\ 44 Oh! I do want to tell him more about that,” 

\ she answered; “but there’s something else, and 
} I can’t think what. No matter, I’ll write this; 

S maybe if I stop trying to think, it’ll come back 
j to me like little Bopeep’s sheep.” 

\ 44 But aunt Quintard has run away with your 

| true love,” said Amy. 

S “I ain’t afraid,” replied she, laughing 
$ heartily; and she was so fat and rosy that t 
j liked to see her laugh, her double chin quivered 
I exactly like a nicely moulded blanc manger. 
| “No, no, Amy dear; whatever else might come, 
l I never was jealous of Levitt, and I’m too old 
| to begin.” 

| She returned to her letter, and we went on 

I with our conversation; but every now and then, 
in the midst of a pretty story Mr. Brooks was 
telling, I could hear her mutter broken sen¬ 
tences, which proved that she was still trying 
$ to recollect the communication she desired to 
\ make her son. 

| 44 1 hope you pity us poor business men, Miss 
\ Amy,” he returned, in answer to something she 
\ said at the conclusion of his story. 

| “Not very much,” replied my pet. “I am 

I s sure you are much better off than those young 
men who have nothing to do, and get into all 
% sorts of follies from sheer idleness.” 

\ “But just think! Up every morning and 
| down town before you have finished dreaming 
s of your triumphs, plunging into Wail street 
\ amongst the-” 

! s “Prize pigs!” exclaimed Mrs. Levitt, sud¬ 

denly, and quite aloud. We all looked up in 
astonishment, but she was busy with her letter. 
\ “No,” she continued, still talking to herself, 
\ “I have written about them.” 

\ “It was very applicable at all events,” re- 
X marked Mr. Brooks, with a wicked laugh, in 
\ which Amy joined in spite of herself, 
j 44 You don’t make your case good,” said Amy, 
| shaking her head. 

\ 44 1 appeal to Mrs. Elder,” he said, turning 

| to me. 

| 44 Oh! mamma has such a horror of bustle 

I and noise that she will commiserate you; New 

I York nearly drives her frantic.” 

“She ought never to go,” he replied; “she 
looks so happy here amongst her birds and 
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flowers, that it would be cruel to take her 
away.” 

Amy must needs say something pleasant to, 
me also; and, between them, I felt myself blush¬ 
ing after my old foolish fashion. I saw Mr. 
Brooks look at me—I dare say he thought I was 
very stupid to turn myself into such a peony; 
I said so afterward to Amy, but she vowed that 
I blushed more prettily than anybody she ever 
saw, and that he was only admiring me. But 
of course that was all folly, J did not allow 
myself to be consoled by my vanity; although 
if I had paid much attention to Amy’s speeches, 
I should have ended by believing that I was 
really an interesting woman, instead of the dull, 
quiet ereature my better judgment told me I 
was in reality. But I knew it all sprang 
from her affection for me, so I liked it, and 
was satisfied if she considered mo nice and 
loveable. 

Mr. Brooks must have spent an hour with us 
before aunt Quintard and Mr. Levitt came back; 
Bel was still quite icy toward the gentleman, 
but he did not appear to mind it much. 

I saw her look disapprovingly at me several 
times, and I tried to be sedate and dignified; 
but the first time she caught me alone, she gave 
me a terrible lecture upon the general folly and 
impropriety of my conduct. 

I quite wondered at myself for feeling so 
sorry when Harley Brooks took his departure; 
even Amy did not seem to miss him, and went 
about the house as gay as a bird. I supposed 
it was because I so seldom met a stranger who 
thought it worth while to pay me any attention. 
After all, I dare say, aunt Quintard was right, 
and that I was much more foolish and thought¬ 
less than was becoming at my age. 


CHAPTER IV, 

The Levitts only remained ten days with us; 
and when they went away, aunt Quintard de¬ 
cided to pay a visit to a friend of hers who lived 
somewhere near Albany. 

I suppose she found my house very dull, 
although it did not seem so to me; whenever 
Amy was at home, I thought it the most de¬ 
lightful spot in the world. She wanted my pet 
to go with her, but Amy decidedly refused; she 
said that she had come to spend the autumn 
with me, and nothing would induce her to go 
away. Aunt Quintard was quite vexed, but 
Amy was firm; and when I told her that, sorry 
as I should be to lose her, perhaps she ought 
to gratify her aunt, she only laughed and stop¬ 
ped my mouth completely with her kisses. 


I dare say it will sound very ill-natured, bat 
I felt greatly relieved when Bel left us to our¬ 
selves ; and, as for Jael, she expressed her grati¬ 
fication so loudly that I really was obliged to 
reprove her. 

“Can’t help it,” said she; “feel like a dog 
that’s got his muzzle off! I tell you that old 
cat always sets me up!” 

I was shocked; but Amy only laughed, and 
Jael went away with a parting admonition to 
my darling not to get so fine next winter as te 
forget that pleasant laugh, whatever else she 
might do. 

What a delightful fortnight we spent! I think 
that if I were to live a hundred years, I should 
remember distinctly every event of those plea¬ 
sant days. Yet nothing, during those first 
weeks, happened that would be worth record¬ 
ing. It was only that I was so happy in having 
Amy entirely to myself, and in finding that, in 
spite of her aunt's example and her gay winter, 
she was the same single-hearted, loving crea¬ 
ture she had been from childhood. 

How it was I could not tell, but whenever I 
found myself alone in my room, there was a 
sort of tumult and excitement in my thoughts 
which I could not comprehend—it was not un¬ 
pleasant, but so strange that I could not feel at 
home with it. As it was impossible for me to 
account for it, I came to the conclusion that it 
was only owing to Amy’s arrival, and the great 
joy which her companionship gave me. 

The fortnight went by—it was a fortnight 
to a day from the time of aunt Quintard's de¬ 
parture—and now I am coming to the one event 
which made the only great change my life had 
known for years—a change which seemed com¬ 
pletely to alter my whole character, and from 
the effects of which I did not recover nntil 
years had cast their softening shadows over 
that season. 

We were sitting on the verandah, one evening, 
Amy and I. We had been out for a long walk, 
and only returned after sunset. We both felt a 
little fatigued, and had gratified our indolenee 
by stopping on the porch to rest. 

It had been a beautiful day. In my fondness 
for my home, I thought that strangely lovely 
weather peculiar to the place. 

It was already twilight, but tbe western aky 
was still rich with masses of bright clouds, and 
the colored trees in the yard cast reflections 
over us where we sat. 

Amy and I were talking busily—the dsys 
were never long enough for our conversations, 
little as we had to tell—and I was just thinking 
how pretty my child looked sitting there in tho 
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sunset, when I was startled by a tread upon the 
graveled walk, 

Amy and I looked up simultaneously—Harley 
Brooks was walking rapidly toward us. My 
astonishment was so great that I could not speak 
nor move, but I just sat stupid, aud I believe 
pale; while Amy rose and met him on the steps 
with a pretty welcome. 

“You are astonished beyond measure to see 
me,” he said; “I believe Mrs. Elder has actually 
forgotten who I am.” 

That speech restored my faculties. I had 
sense enough to go forward and receive him 
with the civility due a guest. 

“Confess,” he said, “that you would as soon 
have expected to see that apocryphal person 
from the moon.” 

“But we are very glad nevertheless,” I man¬ 
aged to reply. “You have been away, of 
course.” 

“Oh! yes, I returned to town the day I in¬ 
tended; but a few days ago, Mr. Philips wrote 
roe that he wished me to come back and finish 
his business; and, as you may imagine, I was 
only too happy to exchange those dusty streets 
for his pleasant house. Pray, congratulate me 
on my good fortune, Mrs. Elder.” 

“So I do,” I answered. And then it came 
across my mind, that, as mistress of the house, 
I ought to add something more civil; and as 
aunt Quintard was not there to reprove me, 
and tell me that, as usual, I had done just the 
thing I had no business to do, I continued, 
“We shall hope to see you whenever you have 
leisure.” 

“Thank you very much,” he replied; “I have 
not forgotten that you and Miss Amy promised 
to show me all the sights of the neighborhood, 
if I would stay. You see how rash a promise 
it was. I have come back to claim it.” 

“We are quite ready,” I said; “and very 
happy to have an opportunity of keeping our 
word.” 

“Miss Amy says nothing,” he observed, turn¬ 
ing toward her. 

“Because mamma said all that was necessary 
better than I could have done,” she replied. 

She said it with that pretty simplicity which 
made her so different from other girls of her 
age, and he looked greatly pleased and grati¬ 
fied. 

I invited him to drink tet^with us; and as he 
eonsented very willingly, I went away, after a 
little more conversation, to see that Jael took 
extra pains with our little meal. I fairly trem¬ 
bled when I thought of aunt Quintard’s glaring 
eye$, always supposing she had been there to 


see; but I fortified myself by thinking of Amy’s 
courage, and concluded to let the matter rest as 
it was, and put all fears of Bel aside until her 
presence forced them upon me. 

The next day, Harley Brooks came to the 
house again, and wo rode over to Moss Hall. 
That was only the beginning of a series of rides, 
and walks, and long, pleasant hours, which, 
compared with the usual quiet of my life, were 
joyous as holidays are to school children. 

I had never been a dreamer, nor was I im¬ 
aginative enough to be a visionary person; but 
during the weeks that followed, I lived in a 
world unreal as any one can find in a romance 
or a poem, and yet it seemed neither strange 
nor new to me; it was all probable and natural, 
like the beautiful objects and sights which pre¬ 
sent themselves in sleep. 

From the first I had supposed that Amy and 
Harley Brooks were deeply interested in each 
other; but as the time went on, that impression 
faded, and I can remember that I ceased to 
think of it. 

They were both so kind to me; no ride or 
walk was enjoyable unless I shared it; no con¬ 
versation complete in which I was not made to 
take a part. Brooks listened to me with such 
deference, courted my opinion with such grave 
interest; and Amy fondled and petted me so 
much, making me wear my youngest and pret¬ 
tiest dresses, arranging my hair with her own 
hands, and between them so spoiling me, that 
it would not have been wonderful if even less 
censorious judges than aunt Quintard bad found 
fault with my conduct. But there was nobody 
near to reprove or speak a warning word, and 
so I went on through the glorious autumn, lost 
in fancies that shut the actual from my sight, 
just as the golden and purple haze hid the 
mountain tops. 

But it is useless to linger over this record of 
my own feelings and visions; they cannot inte¬ 
rest any human being, and even now the recol¬ 
lection of them cruelly lacerates my pride and 
self-respect. 

Amy had only one letter from aunt Quintard. 
She was never a good correspondent, and I think 
that during those days Amy herself was rathef 
forgetful of everything outside of the magic 
circle which surrounded our home. 

The only thing approaching an incident in 
my story is close at hand—tame and common¬ 
place enough, I have no doubt, it will be to 
read—but even after this lapse of time I set 
about writing it with difficulty, and linger on 
the threshold of that change in my life, as one 
will loiter and try to be detained outside of a 
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church, when he knows that on entering he ^ was crouched that every word became distinct, 
must meet the corpse of a dear friend. ij Neither spoke much louder than a whisper, but 

But such as the event was, I give it, asking ^ to my agonized ear the sound was painfully 
neither for mercy upon my folly, or sympathy \ audible, and every word struck upon my heart 
with my weakness. Certain that those who have $ with the hollow sound of nails driven into % 
suffered like me will provo the severest censors ^ coffin lid. 

and the most unsparing in their ridicule. ^ 6h! I had no thought of spying or playing 

- | the listener upon their young secrets! I would 

CHAPTER V. . | have given all future health and strength only 

One evening, as we all sat in our little parlor, $ to have been able to have moved-away; but 
I was called abruptly away by Jael for a con- $ there I sat, helpless and motionless, as if 1 had 
8ultation upon some subject, which, according i been a rude image carved from stone. 


to her ideas, was of the highest importance, and s “I came back, Amy, on purpose to ask yon 
could not be postponed either on account of $ this question,” said Harley Brooks; “I hare 
visitors, or for any other reason. \ struggled so long with my heart, but it would 

She detained me for some time, and when 1 \ not keep silence any longer. Last winter I had 
returned to the room, Amy and Brooks had i; no courage—but when I saw you here, so child- 
gone out into the garden; I saw them walking j; like, so kind, the hopes I had crushed sprang 
slowly to and fro in the moonlight. For the l up again and made me bold. Only speak to 
first time, a sensation, to which I could give no { me, Amy—say that I have not deceived myself— 
name, struck my heart like a blow. I did not <! that you do care for me.” 
attempt to analyze my feelings, but my brain £ She did not answer. There was a murmur as 
reeled, for an instant, under the nightmare-like \ if she could find no words—a passionate excla- 
oppression which seized me. \ mation from Brooks. Then 1 looked up, although 

I passed through the parlor and entered a \ my eyelids seemed turned to iron, and saw him 
little nook that was half-recess, half-balcony, s' holding her close, close to his heart, and speak- 
and communicated with the verandah by glass £ ing such things as maddened me utterly, 
doors. In the summer they were always kept i* Once more I tried to fly—I only slid upon my 
open, and a beautiful vine swept down before it j: knees, clinging to the chair for support, and 
like a curtain, still one mass of green leaves $ hiding my face in my dress in a vain effort to 
and scarlet flowers, so completely concealing £ shut out those sounds. 

the little recess, that, any person standing upon $ “Your aunt will oppose this,” he was saying 
the verandah, would hardly have imagined there $ when roy senses again took note, “but you will 


was a room beyond. $ not let her worldliness affect you, I know.” 

I sat down upon a low seat, and, pushing the $ “Never, Harley; I shall be sorry to disap- 
blossoms aside, looked out into the garden. * point her, but I will not wreck my happiness to 
The moonlight lay broad and clear upon the \ gratify her pride.” 

paths and autumn flowers, of which I always \ “I am sure that Mrs. Elder will be upon our 


had a great variety, and streamed full upon 5 side-” 


those two figures as they moved slowly along, ^ “Dear mamma, of course she will! She it 
Amy’s hand resting upon his arm, and his face $ so unworldly, so gentle. Oh! Mr. Brooks, you 
bent down toward herB. ^ never can love her half enough.” 

It seemed as if a hundred years trampled \ “I am certain of it; but 1 do appreciate her 
across my heart in those brief moments! Then | worth, Amy, and I love her for her goodness to 
I saw them turn toward the house—still Amy’s \ you.” 

head was averted, and that man leaned eagerly s Thus they talked of me, while I crouched to 
forward and tried to look into her downcast | near their feet that a few steps would have 
eyes. j brought them upon me—-crouched, stunned, aad 

I longed to cry out, to alarm them and bring ^ frenzied, and without even the power to pray to 
the whole household about me, but I could not s Qod for help in my agony, 
stir; if my limbs had been chained to the floor ij “And I must go away to-morrow, Amy.” 

I should not have been more powerless. i “But I shall soon be in town, you knew.'* 

Slowly they came along the winding path, s “Yes, but under your aunt’s guardianship; 
In the stillness I could hear the light rustle of 1 1 tell you, Amy, she will do her best to separate 
Amy’s dress and the murmured tones iq which \ us.” 

Brooks spoke. They ascended the steps of the l “While I believe and trust in you, sho igllhe 
verandah, and stood so near the place where I > powerless,” answered the girl. 
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Then they talked of a thousand things con- \ wood that led down to a brook far beyond the 
nected with their future happiness. Oh! it j house. When anything like reason came back, 
seemed to me that with diabolical ingenuity 
they chose the very themes which would rack 
and torture me most! 

“And you will not be afraid of a long engage- j Then I tried to pray—poor, broken words— 
ment, Amy—three whole years ?" < little verses from the Scripture that I had known 

“I shall only be twenty, then," she said, \ for years; and at last a sort of calmness came 
playfully, “not so very ancient, I am sure.” j over me, but its very coldness was almost worse 
“A long, long time to wait," he sighed; “but j than the suffering which had gone before. 

I cannot offer you a home now worthy of you. ^ 1 could think—nay, I could not escape from 

Oh! Amy, for the first time my poverty seemB a | my thoughts! The record of the past weeks 
curse!’' \ stretched out before me—I looked afar into the 


I was lying under the shadow of the pine trees, 
and the broken gleams of moonlight fell upon 
my dress and hands. 


She reproved and cheered him. 
spoke of me. 


Again she j 


dim blank future—it was like gazing across an 
arid plain, upon which no green thing could 


“Mamma will encourage us; yon must take | 
counsel with her. You have no idea bow sound J 
and practical her advice always is, in spite of ^ 
her retired life. Dear mamma, I must never $ 
leave her." * 

“Never with my consent; her presence will | 
only make our home more perfect." > 

“You must tell her," she said; “I should feel \ 
guilty to have a secret from her even for an \ 
hour." \ 

“I will ask her for her treasure this very * 
night—I could not go away with a single doubt \ 
upon my mind." $ 

Still the conversation went on as they walked \ 
up and down ihe verandah, passing in their $ 
course still closer to my hiding-place. \ 

At last Amy called aloud, l 

“Mamma!" \ 

I thought she had seen me. If I had held any £ 
weapon in my hand I should have slain myself \ 
upon that floor! \ 

‘‘She is not in the breakfast-room," he said, $ 
and then I knew that I was safe still. | 

“I must find her," Amy answered; “she is $ 
in her own chamber, I suppose." $ 

“Don’t be long, little one; I shall be vexing I 
my heart with all sorts of faneies." < 

She answered him shyly. They passed through $ 
the verandah and disappeared in one of the in- \ 
ner rooms. * 

I bad sense enough to know that I must $ 
•scape; if either of them saw me, then I should \ 
be brought to such shame before their eyes that s 
life could never again be endurable. ) 

I rose, staggered through the verandah, and, \ 
•nee upon my feet, the weakness left mo. I had s 
only a frenzied longing to fly, whither I did not * 
•are. It seemed to me then If I could get for- $ 
ever beyond the reach of human sights or words, s 
it would be the only charity I would ask from ^ 
heaven. * 

I ran through the garden and reached a little $ 


exist. 

For the first time I knew that I loved Harley 
Brooks, and with that knowledge had come the 
revelation which made my love a sin! 

My life had been so tranquil and retired—no 
deep emotions had ever stirred at my heart, 
save the fond affection I had given Amy. My 
husband had been a kind, good friend—I re¬ 
verenced and loved him as I might have done a 
parent. 

From early girlhood up to my thirtieth birth¬ 
day I had gone on in that passive content; 
those about me believed that I was a quiet, 
unimpressionable person, with no strong feel¬ 
ings of any sort. God help me! I had almost 
learned to think so myself, and now this mad 
passion started into life in my heart and gave 
the lie to my own credence. 

Oh! what a miserable, blind fool I had been! 
His kindness, his attentions had been given to 
the friend and mother of Amy—to draw him¬ 
self nearer her he had given me affection and 
esteem; and I, with the last bloom of youth 
dying on my cheeks, with middle age so near, 
had deceived myself, given my heart to a dream 
that would have been folly in a young girl, gone 
astray from the path which would have led me 
on to a happy old age, and exiled myself into 
that barren region from which death alone could 
rescue me. 

Such wicked thoughts took possession of my 
mind! I could not give him up—that simple 
girl could never love him as I did! What right 
had she, after all my love and care, to come 
between me and my own happiness? I believe 
I hated and almost cursed her, but that bitter 
mood did not continue long. I could weep at 
last, and in those blessed tears the sin and hate 
went out of my heart! I could pray, and when 
I rose from my knees, I saw my duty clearly 
and could obey its dictates. 

I was very weak, and tottered like a person 
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rising, for the first time, after a long illness; 
but I walked toward the house, and out of my 
very suffering made a strength which enabled 
me to appear somewhat like my usual self. 

I entered the hall, unobserved, and went up 
stairs. The chamber I entered was seldom 
used—my husband died there—I had always 
preserved it exactly as he liked to have it 
during his life. I closed the door behind me, 
and in the sacredness of that room shut out 
the terrible thoughts which had surrounded 
me like evil spirits. 

With my lips pressed upon the pillow where 
his dying head had lain, I asked for his assist¬ 
ance in ray anguish—I promised him, as if he 
had been present there before me, to be faithful 
to the trust I had taken upon myself, to guard 
and protect his child’s happiness, even at the 
expense of my own. 

Oh! I must believe that the spirits of those 
who loved us when on earth, still linger near 
and lend us aid in our misery! I know that 
my religion can boast of few creeds or dogmas, 
but in my faith I must cling to that one blessed 
hope, for in every severe struggle of my life I 
have felt the influence and aid of those departed 
Ones who had cherished me in this life. 

Yod may smile, if you will, at my supersti¬ 
tious folly, but when I raised my head from 
that pillow, I felt that I had just lifted it from 
my husband’s breast, that his sacred kiss still 
lingered upon my forehead and gave me courage. 

Amy’s voice in the hall called my name. 
Without an instant’s pause I moved to the door 
and opened it. She stood in the gallery with 
the moonbeams tinting her hair and streaming 
over her white dress, so pure and unearthly in 
her loveliness, that I felt as if I had given en¬ 
trance to my better angel. 

“Mamma!” she said, in surprise. 

“I am here, my daughter,” I answered, in a 
firm voice. 

“Shut up in this room-” 

“Your father died here, Amy; it is sacred as 
a church! Como in, my child.” 

I drew her into the chamber, sat down, for 
my limbs began to tremble again, and drew her 
to my feet. 

“I came to tell you something,” she said. 

“There could be no more fitting place,” I 
replied. 

“Oh, mother!” she said, hiding her face in 
my dress, “you guess it already. Say it your- 
aolf and I fthall have more courage.” 

I must speak the words that shut a grave 
above my heart! Hush! hush! my husband’s 
death chamber held his child and me—that 


memory gave me strength. I bent toward her 
and whispered the words that she stopped her 
breath to hear. 

“You are willing, mother?” 

I was silent for a moment—I would not lie to 
my own soul. Could I do it? She repeated the 
question, and that time 1 said in truth, 

“I am willing. Amy, child, I give you not 
only my blessing, but that of your dead father!” 

She clung to me and wept, but I reassured 
her, and there we sat and talked for many mo¬ 
ments. She told me the whole of their little 
story. How long she had loved him, how much 
her aunt hod opposed his attentions, telling 
Amy that he would never marry any but a rich 
woman, and almost convincing her that it had 
been coquetry on his part. But be loved her, 
and she—oh! there was no need to speak—the 
wondrous beauty born suddenly in her face was 
answer enough. 

At last I felt her move restlessly in my 
arms. 

“I know,” I said, “he is waiting.” 

“Yes; and oh! mother, so anxious! He goes 
away to-morrow—this is his farewell night.” 

“Let him come here,” I said. “Amy, in this 
thing I must have your father’s help—I believe 
that in this room he is by my side.” 

She was subdued to Bilcnce, and, pressing a 
last kiss upon my forehead, she glided away. 
I was alone, but I did not allow myself to think. 
I prayed without ceasing—prayed while I heard 
that double tread upon the stairs, those mar- 
mured words without. 

The door opened, and, looking up, I eaw 
Harley Brooks and Amy standing before me, 
hand in hand. 

Yes, there was one pang—I will not deny 
it—thefo was a faintness like the faintness of 
death, but it passed, I could look up, could 
speak. 

I do not know what I said, but I gave my 
child to him, I felt the pressure of his lips upon 
my cheek. 

They stood beside me and told their hopes 
and plans. I listened, I found voice to answer; 
but oh! in any other place I must have fallen 
at their feet and cried out for a little mercy! 
That holy spot saved me—I beard and spoke— 
believe me, that however madly the poor human 
heart raged within, my soul was unstained a ad 
pure. 

“Now,” I said, at last, “we will go down 
stairs—I have almost frightened Amy.” 

But before we went, the child asked me to 
give them my blessing: I could not refuse! No* 
from my poor erring self did 1 offer that beno- 
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dicti0—in the name of her dead father I gave 
it—I knew that it was heard. 

While the/ still knelt at my feet there was a 
noise in the ball. I knew the tones—an angry 
altercation between Jael and my sister-in-law. 

Before any one could stfr, a step hurried 
through the passage, and Mrs. Quintard stood 
in the doorway, staring upon us with such an 
expression of malignity, that I felt as if an evil 
spirit had suddenly started up to darken the 
happiness of that young pair. 

“Beautiful!” she exclaimed, in a choking 
▼oice; “fine, upon my word! Saintly Jane per¬ 
forming a comedy! What does all this mean?” 
she continued, advancing into the room, and 
changing her tone to one of menace. “Just 
give an account of it, I say.” 

Amy and her lover rose. Brooks gave her a 
stern look, but did not speak. I saw the en¬ 
treaty in my child’s eyes—my own suffering, 
and her silent pleading made me strong. 

“I want to know what this means!” she re¬ 
peated, violently. 

“Amy has promised to be Harley Brooks’ 
wife!” I replied. 

I thought aunt Quintard would have burst a 
blood-vessel! She dashed up and down the 
chamber, fairly tearing her hair, and uttering 
such words as I never believed any woman 
could have spoken. I started in horror and 
grasped her arm. 

“Isabella,” I said, “your brother died in this 
room—at least remember that.” 

She turned on me like a tigress, but for once 
I forced her into silence. 

Brooks led Amy out of the apartment. She 
was crying bitterly, but did not give way. When 
they were gone, Mrs. Quintard made a terrible 
scene! There was no name too vile for her to 
call me, but I made little answer. 

At last, I made her see that she only com¬ 
pletely alienated herself from her niece by such 
conduct. She cursed her bitterly, but suddenly 
changed her tone. 

“Let it go,” said she, “I am disappointed; 
but Amy will have her way.” 

I caught the light in her eyes, and felt con- 
winced she was hatching some treachery. 

“I am going down,” she continued. “Oh! 
Jane, Jane, what a stupid fool you are!” 

I followed her into the parlor, whero Brooks 
sat comforting Amy. Aunt Quintard went up 
to them and took Amy’s hand. 

“Stop your noise,” said she, “you are two 
fools; Jane is worse. I’m an old dragon, but I 
won’t bite you.” 

They looked at her in surprise. 


“Yes, I say it! Blind as bats! You’ve no 
more business to be married than two children.” 

“But-” began Brooks. 

“Hold your tongue, I say!” she cried. “If 
you will get married, you will; I love Amy, I 
like you. I wanted a rich husband for her—I 
had an heiress for you; you prefer poverty to¬ 
gether—take it! Ten years from now I shall 
have my revenge—you’ll hate each other like 
poison! So be it.” 

“I think there is no danger,” returned 
Brooks, laughing in spite of his indignation 
at her odd manner. 

“Harley Brooks,” said she, coolly, “if you 
dispute me, I shall assert my relationship by 
boxing your ears. So you look forward to a 
three years’ engagement; I am glad you are 
not wholly lunatics! Now I can’t be romantic 
like that heavenly Jane; I’ve no blessing to 
give you, but I will be good-natured if you 
make me one promise.” 

“Anything reasonable,” said Harley. 

“Reasonable? When you have been married 
a year, you won’t expect that from any woman. 
I want this: I am old in spite of my paint—I 
had set my heart on having two years of youth 
in seeing Amy admired—you must needs upset 
that! As you can’t marry now, I want you to 
let your engagement remain a secret; Amy will 
go to town with me, you shall visit her, and we 
will all be comfortable. Do you promise?” 

They did promise and appeared satisfied. I 
promised also, but I trembled; there was an 
expression in Isabella Quintard’s face that made 
me shudder. 

“All very good,” said she. “Brooks, you 
may kiss my bonnet-string; you would rub the 
rouge off my face if you touched it. Jane, I am 
hungry—most elevated and ethereal of woman¬ 
kind, let mo have some supper, and dismiss 
romance for to-night.” 

.She had them both laughing; as for me, I 
was glad to get out of the room. In the hall I 
stumbled over Jael. 

“What are you doing here?” I asked. 

“Listening," she retorted. “ Hum! old woman 
gave up—may mean well—guess not! I’ll get 
supper. Go up stairs, you’re white as a ghost!” 

I allowed myself* no repose until late that 
night, when Brooks had gone and everybody 
had retired to their rooms. Even Amy went to 
bed at last, after coming into my chamber to 
tell me again of her love and gratitude. I sent 
her away satisfied, I am glad to remember that. 

All night I walked my chamber; sleep did 
not come near me. It was a strange thing in 
my experience a vigil like that; such hours 
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became familiar to me afterward, but then it $ of the sun, and, forcing my soul back fittp its 
seemed more unnatural than the wildest dream. J wanderings, prepared myself for the actual life 
I watched the stars out—watched the gray ^ which must go on as before. y 
dawn into the sky—caught the first ruddy tinge > (to bb continued.^ 


MY JEWELS. 

BY ANNA L. BOMAXNB. 


Test are sleeping now with arms enfolded, v 

81umber stealing o’er their fond carcase^, \ 

One with features fhlr and Grecian moulded, £ 

One with dimples sweet and goldeU tresses— j> 

Both with lips where smiles are playing s 

Like sunlight over rubies straying. 5; 

The robins out in the orchard sung \ 

Their greeting glad to the early Spring; ^ 

And the vine at my window its censers swnn& £ 

Winning the humming-bird's fleeting wing; 

All the air with song and fragrance rife, 

When these jewels were set in the crown of my life. 

And the May has come again since then 
With her record of “Love, Good-will,” 

Tracing it down with a golden pen 
On emerald vale, and purple hill; 

And the radiant maiden is now at hand, 

Whom the j>oet calleth the “Ruth of our landl” 

Tliere are colors rare in the forest wold, 

Where the Autumn beateth his softened chime; 

And the vine has turned to a ladder of gold, 

Up which the angels at even climb, 

Bearing healing to the air above, 

Lading with dews their wings of love. 


While I think of the brown eye’s lustrous gleam. 

That no art of painter can ever limn, 

That from under the silken lashes gleam. 

Till one dreams of the land where eyes grow not dim, 
And wonder if they will bo pure as now 
When beaming from under a manly brow. 

Will the love go out, and the heart grow cold 
That today is so pure and warm? 

The love be lost in the search for gold. 

The heart be chilled in the pitiless storm? 

Shall the glances that now so gladden ns all 
Ever in coldness or sorrow fall? 

^ What words shall pass the glowing portal 
\ Of the lips thai lie o’er the gleaming pearls? 
s Shall they burn with thoughts for ages immortal 
£ That spirits shall echo in other worlds? 

I And touch the depths of -the fount that thrills 
| To the pulsing beat of its living rills? 

^ He only who seeth the end may know 

I What the future hath in her bidden store; 

If my jewels in the City Above shall glow 
Ere their light hath gladdened the earthly shore; 

If their luster’ll be dimmed, or luster be given 
In the race through which each soul hath striven. 


AUTUMNAL DAYS. 

BY LILIAS K- 


In Autumn, when the days were fkir, 

Amid the glowing woods we strayed; 

Maude wore pale asters in her hair— 

With bright-hned leaves her Angers played; 
Maude I unto me thou wert so dear 
I deemed life’s Summer-time drew near I 

Leaves of rich crimson, orange, brown, 

% She gathered in that happy walk; 

And wove them in a gorgeous crown, 

’Mid low, sweet laughs, and sweeter talk; 

I scarce could answer back a word, 

Her presence such deep feeling stirred! 

MSOl* kneeling with a queenly grace, 

Bode place the crown upon her brow; 

And I, while gazing on her face, 

To her, my qneen, did fealty vow; 

No coronal of Jewels rare 

E’er graced a brow more pure and fkir! 


Cathedral-like the dim wood seemed; 

The trees, on high, proud arches flung; 

The filter'd sunlight richly gleamed 
Where bright leaf-banners trailing hung; 
From wind-tlirill’d pines pealed chant and lay, 
On this, Maude’s coronation day! 

Hand clasp’d in hand we wander’d long. 

The dry leaves rustling ’neath oar tread: 
Maude's low words sweet as some dear song. 
While shyly drdoped her leaf-crowned head; 
We promised we would ramble here 
Together in each coming year. 

’TIs Autumn now—the days are fair— 

The ground is strewn with frost-flecked leaves; 
But Maude no longer for her hair 
A radiant coronet enwreathes; 

Alone I wonder, sad and alow, 

Dreaming of one short year ago— 

’Mid angels, Monde, know’st thou my woe? 
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BT BHMA B. BIPLET. 

Brides are lovely, as a matter of coarse, and \ They were thriving farmer-folk, living in great 
Marian Brantford, on her wedding day, was no ^ plenty and comfort on their broad acres; Marian 
exception to the general rule. A slender, fair- j had passed much time with them as a child, and 
haired little thing, she seemed almost & child J they were very fond of her, and sincerely re- 
by the side of the tall, dark bridegroom; and as \ joiced to welcome her in her new capacity. On 


her blue eyes looked up at him, now and then, J 
with an expression of tender love and exceeding $ 
reverence, poetical bystanders, if any such there ^ 
were, might have recalled the old similitudes \ 
of the vine and the oak, so strong and “self- > 
poised 5 ’ was he, so timid and clinging the new- \ 
made wife. < 

The guests, as they partook of cake and wine, $ 
and surveyed with leisurely criticism all the pre- $ 
parations made for the occasion, thought within \ 
themselves, and even remarked to each other, 5 
what a capital match this was. For Mr. Ken- \ 
drill's praise was in everybody’s mouth—a young s 
man of such excellent business talent, and so | 
much weight of character—a religious man, s 
withal, and so consistent and exemplary in $ 
every relation of life. It was really not to be ^ 
expected that Marian—a good child enough, ^ 
but rather gay and trifling—should have made $ 
so wise and suitable a choice; particularly when j; 
you took into account the fact that she would s 
be an heiress one of these days. Such girls are $ 
commonly marked by fate as the prey of de-* 
signing men; it is very rarely that one of themjj 
has Marian’s good fortune. 

Similar ideas passed through the parents’^ 
minds. There was a certain handsome, grace- ^ 
less Eugene, who had given them a good deal > 
of uneasiness during the past year; it was the$ 
greatest relief when their little girl, who seemed i> 
at one time so fascinated by his brilliant quali- 5 
ties, began to lend her serious attention to Mr. I 
Kendall’s grave and quiet wooing. No satis- \ 
faction could be greater than theirs when she 
accepted him; their child’s future had been a $ 
matter of the deepest solicitude with them, s 
and in her attachment to one, of such desirable i; 
character, they considered her happiness as ^ 
secured. ^ 

Thero was a wedding-journey; the ceremony * 
would hardly have been legal without that na- < 
tural sequence; and in the course of it the S 
young couple spent a few days with some rela- s 
tires* of Marian—Mr. Watson and his family. $ 


the young husband they were disposed to look 
kindly for her sake; yet a something in his 
manner did not commend itself ta their liking. 

“Little lady,” said her uncle to Marian, one 
morning, “you’ll have a new leaf to turn over, 
I see clearly. You’ve always been a sort of 
princess at home, ordering all things according 
to your fancy; but now it’s going to be your 
turn to ‘stand round.’ ” 

“Do you think so?” she answered, lightly. 
“Well, it will do me no harm, probably. I was 
getting quite spoiled.” 

“You’ll not be spoiled in that way any longer,” 
said the old man, bluntly. “When this chap 
heard you promise to obey, he made sure in his 
own mind that he’d teach you to do it, whatever 
became of the love and honor.” 

“For shame, uncle Seth!” cried Marian, 
laughing. “To call Frederic a ‘chap.’ I de¬ 
clare I’ll tell him the very instant he comes in. 
And as for obeying him, I’m sure I only wish 
to know what he requires of me—ho will never 
ask anything but what is just and reasonable.” 

“Well, I hopo he won’t,” said her uncle, 
kindly. “If he docs, it will be misusing the 
best-hearted little girl in the country.” And 
so the subject was dropped. 

“Why, father,” said good Mrs. Watson, the 
moment they were alone, “I was astonished at 
you. You hadn’t ought to try to set Marian 
against her husband.” 

“It came out afore I thought,” he answered. 
“But I’ve no patience with him. He domineers 
that poor child already in a way I shouldn’t 
dare to try on you to this day, old lady.” 

“Oh! that’s because you arc so well-taught; 
I haven’t had the training of you these forty 
years for nothing. Bat I think you fancy mat¬ 
ters are worse than they are.” 

“Not a bit of it. Straws show which way the 
wind blows. Now yesterday, Marian had quite 
set her heart on going out in the lot to pick 
strawberries, just as she used when she was a 
little thing, years ago. And then up spanks 
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my lord, all anxiety that that new cravat should 
be hemmed, so that ho could wear it to neighbor 
Taylor’s to tea. Marian gives up the straw¬ 
berries and stays at homo to fix it for him—and 
then, by George! the scamp doesn’t wear it after 
all.” 

“But that was only a trifle-” 

“I know it. Most things are trifles. And 
here again this morning, you know, there was 
talk of her riding over to the gypsum quarry 
with John ; Marian thought it was settled, and 
she and Levina came in, all ready to go down 
and see old Nancy, who used to make so much 
of her when she was a child. So then, what 
must he say but that he was sorry she was 
going, for he’d given up his own ride so that 
he could have a quiet morning reading to her? 
Off came Marian’s bonnet at once, and down 
she sat to enjoy his society.” 

“Well, didn’t she have it?” 

“For half an hour, maybe. Then he grew 
tired and went off about bis own business, or 
pleasure. I see it all plain enough; anything 
she cares for, he will oppose; and expect her 
to give up her wishes to his, reasonable or not. 
She is all submission and affection now, but 
there’s no telling how long it will last; not a 
great while, if she has much spirit.” 

“Now, father,” said his wife, remonstrating, 
“I must say I think you see the worst side. 
I’m sure he’s a good, pious young man; he put 
a bill in the plate on Sunday at collection; and 
he made most an excellent prayer at the con¬ 
ference meeting.” 

“Good praying docs very well,” persisted Mr. 
Watson; “but good practice is better. They’ve 
been married three weeks now; see how things 
stand in three years.” 

On their returfi to the city everything was 
handsomely arranged for the reception of the 
young pair. Marian was the only child of her 
parents; their house was large; their hearts on 
the same plan; both were sufficiently roomy to 
take in the new son. The best chamber was 
refurnished for^the children;” every provision 
made for their comfort and convenience, and 
they were received with open arms. 

For a time, all went on very smoothly and 
pleasantly. Mr. Kendall asked a blessing at 
the table—as it was very right he should do; 
though before his coming the ceremony had 
never been practiced. He also established 
family prayers, which were a great comfort 
Jlo Mrs. Brantford. She had been a religious 
woman for years, and had felt very deeply her 
husband’s lack of sympathy in her best feel¬ 
ings; she indulged a ^trong hope that Mr. 


; Brantford, who occasionally waited for the ex- 
: ercise, instead of going directly from brsQftfast 
l to business, would eventually come to take the 
! proper interest in these important matters. As 

> for Marian, she listened to Frederic’s eloquent 
» petitions with such faith in his excellence; such 
| a desire to be able to feel with him in this as 
J on every other subject! 

; Yet in time 6ome human defects began to 
5 show themselves, even to the eye of the affee- 
5 tionate and admiring mother. 

; “Seems to me,” remarked Mr. Kendall, as he 
J sat very much at his ease in dressing-gown and 
\ slippers, “that there’s a tremendous draught 
S here—oh! it's that door on the crack. Marian, 
s just close it, will you?” And Marian lays aside 
5 her work and rises with alacrity to obey the re- 
j quest. 

> “And now, as you are up, if you’ll hand 
me that volume from the sido*table”—and she 
orosses the room and gets it for him. Scarcely 
is she seated when be exclaims, “This isn't 
what I wanted, after all; I remember now; I 
was reading up in our own room before dinner 
and left the book oil the dressing bureau.” A 
look at the ever-ready Marian, and she trips up 
stairs and is back again in a moment wiih the 
desired article. 

Little scenes of this sort happened a great 
many times before they were noticed; but the 
mother’s attention once directed to them, she 
found it very hard to make allowances. She 
supposed it was only thoughtlessness, to be 
sure; but it was not the way in which her hue- 
band had ever treated her—to make her wait 
on him as constantly as a mother on a child. 
It would not be quite as vexing if he ever 
seemed to think of reciprocating these little 
attentions, but that idea never occurred to his 
mind. 

Marian was very domestic in her tastes; an 
evening in their own parlor, Frederic and papa 
reading the news and vouchsafing an occa¬ 
sional word; mamma and herself bnsy with 
some pretty work or other, was very pleasant 
and acceptable to her. Still she was youn& 
and felt an occasional “drawing” toward other 
scenes. 

“Now, Frederic,” she said, on one occasion, 
“remember we go to the Dwights to-morrow 
night. Helen is there, and I have promised 
that we will spend tho evening.” 

“It will bo quite impossible, Marian. There 
is a meeting in behalf of the Turkish Mission** 
and Mr. Abenfeldt, a returned missionary, is te 
address it—I could not stay away on any ac¬ 
count.” 
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Marian, much disappointed, did not venture \ his sensitive conscience wouldn’t let him talc* 
a remonstrance; but Mr. Brantford, unfortu- \ her there. How glad we were,” he continued, 
nately, had noticed the request and the reply, s “when she gave up Eugene Saunders! How 
“I don’t pretend to be a judge of such mat- | fortunate we thought she was in getting such 
ters,” he remarked; “but I think you might be s an exemplary husband! But confound me, if I 
as much in the way of duty, Frederic, in giving j wouldn’t rather have a son-in-law with two or 
your wife this little pleasure as if you attended \ three respectably sized vices than such a selfish 
the meeting.” | saint as this one.” 

Mr. Kendall turned very pale as was his wont £ “Don’t speak in that way, my dear,” said his 
when displeased. “I do not,” he said, “admit l wife, gravely. “Frederic’s religion is not to 
of any interference in questions of this sort—I \ blame—only the want of a practical application 
am the best judge of my duty. It would, per- J of it. I don’t want him to be less interested in 
haps, be too much to expect, sir, that you | such things, but only a little more thoughtful 
should sympathize in my views.” \ about common affairs.” 

This was certainly a good place to stop all > “I have nothing to say against religion,” Mr. 
discussion; but Marian’s father was vexed with \ Brantford answered her. “I’ve seen it working 
his cool refusal of her request, and further an- £ in you, Janet, these many years, and I respect 
gered by the assumption of superior excellence \ it. But it’s something like this, you see: her* 
contained in the last remark. j am I—I don’t pretend to any goodness what- 

“It appears to me,” he said, sarcastically, i ever—and yet I wouldn’t feel myself justified, 
“that these can be dissipated in religious mat- { even according to my standard, in doing things 
ters as well as in worldly ones. A man who ji which he does perpetually. And then he set* 
gives three or four evenings of every week to \ up, after all that, to be so much holier, and 
a prayer-meeting here and a mission concert \ treats me as if I was one altogether out of the 
there, is about as useless to h!s family, for all 5 pale.” 

purposes of companionship or domesticity, as \ “It isn’t pleasant, I admit,” said the mother, 
if he were at his club, or the theatre, or opera.” * “But anything is better than open disagree- 
“I regret,” answered Frederic, gravely, “that s ment. That can do no good; it will only make 
you cannot see the difference.” . \ matters worse in every way. Now pray, James, 

A very unpleasant pause ensued. Often as £ do be careful; let all this pass, if it will. Don’t 
the father and mother had observed in Frederic s take any further notice.” 
a certain indifference to Marian’s pleasures, > This plan might have succeeded if Mr. Ken- 
they had seldom spoken of it, even to each < dall bad chosen to allow it. But he felt a vin- 
other, and never to their child. The present 5 dication of his own dignity essential; it was 
blunt statement of truth, coming so unex- \ necessary to prove to the father-imdaw that he 
pectedly, was almost stunning. Marian’s look | allowed no meddling in his domestic affairs, and 
of distressed appeal so wrought on her father i should pursue his own course regardless of it. 
that he resumed his paper in silence; and Mr. > “Shall you go to the Dwights this evening?” 
Kendall said no more, though his countenance j he asked Marian, at the breakfast-table, 
wore a look his wife had learned to know only \ “Why, yes, if you come home in time, I shall 
too well. In ordinary cases we should call it l be very glad to,” she answered, somewhat sur- 
sulkmess; but with him we suppose it must be \ prised. 

termed a dignified sense of injury received. < “I believe I have already explained the na- 
When tho evening was over, and the married l ture of my engagement,” he said, helping hira- 
pairs were alone again, a good deal of remon- > self to toast. “But I presume your father will 
strance and explanation took place. Tho mother $ accompany you.” 

was very sorry that anything had been said, 5 “I shall do no such thing,” said Mr. Brant- 
though she admitted that it was trying when \ ford, hastily. “I went out with her before she 
Frederic so entirely refused to give up his own < was married; it was my place then; it is yours 
plans in any degree. > now.” 

“Trying! I fancy it is!” said Mr.Brantford, j Surprise, not unmixed with disdain, at this 
“ If it was the first time, or the fortieth, I should s burst of petulance, expressed itself on Mr. 
have nothing to say about it. But it is always \ Kendall’s face. 

the case—a party, or a concert, or any other j “Very well,” he responded, placidly; “Marian 
little enjoyment that Marian proposes, is sure s can make her visit in the day time then.” And, 
to be impossible in some fashion. As for the $ having thus asserted his independence of conr 
opera, which she used to be so fond of, of course < trol, he proceeded, so soon as breakfast was 
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over, to the performance of family worship, for 
which Mr. Brantford did not tarry. 

Marian departed on her visit in the day time, 
as had been so kindly suggested; but she did 
not come home before dark. She had not made 
her appearance when Mr. Kendall returned from 
his meeting and inquired for her. 

“What in the world can keep her till this 
hour?” he asked, rather impatiently 

“They are old friends, you know,” observed 
her mother; “and she has not been there for 
some time. Helen and she have a deal to talk 
about, I presume.” 

“I wish she would come,” was his only reply. 
In truth, he felt lost without her; she was at 
home so constantly. It never occurred to him 
that his frequent absences might be equally 
unpleasant to her. 

Between eleven and twelve there was a ring 
at the door, and she came in, rosy and smiling. 

“How bright you look, child!” said her 
father. “Did you have a pleasant visit?” 

“Qh! delightful!” she answered. “Helen is 
to be married next month, and has come to 
town for her trousseau. She had such lovely 
things to show me. Now, you needn’t look so 
disdainful, papa; you admire pretty dresses 
and ornaments as much ns any one. Then we 
went into the nursery and spent an hour with 
the children. Mrs. Dwight has the sweetest 
baby you ever saw. And at dinner time, when 
Mr. Dwight came home, he brought Henry 
Miller with him. It was really pleasant to see 
him again; it is such an age since we have met 
And in the evening we all went to the Academy 
together: Lagrange sang deliciously; I don’t 
believe we ever had such a prtma donna before, 
or ever will have again; I quite regretted having 
lost her singing this winter—not that it is of 
any consequence, after all,” she added, hur¬ 
riedly. “Oh, yes, it was a very nice evening; 
I only needed you, Frederic, to make it perfect.” 

“Thank you,” he said, coldly. “I don’t sup¬ 
pose I was missed.” 

Marian looked disconcerted, and her father 
observed: “ You were enjoying yourself in your 
own fashion, you know.” 

“The Dwights saw you home, I suppose?” 
Frederic presently remarked. 

“No; I parted from them at the door of the 
Academy—Henry was my escort.” 

Gloom settled on Mr. Kendall’s brow; nor did 
any of Marian’s little efforts dispel it. In vain 
•he directed her conversation to him, narrated 
various incidents of the day, told how much 
they had wished ho were present, etc., etc.—he 
■oondnterrupted her with the statement that it 


$ was late, and he was weary and would say 
i good-night. She followed at once. 

^ “And now, I suppose,” said her father, look- 
\ ing after her, “she will have to take a curtain 

i * lecture from her amiable lord.” 

The surmise was not very far out of the way. 
Frederic did not, indeed, manifest any temper— 
l men of his stamp never do—but his maimer 
l was very quiet and cold: to all Marian’s re- 
l marks he returned brief, reserved answers or 
none at alL 

5 “Have I done anything to displease you, 
| dear?” she said, at length. 

< “You can ask yourself, Marian, whether it is 
> pleasant to find my wife so delighted, away from 
S home—away from me—in the society of an old 
| lover.” 

j “Why, what an idea!” said Marian, aston* 
> ished. “Henry was never a lover of mine; 
j nothing but a very good friend.” 

I “I do not approve of married women having 
friendships with young men,” said Mr. Kendall, 
sneeringly. “The regard of their husbands 
j ought to content them.” 

I Just the least little spark of indignation 
| woke in the young wife at these words. 

| “ I think you are very unjust—very unkind," 

\ she said, and then paused, amazed at her own 
\ audacity. 

| “Pray, go on, Mrs. Kendall,” spoke her in¬ 
jured partner. “If you are at a loss forepi* 
< thets, your father can doubtless supply you Jt 
s “Do not bring him into our difficulties, if we 
5 are to have any,” she said. “He means only 
\ what is kind to me, I am certain of that.” 

| “I presume so—and for that cause under- 
$ takes to dictate to me. I think, Marian, we 
^ shall be best apart—your parents and L It 
| will be much more comfortable for us to have a 
\ separate establishment. I have long thought 
i so; I am convinced of it now.” 

This was a thunder-stroke to Marian. “Ohl 
$ Frederic,” she said, beseechingly, “you would 
\ not take me away from home?” 

I “A wife’s home is where her husband is. 
\‘For this cause shall a man leave’—at least, I 
5 mean—well, it’s the same thing—applies both 

1 I ways. If you did not feel willing to leave yoar 
parents for me, you should never have married 
me.” 

“But where Is the necessity of making sach 
a choice?” asked Marian. “If you were going 
> away—or if there were any good reason why 
\ we should not stay here, it would be different 
But there is no cause for oar removal; I am 
their only child; such a thing would be a great 
affliction to them.” 
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“They would soon get over it; you would be $ He felt, however, that it was an excellent rod 
in the same city, and would see them frequently. ^ to keep in pickle for his offending father-in-law, 
It would be much the best for all parties.” \ and occasionally took it out and flourished it 
Marian burst into tears. Most men, on seeing J when that gentleman stood in need of castiga- 
a pretty, affectionate little wife so grieved, would tion. This was not frequently, however; the 
feel an irresistible impulse to kiss her and make \ whole house before long grew to understand 
up, even if she had been in fault. No such ten- $ that nothing was to be gained by a contention 
der promptings overcame Mr. Kendall—no, in- ^ with Frederic. 

deed. When you quarrel with people of that So a year or two passed away. Mr. Kendall’s 
sort, you never will be reconciled unless you ^ praise was in all the churches; so constant at 
take every single step yourself. Walk up to \ meetings, so liberal to every cause, so lavish of 
him, my dear, if you are his love or his wife, s time and influence in each good work. At home, 
for he never will come to you; kneel at his feet, i; his wife had become a silent, thoughtful woipan, 
and own yourself the most guilty sinner against ^ very unlike the gay Marian of old. He was 
him; clasp his unwilling arms about your neck, s Lord Paramount; everything, ordered with the 
and be exceeding thankful if he allows them to ^ strictest reference to his comfort and conve- 
remain there. <; nicnce. Dainty dishes were made for him aside 

On the present occasion, Mr. Kendall proved ^ from the family; his meals must be prepared in 
conclusively that he was the most injured and !; a different manner, served in a different fashion 
forbearing of mankind—insulted by his father- < from the rest; and since the cook objected to so 
in-law and neglected by his wife, who forgot \ much extra labor, Marian must burn her face 
him in scenes of gayety, and dissipation, and ij over the range, and tire herself with needless 
the society of other men. Such a course must \ work to satisfy him. Yet, spite of all that could 
end in discredit—domestic misery—perhaps in £ be done, he was not entirely suited; there were 
infamy. Poor Marian, quite overcome by the ij some visitors at the house of whom he disap- 
fearful picture, could only profess her penitence \ proved; some customs pursued which did not 
and make promises for the future. jj entirely please him. Reflecting on these things 

“I never wish to go anywhere without you, ^ with that frequency and persistence which he 
Frederic,” she said. “But you are always so gave to his own personal comforts and discom- 
occupied, you know; and indeed, I sometimes $ forts, he arrived at the conclusion, that, spite 
feel a little dull, staying at home so constantly. ^ of the additional expense, he should prefer to 
But I will never go out alone, now that you have $ have a house of his own and order all things in 
told me your feelings about it.” ij it. He anxiously sought an occasion, and it ere 

“Why need you stay at home so constantly?” ^ long presented itself, 
he asked, with calm superiority. “Why not be $ When Marian had been three years a wife 
interested in the things that interest me?” ^ she became a mother. This event caused the 
“I do go with you sometimes,” she pleaded, $ greatest joy to every member of the family, ex¬ 
in excuse. s cept the father of the new-born babe, who fore- 

“ But why not often ?—why not always? What ? saw in it endless trouble, and distraction of the- 
hinders that you should take in such scenes the < mother’s care from himself. As Marian re- 
same pleasure that I do?” £ covered and her nurse was about to leave, the 

She was silent, conscience-struck; why, in- \ question of a maid for the child came up. 
deed, except that she was a stranger to true s “I do not see the necessity of keeping one,” 
piety, while Frederic had long possessed it? I Mr. Kendall observed. 

She did not know—perhaps Mr. Kendall him- | “There is a necessity, Frederic,” said Mrs. 
self had never suspected—how much of hii in- \ Brantford. “Marian is not strong enough to 
difference to what he called “the world,” was \ take the care of that heavy baby.” 
due to a hard, prosaic nature, that cared nothing $ “She will get stronger, I presume, as time 
for beautiful sights or sweet sounds; nor how \ goes on,” Mr. Kendall coolly responded, 
great a share of his interest in various meetings j “And if she does, I do not see the need of 
and religious movements of the day, lay in the $ her being tied up to a child when you are abund- 
fact that in such scenes he was always a con- j: antly able to afford her the help she wants,” 
spicuous personage, reverenced and looked up to. $ spoke Mr. Brantford, indignantly. 

The project of a separate establishment was “My own mother,” Frederic calmly pursued, 
dropped for the present; Mr. Kendall was too jj “took the entire charge of her children, besides 
thoroughly alive to the economical and other \ having the cares of keeping house; nor did she 
advantages of his position to urge the matter. S consider herself a drudge in doing so.” 

Yol. XL.—7 
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Mrs. Brantford was always ready to pour * much of a few dollars, I will pay for a nurse 
oil on the waters. “Probably,” said she, «: for your child-” 

“your mother was a strong and healthy^ “Mr. Brantford,” replied Frederic, quite im- 
woman. Marian has always been delicate, $ perturbably, “you will do no such thing. In 
and she does not got up very well from her ^ future you shall have no opportunity to re- 
confinement.” s proach me with your bounty. I will remove 

“That will all go off in a few weeks; I really $ my wife and child from your house to-morrow.” 
Bhould not feel myself justified in incurring such J All remonstrance and entreaty were wasted, 
an expense. It would be unwarrantable extra- $ and Mr. Kendall set up his own establishment, 
vagance. $ governed according to his own ideas. Some 

No use in trying to holdback the father now; 5 women would have understood how to manage 
he glared terribly over his spectacles at the $ him, and, standing up for their own rights, 
offender. “I should have supposed,” he said, $ made themselves respected. Marian, gentle and 
“that if we made no objection to the additional s yielding, only knew how to submit; and did it 
trouble and expense in the family, you would j with sweetness, if sometimes sadly. She is old 
have the grace to be silent about the pittance I; for her years; faded and worn; her health, too, 
you were called on to pay. If you had no re- s is not very strong; but she keeps about, and is 
gard for your wife’s comfort, I should think jj very watchful over Mr. Kendall’s comfort, 
shame would keep you still. Oh! you needn’t \ He is robust enough, and highly thought of 
look at me, Janet!—I know what I am saying, s as ever. Only a week or two ago he gave, we 
and I mean it. I should think after the years \ can’t say how many, hundreds to the Tract 
you have lived in this house—at our cost, l Society. And everybody but her parents—and 

sir-” Ho almost broke down, quite choked s perhaps herself—still considers that Marian 

by his indignation. “But since you think so < Brantford made a most fobtunatk match. 


STANZAS. 


BY 2JELLIE NORTON. 


Oh! could I blot from life’s dark page > 

The mournful mem’ry of the past; $ 

Oh! could forgetfulness assuage £ 

The griefs that on my heart are cast; ;» 

Oh! could oblivion’s darkened tide ^ 

In ceaseless torrents onward roll, £ 

Till its dark waves forever hide ^ 

The anguish of my burdened soul I 

• On the dark billows of despair !; 

My heart like some lone wreck is tossed; > 

'O'etburdcned with its freight of care, s 

And Hope, my soul’s frail anchor, lost; 


I sink beneath the surging tide— 

Kind Parent, wilt thou hear and save? 

Oh! wilt thou deign to be my guide. 

And shield my soul from sorrow’s wave? 

Hear, Father 1 in this trying hour— 

Stay this wild warfhre in my broast; 

Send some faint hope whose soothing power 
Shall gently calm my heart to rest! 

But if it be Thy Sovereign Will 
Thus to obscure my noonday sun. 

Oh! bid my murmuring heart “be still,* 
And meekly say, M Thy will bo dons I” 


WHO CAN COMPETE WITH ALMIGHTF POWER? 

BT MARGARET LEE RVTENBVR. 


Can man with all his dreams of skill, 
His architectural power. 

Cause e’cu one gleam of light to fall 
Upon an opening flower? 

Give tincture to the finest blado 
Of verdant grass that grows. 

Bear on the streamlet In its course, 
Or spread the fragrant rose? 

Erect the grand, stupendous pile 
Of mountains towering high, 


I As if they thin would rest a brow 

Upon the asnre sky? 

Can be control the waving sea, 

Hush the loud thunder-tone. 

Or stay the vivid flash that plays 
£rom Heaven’s eternal sous? 
ji Ah, not but mortal we appear, 

j* , And human each design, 

| We and our deeds, oh 1 God, how vain 

' Compared to thee and thine! 
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MY FIRST AND LAST DIAMONDS. 


BT ELLEN ASHTON. 


We had been married for several years. We ? 
owned a pretty house, had a pleasant circle of \ 
friends, and enjoyed a social position quite s 
equal to our moderate desires. My husband j 
was kind and thoughtful for my comfort. I i 
had two sweet children. There was everything ^ 
to make me happy. Yet, strange to say, I was ;> 
not happy. \ 

From a child I had longed to be the possessor \ 
of diamonds. I never saw a lady, with hand- \ 
some diamonds, that I did not covet them. I i 
resolved never to marry unless my husband * 
should be rich enough to give me diamonds. 5 
That, at last, I broke this resolution, is not * 
wonderful; for who ever did marry exactly the \ 
kind of person they had determined on? For S 
awhile I forgot my longing for diamonds. But < 
the desire came back, in the end, and made ;> 
me again unhappy. When, at a party, I met J 
Mrs. Hope, I could do nothing but look at her ^ 
magnificent solitaire ear-rings. \ 

At last my husband discovered my weakness, \ 
and tried to laugh me out of it. ^ 

“I did not know you were so silly, Ellen,” | 
he said. “ All the diamonds in the world would £ 
not make me love you more.” * 

“But others would. A woman’s social posi- \ 
tion depends a good deal on her dress and $ 
jewels.” \ 

“Not with people of sense.” \ 

“Everybody looks up to.Mrs. Hope.” j 

“Mrs. Hope is a sterling woman, apart from ^ 
her diamonds.” $ 

“But then they are so beautiful.” \ 

“I do not think them beautiful. It is as 
barbaric taste. It is among the half-civilized $ 
Orientals that diamonds are most highly valued. \ 
Nor is it the showy, vulgar taste of the Easterns s 
that is alone to blame. You must recollect, * 
that, in such disturbed countries as Asia, it is $ 


prudent to have some of your riches in property $ 
that you can hide in a small compass.” ^ 

“Then, why wouldn’t it be wise to invest in \ 
a few diamonds even here? You say that com- ^ 
mercial panics will always happen in this ^ 
country. If ever disaster should overtake us, $ 
a few diamonds, saved from the wreck, might i* 
■tart us again in life.” £ 

My husband laughed. $ 


“You are a skillful advocate,” he said, “and 
since your heart is set on the diamonds, you 
shall have some. But if ever you are reduced 
to sell them, my dear, you’ll find they will have 
been but a poor investment.” 

“Diamonds will always bring nearly what 
they cost.” 

“So you ladies say; so jewelers tell you. 
But it’s a great mistake. We always like to 
have some palliative for conscience, when we 
are about to commit an extravagance; and the 
cry that diamonds are always worth nearly 
their cost is one of them.” 

No more was said about the diamonds on 
that occasion, but a few days later my husband 
brought home a finger-ring and two ear-rings, 
each a large solitaire. I was delighted. I had 
not expected such a handsome gift. I lost no 
time in displaying my new acquisition, and my 
pleasure was heightened, when Mrs. Hope, who 
knew what diamonds were, if anybody did, pro¬ 
nounced them of the purest water and faultless 
in shape. 

“She says they are real Golconda gems,” I 
prattled to my husband, in the exuberance of 
my heart, “and you know such are tho best.” 

“Ah!” he said, apparently very little in¬ 
terested, and hardly looking up from the news¬ 
paper. 

“Yes; and they can only be had, now, by 
buying up diamonds from decayed families in 
Europe, for the mines are no longer worked.” 

My husband glanced at me and began to 
smile. 

“How knowing you are in diamonds already, 
Ellen!” he said. 

For about a year I wore my diamonds on 
every suitable occasion. Indeed, I wore them 
sometimes, I am afraid, on occasions which 
were not suitable. But after awhile I got ac¬ 
customed even to diamonds. I did not think 
half as much of them as when they first came 
home. I even went out to evening parties, now 
and then, without them. 

“Why haven’t you your diamonds to-night?” 
said my husband, on one of these occasions. 

“Oh! I’m tired of wearing them always.” 

“ Humph!” And that was all he said. 

After all, too, my diamonds, handsome as 
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they were, were outshone by the diamonds of, 
several of my acquaintance. Mrs. Walters had, 5 
not only ear-rings, but a breast-pin. Mrs. Hope J 
had all of these, and a bracelet and necklace j 
besides. I knew it was impossible for me ever J 
to get diamonds like Mrs. Hope, whose husband j 
was worth a million. So, very soon, in spite of 5 
my diamonds, I was no happier than before. j 
Meantime the crisis of ’57 came on. I had \ 
seen my husband’s face clouded, for several j 
weeks, and knew that his business was not $ 
going on as favorably as he wished, but I had \ 
no idea of the truth, till he came home, one \ 
night, and told me that we were ruined. | 

“It is hard,” he said, when we could talk the j 
matter over more calmly, “after working for j 
twenty years, and feeling that one is getting S 
old, to have to begin life anew. But there is \ 
nothing else to be done. So many of my \ 
debtors have failed, that I am utterly insolvent. ; 
I shall make an assignment and then go out > 
next.” \ 

I now bethought myself of my diamonds. I \ 
cried, exultingly, that the sale of them would j 
give us enough, perhaps, to begin life anew. \ 
He smiled sadly, and I said no more. But I \ 
resolved to cure his incredulity, by showing j 
him how large a sum I could sell them for. It j 
was a slight sacrifice, after all, I found, to part J 
with them. Use had rendered them common. 

Early the next day I went to a jeweler to j 
dispose of them. But the price he offered < 
staggered me, it was so small. 

“I thought,” I said, in dismay, “that dia¬ 
monds were always worth nearly what they 
cost.” 

“In ordinary times, madam,” he said, blandly, 
“but not now. Nobody has any money to buy 
diamonds in a crisis like this. If I purchase 
them, I must hold them for years. Perhaps I 
may even have to send them abroad.” 

I tried several other establishments, and re¬ 
ceived the same answer as to the value of my 


diamonds. Few would buy them at all. They 
had, they said, as many diamonds on hand as 
they wanted. They would rather sell than buy. 

It was with tears of mortification, not with 
the proud exultation I had expected, that I put 
the money I had received for my diamonds into 
my husband’s hands and told him my story. 

“ It is not the last disappointment about them 
you will have to bear, Ellen,” he said, drawing 
me down to him and kissing me. “I heard, to¬ 
day, that people were talking of your diamonds. 
They were much handsomer than yon ever ought 
to have worn, it was said, considering the style 
of your dress generally; and now it seemed 
that they had been bought with the money of 
other people. Bo not cry as if your heart 
would break, darling. I tell you, because yon 
will hear it from others, and I should rather 
you should hear it from me first. It is the way 
people always talk. I thought, when I gave 
you the diamonds, that I could well afford them. 
You see I am as much to blame as you.” 

I threw the money on the floor and stamped 
on it. I had never, since I was a chHd, been in 
such a passion. 

“ I will not take a cent of it. Give it back 
to your creditors,” I cried. “Wbat! shall 
people dare to say I wear things that are not 
my own?” 

“That is exactly the dispftsition I should 
have advised you to make of the money,” said 
my husband, taking no further notice of my 
anger. I left the room, heartily ashamed of 
my outburst, and had a good cry alone in my 
chamber. But from that day to this my hus¬ 
band never alluded to the subject. 

We are now living on a prairie-farm. We 
live, as yet, plainly. But those who have stood 
face to face with poverty, are thankful even for 
bread to eat. It is only when we are prosperous 
that we have time to long for the mere vanities 
of life. I am too busy now, I may add, too 
happy, even to think of diamonds. 


THE LOVER’S APPEAL. 


BY AOLAU9 FORRESTIB. 


8vm are thy charming smiles, my lovely maid, $ 
Sweet as the flowers in bloom of Spring arrayed; 

Those charming smiles thy beanteons face adorn, s 
As May's white blossoms gaily deck the thorn. ^ 

Then why, when mild good nature basking lies jl 

’Midst the soft radiance of thy melting eyes— i 

When my fond tongue would strive thy heart to move, \ 
And tone its tones to every note of love; % 


Why do those smiles their native soil disown, 

And, changed their movements, kill me in a frowst 

Yet, is it true, or is It dark despair 

That foars you’re cruel while it owns you tor? 

Oh t speak, dear maiden, speak my certain toe— 
Thy love enrapturing, or thy constant bate! 

If death’s dire sentence bangs upon thy tongas. 
E’en death were better than suspense so long 1 
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CHAPTER I. £ purported to be a representation of old Noll 

On the afternoon of September the fourth, < himself, 'with the words written underneath: 


1651, a considerable stir was manifest in the $ 

usually quiet little Tillage of -, on the i; 

western borders of Warwickshire. Something s 
of importance had certainly occurred, for the $ 
people gathered around in knots and were all ^ 
busily engaged in earnest conversation. Some i> 
had very long faces, whilst others were in high :> 
glee and gave vent to their feelings in loud ^ 
shouts and huzzahs. The latter were evidently $ 
the predominant party; indeed, the sorrowful-$ 
looking ones only numbered a dozen or so, and 
rather kept themselves out of the way as soon ji 
as they learned the news which had brought $ 
them forth from their dwellings. ^ 

The intelligence so full of interest to these $ 
good people, and which affected them thus in ^ 
different ways, was, in sum and substance, this: J 
John Bradley, the son of the landlord of “The i> 
Cromwell Arms,” had just arrived from the j; 
neighboring shire, bringing word of a terrible 5 
battle, which had been fought near the town of | 
Worcester, between the King's troops and the ^ 
Roundheads, in which engagement the former l 
had been entirely routed. The largest group l 
of talkers was assembled before the portal of ^ 
the inn, where young Bradley himself held ^ 
forth to the crowd, and vainly endeavored to jj 
answer all the questions that were put to him. $ 
Old landlord Bradley stood by, silently smok- { 
ing his pipe, and listening, with a heavy heart, !> 
to all that was said. Mine host was a staunch l 
loyalist in his feelings, although, of course, \ 
these had to be repressed under the present $ 
aspect of affairs. $ 

In the days of Charles the First, Bradley’s ^ 
hostelry was called “The Crown and Scepter,” ? 
and those insignia of royalty were emblazoned \ 
in gold upon a huge sign, which hung from a J 
branch of an oak that reared its gigantic pro- ^ 
portions in front of the ale house. s 

But the majority of the people of-were i 

supporters of Cromwell, and, like their leader, | 
the great Protector, exclaimed to landlord Brad- ^ 
I«y, “Take away those baubles!” Mine host $ 
was compelled to submit to the popular will, s 
The offending sign was lowered, and in its s 
place was suspended one, the picture on which > 


“Cromwell Arms, by Andrew Bradley.” The 
portrait was horribly painted, and gave to the 
general a contortion of visage and disagreeable¬ 
ness of features which were ludicrous. This 
will be explained, when I inform the reader that 
the landlord had ordered the artist to give him 
just such a delineation of Cromwell, depicting 
the latter with the vforst possible expression of 
face. His instructions were carried out ad¬ 
mirably, and old Bradley chuckled ever after¬ 
ward when his eyes rested on the new sign. 

As the afternoon went on, the gathering of 
village folks around the innkeeper’s son in¬ 
creased, and fresh interrogatories were put to 
him. 

Most of the crowd were men, but a few 
women also were present. To one of these in 
particular I must direct the reader’s attention. 
She had come as near to the speaker as the 
throng and her maiden modesty would permit. 
Her anxious face told that the news just re¬ 
ceived must be of great interest to her. Although 
a kind of hood was wrapped about her head 
and masked the most of her countenance, the 
spectator could see enough to allow him to form 
the opinion that she was beautiful. 

Her attire was elegant, and of far superior 
make and texture to that of those around her. 
Her attention was fixed upon the speakers. 

“What hath become of the Prince Charles— 
the King, as ho styles himself?” was one question 
addressed to John Bradley, and asked by a lean, 
hard-featured old man in a long cloak and white 
neck-cloth. 

“It is*not known, Reverend Master Beldon,” 
answered the young man. 

“May the wrath of God overtake him!” ex¬ 
claimed the preacher. “Thou dost not know 
then whether or no he is a prisoner?” 

“Oh! aye,” said young Bradley; “they told 
me he had not been killed and was not a 
prisoner. Cromwell hath set a price on his 
head. May he escape, say I!” 

“Peace, man!” said the puritan, angrily. 
“Wouldst thou wish welHo Satan’s own imps? 
Heaven knows the base Stuarts have vexed our 
country grievously!” 
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“I say thee nay there!” cried the old land¬ 
lord, who was unable to restrain his anger any 
longer; “I say thee nay, Master Beldon! It is 
these hounds of thy sect who have ruined poor 
England!” 

A murmur arose from the crowd. 

“Take care, Andrew Bradley,” answered the 
preacher, “thou hadst better put guard on thy 
tongue, or, mayhap, it will be guarded for thee!” 

“Bah!” exclaimed the landlord. And giving 
the puritan a look of supreme contempt and 
turning his back to him, he addressed his son: 
“Jack, boy, didst hear aught of our young 
Squire Arthur Pyckham?” 

The young girl, whom I mentioned awhile 
ago, started at these words and drew closer to 
the crowd. 

“Aye!” answered his son, “my informant 
told me that Cromwell hath set a price on his 
head also.” 

“So; he has escaped then! Thank God for 
that!” said the landlord, fervently. 

The face of the lady seemed to express heart¬ 
felt gratification. She withdrew from the throng 
and bent her steps toward the inn door. Then, 
for the first time, the honest landlord perceived 
her. No sooner did he do so, than he too left 
the talkers and followed her. 

“Mistress Alice!” he said, in a low tone, as 
he came within a few paces of her. The lady 
turned around as if surprised. A tear glistened 
on her fair cheeks. 

“Ah! good Master Bradley,” she answered, 
“you have recognized me!” 

“Aye, my lady,” said the landlord, “dost 
think I have so poor eyes that I cannot distin¬ 
guish thy noble form amidst these rough boors? 
Nay, I am old and mine eyes are dim, but not 
so bad as that.” 

“But, Master Bradley,” said the lady, anx¬ 
iously, “I hope that no one else hath seen me 
here?” 

“Nay, I think not,” answered mine host; 
“but, methinks, it would be better for thee to 
enter my humble house, which is always at 
your ladyship’s service. There, unseen and 
safe from the scoffing gibes of these puritans, 
thou canst hear and observe all that passeth 
outside.” 

“Thank thee, Master Bradley,” said the 
young girl, “I will do so.” She stepped across 
the threshold of the inn door, but again turned 
and whispered to Bradley, “An thou hearest 
aught of Sir Arthur, let me know. I tremble 
for his safety.” 

“I will, my lady,” answered the landlord. 
Then calling for his dame, he entrusted Miss 


Alice to her charge, and returned to the assem¬ 
blage without. As he was so doing, the war¬ 
like notes of a bugle rang through the air, and 
attracted every one’s attention to the lower end 
of the village, where a body of horsemen were 
seen slowly riding up the road toward the 
hostelry. They were about twenty in number, 
mounted on steeds whose worn-out and dusty 
condition denoted that they had traveled far, 
and probably been lately engaged in battle. 
The men wore steel caps and breast-plates, 
which, judging from the number of dents on 
them, must have passed through much Berries. 
Heavy cavalry boots encased their lower limbs, 
their belts and holsters were well garnished 
with pistols, and long, unwieldy-looking sabres 
rattled at their sides. Bough and uneonth 
warriors were they, with their bronzed faces 
covered with scars, and their hair clipped short 
about their heads. 

When they reached the oak tree in front of 
“The Cromwell Arms,” the leader, a man whose 
appearance was not quite so coarse as the rest, 
gave orders to dismount. He then exclaimed, 
“Where is the landlord of this tavern?” 

“Here, sir!” said Andrew Bradley, stepping 
forward. 

“Well, master landlord,” continued the 
trooper, “we will stay with thee four hours. 
Meanwhile refreshment for my men and horses. 
Rub the beasts down well and stint them notin 
eating, for they have had hot work these last 
three days. Now, my men!” he exclaimed, 
turning to the soldiers, “let ub in and drink 
the health of Gen. Cromwell, the servant of the 
Lord!” 

So they clattered with their boots, and spurs, 
and sabres into the hostelry, and there quaffed 
great jugs of ale; whilst the inquisitive crowd 
of villagers thronged about the door, and peered 
in through the windows at these heroes of a rt- 
cent fray. 

Mistress Alice and the landlord’s wife. Dams 
Margaret, were in an adjoining room to the one 
the soldiers occupied, where they heard tha 
most of what was said. 

“Here is confusion to Charles Stuart!” cried 
the leader of the troop, lifting his tankard oa 
high. 

“Aye, Capt. Stanford!” exclaimed one of the 
soldiers, “confusion to the oppressors of the 
English people!”' 

“They made their last rally at Worcester! 
shouted him called Capt. Stanford, with a great 
hoarse laugh; “yesterday was their ruin!” 

Landlord Bradley the while could scarce 
repress his rage. He very wisely made no 
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remarks however, merely saying to Capt. Stan- \ which they entered by a path wide enough for 
ford, \ three persons to walk abreast. The lady asked 

“Is aught known of Charles Stuart’s where- \ young Bradley many questions as to what he 
abouts, good sir?” \ had heard of the battle. He told everything 

“Nay,” answered the trooper; “but our men \ that he knew, which was, after all, but meagre 

are scouring the country in every direction for \ intelligence. Thus they threaded the wood, 

him. We are on a like errand. At the same \ Alice Pyckham knew the ground well that she 

time we are seeking for a young miscreant s was now traversing. Although it was quite 
named Arthur Pyckham. We heard his lands > dark, she and her companion had no difficulty 
and manor were hereabout.” \ in finding the way. 

The Roundhead spoke the last words in a i After about ten minutes’ walk, and just as the 
semi-inquiring tone. Bradley did not volun- < lights of the manor were beginning to be seen 
teer any information on the subject; so the \ twinkling through the trees, the young girl 
trooper continued, < gave a slight start and suppressed a scream, at 

“Where is Pyckham Hall?” i the same moment directing Bradley’s attention 

“Not a quarter of a mile from here,” an- ^ to the figure of a man, which stood on one side 
swered the landlord. ^ in the deep shade. As they stopped, the man 

“ Who resides there in addition to Sir Arthur?” £ advanced. 

“Lady Pyckham, his mother, and an adopted \ “Alice!” he said, in a low, mournful tone, 
niece.” ^ “What, Arthur!” exclaimed the young girl. 

“Is that all?” asked the Roundhead. “No * “Yes, Alice, your own poor Arthur—a fugi- 

other male members of the family?” \ tive—a price set on his head.” 

“No other,” replied Bradley; “Sir Reginald, \ “Merciful heavens!” said the lady, her voice 
the present squire’s father, died for the king at \ choked with grief, “Arthur, you returned, and 
the battle of Edge Hill.” | in this guise!” 

“And this niece you mentioned? What of ^ His clothes were rent and stained with blood, 
her?” | His loose velvet breeches hung in shreds about 

“She lost her parents when she was yet an i him. His breast-plate was battered. His once 
infant, and was adopted by Sir Reginald.” \ graceful love-locks streamed in black masses 
“Ah!” said the trooper, and he turned on his s over his shoulders, 
heel. 5 “God knows I am in sad plight,” said the 

The landlord immediately sought the Lady | young cavalier; “but my king is in no better.” 

Alice, and told her of the foregoing conversa- ^ “God will favor thee yet, noble Sir Arthur!” 

tion. 5 exclaimed Bradley, in tones of admiration. 

“From what I heard,” added Bradley, “I < “Who is this?” said the cavalier. “What! 
judge that Sir Arthur must be in this neighbor- < honest Andrew Bradley’s son! Pardon me, 
hood, if not now at the manor. If he is, he \ young man, but I did not recognize thee.” 
must be concealed, for it is doubtless the inten- j “Arthur,” interrupted Alice Pyckham, “you 
tion of these troopers to search every nook and $ will be discovered here. Dost know there is a 
corner.” \ troop of parliamentary horse in the village?” 

“Then I must return straightway to the \ “Nay, I did not.” 

manor,” said Alice Pyckham. $ “There is. They arrived two hours since, 

“It is growing dark, my lady. You cannotS and each moment I fear their visit to the manor, 
go back alone,” said the landlord. \ They search for thee!” 

“Nay, I fear not to return alone. I must $ “I am faint and wearied out, Alice—-half-in- 
hasten, for Lady Pyckham must have heard by ? dined to surrender into their hands.” 
this time of the battle, and she will be half- \ “And let the king lose one more loyal heart 
crazed with suspense.” | in his hour of need, Arthur? Never!” 

But the honest landlord would not hear of$ “Brave girl!” exclaimed the cavalier, press- 
her returning by herself. He left the room, sing his cousin in his embrace, “verily thou art 

and whispered into his son’s ear that Miss Alice ^ a better soldier than I!” 

needed an escort. The young man gladly con- \ “For heaven’s sake, waste no more time, 
sented to act as such, and forthwith presented $ Arthur, but hie thee somewhere where thou 
himself before the lady. The latter accepted ^ wilt be safe from these men.” 
his services, and they set out, by a back door $ “Where, Alice? I cannot hide in the manor; 
of the inn, toward the manor. $ they would surely find me there.” 

Crossing several fields, they came to a road, “You remember the old blasted oak with the 
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hollow trunk which stands not far from here?” $ was no answer, but she heard a faint sob within 


said the young girl, hurriedly. 

“Aye, Alice dear, I know it o'f old. 


$ the room. She entered, treading softly. Lady 
Many Si Pyckham was sitting in an arm-chair, with her 


a time have we and our companions played hide ^ face buried in her hands. She did not pereeirs 

the young girl’s presence, until the latter placed 
her hand upon Lady Pyckham's shoulder. 
“Alice dear, where hast thou been?” 

“To the village, aunt.” 

“Then thou hast heard the dreadfulinteQi- 


and seek there in our childhood.” i 

“Hie thee to that oak and ensconce thyself in S 
it. After these men have visited and searched \ 
the manor I will come to thee, and we will then ^ 
devise further means of safety.” 


“Bless thee, Alice, bless thee,” said the cava- \ gence of the battle at Worcester?” 


lier. “Bradley,” he continued, turning to the l 
young villager, “guard my mother and Miss J 
Alice well. Alice, kiss mother for me.” He i* 


“Yes, aunt.” 

“And Arthur—hast thou heard of him?” 

“I bring you this from him,” said Aliceas 


took a few steps, and then added, with a piteous !; she stooped and imprinted a kiss upon the old 
look, “A crust of bread, Alice, and a flask of '^lady’s brow. 

wine. I am almost dead from hunger.” 5 ; “From Arthur! Where is he? In God’* 

They then separated. The cavalier to his j name, Alice, speak!” 


hiding-place, the lady and the innkeeper’s stout 
son to the manor. 


CHAPTER II. 

Alice Pyckham, on entering the house, im¬ 
mediately sought her aunt. One of the ser¬ 
vants informed her that Lady Pyckham was at $ and almost at the threshold of his own door! 


< “Compose yourself, dear aunt, he is not far 
5 off, and, I trust, in safety.” 

$ “Where, Alice, where? Do not torture an 
\ with suspense!” 

!> “He is concealed in the park.” 

My poor boy forced to be without shelter, 


present in her private chamber. As Alice had $’This is too much!” She leaned back in her 
anticipated, the news of the battle had reached $ chair and again gave way to tears. 

“ Oh! aunt, do bear up! We will save Arthnr 
yet!” 

“ How, Alice? These bloodhounds will track 
him out at last.” 

“I trust not,” answered Alice. 

The brave, noble-hearted girl, who lored the 


the poor lady’s ear, and she was now distracted £ 
with grief lest Arthur might be one of the slain \ 
in that dreadful engagement, or, what was \ 
worse, a captive in the hands of the Parlia- $ 
mentary forces, in which case the gallows might $ 
yet be his end. $ 


“Bolt the door, trusty Lawrence,” said Alice % persecuted cavalier quite aa much, nay mow, 
to the servant, as she put her foot on the stair $ though in a different way, as his own mother, 
to ascend to Lady Pyckham’s room, “tell every $ never shed a tear—never betrayed the biucr 
one, in my name, to keep within the house. I s sorrow that was tugging at her heart. 


expect the Roundhead troopers here each mo- !> 
ment.” 

Lawrence, who was a faithful old domestic, 


“Heaven have mercy on him!” said Lady 
Pyckham, “heaven shield him! These met 
have robbed me of a husband—will they no* 


having been in the family many years, pro- \ heap more afflictions on my head, and robi 


ceeded to do as he was told. Before obeying , 
her orders, however, he looked at Miss Pyck- | 
ham, inquiringly, and said, 

“I have a good blunderbuss hanging in my 
room, my lady-” 

“No, no, Lawrence,” interrupted Alice, with 
a smile, “we shall not resort to arms. Our 
garrison is not quite strong enough for a 
siege.” 

Lawrence appeared rather put aback by this 
damper on his military ardor, and went about 


of a son?” 

“It is for the king that we suffer, annt Can 
ij we not, as well as others, bear a little for the 
| sake of England?” 

\ “True, Alice. That is my consolation. Nobb 
\ Reginald, at Edge Hill, died for King Charles, 

\ and-” further conversation was interrupted 

{ by a loud knocking at the hall door. The raps 

I were given as if with the hilt of a sword. 
“They are here!” said Alice. 

“ Who?” exclaimed Lady Pyckham. “Do the 


his work, murmuring something like, “Good $ bloodhounds seek to enter my own house?” 


Sir Reginald would have made resistance to 
these curs. Ah! well, well! those days are 
gone!” 

Miss Pyckham ascended the oaken staircase 
and tapped lightly at her aunt’s door. There 


“Stay quietly in this room, aunt. Do not 
move from it if you value the safety of Arthar. 
I will deal with these men.” 

Thus 9 aying, Alice left the room and desoended 
the stairoase. 
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“ Withdraw the bolts, Lawrence,” she said. * 

“What! my lady-” | 

“Do as I say, sir.” f 

The old 8errant grumbled as he performed \ 
his task. The door swung on its hinges. On 5 
the stone step outside stood a trooper. It ( 
was Capt. Stanford. One of his men stood by, \ 
bearing a lighted torch, whilst another, at * 
some distance back, held three horseB by their > 
bridles. \ 

“We seek Arthur Pyckham,” said Stanford, ^ 
in a rough tone; “I hold a warrant for his; 
capture. Is this his dwelling?” 

Alice stepped forward. 

“Do you mean Sir Arthur Pyckham?” asked'!; 
she. 

“I mean what I say, Miss!” retorted the j 
trooper. 

“Sir,” said Alice, proudly, “you are address- ; 
ing a lady. Please to be more careful in the j 
Words you use.” 

The Roundhead looked a little abashed at 
this. He bowed slightly, and said, somewhat 
more politely, 

“I am commissioned, madam, by Gen. Crom- ; 
well, to attach the person of Sir Arthur Pyck¬ 
ham. Is he in this house?” 

“Sir Arthur Pyckham,” replied Alice, “left $ 


this house a fortnight ago, and hath not crossed 
its threshold since.” 

“Though I do not doubt thy word, lady,” 
Said the trooper, “my orders are to search 
the manor, and I shall hare to comply with 
them.” 

“We will place no obstacle in your way while 


i 


concealed in his own house. They remounted 
their steeds and departed. Alice listened until 
the last sounds of the horses’ hoofs and the 
sabres clanging at their wearers’ sides had died 
away. Then, putting into the capacious pockets 
of her dress a loaf of bread, and whatever nice 
morsels of food she could find in the kitchen, 
and carrying in her hand a flask of wine, she 
opened a side door of the manor and went out 
into the park. A few steps brought her to the 
tree where she had told the cavalier to hide 
himself. 

“Arthur, art thou there?” she whispered. 

“Yes,” answered the faint voice of the young 
royalist. 

There was just light enough for her to per-, 
ceivo his pale face looking out from the opening 
in the hollow trunk of the tree. 

“ Here, take these.” 

She gave him the bread and the flask of wine. 
He kissed her hand as she did so. 

“Bless you, Alice dear! If I ever had doubts 
as to your love, this night would have dispelled 
them.” 

“Peace, Arthur; this is no time for protesta¬ 
tions. We must quickly devise some means for 
thy safety. The troopers have searched the 
manor. To-morrow there will be no chance of 
escape from the wood. Without doubt they will 
guard every avenue. Whatever is to be done, 
must be done on the instant. Dost think you 
could reach the coast if you went in disguise?” 

“ The chances are against it,” answered Arthur 
Pyckham; “but if I could once reach Yarmouth, 
on the Norfolk coast, I could be sure of getting 


you do this,” answered Alice. “Enter and J a vessel which would convey me to France or 
Satisfy yourself as to the truth of what I hove 5 the Low Countries.” 

•aid.” \ “How so?” asked Alice. 

The captain bowed. | “There is a merchant named Colton, an old 

“David,” he said, to the man who held the (and firm friend of my father’s, who livcth in 
horses, “tie the beasts to yonder tree and fol- \ Yarmouth. He doubtless could smuggle me out 
low us.” < of the country in one of his vessels.” 

The man proceeded to obey his injunctions, ( “We will try Master Colton’s friendship,” 
whilst the other trooper planted his torch in * said Alice. • “You must make the attempt to 

the ground, and then they both followed the \ reach Yarmouth. It is your sole chance of 

captain into the house. Pyckham Manor was ( safety.” 

ef but small size, so the soldiers soon concluded { “About one hundred and fifty miles must be 
their search. Alice went before them into every \ crossed then,” said the cavalier, “and that 
room, and opened every.closet. Stanford rapped l through districts teeming with Roundheads.” 
with bis sword hilt against the walls, to ascer- j “I will have no nay in this matter, Arthur; 
tain if they were solid. This precaution always j it must be done!” 

had to be taken by those who, in days I write > The young man smiled at her firmness, 

of, searched old halls and manors. So many j “John Bradley shall accompany you,” con- 

houses of that time contained secret passages, (tinued Alice. “You must be disguised as a 
built in the thickness of the wall. I peasant. I know your powers of imitation. 

However, the troopers soon made up their \ You must bring this talent into play, which, 
minds that the object of their search was not 1 formerly, you onl^ used for your friends and 
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your own pleasure, to save your life. I will f. reached the oak. The young cavalier, notwith- 
now run back to the house and get you some of $ standing his perilous situation, could not re- 
Lawrence’s old clothes, and at the same time s press a hearty laugh when the innkeeper's son 
give Bradley directions what to do.” She turned ij spread before him his future attire. He did not 
to go. s waste any time, however, but quickly arrayed 

“Stop, Alice,” said Arthur, “ Yarmouth can- s himself in them. He had scarcely done so, 
not be reached, even by a peasant, without \ when a light footstep was heard upon the tur^ 
money. In a chest, in my room, you will find £ and the sound of a person coming through the 
a bag well supplied with that article. Bring s bushes. Alice presented herself. She carried 
it to me. And, Alice, kiss mother for me. $ a dark lantern. 

Would to God I could bid her adieu!” ‘ $ “See what a perfect Giles you have made of 

“It cannot be,” answered Alice, “the ser- \ me, Alice,” said the cavalier. The young lady 
vants must not know that thou art here.” She 5 took no notice of the observation, but motioned 
sped away toward the manor, dreading every \ to Bradley to hold the lantern, requesting him 
minute lest she might hear any sounds of the i> to throw the light full upon Sir Arthur’s head, 
{toundhead troopers. ^ “What is to be done now ?” asked the cavalier. 

* “Giles never walks about the country in love- 

I locks,” answered Alice, producing from her 
pocket a pair of scissors, with which she forth¬ 
with clipped away at Sir Arthur’s hair. This 
concluded the arrangements necessary to be s having been concluded, she gave the latter the 
made for her cousin’s flight. She first repaired \ bag of money, and a small flask containing some 
to Lady Pyckham’s room and told her what had \ potent liquor, to give him strength to go through 
happened, and what her determination was as i with his journey. Bradley in the meantime had 
to the best plan of action for Arthur to pursue, $ broken off some branches from a tree, which. 
Her aunt agreed with her, but took it griev- > with his knife, he fashioned into two staffs. He 
ously to heart that Bhe could not see her son \ gave one to Sir Arthur, 
before he set out on his perilous journey. In $ “Now, Arthur, you are ready.” 
opposition to this desire, Alice explained to her i “Farewell then, Alice; farewell to mother; 
how wrong it was to let the servants be aware \ we will meet in better times!” 
of Arthur’s presence at the manor. He could l He pressed her to his bosom, and the noble 
hardly come to his mother without being seen \ soldier, who had braved the ranks of the enemy 
by them; and the reward offered for his capture j without flinching, wept at the thought of this 
might tempt some one of them to betray his re- \ separation. One more embrace, and the cava- 
treat. | lier and his trusty follower left the brave 

The young lady then went to Arthur’s own l maiden, who gazed upon their retreating figures 
apartment, and, having found the bag of money ij until they were lost in the darkness. Then, for 
and placed it in her pocket, proceeded to Law- j; the first time, she sobbed aloud, leaning against 
rence’s room. Happily the old servant was not $ the tree that had lately been the hiding-plaoe 
there, or he might, by his ill-judged inquiries ij of him she loved above all others. 

and meddling, have upset all her plans. With s _ 

as much rapidity as possible, she rummaged l 

around and picked out what garments she $ CHAPTER IV. 

thought would be necessary, not forgetting a j; “Hist!” whispered Sir Arthur, to his eom- 
pair of heavy, thick-soled shoes. Having se- J panion, as they .were about to emerge from the 
cured these articles, she summoned young Brad- $ wood and enter the high road. They halted, 
ley to her and told him what was to be done. ^ and the sound of horses’ hoofs struck upon 
The 8tout villager immediately concluded to do $ their ears. It was the troop of Boundbead 
all that was asked of him. He merely wished \ cavalry. They came riding by at a smart trot. 
Miss Alice to give his father an inkling of where \ Bradley counted them. Eighteen, 
he was, which the young lady promised to do. \ “They have left two men to search for thee,” 
“Now, John, carry these clothes to the old j he whispered to the cavalier, 
oak and ask Sir Arthur to equip himself ini The troop rode by, and were soon out of sight 
them. Pray keep out of sight of the servants, > and hearing. 

I will follow you shortly.” j Twelve $ays after these events, a couple of 

Bradley departed. He managed to leave the j dusty-looking countrymen might have bees seen 
house without any one seeing him, and soon \ wending their way along the principal street of 
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Yarmouth. They seemed to be looking for some 
particular house, for their gaze was intently 
fixed upon every dwelling they passed. 

“I cannot remember which of these it is,” 
said one of the men; “we had best inquire at 
this butcher’s stall.” 

On being asked, the butcher gave the desired 
information, and told them Master Colton, the i 
merchant, lived over there in that bright-colored < 
house with the gable-ends. They thanked the j 
butcher, and then walked across the street to j 
the house they were directed to, and rapped j 
upon the door with the knocker. > 

“Is good Master Colton at home?” ^ 

Yes, Master Colton was at home; but was j 
very busy at present. The captain of a ship ij 
that was about to sail was with him. He could ^ 
not be disturbed. But Sir Arthur Pyckham, s 
for he was the visitor, placed a gold coin in the ^ 
hand of the servant, and begged to see Master \ 
Colton immediately. I 

In a moment the merchant appeared and 5 
asked the new-comers what was their business. \ 
Sir Arthur whispered a few words into Master s 
Colton’s ear. Master Colton started and pressed | 
Sir Arthur’s hand, and then, much to the ser- \ 
rant’s surprise, asked the two rough country- \ 
men into his sitting-room. The merchant, on ^ 
learning the wish of Sir Arthur, informed him \ 
that he had a vessel awaiting but a full cargo 5 
to sail for Belgium. He would give his captain j 
orders to weigh anchor at the earliest oppor- j 
tunity. The latter, when Master Colton had j 
spoken to him on the subject, replied that the ; 
wind was now in the right direction. He could < 
weigh anchor instantly. j 

“Then do so!” said the merchant. 1 

Master Colton and Sir Arthur then walked 5 
down to the wharf together, while the faithful; 
Bradley followed. ' 


“John,” said Sir Arthur, as he was about to 
step into the boat which was to carry him to 
the vessel, “John, return to the manor and tell 
them of my safe arrival here. I am deeply in¬ 
debted to thee, and one day will repay thee well 
for what thou hast done for me. Farewell!” 

Bradley’s eyes were brimful of tears. 

Sir Arthur then pressed Master Colton’s hand 
and whispered something into his ear; after 
which he stepped into the boat and was rowed 
to the vessel. 

Before Bradley left Yarmouth that evening, 
the merchant placed a sum of money in his 
hands, and presented him with a horse to carry 
him home. Such was the result of what Sir 
Arthur whispered into Master Colton’s ear. 

Sir Arthur Pyckham resided in Belgium until 
the restoration of Charles the Second. When 
that event occurred, he returned with all haste 
to merry England. His mother and Alice wel¬ 
comed him back, with heartfelt gratification, to 
his ancestral domain. Old Lawrence, still alive, 
though very feeble, fired oS his blunderbuss on 
that happy occasion; and John Bradley (poor 
Andrew, his father, was dead) hoisted the sign 
of “The Crown and Sceptre” in its old position. 
He was also about to make a bonfire of the one 
on which Cromwell was painted, but Sir Arthur 
ordered him to desist. 

“Let by-gones be by-gones,” said he. 

One month after his return, Sir Arthur led 
Alice Pyckham to the altar. Their marriage 
was celebrated in great style. All the neigh¬ 
borhood were present—even Master Beldon, the 
puritan preacher, deigned to grace the festivi¬ 
ties with his sour visage. 

Sir Arthur and his lady lived long, beloved 
by their tenantry; and the name of Pyckham 
was ever synonymous with charity and kindli¬ 
ness. 


THE ROSES ABOVE MY FATHER'S TOMB. 

BY HELEN AUGUSTA BBOWNB. 


Bloom brightly, sweet roses, 
Bloom brightly above 
The mound that encloses 
The form that we love. 
Diffuse o’er his bosom, 

The sweetest perfume, 
From each glowiug blossom 
That smiles o’er his tomb. 

Oh! tell to the weeper 
In whisperings low. 

“Tin well with the sleeper 
Who reeteth below.” 


Oh I tell us the spirit 
Of him that we love, 
Has gone to inherit 
The kingdom above. 

Then blossom, sweet roses, 
Thy fragrance bestow 
O’er him who reposes 
In silence below. 

Thy language unspoken 
Is more to my heart, 
Than nny love-token 
That friends can impart. 
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OUR YOUNG MINISTER. 


BY MIRIAM CLYDE. 


The last days of July were fast going. It 
was the twilight time, and a bank of somber 
clouds lay in the west, with a crimson line low 
down on the horizon, the last blush of sunset. 
I sat in the door-way, watching it slowly fade, 
and thinking as I watched. The katydids were 
lonesomely chirping, and I could hear the mur¬ 
mur of children’s voices at play, for the village 
of Maydell was only a little distance away. 

I had been spending the afternoon, in com¬ 
pany with several other young ladies, at the 
house of Mrs. Scranton, who lived next door 
to the parsonage. And as Alfred Worthing¬ 
ton, our preacher, was a young man, and Mrs. 
Scranton had several daughters, he awakened 
a world of interest in her mind. 

On the particular afternoon of which I speak, 
the young minister had been invited to take tea 
with us. While discussing the beverage, we 
also fell to discussing the merits and demerits 
of Sue Harville, one of our village belles. 

Sue was an acknowledged favorite in the 
neighborhood; but Mrs. Scranton, probably 
fearing the effect of her presence on our young 
clergyman, had failed to invite her to the tea 
drinking, and now proceeded to speak of her 
as a wild, giddy girl, who was already a heart- 
sore to her parents. Our efforts to take Sue’s 
part were utterly disregarded. 

“It is a little surprising,” she said, “that 
increasing years do not bring more steadiness 
of character. Only the last time she was here, 
I felt it my duty to reprove her for some undue 
lightness of manner, but she laughed in my 
face, and said she intended to obey the divine 
mandate, * Laugh life away,* to the letter.” 

About two weeks after this, there wa 9 a Sab¬ 
bath School pic-nio near the village, and Mrs. 
Scranton and her daughter were chief com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Worthington addressed the chil¬ 
dren; and just before dinner, I took an oppor¬ 
tunity of introducing him to Sue. But ever 
busy gossip had whispered in her ear, that the 
minister held an unfavorable opinion of her, 
and had already been shocked at stories of her 
wildness. So my intended kindness was re¬ 
ceived with indifference. And if she was more 
willful and gay than formerly, it did not sur 
prise me. 
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Summer faded into autumn. The leaves drop¬ 
ped in the forests, and the apples ripened in 
the orchards. The fields were brown and bare 
again, and the plough boy whistled at his work 
while he turned the stubble-land into fresh fur¬ 
rows. But, to my sorrow, Sue and Mr. Worth¬ 
ington were no better friends. To my sorrow, 
I say, for I had wrought out a piece of romance 
in my day dreams, and made them chief acton 
in it. However, Sue had come regularly to 
church, and no voice in the choir was sweeter 
than herB. 

Occasionally, at the social gathering, where 
old and young mingled together, they met. But 
Sue had smiles for all but Alfred Worthington; 
while he seemed to forget that she belonged to 
his flock, and might expect a kind word from 
the minister, even if she had not deserved it. 

It did no good for me to take his part. Sue 
called him too stately; said his face looked like 
a psalm-book; and that really she was afraid to 
have him come near her. Sometimes she would 
admit to me that his sermons were beautiful, 
and with a half-sigh wish she were better. But 
she would never promise to act less perverse in 
his presence. 

One evening, early in December, we bad at¬ 
tended a lecture in the village, and Sue was 
accompanying me borne. We were alone, but 
did not feel at all fearful, and were chatting 
pleasantly, when I heard a step beside us, and 
Mr. W^thington came up. Sue was silent in 
a moment, leaving me to entertain the minister 
as best I might. When we reached the parson¬ 
age, its inmate did not forsake us, but asked 
permission to go the entire way. 

Sue was Btill provokingly silent, and finally 
he asked her if she was considering the lecture 
she had heard. 

“Oh! no; only the sermon last Sunday,” was 
her reply. 

Unfortunately, the Sabbath previous, our 
minister had said there were better things in 
life than “mirth, and song, and dance;” that 
youth should sometimes be earnest end thought¬ 
ful in a preparation for coming life or death. 
Sue had taken some parts of the sermon at 
meant exclusively for herself. 

He now gravely told her he trusted the seed 
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had fallen on good ground, begged pardon for j boy’s breath came still more heavily, and the 
interrupting her, and said he would leave her $ mourners still sobbed on, while the minister, 
to her meditation without farther interruption. $ with words of consolation and prayer, strove to 
I was out of all patience with them both. ? comfort them. At last, with little Mary’s kisses 
“How could you, Sue?’ 1 I exclaimed, as soon jj on his lips, Willy was dead, 
as the door closed on him. “Are you two de- ji Sue had been with him all the preceding 
termined never to be friendly ?” ^ night, and now, worn and weary, she prepared 

“ If he preaches at me, surely it is no harm £ to go home. When ready, she found Mr. Worth- 
to let him know his words are rightly applied,” \ ington waiting to accompany her. But she in- 
she answered, carelessly. $ sisted there was no need of his going—she had 

“I have no idea he was preaching at you,” $ much rather he would stay with ns—she did not 
I said, warmly; “his remarks were general.” \ like to leave us alone. 

“Oh, fie! Mr. Worthington and perfection^ “ But see, Miss Harville, it is storming badly,” 
are synonymous terms with you,” she replied. $ he said; and, opening the door, we heard the 
“Let us not quarrel over such trifling matters.” ^ Btorm rushing by. “Besides,” he added, re- 
And she began talking of something else. ^ garding her pale face and quivering lips, “you 
Mrs. Scranton still continued to exercise a $ do not look very much like battling with the 
paternal care over Mr. Worthington. One after- \ elements. I think I shall take you home.” 
noon, he had called for me to visit a sick child, l She was too weak and overcome to contest 
and as we approached her house, she was at the $ the point farther, and so submitted to be 
door. W'hen she heard where we were going, $ wrapped up and taken home, 
her anxiety for the child was great. She called $ The next day but one was the funeral. Mr. 
Maria to get her bonnet and shawl and go with $ Worthington preached from: “Of such is the 
us. She could go just as well as not, and if ^kingdom of heaven.” One passage in his ser- 
there was any watching to be done, could be \ mon I remember particularly: 
spared much better than I. $ “How awful,” he said, “death appears, when 

I felt grateful, but could not help thinking I ^ we view it as only the stern messenger that 
should have had no causo for gratitude, had not takes our loved ones from us; that steals, with 
the minister been in the case. $ his chilling breath, into their hearts; that 

Maria soon appeared. We reached the house, $ touches the face till it is marble, and kisses the 
and, no one answering our knock, opened the i warm lips till they are pale and still! But if 
door. The room was empty, but a door leading <; we look further, and behold the shining hosts, 
to an adjoining one stood open, and we went in. I who wait to welcome the freed spirit, who strike 
The windows were all darkened save one, and $ their harps of gold in praiseful melodies to God 
near this sat Sue with little Willy Clarson inland the Lamb; if we remember there are no 
her arms. The child was dying. There was > tears, there is no sin in heaven: ah! then death 
no mistaking the purple hue of the lips and the \ has lost its sting and is swallowed up in victory! 
death damp on the brow. His mother knelt be- And though it is a sad pleasure even to strew 
side him weeping uncontrollably, and his sister ji the graves of the departed with flowers, is it not 
stood holding his hand in hors. ^ joy to know they are not there? Truly, ‘Death 

Willy had asked to be taken to the window, £ is the gate to endless day.’ Why should we fear 
and, now he looked out upon the snowy earth, $ to enter there?” 

and up at the cold sky for the last time. School ^ He also spoke of the purity of childhood, and 
was just out, and the children were skipping £ how wrong it seemed to mourn for those taken 
home with many a joyous word and merry shout. \ “ere their hearts had grown familiar with the 
Poor little boy! he would never play with them $ paths of sin, and sown to garner up its bitter 
again. \ fruit.” 

But dear Sue’s task was too much for her. I < At last the procession wound slowly to the 
had often heard her say that death was terrible \ grave-yard, and little Willy was buried. Yet 
to her, and with that little dying face so close $ not Willy—only the fair form, from which the 
to her own, I knew she suffered. Mr. Worth- $ soul had gone forth to be with God and the 
ington seemed to comprehend it at a glance, ^ angels. 

and gently took the child from her trembling^ With Sue s hand clasped in mine, we passed 
arms. I out the gate, and I was turning toward my own 

The shadows grew deeper and deeper around \ home, when she drew me the other way. As we 
the T.Tom, and out of doors the snow began fall- s went lightly up the steps, I asked her if she 
in £ f/hile the wind moaned dismally. The little 5 suffered any inconvenience from the storm the 
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Bight Mr. Worthington came home with her. 
She said, 

“No, he was a ver y good escort,” and led the 
way to the sitting-room, which we found un¬ 
occupied. 

“And you did not find him so very disagree¬ 
able after all?” I asked. 

“Oh! please don’t remind me of my foolish 
speeches about him. I have been very unjust; 
but, indeed, I have never really disliked him. 
Only I thought he considered me too trifling to 
be noticed by one so immaculate as himself, and 
so I often took pains to do what I thought would 
shock and displease him.” 

And then Sue, very earnestly and blushingly, 
told me how weak and exhausted she had been 
that night, and how tenderly he had cared for 
her. How, after they reached her home, and 
she was comfortably resting in her easy-chair, 


by the fire, he had talked to her of death, seem¬ 
ing to understand all her feelings of dread and 
terror; and finally, on leaving, he had taken 
her hand in his, and asked her to forget all 
their former coldness and prejudice, which he 
was convinced was but the work of others in 
the beginning, and be friends with him. 

The minister’s visits at the Harrille Mansion 
were increased in length and number, till, one 
day in April, when storm had given place to 
sunshine, and the bravest flowers were coming 
up, there were vows spoken, and hands clasped, 
and Sue was a wife. 

Poor Maria Scranton!—it nearly killed her. 
But, in a few weeks, a new lawyer came to the 
village, and the next Sabbath, she appeared at 
church, with her curls flowing down her neck 
longer than ever. 


“GOOD-NIGHT!” 


BT MAGGIE B. 


“Good-niqhtI” Its simple accents roll 
With thrilling cadence thro’ the soul, 

Swaying with strangest power. 

Our heart-strings vibrate to its tone, 

We say, with sad, despairing moan, 

“’Tie past, that happy hourl” 

"Good-night 1” The tones are ling’ring yet; 
We would not, if we could, forget! 

Thro’ memory’s open door, 

From silent halls of our dear past, 

Come those from whom we parted last, 

In the sweet days of yore. 

"Good-night I” Warm lips to ours are pressed. 
And dear arms clasp with love’s caress, 

As parting words are said. 


But now we see each “vacant chair,’* 

Our outstretched hands grasp open air— 

Our early loves are dead. 

Adown the track of by-gono days 
We see hope’s firelight brightly blase. 

And tears fell down like rain. 

Some friends are changed and some are deed, 
Some hopes forgotten, some are fled— 

And some were but in vain. 

Dear hope aud faith say, “Weep no more!* 
They wait us on the blissful shore 
Of fairest, fadeless light. 

There we shall dwell where joy ne'er ends, 
There wo shall clasp the hands of friends 
Who bade us here “ Good-night,” 


DREAMING AND WAKING. 


. BT ELLIN VICTOR. 


I hear the pine-trees* wearied sigh, 

It soundeth with a solemn moan; 

It ’minds me of the days gone by, 

It tolls me I am all alone. 

It tells me I am all alone, 

That hope hath fled, and youth gono by; 

That all my sunny joys have flown 
As birds, to seek a fairer sky. 

As birds, to seek a fairer sky, 

Leave desolate their Northern clime, 

So all my hopes that soared so high 
Have fluttered out their Summer time. 

Have fluttered out their Summer time, 
And left no echo of the song, 


Whose dying tone—a plaintive rhyme— 
Ye’ll whisper, pine-trees, oh! how long! 

Ye’ll whisper, pine-trees, oh! how long? 

My heart is sad, and cold as stone: 

The tide of grief rolls fierce and strong, 
I’m—no, not dreaming!—’neath your too 

Ah! now I wako! Your solemn tone 
Usd proved a sad, sad lullaby I 

I wake to life! Fm not alonel 
I wake to greet a joyous sky I 

I wake to greet a joyous sky, 

No light from out its darkness riven; 

I wako to thank thee, God most 
That earth hath still so much of Heaven! 
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“WHAT SOME PICTURES TOLD ME.” 

A STORY OF RAPHAEL AND LA FORNARINA. 


BT ANN1 X. 

CHAPTER I. 

“An improvisatrice. What is her'name?” 

“Beatrice Pio.” 

“Ah! yes, I remember seeing her before I 
went to France, two years since. She’s hand¬ 
some, is she not?’* 

“She was some years ago, when Santi and 
I first knew her at Urbino. By’r lady, she was 
lovely! Santi painted her then, and that picture 
which he keeps hidden away in one of his cabi¬ 
nets is delicious.” 

“Did he love her?” 

“Love her! He adored her. No, not that 
either, he loved her madly, wildly; not with 
this seraphic adoration he shows for his high¬ 
born lady-love now, but with an intense fire 
and passion. I remember well that sorrowful 
night when he first doubted Beatrice. Many 
years of change to both have passed since 
then.” 

“Are they not friends now?” 

“Friends? Oh! no; how could that be? Poor 
Beatrice!” 

“Santi surely did not wrong her, Gian?” 

“He did not mean to. She was gay by na¬ 
ture; and youth and happy love made her reck¬ 
less; for she loved Santi, and only Santi. But 
sad stories were told to him- He doubted her 
fidelity, and doubt maddened him. She was so 
wounded, indeed stunned by the fieroe accusa¬ 
tion of her lover, she eould not, or would not 
defend herself; and they parted forever!” 

“Do they not meet at all now?” 

“Only as strangers, and in publio. Besides, 
they never can be friends again. He painted a 
fancy study last year, when you were at the 
French court, which she and every one has re¬ 
cognized as her portrait, and it has made her 
very bitter against him.” 

“Oh! yes, that portrait *La Fo^narina, , they 
call it. I remember it now. It is like La Pio, 
to be sure; but coarser. It is bare to the middle, 
with a shawl twisted around the head. Is that 
the one?” 

“Yes, that is it. While he was painting it, 
one day two or three of us were in the room. 
Caravaggio gave it coarse praise, and noticed 
its likeness to La Pio, whereupon Giulio shook 


H. BREWSTER. 

3 his head, and I felt sorrowful, it seemed unkind 
s to treat a woman so. After they had all left 
> the room, Raphael took me by the arm and said, 
\ ‘Gian, my friend, you know I did not mean it 
•j for her, but the hateful beauty of her face has 

I s crept upon the canvas without my meaning it. 
How I loathe her! I wonder I should ever have 
loved her, especially when I gaze on the holy 
^ purity of this face;’ and he drew a curtain aside, 

I 1 showing behind it a portrait of the Lady Maria. 
I made no answer to him, but as I said to Giulio 
afterward I say to you, much as Santi vows he 
hates poor Beatrice, so much he proves to me 
he loves her still.” 

“ Hist! here he comes with Cardinal Bibbiena 
and the Lady Maria herself.” 

The two artists, Gianfranceso Penni, sur- 
named “II Fattore,” Raphael’s most intimate 
s friend and scholar, with his brother-in-law the 
$ Florentine Pierino Buonaccorse, better known 
j: as Perino del Vago, stepped aside, while the 
$ crowd opened to make room for the great pain- 
i; ter and Cardinal Bibbiena, with his beautiful 
$ niece and suite. 

$ The lord cardinal was leaning affectionately 
\ on the shoulder of the distinguished artist, 
jj upon whom all eyes were fixed; Raphael Sanzio 
$ d’Urbino and his beauty might have attracted 
ij attention, even if he had not been remarkable 
< for that beauty of the spirit, genius. The ex- 
$ quisite loveliness of that face beams on us now 
i| from the canvas—a beauty that is feminine in 
| its delicacy, and manly in its nobility. 

* Large, full, devotional eyes; a mouth whose 
| lips tremble with feeling, and is just saved from 
\ being voluptuous by the curve, that is almost 
l haughty, of the upper lip; the rich hair falls 

( down from under the soft velvet cap in wavy 
masses, clustering around the fair, strong, Anti- 
nous-like neck; and the border of the tight-fit- 
$ ting habit, with the little soft white frill, lay 

I close upon his high chest, touching the throat, 
which is fair and beautiful enough for a woman. 
Like Ador, the Strong Angel, that pictured faoe 
which represents the young and great Raphael, 
shows 

“Burning eyes which already nr* 

Grown wild and mournful at* a star; 
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The crown in fainting on the brow 
To the likeness of a cloud; 

The forehead’s self a little bowed 
From its aspect high and holy, 

As it would in meekness meet 
Some seraphic melancholy.” 

Raphael turned his head and gazed calmly ^ 
upon the crowd with an unconscious, preoccu -1 
pied air; and as a soft ray of sunlight, beaming \ 
down from one of the windows, caught in the s 
rich hue of his velvet cap, rippled down on his s 
brow, crisping to gold the brown of his hair, it i 
seemed well to call him “the divine,” for his \ 
beauty was as divine as his genius. \ 

The Lady Maria Bibbiena looked more like a \ 
Venetian than a Roman. On this day.she was < 
dressed in the costume her lover preferred, and j 
as she has come down to us in the famous por- j 
trait he painted of her—the one to be seen now > 
in the Tribune at Florence. Just as she looks j 
there, so looked she then; her beautiful rights 
arm and hand holding the furred mantle with ij 
gentle dignity; her rich hair shining in the jj 
light, and her soft features like those girlish $ 
Madonnas he loved to paint. He called her £ 
“Madonna” always, too, a sacred title she well ij 
merited, for she was as good as she was beau- $ 
tiful. jj 

Look at her picture, and say if you do not $ 
think as I did, before I knew her whole history, £ 
that she should have been very happyi—this s 
woman, with youth, and beauty, and the rare $ 


pure bosom; it was as if the holy truthfulness 
in her lover’s face had dispelled all shadows of 
doubt or annoyance. 

Raphael received her look, first with anxious 
tenderness; then, as the expression of her face 
altered so perceptibly, his artist soul was 
touched with the divine fire of inspiration. His 
eye brightened, a smile played over his mouth, 
and, quietly drawing a tablet from his mantle, 
he leaned back behind a pillar, where some 
drapery shaded him from public view, and 
sketched rapidly for several moments. No one 
but the Lady Maria observed him; the cardinal 
was busy talking with some friends; and a 
slight bustle ou the stage seemed to give pro¬ 
mise to the eager, expectant audience of the 
speedy entrance of La Pio; so that he had time 
and chance to catch his beautiful aerial thought 
as it floated coquettishly by him. 

“See!” he said, as he put a few rapid finish¬ 
ing touches to it, and then laid it gently in her 
lap. “See, Madonna, your loveliness, even when 
veiled by some passing shadow of annoyance, 
can suggest to me precious thoughts llis Ma¬ 
jesty Franqois shall now have his other picture, 
for which he has been so impatiently waiting. 
Giulio shall put it on the canvas to-morrow.” 

“St. Margaret has oonquered the dragonI" 
she ejaculated, as she bent earnestly over the 
crayon sketch. Ah! my Raphael, how beautiful! 


wealth of Raphael’s best, last love. But, after ^ She is standing on the wing of the dragon, her 
all, women will be contrary about that. They \ right hand holding the palm of victory.” 
do not value this best, last love as it merits, it S A deep, rich voice filled the room as with a 
seems cold, and second best! ^ ruby-hued current, and the buaz of the erowd 

The crowd gazed admiringly, as the two took s stilled. The Lady Maria let the tablet fall on 
their seats near the cardinal, at the upper end | her mantle, and lifted her eyes with a fearful, 
of the hall; then some new arrivals diverted ^ startled glance toward the stage. She dared 
their attention. They had all assembled to hear \ not look at her lover. The sound of that voice, 


the celebrated improvisatrice, Beatrice Pio. I which quieted the crowd by its magnetic power, 
Raphael turned to arrange the mantle of his j acted upon the artist as a fierce, stinging pain, 
mistress; as he did so, he noticed an unusual $ He started, the veins on his usually clear, cate 
expression on her face: the serene Madonna > temples swelled almost to bursting, and he gazed 
look was gone. A mortal shade of pride he had \ on the superb form and grand face of La Pio, with 
nevter seen before rested on her brow; her deli- % a curious expression of anguish and fascinalioa. 
cate nostril trembled with something like an > “Demon, Lamia!” he muttered, between hit 
angry breath; and her calm, mild mouth had i set teeth; “Madonna, save me!” 
sharp curves around it; while the lips were < The Lady Maria trembled; she kept her eye* 
growing thin with repressed emotion. s steadily away from him; she did not wish to 

“Madonna,” he whispered, tenderly, “is it 1 intrude on his emotion, which she shared not 
that you are not well ?” < only with suffering, but sisterly sympathy. She 

She made no answer, but gazed at him long f knew his words were not addressed to her, but 
and earnestly. As she did so, the burning light j to God’s mother, to whom he had. specially 
of her eye softened; the crimson flush on her devoted himself in his youth, and on whom be 
cheek paled; and an expression of maidenly always called in moments of sorrow or danger, 
innocence aud sweet grace, mingled with a quiet She felt him grasp her hand eagerly, then let 
joy, stole over her soft features, as calm moon- it fall suddenly. Summoning all all her courage, 
beams lighten up still water, without ruffling its she turned to look at him—he was gone! 
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“Poor Raphael!” she murmured, and sat for 
a few instants smoothing vacantly the pure 
ermine of her mantle, wholly given up to the 
birth of a new feeling, which was going on in 
sacred silence within her pure heart. After a 
little while she shook off this dreaminess, and 
with a sad, sorrowful smile, as one might look 
at a birth which had sprung from a death—and 
a deep sigh, she lifted up her eyes and gazed 
earnestly at the improvisatrice, trying to listen 
to the glowing words, which seemed to flow in 
a confused mass around her, like the mingling 
of many-colored rays cast by the sun through 
a gorgeously-stained glass window. 

She had heard every word of the conversa¬ 
tion which had passed between “II Fattore” 
and Perino del Yago. On entering the hall, 
they had been detained by some friends; she 
was so placed she could hear all they said, and 
without their seeing her. It was this which 
had given the expression of bitterness to her 
gentle features, and which strange look had 
inspired Raphael with one of his finest concep¬ 
tions. 

At last the improvisation took form and shape 
to her mind, and every word La Pio uttered fell 
on her ears with double meaning. She was the 
woman Raphael had loved —had loved? The 
Lady Maria drew her furred mantle closer over 
her fair breast, as the death-like shiver this 
questioning thought caused crept through her 
veins. 

The subjects given to the improvisatrice were 
“Love and Homage.” The first part of the poem 
the Lady Maria had lost. When she commenced 
hearing the improvising intelligently, it was at 
the point where Beatrice was comparing moun¬ 
tains which had been cleft by some fierce, sharp 
throe of nature, standing alone with raging tor¬ 
rents rushing beside them, to women remaining 
solitary in life, whose hearts had been made 
desolate by injustice, and wrong, and bitter dis- j 
appointment. 

Rapidly, and with bold, vigorous touches she 
sketched her word picture, clothing the graphic 
imagery with the warm, rich-hued drapery of 
glowing words. With a burning eloquence which 
belongs to this wonderfbl gift of improvisation— 
and which can no more be written in words than 
can the music which we hear in the sweet air, 
when it is played upon as if it were an organ, 
by all manner of melodious sounds, such as the 
warble of birds, the hum of insects, and the 
tinkling of clear running waters—she described 
the superb grandeur of these granite peaks; and 
as the same soft air might have its sweet sounds 
shattered by the moaning cries of pain, she 

Vol. XL.— *8 


drew the sorrowful comparison between these 
icy-turreted heights, and the bleak misery of 
solitary woman life. Her voice, which had 
rung like a clarion note, ruby and golden-hued, 
through the hall, now grew deep and sad, like 
the heavy folds of a somber purple pall. 

Then she stepped forward to the front of the 
stage with a burst of imploring eloquence, the 
grandeur of which was felt by the audience as 
an electric shock. Throwing back her superb 
crimson velvet mantle, and letting it sweep in 
heavy, pendant folds from the beautiful onyx 
cameos which bound it on either shoulder across 
the back of her grand Roman neck, she raised 
her finely-moulded arms aloft, while her exqui¬ 
site hands and tapering fingers seemed to pul- 
sale and scintillate like things of light in the 
magnetic atmosphere surrounding her. The 
superb proportions of her statuesque form were 
displayed finely, and her simple, classic cos¬ 
tume of spotless white, edged with the Greek 
border in deep, rich gold, fell in grand, full 
folds around her. 

With solemn adjurations, she entreated such 
women to be like unto these solitary mountains; 
to stand in the world, cold, and high, and pure, 
with icy fronts, seeking and receiving the hom¬ 
age of their kind; which should throw over their 
chilled and barren existences the rosy tint of 
admiration and praise, such as the rising and 
setting sun throws graciously over the glacier 
sides and snowy tops of the grand mountains. 

“Let there be no semblance of love, no base 
acceptance of a lower feeling in its place,” ex¬ 
claimed the improvisatrice. “No, if there can¬ 
not be true love, the only emotion fit to supply 
its place is a high, soaring ambition, to attain 
such charms and gifts as shall command the 
whole world’s homage!” 

This improvised poem was worked up with 
all the artistic skill of a poetic mind, to which 
nature and culture had given double strength. 
Image succeeded image naturally, as the fast 
chasing shadows flit over quick waters. The 
raging noise of the torrent rushing swiftly 
through narrow mountain clefts; the shrill 
grinding of the glacier roll; the keen, bitter 
cry of the wind sweeping through the pines 
and firs of a mountain forest, as it rioted re¬ 
lentlessly among the long, gray mosses that 
streamed from the branches; the glories of a 
setting sun in an Alpine solitude; the sweet, 
low murmur of the mountain lake as it rippled 
upon the pebbled shore at nightfall or early 
dawn; the crescent moon, like poor Io sur¬ 
rounded by her hundred eyed Argus; the cold 
steel sky with its myriads of stars—all these 
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wonders of Nature then so new in poetic deco- ^ 
ration, she handled with marvelous facility and > 
power, and when the curtain fell the applause ^ 
was prolonged and deafening. I 


CHAPTER II. $ 

The room was golden with the light of an $ 
Italian sunset—a sunset too of the rich-hued $ 
autumn. In the balcony of the chamber sat<; 
the fair, high-born Maria de Bibbiena. The i; 
sunlight played tenderly in the rich tresses of i; 
her hair, crept caressingly about the soft folds jl 
of her robe, flashed out on the rich, gold-em- $ 
broidered purple window drapery, and then lay $ 
lovingly down in warm flecks at her feet on the \ 
beautifully tesselated floor. j 

The young girl sat gazing off into the west | 
upon the long, level clouds of gold and purple, i 
and thought of angelic platforms, such as she £ 
and Raphael had gazed at in Fra Beato Ange- \ 
lico’a pictures. Her face was radiant, though ) 
sad; a high, holy resolve was Bending out its l 
pure pinions in her heart, and she felt, while 
she looked at those clouds, as if she too was $ 
treading with soaring step on holy ground. > 
Those soft, child-like features, and that slight s 
•girlish figure, had a noble dignity in them—the $ 
strength and elevation of a great sacrifice was \ 
upon her, and the glory of it made her look as ? 
we see her now in some of her Raphael's Ma- * 
donnas. £ 

The door of the apartment opened, and two \ 
persons entered. One remained standing, almost > 
in the deep archway of the entrance, and though ^ 
enveloped in a mantle and oapuchin which hid <> 
the face and form, completely disguising even the $ 
sex, there was a proud sullenness, and haughty ^ 
unwillingness, shown even in the heavy, dark s 
folds of the drapery and undefined outline of \ 
the body. The other was a trusty attendant on ^ 
the Lady Maria. She was about approaching s 
her mistress, but on a sign from her, she bowed $ 
respectfully and left the room silently. } 

Maria Bibbiena stepped from the balcony into s 
the room; her poor little heart beat so loudly { 
to her own ears, she feared it might be heard, s 
but she advanced with modest dignity to the $ 
stranger. $ 

“You are Signora Pio?” she asked, in a low, ^ 
sweet voice. $ 

“Beatrice Pio, lady. No signora at all; \ 
nothing but a poor improvisatrico of humble $ 
birth,” replied the woman, haughtily, her man- \ 
ner making a strange discord with her words. < 

She threw off her heavy mantle, it rustled in ^ 
thick folds to the ground; she advanced some \ 


steps near the center of the room, folded her 
fine arms beneath her full breast, and stood im 
all the pride of her superb beauty before the 
frail, golden-haired girl—her rival! 

A large mirror opposite reflected the two^ 
with the brilliant light of the west sweeping 
over thorn, in an atmosphere of mingled purple 
and gold—hues which it had caught from the 
regal tinted drapery. Beatrice, with the eye 
of a creative, mortal artist, saw and gloried ia 
the contrast; Maria de Bibbiena, one of God’s 
angels, could not exult in that which was her 
own essence—immortal beauty! 

With a dignity that was so gentle, it seemed 
like timidity, she stepped hp to the haughty 
woman, and, extending her little fair hands to 
her, said simply and quietly, 

“My sister!” 

Beatrice started, and gazed at the young crea¬ 
ture with an astonishment that gradually in¬ 
creased to something like veneration. 

“I wish to do you justice,” added Maria, in 
a low, tender tone of voice, while a sad s&ile 
gave a pleading look to her calm face. 

“Justice!” repeated Beatrice, bitterly, “jus¬ 
tice! And from you!” 

“Yes! my sister, from me!” answered Marut 
taking the hand of the improvisatrice. She 
drew her toward a stand over which bung a 
curtain. This she pushed aside, showing two 
pictures. 

A cry of anguish burst from Beatrice. Like 
a wounded deer she sunk to the ground and 
writhed in agony, while the young girl vainly 
sought to comfort her. One picture represented 
a young Roman girl of enchanting beauty, with 
large, dark eyes, full, passionate lips, and every 
feature glowing with happy love. (This picture 
is now in the Pitti Palace at Florence.) The 
other was the famous Raphael portrait! 

“Ah! so I looked before he wronged me,® 
sobbed the proud woman. “Where did you pi 
this picture?” she asked, fiercely. 

Maria de Bibbiena drew the head of the 
haughty woman close to her young bosom, and 
like a Madonna, as Raphael called her, kitsed~- 
with a love that was almost maternal, it was so 
filled with sorrowful, tender pity—her flashed, 
throbbing brow. 

“To-day, Beatrice, my uncle and I visited 

the fine new studio of-” The young girl 

stopped, closed her pure, mild eyes an instant, 
then opened them, and a beam of heroic light 
shone in them, as she said sweetly and sadly, 
as one speaks of the loved, lost, and gone, 
“Raphael! I had heard of this picture, my 
friend, and while my uncle was talking with 
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him , I searched for it, and found it carefully 
reiled from sight in a retired cabinet. I asked 
him for it; he gave it to me, and said he should 
come after sundown, this evening, to tell me its 
history.” 

“But,” she added, with a solemn smile, and 
eyes glittering with the tears of sacrifice which 
hung on their soft, gelden lashes, “I shall give 
him a history when he comes—a noble history 
pf how we women can love.” 

“No!” exclaimed Beatrice, springing from 
the ground, and standing erect, “no! You 
cannot give him any such history about me. 

I do not love him. You doubtless do. But I 
hate him!” 

“My sister!” said the young girl, in a clear, 
ringing voice, “you do not hate him! You 
love him with all the force of your nature; and 
JUphael loves you with all the intensity of his.” 

“Whom does Raphael love?” asked a low, 
musical voice beside them. Both women started, 
turned, and found themselves in the presence of 
the great artist himself. 

A deep silence followed, broken only by the 
panting breaths that burst from the dilated 
nostrils and trembling lips of Beatrice, as she 
£*zed with clenched hands on the lover of her 
youth. 

“Woman! how dare you profane this pre¬ 
sence?” asked Raphael, at last, in an icy, bitter 
tone. 

Beatrice uttered a cry, snatched a poignard 
from her bosom, and the fierce, uncontrollable 
woman would have sprung on him like a tigress 
but for Maria. This delicate young girl leaped 
up, seized the glittering weapon, and threw it 
far off into the balcony, where its jeweled hilt 
-shivered against the marble of the floor. Then 
with an authority which only the meek possess, 
ahe drew her calmly down beside her. 

“My sister!” she said, caressingly, “forbear! 
When we women are wronged, it is then we 
should be patient. 

“Raphael,” she continued, and her silvery, 
seraphic voice had almost a tone of sternness 
in it which startled him—“Raphael, bow down 
to the ground and ask her pardon. As you hope 
for mercy from above, do it! For, I tell you, 
she is innocent—innocent as a young child. I— i 
I, Raphael, know it!” j 

There was a serene majesty surrounding the < 
fair young girl as she stood up between the S 
two, holding the hand of the haughty Beatrice ; 
close to her breast. The sweet west wind came | 
breathing gently into the apartment, catching \ 
the thin white veil which hung from her beau- : 
tiful head, and swelling it out in billowy, cloud- : 


like folds around her. She seemed floating in 
air to the painter’s eyes. He bowed down to 
the ground with reverence, like Saint Sixtus in 
the presence of the mother of God! 

The western sky behind her seemed glowing 
with angels’ heads thronging in'. The impro- 
visatrice also felt the holy charm. She gently 
withdrew’ her hands, and fell on her knees by 
the other side like another Saint Barbara. 
Maria’s hands remained still, in the act of 
holding something, and her sweet, sad eyes 
gazed forward as if attending 

“-Some great event 

Her Present waited with finger at the lips; 

The while the pensive Past with meek, pale palms 
Croet (where a child should He) on her cold breast.” 

Notwithstanding that moment was filled with 
the bitterest anguish for Raphael, this beautiful 
living picture struck upon his artist memory an 
undying impression. Long after that miserable 
hour he transferred it to canvas, but not with 
the seraphic beauty of his Madonna Maria; 
another face took its place: the power to deli¬ 
neate her divine countenance had left him for¬ 
ever! 

This holy silence lasted for a few moments. 
Then Maria de Bibbiena moved forward, and, 
resting her little hand on his shoulder, pointing 
with the other to Beatrice, who remained kneel¬ 
ing, and as if lost in deep wildering thoughts, 
she said, 

“ You have wronged her, my brother; wronged 
her fearfully, but as love only can wrong the 
loved.” 

“Wronged her!” repeated the great artist, 
in a choked, hoarse voice; and as he gazed at* 
Beatrice, kneeling there before him, the memory 
of his old love flooded over him in one strang^ 
burst of rapture and fierce pain. 

“Wronged her! Would to God I could go 
back to my youth, and feel for one instant only 
the delicious faith and confidence I did then in 
her truth. To have that I would willingly yield 
up life, and fame, and all life holds dearl” 

And he gazed with a wild, sweet longing on 
Beatrice; while poor Maria de Bibbiena closed 
her pure eyes again for a moment, and shook 
her little head wildly, as if assuring the poor 
vrithing heart within her that God's way, 
though bitter, was the best. She was recalled 
from her own sufferings by hearing Beatrice 
utter an angry ejaculation, one of those fierce 
cries for patience we poor humans make when 
we feel that all human power of endurance is 
gone: Maria put her arms tenderly around her. 
The proud, injured woman bit her full lip so 
fiercely, that a red drop fell on the pure white 
hand of the young girl. 
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“Yes, my beloved, patience,” whispered Maria; 
and she rested her pure, fair cheek against the 
blue veins which stood out in fierce, sharp tra¬ 
cery on the hot temples of the improvisatrice. 
Maria’s sorrow was stilling and chilling her life- 
current; but it seemed as if the cold touch of 
her cheek, instead of quieting Beatrice’s anger, 
added to her irritation, as 'the soft, cool air is 
said to act curiously on some exhumed com¬ 
bustibles, setting them in flames. 

“Patience!” she cried, “I can have patience 
no longer.” And breaking from Maria’s gentle 
grasp, she stood erect in fierce fury over the 
kneeling artist. 

“Man! man!” she said, and the words fell 
with hissing rapidity from her closed teeth. 
“Would you indeed go back to those days when, 
Lucifer-like, you drove me from my Eden into 
a desert world? I would not! You dared to 
doubt me. You deserted me. I, who was pure 
and spotless as at my birth. You, who should 
have shielded me from wrong, believed a lie 
against me. You, by your belief in it, put a 
stain of dishonor on me!” 

“Ah! Beatrice,” replied Raphael, in tones of 
the deepest tenderness, “why did you not tell 
me this at that sad time of our trouble?” 

“Because I loved you, and wronged love can¬ 
not speak, it is voiceless. Now I hate you, and 
hate is hundred-tongued!” 

“No, no, no,” said Maria, earnestly, and, 
stepping quickly forward, Bhe took Beatrice’s 
hand, tenderly. “No, you do not hate him 
now, you love him. And see, Beatrice,” the 
poor girl added, in a low tone that was full of 
anguish, which none but the angels heard or 
knew, “see, Beatrice, how dearly he loves you!” 

For Raphael had bowed down at her feet in 
sorrowing anguish, and had seized her other 
hand, which he was kissing with wild, pas¬ 
sionate fervor, and imploring her to grant him 
forgiveness and love. 

“I want none of his love,” said the improvi¬ 
satrice, drawing her hands coldly from both of 
them, and, raising up her superbly developed 
form to its full height, she said, in a voice 
of imperious scorn, “He blasted my youth, 
dragged the cup of happiness from my fresh, 
tender lips, just as the sweetest drop was rest¬ 
ing on them, leaving bitterness in its stead— 
made life desolate,” she added, in a hollow 
voice. 

“Pardon, Beatrice wua,” said Raphael, draw¬ 
ing close to her, and burying his beautiful face 
in the folds of her robe, for every pulse in his 
body was glowing and throbbing with the rich, 
full tide of the old love. 


“Pardon!” she repeated, in a low, bitter 
tone, and looking down on him with contempt. 
“Pardon for a man who could not only wrong, 
but insult, publicly, a woman he had once 
loved? You have dared to represent me as a 
vile courtesan on your canvas! No, no pardon! 
God pardons, I know, Lady Maria. It takes, 
divinity to do that. A suffering, injured womia 
is too full of fierce mortality—she has no sock 
grace within her. God bless you, lady!” ske 
added, with a sudden burst of tenderness, which 
was like a flash of sunlight on a black, angry 
cloud, “God bless you, Madonna!” And she 
kissed Maria’s hand with bowing reverence, 
gathered up her mantle from the ground, and, 
before they were scarcely aware of it, the two 
stood alone in those sorrowing twilight shadows, 
with an invisible, but impassable, gulf betweei 
them, containing a buried love and a lost hope! 


CHAPTER III. 

Thf. next day Beatrice Pio could not be found 
in all Rome, nor did the world ever hear of her 
again. Some months after, the Lady Maria re¬ 
ceived, from unknown hands, a package, in 
which were long, rich tresses of silky, black 
hair, and a paper containing this message: 

“Madonna —Beatrice Pio no longer exists. 
The wretched woman, who once boro that name, 
prays night and day, before God’s blessed altar, 
for grace to forgive; it will only come to this 
stony heart when God shall be gracious* enough 
to send death. But, Madonna, forget the past, 
and be as happy as you were before you heard 
of the poor Beatbicr." 

This was the last and only time Maria Bib- 
biena ever heard from her. A few months more 
went by, and brought heavy sorrow to Cardinal 
Bibbiena’s palace. Instead of a nuptial cere¬ 
mony, there were tears and heavy mourning 
drapery. On a bier, in that stately apartment 
which had been the scene on which her young 
life had acted out its sad but heroic tragedy, 
lay the saintly girl, and the great artist sor¬ 
rowed there beside the poor old uncle. 

The world said Raphael mourned a bride; for 
no one but Maria and himself knew that bii 
heart had returned with new and exhausting 
passion to its first love. Maria had faded gra* 
dually from that sorrowful sunset hour, which 
had been filled with so much misery to the three 
lovers; for the yielding up of Raphaels love 
was a yielding Up of life to her, and Raphael 
had added to his unending longing for the lost 
Beatrice a bitter remorse for having abadowed 
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and shortened the beautiful young life of his < 
“Madonna.’* 

A few weeks before Maria’s death, the Con- 
Tent of San Sixtus, at Piacenza, asked him for 
an altar-piece. He painted it, and, in it, re¬ 
presented the scene, which had been indelibly 
stamped on his memory, of Maria, as she stood, 
in sorrowful elevation, above Beatrice and him¬ 
self, when she was striving to unite the severed 
golden cord of their love. Before the picture was 
taken to the Convent Chapel, it was sent, by the 
artist, to the apartment of the Lady Maria. 

She was lying on her couch, near the balcony, 
looking, as she loved to, on those long, level 
clouds in the western horizon. She gazed long 
and earnestly at the sublime creation of the 
painter. 

“It is very right and just,” she murmured to 
herself, “that in this, his greatest Madonna, he 
should do justice to the only woman he ever 
loved.” 

She turned her pale, patient face away from 
it, and as shq buried it in the soft, silken 
cushions of her couch, the snow fell inward on 
her heart, chilling its young life-throb. That j 
night she died. ! 

The head, face, and arms, in this altar-piece, j 
are identical with tho early portrait he painted l 
of Beatrice during tho short season of their j 
happy love. This great picture, known to the j 
world by the name of the “Madonna of San 
Sixtus,” is now at Dresden. In the beginning 
of the last century, Augustus the Third, Elector 
of Saxony, paid the monks of Saint Sixtus over 
thirty thousand dollars for it; and now it stands 
in tho great Dresden Gallery, the boast of that 
famous collection of paintings, being looked 
upon as the most perfect picture in the world. 
It was painted, throughout, by Raphael’s own 
hands; no scholar, nor friend, touched pencil 
to it; and the thinness and delicacy of the colors 
prove that the execution must have been won¬ 
derfully rapid, that he painted it at once on the 
canvas, without sketch or study—a creation \ 
rather than a picture. 


But how few who look at it, think of the poor, 
wronged Beatrice Pio, whose sorrowful young 
face and majestic figure float there on the can¬ 
vas, as the Blessed Lady of Heaven. Poor 
Raphael! Deep as was his remorse, he could 
not wipe out the stain he had placed, in his 
rash anger, on the memory of the woman he 
loved; for, to this day, the coarse courtesan 
portrait of the Fornarina is supposed, by many, 
to be that of the great improvisatrice Beatrice 
Pio. 

Just over young manhood stood the great 
Raphael, with all that the world could give him 
lying in profusion around him—fame, honor, 
and troops of friends, everything accomplished, 
even love quaffed to its last drop, and the costly 
chalice shattered to atoms. Quite time to die; 
for what use was there in living, when he had 
conquered all his worlds, and sate in unknown 
sorrow over some of his sad victories—these 
two poor woman-hearts! 

Yes, it was time to die; and on the Good 
Friday of the same year he lost his Beatrice 
and his Madonna (1520), he turned his young 
face to the West, and as 11 II Faltore ” delivered 
the Pope’s gracious congratulations on his birth¬ 
day, and earnest prayers for his recovery, tho 
great artist looked out on those same long, level 
clouds, and breathed his last sigh of mortal 
longing. 

The following days, crowds of people poured 
into tho great hall where their beloved young 
painter lay on his bier, in almost princely state. 
The great and beautiful Raphael! Over him 
hung his last work unfinished, the Transfigura¬ 
tion. An immense multitude followed him to his 
resting-place, in the Church of the Pantheon, 
where they laid him beside the one they sup¬ 
posed should have been his bride—the woman 
who had loved him with a love even greater 
than that of the madly-loving Beatrice; for it 
was the love of a bride, and a sister, and a 
mother combined. His ashes have long since 
mingled with those of Maria de Bibbiena. 


A LOVE SONG. 


IT LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


He presses kisses on my brow, 

As softly as the rain-drop’s fall; 

Like fragrant blossoms of the Spring, 
And sweeter, sweeter than them all 1 
And fresher, purer than the winds, 
That lift the petals of the flowers, 
They gladden all my fevered life 
With new and renovating powers. 


Sweet kisses from the lips I love, 

Strung on the heart’s most tender chords, 
Like pearls that tremble with my joy, 

Too beantifol for poets’ words'* 

So press them ever on my brow; 

They soothe the pain that’s throbbing there; 
They are the Attest diadem 
My longing soul aspires to wear. 
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BT MBS. ABB S. STEPHENS. 

Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1801, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, In the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

coarurvu) non faoi 60 . 

CHAPTER X. \ Toward night Jessie came to my room. She 

I kept my chamber, that day, striving to j was sad and disheartened; Mr. Lee had not 
make up my mind about what course was best \ spoken te her since our return; and even her 
for me to pursue. My life at Mr. Lee’s had \ mother was vexed that sh6 should have exposed 
become so harassing, that it was absolutely l herself to the storm. 

burdensome. I did not know friends from ene- j I inquired if Mr. Lawrence Wat at the house 
mies in that house, for every being in it seemed ^ when her father returned. Jessie thought not, 
changed. I sat down alone and wept in bitter S but could not say positively; only he seldom 
grief. Should I go away and leave the ill-con- 5 was there except in her father’s absence. She 
tested field to that woman, who was surely work- < said this abruptly and turned the conversation; 
ing out some great evil to the whole family? I \ the very name of Lawrence seemed to distress 
was not entirely dependant. A little fund of | her. ' 

property still vested in my favor, but It was in \ “ Aunt Matty,” she said, after a dreary silence, 
Mr. Lee’s hands, and so generously had he pro- j “will this widow never leave our honse? Shall 
vided for every possible want, that even the \ we remain in this ehaos till it brings ruin on ns 
little income remained untouched. Besides, 11 all? Mother seems fading away, and no one 
had ability, and could have earned my bread $ appears to care. You look ten years older; 

anywhere, either as a governess or a teacher. \ and as for me-” 

Thus personal considerations could not have | “Well, Jessie?” 

bowed down my spirits to the state of depres- \ “No matter about me; but something mast 
siou that fell upon me. Something deeper lay t be done. So long as it was myself only I made 
at my heart. Was it love for Jessie?—was it ^ an effort to bear it; but we are all changed, 
fear that the poor girl would be left, without de- $ all unhappy—dear, sweet mamma, and even 
fence, to the machinations of that cruel woman? I Lottie. There is poison In the Very atmos- 
I cannot tell. If other and more selfish feelings ji phere, I think.” 

existed in my bosom, I did not know it. Indeed,:* “Let us have patience, Jessie, this cannot 
so absorbed were all my faculties in the difficul -1 last much longer; but while Mrs. Dennison 
ties that thickened around us, that I had no i remains here, do not forget that she is your 
time for self-c&amination. Dear, dear Jessie! \ mother’s guest.” 

how could I help her? $ “But how long—how long, I say, will this 

The thorough drenching which I had received \ last? My father is getting more distant and 
made me hoarse and really ill. In my anxiety I > estranged every hour. I feel like an alien 
had neglected to change my clothes; but the \ under his roof—a stranger to my very self.” 
cold shudder that crept over me aroused my j She was greatly excited, and wrung her hands 
attention to the danger, and, changing my damp \ with passionate vehemence. The proud reliance 
garments, I lay down striving to get warm. < of character was all swept away; she fell upon 
I have a vague recollection that the sun s her knees by the bed on which I lay and sobbed 
broke out, and came flashing through the leaves ^ aloud. I am sure this would not have happened 
into my chamber. Then I heard voices in the j! with any one else; but I had become almost a 
garden beneath, which thrilled me worse than ^ second self to the dear girl, and she was not 
the cold. Mr. Lee and Mrs. Dennison were l ashamed to give way to her grief in my pre¬ 
conversing together on the terrace, where camp | sence. 

stools and garden chairs were always standing, j While she was on her knees, Lottie opened 
I could have heard everything; the temptation $ my chamber door and looked in. Seeing Miss 
was great, but I put it away, burying my head s Jessie she drew back, placed a finger on her 
in my pillow, and drowning their voices with ^ lips, and performed a series of pantomime that 
my sobs. { would have been exceedingly ludicrous but for 
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the anxiety that beset me. As it was, I saw $ 
that she had something to communicate, but $ 
was afraid to ask her in while Jessie was so | 
disturbed. She saw this, and darting a finger \ 
backward over her shoulder and forward at me, $ 
as if it had been a weapon, retreated, making $ 
up faces that grew more ludicrous with every $ 
backward step. Jessie had seen nothing of this. $ 
She arose, after a little, and went out Sighing \ 
heavily. \ 

Directly after she was gone, Lottie oame back, \ 
and, closing the door, bolted it inside and came s 
up to my bed on tip-toe. She looked pale and jj 
frightened, but her eyes shone through the \ 
shadows that had suddenly settled around them, ^ 
and she moved like a hound doubling on its £ 
prey. \ 

“Miss Hyde,’* she said, “just listen whiles 
you have time; that red Babylon has gone and $ 
done it. I’ve had my hands full all day scooting | 
about among the wet bushes and holding my ^ 
breath behind window-shutters. Now, would $ 
you believe it? I’ve been two hull hours \ 
squinched up in that big rosewood book-case \ 
with the green silk lining; for them new painted > 
winders in the tower library are the most ag- l 
gravating things to one as wants to keep her $ 
eyes open. Thanks be to goodness! the new \ 
books haven’t ariv, and I should have had lots <; 
of room if human beings had been built flat. < 
As it was, I got along by holding in my breath i; 
and bowing the doors a trifle.” $ 

“But what did you go into the book-case for, ) 
Lottie?” I inquired, anxious to being her to l 
some point in her communication. * 

“What did I go into the book-case for? Why, $ 
only to hear what was going on in that room, to $ 
be sure. Wasn’t that Mr. Lawrence and Mrs. i 
Babylon there, sitting on the sofa together two > 
bull hours?” | 

“And you listened to the conversation?” % 

“In course, I did.” 5 

She seemed waiting for me to ask more ques- \ 
tions, but I could not foroe myself thus in- \ 
direotly to partake in a dishonorable act. \ 

“You won’t ask what they said, and yet are \ 
a dying to know, any fool can see that. Well, < 
thanks be to goodness! I ain’t a lady, and if I $ 


sarpent has about done up your business for 
you, as she means to for me and the rest of ’em 
before long.” 

“Done my business for me, Lottie! What 
does that mean? I do not understand.” 

“Likely enough; but I’ll tell you, Babylon 
is in love with Mr. Lawrence.” 

“I wish from my heart he’d marry her,” I 
thought. 

“But she won’t have him,” said Lottie, as if 
answering my thought. “At any rate, not yet.” 

“Well, well, Lottie, tell me what brings you 
here? My head aches.” 

“So does mine,” said Lottie, with feeling, 
lifting a hand to her head and pressing her 
forehead hard with the palm. “Well, Miss 
Hyde, a little while ago, Mr. Lee and Mrs. 
Babylon were sitting on the platform under 
this very window. It was just after the rain, 
and they happened to meet as he was coming 
out to enjoy the sunshine. I happened in the 
same way to be dusting the sofa close by the 
window, and it took me a good while. Don’t 
put up your hand, Miss Hyde, you’d a listened 
yourself. She was talking about you.” 

“About me?” 

“Yes. I can’t give the words; but she was 
saying, in her suoky way, that ‘Miss Jessie was 
so much altered since she met her at the sea¬ 
shore, so obstinate and demonstrative, vul¬ 
garized, as one might say, if anything so very 
beautiful could be vulgarized. But didn’t Mr. 
Lee think that a governess who followed her 
pupil into society was rather a drawback, and 
apt to get a predominating influence over that 
of the parents? Was he certain of Miss Jessie’s 
friend, of her prudenoe, and disinterestedness ? 
Of course she had no right to give an opinion; 
but when the time came for a governess to give 
up her authority, was there no chance that 
she might become a dangerous counsellor? Of 
course Mr. Lee knew best, his wisdom was 
never at fault; but would not a younger com¬ 
panion, one perfectly independent, and who 
had some experience in society, produce a 
better result?’ I wish you could a seen Mr. 
Lee’s face, Miss Hyde. He looked up all of a 
sudden, and his eyes flashed fire; Babylon saw 


was, for her sake I’d do wuss things than that; l it, and looked down as if butter wouldn’t melt 
my ears were made to hear with, and I ain’t \ in her mouth; and then he took her hand im 


going to fight agin nature.” ^ his—it wasn’t the first time, Miss Hyde, I’d bet 

“But you came to see me for something, Lot- i my head on that, for it all came too easy—then 
tie?” i he said how difficult it was to find such a per- 

N “Certainly I did. But how is one to tell j son. One who was an ornament to society, and 
things without talking right out? Well, if you ^ yet willing to live in a place like that, which 
won’t listen to what I heard in the book-caso, I * Mrs. Lee’s illness made, in some sort, like a 
must tell you in a promiscuous way. yhia she \ prison. 
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“She left her hand in his, and lifted her eyes < “Yes, child.” 
to his face sideways—you know how—and said \ “It is about mistress. Don’t you see how 

a few words almost in a whisper. I couldn’t \ dreadfully thin she is getting? You can almost 
catch the first word, but he turned red as fire ^ look through her hand.” 

and lifted her hand to his lips almost, then he ij “Yes, Lottie, it makes my heart ache to think 
dropped it again and begged her pardon.” * of it. Have you any idea of the cause?” 

I had no power to stop Lottie’s narrative.? “i/e don’t visit her much now.” 

The import of this conversation struck me with ^ “You have noticed it, you-” 

a sudden pang. It seemed as if sentence of ^ “I cwunt the minutes every day.” 

death had been pronounced against me. What \ “This might vex her, but not to the extent 

could I do? Where on earth was a home like j that seems so visible.” 

that to be found? What would Jessie and Mrs. “No, there is something else. I cannot un- 
Lee do without me? That woman in my place! I derstand it; but wait awhile, Miss Hyde, Vm 
The thought was anguish. I almost hated her. { on hand.” 

Lottie stood by the bed, looking at me with * I hardly heard this. The idea that my pre- 
trouble in her face. ^ sence in that house had becomo a burden, that 

“I knew that it would be a blow; but this is $ I might be at x any moment desired to leave my 
worse than I expected,” she said. “How white place in the family for that woman to fill, ab- 
you are—how your lips quiver! But don’t take s sorbed my faculties, and, in the selfishness of 
on so. Let them try it; let Babylon do her l my distress, I gave less heed than the sobject 
worst—she’ll find her match. I’ve learned a s claimed to what the girl was saying, 
thing or two, since she came, that l didn’t^ She saw this, I suppose; for, with renewed 
know before. Especially how to droop your ^ entreaties that I should hold firmly to my posi- 
eyelids and look meek, then open ’em quick and s tion and trust to her for the rest, she crept from 
flash out fire. It’s taking, I’ve tried it with— $ the room almost crying. 

with-” $ About an hour after this I arose, bathed my 

“With whom, Lottie?” <: forehead, and went into Mrs. Lee’s chamber, 

“With—but no matter; when the birds sing, J for the pain of my solitary thoughts became 
chickens have a right to peep. Babylon isn't !> unendurable. The poor lady was lying on the 
the only person who can turn a feller’s head, $ sofa, with her eyes closed, looking more wan 
and good looks is according to one’s taste. Then i; than ever. Something troubled her, I am sure; 
there’s a difference in flirting, when the object ^ for tears were swelling under the transparent 
is a good one; don’t you think so, Miss Hyde?” $ whiteness of her eyelids, and her hands were 
“I don’t know, Lottie,” was my dreary an- \ clasped over her bosom. This was an attitude 
swer; “you must ask about those matters of ^habitual to her when disturbed by any grief, 
some one who has had more experience.” { and seeing it I turned to go away; but she 

“Oh! I don’t care about asking; it all comes j; heard my footstep and opened her eyes. There 
natural enough after the first lesson. But you i was something in her manner that went to my 
won’t let them drive you away—it would break > heart—a sort of mournful constraint, as if she 
her heart, I know it would.” j; shrunk from my presence. Still 6he held forth 

Her eyes were full of tears. Poor girl! she s her hand, 
had a good heart. i I sat down in my old place, and she closed 

This sympathy touched me deeply. I was so ^ her eyes again, as if any effort at speech was 
desolate and felt so wronged, that a kind word j; beyond her strength. In the broader light 
filled me with gratitude, even from Lottie. b which fell upon her face, I saw that she had 
“Oh! ma’am, don’t mind it! Babylon shan’t c been crying—an unusual thing with her at any 
hurt you while I can help it. Only be firm, $ time; for all sources of trouble had been kept so 
and don’t go off in a fit of pride. Stand your !; sedulously from that room, that grief amouni- 
ground to the last, and when the worst comes \ ing to tears seldom found its way there, 
to the worst, depend on me.” s After a prolonged silenoe that chilled me te 

The girl took my hand and kissed it; then, {the heart, she laid her hand on mine, and I 

kneeling down by thrbed, laid her face close to * saw that her earnest eyes were dwelling on my 

mine. ^ face. 

“Miss Hyde-” \ “Dear Miss Hyde, we have been so happy 

“Well, my good girl.” \ together—I thought no family was ever united 

“I have something to say, something that \ like ours!” 

worries me dreadfully; are you listening?” £ I understood the pathos in her Yoioe, the 
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meaning of her words. Mr. Lee had begun the 
subject; already they were about to prove how 
troublesome and useless I had been—how much 
my place was wanted for another. 

“You do not speak,” she said; “surely, 
nothing has been said to wound you.” 

“No,” I answered, “nothing. I only come 
to see if you were in want of anything.” 

“Ah! you have always been so attentive, so 
kind! * How shall I get along without you?” 

So it was decided. He had spoken, and they 
had settled my destiny: the gentle Invalid yield¬ 
ing without a murmur while her best friend was 
driven from under her roof. I had no heart to £ my brain into swift action. I reviewed all 
continue the conversation, and she, poor lady! the difficulties of my position over and over 
evidently laoked the oourage to speak plainer, j again; strange projects came into my mind, 
Thus, with heaviness of soul, we remained to- i ways by which my wrongs—for I had been 
gether in silence. Her eyes were closed, but wronged—should be redressed, speeches more 
not with sleep, I am sure of that; and 1 felt a ? eloquent than ever could reach my lips inspired 
dead heaviness creeping over me, which carried 5 me, and these were to be addressed to Mr. Lee, 
with it a dreary sense of pain. \ in the presence of that woman. A thousand 

It was getting dark when I left the chamber. $ wild fancies seized upon my brain and held it. 
The depression was so heavy upon me that I s I had no wish to change my position. Having 
went down to the kitchen, thinking to ask the \ thrown myself on the bed in my clothes, I re¬ 
cook for a cup of warm tea. Lottie was there \ mained there, thinking, thinking, thinking till 
busy at the range, and, singular enough, making \ my brain ached, but would not pause for rest, 
tea, as if my wants had been divined. \ I heard a bustle in the house as if the family 

“A good handful, cook,” she said, holding \ were retiring; then the clock struck eleven, 
out the silver tea-pot for a renewed supply. “ 15 twelve, one. The hours did not seem long, bu^ 
want it good and strong, something that will | the stillness almost terrified me. All at once, 
make one’s eyes snap.” \ it was after midnight some time, a sound ap- 

When the cook turned to put her canister in \ proached my chamber like the rush of a bird 
its place, Lottie went to the closet and brought \ through the air. I started up and listened, 
out two cups and saucers. \ The door opened softly, and a figure glided in. 

“Miss Hyde,” she said, “you have just come ;! “Miss Hyde, are you awake? Get up this 
in time. I knew it'd be wanted; try a good, $ minute and come with me; if your shoes are 
strong cup, it will take the jog off your head in | on, take them off. Come.” 
no time.” $ I sprang up and followed Lottie swiftly and 

I thanked her and took the cup she offered, * silently as she had reached my chamber. She 
It was strong to bitterness, and I did not like \ led me through the passage into her own little 
the taste; but when I passed it back, Lottie put $ room. As I passed along the passage which led 
in more sugar and cream, but no water. I was t from the main building to the tower, it seemed 
too weary for protest, and drank the bitterness < to me that my dress brushed against some one 
without further comment. s crouching in a dark corner; but Lottie had not 

Lottie seemed pleased, and insisted on it that l seen it, and I followed her, holding my breath. 

I should take a second cup, filling her own for < She glided through her own room into the 
the third time, and draining it with what I j chamber where Mrs. Leo slept. The carpets 
thought must be heroism instead of desire. 5 were thick as wood moss, and our feet gave no 
“There,” she said, setting her cup down, \ sound. When she was fairly in the room, Lottie 
“that will do, I reckon; it makes my head as < paused, and I heard a slight, scraping sound; 
light as a cork. How do you feel. Miss Hyde?” \ then the sudden flash of a match, followed by 
“It is very, very strong, Lottie, and I fear it \ the blaze of a candle which the girl carried in 
will keep me awake all night.” \ her hand. 

ttFear!” cried the girl, “fear! Why, 0As the light broke up, a faint cry arose from 
course it will! To tell you the truth,” sheathe bed; a figure which bent over it rose up 
added, bending toward me, and whispering, “Is suddenly, and I stood face to face with Mrs. 
begin to think this isn’t the house where one *Dennison, the whitest woman that ever my eyes 


* can sleep honestly. Now just go up to your 
$ room, if you please, and don’t let them see you 
\ looking so miserable. There’s trouble enough 
| without that.” 

I The cook oame toward us before I could an- 
| swer. She was preparing to send up tea for 
\ the family, and muttered something about ladie 9 
\ always toeing in the way in a kitchen. So great 
\ was the depression of my spirits, that I allowed 
I this to wound me, and went away in deeper 
| dejection. 

I No human soul came near me during the 
\ evening. I oould not sleep—the stimulus urged 
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dwelt upon. She held a crystal toilet-bottle in 
one hand, and in the other a wet pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief. 

“Stand by the door, Miss Hyde. Don’t let 
her move a foot. I’ll be back in a flash.” 

Lottie darted from the room as she spoke, 
leaving the candle on the carpet. 

The woman turned upon me then with the 
spirit of a tigress. Her eyes flashed fire, the 
white teeth shone through her ourved lips. She 
attempted to pass me, but I retreated to the 
door and kept the threshold. She came for¬ 
ward as if to force me away, still holding the 
bottle and handkerchief in her hands. Never 
in my life had I seen a face so beautiful and so 
fiendish. There was desperation in her eyes, 
violence in her action; but though weaker and 
smaller than her, I would have died on the 
threshold of that door rather than have allowed 
her to cross it. 

All at once her face changed. She was look¬ 
ing, not at me, but over my shoulder; a flash 
of quick intelligence shot from her eyes, and 
the next moment she had thrown both arms 
about my neck and pressed my faoe to her 
bosom. I knew that some one came close up 
behind me, and heard the clink of glass; then 


£ which she held, when I came in, was white tad 
s pure as water. How had she managed to change 
$ the crystal flask ? What had become of the hind- 

i kerchief? 

\ Still Smiling os me, she approached the bed 
5 and scattered fragrant drops from the crimson 
1 flask over the pillows and the deathly face of 

1 * my poor friend. How still she lay! The white¬ 
ness of her face was terrible, but I dared not 
approach her; my post was by the door till 
s Lottie came; but it made my blood run cold to 
$ see that woman bending over her, smoothing 
the pillows with her hand, and filling the room 
ij with that lying fragrance. 

| It seemed an eternity before Lottie came back, 
| yet she had not been absent three minutes. She 
s came alone and stood by me at the door, regard- 
$ ing Mrs. Dennison’s movements with the keen 
$ vigilance of a fox. But a glimpse of Mrs. Lee’s 
| faoe made her start forward with a cry of dis¬ 


may. 

44 My mistress, she is dead! They have tilled 
her!” 

She would have fallen upon her knees hy the 
bed, but Mrs. Dennison put her aside. It wss 
an easy thing, for Lottie had lost all her strength 


5 then. 


a rush of feet through Lottie’s room and along \ 
the passage. All this could not have lasted a j 
minute. I struggled from the woman’s embrace \ 
and pushed her from me with a violence that % 
made her stagger. Her face had changed to > 
its old look of triumph. She laughed, not \ 
naturally—that was beyond even her powers | 
of self-command—but in a way that made me $ 
shiver. i 

4 *Dear Miss Hyde, is it you?’* she said, in a \ 
voice that quaked in spite of herself. 44 How \ 
terribly frightened I was! Poor Mrs. Leo must $ 
have been very ill. I heard her moaning and j 
calling for help in my room, and oame at once; | 
she seems quite insensible now.” \ 

I looked toward the bed. Mrs. Lee lay upon ) 
It, white and still as a corse, her eyes closed, 5 
and her lips of a bluish white. Was Bhe dead? < 
Had the woman killed her? A strong, pungent 5 
smell filled the room—a smell of chloroform. ^ 

s 

It was almost suffocating. ^ 

Mrs. Dennison seemed to think of this sud- £ 
denly, and, darting toward the window, flung <: 
open two of the sashes before I knew what she $ 
was about. A gush of fresh air swept through ^ 
the room; the pungent odor grew fainter and J 
fainter, at which she smiled on me triumphantly. $ 
I looked at her closely, as she stood in the $ 
light; a toilet-bottle was still in her hand, but s 
it was of crimson glass spotted with gold; that * 


44 Foolish ohild! she has only fainted,” said 
Mrs. Dennison, holding her back; “the air will 
bring her to.” 

Lottie’s courage returned with these word*, 
and, struggling from Mrs. Dennison’s hold, she 
sat down upon the bed, chafing Mrs. Lee'i cold 
hands and kissing them with loving Undersea. 

44 Is she really and truly nHve?” said the poor 
girl, appealing to me. 

I could not resist the wistful anxiety of that 
look; but oame forward, holding my breath vKk 
a dread that her fears might be true. 

That moment Mr. Lee entered the room, aid 
directly oame Jessie with a look of terror tt 
her free. She trembled like a leaf at the night 
of her mother, and turned to me, looking the 
question which she could not frame in speech. 

44 It is not death! I hope and believe that it 
is not death!” I said. 

Jessie fell upon a chair and burst into tears. 

“Hush! child,” said her friher, “lot us lea* 
what has happened. Mrs. Dennison, can you tdl 
me?” 

44 1 hardly know myself,” answered the widow, 
innocently. “I heard moans and a cry for help 
coming from this room, and, springing up fire* 
my sleep, ran to see what it meant. There was 
no light in the room, but I felt that Mrs I** 
was oold and still as she lies now—alive, but 
motionless. I had suatohed a bottle froa ay 
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toilet, and waa bathing her head with its con¬ 
tents when Miss Hyde and the servant came in. 
They were very much terrified, and alarmed the 
house, I hope, unnecessarily. It is a deep faint¬ 
ing fit. I am tore she will come out safely in 
time/* 

As the woman said this, Lottie stood looking 
in her face, lost with blank astonishment. She 
saw the red flask in Mrs. Dennison’s hand, felt 
the changed atmosphere of the room, and, for 
once, her presence of mind gave way. 

“ Poor girl l she was half-frightened to death,** 
said Mrs. Dennison, casting a patronizing glance 
at the crest-fallen girl; “I never saw anything 
so wild in my life.*’ 

“And I never saw anything so wicked!** Lot¬ 
tie burst forth, clenching her hands and almost 
shaking them at the woman. 

“Wicked! Oh! not so bad as that, my good 
girl,” said the woman, gently. “One can be 
frightened, you know, without being wicked!” 

“Yes,** said Lottie, with a sob; “and a person 
can be wicked without being frightened, I know 
that well enough.* 1 

“Lottie!” exclaimed Mr. Lee. 

Lottie stood for one instant like a wild animal 
at bay; but directly her eyes fell upon her mis- 


5 heeded. Every kind effort failed to draw her 
\ from this dull state of half-consciousness, till 
| Mr. Lee passed his arm under her head and 
l drew it to his bosom. Then a thrill Beemed to 


pass through her whole frame, a smile dawned 
on her pale mouth. 

“Have I been ill?” she murmured, resting 
her head against the bosom to which he gently 
lifted her—“very ill, that you aU come here in 
the night?’* 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Lee, very tenderly; for 
he seemed to forget everything in her danger. 
“But for our kind guest I fear it might have 
gone hard with you.*’ 

Lottie, who was crouching at her mistress* 
feet, with her face buried in the bed clothes, 
uttered a sarcastic, “Oh! oh! I can’t bear it!” 
and, starting up, rushed into her room, looking 
at Mrs. Dennison like a wild cat over her 
shoulders. 

“ Poor Lottie !*’ muttered Mrs. Lee. “How it 


| troubles her to see any one suffer! And you, 
> my kind guest-** 

I The gentle lady held out her hand to Mrs. 
| Dennison, smiling wanly, but too feeble for any 
\ other expression of gratitude. 

^ “Mamma,” said Jessie, quickly, “do not try 


tress, her form relaxed, and, creeping to the l to speak, but rest. This has been a terrible 
bedside, she began to cry. \ attack.” 

“Oh! bring her to*-bring her to, and I won’t £ “You here, my child, and I not know it!** 
say another word,” she pleaded, looking pite- whispered the invalid; “forgive me.” 
ously at the widow. Mrs. Dennison pressed forward; but Jessie 

“I am not omnipotent, poor child!” was the ; stepped between her and the invalid, not rudely, 
sweet reply. “But see! I think there is amove* but with that quiet decision which became the 
ment of her eyelids.” daughter of that proud man. 

Lottie rose from her knees and looked eagerly “Aunt Mattie,” she said, glancing past the 
in that worn face. “Yes, yes, she is alive; she widow, “had you not better leave her to papa 
is coming to herself Oh! my mistress, my mis- and me? So many faces excite her.” 
tress, I will never, never leave you again. I’ll Jessie was very pale, and I saw that her lips 
sleep on the floor at the foot of your bed, like a were quivering with agitation. Something had 
dog, before anybody reaches you!” wounded her almost beyond bearing. 

Tears rained down poor Lottie’s face, and her ; “Yes,” I answered, promptly, “we will with- 
voice was so full of grief, that no ono had the j draw;’* and, looking at Mrs. Dennison, steadily, 
heart to chide her, though it seemed to disturb I waited for her to move first, 
the invalid, who was slowly recovering con- “This may be of service,” she said, sweetly, 
sciousness. Mrs. Lee at last opened her eyes placing the ruby-tinted bottle in Jessie’s hand, 
and looked vaguely around at the people near “I found it very nseful in reviving her.” 
her bed, without seeming to recognize them;: Jessie took the bottle, but set it down at once, 
when Lottie caught her vacant gaze, she burst Indeed her hand shook so violently that it must 
forth, ; otherwise have fallen. 

“Oh! ma’am, don’t you know me? It’s Lot- “Now, Miss Hyde, I do not see that our pre- 
tie—it’s Lottie!” | sence will be of further use,” said the widow, 

This pathetic cry gained no response. Those gliding toward the door, 
dreamy eyes wandered from face to face, with j I stepped back to avoid contact even with her 
a helpless, appealing look, indescribably touch- < garments. My heart was full of hitter loathing, 
ing. Jessie bent over her, striving to make \ I grew cold as she passed me, and answered her 
herself known; bat her sweet voice passed un- * smile with a look that frightened it from her 
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lips. We passed through Lottie’s room, but I;; even and deep, waiting for her. All at once 
could not force myself to enter it till her shadow that strange smell that was in the room when 
even had disappeared. Then I went in and s you came almost strangled me; butaslbitmj 
spoke to the girl, who had curled herself up in £ lips harder, down came a wet cloth over mj 
the window-seat, with her knees drawn up, and ^ face. It almost smothered me, for she pressed 
both hands locked over them. $ it close with her hand till I felt a strange foiling 

“Don’t speak to me; don’t anybody dare to $ away, as if she had forced me over a rock, and 
speak to me!” she said, motioning me off with ^ I was myself sinking. One minute more tnd I 
her head. “I ain’t worth noticing. I’d give l should have been nowhere; but some noise in 
something to any decent person that’d whip me t the entry took her away. I snatched the cloth 
within an inch of my life, or bite me—I don’t l from my face and crept softly out of bed; but 
care which—so long as it hurt.” ij the whirl and weight made me so dizzy I could 

“Lottie,” I whispered, pressing my hand on \ not walk, but crept on my hands and knees 
her shoulder to enforce what I said, “do not ^ through the door Which she had left open. Here 
speak a word of this till I have seen you. Como * the fredh air blew over me, and I grew sieady 
up to my room.” > enough to run to your room. You know how 

“I won’t. Nothing on earth shall take me \ we found her, and how Bhe put us down I 
out of her sight again. There’ll be murder if I \ thought we had her, safe and sure; but here we 
do.” * are worse off than ever. I believe she would 

“Hush! Lottie, I do not understand all this.” \ kill that blessed angel before his face, and no 
“But I do; and I give up she’s outgeneraled $ one would believe it.” 
me. I’ll never pretend to crow over her again; $ I sat in silence, wondering what course it 
but it’s awful, oh! it’s awful!” $ was best for me to pursue. That this woman 

She shuddered all over and crouched closer l was undermining Mrs. Lee’s feeble life, by re- 
together, winding both arms tightly around her l peated applications of chloroform, I could not 
knees. ^ doubt; but how convince the family of this? 

“Tell me all about it, Lottie. I must know > It was an act so hideous in itself, that the v«y 
in order to judge how to act.” i charge, if unbelieved, would be considered ft 

She moved on the window-seat that I might \ crime. I was sure that, with the help of her 
Bit closer to her; then drawing my head down $ maid, she had changed ifee bottle which con- 
with her arm, whispered, \ tained the chloroform while struggling with mt 

“I knew that she was doing something, and \ at the door; but how was I to prove this? Lot- 
that Mrs. Lee was suffering by it; but what, \ tie—alas! this woman had so fascinated those 
that was the question. I tried to keep awake \ who held power in the family, that her story 
a nights, but it was of no use; no log ever slept \ would be of no avail without some indisputable 
as I did. Last night, you remember, I drank $ proof to sustain it. Jessie would believe us, 
that strong tea. It wasn’t beoause I liked it, s I was Bure; but the belief, without power to 
but I was determined to keep awake. I wanted <; remedy a state of things so terrrible that it 
you to be on hand as well, and gave you a power- ij made my heart sink, could only produce pain¬ 
ful dose; and wasn’t you wide awake as a night* | What could I do ? Helplessly I asked the qoes- 
hawk when I came into your room? $ tion. Yet a terrible necessity required nil my 

“Well, I went to bed just as I always do, and $ energies, 
lay down with my eyes shut, waiting. Babylon $ The dejection of poor Lottie had a numbinf 
had gone to her room; but Cora was floating s effect upon me. She, usually so full of resource*, 
about in the passages a good while; finally she $ so arduous in her courage, sat on the window- 
went in, and everything was still. It seemed \ seat, crest-fallen and beaten like myself. One 
to me as if I kept growing sharper and wider * thing was certain, Lottie would keep strict guftrd 

awake every minute; but I never heard that \ now. Whatever the woman’s motives were, the 

woman’s step till she Btood over me and her l events of that night would never be repeated, so 
shadow fell clear aoross the bed; I bit my lips > long as that faithful creature kept her place is 
to keep from screaming, but lay still and waited. \ the household. But how long would she keep 
“She called my name two or three times, whis- j that place? How long should I be left under 
poring louder each time; but I drew my breath * the same roof? (to bb coansu*®*) 
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Or the two attributes of ornamental art, <peans mourn in black; the Chinese in white; 
namely, color and form, color has always been s the Egyptians in yellow; the Turks in blue or 
the more attractive, especially to the unedu- $ violet. Colors also have emblematical significa- 
cated eye. An appreciation of the beauty of 5; tions; but into these I cannot now enter, 
form is generally the effect of cultivation; but ^ In tropical countries, where the birds and 
the loYe of color is innate. There are few eyes 5; insects are brilliantly colored, the inhabitants 
possessed of the blessing of sight which are not < have a peculiar delight in decorating their per- 
affected by it, more or less. This is true of $ sons with bright colors. If we examine relics 
animals as well as of men. The effect of red $ of art, not only of early date, but those of the 
upon the bovine race is well known. In Spanish <; best period—the era of Raphael for instance— 
bull fights, the agile matador rouses the courage jj we find draperies of the primitive (red, blue, 
of his four-footed opponent by waving before \ yellow) or secondary (green, orange, and pur- 
his eyes a red scarf or flag. The terror shown \ pie) colors. The same remark is applicable to 


by wild beasts at the presence of fire—the \ 
traveler’s protection—has been ascribed to the $ 
sight of the ruddy glare of the flames. In in- \ 
fants, one of the first acts of consciousness is 5 
the recognition of artificial light when concen- \ 
trated, os in the flame of a candle, and con- ^ 
trasted with surrounding gloom; or of bright $ 
colors displayed before the eye. Grown older, \ 
the child loves colored toys, and colored pio- J; 
tores, and generally prefers the more gaudy < 
colors, such as red and yellow, to the sober s 
ones. The South Sea Islander robes himself in \ 
a mantle of feathers, gay with all the colors of \ 
the rainbow. To many races a string of colored £ 
beads is a coveted decoration. The American * 
Indian is terrible in his war-paint; with glaring \ 
contrasts of red and yellow, black and white, > 
he thinks to add to the deadly effect of his arms. \ 
Who can say whether the blue pigment with 
which the ancient Briton dyed the exposed parts i; 
of his body may not have been applied with j; 
similar intentions ? $ 

Among some nations color was significant of i; 
rank or condition. The Romans permitted none < 
but those of the highest rank to wear the Tyrian s 
purple; and the pigment vermilion was reserved $ 
for the statues of the gods. With the Mahom- j: 
medans, a green turban denotes a descendant of 
AH, the kinsman of the prophet. In the Romish \ 
Church the cardinals wear scarlet; and in Euro-1 
pean countries may be seen the servants of the $ 
bishops clothed in regal purple. The religious $ 
societies, renouncing the pomps and vanities of $ 
the world, clothe themselves in quiet gray and !; 
brown, black and white. Colors are the out- \ 
ward and visible signs of mourning. The Euro- S 


architectural decoration, where colors are en¬ 
hanced by opposition to white and black. The 
Egyptian and Assyrian courts of the Crystal 
Palace will supply us with examples. 

But bright colors, though they may gratify 
the savage, will not please the educated eye, 
unless they be combined in harmonious propor¬ 
tion. The skill of the artist—especially the 
decorative artist, under which term is included 
the modiste —will accordingly be shown in com¬ 
bining the various colors in such proportions 
and apposition as will produce the most pleas¬ 
ing effect to the eye. Nor will the Modifying 
influences of light and Bhade, as shown in the 
rounded forms of the human figure and the re¬ 
lieved surfaces of architecture, escape the atten¬ 
tion of the true artist It will be seen how the 
colors are vivified by light and saddened by 
shade; and how the brilliant colors are inten¬ 
sified by contrast with the more somber ones. 

In process of time artists became aware of the 
value of the various shades of gray and brown— 
“the broken colors,” as we call them—in pro¬ 
ducing harmonious effects, and giving value to 
the purer colors by contrast.* These tints are 
called “broken colors,” because they are com¬ 
pounded of two or three others. 

The Oriental nations—namely, the Chinese, 
the Indians, and the Saracens—have always been 
remarked for their exquisite taste in colors; so 
much so that Mr. Owen Jones, and other artists 
who have made colors their study, have analysed 
with great care the decorative works of these 
people, and have discovered the principles which 
govern their various combinations of color. It 
has been ascertained that the peculiar effect of 
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Oriental coloring i? produced, not by the mix- > observe the glaring contrasts of bright colors 
ture of one color with another, but by their har- \ by which the dress of many persons is distin- 
monious juxtaposition in proper proportion— so \ guished. Children, especially, seem the sport 
that a surface which, when placed near the eye, \ of caprice in this way. On their little persons 
appears to be covered with a symmetrically- \ frequently meet all the oolors of the rainbow, 
arranged mosaic of the primitive or secondary j without their harmony. The mantle—the dress 
colors, presents, at a distance, or when modified \ —the bonnet, with it$ trimmings—the stock- 
by light and shade, a kind of neutralized bloom; \ ings; all of divers colors, and no two of them 
thus producing, but by a different process, the j in harmony! Veiily, Jacob is not the only pa- 
broken tints employed by the European painter, j rent whose darlings have coats of many colon! 
In tho one case, these broken tints are merely \ These good people probably think that fiat 
an optical effect, varying as they are viewed \ feathers make fine birds. 

from different distances; in the other, the pain -1 There is one class of persons, possessed of 
ter combines the tints on his polette, or the j more money than taste, who estimate colors by 
dyer in his vat, and the positive colors of which j their cost only, and will purchase the most ex- 
they are composed are no longer capable of l pensive merely because they are expensive tad 
being distinguished by the eye. In both cases * fashionable. Of this class was a certain lady, of 
great skill is required to produce harmonious < whom it is related that, in reply to Sir Joshua 
effect. S Reynolds’ inquiry as to what color the drese af 

Although we hear of “an eye for color” and j herself and htffcband, who were then sitting, 
44 an ear for music,” as if the power of appre- \ should be painted, asked which were the most 
dating harmonious colors and sounds were a $ expensive colors ? “Carmine and ultramarine,* 
peculiar gift from nature, yet we know that both l replied the artist. “Then,” rejoined the lady, 
faculties may be cultivated to a considerable j “paint me in ultramarine, and my husband ia 
extent. And, considering that every one em- 5 carmine!” 

ploys colors, either in dress or household deco- $ We hear constantly of fashionable colors, aid 
ration, while only a limited number of persons \ these fashionable colors are forever changing; 
learn music, and that chiefly as an amusement; \ moreover, we hear more of their novelty than 
it does seem almost indispensable that every l of their beauty. All who wish to be fashion* 
one should understand the general principles ? able wear these colors because they are fashion- 
which regulate the harmonious combination of ^ able, and because they are new; bnt they do aot 
colors. It is just as reasonable to expect per- ^ consider whether they are adapted to the corn- 
sons who “ have not an eye for color”—or, * plexion and age of the wearer, or whether they 
speaking more correctly, who do not under- \ are in harmony with the rest of the drees. Whst 
stand the laws which govern the employment of \ should we Bay to a person who, with the right 
colors—to use them harmoniously, as it would ? hand, plays an air in C major, and, with the 
be for those who have no ear, natural or ac- s left, an accompaniment in F minor? The merest 
quired, for music, to produce harmony by strik- > novice in music would be oonscious of the fif¬ 
ing at random the notes of a musical instrument j cord thus produced; yet, as regards colors, the 
Every color has a distinct effect upon the eye, > educated eye is constantly shocked by combisa- 
as every note has its distinct sound to the ear: 5 tions of color as startling and inharmonious, 
but the beauty of both consists in their har- < As regards dress, inharmonious combination 
tnonious combination, and this is always the j of color may arise from two causes: namely, 
result of refined taste—sometimes innate—and > first, from employing at the same time two cr 
of cultivation. Discordant colors are as painful l more colors which do not harmonize with tach 
to the educated eye as discordant notes to another; or, secondly, one color alone which docs 
musical ear. \ not harmonize with the complexion of the infi- 

I wish I could impress this truth upon the \ vidual. The former is most annoying to ths 
reader—that I could raduoe ©very one to study j spectator, and actually Beta one’s teeth on edge; 
harmony of color in its application to personal j the latter is chiefly prejudicial to the personal 
and domestic deooration. It is a study which j appearance of the wearer. When we employ 
must interest everybody, and which is not diffi- j colors merely because they ore fashionable, and 
cult to master. And yet, how few understand > without reference to complexion, age, or their 
it! How few think there is any art at all in the \ vicinity to other oolors, one of these affects is 
arrangement of colors! To satisfy oneself of l sure to arise. It would require considerably 
these facts, it is only necessary to walk for half s more space than is allotted to this article bally 
an hour along some public thoroughfare and I to illustrate the effect of oolon in their applica- 
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tion to dress only, to say nothing of their em¬ 
ployment in the internal decoration of houses. 
I must, however, endeavor to give the reader 
Borne idea of the importance of cultivating “an 
eye for colors,” in their relation to the first of 
these subjects. 

As the object of all decoration in dress is to 
improve, or set off to the greatest advantage, 
the personal appearance of the wearer, it fol¬ 
lows that the colors employed should be suitable 
to the complexion; and, as complexions arc so 
various, it is quite impossible that the fashion¬ 
able color, though it may suit a few individuals, 
can be becoming to all. Instead, therefore, of 
^blindly following fashion, as a sheep will follow 
the leader of the flock, even to destruction, I 
should like to see every lady select and wear 
the precise shade of color which is not only best 
adapted to her peculiar complexion, but is in 
perfect harmony with the rest of her habili¬ 
ments, and in accordance with her years and 
condition. 

I have stated that the Orientals, and other 
inhabitants of tropical countries, such as the 
negroes of the West Indies, love to clothe them¬ 
selves in brilliant and positive colors—reds and 
yellows, for instance. They are quite right in 
so doing. These bright colors contrast well 
with their dusky complexions. With us “pale¬ 
faces” it is different: we cannot bear positive 
colors in immediate contact with the skin with¬ 
out injury to the complexion. 

Of all colors, perhaps the most trying to the 
complexion are the different shades of lilac and 
purple. The fashionable and really beautiful 
mauve and its varieties are, of course, included 
in this category. In accordance with the well 
known law of optics that all colors, simple or 
compound, have a tendency to tint surrounding 
objects with a faint spectrum of their comple¬ 
mentary color, those above-mentioned, which 
require for their harmony various tints of yellow 
and green, impart these supplementary colors 
to the complexion. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that, of all complexions, those which 
torn upon the yellow are the most unpleasant 
in their effect—and .probably for this reason, 
that in this climate it is always a sign of bad 
health. 


But, it will be asked, is there no means of 
harmonizing colors so beautiful in themselves 
with the complexion, and so avoiding these ill 
effects ? To a certain extent this may be done; 
and as follows:— 

Should the complexion be dark, the purple 
tint may be dark also, because, by contrast, it 
makes the complexion appear fairer; if the skin 
be pale or fair, the tint should be lighter. In 
either case the color should never be placed next 
the skin, but should be parted from it by the 
hair and by a ruche of tulle, which produce the 
neutralizing effect of gray. Should the com¬ 
plexion still appear too yellow, green leaves 
or green ribbons may be worn as trimmings. 
These will often neutralize lilao and purple 
colors, and thus prevent their imparting an 
unfavorable hue to the skin. 

Soarcely less difficult than mauve to harmonize 
with the complexion is the equally beautiful 
color called “magenta.” The complementary 
color would be yellow-green; “magenta,” there¬ 
fore, requires very nice treatment to make it 
becoming. It must be subdued when near the 
skin, and this is best done by intermixture with 
black; either by diminishing its brightness by 
nearly covering it with black lace, or by intro¬ 
ducing the color in very small quantity only. 
In connection with this color, I have recently 
observed some curious effects. First, as to its 
appearance alone: if in great quantity, the 
color, though beautiful in itself, is glaring, and 
difficult to harmonize with its accompaniments. 
Secondly, as to its combination with black: if 
the black and the magenta-color be in nearly 
equal quantities—such, for instance, as in checks 
of a square inch of each color—the general effect 
is dull, and somewhat neutral. If, en the con¬ 
trary, the checks consist of magenta and white, 
alternately, a bright effect will be produced. 
Again, if the ground be black, with very narrow 
stripes or cross-bars of magenta-color, a bright, 
but yet subdued effect, will result. This last 
effect is produced on the principle that, as light 
is most brilliant when contrasted with a large 
portion of darkness—like the stars in a cloud¬ 
less sky—so a small portion of bright color is 
enhanced by contrast with a dark, and espe¬ 
cially a black ground. 


LOVE’S CREATIVE POWER. 


Tn true that to the sons of earth 
The curso of death woe gireu; 

Yet tore, through ionic myaterious power, 
Fled to its native Ilenven. 

And eo it is when ties of earth 
Are sundered by grim death, 


They reunited are above 
By love’s creative breath; 

Ar.d there the soul can roam with Joy, 
Tlirough every fairy bower, 

And feel that death Is conquered by 
Love’s pore mysterious power. 
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PATTERN FOR NIGHT-CAP. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 



We give, in this number, by way of variety, J 
a pattern for a Night-Cap. This Night-Cap is $ 
made of spotted muslin, and trimmed with lace $ 
and narrow satin ribbon. Fifteen inches of| 
muslin, six yards of lace one inch wide, six i* 
yards of narrow satin ribbon, and three-quar- S 
ters of a yard of ribbon one inch wide, will be \ 
required to make one cap. Of course, if five > 
or six were made, so much muslin would not be \ 
required in proportion, as the material could | 
be cut to better advantage. Cut out the crown \ 
the exact size of the pattern, and cut out the $ 
head-piece, allowing sufficient turnings for a l 
broad hem down the front. This hem should ^ 
be quite half an inch wide. Gather the crown \ 


from whero the fullness commences (which will 
be seen in the illustration), run that and the 
head-piece together, letting the raw edge come 
on the right side, and then lay a very fine cord¬ 
ing over the join. 

Cut out the strings, join them on to the head- 
piece, and then carry one row of lace all round 
the cap and strings, putting it quite plain on 
the latter except round the ends. Put the other 
three rows of lace on, the last row being run 
on close to the cording, and so hiding the raw 
edges. A narrow piece of muslin should be 



CBOWK OV SIGHT-CAP. 

run on the head-piece behind from string to 
string to form a runner, into which the brotd 
ribbon should be placed to draw the cap in to 
the size required. Cut the narrow ribbon into 
lengths of rather more than two inches, and 
arrange the bows in the lace about one inch 
apart. 
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This little article is extremely ornamental ^ two or three cashmere leaves are stitched to it 
when completed, and possesses the advantage \ at the top edge, and the other half of the cover, 
of being also useful. A little case, like a book- > which is loose, is lined and brought over them, 
cover, is cut out in cardboard; a similar-shaped $ It is now in the form of a book. A bow of rib- 
piece of velvet or silk, a little larger, is also re- s bon is placed at the back, and it is suspended 
quired, on which is worked the sprig given in the * by a chain of either gold or white beads, to cor- 
illustration. This may be done in white beads, l respond with the sprig. A fringe of the same 
or embroidered in colored silks, or worked in 1; beads is attached to the two sides, and two toe- 
gold thread. This is then stretched over the | sels arc added from where the chain proceeds, 
cardboard, brought over the edge, and gummed \ This forms a pretty little article for a fancy fair 
down. A little square mattress cushion, covered < sale, as it may be made very showy; it is also 
in silk, is then gummed to one side of the cover; l very easy to execute. 
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INFANT'S HOOD IN CROCHET. 


BY MSS. JANE WEAVES. 



Fos the Crown. —With the white wool, make 
a ch of 6 stitches, join. Work in dc, widening 
enough to keep the work flat for two rows; then 
work 4 dc stitches in group with 3 eh between, 
into every stitch for 8rd row. 

4th Row .—4 dc into center of every group, 8 
ch between. Continue these shells until the 
head-piece is large enough for child; increue 
the number of ch stitches between the group! 
if the work draws. Run an elastic in the edge 
to fit the head. 

Fob the Border. —With the colored wool, 
make a ch three-quarters of a yard in length 

Is* Row .—Work in 1 dc stitch into every ch 
stitch, 1 oh between. 

2nd Row .—2 dc into every stitch, 2 ch be¬ 
tween. 

3 rd Row .—3 do into every stitch, 3 ch be 
tween. 

4th Row .—2 dc into every stitch, 2 ch be 
tween. 

bth Row .— Tie on the white wool and work 
in dc, 2 dc between every stitch in 4th, 1 ch 
between. This border "will make a very fall 
frill, which is to be disposed all round the hood, 
sewing it down to keep it in place. Finish with 
bow and ends at the back of ribbon to match. 


A DARNED TIDY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



«u(X£A or dabmzd txdt. 
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ALPHABET AND NUMERALS FOR MARKING. 14 r 

We giro, here, a pattern by which a tidy ^ pattern is easy. These are, moreover, about 
may be darned. The first engraving repre % the prettiest tidies that are made; and are 
sents the center: the next the border. The > always useful. 
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ALPHABET AND NUMERALS FOR MARKING, 


BV MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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CROCHET PURSE 


BT MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 
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These purses are very pretty worked in any % there are certain combinations which are alwayl 
one rich bright color, with the pattern in gold * good. In working any pattern in crochet in two 
thread; but they allow many varieties, as three \ colors, the one not wanted is carried at the back 
or four colors may be introduced. The lower s and worked in, being brought to the front again 
part may be in crimson, the ground on which $ when required. These purses may be completed 
the pattern rests in a rich violet, with the pat- £ by either a clasp or a gold cord passed throogh 
tern in gold, and the upper part again in crim- ij a row of open crochet, having a little heading 
son. This arrangement has a very handsome £ of two or three rows. Two tassels of either silk 
effect. The colors of any piece of work are $ or gold must be added to the sides, 
generally chosen to suit individual taste, but* 
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COTTAGE TOILET-TABLE. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number is given a design < with the under covering. The frill around the 
for a Cottage Toilet-Table, for which we have s top of table is separate, quarter of a yard in 
received numerous requests. The design is $ depth, which is also braided and the edge seal- 
original. Sloped. Swing the glass; then hang the 6ide 

Materials.— Twelve yards white Swiss mus- $ curtains, which aTe fastened to a bracket in 
lin; twelve yards pink or blue; three yards rib- £ shape to correspond with the table, twelve 
bon. I inches in width, to be made of wood, covered 

Make the table of pine wood, in shape either \ with colored muslin, and suspended from the 
a half-circle, square, or curved edged top, as \ wall. The frill is separate, braided and seal- 
seen in the design. Cover the top with the ij loped on both edges, gathered in the center, 
colored muslin, also make the skirt of the same, s Finish with bows of ribbon, disposed as seen in 
quite full; then cover with the white Swiss, ^ the design. The glas9 should be small, with 
which may be braided with linen or colored ^ narrow gilt frame. Dotted Swiss muslin may be 
worsted braid; if colored, it must correspond i substituted for the plain, and needs no braiding. 


VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 



°§ o o o § o 

*Q°/>&A*Q' , A e § 8 A 0 Q°A 0 9°>^9 
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CHILD’S NIGHT-CAP. 


BT MADEMOISELLE ROCHE* 

For this engraving, see front of the number. < under the stitch in 'which 3 do are worked, f 


Materials. —One oz. of knitting cotton, No. 
24, with hook No. 18. 

Begin by doing the crown, which is in the 
form of a horse-shoe. Make a chain of 38 
stitches. 

Row .—f Miss 2, 3 dc in the next, 1 ch, f 12 
times. End with miss 2, 3 dc in the last chain. 

2nd Row .—Turn the work. 2 ch, f 1 sc under 
1 ch, 3 ch, f repeat to the end. Finish with a 
sc stitch on the first of 2 missed, at the begin¬ 
ning of the last row. 

3rd Row .—Turn the work. 2 ch, f 3 dc, on 
center one of 3 ch, 1 ch, f repeat to the end. 
Finish with 3 dc on the first, and 2 ch in the 
previous row. 

Repeat the 2nd and 3rd rows 13 times more. 
Then for 4 times omit the last repetition of the 
pattern, so as to decrease at each edge 3 stitches 
in every row. Fasten off. 

For tiik Front. —Sc on the original chain, 
before the last 3 dc of first row. f 3 ch, sc 


| repeat all round the crown except the original 
^ chain which forms the neck, * turn 3 ch, f ic 
j: on center of 3 ch, 3 ch, f to the end of the rov, 
s * repeat between the stars. 

^ Having the work now on the wrong side, re- 
\ peat the 3rd and 2nd rows of the crown until 
> fourteen of each are done. Then three rows 
* completely round the cap, like the first part of 
$ the front. 

^ Open Hem. —1 dc under chain, f 2 ch, 1 dc 
^ under next chain, f repeat all round, 
s Border.— 5 tc under 1 chain, f 4 ch, miss 2 

ij ch and 2 dc, 5 tc under the next, f repeat all 
^ round. 

i 2nd Row .—f 1 dc after 1 tc, * 1 ch, 1 dc after 

jj next tc, * 3 times, 2 ch, f repeat. 

3rd Row .—f 1 sc under the chain of 2 in last 
ji round, and the chain of 4 in 1 ch, 3 ch, 1 sc 
i under 1 ch, 3 ch, 1 sc under each ch, 3 ch, 1 sc 
| under next, 3 ch, f repeat all round. Bun nar- 
\ row ribbon in the open hem. 


CROCHET PATTERNS. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
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FIRST LOVE REDOWA. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. > long would it be before clerks, journeymen, ami apprentices 

Hogsekeepino and Help.— It is the almost universal \ w 0111(1 become as worthless as domestic serTants are aid to 
Complaint of housekeepers that domestic servants are no { An incapable master. It is well known, makes as is* 
longer good for anything. Making every allowance for jl capable servant. But housekeeping Is as much the businem 
exaggeration, there still remains the great fact, that where *; °f a ^°man, who is at the head of a household, as trading, 
so much discontent exists, there must be some foundation £ joinery, or the law is the avocation of the merchant, tar* 
for it. Let us see whoso is the fault of this condition of jj penter, or attorney. The evil of incapable kitchen Ber¬ 
things. J; vante—to speak plain truth—will never be remedied till 

At the very outset we are struck by the apparent para- £ mistresses become capable, till housekeepers cease to un¬ 
do*, that, while there is constant complaint of insufficient s ® 1<ler wor * *• vulgar. 


employment for women, there is as constant complaint that 
females will not work, at least in the kitchen, even when 
work is offered to them. The popular explanation of this 
curious state of affnirs is, that kitchen work is considered 
degrading. Women, wo are told, will starve at slop-shop 
work before they will go out to service. Housekeepers, 
with one voice, declaim against this absurdity, as they 
naturally ought. But are not housekeepers, after all, 
principally to blame? With whom originated the notion 
that kitchen work is degrading? 

Everybody knows that this opinion of the degrading cha¬ 
racter of kitchen work, originates, if we may so say, with 
the richer classes. The women of these classes notoriously 
regard kitchen work as vulgar. There may he exceptions 
among them, but the minority hold theso-views. It follows, 
that all silly females who wish to ape them, who desire also 
to ho thought fashionable or aristocratic, look on household 
labor as degrading. There are thousands of daughters, in 
Philadelphia, who, though compelled to assist in the kitchen, 
are ashamed to acknowledge it. There are thousands more, 
belonging to families in moderate circumstances, whose 
mothers slavo from morning till night, in order that they 
may be brought* up in idleness, and thought to bo fine 
ladies. The effect of this lhlse notion reaches to the very 
poorest of the sex, so that it has become almost impossible 
to get a native born female to work in the kitchen; while 
those who do condescend to such labor, regard themselves 
as degraded by it, seek to evade its harshest features, and 
escape from it as soon as possible. 

The fashionable notion among females, that kitchen work 
is vulgar, operates in another way equally injurious. It 
creates and perpetuates bad servants. Mistresses of house¬ 
holds, who are ignorant of kitchen work, can neither teach 
ignorant servants nor correct negligent ones. When girls 
go out at service there is nobody to learn from, excopt in 
the rare instances where there happens to be a capable 
upper servant; or the rarer caso whore the lady of the 
house is herself both competent and willing. Nor is this 
all. Even good domestic servants, when they get into a 
family where the mistress knows nothing, soon become in- 


^ How to Swnc nr a Surf. —The person must maintain sack 
\ a position as to see the waves as they approach. All that 

is required is that the swimmer keep on his course tnd 
s watch their approach. As he rises upon a ware, be will 
s see a roaring cataract three or four feet high, nulling 
\ toward him os though it threatened destruction; but if be 
l holds his breath a moment, the crest will pass harmlessly 
v over him, and in an instant he will find himself on tbs 
£ windward side of the wave, and ready to continue Mbtfve. 
s If the person is floating upon a board or plank, he should 
$ turn his head toward the coming waves, and keep his flat 
i; at right angles to them, holding his breath, as before, wbea 
jl the crests pass. In this way he will be safely driven to tbs 
^ beach; hut, if he allows the hoard to bo struck by tbe wares 
l sideways, he may he rolled over and over, and in hia fright 

< let go his hold. 

\ Water-Proof Cloth for Soldiers’ Overcoats.—T wenty 

< thousand tunics, rendered water-proof, and yet porous, were 
\ served out to the French army during the late war with 
s Russia. They are prepared after the following recipe: Take 
$ two pounds four ounces of alnm and dissolve it in tea gil 

Ions of water; in like manner dissolve the same quantity of 
I sugar of load in a similar quantity of water, and mix tbe 
ji two together. They form a precipitate of the sulphate a# 
^ lead. The clear liquor is now withdrawn, and tbe cMh 
j> immersed for one hour in the solution, when It is taken wt, 

< dried in the shade, washed in clean water nnd dried agtia 
? This preparation enables the cloth to repel water like the 
5 feathers on a duck’s hack, and yet allows the porspintfc* 
s to pass somewhat freely through it, which is not tbe cam 
j with gutta-percha or India-rubber cloth. 

i Metallic Trees.— The lead tree is prodaced as follows:— 
!* Tut into a glass bottle about half an onnee of sugar ofleei 
j; and fill up to the neck with distilled or rain water; tbe* 
s fasten to the cork or stopper a piece of *lnc wire, bo tbit tt 
s may hang in the center; then place the bottle where it 
^ remain undisturbed. The wire will soon bo covered with 


ferbr, if not utterly worthless Tho fashionable notion $ crystals of lead, precipitated from tho solution, and m** 
that household work is unlady-like is, therefore, at the ing a tree like form very pleasing to the eye. For tbe ti® 
bottom of tho wholo evil: it is tho Alpha and Omega, the tree proceed ns bofore. and pnt in three drachms of minis* 
beginning and end of tho entire difficulty. For os the > of tin, and about ten drops of nitric acid. The tin tree bm 
majority of wives who keep domestic help, are had, or at ^ a more lustrous appearance than tho lead tree. The»l*«* 
least, indifferent housekeepers, it follows that the minority, I* treo is prepared by a solution of four drachm* of nitrate & 
who really aro efficient, have to softer through the fanlts $ silver In distilled or rain water as before, to which add 


of their sillier sisters; for if a good housekeeper exacts from % about an ounce of quicksilver. 

her servant that work shall be thoroughly done, the ser- i; - 

vant retorts that “Mrs. A. where she used to live, never $ Evert One Can Tare It. —The Atlantic fN. J-) 
asked her to work so,” and actually takes French leave, If 5 says:—“No lady in this enlightened age should be wltboat 
the task is insisted on, sure of finding a place with some 5 Peterson’s MagaEino. The price is so low that every oal 
one of the numerous imitators of Mrs. A. ^ can take it without feeling the cost, and from each number 

Put fhc parallel case. If men in general were as igno- $ you may receive more than the whole year’s subscript** 
rant of their businoss as women are of housekeeping, how i to the work.” 
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REVIEW 


BOOKS. 


To COXSTSUOT a Simple Baxomxtek.— Many plans hare To Become Thix.— The following may bo considered one 
been devised for barometers, but the following appears to of the most successful prescriptions in procuring leanness: 
as both simple and effective:—Take a common phial bottle, Take of anxiety as much os you can carry; of labor, twelve 
and cut off tho rim and part of the neck. This may bo done : hours; of sleep, five hours; of food, ono meal; of disap* 
by a piece of string, or r&thor whipcord, twisted round it, \ pointed love, one season; of blighted friendship, half a dozen 
and pulled strongly in a sawing position by two persons, | instances. Lot these ingredients bo mixed carefully with 
one of whom holds the bottle firmly in his left hand. \ a considerable weight of debt, in a mind from which all re¬ 
floated in a few minutes by the friction of the string, and > ligious remedies havo been excluded, and excessive leanness 
then dipped suddenly into cold water, this will easily come \ will bo produced, 
off. Let the phial be now nearly filled with common pump | ~“ 

water, and, applying the finger to its mouth, turn it upside s Oca Fashiox Plates. —Our cotemporaries continue to 
down; on removing the finger, it will be found that only a \ Publish, month after month, patterns which wo have given 
few drops will escape. Without cork or stopper of any ^ *° our ■ubscribers long before. Bht, in fact, our arrange- 
kind, tho water will bo retained within the bottle by the ments for getting patterns In advance ore such that no one 
pressure of the external air; the weight of air without the \ C * Q ho P e to compete with us. 
phial being so much greater than that of tho small quan- $ - 

tity within it. Now lot a piece of tape be tied round the s The Nose Oct of Joixt. —This is a very characteristic 
middle of the bottle, to which the two ends of a string may !* picture, which every mother will realize, 
be attached, so as to form a loop to hang on a nail. Let it £ 
be thus suspended, in a perpendicular manner, with tho $ 

mouth downward, and this is the barometer. When the $ RETIBW OF NEW BOOKS, 

weather Is fair, and inclined to remain so, the water will $ Th . ^ . .. . „ , * . .. 

be level with tbo eectlon of the neck, or fiber .lofted r »w 

;♦ ... i r . ,, s of General Knowledge. Edited by George Ripley and Georg* 

wU , d T g , “In’* Z.u “ '• A - Dana - * lL *■*» D - * <£-*■ 

to be wet, a dropofw.er will appear at tbe mouth which i work of tbla dMcriptIon r#qulrM pKulior ql)aliflcatlon . ta 

Z ™ T J I’ «“ " ° l ,h# edltore - Mere k»»wl«Kig. 1. not sufficient. Iu addition 

humidity of the atmoepherocon.luee* to knovrlodge the „ mnat u Judgm „ llt . Thi , Iatter ^ 

t T . , v , , ...< racfcrlstlc is particularly necessary when the editors come 

.1 £ b6 bI “” g,TphU ‘o the great light, of literature. Ever, critic aimed 

h™JZt G c T? 1 ^, Cad ;. ThC '“‘° r ? r a { «• the member of eom. p.rtlcuUr echool. In England, ha 
thronghout the whole bod,, excepUng a ittl. yellow run. Bwean> by Coleridg* or Beatham, or Wordsworth, or Ma- 

WhlC \ S ‘“,1“ ““to,, as the case ma, bo. In Gorman,, he h» other 

Thu insect has two upper wings, pretty solid. They aro < i^i- Tia .... ~ . . . 

_^_... _. ,.. . . * a , , . s idols. In France, still others. Or, if an American, he 

green like the rest of the body, except that there is in each ? \ ntknm ^ i 

. ii(tu .i n»u i ...... s loans to the English, German, or French schools, according 

a little white spot. The locust keeps them extended like s .._ , .. . . . jL * 

w».« af . u- . . ^ , _ , ... s as education, or organization, may determine. The editors 

great sails of a ship going before the wind. It has besides L# »i i. n. i ,, a , ... 

tmr . , . . s°f ^bls Cyclopssdia are not more free from bias than others 

two other wings underneath the former, and which resem-> *_»Ksa _ a , . „ . . la , 

Mm . i- i. ° , s of their tribe. We heard an eminent German scholar lately 

ble a light, transparent stufl^ pretty much like a cobweb, « . ftm _ lo i n 4 w . ^ . _. .. . . . , . ■ 

... i .hu, .. _ / , . A , . , „ ’ s complain that they almost entirely Ignored some of the 

e^LTv" T °„ , TT . ^ «— Ihlnkere, end tbl. while devoting whole 

^ r. i . ® .T, . 1 “ ,u V eP T! ** P**" 40 A “ eric “ ‘"Bnitel, leee noteworth,. Now 

eh. doe, Hko . ve«el thnt Uo. »t anchor; for die keep. , p.^,^ „ an eIcoUont th , ng lu Indoed> it u 

th. «cond mil. furled nnderth. other., i , h . hoI1 e.t of virtue* when on.’, conntr, i. in Hunger. 

. ,,, . \ But that is a false patriotism which exalts a native born 

Li»t «» BAtrexoB.-Unt ehonld be mede of unr.v.led wrtler it ex of a foni on ,. To that ^ 

Unen, new or old, (the Utter preforr«I,) b, cutting It in Bacon wa< , nferior u, Patrick H .nr, u . philo^pher, or 

J"',' ';‘ Ch :* „ W0U d , , hig ! ,,Jr > •»«» B» ri «w w« . greater g.nl». then 1’leto, 1, .imply 

acceptable, while lint mado from canton flannel is irritating \ » j ... . 

. __’ . D . . .. " , ‘““■“‘■'“a > absurd. We do not accuse the editors of this Cyclopaedia 

fo the wound. Bandago, ehonld b. made of linen or un- of , their patriotism qnlta K fer „ but 

Wmchcd null, the former preferred with a. few Join.a, baTe qull# luofirfor tnlth . Emeraon u> incontc ,J. 

possible; they should novur be shorter than two yards. A , .... 

ikTI.. k- i . f n bly, a man of genius. But he is not the almost inspired 

Finger bandages should be about one inch wide, and for > 1 . . , , ... ., . . . a 

_ , ^ \ thinker which these editors would make him. Apart from 

cases where all the hand is to bo covered, they ought to be > ... ... .. . , . . ..... 

j i » ^ L J J . “ 5 11119 prejudice, a prejudice which is not only national, but 

eight yards long. Bandages broader than three inches are s .. , ... ... .. . . ... . 

, ^ even | n j ts nationality, the work is one of high 

inconvenient to handle. The length may vary from three J .. A . . .. . ,. . ... .. . 

On almost every subject, which can interest one, this 

o x een yar s. _ s Cyclopaedia contains information. Generally, the articles 

vr»,a. .. „ . , , * # > ftr o well digostod, are written In ft lucid style, and are as 

What is the JIavelocx?— The Havelock consists of a < . . , ® ... A , a . 1 , , 

■v„ii i . i .. , . , . 5 brief as it Is possible to make them. Themechanicalexe- 

skull cap coming down very low on the forehead and cover- < . , , aa . a . 

ing th. tampla* with a cape attache, which All, elgh- ) ° f ,he . v °“ g , ^ 

fen inch... enveloping the nock and verting on the back $ In ,h to is Infortor to “Chamber. Enc,clopwdU, 

Kmifa* *Um . 1 ,^.,.j i Z . .. s a compilation somewhat similar in churacter. which u 

below the shoulders: the cape coming round so that tho s , v ... . ., a . . a . T _ . .. . - 

ei'lcv vert upon the brewt. The, are made of Unen and ^ " "Z ? ’ 

oottm, th. former material being «b. bert. Worn with $ PWW.Iphla. Neither In the type, nor the paper,!, the 

v... ... _ ^ ah. _ . . , . s American work equal to the English. We are sorry ®o 

hats with small visors and no brims, they must be almost ) . ^ ... . * . , , Uia 

. a . . . > have to say this of a book which appeals so strongly to the 

a perfect protection from the sun. and many a weary sol- $ Al . / „ a , a *' . , .. 

-,-n ». a — a i. i au^ J; national feeling as this, hot It would bo folly to ignore the 

dier will be saved from sun-stroke by their use. > . a 

_ ^ truth, nay! It would be worse than folly. Considering the 

Please You* Wives.— Tho Lawrence County (Ind.) Demo-1> P r,co ’ which tho subscribers P«y K>r this Cyclopa'dia, 
crat says:—“Oents, if you wish your wives to always greet J th °y Rre entitled to bo fUrnlshed with better workmanship, 
you with smiles when you go homo, just call at this office The Partisan Leader. By Beverly Tucker. 2 rnls., 12 
lad invest Two Dollars for Peterson, and you will be sure ? mo. New York: Rudd t6 Carleton .—This Is a reprint of a 
to obtain them/’ ' novel which appeared about twenty-five years ago, and 
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which was written to advocate a withdrawal of tho South \ breakage of succulent shoots. Good, rich soil, pat jort 
from the North. Tho book attracted but little attention at \ about layers, is very important. Good soil Civor* an abmul* 
that time. It has been galvanized, however, into notoriety j anco of roots. One of the greatest mistakes in gardening 
by recent ovonts. As a literary work its merit is quite in- \ is the prevalent notion that plants in a poor soil hate a 
considerable. As a prophecy of the fnture, from the stand > greater proportion of roots than in a rich one. 
point of 1836, it Is hardly of more value; for that a party i Herbaceous plants should be staked, to keep from wind- 
at the South, in favor of a separation, has existed for quite j blowing. White pine stakes, with their ends charred by 
a generation, nearly everybody has known. That party \ being slightly burned In a furnace, will last for many 
has, for tho time, obtained the ascendency. How long it \ years—as long, in fact, as the best painted cedar-a good 
will maintain that ascendency remains to be seen. But l hint for bean-poles, trellises, etc. 
whother it shall succeed, or fail, the merit of « The Partisan \ Many parties have a difficulty in keeping trellises, when 
Leader” will neither be increased, nor diminished; and ? covered with a weight of vines, from becoming“ top-bwy* 
will remain, as chemists say, pretty near nil. s and blowing over in a wind. This can be remedied by 

The Complete Works of Charles 'Dickens. 6 vols., 8t> o.\ na.iling a cross-piece to the trellis a few inches long. j*it 
Philada: T. B. Peterson <£ Brothers .—This is a cheap, yet \ above the ground, or even two pieces, making four cnee 
not inelegant edition, of the greatest of cotemporary Eng- r ®*>aped arms. This will effectually prevent “swigging,* 
ILsh humorists. The Messrs. Peterson Is Brothers have ^ n0 matter from what part of tho compass the rudest visdi 
brought it out os a desirable edition for the times. Each } ma y blow. 

volume is a double column octavo, printed on substantial \ Dahlias must not bo allowed to bloom too early. Keep 
paper, and may be had bonnd, either in cloth, sheep, or j> them growing well till fall, at any cost. If they bwau 
half-morocco, as the purchaser may desire. This firm print <t 0 tuntod by early flowering, a few miserable sun-dried Jsly 
no less than twenty-eight different editions of the works \ flowers will be the poor reward. 

of Dickens, at prices varying from twenty-five cents per i After bulbous roots have done flowering, they should at 
volume up to two dollars. They monopolize, in fact, the \ once bo taken up, carefully dried, and placed any ia 
field. ^ paper-bags till wanted next fell. If snffered to remain in 


The Zouavt Drill 1 rol, 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Pda- \ the gTon,,<1 - tho n,Inl ' we *** lhrou « h th « “> k «P ,h * 
am d Brother, .-A neat little volume, with full direction, 5 ac,lTlty “ ci,ed ’ “ d '* nnf '‘ ror * b, ° to th “ *«* "« 

for the Zouave drill. A biography of Col. Ellsworth, who *° moko them bl °° m flnc, 7 l™ 

first made tho Zouave drill popularly known In this country, Th ° flowe " of P er P et '’* 1 tmcB * houW *>• cat off •* H» 
accompanlos tho work. v e * rHe-t mo *neut after the petals wither. If suffered to 

!} produce seed, they will flower but sparingly in the WL 
"—\ in budded rosos, carefully watch for and take awsy tbs 
HORTICULTURAL. | suckers. 

The Flower-Beds, etc.— The flower-beds .should be a con- \ ——----—~~~ 

stant source of attention. If the plants appear to suffer $ 

by drouth, there is no better remedy than to place a fork $ DESSERTS, 

around the plant, and loosen up the soil deeply, without $ Rich Custard. —Boil a pint of milk with lemon-peel sad 
disturbing tho plant more than can be avoided. After 1 cinnamon; mix a pint of cream and the yolks of eight egp 
being thus loosened, it will not dry out near os much as 5 "ell beaten; when tho milk tastes of the seasoning, strain 
before. Abovo all, keep the surface continually broken by < a **d ®weeten it enough for the whole; pour it into tbs 
hoeing and raking fine. Nothing is so sure a preventive of 5 cream, stirring it well; then give the custard s simmer till 
Boil drying as a loose, porous texture. • of a proper thickness. Do not let it boil; stir the viwl# 

Another plan with trailing plants, such as verbenas and \ tim© one way. Or.*—Boil a pint of cream with some mset, 
those usually employed in masses, is to peg them over the > cinnamon, and a little lemou-peel; strain it, and, 
surfeco as fast as they grow. They thus shade the soil, j coltl > add to it the yolks of four and whites of two eggs a 
and so far check evaporation. The best pegs for this pur- j Uttlo orange-flower water, and sugar to your taste. A httk 
pose aro made of any straight twigs, about a quarter of an > nntme 8 and two spoonfuls of sweet wine may U dM 
inch or less in diameter, and split in two, lengthwise, j if approved. Mix well, and bake in cups. 

These will not break, when bent in the middle, as unsplit \ For Roiled Curd Pudding .—Rub the curd of tvoqwrti 

pieces will. Thero is a little art required even in splitting j of milk w « u drained through a sieve. Mix it with As 
these twigs properly, so as to get them of equal thickness \ e K8®> a Nttlo cream, two spoonfuls of orange-flower water, 
throughout. Tho edge of the knife should be watched, and \ kfl df a nutmeg, flour and crumbs of bread—each three 
when either half is splitting thinner than the other half, j spoonfhls; currants and raisins, half a pound of each. Boil 
the back of the blade must be pressed against the thin l an hour In a thick, well-floured cloth. A very delicate *p* 
section, which will cause the grain of the wood to run In > cies of curd can be made by mixing a pint of very sow 
again toward tho pith. And so on, as the splitting pro- j butter-milk with two quarts of new milk. In Ireland it b 
grosses, the alternate action of the back and edge of the \ th® constant mode of making ‘“two-milk” whey, 
blade will keep the slit straight through the middle at tho i; Cheesecakes.— Strain the whey from the card of two 
pith. \ quarts of milk; when rather dry, crumble it through • 

Che watering of flower-beds, in a dry time, should not bo J coarse sieve, and mix with six ounces of fresh batter, oss 


done often, but, when necessary, done thoroughly. 


[ ounce of pounded blanched almonds, a little oraagwfloww 


Many horbacoous plants, such as phloxes, hollyhocks, s water, half a glass of raisin wine, a grated biscuit, inr 
and similar plants that are scarco and valued, may be pro- > ounces of currants, some nutmeg and cinnamon to fist 
pagated now very easily by taking portions of their flower- s powder, and beat all the above with three eggs and bail» 
stems before tbe flowers open, and inserting them os cut- < pint of cream till quite light; then line the pattypans wife 
tings in a half-shaded, cool, and not dry situation. Layering \ a thin puff-paste, and fill them three parts full 
of many things, shrubs, half-shrubby perennials, etc., should \ A Plainer Sort .—Turn three quarts of milk to card, break 
bo done before the young wood becomes too hard, if good * it, and drain the whey; when dry, break it In a pan. 
plants aro required tho first year. Most plants root more 5 two ounces of butter, till perfectly smooth; pot to it uns 
qnickly by having a notch cut in the layered shoot. This v and a-half pint of thin cream or good milk, and add wgw» 
should be done on tbe upper surfeco, in order to prevent * cinnamon, nutmeg, and three ounces of currants. 
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Codling Td!rt. —Scald the fruit; when ready, take off the 
thin akin, and lay them whole in a dish; put a little of the 
water that the apples were boiled in at bottom, strew them 
over with powdered lump sugar; when cold, put a paste 
round the edges and over. When the tart is baked, smear 
the crust with white of egg, and silt orer it some powdered 
sugar. Serve with custard. Or: —Line the bottom of a 
shallow dish with paste; lay the apples in it, sweeten, and 
lay little twists of paste over in bars. 

Curd Pudding. —Turn two quarts of milk, and drain off 
the curd. Beat it in a mortar with two ounces of butter, 
until the butter and curd are well unitod. Then beat the 
yolks of six eggs and the whites of three; add them to the 
curd; add a little grated bread or biscuit, one teaspoonful 
of grated lemon-peel, some nutmeg, and a few pounded 
peach kernels; mix them well together; butter a dish, and 
bake it with a crust round the edges. Currants may be 
added. 

Transparent Pudding. —Beat eight eggs very well; put 
them into a stewpan, with half a pound of sugar pounded 
fine; the same quantity of butter, and some nutmeg grated. 
Set it on the fire, and keep stirring it till it thickens. Put 
a rich puff-paste round the edge of the dish; pour in the 
pudding when cool, and bake it in a moderate oven. It 
will cut light and clear. You may add candiod orange and 
citron if you like. 

Apple Pit. —Pare, core, and quarter the apples; boil the 
cores and parings in sugar and water; strain off the liquor, 
adding more Bugar; grate tho rind of a lemon over the 
apple?, and squeoxo the juice Into tho syrup; mix half a 
dozen cloves with the fruit, put In a pieco of butter the 
size of a walnut; cover with puff-paste. 

Lemon Cream. —Tako a pint of thick cream and put to 
it the yolk? of two egg?, well beaten, a quarter of a pound 
of loaf t'ugar, finely powdered, and tho rind of a lemon cut 
very thin. Boil it up and stir It till nearly cold. Pat the 
Jnicc of a lemon into a dish or basin, and pour tho cream 
upt*n it. stirring till quite cold. 

Devonshire Junlet .—Make one pint of milk blood warm, 
pat it int * your dish with two dessertspoonfuls of brandy, 
one ( f Kugar, and one and a-half of prepared rennet. Stir 
it ait ".retlK-r, and cover it over until it is set. Spread 
d-tud cr< aia over tho top, grato somo nutmeg and sugar 
over it, then eat it. 

Icing for Fruit Pics and Tarts .—Tho common mode is 
to toko the white of an egg, whisked to a froth, mixed 
thickly with pounded sugar, and laid on with a quill 
feather. For larger tarts it should, however, bo laid on 
more thickly, and comfits or lemon-peel may bo stuck 
Into it. 

Par Tar*. —Peel tho fruit carefully, cut each pear into 
q^vtc r?. and take out tho cores. If tho pears aro largo 
and green, boil them in a littlo water till soft. Simmer 
them in eoinc rich syrup; lino a dish with puff-paste, lay 
the pears in with the syrup, cover and bako tho whola 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Washing Lace. —I have lately used tho following mothod 
of washing lace, lace collars, or crochet collars, and find 


1 


To Remove Scorching from Linen .—Add to a quart of 
vinegar tho juice of half a dozen large onions, about an 
ounce of soap rasped down, a quarter of a pound of fuller’s 
earth, one ounce of lime, and oue ouuco of pearlash, or any 
other strong alkali. Boil tho whole until it is pretty thick, 
and lay some of it on the scorched part, suffering it to dry. 
It will be found that on repeating tho process for one or 
two washings, the mark will be completely removed with¬ 
out any additional damage to tho linen: provided its fea¬ 
ture is not absolutely injured os well as discolored. 

An Excellent Receipt for Bums and Scalds .—Take equal 
parts of olivo oil and lime-water, which, when well mixed 
together, forms a beautiful white ointment, which may bo 
sproad with a feather upon tho part affected, and a thin 
rag laid over it. Two or three dressings will generally 
take out all tho fire, after which apply a littlo healing 
ointment. Families ought always have this remedy by 
them, that it may be applied immediately after the accl- 
dont, as it very soon gives easo. 

A Perfumed Oil may be obtained by placing the leaves 
of any scented flower in a bottle, with alternate layers of 
cotton wool (very lightly placed), and saturated well with 
pure olive oil; then place it in the heat of the sun for about 
a fortnight, by which time the scent will have penetrated 
the wool, and thoroughly impregnated tho oil with its per¬ 
fume, which can then bo gently squeezed out. 

To Restore Hair that has fallen off through Illness .—Rub 
onions frequently on the part requiring it. Tho stimulat¬ 
ing powors of this vegetable are of service in restoring the 
tone of the skin, and assisting tho capillary vessels in send¬ 
ing forth now hair; but it is not infallible. Should it suo- 
ccod, however, the growth of these now hairs may be assisted 
by tho oil of myrtle-berries. 

To Extinguish a Fire in a Chimney .—Throw some pow¬ 
dered brimstone on the fire in tho grate, or ignito some on 
tho hob, and then put a board or something in tho front of 
tho fire-place to prevent the fumes descending into the 
room. The vapor of tho brimstone ascending the chimney 
will then effectually extinguish tho soot on fire. 

Damp Walls .—The following mothod is recommended to 
prevent tho effect of damp walls on paper In rooms:—Line 
tho damp part of tho wall with sheet lead, rolled very thin, 
and fastened up with small copper nails. It may be imme¬ 
diately covered with paper. Tho lead is not to l>o thicker 
than that which lines tea-chests. 

Gooseberry Cream .—Tako a quart of goosobcrrics, and 
boil them very quick in enough water to cover them; stir 
in half an ounce of good butter; whon they become soft, 
pulp them through a slevo, sweeten the pulp while it is 
hot, and then boat it up with the yolks of four eggs. Serve 
in a dish, cups, or glosses. 

To Remove Grease from Cloth .—Take soft soap and ful¬ 
ler's earth, of each half a pound, beat them well together 
in a mortar, and form into cakos. The spot, first moistened 
with water, is rubbed with a cake and allowod to dry, when 
it is well rubbed with a little warm water, aud afterward 
rinsed or rubbed off clean. 

A Cure for Sqfl Corns .—Scrape a piece of common chalk, 
and put a pinch to the soft corn, and bind a piece of linen 
rag upon it. Repeat tho application during a few days, 


that it not only makes them look well, but saTes much of $ and you will find tho corn come off like a shell, aud per- 
tho wear and tear of other washing:—Cover a glass bottle \ fectly cured. The euro is simple and efficacious, 
with calico or liusa, aud then tack tho lace or collar < Recipe for Whitening the Hands .—Take a wincglassfal 
smoothly upon it; rub it with soap, and cover it with? of eau do Cologne, and another of lemon-juice; then scrap© 
calkow Boil it for twenty minutes in soft water; let it all ^ two cakes of brown Windsor soap to a powder, and mix 
4*7 together, and tho lace will be found roady for use. A | woll in a mould. When hard, it will be an excellent soap 
long piece vf lace must bo wound round and round tho ^ for whitening the hands. 

bottle, the edge of each round a little Above the liist, and French Milk of Roses is mado with rose-water, tincture 
a few stitches to keep it firm at the beginning and end will 5 of benzoin, tincture of storax; of each of tho two latter one 
be found sufficient; but a collar will require more tacking > ounce put into the roso-water; to increase the scent a little 


to keep it in its placs. 


spirits of roses is added. 
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RECEIPTS FOR PICKLING, ETC. 


Curt for Pimples .—The only safe and sure cure for pim- t 
plei is a low diet, plenty of exercise, and bathing. J 

ffb Cover Preserve *.—Moisten thin brown paper with the 5 
white of egg. This perfectly oxclndee the air. i 


RECEIPTS FOR PICKLING, ETC. 5 
Mangoes .—Although any melon may be used before it is i 
quite ripe, yet there is a particular sort for this purpose, £ 
which the gardeners know, and should be mangoed soon $ 
after they aro gathered. Cut a small piece out of one < 
end, through that take out the seods, and mix with them | 
mustard-seed and shred garlic; stuff the melon os full os i 
the space will allow, and replace the cut piece. Bind it up s 
with pack-thread. To allow for wasting, boil a good quan- > 
tity of vinegar, with pepper, salt, ginger, and any of the s 
sweet spices; then pour it boiling-hot over the mangoes for < 
four successive days; and on the last, put flour of mustard $ 
and scraped horseradish into the vinegar, just as it boils s 
up. Stop close. Observe that thero bo plenty of vinegar, < 
as pickles are spoiled if not well covered. Large cucum- ^ 
bers, called “ green turley,” prepared In the some way, aro 5 
excellent, and aro sooner fit to bo eaton. \ 

Wo Pickle Onions—Silver Sort .—Chooso small button j 
onions, as near of a slzo as possible; throw them into warm ^ 
water, which will prevent their affecting the eyos so much i, 
while peeling them. As they are peeled, throw them into 5 
a strong brine of salt and water, with a small bit of alum; $ 
lot them remain in this till the next day, then put them < 
on the fire, and boil them In it for a minute. Or, as they > 
are peeled, throw them into milk and water; drain them 5 
from this when they are nil done, put them into a jar, and \ 
pour the brine on them boiling hot; cover them close, and j 
sot them aside till the next day; drain, and dry them in a * 
doth; put them into cold distilled vinegar, with a few < 
blades of bruised ginger, some whole pepper, and, if ap- j 
proved, a little mneo and sliced horseradish; keep them $ 
always well covered with vinegar; cork the Jar close, and < 
put it in a cool, dry place. 5 

Full-grown Sort .—Peel and slice large onions, and ji 
sprinkle thorn with salt. To every gallon take about a < 


Onions and Cucumbers .—To every dozen of cucumbers 
put three large ouious; cut both in thick tikes, sad 
sprinkle salt over them. Next day drain them (or fir** 
six hours, then put them into a stone Jar, pour builiag 
vinegar over them, and keep them in a warm pku*. Re¬ 
peat the boiling vinegar, and stop them up again instantly, 
and so on till green; the last time put pepper and ginger; 
keep in atone Jars. The vinegar is very good for winter 
salads. 

Walnut Vinegar .—Pnt green walnut-shells into s brine 
of salt and water strong enough to float sn egg; let tb«s 
lie covered in this ten or twelve days; take them out sad 
lay them in the snn for a week; put them into a jar sad 
pour boiling vinegar on them; in about a week or ten days 
pour off the vinegar, make it boiling-hot, and pour over 
them again. In a month it will be fit for use, and wiHbs 
found excellent to eat with cold meat, and particularly 
useful in making sauces. 

Cucumber Vinegar .—Pare and slice fifteen large encum¬ 
bers, and put them in a stone jar, with three pints of vine¬ 
gar, four large onions sliced, two or three shalots, a little 
garlic, two large spoonfuls of salt, three teaspoonfoli of 
pepper, and half a toospoonful of cayenne. After standing 
four days, give the whole a boil: when cold, strain and 
filter the liquor through paper. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

Stewed Breast of Veal and Pea *.—Take two ounces of 
butter, a bunch of savory herbs, including parsley; two 
blades of pounded mace, two cloves, fire or six yosag 
onions, one strip of lemon-pool, six allspice, quarter tea¬ 
spoonful of pepper, one teaspoooful of salt, thickening of 
butter and flour, two tablespoonfuls of sherry, two table- 
spoonfuls of tomato sauce, one tablespoooftil of leroosjoiw, 
two tablespoonfuls of mushroom ketchup, green paas. Cut 
the breast in half; after removing the bone undtramth, 
and divide the meat Into convenient sized piece*. Put lbs 
butter into a frying-pan, lay In the pieces of veal, and fry 
until of a nice brown color. Now place these in a stevpaa 
with the herbs, mace, clovee, onions, lemon-peel, allspies, 


dozen capsicums, either dry or green, slicing only a part; 
add ft few cloveB, some popper and allspice, all whole. Put 
the onions into jars, distribute the spices pretty equally 
among them, fill up the Jars with vinegar, and set them in 
a pan of cold water over the flro, taking care that they aro 
dosely tied down with a bladder; keep a wet cloth over 
them to prevent the bladder from bursting. In about ono 
hour and arhalf the onions will be soft enough. 

{Tomatoes .—For this purpose the small round ones are the 
best, and each such be pricked with a fork, to allow some 
of the juice to exude, but keep it for the pickle. Put thorn 
into a deep, earthen vessel, sprinkle salt between every 
layer, and leave them there for three days covered; then 
wash off tho salt, and cover them with a pickle of cold 
vinegar, to which add the juice, mixed with a large hand¬ 
ful of mustard-seed and one ounce each of cloves and white 
pepper, os boing generally sufficient for ono peck of fruit. 
It makes an excellent sauce for roast meat, and will be 
ready in about a fortnight. It is sometimes mixed up with 
layers of thinly-sliced onions, and chopped celery is a good 
addition, either with or without onions. 

French Beans .—Gather them before they become stringy, 
and, without taking off the ends, put them into a very 
strong brine until thoy become yellow; drain the liquor 
from them, and wipe thorn dry with a cloth. Put them 
into a stone jar by the fire, put in a little bit of alum, and 
pour boiling vinegar upon them every twenty-fonr hours, 
preventing the escape of the steam. In four or five days 
they will become green. Boil a little mace, whole pepper, 


^ and soasoning; pour over them just sufficient boiling viter 
^ to cover the meat; well close the lid, and let tbe vhde 
> simmer very gently for about two hours. Strain off m 
ji much gravy as Is required, thicken it with butter m* 
I; flour, odd the remaining Ingredients, skim well let it 
\ mer for about ten minutes, then pour it over the m*t 
\ Have ready some green peas, boiled separately; *pri«bl» 
$ these over the veal, and serve. It may be gmrniebed with 
\ forcemeat balls, or rashers of bacon curled and fried. 

\ Potato Farcies .—Bake the potatoes; and, when seedy 
done, cut off a circular piece from the upper put. «d 
;» scoop out a portion of the pulp, leaving about an inch 

I thickness under the peel. Then htTe ready say 
minced fricassee or forcemeat you please, butter tbs isddi 
of tho potato, and fill up the cavity with the mince 
to a round, touch it over with raw yolk of egg, and l®* thl 
$ potatoes again In the Dutch oven, or brown them with * 
$ salamander. The skins should be rubbed with batter * 
\ render them crisp, or they will probably have become W 
\ hard to be peeled without breaking the potatoes, bst a 
: not, a portion of it should be cut off. 

To Boa Mew Potatoes .—The sooner the new potato* 
i cooked after being dug, the better they will eat; dear eff 
; all the loose skins with a coarse towel and cold 
^ when they are thoroughly clean, pnt them into maWisff 
\ water, a quarter of an hour, or twenty minutes will be 
l found sufficient to cook them; strain off the water dry, 
\ sprinkle a little salt over the potatoes, and send them is 
j table. If vary young, melted butter should seeompMf 


antLgjnger in the vinegar. 


' them. 
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Stewed Cucumber*. —Peel the cucumbers, slice them 
thick, or halve and divide them Into two lengths; strew 
some salt, and pepper, and sliced onions; add a little broth, 
or a bit of butter; simmer very slowly; and before serving, 
if no butter was in before, put some, and a little flour; or 
if there was butter in, only a little flour, unloss it wants 
richness. Or; —Slice the onions and cut the cucumbers 
large; flour them, and fry them in some butter; then pour 
oo some good broth or gravy, and stew them till done 
enough. 

To Mush Potato**. —Boil the potatoes as above; peel 
them, and remove all the eyes and lumps; beat them up 
with butter and salt in a wooden mortar until they are 
quite smooth; force them into a mould which has been 
previously floured, turn into a tureen, which the flour will 
enable you easily to do; brown them beforo the fire, turn* 
ing gently so as not to injure the shape, and, when a nice 
color, send to table. They are sometimes coated with white 
of egg, but tbfcy may be cooked without. 


FEMALE EQUESTRIANISM. 

Qxkxral Remarks. —The art of horsemanship docs not 
consist merely in knowing how to mount, how to hold the 
reins, how to sit with security and graco, nor how to com¬ 
pel the horse to walk that cantors or gallops at the will of 
the rider. All these are indispensable. But there is also 
to be acquired the art of drawing forth the willing obedi¬ 
ence of the animal. This is to be obtained only by a kind, 
temperate, and uniform treatment, and by. a thorough 
knowledge of his habits and Instincts. How different is a 
ride on a well-kept, well-used horse, who feels that he car¬ 
ries a friendy to one on a broken-spirited or timid creAture, 
in whom ill-usage has produced many defects! In the for¬ 
mer case, the exercise is as great a pleasure to the horse as 
to his rider. He sniffs the air, he pricks up his ears, he 
throws forward his feet with energy. Life has, to him, do- 
lights beyond his stall and his corn. The horse is naturally 
gentle, intelligent, and affectionate; but these qualities are 
not sufficiently studied or appreciated. Ho is usually re¬ 
garded merely as a means of health and pleasure to his 
owner, and not often is either gratitude, kindness, or sym¬ 
pathy extended to him in return. 

Occasionally horses are found vicious and unmanageable; 
but defects of temper may generally bo traced to the ill- 
treatment of some reckless master, some cruel trainer, or 
some ignorant groom. Even in these cases, mild, but firm 
treatment may render him gentle and tractable. 

$ADDiuia. —In saddling, the groom very frequently flings 
the saddle on the horse's back, and at onco proceeds to 
tighten the girths to tho extent required. This causes the 
animal great inconvenience, which he resents by throwing 
back his ears, and trying to bite or kick his tormentor; for 
trfcich he is corrected In very strong language, if not by a 
blow, and his temper ruffled, to the discomfort of his rider. 
The horse, being accustomed to such rough treatment, en¬ 
deavors, by puffing himself out, to lessen, in some degree, 
the distress experienced from this mode of saddling; and, 
in consequence, when the rider has been on the road some 
halfhour, she finds her seat become loose and unsteady. 
Should the horse start, or shy, and the rider be inexpe¬ 
rienced, she may lose her balance (in which case the saddle 
will turn round), and be precipitated to the ground. 

The humane and experienced groom will place the saddlo 
lightly on the back of the horse, patting him kindly as he 
does so. Then, drawing op the girths to within two holes 
of the required tightness, will so leave it for a quarter of an 
hour. By this time the saddle will be team, when it may 
be tightened as much as necessary, without pain or discom¬ 
fort to the animal, and, moreover, greatly lessening the 
f.nrM of a wrung back or withers. 


A lady's saddle should bo placed more backward on the 
horse than a gentleman's, to keep the heavy weight of the 
iron as for from the withers as possible. 

Mounting, aim Use or the Runs.—In mounting, place 
the left foot in the hand of the groom, resting the right 
hand on the pummel of the saddlo. Spring lightly, but 
surely, into the seat, neither throwing too much weight on 
the hand of the assistaut, nor pulling at the saddle; both 
are ungraceful, and, after a little practice, unnecessary. 
Let the groom arrange the habit carefully between the foot 
aud the stirrup. If well arranged at first, it ought to re¬ 
main so during the ride. The habit should never he pin¬ 
ned under the foot; it is sure to tear the skirt, and prevent 
it foiling gracefully and easily. Seat yoarself rather back¬ 
ward on the saddle, taking care that the figure be erect, 
and the shoulders perfectly square with your seat. Take 
the roins in the left hand. If you ride on the curb, raise 
that first, leaving the left rein outside tho hand, or between 
the third and fourth fingers—the right side of the rein be¬ 
tween the first and second fingers. Then raise the snaffle, 
leaving the left rein outside the hand, and the right with 
the curb, between the first and second fingers. Leave the 
snaffle looser than the curb, so as to hang gracefully in a 
festoon from the bit. Doublo all the four reins together 
over the fore-finger, placing tho thumb firmly on them. 

Should you prefer riding on tho snaffle, which to an in¬ 
experienced rider is perhaps safer, and certainly, in such a 
caso, preferable for tho horse, reverse the instructions above 
given, taking up the snaffle first, etc.—koep the elbows 
closo to the body—not in young-lady fashion, so as to form 
n triangle with tho waist, by which, rounding and stooping 
of the shoulders is produced, and all power over tho horse 
lost. The hands should always bo kept low, as near the 
saddle as possible. In guiding the horse by the rein, use 
the hand only, from the wrist downward. Never use tbo 
arms. If you wish your horse to move to the right, bend 
tho hand slightly inward toward tho body, so as to tighton 
tho right rein, and loosen the left. If you wish him te 
move to the left, depress your hand slightly, which will 
tighten the left rein and loosen the right. In both cases, 
keep the wrist unmoved. It should be done by the hand 
alone, and imperceptibly—a slight balancing motion of the 
body, so slight as to b efelt, not seen, should accompany the 
action of the hand. (to be concluded.) 


RECEIPTS FOR PRESERVING. 

To Preserve Fruits or Flowers the whole Year, without 
Spoiling. —Mix one ponftd of nitre with two pounds of bole 
ammoniac and three pounds of clean, common sand; then, 
in dry weather, take fruit of any sort, which is not fully 
ripe, allowing the stalks to remain, and put them one by 
one into an open glass, until it is quite full; cover the glass 
with oiled cloth closely tied down. Put the glam three or 
four inches down in the earth, in a dry cellar, and surround 
it on all sides to the depth of throe or four inches with the 
above mixture. The fruit will thus be preserved quite 
fresh all the year round. s. 

To Preserve Plums.—Gather the fruit when quite dry, 
and be careful not to bruise it. Lay it in a sieve, for a day 
or two, to shrivel. Prepare your jar by rinsing with a 
■mall quantity of brandy, and use good, moist sugar. Place 
a foyer of fruit, and another of sugar, till the jar is full; 
then bung and resin it down, and they will keep for years. 
Damsons may be done in the same way, but they are move 
precarious. -c 

Greengage Jam.— Rub ripe greeugages through a large 
hair sieve, then put the pulp into a presonrlng-pau, and to 
every pound of pulp add a pound of loaf-sugar, pounded 
and sifted. Boil the whole to a prooer thickness, skim K 
well, and put it into small pots. 
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IONS FOR AUGUST. 


To Preserve Greengages .—Pick and prick all the plums; 
pat them into a preserving-pan with cold water enough to 
cover them. Let them remain on the fire until the water 
simmers well; then take off and allow them to stand until 
half-cold, putting the plums to drain. To every pound of 
plums allow one pound of sugar, which must be boiled in 
the water from which tho plums have been taken; let it 
boil very fast until the syrup drops short from the spoon, 
skimming carefully all the time. When the sugar is suffi¬ 
ciently boiled, put in tho plums, and allow them to boil 
until the sugar covers the pan with large bubbles. Then 
pour the whole into a pan and let them remain until the 
following day. Drain tho syrup from the plums os dry as 
possible, boil it up quickly, and pour it over the plums; 
then set them by; do this a third and a fourth time. On 
the fifth day, when tho syrup is boilod, put the plums into 
it, and let them boil for a few minutes; then put them into 
jars. Should the greengages be over-ripe, it will be better 
to make jam of them, using three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to one pound of fruit. Warm the jars before putting 
the sweetmeats in, and be careful not to boil the sugar to 
a candy. 

Rhubarb Jam .—To sovon pounds of rhubarb add four 
sweet oranges aud five pounds of sugar. Pool and cut up 
the rhubarb. Put in the thin peel of tho oranges and the 
pulp, after taking out the seeds and all the whites. Boil 
all together for one hour and a-balf. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fid. i.—A Walking Dress or figured Pink Silk, flonneed 
with nine flounces, the body cut open, in front, like a gen¬ 
tleman's vest. 

Fig. ii.~A Zou.vye Dres3, in Duff-Color, trimmed with 
wide black ribbons, 03 soon in tho engraving. 

Fig. hi.—Polonaise Dress of Gray Foulard Silk.—T he 
body and skirt are cut in one pieco. 

Fig. iv. — Blue Barege Dress for a little Girl. —The 
body is made with braces, and is open in front to the waist, 
being confined by three straps, edged with a narrow black 
lace. The sleeves are composed of four straps and a ruffle, 
Raid are worn over a very full puffed whito sleeve. A white 
puffed body, square iu tho neck, is worn under the body of 
the dress. 

Fig. v.—Dress or Lemon-colored Marsailles or Pique.— 
Thi3 dress is for a child of about threo years of ago. Tho 
skirt is ornamented with rows of black braid. A full whito 
apron, trimmed with a binding of Marsailles and rows of 
black braid, is worn over the skirt. Black straw hat, with 
white plume. 

Fig. vi.—Tub Caledonian Hat. —The crown Is of white 
straw, and tho rim of black straw. The hat is trimmed 
with a cording of black and white straw, and black and 
white heron’s plumes. 

Fio. vii.—The Rinqote. —A hat of gray straw, with the 
edge trimmed with a quilling of ribbon. A round feather 
ornament like a ball, and a tuft of cock’s plumes finish the 
front. 

Fig. m-T he Tudor Hat is of mixed straw, and is 
trimmed in front with two bunches of green heron’s plumes, 
with a small tuft of curled feathers in front. All these hats 
are suitable for ladies as well as for children. * 

Fig. ix.— A Bridal Bonnet of white Crape, from Mrs. 
Cripps, 312 Canal Htroet, New York, with transparent front, 
composed of puffings of white tulle-and pipings of white 
silk. A rich fall of blonde surrounds the front and cape 
and foils ovor the brim. The left side is ornamented with 
orange blossoms, May roses, and trailing clematis. The 
cape is made of narrow puffings of tulle, headed with pip¬ 
ings of whito silk set on the bonnet in box plaits. Full in¬ 
side trimming of orange blossoms, May roses, and clematis 


intermingled with blonde, with strings of rich white ribfcoa. 
This Is decidedly tbs most novel and beautiful bridal bon¬ 
net of the season. 

Fig. x.—T he Helena, a bonnet of white straw, trimmed 
with a plume of straw and a heavy straw cord on the edge. 
The cape and strings are of white ribbon, spotted with bees 
In purple. Cap ornamented with a plume and tails of 
purple flowers. 

General Remarks.—D resses still oontinae to be made 
without any separation at the waist—that is to say, body 
and skirt in one—and the skirts of dresses should always 
be gored, and made very long bohind. For plain dresses 
nothing is more suitable than the waistband or sash; bat 
for dresses of a superior sort, points are coming into bah too 
again. Another new and original mode of making bodies 
is, with largo pleats behind and points in fhmt; the back 
of tho body and the back of the skirt being cut in cos 
piece, but not the front. 

Bodies for morning and promenade dresses are wads 
high, or a little open with small revers; the waists round, 
many with sashes fastening either in the front or at the 
left 6ide, with bows and long ends. 

Sleeves are either wide and open, of tho Irabel farmer 
half-tight, slightly shaped at tho elbow, with revers on the 
top side only, or a small cuff turned hack a la moufque- 
taire; with these last a fall sleeve of cambric with richly 
worked cuff should bo worn. The square body open in 
front is in equal favor for young ladles. 

Skirts are made long and excessively fall at the bottom; 
for silks, tho breadths should be gored ; if not all, those of 
tho front and sides ; many are wearing the skirt without 
any trimming, particularly figured Bilks. Bareges and light 
materials should havo fluted flounces. 

Uxder-Sleeves, etc. —Several notel and elegant article! 
have appeared for the summer season. Most of the neweit 
under-sleeves arc. close and consist of two or three peft 
terminated by a wristband. They are trimmed with rib¬ 
bon and lace. Sleeves composed of a single puff of plain 
muslin generally have a turned-up wristband, ornamented 
with embroidery, or the sleeve is fastened on a band flmod 
of lace insertion. Thcro is, however, a great Tariety ia 
sleeves. For an elegant style of costume, the nmlcr-sleere* 
and collar should be of lace, and those adopted In momics 
dress frequently consists of nansouk ornamented with 
colored embroidery. 

Caps are in general small; the intermingling of Hack 
and white laco still continues to be a favorite fa-hion ia 
caps, and many of the new ones have lappets of lace. 

Among the novelties in Pocket-handkerchiefs then 
are several composed almost entirely of lace. Other* an 
embroidered, and merely edged with lace. Pocket ban dk** 
chiefs for the morning aro frequently edged only with a 
hem, surmounted by a row of hem-stitch, or they msy bars 
vignettes embroidered in colors. 

Nets for the Hair aro as much adopted as erar. 

[ prettiest are made of chenille, with a trimming in thefva 
> of a coronet. Tho “Clotilde” is the newest style of net yd 
| introduced. It ia formed of black or brown chenille, with 
| a large bow of ribbon above the forehead. This deseripthm 
I of net is worn by the Princess Clotilde for in-door negligs 
s dress, and thence it has received its name, 
i Little Head-dresses of rnched black lace, mixed with 
\ poppies, roses, and cornflowers, are still worn, with a bUet 
5 velvet bow and long ends behind. 

{ Coronets in black or colored velvet con tin no in vago*, 

[ and are still fashionable, with a mixture of pld, allhough 
i this will soon be too general to be considered very nrterche. 
5 Riding-Hate.— Tho favorite riding-hat in Paris wosias 
j; of black straw, with a tuft of red flowers In front. Bidic#- 
5 hats of white or colored straw, trimmed with a feather, aw 
^ also worn; but the Empress gives the preference, in eqora- 
** trion costume, to a hat of black atraw, without any Imthrf. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 



TOP OP PINCUSHION IN BRAIDING. 
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Vol. XL. PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1861. No. 8. 

THE LEGION OP HONOR. 

BT JAMES U. DANA. 

“And you are willing he should go?” 5 had won for her, at eighteen, the heart of the 


“Why not?” answered the young wife, enthu- ^ 
siastically. “ I should despise myself, Adele, $ 
if I was not willing to give my husband to my $ 
country. France needs all her sons in this ex- $ 
tremity. I thank God I hare Henri to offer on $ 
her altar.” jj 

Her sister shrugged her shoulders. “You!; 
always were romantic, my dear,” she said. $ 
“For ray part, if I had a handsome husband, $ 
a splendid estate in Normandy, a hotel in Paris, ^ 
diamonds, cashmeres, equipages, servants, as s 
you have, I should not be willing to risk them ij 
so lightly. Suppose Henri is killed. You will ^ 
be a widow, and, for a time at least, can enjoy $ 
none of these things.” $ 

“Oh! Adele, how can you talk so? Has not $ 
the good father Lacoire been telling us, ever $ 
since we were children, that the curse of modem jj 
times was its materialistic view of life ? That s 
to eat, drink, and be merry seemed to be the } 
whole purpose of existence? That luxury had £ 
corroded national virtue? That the days ofjj 
heroism had passed ? How often has my heart £ 
swelled against these imputations, for I will ^ 
not believe that human nature has sunk so low! $ 
No, I have often told him, the diviner parts of $ 
our race have not all died out. We are still ij 
capable, we women, of making sacrifices for our > 
country; and our husbands, fathers, brothers, \ 
sons, still capable of dying for it. I could, J 
myself, if the occasion called for it, be, I hope, s 
a second Joan of Arc. I never loved Henri | 
half so well as since he came home, the other ^ 
day, and told me, that, in this crisis of France's i 
fate, he had determined to offer her his sword, $ 
and, if neoessary, his life. We can die but ^ 
once. What more glorious than to die in a s 
holy cause!” And the yonng wife looked sub- * 
lime as she spoke it. ^ 

Natalie had been married but a year or two. v 
Her beauty, accomplishments, and amiability $ 
Vo*. XL.—11 


young Count de Tankerville, the greatest match 
of the season. Passionately attached to each 
other, they spent the hours continually together: 
they read, they rode, they did everything in 
company. The life they led was more like an 
idyl than like a life in modern society and in 
Paris. In the midst of this dream of bliss came 
the news of the retreat from Moscow. All Eu¬ 
rope rose against France The Emperor, beaten 
back fVom Dresden to Leipsic, and from Leipsio 
to the Rhino, was making a last desperate effort 
to retrieve the fortunes of the nation. It was 
in this extremity that the young count stepped 
forward. His father had been a constitutional 
royalist in the last days of Louis XVI., and 
though the family had never emigrated, it had 
never, on the other hand, attached itself to the 
fortunes of Napoleon. So long as the great 
Emperor pursued his eareer of conquest, so 
long the Tankervilles held aloof from him. But 
now, when the question was not Napoleon, but 
the nation, the young count felt that the time 
had come when his country demanded his ser¬ 
vices. In view of the dismemberment of France, 
what were lands, bouses, life itself? “Save the 
nation!” was the cry that rose to every patriotic 
lip. Women brought their jewels, men brought 
their lives. Foremost among these were Henri 
and his wife. 

“Well,” said Adele, who had one of those 
cold, selfish natures, that could not understand 
how anybody could do anything noble or heroic, 
“I think you and your husband mad. But go 
your own ways.” 

“I wish you were mad in the same way. We 
are mad as Leonidas was made, as Tell was 
mad, as Bruoe was mad, as every other hero 
was mad that has died for liberty. It is not 
now a question of the Emperor. It is a question 
of country. It is not whether Napoleon shall 
reign, but whether France shall be dismembered. 
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“WILL YOU MEET ME THERE?” 


It is whether the flag of the nation, that glorious ^ 
tricolor which waved at Marengo and Auster- $ 
litz, shall be trailed in the dust, or shall still $ 
bring tears to the eyes of Frenchmen when they j 
see it, in foreign lands, floating from the mast- ^ 
head.” $ 

We will not dwell on the parting of husband \ 
and wife. Natalie bore up heroicalfy. Not { 
Lady Russell, when leaving her lord on that $ 
sad morning of his execution, controlled herself $ 
more nobly, than did Natalie now. But when l 
the door had closed on Henri, when she heard * 
the clatter of his horse’s feet down the street, \ 
then she flung herself on her bed, and wept as ^ 
if her heart was breaking. «; 

It was an eventful winter. A battle was $ 
fought almost daily. Like a lion in the toils, ^ 
Napoleon turned first on one and then on an- £ 
other of his foes, and always unexpectedly. In !> 
the brightest days of his intellect he had never i* 
been so terrible as now. Henri was foremost j; 
in all these battles. Once he saved the Emperor’s $ 
life. The cross of the legion of honor soon £ 
decked his breast. He received the decoration s 
from Napoleon’s own hand, on the very day that $ 
he heard Natalie had presented him with a son. $ 
But the genius of the Emperor and the valor of $ 
his troops were of no avail. Treachery was at $ 
work at Paris, while Napoleon was absent in { 
Champagne. The capital was surrendered. The \ 
Emperor was forced to abdicate. 

Every one knows what followed. The Bour¬ 
bons came back, forgetting nothing, as was said, ^ 
and forgiving nothing. v 

■ “Ah! ray bleeding country,” Henri would j 
cry to his young wife. At other times it was, $ 
“Oh! for one hour by the old Emperor.” 5 

At last the nation could bear it no longer. $ 
Napoleon landed; the army rose in his favor; \ 
the king fled; a constitution was proclaimed. < 
Once more the young oount buckled on his $ 
sword. 

“Again I say, go,” was his wife’s heroic 
parting, “and again and again. I will stay 


at home and pray. I think, sometimes, it is 
harder for women than for men. You have 
the excitement of the campaign. But we can 
only wait and wait, from one dreary day to 
another, we can only pray and pray through 
the sleepless hours of the night. Do not sup¬ 
pose, because I say this, I would keep you back. 
Go, and may God crown you with victory: or if 
not-” 

“If not,” said her husband, interrupting her, 
“I will stay on the battle-field.” 

Alas! it was a prediction. A few days later, 
when the old Guard, at the end of that terrible 
Waterloo, closed up their ranks, and to the 
demand to lay down their arms, replied, “The 
Guard dies, but never surrenders,” Henri de 
Tankerville, fighting with the bravest, and fight¬ 
ing longest almost of all, sank under a dozen 
wounds. 

Did his wife regret what she had done? “No, 
no,” she cried, in answer to the cruel reproaches 
of her sister, “I would send him forth again, if 
I could. I would rather he the widow, a thou¬ 
sand times over,” she added, with flashing eyes, 
“of a soldier who had died for his country, thin 
the petted wife of one who had failed France in 
her hour of need, for such would be either a 
coward or traitor.” 

Nor did she ever think otherwise. In after 
years, rich and titled suitors solicited her hand; 
but Bhe lived faithful to the memory of her lost 
Henri. Her chief consolation was to take her 
child, as soon as he was ablo to understand 
her, and showing him the cross of the legion of 
honor, which his father had won in battle, point 
afterward to the portrait which hung overhead, 
and bid him emulate the heroism and patriotism 
of the departed. 

“It is a prouder inheritance to you, darling,” 
sho would say, kissing him passionately, “ than 
if he had left you a throne. Think how your 
, heart will glow, in years to come, when you see 
$ men pointing to you, and saying, 4 His father, 
^ too, was one of the grand army.’ ” 


“WILL YOU MEET ME THERE?” 

BT HELEN AUGUSTA BBOWNE. 


Father, when Life’s journey’s ended. 
When Life’s weary cares are o’er, 
Will your hand be first extended 
To receive me on that 6hore, 

Where no shade of care oan hover, 
Where no storm of strife can rav^ 
Where tho “sting of Death” is over. 
And the “ vict’ry of the grave 


Shall I see thee, father, standing 
Down bc8ido Death’s troubled tide, 
When my Blender bark is landing 
Over on the “other sidel” 

Shall I feel yonr arms around me, 
When I retch the Heavenly realm. 
And the angel guards have crowned ms 
With the holy diadem? 
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OUR LITTLE COUNTRY COUSIN. 


BT ROSALIE GRAY. 

We had just received a letter which had 5 great admirer of female beauty, shrugged his 

thrown us all into a state of excitement. It ^ shoulders, and put his hand over his eyes as if 

came from a distant relative of papa’s who s trying to shut out from his view the vision of 

lived away off in the country, and whom none *> the hideous thing he had described, 

of us had seen in many years. The corrcs-$ 44 What is her name?” I inquired, 

pondent informed us that as his daughter had ^ 44 Grace Norton,” replied papa; 44 and I hope 

been quite ill, and required a change of air and ij that you will do your best to amuse her while 
scene, he would accept papa’s kind invitation, ^ she is here.” 

given some time since, for her to pay us a visit. ^ We sighed, and awaited her arrival. * 

When this “kind invitation” was given, none of $ The day had come, and brother Stephen, after 
us could remember; even papa himself, whose $ making sundry wry faces at the undertaking, 
memory had always been considered good, was ^ prepared to set forth in quest of our country 
completely baffled. However, the young lady $ cousin. The letter which stated the date of her 
was to be duly shipped on a certain day, and < departure from home, also gave us the inforraa- 
directed for the port of Philadelphia; and some s tion that the young lady would be clad in a gray 
one of the masculine appendages belonging to \ dress and cloak, and a black velvet bonnet. This 
our mansion was expected to be at the depot, ^ was not very descriptive certainly, for what 
and claim this precious package so soon as its traveler doesn’t wear a gray dress and cloak? 
should arrive. $ And as to the black velvet bonnet—half the 

“What a nuisance!” exclaimed Stephen—the \ ladies in the cars might be thatched in the same 
one upon whom the execution of such errands l style. Poor Stephen was in a dilemma; but 
usually devolved— 44 1 wonder what she wants !j Charlie soon came to his relief, 
to come for?” * 44 Oh, fudge! Steve, there’s no danger but that 

“Don’t be inhospitable, my son,” said mamma, $ you’ll find the girl soon enough. Just walk up 
gently; 44 remember the poor child is sick. Iam ij to the first red-haired incarnation of ugliness 
sure I hope the visit may benefit her.” \ whom you see without any protector, and she’ll 

44 And besides,” added papa, 44 she is a rela- J be sure to be the right one. Indeed, I don’t be- 
live, and entitled, on that account, to some con- 5 lieve you’ll find it necessary to walk up to her; 
sideration.” i she’ll probably save you the trouble, for these 

“But what a bore!” chimed in Susie; “who ^ country girls are not much troubled with diffi- 
wants this piece of backwoodsism? she will be t* dence, and they’re awfully sharp, so you may 
constantly in our way. I suppose she will not <; rest assured that she’ll know you before you 
like it if we don’t introduce her to all our city $ have had a chance to see her.” 
friends; and yet what will they think of such a ;» 44 You seem to be so well acquainted with the 

countryfied specimen as she probably is? Her s lady, why can’t you help a fellow out of a scrape 
clothes will most likely be made in the style of ij by coming along and joining in the search?” 
a hundred years ago; and, of course, she eats $ said Stephen. 

with her knife, and ha3 all sorts of vulgar $ “Well, I don’t care if I do,” was the reply, 
ways; oh, dear! I can’t see why we are to be $ 44 1 wonder if we shall need an extra wheelbar- 
so afflicted.” s row to trundle up her blanket shawls, or if the 

44 And then I’ll warrant she is a frightful-look- $ carriage will hold them all, for country people 
ing specimen of humanity!” broke in Charlie. $ always imagine that everyplace outside of their 
44 She is probably tall and bony, with red hair $ own doors is located in the frigid tone.” 
and enormous freckles, light, watery eyes, and $ My two brothers arrived in good season at 
a mouth extending from ear to ear; and she s the depot, and when the cars stopped they looked 
will be always whining, 4 Oh! cousin, do get me $ around for their young relative, 
this,’ or 4 Cousin, do hand me that;* ugh! I’ll $ 44 There she is,” whispered Charlie, “the fac- 

venture to say she won’t get much waiting upon \ simile of my description,” and he immediately 
from me;” and my brother Charlie, who was a ^ walked up to a red-haired, raw-boned repre- 
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OUR LITTLE COUNTRY COUSIN. 


sentative of Yankeedom, who was elbowing her \ country cousin. Two rosy lips were put up to 
way fiercely through the crowd, and with what \ kiss us ladies in such a winning way that it 
he intended to be a very facetious bow; he re- $ was quite irresistible, and then she turned, half- 
marked, \ bashfully, and held out a dear little white hand 

44 My cousin Grace, I believe?’* \ to papa. He pressed it warmly, and exclaimed. 

The object of this little attention bestowed J “I am right glad to see you, Miss Grace, and 
upon him a savage look, told him to mind his j I hope that you will enjoy your visit with us.” 
own business, and then passed on. j “Thank you,” was the reply. “I am sure I 

Now brother Charlie was an amazingly good- j shall enjoy it; but please, uncle Gardiner, don't 
looking fcjlow, and a great favorite with all the $ call me ‘Miss,’ they always call me ‘Grade’ at 
girls, consequently he felt rather nonplussed at \ home.” 

the unceremonious treatment he had just met | “‘Grade’ it shall be then,” said papa, now 
with. Stephen laughed at his discomfiture, and > drawing her to him and kissing her. 
advised him, for the future, to look out for the i After talking with us for a little while, and 
dress described, and let the face alone until that! taking some refreshment, she complained of 
point was settled. $ feeling fatigued, and said that she would like 

All the passengers seemed to have passed J to retire. We conducted her to her room, and 
now, yet there was none who could be identified s begged her not to think of rising in the morning 
as Grace Norton. $ until she was thoroughly rested. 

“Let us go through the cars,” suggested £ “Well,” said Susie, “so that is the dreadful 
Stephen, “perhaps she is waiting for us there.” | country cousin, is it? I never was so surprised 
“Don’t you believe it,” replied Charlie, at | and agreeably disappointed in any one in my 
the same time following his brother. ^ life.” 

The first two or three cars were found to be j “Why couldn’t they have sent us a likeness 
entirely vacant; but finally, in a corner, quite $ of her when they wrote us that she was corn- 
unprotected and evidently just ready to cry, ^ ing,” said Charlie, “instead of harrowing up 
they found a pretty little creature wearing a s our feelings as they did, and causing a fellow 
gray dress and cloak and a black velvet bonnet. j to make such a goose of himself over there at 
Without waiting for his brother’s decision as to J the depot?” 

her identity, Stephen accosted her with, ^ The next morning, cousin Gracie preferred 

“Is this Miss Norton?” $ not to rise to breakfast. The fatigue of the 

A beautiful pair of soft, large, brown eyes ^journey in her state of ill-health had taken 
were raised, for a moment, to his, and then the s away what little strength she had, and conse- 
great white lids covered them again, and the | quently, to the disappointment of our gemle- 
long lashes laid upon the pale cheeks. “Yes,” $ men, she didn’t make her appearance until 
she snid; “are you my cousin? I am so glad s dinner time. Then she came down clad in a 
to see you, I was afraid you were not coming.” > red merino morning dress, which she apologized 
Charlie, who had now somewhat recovered ? for by saying that she had not had sufficient 
from his surprise, came forward, and, bending £ strength to dress herself. But it needed no 
over her, inquired if she had no shawl or parcel $ apology, for it was so exceedingly becoming, 
for him to carry. \ and made her look so bewitchiagly lovely, that, 

“Thank you,” said she; “but I have nothing } had she committed a crime, we would willinglj 
of the kind, everything is in my trunk.” $ have forgiven it. Stephen gave her his seat on 

. We awaited the arrival of our guest in no very 5 the lounge, and Charlie sprang to get her the 
amiable mood, for we believed that the imagina- i green cushion belonging to it which had been 
tive description which Charlie had given of her {thrown aside. 

would prove to be pretty nearly true, and the'| “Thank you,” said Gracie; “but, cousin 
prospect of producing this young ogress before s Charlie, won’t you please give me that red 
our city friends, and claiming her for a cousin, \ cushion instead of this? It looks so soft and 
be she ever so distant & one, was by no means \ comfortable.” 

pleasing. Presently the oarri&ge stopped in \ Charlie was so stupid that he thought the 
front of our doer, I ran to the window in order $ green one the softer: but, of course, he com- 
te obtain a glimpse of our future pest. Brother £ plied with her request. She tucked herself up 
Charlie sprang upon the sidewalk, and then $ gracefully into a very small compass, but de- 
handed out a levely, graceful little creature, * spite all her exertions her dress would draw 
who tripped lightly up the steps, and the next > up, just a little bit, and display two tiny feet, 
moment our brothers presented to us our little * When we drew around the dinner-table, we 
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told her that she had better lie still and rest ? Mr..Westbrook seemed entranced. “Do you 
herself, and she could take her dinner where s live in this city ?” he inquired, 
she was in her half-reclining posture, as it 5 “No; I only came here yesterday. 1 am from 
would fatigue her to sit up; and she acquiesced $ the country.” 

in our advice very amiably. The eyes of our $ “Ah! How do you like the change?” 
two brothers wandered frequently, in the course \ “Very much indeed, everything is so new to 
of the meal, from the table to the lounge; it $ me here.” 

Seemed as if the pretty picture there hud per- ^ “I hope you are going to make a good, long 
fectly bewitched them. Her strength had evi -) visit, so that I may enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
dently failed her while she was putting up her >you frequently.” 

hair, and now the thick, dark tresses were $ “Oh! yes,” broke in Susie, “she has come 
escaping and straying over the cushion. We i here for her health, and we are not going to let 
all exclaimed at its length and thickness, and j her go home until she is perfectly well and 
she coolly informed us that “it was always \ strong.” 

coming down, it was so troublesome shfc never j “Isn’t it funny,” said Gracie, “they all seem 
could *keep it fastened up.” The red cushion $ to have fallen in love with me here?” 
threw a most becoming rosy tint over the cheek } “That doesn’t strike me as being very sin- 
that was pressed softly against it; and the \ gular,” was the reply; then he added, “I see 
morning dress was cut sufficiently low in the j that you have a newspaper in your hand. Are 
neck to display a beautifully-rounded white jyou interested in politics?” 
throat. “Oh! dear, no, not a bit; I don’t even know 

After dinner our visitor seemed to be stronger, } th® name of the President; I was only looking 
for I found her throwing the sofa cushion (not j to see who had been married.” 
the red one) at Charlie. He appeared to relish < Considerable more conversation passed be- 
it highly. Indeed, had she aimed a rock at his \ tween them, and it became very apparent to us 
head he would scarcely have repined, so long \ that Mr. Westbrook was interested, to say the 
as he could look into those soft, mischief-loving \ least. 

eyes, and see the dimples breaking over her J Gracie told us that her physician had soid 
face. She would sink back languidly after her S that she must take a great deal of exercise in 
efforts, however, and this would draw Charlie | the open air. The time which she generally 
to her side to shake up her cushion and inquire 5 selected for her perambulations was quite early 
if she were not exhausted. \ in the morning; and as it was not always con- 

By evening Gracie had dressed herself, and \ venient for us to accompany her, she would 
*as with us in the drawing-room. Some gen- J frequently go alone, which she said she didn’t 
tlemen called, but they paid very little attention | mind in the least. Upon these occasions, she 
to our cousin; and we tried, in vain, te make < always donned a jaunty-looking little cherry- 
hcr take part in the conversation. Presently i; colored hood, which made her perfectly irre- 
we heard her exclaim, J sistible. One day she came in from her ramble 

“Oh! I have lost my ring, and I am sure I \ considerably agitated. She threw herself into 
shall never be able to find it again, this carpet J an arm-chair, and exclaimed, 
is so mixed up.” $ “I should like to know what kind of gentle- 

Of course the gentlemen sprang to her assist- < men you have here in the city!” 
ance. J “Why!” I asked, “what is the matter?” 

“Excuse me for interrupting you,” said $ Charlie, who was just about to start for his 

Gracie, “you were having such a nice talk. I j business, turned back to listen, 
didn’t think about your coming to help me, IJ “Well,” said Gracie, “there was a gentleman 
dare say I could find it myself.” J who followed mo ever so far down Chestnut 

They begged to be allowed the privilege of > street, and when I turned a corner I looked, 

finding it for her; and one of them was finally $ and there he was still. It seemed so funny that 

Successful. JI couldn’t help laughing, and then he bowed, 

“Oh! thank you,” skid Gracie, extending her , and he kept following mo until I reached this 
white, little finger for him to put it on, “I don’t j house, when I looked behind me, and he bowed 
know what I should have done without you. I j and kissed his hand to me.”* 
am sure it would hove taken me all night to \ “The villain!” exclaimed Charlie, “I wish I 

find it,” and the white lids drooped prettily, • could get hold of him ” 

and the long lashes saucily hid from view the 5 “Bnt why did you look behind you, Gracie?” 
beautiful eyes. £ asked Susie. 
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“I wanted to see if I bad gotten any mud 
on my dress,” was the reply. “Ob, dear! he 
frightened me so, I am trembling all over now.” 

“ Poor child!” said Charlie, “ that fellow ought 
to have a horsewhipping. What sort of a look¬ 
ing creature was he?” 

“ He was vfery tall, with jet black hair, and 
black eyes that seemed to be full of mischief, 
and he was to handsome.” 

This last Charlie didn’t seem to relish at all; 
and he left the house vowing vengeance upon 
the audacious man if ever he should encounter 
him. 

During our little cousin’s sojourn with us, 
Mr. Westbrook was a frequent visitor at our 
house, and it was evident that he was becoming 
more and more fascinated. 

“ Have you ever been to the opera?” he asked, 
upbn one occasion. 

“No,” she replied; “I told you that I had 
just come from the country, and that I am as 
green as I can be.” 

He seemed charmed with her verdancy, and 
instantly solicited the pleasure of escorting her 
thither. We also had invitations for the same 
evening, but being otherwise engaged were un¬ 
able to accept. When she returned her cheeks 
were flushed, and her eyes sparkled with plea¬ 
sure. 

“How were you pleased, cousin Gracie?” 
asked Charlie. 

“Oh! I was perfectly delighted,” she replied, 
“such beautiful music!” 

“What opera was it?” I inquired. 

“I don’t know,” eaid she, “I forget the name. 
Oh, dear!” she added, “how I do wish I could 
always live in the city! the country is so dread¬ 
fully quiet.” 

Charlie seemed to approve of this remark 
highly; and he informed her that she must not 
think of leaving us yet for a long time. 

In the meantime her health didn’t seem to 
improve much. She complained of being easily 
fatigued, of not sleeping well, of headache, and 
of a strange beating in her temples. She re¬ 
ceived a letter from her brother, who was prac¬ 
ticing medicine out West, and who had a large 
circle of medical friends in Philadelphia, saying 
that he bad written to some of his acquaintances 
to call upon her professionally. Shortly after 
the receipt of this letter, two young doctors 
called and inquired for Miss Norton. Mamma 
was out, and the poor child was obliged to see 
them alone; how I pitied her! but she bore it 
very philosophically. Her visitors stayed a 
long time, and when they finally left they pro¬ 
mised to come soon again. 


Susie and I ran down to comfort our little 
cousin, expecting to find her buried in the 
depths of grief, after having been pestered for 
so long a time by two of the medical faculty; 
but instead of that she went off into an uncon* 
trollable burst of laughter. 

“What is the matter?” we inquired. 

“Oh!” said she, “it was so funny to have 
them here, and they did such queer things.” 

“What did they do?” I asked. 

“Why,” she replied, “they sounded my lungs, 
and put their ears to my heart to see if that was 
all right; and when I told them about this beat¬ 
ing in my temples, they put their ears there to 
see if they could hear it. And then, after all 
that, Dr. Lawson sat down beside me, put his 
arm around my waist, and laid his head on my 
heart again, and I am sure there was not the 
least necessity for that.” 

“Why didn’t you push him away?” inquired 
Susie, indignantly. 

“Oh! I thought they might say then, ‘Evil 
be to him who evil thinks.’ ” 

“What did they say was the matter with you, 
Gracie?” said I. 

“I forget,” she replied; “I don’t remember 
whether they even told me.” 

The two physicians proved faithful to their 
friendship for Dr. Norton, by visiting and pre¬ 
scribing for his sister; especially Dr. Lawson, 
who found it necessary to make almost daily 
visits upon his patient. Brother Charlie frowned 
perceptibly upon these proceedings, as also upon 
the attentions of Mr. Westbrook; but, of course, 
Gracie was innocently unconscious of his dis¬ 
approval. 

As we have mentioned before, our little cousin 
was weak and easily fatigued, consequently she 
was generally to be found curled up in an easy, 
pretty attitude on the couch, with the red cushion 
under her head, and her “two little mice,” u 
my brothers laughingly denominated her feet, 
peeping out from under her dress. But she 
showed a praiseworthy energy in overcoming 
her indisposition when wo had company, or 
when she was invited out. We often feared 
that she was exerting herself too much, but 
she would insist upon it. 8he said that a little 
excitement seemetf'to do her good. 

Such was our dreaded country cousin, whoa 
my brothers had pronounced “a nuisance, 
when they first heard of her intention to visit 
us, and now were ready to anticipate her every 
wish. But whose heart would not be melted 
by that, pretty picture of resignation, never 
complaining, but lying there so patiently, and 
accepting our little services with suoh eweet 
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gratitude ? Certainly any one who was not will- s 
ing to exert himself for her entertainment must > 
hare a heart of stone. Then, too, we had been \ 
appalled at the idea of presenting her to our£ 
friends, yet here she was making her own way, ij 
and taking captive the hearts of all our beaux; ■: 
but we couldn’t blame her even for this, for she ij 
was so artless, she wasn’t even cunning enough $ 
to hide that she was green, but kept constantly \ 
impressing it upon the gentlemen, and then she \ 
received all their attentions in such an innocent $ 
way, and seemed so totally unconscious of their \ 
admiration for her. ? 

After Gracie had been with ns for a few | 
months, her health seemed to improve, and she \ 
began to talk of returning home. We were all i 
quite distressed at the idea of her departure, i 
we felt sure that we should miss her so much. < 
She also expressed deep regret, and wished that $ 
she could spend her whole life in the city. { 
One day, shortly after this, I was about en- < 
tering the drawing-room, when my attention s 
was arrested by a little conversation between \ 
Charlie and Gracie. Without thinking what 1 1 
was doing, I paused for a moment and caught S 
the words, > 

“Dear Gracie, I think we understand each? 

other, do we not? You know that I love you, \ 
and I think I cannot be mistaken in supposing $ 
that you love me.” £ 

“Of course, Charlie, you have been so very J 
kind to mo that I could not help loving you.” j 
44 And will you always love me?” he continued, 5 
snatching her hand to his lips. < 

“Yes, always.” 5 

At this point I became conscious of the fact £ 
that I was intruding, and I was about to bc&t a $ 
retreat, when I was discovered through the half- j 
open door, and I thought it best to enter and ^ 
pretend to be unconscious of what had passed, ji 
Both Charlie and Gracie looked confused at my 
inopportune entrance, and the former presently 
left the room. 

So, then, our little country cousin was to 
become our sister-in-law I I confess that I felt 
a little bit of that feeling which young ladies 
are apt to experience, when they know that 
their handsome brothers have given themselves 
to some one else. Still, we all loved Gracie, 
and I hoped that she would make a good 
wife. 

In the evening, Mr. Westbrook called and in- ; 
vited her to go with him to hear an oratorio. 

44 What is an oratorio?” she asked. 

“Don’t you know?” he replied, in some sur¬ 
prise. 

44 No; I told you that I was just as green as I 


could be. Ma told me not to expose my ignor¬ 
ance, but I can't help it.” 

“I am glad you can’t,” replied her admirer, 
44 it is perfectly refreshing to meet with artless¬ 
ness now a-days; people are so apt to try to 
cover up their ignorance, and pretend to know 
everything.” 

44 1 wish I could,” said Gracie; 44 1 am afraid 
I shall be considered dreadfully stupid.” 

“Never fear that,” said Mr. Westbrook; “but 
come, put on your things, please, for we are a 
little late, and I will tell you what an oratorio 
is as wo go.” 

Gracie obeyed, and I was somewhat surprised 
to see her go out with this gentleman, and evi¬ 
dently enjoy the prospect so much, after what 
had so lately passed between her and my brother. 
However, I reflected that Charlie was out this 
evening on business, and it was natural that she 
should wish to see all there was to be seen now 
that she was so soon to leave the city. 

The two returned in excellent spirits; and I 
thought that Mr. Westbrook seemed to retain 
her hand a long time at parting: but perhaps I 
was mistaken. 

The next day, Dr. Lawson called and spent a 
long time with our little cousin. I knew that 
he could not visit her now in a professional 
capacity, for she had been pronounced well. 
So I concluded that he had come to bid her 
good-bye, kuowing that she was about to leave 

U8. 

After he had gone, she came into the dining¬ 
room whero I was sitting, and laying her head 
on my shoulder, she observed, “I always-.feel 
like being petted at this hour, between daylight 
and dark.” 

We had done nothing but pet her since she 
came to us; and now laying down my book, 
which the gathering shadows were making it 
impossible for me to read, I put my arm around 
her and drew her close to me. I longed to tell 
her that I knew she was to be my sister, and 
how much I should love her for Charlie’s sake 
as well as her own; but as neither of them had 
spoken to me on the subject I feared t6 intrude. 
She laid quietly in my arms for a little while, 
and I could feel her heart throbbing, evidently 
the “strange beating” in her temples had been 
transferred to this spot. 

“Cousin,” said she, 44 1 am going to tell you 
something.” 

I thought likely she was going to tell me what 
was then uppermost in my mind, and I listened 
eagerly. 

44 Dr. Lawson has just asked me to marry him, 
and I have consented.” 
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I was about to express my surprise, when my . “too bad that oousin Charlie should seold her 
attention was arrested by a shriek, and Charlie < so.” 

sprang from the bay window which bad con- * In the evening Mr. Westbrook called, bet 
coaled him from view, and fiercely demanded, > Gracie excused herself from seeing him on the 
“What were you saying?” j plea of a headache. 

Gracie turned pale and trembled as she re- $ The next morning, Charlie was missing from 
plied, “I was only saying that I was going to \ the breakfast-table; and papa innocently in* 
marry Dr. Lawson. But what is the matter, ^ formed us that pressing business had called 
cousin Charlie? Isn’t he a good man?” $ him from the city, and that he was obliged to 

“What right have you to talk of marrying > take a very early train, 
him, or any other man, when you are engaged | Gracie left us in the coarse of a very few 
to me ?” n days, always making some excuse to the last 

“Engaged to you!” she exclaimed, inno- 5 for not receiving Mr. Westbrook when he called, 
cently; “why, I didn’t know it. How?” | One or two notes passed betwoen them, but 1 

“Didn’t you tell me, yesterday, that you loved s never knew their contents, 
me dearly ?” he continued. $ When Charlie returned from his business trip, 

“Why, of course, cousin Charlie, I do love \ he seemed to be in a less agitated frame of mind 
you dearly; I love all of you, how could I help * than when I had last seen him. 
it? and then besides you are my cousin.” And $ After awhile, we received wedding cards fro» 
she raised her soft brown eyes beseechingly to ^ Dr. and Mrs. Lawson, who had returned froa 
his. s their wedding tour, and commenced boose- 

But this time he was not to be beguiled, and $ keeping in a magnificent mansion in our city, 
he added, hastily, “You are a heartless flirt I | Charlie called upon them in order to show hif 
You understood mo well enough; you probably $ indifference, and I was surprised to find how 
intended marrying me if no one who could offer l entirely at his ease he seemed to be. 
greater advantages came in your way.” 1 Charlie is a perfect treasure of a brother., Hs 

After this flattering little speech, Charlie be- < declared his intention of remaining an old bache- 
took himself to his own apartment. He never $ lor all his days, and devoting himself to his sis- 
wa8 noted for self-government, aud he evidently s ters, as he says they are the only young ladies 
had not attempted to exercise that art now. My \ whom he can trust, and he insists upon it that 
poor little cousin burst into tears, and sobbed $ all others ore deceitfuL 
out, on my shoulder, that she thought it was $ 


HOLD THE LIGHT. 

BT KATE UABRINOTON. 

i - 


Hol them traveler on life’s highway 
Moving carelessly along— 

Pausing not to watch the shadows 
Lowering o’er the mighty throng 1 

Stand aside, and mark how feebly 
Some are struggling in the fight, 

Turning on thee wistful glances— 

Begging thee to bold the light I 

Look! upon thy right a brother 
Wanders blindly from the way; 

And upon thy left a sister, 

Frail and erring, turns astray. 

One kind word, pcrchanco, may savo them— 
Guide their wayward steps aright; 

Canst thou, then, withhold thy counsel? 

No, but fly and hold the light 1 

llark 1 a feeble wall of sorrow 
Bursts from the advancing throng; 

And a little child is groping 
Through the darkness, deep and long; 


*Tis a timid orphan, shivering 
’Neath misfortune’s withering blight; 
Friends, home, love, are all denied her: 

Oh! In pity, hold the light! 

Not alone from heathen darkness, 

Where the pagan bows the knee, 
Worshiping his braxen image 
With a blind idolatry— 

Where no blessed Gospel teaching* 

E’er illume the eonl’s dark night. 

Comes the cry to fellow mortals. 

Wild and pleading, “Hold the tight?” 

Here, as well, in life’s brood highway, 

Are benighted wanderers found; 

And if all the strong would heed them. 
Lights would glimmer all around. 

Acts of love and deeds of kindneen 
Then would make earth's pathway bright, 
And there’d be no need of calling, 

“Ho! thou traveler, hold the light I” 
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BT MH8. SABAH LINDLEY WILSON. 

“Unclb Philip, Ida, and I want to go to ^ “Where’s the whip, Ida?’* I asked. 


Weston to-day; may we have ‘Gentle?’ ” $ 

“Gentle” had been purchased the day before, s 
Uncle Philip had come home delighted with his $ 
bargain. s 

“Such a splendid animal!” he said; “and so \ 
gentle—a child could manage her.” £ 

He thought it would be so nioe to have such > 
a horse; for then “Aunt Margaret and the girls $ 
could drive.” And aunt Margaret and the girls $ 
were of the same opinion. \ 

“Gentle” rfas harnessed, and cousin Ida and $ 
myself started for Weston in high spirits. Ida £ 
was a timid creature, and she fairly trembled s 
when I grasped the reins so boldly and started $ 
“Gentle” off on a brisk trot. £ 

“Aren’t you driving almost too fast, Madge?” < 
asked Ida. j; 

“Why, you little goosey,” I answered, “15 
hope you are not afraid t Gentle* will run away | 
with Us? But it is no wonder if you are. Such * 
a cowardly puss I never saw before! You’re^ 
afraid of a caterpillar, afraid of a cow, afraid \ 
of a horse; and I positively do not know what < 
you are not afraid of, unless it is a certain s 
gentleman who stands five feet ten inches in £ 
his boots, has black eyes and hair, and is, •* 
withal, a very sensible fellow, if it was not for \ 
one thing.” S 

“And that?” j 

“Is loving such a little cowardly chicken as \ 
Ida Wayne.’* $ 

“Ob! Madge, do you think he loves me?” $ 
“Think? Ida, I know it. But come, ‘Gentle,* \ 
I will see if you cannot go a little faster;” for $ 
he was jogging along in a slow walk. $ 

I gave him a touch with the whip, as I spoke. \ 
But I was not prepared for the sudden elevation $ 
of heels that followed. The moment after, $ 
“Gentle” started forward on a swift run. $ 

“Throw down the whip, Ida,” I said, in as \ 
quiet a tone as possible; for I was a little s 
frightened now in spite of my boasted courage. $ 
But our fears soon vanished; for, suddenly, \ 
“Gentle” came to a frill stop. £ 

I shook the lines and shouted, “Get along!” > 
but all to no purpose. There “Gentle” stood, \ 
as firm as a rock, os immovable as a marble s 
statue. I 


“Oh, dear! I was so frightened I threw it 
away.” 

“Well, we are in what aunt Margaret would 
call *a fix;* and ‘Gentle* does not seem to have 
any inclination to get us out of it.” 

“What shall we do, Madge? We will never 
get to Weston at this rate,” said Ida. 

“At this rate, I do not think we shall; but, 
little coz, you must not get out of patience;” 
and as I glanced up and down the long, sandy 
road, down which a July sun was pouring, I 
felt my stock of Job’s good quality fast diminish¬ 
ing. But I resolved to make every effort in my 
power to urge the gentle beast on; so I shook 
the lines and chirruped until I was fairly out 
of breath. 

“I ate so sorry I threw out the whip,” said 
Ida; “but I was so frightened, that, when you 
told me to throw it down, I understood you to 
say out; and. so out it went. But can’t we get 
a branch of a tree or something?” 

I looked around. There were only a few tall 
pines. Not a shrub to be seen. Yes, there was 
something: a mullen-stalk! And Ida bounded 
lightly from the carriage to get it. 

I grasped it eagerly, as a drowning man 
would grasp a straw, wound the reins firmly 
around my hand, told Ida to hold on to some¬ 
thing, as the horse would start suddenly, and 
then brought my impromptu whip down on the 
back of “Gentle” with a force that annihilated 
half the stalk. But not a muscle did she move. 
There she stood, calm and firm as ever. I ap¬ 
plied the remainder of the stalk with the same 
result. 

“I should think a child could manage this 
horse,” I said. “Ida, did you ‘hold on’ good?” 

“Yes.” And she could not help joining me 
in a laugh. 

I looked at my watch: we had sat there one 
hour. I heard a low peal in the distance. Ida 
did not hear it; she was tftking off one of her 
“balmorals,” to throw at the horse. 

“Thunder,” I said. 

“Why, Madge!” and Ida’s blue eyes were 
turned on me in astonishment. “You surely 
mustn’t swear.” 

I laughed merrily at her mistake. 
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“Hark! there it is again!" And we looked s ing the now subdued “ Gentle” in the same 
in the west, where a storm was rising rapidly, s direction. 

Ida gazed on it with terror; she had a horror < Messrs. Manners and Walker seemed to think 
of thunder-storms. But I was delighted; for $ it quite necessary to call at uncle Philip's very 
just at that moment came a heavy peal of \ often after that, and if a drive was to be taken, 
thunder, and off “Gentle" went at full speed, j always Baid it was imprudent for us to go alone. 
Up hill and down, on, on we went—the gentle * In fact, they seemed to think their presence and 
horse becoming entirely unmanageable; and I j protection essential, at all times, to our happi- 
do not know what would have become of us, $ ness and safety; and I believe Ida and I have 
had it not been for the assistance of two gentle- $ come to think so too. 

men, who happened to perceive us in time, and, $ To-morrow night, therefore, we will wear 
alighting from their carriage, succeeded in stop- $ white veils and orange blossoms in our hair, 
ping our horse. ^ Only a few moments ago, the impudent little 

Ida was very quick to recognize one of the s puss whispered to me, confidentially, that “She 
gentlemen; and I think her fears all vanished, $ did not believe I would ever have had a chance 
when, a few moments afterward, she was seated ^ of becoming Mrs. Bichard Walker, if it had not 
by Harry Manners' side, driving rapidly toward s been for ‘Gentle.'" 

uncle Philip's; while Mr. Walker, the stranger, $ Poor “Gentle!" Uncle Philip sold her for a 
who had just been introduced to me, was guid- > canal horse, the very day after “our drive.” 


“THEY ARE GONE, ALL GONE!” 

BY LENA LYLE. 


I AM standing alone 
Near the old hearth-stone, 

And Bhadows around mo are foiling; 

And the voices low, 

Of long, long ago, 

Are unto me gently calling. 

But from deep in my heart comes a weary moan. 

“They are gone, they aro gone—they aro all, all gone!” »j 

’Neath the sod they are laid, { 

In the apple-tree shade, Jj 

With the brook at their feet babbling wild; s’ 

The sweet blossoms fall s 

For their funeral pall, J; 

As they fell when I was but a child. s 

Still my lieRrt wails out, “I’m alone, Pm alone! s 

They arp gone, they are gone—they are all, all gone 1” 


^ All sunk in decay— 

£ It Is passing away— 

Is the home of my childhood’s hours; 

And gone from here 
Are the loved and dear, 

They sleep ’noath tho wildwood flowers. 

I stand ’neath the apple-tree bongbs alone, 

I look on their graves—“They are gone, all gone* 

Thoy’re gone on before mo, 

They’re hovering o’er mo, 

Whilst I o’er the past and my visions am weeping. 
When age has crept on. 

My work is all done, 

And I in death’s slumber am silently sleeping, 
Mon will say, as they lay me beneath the damp stone, 
“ lie’s the last of his race—they are gone, all gonef* 




BEND BENEATH THE BLAST. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


When sorrow’s tempests ronnd ns roar, 
And overwhelm the soul— 

Oh 1 trust thou not to worldly pride, 

Or quaff the tempting bowl; 

But. with a firm and trustftil heart, 
Bend low beneath the blast; 

And Ho abovo, who chasteneth thee, 
Will raise thee when ’tie past. 

The lofty oak, the mountain pine, 

So stately in their pride, 

Must bend or break before the storms 
That on the night winds ride; 


While the meek willow lowly stoops 
Before the raging blast. 

And lifts Its head In beanty deck’d. 
When storms and clouds are past. 
So thou, oh, man! must lowly bend. 

When sorrows round the© press; 
They may be angels in disguise. 

To lead to happiness. 

Oh! trust to Him who reigns above. 
And bend beneath the blast; 

And He will raise thy drooping soul, 
When storms of life aro post. 
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BY FRANK LRE BENEDICT. 


[Entered, according to Act of Congrats, in the year 1861, by Frank Lee Benedict, In the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAOl 108. 


CHAPTER VI. $ 

During the rest of the time that aunt Quin* \ 
tard and Amy were with me, we lived Tery s 
quietly in our homo. I never knew Bel so $ 
kind, she treated me almost with the attention $ 
she might have shown one whom she considered j 
an equal, and to Amy she was all tenderness, j 
Not a harsh word did she speak concerning ^ 
the engagement. Sometimes she laughed a little ^ 
at their folly, not often even that; and yet I had \ 
an uneasy feeling that even then she meditated \ 
some treachery. I had no right to accuse her; s 
I was ashamed of my suspicions, and did not % 
even mention them to Amy; but they only trou- > 
bled me oftener from the very secrecy in which ^ 
I cherished them. \ 

I saw more plainly than I had ever done that \ 
Amy had a great love of luxury and show; pro- 
bably the taste had always been natural to her, \ 
yet I was confident that her aunt had greatly > 
increased it; and it seemed to me then that jj 
every day she exerted her influence more art- $ 
fully to strengthen the desire. 5; 

The weeks passed swiftly, and yet—oh! do \ 
not blame me, I was glad when I found myself $ 
alone—when I was no longer forced to put a t 
constant constraint upon myself, and keep my s 
trouble guarded from the quick-sightedncss of $ 
Amy’s affection, and the disdainful aversion $ 
always visible in Bel’s eyes. ^ 

They went away. Amy«was anxious to have $ 
me spend a portion of the winter with them, \ 
but I had no wish to do so; if I had desired it \ 
ever so much I should not have gone, for 11 
knew Mrs. Quintard would only have made it * 
a season of torment to me; but she guarded $ 
against the possibility by coming, before her \ 
departure, to have what she called a “frank j 
conversation.” j 

Now those very civil, cheerful words meant, \ 
in Isabella's vocabulary, downright insolence $ 
and cruelty; she did not change their usual l 
signification during that interview. She pre- ! 
mised her remarks by making me vow, not even ^ 
in any way, to hint to Amy what she said. \ 
When I had promised, she told me coolly that > 
it would be very unwise for me to go to town. \ 


“If you do,” said she, “you must go into 
society—you would find that stupid, and it 
would hurt Amy to have your antecedents 
known.” 

“There is nothing in my past for which I 
need blush,” I answered, coldly. 

“Oh! I dare say not,” she replied, calmly; 
“but it would all be bad for Amy; there you 
and I should be suro to quarrel. You a saint, 
and I am a dreadful sinner—you would be 
shocked out of your decorous little wits—it 
would not do, Jane, it would not do. You 
don’t mind my speaking plainly—I mean it all 
well—I got the habit of telling you the truth 
when you were a paid governess.” 

“I do*not mind it,” I said; “but it was quite 
unnecessary; I have no intention of visiting 
you. Go back to your enjoyments without any 
fear of my intruding upon them.” 

“Now I call that sensible!” she said, as 
cheerfully as if she had been telling me the 
most agreeable things; “downright sensible! 
Really, Jane, you improve.” 

I made her no answer whatever, but went 
down stairs to find Amy. The next day they 
left the house, and I was once more alone. It 
was only the first of November then; the win¬ 
ter set in early. Never had one so lonely and 
dreary come upon my heart. 

I am not going to give an account of all that 
I suffered and endured; similar details have so 
often been written, and I believe they can do 
little good. Thus much let me say: I lived 
through it—lived past the time when my sorrow 
was wholly a tyrant, and subdued myself to a 
sort of composure; but as unlike the serene 
quiet of the past, as the stillnes? of our Alpine 
winter is different from the beauty of its spring. 

Jael fretted and worried about my changed 
looks, and bothered me a good deal at first with 
her advice and remedies; but when sho saw that 
her very attentions made me worse, sensibly 
left me to myself, and so, with God’s help, I 
bore it all. 

The suffering of those months changed me 
more than years ought to have done. It struck 
even me, when I chanced to see my face in a 
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glass, how pale and thin it had grown; what an ; 
anxious, restless look my eyes had got; what; 
a trouble in my smile, sadder than the most | 
mournful expression my features had formerly \ 
worn. i 

Amy’s letters came, with great regularity, | 
during the first months. But as time passed, \ 
they did not reach me so punctually, and I do- | 
tected in them a change which disturbed me. | 
It would have made me more anxious, only I was > 
so much occupied with my own selfish thoughts, | 
that I did not give It the attention I ought to ! 
have done. < 

They were very gay that winter; they had a $ 
fine house, and aunt Quintard’s demands for $ 
money were unceasing. I never refused or \ 
questioned the amounts; I censed to care, only 5 
desirous to remain in peace—they might take J; 
all I possessed if they only left me to my soli- \ 
tude. 

The time came when there were vague hints, 
which made me fancy Amy and her lover did 
not always go on well. He was displeased be¬ 
cause she was so much courted and admired; 
but she loved society too well to relinquish its 
pleasures. 

I did not read those portions ot her letters so 
attentively as I ought to hare done. It caused 
me such pain even to see that name written in 
her delicate, girlish hand, that very often at the 
sight I was forced to drop her letter and put it 
aside unread, too weak, even weeks after its re¬ 
ception, to read a line farther. 

Jael asked me a great many questions, but I 
had very little to tell her; although what Bhe 
did hear appeared frequently to cause her great 
dissatisfaction; and as she had been in the habit 
aril her life of expressing her opinions freely, it 
was too late to expect her to improve in that 
respect. 

“I wish,” said Jael, one day, as she was re¬ 
moving the breakfast-tray, “I wish-” 

“WeH, what do you wish?” I asked, as she 
paused abruptly. 

41 1 wish you’d eat something, once in the 
While, for one thing,” retorted she, sharply; 

41 why a sparrow would starve to death, and not 
half try, on what you eat.” 

“ I do not have much exercise, you know, and 
so cannot expect to be very hungry.” 

“Don’t tell me,” said Jael, “it’s nat’ral for 
live folks to eat—humph!” 

She rubbed her nose and eyed me belli¬ 
gerently. 

44 No letter from Miy Amy this week?” said 
she. f 

“Not as yet; there may one come to day.” 


* 


“There won’t,” she persisted, “know there 
won’t.” 

44 What makes you so certain? Amy is usually 
very punctual in her correspondence.” 

44 Something’s wrong!” said JaeL 

“Wrong! How do you mean?” 

“Don’t know how; but I know it’s so.” 

14 Amy is well,” I said, “and spending a very 
gay winter.” 

“Better be happier and less gay,” replied 
Jael. 44 Tell you that old dragon’s hatching 
mischief.” 

44 How often must I request you, Jael, not to 
speak in that way of my child’s aunt?” 

“Yes, but I can’t help it—always call things 
by their right names—can’t beat about the 
bush. She is a dragon, and that’s the end of 
it—htfmph!” 

I tried to turn the snbject by speaking of 
some affair connected with our domestic ar¬ 
rangements; but Jael was not to be put off, or 
set down in any manner, and only waiting to 
bear me out and return the briefest of answers, 
she renewed her discourse. 

44 Miss Amy ought to be at home,” said 
she; “place is here instead of with that old- 
woman.” 

“Her father desired it-” 

“I know better,” interrupted Jael; 44 more of 
the dragon’s work! She always did rule him, 
and she made him put that in his will—humph! 
don’t I know? I tell you she always means 
mischief—worse than Usual now. Tve my 
dreams, and I know what they mean.” 

She snatched up the tray, and sailed ont of 
the room as indignantly as if I had been to 
blame. She made me feel so anxious on Amy’s 
account, that, for a time, I put aside my selfish 
thoughts, and went up Btairs to find her last 
letters and rend them. 

I could not do ft. I tried with all my 
strength—but I could not! The lines swam 
before my eyes; turn where I would that name 
met my sight, and at ltogth I was forced to 
put the package aside, and rush away into the 
cold winter air to keep the old frenzy from 
coming upon me again. 


CHAPTER VII. 

It was April; the last snows had disappeared; 
the crocuses in my garden were in blossom; the 
red buds peeped out upon the maple trees; the 
sun shone soft and warm, and day after day a 
sweet west wind sighed at the casements; and, 
in spite of the beautiful weather, seemed con¬ 
stantly to bring me presages of mote sorrow. 
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The prophecy was speedily fulfilled! One ^ 44 Hush! hush!” I shrieked, frightened by her 

day I received a letter directed in Isabella ^ voice and gestures. 

Quintard’s hand. My first thought was that £ When she saw how I trembled she ceased at 
Amy must be ill, and I tore it open, full of $ once. She would not permit me to talk; she 
anxiety and remorse. This was what I read: < made me lie down, she brought me a composing 


44 Dbak Saint Jane—I f you wish to see Amy \ 
married, you must start for town as soon as $ 
you receive this note, as on Friday evening at 5; 
eight o’clock she will be Mrs. Gerald Sanderson. ^ 
Isabella Qcintard.” i; 


draught and sat watching me, until worn out 
with suffering, I fell asleep. 

When I woke it was late in the evening. Jael 
told me that everything was ready for my de-, 
parture; I must go to bed at once and not stir 
until she called me. 


I read the cruel lines twice before I could I was so stunned-by the Bhock that I obeyed 
take in their meaning; then the dreadful truth $ her unquestioningly. It was a merciful kind- 
and all its consequences for my child broke $ ness that the tidings thus affected me, if I had 
upon me. $ been able to think I should oertainly have gone 

Jael was standing near, watching me nar- $ mad. 
rowly while I read. I know I cried out; what £ I started the next day. The train had been 
my words were I do not remember. Everything * delayed by an accident, and was several hours 
grew dark, I felt myself falling, heard Jael’s ^ behind its time—I should not reach the city 
exclamation of alarm: then I knew nothing $ until dark. Jael did not leave me until I was 
more. In the darkest moments of my own grief s seated in the car; then she hurried off without 
I had been able to endure, but that shock was $ trusting herself to bid me good-by, and in a few 
too sudden and unexpected for me to withstand $ moments I was whirling away to witness my 
its force. \ daughter's doom. 

When I came to myself, Jael had placed me \ I sat all day like one bewildered by a falL 
upon a sofa, and was crying over me like a $ At times the horrible truth would cross my 
child, kissing my forehead and wringing her . mind, and it seemed to me that I must shriek 
hands in wild grief. ^ aloud, or throw myself headlong over the steep 

44 That woman has done it,” she moaned; 44 1! bank. Then I would sink again into that Btrange 
knew she would. I’ve read the letter; oh! little s apathy, and so tie day wore on. 

Amy, little Amy.” £ We reached the city at last—I found myself 

44 Is it true?” I cried. 44 Oh! Jael, I didn’t ? in a carriage and driving rapidly through the 
read it aright.” \ streets. Then a wild fever seized me—if l 

“You did, you did!” she Bobbed, holding the $ should be too late—if she were married! Even 
perfumed sheet before my eyes. $ with au hour in advance I might do something;, 

I read the lines again as well as my blinded \ what, I did not know—but I would, I must save 
sight would permit—it was plain enough! £ her! 


“Friday,” I said, “that is to-morrow. Oh! $ The carriage stopped before Mrs. Quintard’s 
help me, Jael, I must start at once.” > house—I sprang out, hurried up the steps and 

44 You can’t,” she answered; 44 there is no t pulled the bell. A servant opened the door—I 
train until morning.” | darted past him and met Isabella faco to face in 

44 But I shall not be in time. I must go—I jj the hall, 
can walk—I must go!” ^ She grew very pale through all her paint 

She forced me to lie down again; all her $ when she saw me standing there; but her pre¬ 
harshness was gone, she was gentle as a mother s sence of mind did not desert her. 
could have been. i* 44 Good Lord, Jane!” she cried, 44 are you a 


44 You will only make yourself sick,” she said, $ lunatic?” 

44 then you can’t go at all. It is too late to do ^ I caught her hand, 
any good—that woman has kept it from you on $ 44 Amy, Amy!” was all I could gasp, 

purpose—you will just get there to the wedding, $ “She is in her room dressing.” 
and that is all.” j “She is not married?” 

44 But it must not take place,” I cried; 44 it is ^ 44 No, you fool; but she will be in an hour.” 

a sin; oh! so wicked!” ^ I staggered back against the wall; Mrs. Quin- 

44 We can’t help it; we don’t understand it; j tard pulled me rudely up. 
you can only just pray for that poor lamb! Oh! [ 44 A pretty scene before the servants,” she 

may the Lord curse,that wicked old woman— l whispered. 44 Come up stairs, or I'll send yon 

may her punishment be sharp and-” i to a mad-house!” 
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I followed her without a word. She took me * “Amy, I am your mother—I have a right to 

into her chamber and shut the door. | know. Tell me-” 

“Sit down,” said she, pushing me into a$ “Aunt Quintard wrote you,” she interrupted, 
chair. “Now what do you mean by coming i> impatiently; “she has told you everything.” 
here in this crazy fashion?” \ “She only wrote me that you were to be mar- 

“You wrote Amy was to be married,” I sried,” I said; “it drove me nearly wild!” 
moaned. \ She threw out her hands entreatingly. I stop- 

“So she is,” she answered; “but I expected jped at once, it was only wicked to agitate her 
you to come like a Christian—you would have l then. 

been better off at home, anyway.” { “It is two weeks ago,” she said, in the same 

“Take me to her,” I pleaded, “I must sees cold, unnatural voice; “I had no thought of 
her at once.” > this. I did love that man—-we quarreled dread- 

She locked the door and put the key in her \ fully—I was to blame—ohi I have been mad, 
pocket. I looked at her and saw that she was S mother! But I loved him—he was a traitor! 
already dressed, her magnificent attire and $ We parted in anger; then the truth came to 
painted cheeks only made her look more hag- $ aunt Quintard—he had gone off with a vile 
gard and skeleton-like. ^ woman. Mr. Sanderson had twice before pro- 

“Not one step do you stir,” said she, “until s posed to me; aunt said the story of my deser- 
you promise to behave yourself! You know ij tion had gone abroad—I should be a laughing- 
me—if you make a scene, I’ll have you in a \ stock, disgraced! Mr. Sanderson asked me 
lunatic asylum in half an hour.” \ again to be his wife—I consented! Since then 

“Only let me see Amy,” I cried, unable te $ I seem to remember nothing—I only know I am 
struggle with her, or to resent her cruelty. ^ to be married.” 

“Then take off your bonnet, smooth yours I was powerless. I saw the horrible treachery 
hair and got quiet. I’ll tell Amy you are here. \ of which that woman had been guilty. I would 
Wait till I come back.” i|have staked my soul upon Brooks’ innocence; 

She went out. I tried to obey her commands; s but she had played her part well—I could do 
by the time I had composed myself a little she \ nothing. 

came back. She was in a terrible passion, and $ Amy had fallen into her chair again, and was 
assailed me with terrible words. gazing absently at her rich dress, rustling her 

“Amy’s room is on the other side of the $ fingers slowly among the folds of her veil as if 
hall,” she said. “Now remember, behave youV- $ only possessed by a vaguo surprise at finding 
self or take the consequences.” * «; herself there and in that attire. 

I flew past her, darted through the hall, and ^ Before I could speak, the door opened, and 
opened a door at the other end. I saw Amy I; Isabella came in. She was laughing and gay; 
sitting in the room dressed in white. She v if she felt any uneasiness, she hid it beauti- 
sprang up with a cry and fell into my arms. $ fully. 

“Amy,” I cried, “what does this mean?” ^ “Come, come,” she said; “there is no more 
She drew herself from my arms and sat down. ^ time for sentiment. Amy, your bridegroom is 
She was deadly pale, but her eyes burned like $ below. Change your dress, Jane, or you will 
a flame. \ be too late.” 

“I am going to be married,” she whispered, % Two or three women followed her into the 

hoarsely; “going to be married.” I room; there was no opportunity to say anything 

“I can not understand it,” I said. “Who has 5 more. She forced me out of the chamber and 

done this, Amy?” $ took me back to her apartment. 

She looked at me strangely. < “Here is your trunk,” she said; “makeyour- 

“Aunt Quintard said it was the only way— $ self decent. My maid will be here in a mo- 
she was my father’s sister.” \ ment.” 

“You do not love this man!” I exclaimed; j She was hurrying away, but I caught hear 
“it is not too late, Amy—you must not marry J dress. 

him.” \ “Stop!” I said. “Isabella, what have you 

She struggled violently with herself. After'done?” 
a moment she stood up, very pale still, but un- | “Another tragedy!” she exclaimed, eon- 
naturally calm. ^ temptuously. “Jane, Jane, I will shut you up 

“It is too late,” she replied. “Hark! there \ if you do not behave. I should hare no diffi- 
is a carriage already—in half an hour I shall j culty—any stranger would swear that you wex« 
be married.” \ crazy.” ' 
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44 You have destroyed my child I” I exclaimed. \ fusion. Amid it all I only beheld the wild 
“You were her father's sister—oh! Isabella, | glitter in Amy's eyes. Then came back the 
God will curse you!" \ recollection of those autumn days; I felt as if 

'‘Then you needn't!" she broke in. 44 You ! this had been a punishment for my mad passion 
are a fool! I have done nothing! That Brooks J of that time. 

was a villain-" \ The evening passed on. They went into an- 

44 It is false!" I interrupted. \ other room to supper. I didjiot follow—I had 

She paid no attention, but went on as if I v been introduced to no one—I wandered about 
had not spoken. $ unheeded, save wl;en, several times, Isabella 

44 1 was not going to have my niece disgraced. | spoke sharply to me, and almost ordered me to 
She marries a rich man—she will be happy! s go to my own room. But I paid no attention— 
You ought to go down on your knees and blesB $ unable to remain quiet, moving about, followed 
me!" $ everywhere by the horror in Amy’s eyes, haunted 

“Oh!" I cried, “remember you are an old j by those young voices that I had heard only a 
woman! You go down to your grave with those $ few months before. 

two ruined lives upon your soul! It is not too $ The parlors were entirely empty—I could 
late—retract, even now." ^ hear the words of laughter and gay conversa- 

She only laughed scornfully. Her maid came s tion from the supper-room. I crossed the hall 
in. I was obliged to sit down and be dressed, $ and entered a small apartment which led into a 
Isabella standing by as if fearful to leave me S conservatory. While I stood there, I heard a 
alone with the woman. s voice in the hall which made me cry out. A 

When I was ready, she wished me to go down $ terrible fear seized me—I hurried into the pas* 
stairs at once; but I refused. I would go back $ sage. 

to Amy’s room, and she was forced to go with- s Harley Brooks stood there, speaking to the 
out me. $ servant, but so changed that I hardly knew him. 

I went to Amy again. I might better have $ He heard my cxclamation'of terror, turned, and 
staid out. When it was time to lead her into jj saw me. I had thought enough to force him 
the room where her bridegroom waited, she $ into the room I had just left, and close the 
fainted entirely away. But when she came to \ door. 

herself, and saw the servants looking at her | 44 Am I too labe?" he groaned. 

With eyes full of pity, the old pride nerved her, j I did not answer—he read all in my face, 
and, leaning upon my arm, she walked steadily ^ 44 She is married!" he muttered. “She is 

across the hall. v married!" 

Her color had come back, her hand was hot, > He turned toward me with insane violence, 
and the pulses beat like a clock; but she was \ 44 Had you a hand in this?" ho demanded, 

perfectly calm, although I knew that she neither \ 44 Have you this sin on your soul?" 
saw nor heard. • $ 44 1 only came here two hours ago," I an- 

She presented me herself to Mr. Sanderson, i swered. 

He was no longer a young man. I disliked bis \ 44 That woman has done it!" he said, 

appearance greatly—he looked cruel and false. $ “You were innocent?" I cried. “You had 
There was no more time for thought. I went \ not done the vile thing of which she accused 
down stairs into the drawing-room. There were s you?" 

not many guests assembled to witness the cere- £ 44 No, no! I never heard of it till to-night! 

mony. It seemed there was to be a reception \ Oh! Amy, Amy!" 

afterward. s He gave way to a burst of grief that was ter- 

We did not wait long. Everything was con- > rible to witness in a strong man. I could not 
fusion before my sight; but I saw the bridal $ comfort him—I had no words for agony like 
party enter—beheld Amy, standing there in her s that. 

strange loveliness, her eye9 wandering about as $ We stood thus a few momentB longer; then 
if even then hoping that some release would there was a tread of feet in the hall. lie started 
come. I heard the vows pronounced, saw the \ to the door with a fearful look; I flung myself 
guests pressing about the new-made husband $ against it so that he could not pass out. There 
and wife with smiles and merry words. I $ we remained in silence. The door was suflB- 
knew I went myself; but what I said I did not vciently open, so that we saw the train as it 
know. $ passed. In the center was Amy, in her bridal 

Then the folding-doors opened, more guests $ robes, leaning upon her husband’s arm. 
poured into the rooms, all was gayety and con* < When they had disappeared in the rooms 
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beyond, he allowed me to close the door without | CHAPTER VIII. 

& word. My own feelings were a medley, so \ Thk summer passed; I did not again see Mrs. , 
strange and inexplicable, that I could give no \ Quintard. I gave her, out of my fortune, aa 
analysis of them. Through all my pity for that s allowance such as I felt that I could afford; 
man and for poor Amy, the old wounds in my j after that wish had been gratified she wrote no 
heart opened anew. He was there by my side, ^ more. 

the only man I had ever loved, and yet our j Letters came from Amy with tolerable fre- 
souls were as widely separated as though eter- | quency; but they were such unsatisfactory ones, 
nity had swept between us. > so different from the messages of confidence and 

“Mr. Brooks,” I said, suddenly rousing my- \ love which she bad been wont to send me, during 
self to the danger there was in his remaining s the old life which could never return, that they 
there, “you must go away; Borne one might j were almost worse than silence would hare beea. 
oome.” 11 felt as if that cold, insolent face of her ho* 

“Let tho whole world, if they choose; what $ band bad bent over her when she wrote, watch- 
does it matter?” $ ing jealously to be certain there was no line aev 


His head drooped again, and his hands fell > word which he could construe into a slight to 
at his side in hopeless misery. % himself. 

“You must go,” I urged. jj They were at some German baths. Amy's 

“I should like to meet Mrs. Quintard,” ho 5 letters were all taken up with an account of 
replied; “I would tell her the truth, show her ^ festivities and holiday sort of existence; but 
what she has done; I believe that, wicked as s there was no heart in her descriptions, they 
she is, she would tremble.” j were so different from the girlish delight with 

He made a movement as if to pass again into J which she had formerly penned similar •*- 
the hall. I stopped him in alarm. J counts! 


“For Amy’s sake, go!” I said. “It would 
kill her to see you now.” 

“For Amy’s sake,” he repeated, slowly; 
“poor, poor Amy! Yes, I will go—I will go— 
for her sake.” 

He passed through the room .and entered the 
conservatory, opening a door that I saw led 
into the garden. 

It broke my heart to part with him thus. For 
the first time I burst into tears—there was no 
selfish grief in their flow—I was mourning for 
those wrecked and ruined lives. 


I grew so anxious that I put by my griff and 
reserve, and wrote Openly to Amy, asking her 
if sho would liko to have me come and lire with 
her, or at least be near her. I received an an¬ 
swer in a few weeks—not from her, but from 
Mr. Sanderson. The letter was very civil and 
elegant; but he told me plainly that the plan I 
proposed was one which never worked well; 
besides that, Amy felt certain that I would bf 
unhappy in that strange country, and she could 
not be selfish enough to leave her home. 

I was deeply hurt, but I wrote no more upon 


“If I could only comfort you!” I sobbed, $ the subject. Amy never alluded to my Uttw 
He turned and took ray hand. j in any of her epistles—that wonnded me worse 

“You are a good woman,” he said; “God j than all the rest; but I made no complaint-* 
bless you! I am glad I know you—your \ never even mentioned the fact of mj having 
memory will keep me from utterly hating your i made the proposal. 

sex.” | I could not believe that my darling had ccnud 

He wrung my hand, aqd, without another j to love me. Wealth and station could notcbisgt 
word of farewell, hurried from my sight. I her; but I feared that sorrow might bare the 

I did not go into the parlors again; I was too \ effect which it has on certain natures, and make 
utterly exhausted to see any one again that \ her hard and apathetic, 
night. Oh! that terrible, terrible night! $ No wonder I grew old and pale and mow 

The next day Amy and her husband sailed J silent than ever; trouble enough to havedark- 
for Europe, and I returned to my desolate i ened a whole life had been crowded into a aingk 
home. \ year, and I bad no bulwark of defence against 


The last words that met my ear were Isabella J the storm but my weak prayers. 

Quintard’s scornful congratulations and Bneers*. j It was September again. Twelve months be* 
she could not spare me even them. I went \ fore my child had been with me, her brief bap- 
home, haunted by Amy’s pale face and the wild J piness had begun and my anguish had been 
terror in her eyes, so utterly heart-broken 5 born. But now I would willingly have renewed 
and crushed, that it seemed impossible for my J all my own suffering to have known that she 
spirits ever again to revive. I was happy, even content. 
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About that time old Mr. Philips died. You 
will remember that he was the gentleman whom 
Harley Brooks had visited. I did not know him 
much. He was an old bachelor, very eccentric 
and misanthropic. Jael said he had no rela¬ 
tives, and wondered to whom he would leave his 
fine estate and fortune. 

One day, she came to me with wonderful 
news. Whom did I think he had made his heir? 
The whole property had been left to Harley 
Brooks; the gentleman had already come, she 
said. 

That only seemed an added mockery; I pitied 
him more than ever; fortune had lavished her 
gifts upon him when it was too late for them to 
bring him happiness. 

Several days passed, but he did not call upon 
me. I had no wish to see him, I thought it 
would only be painful to both. I should have 
to bear a double agony. There was my own 
mortal heart to ache, besides my grief for him 
and Amy. 

But one morning, I received a note from the 
elderly relative who resided with him. He was 
very ill and desired to see me. Of course I 
could not hesitate, although I should have suf¬ 
fered less in going to his funeral than in nerv¬ 
ing myself for that visit. I drove over to his 
place that afternoon, and was kindly received 
by his cousin, a nice, quiet old maid, whom I 
fancied fi jm the first. 

She took me up to his room. He lay in bed 
so worn and changed that he appeared a shadow 
of his former self. He had a slow, wasting fever 
for weeks; and had risen from his bed to come 
to his new home—a sick man's fancy, his cousin 
said—I knew the reason. 

He held out his hand to me when I entered 
and smiled. “Thank you for coming," he said; 
“I knew you would not refuse. Don’t look so 
shocked, I am getting better again." 

Miss Brooks went out and left us together, 
We had a long conversation. I feared he would 
make himself worse by his excitement; but he 
said thnt it did him good to talk, it eased the 
pain which had burned at his heart so long. 

“It was that woman's work," he said, in 
speaking of the past. “If I had not been a 
fool, I should have known that her smiling cob- 
sent to my marriage with Amy only hid a plot 
to separate us—I believe she intended it from 
the first." 

I recollected the expression I had seen on 
Isabella's face, the night I gave Amy to him, 
and I felt that ho was right. 

“I cannot make you understand," he went 
on, “how artfully she managed. She filled her 
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^ house with company, I scarcely got an oppor- 
: tunity to see Amy, except when she was sur¬ 
rounded by a host of admirers. Mrs. Quintard 
saw how jealous I was, and she played upon 
that. She would repeat to me things Amy had 
said of the impossibility of marrying without 
J fortune—told me how much the poor girl loved 
' show—laughed at her coquetries, half of which 

( were lies, and nearly maddened me." 

“But you should have had an explanation 
with Amy," I said. 

“Our explanations always ended in quar¬ 
rels," he replied, mournfully. “She was very 
\ proud; I am sure her aunt taught her to think 
| me a tyrant, and when once she had received 
\ that impression, she would not hear a word." 

| “Poor child!" I said, “poor child!" 

$ “Amy, poor child! There is no bitterness 
* toward her in my heart. The winter went on; 

\ I grew daily more wretched; so did Amy! Then 
{came our last quarrel; Sanderson and Mrs. 

\ Quintard invented that lie which made her cast 

I me off." 

“Oh! I cannot believe it-" 

“I have proof! No wonder she wanted that 
\ man to marry Amy. He settled three thousand 
$ a year upon her the day before he married her 
$ niece." 

£ I was shocked beyond the power of expres- 
l sion. Bad and reckless as I had always felt 
\ that Isabella was, I could never have dreamed 
^ she would have been so wicked. 

\ “I went out of the city," he said; “andkwhem 
ij I came back that night I found her married I 
* do not know what I should have done if I had 
l not met with you. Oh! heaven!" 

\ He broke off abruptly and hid his face in tl\e 
^ bed-clothes. After that I would not allow him 
; to talk any more; but his agitation had brought 
; back the fever, and that night he was very ill 
:: again. 

| Poor Miss Brooks begged me to stay with 
\ her, and I was only too willing. It was a sort 

I ' of happiness even to feel myself near him. 

For two weeks we watched over him, then he 
began to mend. The time of his convalescence 
was one of more peace to me than I had long 
l known—it was not like the dream of the pre- 
| vious year. There was no hope nor joy in 

I it; but compared with the gloom of the past 
months, it was like the repose of an Indian 
summer. 

The dear old maid was very grateful for 
^ sharing her watches and anxiety; and I felt 
s almost guilty in allowing her to think that it 
f was only a friendly interest in the young man 
l which induced me to remain. I could not have 
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kept away from the house. During those sad < to believe nothing which would bring a shadow 
weeks the only relief the world held for me jj between their hearts. 

was compassed by those walls. In spite of the $ That was hard to bear; yet notwithstanding 
wearing pain at my heart, there was a mourn-ij all it made me suffer, my feeble soul found a 
ful pleasure in feeling that I was at least drawn > strange, fascinating pleasure; and sometimes I 
nearer to him, able in some slight degree to {would forget that it was all a sick man’s fan- 
cheer his sufferings, and certain that my life <: tasy, almost believe that lie was conscious of 
was still of some service to those about me. ij his words, and that they were intended for me. 

In the height of his delirium, my voice always ^ I know you will tell me all this was an in- 
appeared to produce a tranquilixing effect, and s comprehensible folly, nor do I seek to palliate 
he would lie quiet while I sang to him the old > my own weakness. I only mention it because, 
hymns wherewith I had been wont to comfort l when I set about this task, I promised mytelf 
my own solitude. Very often he fancied that I \ that it should be a truthful record of my feel- 
was Amy, he would take my hand and plead $ ings, and the fear of being laughed at or mis- 
for mercy in his feeble, broken voice, telling of $ understood cannot alter my determination, 
his love and truth, and boseeching his darling * (to be concluded.) 


MAIDEN MAY. 

BY JULIA B0S8. 


Close by the streamlet la the wood, 
Tlicro dwells a little maiden. 

Whose happy movements come and go 

Like flowers—as fragrance-laden. 

There Is no heanty of the wood, 

No loneliness of morning, 

But for the sweet look of her eyes 
Awakes its golden dawning. 

There is no strange, mysterious charm 
Of woodland or of prairie, 

But straight unlocks its secrets woird 
For such a winsome fairie. 

She robes her beauty In such guise 
Of June's sweet buds and roses, 
You'd think her fiiir as any flower 
That Sommer's sun unclotos. 

She sees strange visions in the brook, 
And legends wild yet tender; 


She reads within the fire-light’s blase. 
And in tho sunset's splendor. 

And brighter than all outward glow, 
And sweeter than all seeming. 

The love that makes her spirit shine 
With more than earthly beaming. 

And thus her days like perfect flowers. 
As fair, as iridescent, 

Flit lightly to the buried Past, 

From out the living Present. 

Play on, my little maiden Mayl 
For in the dim hereafter 

God only knows what cause for tears 
May check that childish laughter. 

He only guards thy every hour, 

Of smiling or of weeping; 

May He through all the ooming years 
Still have theo in His keeping. 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


IT W. S 

Here’s the secret of true pleasure— 

Happiness—undying lame; 

Here's the laurel-wreath of glory, 

Which may crown the hnmblest name; 

Walking forth in life's fresh garden, 

Young hearts! keep this rule in view— 

“ Do ye always unto others 
As yon'd have them do to you!” 

Visions sweet and hopes fresh germing, 

Grace each votary of love; 

Honesty of thought and action 
Proves an alliance above: 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

Great hearts! wear the ermine hue— 

“ Do ye always unto others 
As you’d have them do to you!** 


GAFFNEY. 

I What are crowns and haughty titles 

To a sin-polluted name? 

Of what consequence the incense 
Rising from the urn of shame! 

Ob, task-masters! time is ebbing, 
n Keep eternity in view— 

“Do ye always unto others 

As you’d hare them do to you F* 

\ World! renounce in grate professions 

s Built on sordid hopes of pelf; 

l And embrace the golden Season— 

\ “ Love your neighbor as yourself!* 

| Through this mortal life’s probation, 

^ Oh, immortal soul! be true; 

£ And “ Do always unto others 

* As you’d have them do to you!" 
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BY MSB. SABAH LINDLEY WILSON. 

CHAPTERI. ;> the hand that was extended to me, and the warm 


“Youb father wants you, Miss Ethel,” said a 
servant, opening the door. 

“ Has he—has Mr. Livingston come?” I asked, 
half-rising from my chair. 

“Yes, ma’am; he came an hour ago, and is 
with your father now. But, Miss Ethel, you 
are ill, you are faint!” cried she, as I sank 
back, pale and trembling, in the chair from 
which I had just risen. 

“No,” I uttered; “go away, leave me; lam 
not ill; but oh! so miserable! Yet stay. Pa¬ 
tience, did you see him? and-” 

“Yes, Miss Ethel; and he is so tall and hand¬ 
some, and sighed so sadly, when I told him 
poor master hadn’t long to live! Oh! 1 am sure 
you will like him, Miss! But, pardon me; your 
father, you know, wants you to come to his 
room.” 

“Yes, Patience, I must go; yet how can I 
when he is there? But, poor papa is dying! and 
I—oh! Patience, why cannot I die too? If I 
could, if I only could—and so end all this 
misery! But it will kill me—I know it will! 
Oh! Patience, Patience!” 

“Hush! child! Don’t be going on in that 
way. The Lord knows how sorry I am to see 
you suffer so; but remember, Ethel, it was your 
mother’s wish, it is your father’s—and he is 
dying! Think of that, and have good courage. 
Come, Ethel, come now; I will go with you.” 

It was a darkened chamber, where she took 
me; but my eyes, blurred and swollen with 
weeping, saw only one object. A thin, pale 
face, almost as white as the pillow it pressed, 
and arms outstretched toward me, and a low, 
feeble voice, calling faintly, “Ethel! Ethel!” 

I crept softly up to him and pressed a kiss on 
his pale brow. But not a sigh or moan escaped 
my lips; no outward sign of the grief that filled 
my breast—of the deep, deep sorrow that was 
about to befall me, blighting every hope of 
happiness I had cherished for future years. 

“Ethel,” said my father, gently pushing away 
my face from his; “have you no welcome for 
your future husband? See, he is waiting for 

. ff 

one. 

I tried to speak, but could not ntter a syllable; 
to have saved my life I could not. But I took 


s pressure that met my cold gTasp thrilled me. I 
$ did not look up into his face, but bowed low, 
$ and, with a^ deep sob that caused me to tremble, 
^ I turned again to my father. 

$ “A cold welcome, Ethel,” he said. “But, 
s Guy, I am sure you will forgive it. See, she is 
n pale and almost worn-out with grief and anxiety, 
s But she is gentle, loving, and affectionate; you 
$ will find her so. Ethel! darling!” he mur- 
ji mured, passing his hand over my head in a 
$ gentle, soothing manner. 

J; “Papa,” I cried, “do not die and leave me 
s all alone! Oh! papa, papa, are you dying?” 

^ “Yes, Ethel, I have but a short time to live; 

> yet death has no pang for me, save that of 
;> leaving you, my daughter. But you will not 
<: be left alone; for ere I go, I would see you 
jj given to one who would cherish and protect 

> you far better than your old father could have 
j; done. You will be very tender with her, Guy, 
% and try to make her life happy.” 

\ “With God’s help!” answered a deep voice, 
^ firm and low. 

^ It was a touching ceremonial, a solemn scene 
\ in that twilight dimness. The old, gray-haired 

> clergyman, the dying man, the holy vows that 
s were about to be uttered, that would bind us 
i| together by indissoluble ties, and the most 
\ sacred, which should be as lasting as life. 

\ Pale and trembling I stood up by the side of 
^ him who was to me an entire stranger, yet who 
N was so soon to become my husband. Oh! the 
loathing and the hatred that was in my heart 
\ for him! Tq promise “love, honor, and obey” 
^ that man, when all my rich treasury of affection 
*: was given to another! But it was in obedience 
$ to my father's wish and command, in fulfillment 
S of a promise of many years’ standing—it was 
j my duty. 

> The clergyman's voice, low and impressive, 

^ fell on my ear like a death-knell. “What God 
$ hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” 

\ The room grew darker. I staggered and 
l would have fallen, but a strong arm was around 
^ me—I saw and heard no more. 

\ When I awoke to consciousness, I was in 
5 ray own chamber, and Patience was standing 
• by the bed-side. I tried to speak; but I was 
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very weak, and the words ended in a broken ^ me that a time for parting would arrive. Bat 
moan. \ alas! it came all too soon. 

“Hush! child,” she softly whispered; “keep > “Ethel,” said my father, one day, calling me 
very quiet, your life depends on it.” j into the library; “Ethel, poor child! I hare sad 

“Papa!” I whispered. “Patience, is he—is 5 news for you.” 
he dead, or have I been dreaming?” I “What is it, papa?” I asked, my heart be- 

“He is dead, Ethel.” \ ginning to beat. 

“I have been sick, Patience, I know it;” for $ “It is,” he answered, in a voice of deep emo* 
I felt weak and strange, and my hands were ^ tion—“I would spare you the news if I coaid, 
very thin and white. “How long have I been \ but it is impossible—Ethel, I have entered into 
here?” I asked. “How long is it since papa \ unfortunate speculations. I have lost every- 
died ?” j! thing! I am bankrupt! Wretchedness and want 

“It is three weeks. Yes, Ethel, you have ^ will be ours! Oh, Ethel!” And he sank back 
been very sick. Poor lamb! We all thought j in an arm-chair, pallid and trembling with emo* 
you would die; but the doctor says you will j tion. 

live now. You are better, Ethel; but you must j; “Papa,” I said, “do not feel so badly. We 
keep very quiet, and not talk.” £ will have Ashland—our home—left; won’t we, 

That three weeks had been to me a blank. 1 1 papa?” 
seemed like one awakening from a dream. But \ “Child!” he almost groaned; “Ashland will 
the reality—what was it? Oh! why had I been \ be sold. Everything—this house, where I first 
brought back to life, when it would be nothing !> brought my young and beautiful bride; here, 
but a wretched, miserable existence ? J where your infant wail first sounded in my ears, 

“Patience,” I asked, “Patience, where is $ bringing a gush of joy and gladness to my 
Guy—Mr. Livingston?” ^ heart; here, where I have passed the happiest 

“He is here, Ethel—waiting until you are \ hours of my existence; here, where I haTe lived 
better; for business obliges him to be absent a < a blissful and contented life in my manhood 
short time, and he would not go away while you $ and prime; and now, when old age is creeping 
were so ill. Oh! Miss Ethel, he has watched $ over me, by an unlucky stroke of fortune, and 
over you so tenderly, and is so good and noble! $ the artful contrivance of base, deceitful men— 
But there, I must not say another word to you, ^ all must be taken from me, and I must go forth 
and it is time for you to take this cordial.” J a beggar! Ethel, shall it be so? say, shall it 
It was the summer I was seventeen—one J be so?” 
year before the time I now write of—that Paul \ “Why do you ask me, papa?” I interrogated, 
Verrian first came to Ashland. He was an $ wonderingly, and alarmed at his wild manner, 
artist and an invalid, with but little money, and $ “Because,” he answered, “it is for you to 
a stranger to all. The cool, delicious air of the $ say.” 

country would improve his health, he thought, s “ J/ef” I ejaculated, still more perplexed. 

Ho brought letters of introduction from some j “Yes, Ethel. But come and sit down by me, 
of papa’s friends, and the hospitality he re* l and I will tell you what you should hare known 
ceived was of the warmest kind. Never had \ weeks and months ago. 
life seemed so sweet to me before! It was no $ “It was at college I first met Arthur Living- 
wonder—with such an agreeable companion for \ ston. We became warm friends, and I loved 
my daily walks and rides—with, such a rich, \ him as I would a brother. But he married and 
melodious voice, to while away the soft evening $ I saw little of him for some years. At last I 
hours with delicious conversation! The earth J met him in Europe, a widower. It was when I 
wore a beauty unseen before by me; the land* i first saw your mother, whom I married there, 
scapes around Ashland, that I had thought so \ He accompanied us home. On our voyage we 
dull, now became bright, beautiful pictures. \ encountered a terrible gale, which lasted for 
All the rich imaginings of his brain, all the \ three days. On the afternoon of the second 
high aspirations of fame that his artist mind > there was a lull in the storm, and we went on 
soared to attain, were whispered to me. And ^ deck. A huge wave came rushing over us, and 
that was not all; a dearer theme—love! >' when the water had passed off—your mother 

And I madly loved, aye, I worshiped Paul l and Arthur were both gone. I looked over in 
Verrian! i the angry ocean, and there, just rising to the 

The summer and autumn passed, and still he | surface, was Arthur, struggling with the waves, 
lingered. Indulging in the happiness of newly j and my wife in his arms. Almost maddened, I 
awakened love, there never came a thought to i was about to plunge in mjrself, but was held 
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back. They were rescued by an almost super- j away from here, and let it be forever. Do not 
human effort. I will not attempt to describe l let me see or hear from you again. You must 
my joy, nor the thanks I bestowed on Arthur, \ not let this unfortunate love blight your life, 
for he had seen Maud when the waves washed \ Paul, as it will mine. Be happy, and do not 
her over, an^L at the peril of his own life jumped (think of me only as a wretched woman!” 
in to rescue her. That night Arthur lay on his j “I will go to-night, Ethel,” he said. “It 
couch burning with fever. The effort had been ( shall be as you wish; you shall not see me 
too much for him, and before we reached Ame- $ again. You think, Ethel, I am not suffering 
rica he was dead. My good, noble friend! he £ any from my calm manner; but oh! you little 
had saved the life of Maud and lost his own. $ know the agony, the misery I endure. I shall 
Could I ever repay him? I asked in his dying $ not live long; it will soon kill me; I feel it. 
hour. ‘Yes, Sydney/ he answered, ‘if you ever $ But farewell, Ethel, I leave you forever!” 
have a daughter, I would have her wed my son, $ He started to leave the room without one 
who is at home in America. Shall it be so?’ % other word of good-by, or one last caress. His 
We promised him, and he died. hand was on the door-knob. 

“On our return to America, I purchased Ash- ( “Paul!” 
land, and three years after you were born. Maud $ He turned his pale face toward me. I sprang 
did not live long; she died reminding me of that jj to his side and wound my arms around his neck, 
promise. And now,” he cried, suddenly spring- ij lie gently disengaged them, gave me one long, 
ing up, “Ethel, you must marry Guy Livingston! ^ fervent kiss, and left me. 

It will not only be fulfilling that promise, but j: I did not, stir; all the anguish, the misery I 
will be saving yourself and your father from < felt, mifst have been depicted in my face; for 
poverty and want. He is rich; it is the only j Patienoe, who opened the door a moment after, 
thing that will save me. Ethel, speak; what started with an exclamation of horror, when 
ails you, child? Speak!” ( her eyes fell on me. 

“Paul!” I moaned, unable to utter anything jj “Miss Ethel, what is the matter with you? 
more. $ Oh! what is it?” 

“And what of £aul?” asked my father, some- \ “Come with me to my room, Patience, and 
what sternly. | you shall know; perhaps it will ease my heart. 

“He is dearer to me than life!” I answered. $ I have need of company; it will not do for me 

“Ethel!” he exclaimed, still in a harsh tone, ij to be alone,” I said, “my brain will go wild.” 
“would you have me, an old man, reduced to < Papa was taken ill; he had not been well 
poverty and toil? Would you have me break $ since that day; and now he was dangerously 
my word? And you too, Ethel, that have never > sick. The physician said he would not live, 
had a wish ungratified, or a want that was not \ So Guy Livingston was sent for. He came; we 
supplied; you, who have been reared in luxury, \ were married; and my father died. 

and knew nothing of poverty and hardships; $ _ 

would you endure all these for that love? Oh! \ 

Ethel, it will kill me!” \ CHAPTER II. 

“Papa!” I whispered, “I will marry Guy ( I had not seen Guy for three weeks; he had 
Livingston.” $ been absent on business. In fact, I had not 

I sought Paul that evening and told him.all; s seen him at alL He came to the bedside to say 
but it was like death to me to say to the man IJ good-by before he left Ashland: but I did not 
fondly loved, whose every glance was dear to $ look up. 

me, that I must be the wife of another. “But $ He was coming home that night. 

I will never love him, Paul,” I said. “Oh! \ I was able to sit up now; Patience was a 
how much happier should I be to live with $ good nurse, and I had convalesced rapidly, 
you, even though it were in the lowest depths $ She was not only a good nurse, but a good, 
of poverty! Paul, why do you keep silent while $ faithful friend, and, having no mother, to her 
I suffer so ? I thought to see you overwhelmed $ I had confided all the joys and sorrows of my 
with grief, but you are strangely calm,” I said, \ heart. 

for he had not uttered a word; only his face ij When I knew that I must marry Guy Living- 
was pallid as death, and there was a wild, fitful $ ston, I said in my heart, I will hate him; I will 
glare in his dark eyes. “It is best for us to ^ never love him, and he shall not be happy with 
part,” I continued, seeing ho was not likely to me. 

speak. “Go, Paul, go; every momont that you ji My heart was very, very bitter then; I was 
stay here only prolongs my anguish. Go far •; overwhelmed with grief. After the strange 
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calmness that succeeded my parting with Paul, 
came a hurricane in my heart; a storm of ha¬ 
tred, revenge, and loathing toward the love of 
my father’s friend, and my future husband. 

The sickness and death of my father, and my 
own illness subdued me. 

1 loved Paul the same; I thought to myself, I 
will always love him; and I thought, too, I will 
tell Guy all about it, so that he may not wonder 
at my coldness. But no: I said I will not be 
cold. I will tell him that I will try and be a 
good wife; he shall find in me a warm friend— 
a faithful companion. 

A friend! I have but one. Papa is dead; 
Paul is gone; and Patience is the only one left; 
but I have need of another, and Guy must be 
that one. 

Thus I thought to myself, as I sat all alone 
in the deepening twilight, bolstered up in a 
largo easy-chair, with my feet on the fender. 

Some one opened the door and entered. “ Pa¬ 
tience,” I said, without looking up, “I have re¬ 
solved to be very good to Guy. I don’t think 
he will ever love me as Paul did, and, Patience, 
perhaps he did not want to marry me any more 
than I did him; it may be he loved somebody 
else. I shouldn’t wonder if he hated me now; 
do you think he does ? Do you, Patience ?” 

“Patience may think so, darling; but your 
husband does not,” said a manly Toice over my 
shoulder. 

I gave a little start and looked up. 

“Is it you, Guy?” I said. “I did not know 
that you had come; I thought it was Patience. 
Oh! what a mistake I have made.” 

“Not a very serious one,” he said. “You 
need not be alarmed about it, dear; for, I assure 
you, I was very happy to hear you had resolved 
to be good to me. Just as if you could be other¬ 
wise, Ethel,” he said, pressing my hand ten¬ 
derly. “And so you think I hate you, my little 
wife? How could you have such a thought? 
Was it because you judged my feelings by your 
own?” The tone was very tender; not uttered 
as a reproach. 

“ It matters not what my feelings have been,” 
I answered; “it is enough that I now entertain 
for you a very great respect. I frankly confess 
I do not love you, and, with equal frankness, 
say that I will be your friend, and I hope you 
may be happy with me.” 

“I shall be, Ethel; I love you very much 
already. But it is no matter about me, if your 
life is happy.” 

“That can never be!” I said. 

“And why not, Ethel?” 

I thought perhaps I had better tell him; and 


I did, though I was very weak and trembled a 
great deal. 

“Ethel,” he said, ‘“lam very aerryyou haTt 
suffered so muoh. If I had known of this be¬ 
fore, you should have been spared it all.” 

“What difference would it have made if you 
had known of it sooner?” I asked. 

“A vast difference. You would have been 
Paul’s wife now instead of mine. I never would 
have married you even to fulfill the wishes of 
our parents, knowing that you loved another. 
Your father should have been aided by me, 
pecuniarily, just the same. But alas! now it is 
too late!” And he walked up and down the 
room rapidly. 

“Guy,” I said, as he came near where I was 
sitting, “you are v«7 sorry I am your wife?” 

“Not for my sake, Ethel, but yours.” 

“Then be sorry no longer,” I said, extending 
my hand toward him. 

He came eagerly forward and knelt down 
by me. 

“Yes, Guy, you need not be sorry any more,” 
I repeated; “I will love you after this.” 

And I bent down and pressed a kiss on Ids 
forehead, and laid my hand on his dark, curling 
hair, looking earnestly in his face that seemed 
glowing with a new happiness. 

He was a handsome man, tall and graceful •§ 
Apollo; and the bright, happy smile, the words 
of tenderness and love that were whispered to 
me, and the assurances of devotion through my 
life, repaid me for the words I kad uttered, “1 
will love you!” 

I did not care to stay at Ashland any longer, 
so we removed to the city. 

Everything that wealth could procure was 
mine, and I wished for nothing save to forget 
the love for Paul that would linger in my heart 
yet, even in my happiest hours. 

Guy Livingston was a man to win the love of 
any woman—to make any borne happy. He was 
always kind, gentle, and loving. 

We went into society. I was very gay. There 
was no end to the parties, halls, and smrte* I 
attended and gave during the winter, and the 
summer months were passed in traveling send at 
the sea-shore. 


CHAPTER III. 

Guv had gone to Paris. 

One cold day in February, I went to visit 
M-’s Gallery of Paintings. 

As I was crossing the pavement to enter my 
carriage, a little child, not more than five years 
old, came up to me, and, in a sweet, childish 
voice, asked me to “Please give her a penny.” 
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I was about to place some money in her hand ? 

and pass on, when I noticed the large, pearly { 
drops stealing down her cheeks, and she com- J 
menced sobbing piteously. f 

44 Why do you cry, child!” I asked. “Are? 

you cold and hungry ?” ^ 

14 Yes, ma’am; but it is not that I am erying $ 
for.” | 

41 Then what is it!” I asked, becoming in- \ 
terested. s 

II It is because I have never begged before, > 
and it is so hard; but 1 am afraid papa is dying, :j 
and I must do something.” 

44 Have you no mother, or brothers and sis- :» 
ters?” $ 

44 No one but papa and me,” she answered, \ 
with sweet, touching simplicity. i 

44 Mamma died last fall, and ever since that \ 
papa has grown paler and paler with a bad l 
cough, and he spits blood now. That is just > 
what ailed mamma, I guess; but papa had a ^ 
doctor for her. He was not so poor then—he £ 
could sell his pictures; but he is too sick now.$ 
to paint, and he has a good many that he can’t £ 
SelL” \ 

“What is your name?” I asked, hastily. $ 

“Nina Verrian.” ^ 

Gracious heavens! could this be his child—a $ 
beggar asking alms of me —and he dying in $ 
poverty ? \ 

44 Are you sick!” inquired the child, tenderly. i 
“You are very pale.” 5 

44 No,” I said. “But come with me.” And j 
we entered the carriage. $ 

“Are you going to take me to papa?” asked * 
little Nina, looking earnestly in my face. £ 

44 Not right away,” I said; “I will take you \ 
to my home first.” i 

44 Then are you going to take me to papa— s 
are you going to see him?” $ 

“No,” I answered; “but I will send some- \ 
body to take oare of him.” ^ 

“Oh! lady, you are very kind; but I hoped ^ 
you would go—just to see papa, I mean. He \ 
would like to have you come, I know.” * 

“Why do you think so, Nina?” $ 

44 Because I think—yes, I am very sure—that \ 
you look just like the lady in the picture 1 have l 
seen papa have.” ? 

That picture—how well I remembered it! ^ 
It was one he had painted of me. And he had \ 
kept it all this time, while I was the wife of $ 
another, and he—a husband and father. I had \ 
never dared to think of the old times, when 15 
was so happy with him at Ashland. Bat the i 
door was open now, and the tide of memory s 
that came rushing in seemed to sweep away the $ 


vista of years that lay between—and I stood 
once more in my father’s house, a happy, 
merry-hearted girl; a pair of dark eyes were 
gazing with an earnest, pleading expression 
into my own, and a low, musical voice whis¬ 
pered, 44 Ethel, darling! I love you; be mine.” 

I sank back, wearily, on the cushioned seat, 
and drew my veil over my face. The child 
rattled on, but I did not heed her. 

The carriage stopped. I hurried into the 
house, had a large basket filled with provi¬ 
sions, wines, and jellies; had Patienoe take it 
with her and drive off with Nina to her home. 

He was growing convalescent; but would 
never be well again. Consumption was fastened 
on him, and he would inevitably fall 4 victim to 
that disease ere long. 

44 John,” I said, to a servant, one day—a 
faithful, trusty fellow, 44 there is a poor artist 

living at No. — in-street; I want you to 

go there and select two of his best pictures and 
purchase them for me; here is the money, give 
it to him and return with them immediately. 
You must not say anything about it to any one, 
John; remember.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Three weeks had passed, and it was the 
eighth anniversary of our marriage. 

I was sitting in my room that morning feel¬ 
ing very lonely, and wishing Guy would return, 
when a servant entered to say there was a gen¬ 
tleman down stairs wishing to see me. 

44 Did he not send up his card, or name?” I 
asked. 

44 No, ma’am; but he said he must see you.” 

I entered the drawing-room, and the pale face 
and emaciated form of Paul Verrian stood be¬ 
fore me. Oh! how changed from the Paul of 
other days. 

44 You are grieved and offended at my coming 
here,” he said; for I had uttered no word of 
greeting, not daring to trust my voice; and, 
making an effort to retain my composure, I 
sank on a low fauteuil and motioned him to a 
seat. 

“No,” he said, “J[ cannot sit down, but I will 
kneel at your feet. I could not forbear to come 
to you and thank you with my own lips for your 
generosity to me; how can I ever repay you? 
Oh! Ethel—Mrs. Livingston, but for your kind¬ 
ness I should have died,” and he took my hand 
between his own and pressed it to his lips, still 
kneeling by me. 

I raised my eyes, and there in the doorway 
stood Guy Livingston. 

“Ethel! false woman, is this my welcome?” 
he exclaimed, in a voice where rage and tender- 
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STORM AND SUNSHINE. 


ness, a strange mixture, were both blended, ? 
Oh! how have I been deceived ? you never loved j 
me. Farewell forever, Ethel!” > 

He rushed away. I tried to speak, to utter \ 
his name, if nothing more, but I seemed utterly * 
paralyzed; not a sound or moan came from my ^ 
lips. I heard as one in a trance his retreating £ 
footsteps, and the hail door shut heavily behind $ 
him. $ 

Then I started. “Call him back,” I cried. \ 
“Paul, speak, oh! speak; call him back!” and $ 
I arose hastily, tremblingly, to follow him; but •; 
a hand clutched my dress as if to detain me. !> 
“Let me go,” I almost screamed, “let meS 
go! 1 shall die if he leaves me. Oh! Guy, j: 
Guy!” 

There was a heavy fall. I turned, and there £ 
on the floor lay Paul Verriah, his face ghastly j 
white, and a crimson stream flowing from his ^ 
mouth. £ 

I forgot everything else then and rushed to \ 
his side, crying, “Paul, he is killed!—he is £ 
dead!” { 

The servants rushed in; they carried him to | 
a bed, and a physician was sent for, but it was l 
of no use. A large blood-vessel had broken, j; 
He lived but a few hours, only opening his eyes $ 
once, and whispering in a very faint tone, so $ 
low I scarce could hear, * 

“Nina!” \ 

“I will take care of her,” I said; “she shall $ 
live with me always.” ^ 

When I again looked at Paul Verrian he was l 
dead. \ 

For days and weeks I lay turning on my ^ 
couch with a burning fever, wild and delirious, < 
raving incessantly. For the second time was ^ 
my life despaired of; and for the second time $ 
was I restored to health after a fearful illness. ^ 
But oh! how much darker, how much more ^ 
miserable was it for me now than before! To 
have my husband an alien from me, thinking $ 
me false, when a few words spoken in season $ 
would have explained all, and spared us both $ 
the anguish and misery. $ 

And where was he ? Where had he gone ? \ 
Would he ever return? Would I ever see him $ 
again? God only knew. All I could do was to $ 
wait and trust, and hope and pray. $ 

My days and nights were passed* in a torture $ 
of suspense and anxiety. I was tired of life. $ 
Everywhere I turned I met mementoes of his < 
kindness and love. I 

The drawing-room I had not entered since S 
that morning. I denied admission to all friends, ^ 
and at last decided to remain there no longer, ^ 
and once more Ashland became my home. \ 


CHAPTER IV. 

Three years had passed—three years of 
weariness and misery they had been to me. 

Nina Verrian was growing up a beautiful 
girl, amiable and good. Childless and desolate 
myself, I lavished all my love on her as if she 
had been my own. 

It was a warm night in June, and the moon¬ 
light came softly in through the long, French 
windows that were opened to admit the balmy 
air. 

“I did not want any lights,” I said, to the 
servant who came to the door to inquire. 

I was at the piano improvising music, pathetic 
and wailing, to accord with the sadness that 
was in my heart, and now and then singing 
snatches of ballads; but my thoughts all the 
while were wandering back to the past, to that 
time when he left me, and he said it should bo 
forever. Oh! if it should—if it should! My 
fingers fell on the keys with a crash as this 
thought came to me, and it seemed to me 1 
never realized my loneliness and sorrow so 
much as then. 

“But it will never do for me to despair,” I 
said, “I will break the spell,” and 1 dashed off 
into a brilliant waltz, and after a short prelude 
sang, 

“Yet could he feel who caus'd mj anguish, 

How deep hath been my silent sorrow, 

Then repentant he would languish 
At my feet ere dawns the morrow.” 

I started, for a hand was laid on my shoulder, 
and, looking up, I saw Guy Livingston. 

1 gave one cry of joy, and fell fainting in his 
arms. But joy seldom kills, and it was not long 
before I was sitting by him, bis arms around 
me, and I happy, oh! so happy! 

“And you know now, Guy, that I am good 
and true, that I was not false!” I said, after I 
had explained why Paul Verrian was kneeling 
at my feet and kissing my hand, a thing I would 
not have permitted had I not been overcome 
with surprise and agitation. “Oh! Guy, it was 
cruel for you to leave me all this long time, sad 
I so miserable, so wretched. But I will not 
Bpeak of it now, for the storm has passed, sod 
once more the sunshine is creeping into my 
heart; but I had forgotten to ask how you knew 
I was at Ashland?” 

“I will tell you, Ethel: I had been wretched 
all the time; I strove to forget yon, but in Ttin; 
and I finally resolved to write to Patience and 
know the worst, for I had not a doubt but yon 
were happier to be rid of me, to have me out of 
your sight. I did write, and learned that Paul 
was dead, and your pining in sorrow and lone- 
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liness for me. Oh! how I reproached myself, * So I sat down at the piano once more; this 
Ethel, you little knew; but we will be very ^ time with my husband standing beside me, his 
happy now, darling; and I will try, by devotion $ hand laid caressingly on my head, and his rich 
and love in the future, to atone for the errors $ voice mingling with mine as we sang, 
and darkness of the past; and now, love,** he \ 

«»id, leading me to the piano, “we will finish j “ Thl ra”o?joy°«p < i*M«“ dneM 

that duet from Norma, you were singing when ^ How bright the gladness 

I interrupted you, together.” \ 


THE WATCHER BY THE SEA. 


BY ELISABETH BOUTON. 


Thi fanlight sleeps on the deep bine sea, 
Asleep 'aeath the Antnmn sky; 

And the winds are asleep in the distant cares, 
Where the slumbering tempests lie. 

Not a sound is heard in the drowsy air, 

For all Nature’s voices free, 

Of bird, of insect, of breezo are hushed, 

Save the murmur of the sea— 

The grand, the solemn sounding sea, 

Whose anthem's ceaseless tune 

Swells no storm or calm beneath Winter's sky, 
Or the silver Summer moon. 

A dark-haired girl on the lonely shore, 

In the dreamy Autumn air, 

Stands gazing across the waters wide, 

With eyes dimmed by anxious care. 

Since morning, across the waters wide, 

She has watched the billows come; 

And only said, as the hours went by, 

Would to God they might come home. 

And every day to the lonely shore 
Gomes that watcher by the sea, 


To pace the wave-washed strand and sigh, 

“Will they never return to me?” 

And every night, on her sleepless couch, 

She listens to the moan 

Of the sobbing sea, or trembling hears 
The tempest’s thunder tone. 

Long weeks she has watched for the gallant ship 
That bears o’er the trackless foam, 

Her loved ones from a distant land 
To their own dear native home. 

And her heart, as the weary days go by, 

Grows sick with a heavy fear; 

And the wail of the wind seems a funeral dirge 
To tho lonely watcher’s ear. 

She has watched today till the setting sun 
Has crimsoned the sky and main; 

And a snow-white sail at last appoars 
Far away o’er the watery plain. 

Hope springs once more in the watcher's breast, 
As tho white sails nearer come; 

Joy, joy I ’tis the wished-for bark at last, 

Thank God, they are coming home! 


TO MY FATHER. 


IT LILLIAN HOPS. 


Fatrzr, my Hither, tho night is dark, 

For clouds are all over the sky, 

Veiling the moon, and the shivering winds 
Sob in their hurrying by, 

Over the earth-land hither and yon, 

Piling the snow-drifts high. 

Pitiless clonds—last night the moon 
Sailed in an ocean of blue; 

I thought as I looked that the soft-eyed stars 
Were very beautiful too. 

I fancied that Heaven's doors stood wide, 
And angels were gazing through. 

Pitiless winds—the wind last night 
(The fickle and wayward thing) 

Was mild as the dallying, perfumed breeze 
That kisses the lips of Spring, 

When brooks go murmuring over the stones, 
And glad little blue-birds sing. 


Father, my fhther, the way la long 
That severs thy child from thee, 

Meadow, and mountain, and hill, and dalfl£ . 

And river, and rolling sea. ' - 

And I’m lonely, and sick, and sad to-night, 
And weary as weary can be. 

I yearn for the sound of a father’s voice, • 
The smile in a father’s eye. 

Many and many a Wintry night, 

On a dreamless conch I lie, 

But little I heed the raving storm, 

Or the wind as it whistles by; 

For thinking of years that are in thefr grave*, 
Of years that are yet to comb, 

Of tho weary ways my feet have tft*d, 

The time that I still may roam, 

Ere I traverse the miles that lio between, 

And stand in my father’s home. 
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WHAT I OWE THE WAK. 


BT NATALIS HEATH. 

We were standing together, Faith and I, by < How had it come about? I coaid hardly tell, 
the railroad, with some two or three hundred $ even now. * li all seemed like some horrible 
other women, young and old; a crowd of noisy ' nightmare dream, from which there could be do 
children, and here and there an old man, ora j full and- free awakening. I had never doubted 
half-grown lad, all assembled to wait the pass- $ him—not for a moment 1 No one who looked 

ing of the train that was bearing the-regi- <: into Cloudlesly Carroll’s honest hazel eyes ere 

ment on its way to Washington. I did, or could, possibly, mistrust him. And yet 

Thero was a company from our -village among \ I had listened to slanders and foul misrepre- 
them, though they had started, to-day, from the $ sentations from those I knew hated him with 
state capital; and many a mother, wife, and s all the petty spite of their low, venomous os- 
sister in the crowd was waiting for a last look \ tures, and feeling all the while, in my inmost 
from the eyes that should meet hers again no i soul, that he was innocent and true as heavea. 
more—“it might be for years, it might be for- \ In my miserable pride I had let him go without 
ever!”—so that they were, for the most part, s a single word or hue of explanation, a single 
very quiet and subdued^ though burning, with $ effort to clear myself from the stigma that ny 
a sort of inward fever of impatience, for the \ own conduct had fixed upon me—fickle, false- 
meeting, that must be, after all, so sadly brief, $ hearted coquette! 

so terribly unsatisfying. \ Well, it was all over now; and God knew that 

Faith was excited. Her cheeks glowed, her ^ with what measure I meted, it had been mee- 
eyes shone like stars; and as she stood there, l sured to me again. Had there been, in his 
her brown curls swaying in the breeze, I could $ heart, the most insatiable desire for revenge, it 
not but think it a great pity that she had no \ had been more than satisfied, could be here 
brave young lover among the approaching volun- $ known my sufferings in the weaiy year that 
teors, who would carry away, in his heart, this j followed; but there had not, that I knew. Bitter 
radiant picture of girlish grace and beauty, i anger there might have been, at first—sorrow 
But she had not—only some old acquaintances \ as deep and lasting as his love had been pure 
and childhood friends; so that there was but a f and true; but never, never one cruel or wicked 
dash of regret to temper her exultation in their ? thought in that mind, that had once seemed to 
bravery, and in the holy cause they were going jj me, in my foolish self-conceit, almost quixotic 
so nobly to uphold. j in its high-minded chivalry. 

As' for me, I was very, very sad. My heart ij Oh! it had borne falsehood on its face, the 
ached terribly, because—strangest of all rea- $ lie they told me—that he had courted me for 
sons—I had no one to grieve for! $ my wealth, that he had boasted of hiring 

“No,” I thought, bitterly, “there is not one “trapped the heiress!” I had feU it a lie, I 
in all these thousands that are marching stead- ij had known it one; and yet—well, well, it wsa 
fastly, day by day, to meet death, if need be, to £ worse than folly thinking of all this now! 
whom I can say, * God bless and keep you, and \ Cloudlesly was far away—I knew not where; 
bring you safe home to me again!’—not one to $ only I knew that he was doing God lerrice, 
whom this parting will be the wrenching asunder £ wherever and whatever he might be. And 1— 
of heart-strings for my sake.” | why, I was standing here beside the railrosd- 

And then came hack to me, or rather grew 5 track, waiting to give “God speed” to theSe* 
more vivid in my remembrance—for its image i Jersey Volunteers; and so, let me think of that 
lay always, night and day, in the shadowy re- I and nothing else—and, heart, be still! given* 
cesses of my heart—the love that, two years 5 an hour respite! You have done aching enough 
gone by, had made one summer of my life a ^ in the past, God knows! 
long, bright dream of perfeot content, without | And so I came back to the contemplation of 
a single shadow of alloy, until, all in a moment, $ Faith’s sweet face gazing earnestly up the road, 
arose the terrible storm that was to make such $ “They are coming, Natalie, I am sure! That 
utter shipwreck of my happiness. 5 certainly was the whistle!” 
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“Indeed, Faith, I think not.” i know they haven’t but fire to stay.” And she 

“Oh, dear! will they never come? We’ve | was off like a shot, 
been here at least an hour and a-half!” j Then I crept through the crowd, crouching 

“Twenty-five minutes by the watch!” And j almost out of sight, till I stood behind him. I 
Squire Boss, the middle-aged neighbor, who j must hear his voice once more, if I died for it. 
was “looking after us,” held his old-fashioned j He wore a oaptain’s uniform, and was listen- 
chronometer provokingly near her face. j tug to some poor fellow whose voice was tremu- 

“Oh, squire! But it is five minutes of six; | lour with emotion, 
they were to be here at six.” j “This is terrible, captain—this having it all 

“And will, most likely, Miss Impatience, if {over again. It just upsets the poor fellows 
you can manage to live that long.” \ completely. I think it would drive me crazy 

“Natalie, have your bouquet all ready to \ to go through another parting this afternoon, 
throw; you know they don't stop, only slaoken \ Thank God! it’s all over for me, and for you 
speed.” $ too, I guess; isn’t it?” 

“Oh, dear!” cried widow Green. “If I only \ “Over?” ho said, and his voioe was sadder 
knew which side the car John would be on! If \ than I had ever imagined it could be—that 
I should miss him after all!” £ voice once so full of oheer and joyousness! 

Nellie Gray, who stood near, and whom we j “Yes, Wilson, it is more than over with me; 
all knew to have a brother and a betrothed l for it has had no beginning. I have had no 
lover on the train, turned pale at the sug- \ one’s heart to break in coming away; for there 
gestion. 5 is no one, I believe, in the world just now who 

“If Will should be on one side, and Mai- i would care to give 1 God-speed’ and ‘Good-by’ 
colon on the other!” she muttered, under her | to Cloudle9ly Carroll!” 

breath.” < “Your parents, captain, don’t they-” 

“ That was the whistle, I know!” cried Faith, \ “ They are dead, Wilson.” 

excitingly. “Hark! there It is again! They're | “And you’re not married?” 

coming, they’re coming for certain, this timet” * “No; nor ever shall be! You see I am one 
And she clapped her hands in triumph. j of those poor, unfortunate oddfellows of crea- 

The shrieking engine swept on like some j tion whom ‘nobody owns.’” And he laughed 
fiery dragon out of a fairy tale, its cloud- \ almost bitterly. 

like breath floating far behind. Gradually its S His companion turned away with a sigh, 
speed slackened; “slow by degrees” the train j Then something—I know not what—impelled 
drew near the station. There was a sudden \ me to steal closer, and lay my hand softly on 
jolt, a louder shriek, and the sound of a bell. \ his arm. 

“They’re going to stop, they’re going to \ “Cloudy!” 
stop!” cried Faith, wild with exoitement. j He turned, with a great start 

There was a sudden rush—the crowd surged \ “Natalie! Miss Elmer! You here?” 
up around the passengers’waiting-platform. | “Yes; I want to say ‘Good-by’ and *God- 
“Train stops five minutes!” shouted a sten- \ speed’ to you, Cloudy.” 
torian voice from the tender. | He seized my outstretched hand, and his lips 

“Oh! Natalie, they are getting out!” with a * quivered, 
terrible squeeze of my hand. “See, there’s \ “Nothing else?” 

John Green, and Will Gray, and Nelson Sprague, j “Yes; I want to ask your forgiveness for the 
Come, come with me; I must speak to him, he’ll i great wrong I did you in never giving you a 
want to send a last word to Rose—she is sick, < chance to clear yourself from the slanders of 
you know. Hurry, dear!” And she dragged \ those who hated you.” 
me along with her through the crowd. * His face grew radiant. 

Suddenly she paused irresolutely. \ “Then you know the truth at last?” His 

“Oh! Natalie, there is Cloudy Carroll! Shall | eyes were seeking mine, now, in a way that 
we go back?” ^ made my lids droop and my cheeks flush rosily. 

But I had seen him first, and though I grew $ “And, knowing it, can you say nothing elBe?” 
deadly faint, I could not stop. | “Yes,” I said, very softly, but his eager ear 

“No, Faith, you run on; I’ll take care of * caught each syllable; “yes, that if you can for- 
myself.” \ give me and love me again, and will take back 

She gave me a searching glance. My face $ what you said, a while ago, about never marry- 

was calm, though very white. $ ihg—I—I-” 

“Well then. I’ll be back in a minute; you* “God bless you, Natalie, my darling!” 
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THE ANGEL VISIT. 




And there, in broad daylight, in the face of ^ “Never fear! My heart is in your keeping! 
at least three hundred inquisitive neighbors, $ Once more, my own darling, good-by!” 
and more than three times that number of * Another quick embrace, and he was on tbs 
strange soldiers, he drew me to him and kissed | car. 

me twice upon the lips. However, there were $ I think my voice mingled in the hearty cheer 
partings equally fervent going on all around us, $ that went up from every throat as the train 
so no one noticed us; only 1 saw Faith's eyes, £ swept away from the station, and that my 
dilated with amazement, marking us from the i; handkerchief kept company with those that 
other end of the platform. $ waved till the last car vanished in the distance; 

“I shall write to you from Washington.” $ but I hardly knew it. My happiness had cone 
“Shall you? Oh! thank you! I shall have £ upon me so suddenly, that I felt dazed, be- 
so much to say in reply!” $ wildered, almost stupified with joy. I woke 

“And to your father, by the same mail.” \ up, though, as Faith and I walked hone, to- 
“Yes.” \ gether with our middle-aged escort. Faith wm 

“If I had only something of yours for a ^ sobered down now, and spoke demurely, ns vu 
token! Have you a pair of scissors about you? $ her usual habit. 

Here is a curl you wouldn't miss?” $ “What did they stop for, Mr. Boss, after 

“No, I will send it to you. Here, take these $ all?” 
flowers; I was cutting them for you all the \ “There was something the matter with the 
time, and I did n'tknow it. Isn’t it strange— $ engine, I believe, Miss Faith. Quite a lucky 
and good, too?” $ chance for some folks, though, wasn’t it?” 

“I must have something else—these flowers > “Indeed it was!” I thought, withagladthiilL 

are not a part of you, your own, peouliar pro- jj “Indeed it was! But it wasn’t a chance—it vai 

perty. Can't you spare this glove?” $ one of God's blessed providences! And oh! if 

It was^off and in his breast pocket. $ He will but help me, when my lover comes home 

“All aboard!” shouted the conductor. I from the wars—as God grant he may—be skill 

“Good-by, darling! I’ll bring home a name * find a wife worthy of the glorious name beku 
for you to be proud of!” ^ promised her!” 

“God bless you! Fight like a lion, only— * And this, you see, is what I owi thi was. 

oh! don't get shot!” $ 


THE ANGEL VISIT. 

BT MISS E. N. CAMPBELL. 


A littlb angel, clad in clay, 

Came through the shining clouds, one day, 

Down to the earth-sphere, pare and bright, 

Then hid her wings from our dull sight. 

Down to our home she softly came, 

"We gave to her an earthly name— 

She seemed content to dwell on earth. 

Forgetful of her native birth. 

And thus she daily grew and smiled, 

A gay and laughing angel-child; 

But all too fiilr and bright to stay 
Long from her Eden home away. 

And as the sweet strains of a song 
Steal in our hearts in raptured throng, 

And make them better for their power, 

Though reigning there but one brief hour, 

So twined this angel-child around 
Our hearts, as gently as the sound, 

The low, sweet sound of harp or lute, !; 

Wafted on evening zephyrs mute. ^ 

Two Summers rolled their flowery wheels s 

Around the earth, and set tho seals 5 

Of death upon that baby-brow, s 

All wreathed in dimpling smiles till now. 1 


^ E’en while with tiny feet she roved 

> Among the very flower* she loved— 

< Ere e’en the flowers she plucked bad drooped, 

? The angel death came down, and stooped 

£ To kiss the temples traced with blue, 

\ And left, alas! death’s leaden hue. 

I And she grew sick; and coldly, now, 

The death-dew gathered on her brow; 

And, in deep thraldom, the hnshed brain 
Was deadened with Its weight of pain. 

£ The lifo-breath came with stifled moan, 

And hashed was every joyous tone; 

And feet moved noiselessly about. 

And daylight from tho room shut out— 

And hearts with agony beat low, 

And hours seemed leaden-paced and slow. 
But when the sky was growing gray, 

And night was shaking hands with day. 

She waved once more those wings long hid, 
And from onr sight Heavenward she fled— 
And, In each calm and tranquil night. 

Since her fair form winged from onr sight, 

In the deep haze of Heaven’s blue, 

Ono brilliant star seems lit anew. 
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MARRYING A WIDOWER. 


BY LIZZIE WILLIAMS. 

“Do tell os how it was that you married a \ his return, he would stop to see us, and then, 
widower, cousin Nelly.” | he said, he would expect to be made happy, etc. 

“Saucy girl! as if the act were one requiring % “For several days after his departure, Edith 
explanations,” laughed cousin Nelly. “But I j and I studied the matter in all its aspects, 
see you are all interested; so settle yourselves j 4 Miss Caroline,’ the maiden sister, was her 
quietly to your needle-work, and I’ll try to $ bugbear. 4 If she should chance to be of a 
satisfy your curiosity. $ pleasant disposition, and not disposed to regard 

“I first met Albert Gillman at a picnio, < a wife as an intruder on her domain—but that 
where our acquaintance began in the true novel $ is not very probable. 1 think after all, sissy, 
style. 1 was standing heedlessly on the very ij you had best give him up.’ 
brink of our pretty little lake, when one of my * “Give him up! It is astonishing how coolly 
companions playfully gave me a push forward. \ persons will talk of renunciation and self-sacri- 
In one moment 1 was floating off on the lake; \ fice when they are not the parties concerned, 
the next, Mr. Gillman had me in his arms, gal- \ Loving Albert Gillman as 1 did, it was not easy 
lantly bearing me back to dry land. Of course, > to make up my mind to this summary proceed- 
we fell in love forthwith; what else would be * ing. At length a bright idea darted into my 
proper under the circumstances? Albert pro-* perplexed brain. The farmer who supplied us 
fessed to have found in me the angel of whom \ with butter and eggs lived near Springdale, I 
he had long dreamed; I was obliged to admit ij would spend a few weeks at the farm-house, 
that he fully realized my beau ideal . Sister $ and learn something of Miss Gillman; perhaps 
Edith, who, being my guardian, my second i; she would not prove to be the formidable being 
mother, had a word to say in the disposal of s we imagined. Sister approved of this project, 
my hand—pronounced him eligible; having $ and I was soon busy with all needful prepara- 
learned that he was a lawyer of Springdale, ^ tions. 

in easy, if not affluent, circumstances. For $ “ Next market day, farmer Blake and his wife 
onoe, the course of truefiove seemed destined $ were consulted, and agreed to take ‘a boarder’ 
to run smooth enough; but it was soon ruffled, s for three or four weeks; and that evening found 

“When my suitor made a definite proposal s me snugly settled in the old farm-house. You 
for my heart and hand, he gave me an out- £ may be sure not many days elapsed ere I ex¬ 
line of his history. I was overwhelmed. A \ pressed a desire to see the neigbljpring village, 
widower, and with two children! Mercy! I $ Cynthia Blake remembered she had some shop- 
never could marry a second-hand husband, (to £ ping to do; so, as it was only a pleasant walk 
use our tally’s expression.) And yet when \ of a mile, she and I got ready and away we 
I would have spoken a decided refusal, my \ went. On the road, we met one of Cynthia’s 
treacherous tongue would not utter the cruel > acquaintances, and she accompanied us into 
words, but murmured something about my i town. Our stay at the store became very tedi- 
sister, from which he understood that her con- ^ ous to me, for Cynthia was as hard to please 
sent alone was wanting, aad he lost no time in l about her ‘shilling calico’ dress as a city belle 
conferring with her. Edith scarcely knew what \ would be hesitating between rival styles, each 
to say. The two children were a serious objec- > exquisite and becoming. So I stepped to the 
tion, she thought; but, to make matters worse, \ door to see whatever was to be seen. The 
his dlder sister had always had a home with $ store stood at the intersection of the business 
him, and since the death of his wife, three years £ thoroughfare with one of the more private 
before, had exercised supreme control over $ streets. Looking down the latter, I espied a 
house, children, and servants. Sister Edith j place which at once arrested my gaze. It was 
considered the state of affairs decidedly unpro- j! not a stately mansion, nor a Grecian villa, only 
mising; but she evaded a direct answer to Mr. j a plainly-built bouse of gray stone; but it was 
Gillman. He was going on a journey which < abundantly supplied with shady verandahs and 
would detain him some five or six weeks. On l balconies, without whioh no country residence 
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is pleasing to me; a small lawn lay between the £ scream that echoed loudly through the house, 
iron-railing and the house; and on either side \ Trembling in apprehension of some dreadful 
stretched a garden, now gorgeous with August’s $ catastrophe, we rushed to the parlor door, and 


richly-tinted flowers. Unconsciously I had $ met the screaming chamber-maid with little 
strolled toward the garden, and was feasting \ Bertie in her arms; while she*held at arm’s 
my eyes on the fine floral display, when a little \ length an empty bottle, and cried frantically, 
boy sprang out from a rustic pavilion. Bur- \ ‘Oh! he’s gone—he’s poisoned—he swallowed 
prised at beholding a stranger, he stood still 5 every drop of it before I saw what he was 
for an instant on the path, shyly peeping at me s doing—our poor little Bertie!’ 


from beneath his long curls, which the wind $ “One glance at the bottle was enough—how 
and his merry play had tossed in graceful con- ^ fearfully distinct looked those fatal words— 
fusion around his brow. My heart leaped at j corrosive sublimate. 

the glances of those fine hazel eyes; I needed ) “The aunt took the darling child in her 
no other evidence to convince me that I looked ^ arms, and bent over him in mnte, hopeless 
upon Mr. Gillman’s little son. Just then a lady $ agony. It could have been but a few moments 
approached, leading by the hand a fairy girl \ since the poison was swallowed, but already 

its effects were visible; the large, hazel eyes 
were losing their brightness; the face ?u 
growing black; the little teeth firmly set os in 
a spasm. For one moment my faculties were 
my face burn, as the lady courteously invited \ paralyzed; then remembering that albumen was 
me to enter and walk around the garden. Awk- ; the antidote for corrosive sublimate, I sprang 


of six or seven summers, who called her aunt; 
Caroline—additional proof that I was correct 5 
in my surmise. j 

“Something like guilty consciousness made 5 


wardly enough, I imagine, I declined the invi- $ to the dining-room closet and seized the basket 
Nation; saying that, having come to the village > of newly-laid eggs, which I had just before 
with farmer Blake’s daughter, I had just stolen \ helped Miss' Gillman to collect. As I re-eo- 
away to see the gardens while she was busy \ tered the parlor, Sam, the gardener, reached 


shopping. Looking up the street, Miss Gill- £ it, attracted by the continued cries of the ser- 
man saw the two girls, and signaled them to J vants. He was a sturdy, active young fallow, 
join us, saying, as she opened the gate, that \ who dearly loved little Bertie, and his voice 


she knew the farmer’s family very well. So j trembled, as he asked, if there was nothing he 
the next moment I was promenading the gar- $ could do. Miss Gillman shook her head sadly, 
den with little Fanny as a guide, while her tiny ^ The doctor had been sent for, but we feared he 
brother, holding tight to his aunt’s hand, led \ would oome too late. 

her and the two girls closely in our footsteps. 5 “Forcing myself to be calm, I broke open 
On parting, we all accepted an invitation to \ an egg, telling Sam at the same time to open 
take tea with Miss Gillman on the succeeding < Bertie’s mouth. The firmly clenched teeth, st 
Tuesday. j first, resisted bis effort, but be succeeded st 

“We went accordingly and passed a delightful \ last, and the white of an egg was poured down 
afternoon. Miss Gillman was a capital house- * the throat Again and again the mouth was 
keeper, the servants old and trusty ones; in £ forced open and the antidote administered, 
short, I found the house and every person in it j “Ah! you shrink and shudder, girls; so did 
quite to my liking. Miss Gillman and I grew j we. We were all sick at heart; and the food 
very friendly; that visit was succeeded by j aunt moaned, ‘Don’t torture him any more; we 
others, and each one seemed to increase our \ can’t save him—let him die in peace!’ 
mutual liking. Only one thing frequently made j “Sam looked at me, as if to ascertain if I 
me feel uncomfortable; I wished that she could \ had lost hope, and would give over what seemed 
know of my acquaintance with her brother; but j only useless cruelty to the dying. But 1 eould 
how could I muster resolution to tell her a $ not desist. A wild determination to save that 


secret which might be very unpleasant intelli- > precious little life—a strong conviction that I 
gence to her? ; oould do so—urged me on. There were now no 

“On the day previous to that on which I was j signs of life in the child; his eyes were tightly 
to return home, I was at the house quite early, j closed; his face blaekened as if he were already 
in accordance with Miss Gillman’s urgent re- \ dead; the Bubtle poison was doing its work with 
quest, that we might have a good long day } fearful rapidity. Sam’s fingers were shockingly 
together. By turns chatting and sewing, we j mangled; my own were bleeding from several 
were passing the morning quite pleasantly, i sharp gashes; yet we persevered. And at length, 
when suddenly we were startled by a wild i oh, joy of joys! there was a slight quiver of the 
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eyelids—then the little chest heaved convul- j. as she administered my composing draught, and 
sively—the teeth relaxed from their fierce ten- ij nursing him day and night with a devotion that 
sion—and at length the eyes opened, and we £ was proof against fatigue or drowsiness, 
knew the worst was past $ 14 On the third day, finding I was able to go 

“Not long afterward the doctor arrived, and \ down stairs, she left the sleeping child in charge 
our fears were set at rest by his assurance, that $ of Sam, upon whose prudence she could rely 
though the child’s condition was certainly criti- $ confidently, and we walked slowly along the 
cal, yet a few weeks of careful nursing would $ garden path, resting by times in a shady arbor, 
quite restore him. To this day the doctor often § There I told the-secret which had now become 
describes the scene that followed this announce- l insupportable. When I had finished, she drew 
ment as being to him quite ludiorous. 4 Miss l me closer and kissed my forehead with a sort of 
Caroline,’ he says, 4 bursts into tears as if she s solemn tenderness, and I felt that in her heart 
had not already shed a plenty of them, and * she adopted me as a sister. Thus encouraged, 
throws her disengaged arm round Miss Nelly’s 11 could give vent to a fear that now haunted me 
neck; Miss Nelly, in her turn, falls fainting <: continually. What would her brother think of 
on Miss Caroline’s shoulder; Sam, poking his 
bleeding fingers into his eyes, runs blubbering 
out of the room! Were the child dead they 
could but cry; but seeing that he is likely to $ heart sink as I uttered it. 
live and do well, they must needs cry anyhow.’ i 44 But my auditor spoke now. Raising my 
“When little Bertie had been properly at- * burning face from her shoulder, she regarded 
tended to, there was other work awaiting the $ me with her calm, thoughtful smile, as she said, 
physician. Sam’s fingers were shockingly lace- $ ‘Can you not trust his love, little trembler? If 
rated, and though he half-sulkily insisted that / can see nothing to oondemn in your conduct, 

4 he wanted no doctoring; what were them little \ think you his opinion will be less lenient?’ 
cuts?—he’d get along—better see to the child,* ^ “Her confidence inspired me with a similar 
etc., the doctor coolly proceeded to dress them * feeling; but, of course, I had no wish that the 
after his own skillful fashion. Then Miss Gill- i master of the house should find me in it on his 
man must needs call his attention to me, expa- \ return. By the end of the week, little Bertie 
tinting on all I had done; the doctor turning ^ was quite out of danger, and I prepared to re- 
his keen glance often on me as she spoke, and £ turn to the farm-house. But that very morning 
muttering, 4 1 like that—sensible young woman \ I heard a well known voice in the parlor, and 
—no fine lady-airs—no nonsense—no falling in \ knew that Miss Gillman was informing him of 
a swoon when anything happens, and coming $ what had transpired during his absence. Girls, 
to life again as soon as the work is done. Let j; girls, you may judge how I felt just then; how 
me feel your pulse—humph!' jj my heart alternately palpitated and stood still 

“And he peremptorily ordered me to bed, $ till I grew faint and dizsy. But how quickly 
telling Miss Gillman. I should be kept very <; my failing spirit was restored to hope and hap- 
quiet, as my nervous system was overtasked ^ piness, when I was encircled by his arms, listen- 
and the reaction close at hand. In fact, I <; ing to his dear tones, as he murmured my name 
was utterly prostrated, and for two days could < coupled with every endearing epithet, and tell- 
eoarcely raise my hand to my throbbing head; $ ing me that heaven had sent me hither to pre- 
but I had the best and kindest attendant in ^ serve the life of his boy! 

Miss Gillman. How lovingly I watched her as jj “Hark! that is the supper-bell! Just in time, 
she went to and fro between Bertie’s bed and ^ for I have no more to tell. You know now how 
mine, cheering me with accounts of his progress \ I came to marry a widower.” 


my thus seeking the acquaintance of his sister 
and his children? Would he not, perhaps, con¬ 
sider it unmaidenly? The thought made my 
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i llow closed the dark eyes, and how stilled the sweet lips, 
I remember it all sadly new. 

' I think of the skies bending April and bln* v 
< O'er the place where she slept in her tomb, 

S Ere the flowers had bloomed, or the bird* haul como back 
' To brighten with music its gloom. 


I sit, when the shadows of twilight come down. 
And the crimson fades ont from the cloud, 

And remember, while sorrow o’ersnrges my heart, 
Hew coldly she sleeps in her shroud. 

I remember bow damp were the lips that I kissed, 
And how marble and chill was the brow, 
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BT JI8SIK STUART. 

“Isn’t she lovely, Hartman?’* | He was a lover, and privileged; consequently, 


“Very,” replied that gentleman, absently, 
his eyes resting on a slight figure floating past 
them in the danoe. 

“So innocent, and happy she looks, you 
wouldn’t imagine, to see her, that she has just 
sent despair into the heart of as fine a fellow 
as ever breathed.” 

“What do you mean, Bond?” said Mr. Hart¬ 
man, fixing his piercing gray eyes on the face 
of his companion. “Whom has she refused?” 

“It isn’t generally known,” said Mr. Bond, 
in undertone; “but report says she has been 
privately engaged to young Lee, for some 
months; and I saw him yesterday sail in the 
California steamer, looking as though he had 
lost his last friend;” and Mr. Bond passed on, 
leaving Mr. Hartman to his reflections, which, 
if his face was any sign, were not very de¬ 
lightful. 

Louise Graham, the Bubject of these remarks, 
had promised her hand, in marriage, to Dudley 
Hartman, just three days before, and until this 
moment he had considered himself a fortunate 
and happy man. But the monster Jealousy en¬ 
tered his heart, and held full possession of him, 
as he stood there, dark and frowning, watching 
her and listening to the suggestion of the fiend. 

Why had she not told him of this engagement? 
Why had she broken it off after consenting to 
be his? He could see but one solution of the 
mystery. She accepted him because he was a 
better match in the world’s eye—he had more 
money and a larger establishment; and she, 
whom he blindly fancied so pure, so perfect, 
was, after all, only a calculating flirt, refusing 
one whom she loved for another who was more 
wealthy. 

He remembered, with a pang, that she ap¬ 
peared sad last evening, and he saw traces of 
tears: of course it was regret; and the proud, 
but miserable man resolved not to sleep until 
he had made her confess the truth. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, he looked 
around for her. She had stopped dancing, and 
stood by her mother in a distant part of the 
room. A soft blush mantled her cheek as he 
approached, which was succeeded by a look of 
surprise when she saw the dark frown on his 
face. 
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\ when he offered his arm, without a word, she 
i: took it quietly and walked where he led. Several 
> times they passed round with the gay throng: 
ij he still silent; and she half-frightened at this 
!; new mood of her before attentive lover. 

\ At lost he drew her into a quiet library, and 
\ seating her on a sofa where the light fell full 01 
$ her face, he spoke abruptly, 

\ “Louise, did you know that Mr. Lee sailed 
^ for California yesterday?” A burning blush 
J dyed her face and neck, partly at his manner 
| of speaking, and partly because she had refused 
^ Mr. Lee yesterday morning, 
i She had not become accustomed to her lover 
\ yet; it was strange to her to have him speak as if 
$ he owned her, and had a right to insist upon her 
s telling anything he ohose to demand. Hitherto 
\ he had been very tender and kind; but this vu 
$ a new air, and she saw that something had hap- 
I pened to him. She was frightened and dis- 
v tressed—she answered timidly, 
i “Yes, I knew. He told me he was going.” 

I “Yo’i sent him, Louise?” ho demand d, in a 
$ low, but determined tone. “It was because you 
^ would not marry him!” 

“He said so,” she murmured, pulling ths 
\ flowers of her bouquet to pieces. 

$ “Why did you not tell me? I have a right 
\ to know.” 

| “I did not like to,” came hesitatingly. 

5; “Miss Graham, you love that man!” 

\ She turned deadly pale and faltered, “Why, 

\ Mr. Hartman, am I not—did I not promise-" 

(“Yes,” he interrupted, impetuously, “yoe 
are engaged to marry me—you promised to be 
my wife—but your heart was not in it, your 
face now shows it—this is not the hne of inne- 
>cent love!” 

j: What could she say? She saw that he wan 
5 under the influence of some spirit of evil, and 
5 nothing but proofs would satisfy him; and she 
•j was diffident, she could not speak with those 
s cold, searching eyes on her. 

$ She managed to falter out, 

^ “ To-morrow, if you will come, I will tell you 

$ all about it.” 

^ Without a word he rose, conducted her to her 
\ mother, and, bowing coldly, passed away. 

5 “ I guess he’s settled,” muttered Walter Bond, 
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who had watched all this. “I wonder if he^ 
really had offered himself. No matter, with $ 
his pride and jealousy he won’t styp to investi- ij 
gate. One more chance, divine Lou, I’m the $ 
only man who is worthy of you.” < 

The long, miserable night dragged wearily ^ 
on, and Louise rose at an early hour from her £ 
sleepless couch. - i 

She robed herself in a dress he liked, and ^ 
tried to beguile the tedious hours by wonder- ^ 
ing, for the hundredth time, what caused him \ 
to fancy that she loved Mr. Lee, and how she | 
should manage to tell him the simple truth that $ 
she had refused Mr. Lee. $ 

She thought it was not quite right to tell i 
such things—she thought it must be bad enough 5 
to be refused, without having one’s misery re- ^ 
ported to a successful rival; but anything was $ 
preferable to the terrible mistake Mr. Hartman $ 
had fallen into. $ 

The night was spent by Dudley Hartman in \ 
writing letters, packing trunks, and making; 
preparations for a long journey, bitterly cursing £ 
the fatal hour he first saw Miss Graham, and i 
railing at all womankind after the manner of; 
most men under the circumstances. \ 

When the long day was actually gone—when \ 
evening too passed wearily without the appear- $ 
ance of her lover, Louise Graham retired to her i 
room, with the certainty that he would not seek j 
explanation, that he had left her without a word. ^ 
Dropping on her knees by her bed, she covered ; 
her face and suffered it out alone. When she ^ 
rose, oalm and pale, the first bitterness was s 
over. \ 

“Lou,” said her father, the next morning, as < 
he read his paper, “what is this? I see Hart- \ 
man’s name among the passengers in the Ara- \ 
bia.” ^ 

Louise suppressed a cry, and replied quietly, s 
“It means that he is gone, and it is nothing \ 
to us.” \ 

Ho looked up in surprise. < 

“But, Lou, did you send him?” | 

“No, father. He heard something about Mr. I 
Lee and was jealous.” $ 

“The rascal! I’ll make him answer for this!” $ 
“Not If you lovo me, father. No one knows— \ 
let it drop, it will be better.” \ 

“And you?” ^ 

“I shall live,” with a smile, meant to be very | 
reassuring, but which was a faint one after all. \ 
She bore it bravely. Few knew of the en- $ 
gagement, and all supposed she was indifferlht 
to him, except her father, who loved her more 
than any earthly thing. He saw the face grow 
thin and pale—he notioed the subdued voice—} 
Vol. XL.—13 


the quiet manner—the unsteady lip. He per¬ 
ceived the sadness in her soft, dark eyes. He 
grieved for his darling, but could offer no con¬ 
solation. 

“It was a sweet dream,” she murmured, one 
evening, sitting in a low chair, looking into the 
bright ccal fire in her little grate, “too bright, 
it seems, for earth; the first cold suspicion dis¬ 
pelled it like a morning mist before the sun. It 
is hard to believe that he whom I thought so 
noble—so much above other men—could be dis¬ 
turbed by petty jealousy, and leave me so dis¬ 
honorably—me, whom he professed to love, who 
had consented to be his wife!” 

She raised her head proudly. 

“ I shall not give way to weak regrets—I have 
lost my respect for him—I shall soon cease to 
care for him. 

“If I could only occupy myself—if I could 
only do something that would keep me so busy 
that I could not brood over this—if I could only 
have some change, I should soon be entirely well 
of this weakness.” 

Spring opened gloomy. There was a great 
crash in the commercial world. Business men 
stood aghast to see old established houses fall, 
one after another, as though they were things 
of a day. One evening, Mr. Graham came home 
much earlier than usual. Louise heard him walk 
heavily through the hall, enter the library and 
close the door.' When she went in, not long 
after, she was frightened to see him leaning 
over the table with his face covered. She went 
up to him hastily. 

“Father, what is the matter? Are you sick? 
Shall I send for the doctor?” 

“No. I am not sick, Lou.” 

“ What is it then, father—trouble? Tell me!” 

He turned ^toward her a face so whito and 
haggard that she was seriously alarmed. 

“Dear father, do tell mo.” 

“You are brave, Lou, you can bear a shock. 
Perhaps I had better tell you first; you can bear 

it better than-. My God! that I should live 

to be the bearer of such tidings to them!” Ho 
walked the room furiously. Louise, overcome 
by a foreboding of some dreadful event, sank 
into a chair, and followed him with earnest eyes. 

He stopped suddenly before her. 

“My daughter, something terrible has hap¬ 
pened. I have been in trouble—business trou¬ 
ble—for some days, and at last the crash has 
come. I—we are ruined!” 

Louise breathed free. 

“Is that all, father?” 

“All! You little dream what that is!—you, 
who have never known a want, cannot conceive 
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the terrors of poverty—you, just coining into $ “Sure, Miss, it isn’t for the likes of you to 
society, my pet, my idol! Oh! it is too cruel!” \ learn to cook!” 

He sank on the sofa. Louise went up to him j “Yes, I am going to learn.” And she begin 
and put her arms round him. He drew her on to \ to put up her sleeves, 
his knee, and, stroking back the curls, kissed j “Och! not with that illigant dress!” 
her brow tenderly. She spoke softly, j “Sure enough,” said Louise, with a smile; 

“I know, dear father, that you have shielded \ “it isn’t very suitable; but I have no others, 
me from all rough breezes; but it is time for me l Mary will lend me one of her long aprons.” 
to take my part in life; besides,” her voice sank \ She was soon equipped. Turning btck her 
almost to a whisper, “you know I have not been < dress, she tied on the long apron; then the 
very happy, lately. I have often thought that l pinned her wide sleeves to her shoulders, baring 
if I could do something I should be better; I j her round, white arms, and looking as if the 
can—if we are poor—I can work off all linger- ^ had wings. Bridget laughed, 
ing regrets. Father,” she fondly stroked the ij “Much work you’ll do, with those arms and 
silver-sprinkled hair with her soft hands —\ hands! Ah! Miss Graham, you’re a funny 
“father, I shall be much happier to be of use. j lady!” 

I am young and strong; if I had a chance you $ Greatly to her astonishment, however, Louise 
don’t know how much I could do.” He clasped j insisted upon learning her to make bread, that 
her in his arms. \ morning; and her surprise knew no bounds 

“I know, little pet, that you are a comfort \ when Miss Graham came into the kitchen, erery 
and a treasure, worth a hundred times that I $ morning, prepared for work—and such a willing, 
have lost.” ^ such an atnbitious pupil never gladdened the 

The door slowly unclosed, and Mrs. Graham s heart of happy teacher, 
entered, brilliant in silks and laces, and spark- $ Thus passed one week, while Mr. Grain® 
ling with jewels. Mr. Graham groaned. Louise \ settled up his business, and Mrs. Graham lay 
rose. j weakly on her bed, weeping and mourning orer 

“Mamma, you’re not going out to-night, are l her hard fate. Then, one morning, the servant* 
you?” $ were quietly paid and dismissed, ths hows 

“Yes, I am; and you’ll be sorry you did not, | closed, and the key delivered over—and the 
for it will be brilliant, the affair of the season.” ^ Graham family took the western train of can. 

Louise hesitated, looked at her father, and s It is not my purpose to follow them in their 
finally spoke, l emigration, to tell of the helplessness and re- 

“Father has something to tell you;” adding ^ pining of Mrs. Graham, or the cheerful conteit 
in undertone to him, “it would not look well $ of Louise. Nor shall I dwell on the weary, 
for her to be seen there.” $ careworn husband and father, who felt thatbt 

“You are right,” he sighed. ^ was taking his loved ones into ths wilderness. 

In a few words, Mrs. Graham was made ac- ij It would be too tiresome to accompany the® 
quainted with the calamity. ij in their career; to tell the difficulties tbatroM 

Being of the fine lady order—too fine for com- ^ in their path; to relate Louise’s troubles in 
mon life—with nerves too delicate for anything \ learning to keep house without any help, to 
so vulgar as facts, she showered a torrent of \ wash and iron, bake and broil; to recount how 
reproaches on the bowed head of her husband; ? helpless a burden Mrs. Graham became, giring 
and then recollecting what was proper for her, > herself up to dreams of past greatness, and 
on the occasion, she shrieked and went into > never offering to assist her daughter, who vis 
hysterics, quite to the relief of her daughter, | the life and soul of the house, inspiring and 
who placed her in the hands of her maid, and $ comforting her father, and ministering to the 
returned to comfort her stricken father. ? numerous wants of her mother. 

Louise woke up almost happy the next morn- } One cool evening in summer, when doors and 
ing; she felt as though a new spirit had been ^ windows were all thrown open to admit the 
infused into her. With her usual promptness, i; fresh night breeze, Louise Graham sat by the 
she began immediately what she had already \ single lamp in their little parlor engaged ii 
decided upon. jsewing. 

Walking into the kitchen, she astonished the $ They had been settled about a year. Mr. 
cook by saying, \ Grfiham was just beginning to do well in boil- 

“Bridget, I want you to teach me to do plain \ ness, and Louise had now a small maiden to 
cooking, bake bread and pies, and cook meat i assist in the family work, 
and vegetables.” \ She looked very lovely, as she sat there, 
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bending over her sewing. Her dress, though of JI met him and found out my mistake. I hastened 
inexpensive material, and plainly made, was a $ home to implore you to take me back/’ 
pretty, cool, blue color, and floated full and soft $ He tried to enclose her in his arms; but she 
around her. Her luxuriant hair, that used to | drew back, a little haughtily, 
fall in curls, was braided rohnd her fine head. $ “You have no right, Mr. Hartman; you for- 
She had lost the pale, delicate look which she ^ feited all claim on me, when you left me in such 
brought from her old home; instead, a soft, s a manner.” 

healthy bloom added to her beauty. New $ “ I know I have no right,” he said, warmly, 

depths of thought lay in her dark brown eyes $ “I beg you, now, to’restore my claim—to give 
—content, happiness beamed from every fea- \ me a right.” 

ture. $ “You forget my altered circumstances: I am 

She was humming a low tune as she worked, J; poor—I am obliged to work, every day. How 
when, suddenly looking up, she saw, standing $ would your aristocratic self relish seeing me in 
in the open door, Dudley Hartman. $ a calico dress, with my sleeves rolled up, and 

Old memories rushed over her, and, for a s my hands in the wash-tub?” 
moment, her face was crimson; but, quickly $ “Let me take you away from such ncces- 
recovering herself, she rose to greet him with l sity.” 

all the dignity and grace of*olden times. £ “I have a father,” she said, proudly, “for 

He clasped her hands eagerly, but could not i whom it is my pleasure to work—for whose sake 
speak. She presented him to her mother, who, ^ I glory in my strength to do such ‘drudgery.’ ” 
after a few moments’ conversation, escaped to \ “But do you not care for me, Loui? Don’t 
her room. 5 you love me?” 

“Louise!” he exclaimed, as soon as they \ “Not a bit!” 
were alone; “you have grown beautiful since \ “Loui! do you mean that?” 

I saw you!” ij “ I do. This year has taught me many things; 

“Have I?” she said, quietly, resuming her j among them—that what love I once felt is en- 
sewingi “Working doeB not generally develop ^ tirely gone.” 

beauty.’* $ This was something he had not anticipated. 

“Working! Have you worked?” ^ He had expected that, after a year’s absence, 

“Daily, for a year.” ^ she would readily forgive, and take him back; 

“Sewing, I suppose, and such things?” lb* 8 cool, evidently sincere rejection was 

“No, sir, genuine work: cooking, baking, j unexpected. He could not lose her so; in great 
washing dishes, and so on to the end of the £ agitation he went on. 

domestic chapter,” she said, a little proudly, as { “It is because you thought me cold. You 
she remembered his fastidiousness. ^ loved me once—you will again. Do not cast 

He looked pained. * me off utterly, and without hope; let me try to 

“ This I have also to add to my self-reproaches. $ win your love again.” 

Loui, you know what I have come for?” $ She rose in dignity. 

She looked up—a clear, steady look. $ “Mr. Hartman, this has been long enough. 

“No, sir.” $ I tell you plainly, honestly, that you forfeited 

“Loui, what do you think of me? Do you s all the respect—yes, and love,” she added, in a 
hate and despise me?” $ low tone, “that, I confess, I did feel, when you 

“Really, Mr. Hartman, I have been so busy $ left me in such an unworthy manner, 
this year, that I have had no time to think any- s “My heart is utterly free from any attach- 
thing of you.” $ ment to you. I will forgive, if you wish, and 

He drew his chair nearer to her and con- $ regard you as a friend; but I oan never love 
tinued, in a low, passionate tone, s you again!” 

“Loui, my peerless beauty, I have come to $ He was beginning, vehemently; but she inter- 
confess my folly, to tell you that I love you ^ rupted. 

better than ever! I have come to take you from J “It is worse than useless, Mr. Hartman; I 
your drudgery, and place you where you be- $ have told you only the truth. If you are a 
long.” < gentleman, you will regard that as final.” 

She looked up in astonishment, to hear him \ While Mr. Hartman was with Louise, Mrs. 
speak so positively. \ Graham’s imagination had reveled in dreams of 

“You must forgive my madness; for I was $ fashionable delights, and a return to town. She 
mad, Loui. I was told that you broke off an ^ had settled the number of dresses she would 
engagement with Mr. Lee, to accept me. Abroad * need; for, of eourse, Mr. Hartman would invite 
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her to make his house her home. And she had 
nearly mad^e up her mind regarding the bridal 
robes t when she saw her husband approaching 
the house. 

With a toss of the head at her present narrow 
quarters, she entered the little parlor, just as 
Mr. Graham came in at (he other door. To her 
surprise, Mr. Hartman was gone, and Louise 
sat by the table, reading. 

“Well, Lou, when is it to be?” she said, gaily. 

“What, mother?” 

“When shall I order your dress from town?” 

“Never, mamma.” 

“Oh! you affect simplicity. Well, will you 
have that pretty white muslin in the store?” 

“What does all this mean?” said Mr. Graham, 
in a puzzled way. 

“It means,” said Mrs. Graham, bursting with 
the secret; “it means that eur demure daughter 
here prefers New York, after all, to this horrid 
desert, and intends to return there before long.” 

Louise went to her father, seated herself on 
his knee, and put her arms round his neck. 

“It means, father, simply this—that Mr. 
Hartman came here to-night, expecting to find 
the Lou he left.” 

“And what did he find, daughter?” 

“He found himself mistaken,” she replied, in 
low tone. Her father enclosed her in his arms. 

“Brave girl! You’re worth a dozen such 
fellows as he.” 

“Did you refuse him?” almost shrieked her 
mother. 

“I did, mamma.” 

“Miss Graham, there's two gentlemen in the 
parlor wants to see you.” 

Louise was bending over the stove, preparing 
something for dinner, which, in that simple 
town, took place at twelve o’clock. 

“Very well, Jane. Can you attend to this 
dish ? I wouldn’t have it burn on any account.” 

“Yes’m, I’ll remember.” 

Louise removed her long apron—revealing a 
neat dress of dark calico, finished, at the neck, 
with a fresh, white linen collar—and passed into 
the cottage parlor. 

A gentleman rose to greet her. With a slight 
blush—at the memory of their last interview— 
Louise spoke to Mr. Bond, who introduced Mr. 
Browning. She received them as proudly, and 
with as much grace, as though the small cottage 
had been a palace, and her calico robe the 
richest satin. 

Mr. Bond came from New York in the ex¬ 
pectation of finding her so much humbled by 
her cottage life, that she would accept the offer 
she had refused a year before; and he was 


; mortified to see her looking even better than 
[ when she left town—more contented and happy, 
t in better health, more lovely. 

! His hopes died out as he witnessed the dignity 
j with which she entertained them—the ease with 
; which she adapted herself to her altered style 
: of life. 

| Paul Browning, who had accompanied Mr. 
j Bond merely to pass away the morning in a 
i dull village, was a stranger to Louise, although 
\ a New Yorker, and the son of one of her father's 
; friends. 

g An honest, outspoken boy, he had early co»- 
\ ceived a disgust for society as he found it in his 
; mother’s drawing-room. With a boy’s positive 
i manner he declared his opinion, that all society 
j was a humbug, and all ladies were heartless 
i flirts. After his graduation he passed a year or 
l two in Europe, and, upon his return, made him- 
\ self what he called a “den,” in an upper room 
\ in his mother’s house. Here he read, wrote, 
: and smoked, surrounding himself with artists, 
\ authors, and other genial people out of the pole 
: of fashion. 

g Steadily resisting all efforts to get him into 
| society, he was finally set down, by his family 
; and friends, as a confirmed old bachelor, before 
! he was thirty years of age. 

; With congenial friends he was a warm-hearted, 
j intelligent, cultivated companion; with opposing 
\ temperaments he was reserved and cold. 

; While they remained, unconscious of intruding 
; on the dinner hour, Mr. Graham came in. He 
\ was delighted to see them, and urged them to 
• cordially to remain, that, upon the invitation 
> being seconded by Louise, they consented to 
; do so. 

Now, this little cottage boasted of few rooms; 

\ and the room christened—by courtesy—the par* 
j lor, was in fact sitting-room, dining-room, tea- 
i room, and all in one. When it was decided that 
\ they would Tcmain, Louise quietly rose, drew 
; out the table, and, with perfect ease and dignity, 

: proceeded to cover it with a snowy cloth, anil 
| place the dishes thereon. 

Mr. Browning was apparently absorbed in 
: earnest conversation with Mr. Graham, and 
| Mr. Bond sat liko one in a dream—be could 
: not lake his eyes from Louise. To see the beau- 
; tiful, imperial maiden actually setting the table 
| for their regular dinner, was the ninth wonder 
: of the world to this fashionable gentleman. He 
: had never imagined her reduced to such a ne- 
| cessity, and—stranger than all—to haTe her, all 
j the time, carry on an easy, laughing conversa- 
: tion with him, as though unconscious of any 
! singularity in the act. He was dumb. Louise's 
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eyes danced with amusement, as she saw and < “I hardly dare ask you the next question; 
enjoyed his amazement. s it is so much to me, I dread to lose the last hope. 

When the plain dinner was ready to be served, s Do you-” He hesitated and was much moved, 

Louise went to her mother and urged her to go < “oh, Louise! do you still love him?” 
into the room; but she was shocked and horri- s “No!” 

tied at the idea of seeing any old friends in this $ “Bless you for that word!”* He took her 
humble style, and utterly refused to “make a $ hand softly in his. “One more question. Do 
spectacle of herself for their amusement.” s you—can you love me?” 

Accordingly, Louise assisted to get the meal $ She did not reply; but he gathered abundant 
on, and then took her seat at the head of the $ hope from the fluttering color, the downcast 
table, and presided as gracefully as though it v eyes, the unsuccessful attempt to speak. Drop- 
had been an elegant repast. And one, at leas.t, S ping on a low seat by her side, where he could 
of the guests thought he had never enjoyed a $ look into her drooping face, he went on ten- 
pleasanter meal. I derly, 

A month rolled away, and it was the quiet; “Tell me, Loui, is it life or death? Don’t 
hour of eventide at the cottage. $ keep me in suspense—pronounce my sentence!” 

A cheerful wood fire illumined the room, and $ “But I haven’t told you all,” she said, shyly, 
threw its dancing light over Louise sitting mo- ; not meeting his eyes; “I was deserted!” 
tionless near. The blaze or something else gave ^ His eyes flashed. “Who is the villain? I 
a soft flush to her face, making her look very 1 trill shoot him!” 
lovely. $ “Nay, I haven’t done yet.” 

Her soft-tinted merino dress harmonized with $ “Go on.” 
the subdued expression of her tremulous coun- s “I was only engaged three days.” 
tenance, and fell in full and graceful folds ; “Good! You haven’t told me who yet.” 
around her. $ “I do not mean to.” 

There were no lamps; an hour before, when \ “Why?” 
she rose to get them, a hand had gently de“For fear of accidents!” 
tained her, and quietly replaced her in her; “Is it his life or mine you care for?” 
chair, and a voice tremulous with emotion had \ A moment’s hesitation, then a little fluttering, 
whispered, j “Yours.” 

“The firelight is so pleasant, Miss Graham, $ “Mine!” Joyfully kissing the little trembling 
and I want to tell you something.” The tone \ hand he held. “Then you do care a little for 
of his deep voice brought a strange flutter into \ me?” 

her heart, which increased as Paul Browning^ “Mr. Browning, you have only known me a 
earnestly poured forth his love—told how he 5 month—you know nothing about me—you would 

had been utterly unable to leave her since the j regret some day.” 

happy day that brought* him to that cottage,^ “Regret, Loui! If I love you better than all 
and that his life's happiness rested upon her $ the world here, with these homely surround- 
decision. ; ings, under all these disadvantages, shall I re- 

She hesitated, and he repeated passionately \ gret when I see you in the sphere you are fitted 
that he loved her, and implored her to speak to $ to adorn ?—when you have promised that you 
him. $ love me by becoming my wife?” 

Mastering her agitation, she finally spoke in s “Shall I finish that story, Mr. Browning?” 

low tone, n “Do. Let’s have it out.” 

“I shall tell you one thing in the post which $ “He came here a few weeks ago.” 
will mAke a difference to you, I think. You arc $ Mr. Browning started. “What for?” 
fastidious—you will not like to hear that I have $ “To fulfill his engagement!” 
been—engaged!” 5 “And you?” 

“Engaged! My God! When?” j “I discovered that I was perfectly indifferent 

“Last year.” \ to him.” 

“And you loved?” in low, eager tone. \ Mr. Browning rose. “Now, Loui, I claim 

A burning blush covered her face as she re- s you for mine—you will not tell me so—but I 
plied, softly, “I did!” 1 shall take you.” And he suited the action to 

Mr. Browning sprang to his feet and walked j the word, drawing her into his arms and press- 
the room impetuously a'few moments; then, re- < ing a warm kiss On her lips—“and I shall not 
turning his seat, he looked earnestly into her \ let you go, darling, till you tell me when you 
•yes. f will be my wife—and I am in no particular 
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hurry—you may take as long as you please.” $ 
After a little silence, while he pressed her close $ 
to his heart, he went on softly, “Now, my little * 
Lou, are you going to tell me who was the £ 
villain who treated you so?” £ 

“Will you be good, and not expose the life of $ 
my—my Paul?” $ 

A great softness came into his eyes, and his ^ 
voice trembled with emotion as he replied, “Do $ 
you care for the life, that, since I have known $ 
you, has appeared to me so aimless and mis- $ 
spent? Do you, Luly?” s 

“I do more than anything else.” $ 

He kissed her passionately. “You have made | 
me very happy, dearest. 1 shall try to make s 
my life more worthy of you in the future.” $ 
, Another silence, broken at last by her attempt < 
to get away from his detaining arms, but he <; 
. held her tight. i* 

“Nay, little one, you have not said yet when \ 
you will be mine.” $ 

“ I can’t leave papa yet.” * 

“Are you so indispensable to ‘papa?’ ” \ 

“Indeed 1 am. He can’t get along without 
me.” 

“Neither can I. He don’t love you half So 
well as I do.” 

“Oh! he has loved me so long, of course he 
does.” $ 

“And you don’t love him as well as you do $ 
me?” ij 

No reply. $ 

“Do you, Luly?” trying to look into her ^ 

dewy eyes. She hesitated, and her voice trem- £ 

bled as she began, $ 

“He loves me so, I ought-” { 

“You ought to love your husband, darling, J 
better than all the world,” in a voice full of s 
emotion. * ij 

“Oh, don’t! I haven’t any!” she whispered, ^ 
flushing all over. \ 

“But I mean you shall have as soon as pos- $ 
sible. When shall it be?” $ 

“I can’t leave father now,” she said, seri- $ 
ously. “ Mother is so—don’t sympathize with $ 
him—and he is just beginning to get along; $ 
besides, I can’t get a girl who can supply my £ 
place.” * 

“Of course you can’t; there isn’t one in the * 
world.” \ 

“In the housekeeping, I mean.” $ 

“You can send one from New York—one ef $ 
your old ones.” ji 

“But-” $ 

“Don’t raise any more objections, darling. $ 
You have given me a daim on you stronger $ 
than any other in the world.” S 


“But you are going to be good, and not in¬ 
sist.” 

“I don’t know, I am very much in favor of 
having my own way in this—I am very obsti¬ 
nate, Lou, you’ll have your hands full to make 
me go straight, little wife. Ain’t you sorry you 
undertook the job?” 

“No. Tell life how to manage you.” 

“Well, you must look soft, and loving, and 
winning, as you do now. If you say, ‘you 
shall’ and ‘you must,’ I am ice and steel imme¬ 
diately.” 

' Louise put her arm softly around his neck, 
and looked in his face smilingly. 

“Well then—please, Paul—you must be good 
and patient for a year, and then-” 

“A year!—a century! Indeed I shall not bt 
coaxed into any such arrangement; though 1 like 
to be coaxed,” he added, with laughing eyes. 

“Not if I wish it very much?” 

“You can’t be so cruel as to wish it, dearest; 
only think! how can I live a year without jou?” 

“But we must not think only of ourselves.” 

“Luly, shall we leave it to ‘papa?* ” 

“No. Papa will deny himself anything to 
make me happy; you must wait, anyway, till 
next fall!” 

“Eight horrid, long months! ; Oh, Luly! I 
did not think you could be so cruel!” 

“There's one thing I want you to know,” said 
Lou, after a long silence, during which eack 
had been striving to measure their new happi¬ 
ness. 

“What, Lou?” 

“That I never liked any one else so mack;” 
she broke down in utter confusion. He stooped 
over her and looked into her eyes. 

“Do you mean that you did not love kirn, 
whose name you will not tell, as well as you ds 
me?” 

“Not half so well. It was nothing—it wis 
childish compared-” She stopped a mo¬ 

ment, then went on, “his name is Mr. Hart¬ 
man.” 

“What! Dudley Hartman?” 

She nodded. 

“He is a powerful rival, Lou. Are you sure 
you haven’t any lingering, little bit of lore for 
him that I need to be uneasy about?” He looked 
troubled; she clasped his hand in both hers, and 
said earnestly, 

“Don’t ever think of it, Paul; I never, Bern 
loved him as I do somebody else.” He encloeed 
her again in his arms, and strong em otions kept 
them silent. 

The door opened, and Mr. Graham entered. 

“Good evening, Mr. Browning. Ah, daughter. 
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how pleasant your firelight is!” and he sat down 
by it looking a little anxiously at his daughter, 
who seated herself on the sofa, a little out of 
the light. After a vain effort to steady his voice, 
Mr. Browning bpoke abruptly, 

“Mr. Graham, when may I haYe my wife?” 
Mr. Graham did not speak for a moment; and 
Lou stole softly behind him and put her arm 3 
close round his neck, resting her oheek on j 
his gray head. He drew her round on to his | 
knee. ; 

“Do you want to go away from your old \ 
father, Lou?” j 

“No, papa!” 

“Daughter, do you lore him? Do you wish 
to be his wife?” j 

The answer came low and trembling, i 

“Yes.” Her face was buried in his bosom, j 
and she did not see her father reach out his j 
hand to Mr. Browning, who clasped it fervently : 
in his. 1 

“ If I must give her up, my boy, I’m glad it j 

Is to you; be worthy of her, she is the best-” 

He stopped abruptly, and Paul spoke earnestly, j 
“It shall be the effort of my life to be so.” \ 


It was an evening reception at Mrs. B-’s, 

two gentlemen stood looking at one approaching 
them, whose snowy robe floated round her like 
a white cloud—whose deep brown eyes were ra¬ 
diant with happiness—whose long, beautiful 
hair fell in curling masses over her fair shoul¬ 
ders—and whose head was crowned with a deli¬ 
cate wreath of bursting orange buds. 

“She is more beautiful than ever, isn’t she, 
Hartman?” said one. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Hartman, “she is won¬ 
derfully altered; “I don’t wonder her husband 
looks so happy.” 

“Oh! Browning’s madly in lore with his 
bride; he don’t give any of the rest of us a 
chance at her heart.” 

“Report says that Mr. Bond tried all his 
chances long ago,” said Mr. Hartman, coldly. 

“By George!” said that gentleman, “he did 
not try as hard as another fellow I knew of, 
who even followed her out to that country desert 
to be refused.” 

The color deepened on Mr. Hartman’s face: 
but he made no reply. 

And Louise Browning passed on. 
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Lirm Maud, with your golden hair. 

The half of my wealth I’d giro 
For the ownership of your beauty rare, 
And your lunocent life to live; 

And the other half for the lore you keep. 

Say, Mand, will you change to-day ? 
Will you take the bitter toars I weep, 
And the gold I would cast away. 

And let me lire In your cottage home, 
And you In my palace grand? 

(Ah, me! the life you would lead alone, 
Though with servants to command!) 


And your peasant lorer, my simple maid, 
He’s naught but a country clown; 

Yet, Mand, I would barter my lore for yours, 
Though his hands are hard and brown. 

He's manly, honest, and noble too, 

IIi« smile it Is frank and warm; 

He is kind and tender with lore for yon, 

And strong Is his bold right arm. 

Prince William’s hand it Is pledged to me, 
His heart it is oold as stone; 

Ah 1 better a penniless life and floe, 

Than fetters upon a throne 1 
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BiAtmrtn. dayl 5 

With Its soft sunshine flowing from abore, | 

Starring the earth with blessings thick and close \ 
As kisses on the brows of those we lore, $ 

Or red-lipped petals in the new-born rose; | 

Beantifbl day 1 \ 

Beautiful dayl j 

Twould seem as It had flown out of Hcaren, \ 

It is so pur* and flree of worldly strife, * 


It soothes us like a leaf of beauty rlren 
From the green branches of the tree of life; 
Beantifbl day! 

Beantlfal dayl 

Whose quiet pulses softly thrill and beat 
In harmony with Nature's choral hymn; 

To live it is like sitting at God's feet. 

Listening unto the song of seraphim; 
Beautiful day I 
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IT MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

CONTINUED FROM PAOI 140. 

CHAPTER XI. J What’s the matter? Ain’t you a fool good and 

The pain of my thoughts hunted me out of n strong? Mercy! how you look — how your teeth 
all society. I crept away into the woods, the $ do chatter! Now, speak out and let’s know if 
next day, wondering what I should do, how it ^ you really are alive!” cried the kind-hearted 
was my duty to act. I could not bear to see s creature, attempting to shake the wet from my 
any of the family. No charge had been made, 5 shawl, but, finding that hopeless, wringing it 
no suspicion cast on Mrs. Dennison; but it < between both hands like a washerwoman, 
seemed to me that every member of the family 5 “I’ve been with her all day; haven’t left her 
must read my thoughts and condemn me for $ one minute alone—not even with him. When 
them. I felt broken down and driven forth by \ he came I planted myself by the bed, and there 
this woman. \ I stood like a monument. She kept asking for 

I did not remember or caro for the hours of \ you.” 
breakfast or dinner; excitement had drawn all \ “For me?” I faltered, smitten with coin¬ 
thoughts of food from my mind. This increased 5 punction. “I did not think of that.” 
my languor and made me more helpless still. ^ “You’ve given up thinking of anything, Tin 
Why had this beautiful woman come to torment \ afraid,” said Lottie, shivering. “It wasn’t just 
me? What had I done to be thus virtually j the thing to run off and leave me to bear the 
drawn into the fields like a wild animal? I \ brunt of all their looks and questions! Not 
wandered off on the ridge, and sat down on the \ that I answered them—oh! no; but I wanted to 
rock where I had once conversed with Mrs. Den- l get off and have a good cry as well as you.” 
nison. I do not know what time of the day it \ “I am very sorry, Lottie.” 

was; for there was no sun, and the heavens ij “But that was nothing till she asked for you 

were fleecy with black clouds. My head ached J; over and over again; then I’d a given anything 
sadly; but that was nothing to the pain at my «: to have jumped up and after you. Besides, 
heart. $ Miss Jessie was hunting up and down, wonder- 

A storm came up while I sat there; but I was £ ing where you were, and Mr. Lee looked like a 
quito unconscious of it till my clothes were wet s thunder-cloud.” 
through, and I felt all my limbs shivering with $ “Mr. Lee?” 

the cold. I did not think of the consequences; \ “Yes, Mr. Lee! But there you stand, with 

it seemed so natural that I should be beaten $ your teeth going chatter—chatter—chatter- 
down, that I cowered under the fierce rain like $ like a squirrel cracking hickory-nuts. Do come 
a poor flower that grew by me on the rock. \ into the house!” ' 

The sunshine might revive that—would it ever | I followed her, meekly enough; she scolding, 
come to me? ^ and reviling, and petting me all the way as if I 

I remember feeling a mournful companion- $ had been a lapdog out of favor, 
ship with this solitary blossom, and sheltering $ When we reached the house it was late in the 
it with a corner of my wet shawl. It was some $ afternoon. I had eaten nothing that day, and, 
distraction to the thoughts that harassed me to \ still loathing the idea of food, felt its want in 
fancy the pretty thing as wretched as myself. \ all my frame. 

Still I sat upon the rock, and still the rain beat \ “Go up to your chamber, quick,” said Lottie, 
down upon me. At last I heard Lottie’s voice \ hurrying me through the hall. “Babylon is in 
through the drifting storm, calling for me in an $ the drawing-room, and I wouldn’t have her see 
anxious tone. j you looking so like a drownded hen for nothing. 

I arose and stood up, trembling from head to \ Wouldn’t it tickle her?” 
foot—the wet had chilled the very heart in my i This speech aroused me a little, and I struggled 
bosom. 5 up the stairs and entered my room. Lottie 

“Why, what is this? Where have you been? \ followed me to the door, said something very 
214 
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peremptory about changing my clothes, and 
went away. 

What possessed me I do not know; I re¬ 
member flinging off my wet shawl and shudder¬ 
ing, with a sense of extreme coldness, as it fell 
with a flash on the carpet; I remember, also, 
feeling bow necessary it was that I should ex¬ 
change my clothes for dry ones. But as I went 
toward the toilet, a letter lying upon it drew my 
attention from everything else. I had not the 
courage to touch it—a reptile coiled there could 
not have disturbed me more. So I stood look¬ 
ing at it in the dreary wetness of my garments, 
knowing what it meant, and dreading it. I took 
the letter up at last. It was thick and heavy; 
my heart sunk beneath its weight, my limbs 
trembled so violently, that I was obliged to sit 
down on the bed. 

I broke the envelope. A fold of bank-notes 
fell into my lap, and a check, signed by Mr. Lee, 
with a leaf of note-paper on which there was 
writing, fluttered after them. I could not read 
the note—the whole room swam around me—a 
faint sickness crept to my vitals. Nothing but 
darkness surrounded me; into this I sank, help¬ 
lessly, and lay in its somber depths for weeks. 
I asked if it was late, if I had overslept myself. 
It was Lottie to whom I spoke. She bent her 
face to mine; she looked into my eyes with a 
fervor of gladness in hers that made my nerves 
shrink. She caught up both my hands and 
kissed them; then burst out crying, and ran 
into the hall crying out, 

“Miss Jessie, oh! Miss Jessie!” 

My darling came, looking pale and harassed; 
but for the moment her face lighted up, and she 
came in eager and breathless. 

“Yon are better, dear aunt Mattie? Say that 
you know me.” 

“Know you, my darling?” 

I tried to say this, and felt very helpless when 
my voice died away in a strange whisper; but a 
glow was on my face, and I know that my lips 
smiled, though they could not speak. 

“You know me!” she cried, joyously. “Oh! 
Lottie, it is true she knows us—she will get 
well!” 

Had I been ill? Was that the reason I felt so 
like a little child? 

Jessie read this question in my eyes and an¬ 
swered it, kissing my forehead with her cool 
lips. 

“Oh! yes, aunt Mattie, so ill! Out of your 
head, poor soul!” 

Out of my head! The thought troubled me. 
Why, had I anything to conceal? To question 
one’s soul requires strength; for it is a stern 


task. I was very weak, and so put the subject 
asfde wearily. The very sight of Jessie’s face 
had wearied me. 

She sat down on the bed, and then I saw how 
sad and thoughtful she had become! Her very 
lips were pale, and her eyes were shaded by 
their inky lashes, which threw her whole face 
into mourning. Had she suffered so much be¬ 
cause I was ill, or were there other sorrows? 

She held my hand in hers, clasping it tenderly. 
I strove to'return the caress; but my poor fin¬ 
gers only fluttered in hers like the wing9 of a 
birdling when it first sees food. She knew that 
I wanted to return her lovingness, and smiled 
upon me; but oh! how sad her smile was! 
Then I fell off into a quiet sleep. 

The next day I could ask questions. How 
long was it? Four weeks—four weeks, in 
which they had been so anxious! The doctors 
had given me up, but she and Lottie had always 
hoped. It seemed as if I oould not be taken 
from her just when she wanted me so much. 

“And her mother was all well?” 

Mrs. Lee was better, stronger, and more 
cheerful than she had been for weeks before I 
was taken ill. Indeed she had once crept to 
my chamber, and cried over me like a child. 

“Mrs. Lee better, and more cheerful? Then, 
why was Jessie so sad?” 

The dear girl turned away her face and made 
no answer. Her silence cut me to the heart. 

Then I remembered the letter, the bank¬ 
notes, and that check, with a pang, as if some 
one had struck me on the heart. The grief that 
convulsed my face frightened Jessie; she under¬ 
stood it and strove to reassure me. 

“It is all well,” she said; “never think of it 
again.” 

She might as well have asked a wounded man 
to forget the bullet rankling in his flesh. How 
much that man had hurt me, no human being 
could ever tell. 

“Father has been very anxious about you,” 
she said; “I never saw him suffer so much.” 

“What have you done with it?” I inquired. 

She knew that I meant the money and the 
cheok, and answered, gently, 

“ I gave them baok to my father—all except 
the letter, which I burned.” 

“Thank you, dear child.” 

There was silence awhile. I wanted to ask a 
question, but it made me faint. I think she 
would have answered that without waiting for 
words, only that the subject was a pain to her 
as it was agony to mo. 

“Is she here yet?” 

I knew that a whiteness was creeping over 
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my lips as I uttered the words, and 1 felt a < 
thrill of disgust pass over Jessie. $ 

“She is here.*’ j 

The bitter distress in her voice told me all < 


that was in her heart. But it was a subject we $ 
could not speak upon. | 

“I have done everything in my power to send j 
her away; but she will take no slight, no hint, ? 
and I have no right to take deoisive steps while ^ 
my parents both like her so much.” | 

“Both?” I questioned. $ 

“Yes; at least I think so. Mother seems J 
pleased to have her so much in the room.” \ 

“And is she muoh there?” I questioned, \ 
faintly. s 

“Yes, very often, and for hours together.” $ 
“Alone?” I inquired, starting from my pillow $ 
and falling back from weakness. J 

“Seldom—never, I think. Father is generally S 
with them, and Lottie—what a dear, faithful \ 
creature she is!—will never leave the room. If ^ 
they drive her out, she is sure to retreat into 
her own little den and will leave the door iyar.” S; 
“Faithful, good Lottie!” I murmured. | 

Jessie kissed me and said, with mournful ^ 
lovingness, that I must not talk, for I was all \ 
the friend she had to stand by her. She hesi- j 
tated a moment and added, “Except, of course, \ 
my parents.” j 

Obedient to her gentle command, I closed my \ 
eyes; but the anxieties that had taken flight in j 
temporary insanity crowded back upon me, and j 
my poor brain labored fearfully under them. } 
Was I right—knowing what I knew, and S 


brain, Jessie had been sitting motionless on the 
bed, afraid to move lest she might disturb the 
sleep into which she fancied me to have fallen. 
When I opened my eyes, she smiled down npoa 
me. ' 

“You have been a little troubled with dreams, 
I fear,” she said, smoothing the hair back from 
my temples. 

“No, Jessie; I have not been asleep, but 
thinking. Lie down here on my pillow; 1 want 
to tell you something.” 

She laid her beautiful face close to mine. Ia 
a weak voice, and at intervals, I told her every¬ 
thing, but never once mentioning her father 
even remotely. Indeed there was no occasion; 
for I am certain he knew as little as the inno¬ 
cent girl at my side of that wicked night work, 
in which our invalid had sunk so rapidly. 

I never saw horror and dismay exhibit itself 
so forcibly on any countenance as it appeared 
on that lovely face. It touched mine like 
marble. 

“What can we do?—what must we do?” the 
said. “Why did you not tell papa at once?” 

“I had no proof—he would not have believed 
me.” 

“But your word—who ever doubted that?” 

“Her word would have prevailed against 
mine. Oh! Jessie, Jessie, she is a terrible 
woman!” 

“ And my mother—my poor, suffering mother! 
What can her object be? No dovo was mr 
more blameless than poor, dear mamma!” she 
said, with tender pathos. “Was she not con- 


thinking what I thought—to keep anything < tent with what she had done against mo? But 
back from Jessie? I had been so in the habit i I will go at onoe to papa and tell him everything 
of mingling Mrs. Dennison’s acts with those of $ about her.” 


Mr. Lee, that it seemed impossible to separate 1 “No,” I said, trying to hold her with my 

them, or speak of her without condemning him, j feeble hand; “he will not believe you,” 
at least by implication. I could not do this \ “Not believe me, aunt Mattie?” 

with his own child; for it was very doubtful if | “I fear not—Jessie, don’t look so wounded! 

Jessie’s entire and now very evident dislike of | But he would demand your authority, and you 
the woman had not sprung entirely from the \ would, of oourse, give me.” 
course she had taken with Lawrence. By word \ “Not without your permission.” 

or look she had never given a sign of any other | “You would have it; but all might end ia 

thought. $ her triumph over us both. You remember the 

After pondering over these things in my mind, \ letter which came to me, with money, and 
I remembered that, after all, Mr. Lee was not l that check? Ask yourself if it was the verk 
connected with anything I knew, except in my j of Mr. Lee’s own heart.” 
own suspicions; and even then I was not base $ “No, no, I am sure it was not!” 

enough to impute a wrong motive, muoh less a \ “Yet it came on the very next day.” 

wrong act to him. Why should I fear, then, to j “And broke your heart, dear aunt Mattie. I 
speak openly to Jessie? While chained to that \ could not understand it The first lines about 


pillow—as I must be for days to come—who i money fastened themselves upon mo I don't 

could guard Mrs. Lee as well as her own \ know how. I did not think, in my fright, when 

daughter?” J Lottie told me that you were ill, about its 

While these reflections passed through my > being a private letter j still I only read that and 
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carried the money back. What else was in the i 
letter I did not know; bat I burned it to pacify \ 
you.” | 

“ The rest was only a kind dismissal from the 
house, Jessie!” j 

44 A dismissal from the house! You—you?” j 
“Yes. I am only here now on sufferance, 1 ’ 1j 
answered, with feeble bitterness, which ended \ 
in a flood of more feeble tears. ' j 

Jessie was terribly distressed^ but aht made 
gentle efforts at soothing me, and at last I sob- | 
bed myself into quietness like a child with my J 
head resting on her shoulder. \ 

•‘But you shall never go—never while I live,” | 
she said, with her old queenliness of manner. J 
“ I may stand by and see this woman robbing me $ 
when pride forbids me to cry out; but you, my S 
oldest, my best friend! She must not attempt J 
that.” | 

Her eyes sparkled, her beautiful face took a 
positive expression. How I loved her! j 

“But about my poor mother,” she said; } 
“what can we do?” } 

“Wait and watch,” I answered. ] 

She was very thoughtful, and tbs look of die- J 
tress upon her face made my heart ache. S 

“Lottie is honest,” she said. “Now I under- \ 
stand why she would never leave the room even J 
to nurse you. Good girl! she has been more| 
faithful to my mother than her own child; but J 
who could have known this?* ] 

“Be dutiful!” I whispered, for this con- j 
versation had taken away my last remnant of j 
strength. j 

“I will, and watchful; others may doubt this, j 

I believe-” j 

Just then Lottie oame in, and, after closing \ 
the door, Jessie began to question her about the j 
events of that night To my astonishment Lot¬ 
tie looked blankly in her face, and protested 
that she could not understand what we were 
thinking of. Mrs. Lee had fainted, and Miss 
Hyde had been called, of course* and that raised 
a fuss as such things generally did. This was 
all she knew about it. 

Jessie looked at her steadily a moment and 
turned away. 

I was astonished and grieved. What could 
the girl mean? 

After Jessie went out, the creature came up 
to my bed, and, doubling up a fist, shook it in 
my face, thus mocking my indignant weakness. 

“You’re a pretty Miss Hyde to trust a secret 
with, you are! What possessed you to tell that? 
How many cooks do you mean to have in one 
mess of soup? She can’t keep it more than you 
could; and the next thing will be, you and I’ll 


be swept out of this house like a nest of wasps. 
Not that I’d go, but there’d be a tussel such as 
never was seen here before. Of course you’d 
give in, and curl up like a caterpillar and a dry 
leaf; but I’ll never do it while she lives and 
wants me; but that don’t mean that I’m going 
to fly in the fsoe of Providence and give Baby¬ 
lon a chance to turn me out, for it mightn’t be 
convenient for me to get sick—not that I think 
your sickness isn’t the genuine article, mind; I 
know it is more shame to ’em, but I’m bound to 
be on hand with a sharp eye and dose tongue. 
Trust Miss Jessie indeed! Well, crasy folks will 
be crasy folks, anyway you can fix it.” 

I was so weary that all this scarcely made an 
impression oh my poor brain. But I had a 
vague feeling that the girl was right, and that 
I had acted very rashly. Indeed, I was not 
sure that Lottie’s stout denial of that woman’s 
work might not shake even Jessie’s confidence 
in me. The distress and exdtement of these 
thoughts shook my poor, quivering nerves till 
I fell back into the old delirium, and after that 
no talking was allowed in my room for a long 
time. 

No wonder Mr. Lee started as if he had seen 
a ghost, when I crept by him in the passage 
leading to his wife’s chamber, the first time 
that I was permitted to move from my room. 
The odor mounted to his face. He paused, 
turned back and gave me his hand, striving to 
smile. 

I could not touch his hand, or even attempt 
to smile. He had wounded me too deeply for 
that. 

“My dear Miss Hyde,” he said, dropping the 
hand whioh I had no strength to touch, “no 
one can be more rqjoiced than I am at your 
recovery. Pray forget everything that might 
make you think* otherwise; it was all a mis¬ 
understanding.” 

I did not speak, but tears swelled into my 
eyes, and I turned away wounded a second time 
by his confased explanation. 

Mrs. Lee was so overjoyed to have me with 
her again. She looked much better, and seemed 
more cheerful than I had seen her since Mrs. 
Dennison’s advent in tho family. 

Mrs. Dennison came into the chamber while I 
was there. She recognised me with careless 
politeness, called my attention to the improve¬ 
ment in Mrs. Lee, end proved, in a thousand 
adroit ways, how completely she had crowded 
me out from my place in the household—even 
in that sick chamber where my chief usefulness 
lay. 

I was feeble and unduly sensitive, or this 
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conduct would not hare wounded me bo keenly 
as it did. Spite of myself, the pain of this in¬ 
terview would make itself visible; so I arose 
and went into Lottie’s room, for my strength 
availed no farther than that. 

The young girl sat quietly in her little domi¬ 
cile close by the door, sewing upon some second¬ 
hand finery, but with every stitch she cast a 
vigilant glance into Mrs. Leo's chamber, as if 
such watchfulness had become a habit of which 
She was herself unconscious. 

Lottie was always exceedingly repugnant to 
permitting any one into her room; but when 
she saw me come toward her, looking so miser¬ 
ably feeble, the frown left her face, and, start¬ 
ing up, she arranged the pillows on her little 
white bed, and, sweeping back the curtains, 
motioned me to lie down. I fell helplessly on 
the pretty couch, and she drew the curtains 
around it clouding me in lace. 

“Do you feel like sleeping?” she whispered. 

“No, Lottie, my heart aches too much for 
that.” 

“Then lie still and keep watch while I go 
out. It is ten days since I have breathed the 
freBh air. Can I trust you?” 

“Yes, Lottie.” 

The creature bent down and kissed me with 
great feeling, she too was affected by the gene¬ 
ral depression. All her wild animal spirits 
seemed hushed for the time. 

“ I didn’t mean to be hard with you the other 
day,” she whispered, “so don’t mind it. No¬ 
body thinks more of you than this child, you 
may believe that.” 

She glided out of the room, leaving the door 
open. Mrs. Dennison turned her head quickly 
as she went out, but did not seem to observe 
that the bed was occupied. 

I was greatly exhausted, the walk from my 
room to the tower, and that brief interview with 
Mrs. Lee, had proved more than I could bear. 
So 1 lay helplessly on the bed, watching the 
scene in the inner room like one in a dream. 
How softly that woman moved about the cham¬ 
ber—how low and sweet were the tones of her 
voice! No wonder the invalid grew calm and 
cheerful under such ministration; it soothed 
even me. Our invalid bad left her sofa and sat 
in the easy-cbair. The widow arranged her 
footstool and settled down upon it, covering 
those small feet with a cloud of muslin, while 
her beautiful face was uplifted, and her neck 
curved back with the fascinating grace of a 
serpent. Mrs. Lee’s dark eyes were bent upon | 
her, so full of affection that the look made my ; 
heart ache. In the Btillness I could hear every \ 


word that passed between them. I was too 
muoh exhausted for thought; but even in an¬ 
other state my position would have been the 
same, knowing what I knew and suspecting 
what I did, no refinement of honor would have 
driven me from my post. 

“ Then I am beginning to be a little comfort 
to you, dear lady,” said the haughty woman, 
looking sweetly in that gentle face, with her 
eyes fill of sdlicitude, as if the great hope of 
her life lay in the idea of being useful. 

“ Ob! a great oomfort! If Jessie now were—” 

The sensitive heart checked her speech, and 
she broke off with a sigh. 

Mrs. Dennison drooped her eyes in delicate 
sympathy, and, taking a fold of her muslin 
dress, began to plait it thoughtfully between 
her fingers. 

“You must not think that Jessie neglects 
yon,” she said. “The confinements of a sick 
room are so irksome to youth. I am sure she 
loves you.” 

“But she used to spend half her time with 
me. In the morning, she would bring her work 
or her drawing, and spend such pleasant hours 
in my ohamber.” 

“Yes, but it was before she came into society, 
that is sure to distract the attention. Still the 
dear girl must be unaware of the higher sad 
purer happiness she sacrifices.” 

Mrs. Lee’s face clouded, and she said, with a 
sad smile, 

“Well, you have not permitted me to fed 
this. By-and-by Jessie will get some of your 
thoughtfulness.” 

“You must not think of this, my dear friend,” 
said the widow, caressingly. “Only think how 
well yon are getting. I say nothing of my own. 
poor efforts; but surely Mr. Lee makes up for 
all deficienoes in our sweet Jessie.” 

Mrs. Lee’s face brightened beautifully. “Oh! 
yes,” she, said, “he is with me so much now; 
yon charm him this way, I think.” 

“Me? Oh! nothing like it. This change in 
yourself, dear friend, constitutes the charm. 
You were dropping into such dreary ways, and 
looked so ill in that eternal white dress; but now 
that you have consented to brighten it up with 
ribbons and even French caps, the change Is 
marvelous.” 

“Yon think so,” was the sweet reply. “I 
dare say it is true; but Jessie always liked my 
dress, and she has fine taste.” 

“But he likes something fresher and more 
worldly; and <tae dresses for a husband.” 

“Yes, yes; and these things do give something 
bright to the toilet, though Lottie scouts them.” 
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“Well, never mind so long as As is pleased. 
We need not trouble ourselves about the opinion 
of a wild, crazy girl like her, or of that prudish 
old maid. Miss Hyde.” 

Mrs. Lee drew her hand from the widow’s 
caressing clasp, and sat upright in her chair. 

“Oh! don’t say a word against Miss Hyde,” 
she protested, with unusual resolution. “She 
is the dearest, best creature.” 

“I know—I know,” persisted the widow, 
drawing a quick breath. “She is everything 
that is good; if she only had the power to make 
her amiability a little more interesting, and I 
may add useful; but when any person comes 
into a family to attend particularly one member 
of it, there is a possibibity of her gaining too 
much influence. I know Miss Hyde is very de¬ 
serving; but has it never struck you that your 
daughter’s heart lies a little too exclusively 
with her governess?” 

“No. 1 had not thought of that,” answered 
Mrs. Lee. 

“It was not my business, and, I dare say, 
there was impertinence in the observation; 
but when Miss Hyde was sick, your daughter 
scarcely left her room. I never witnessed such 
devoted attention.” 

The widow sat playing with the knots of lilao 
ribbon that fastened Mrs. Lee’s dress as she 
made the observation. I saw the poor lady’s 
face cloud, and that her lips began to quiver. 
She was evidently drawing the contrast between 
Jessie’s devotion to me, and the almost total 
desertion of her own room. Dear lady! she had 
no means of knowing that the eternal presence 
of that woman, in her chamber, had drawn the 
most devoted daughter that ever lived from her 
bed-side. Mrs. Dennison went on with her 
orafty work, still playing with the knots of 
ribbon, and pausing now and then to blow them 
about, till they fluttered like butterflies under 
her concentrated breath. 

“If wc only hod sweet Jessie entirely to our¬ 
selves now to join our pleasant morning read¬ 
ings, wouldn't it be charming? But that is 
hopeless so long as she gives herself entirely 
to one person, you know.” 

Mrs. Lee lifted her slender hand, passing it 
with troubled haste repeatedly across her fore¬ 
head. 

“But Miss Hyde has been such a true friend, 
so faithful, so every way worthy, it seems as if 
Jessie could not love her too much. Then she 
is such a favorite with Mr. Lee.” 

“Is she?” was the dry question which fol¬ 
lowed these remarks. 

“Oh, yes! Besides I never can forget her 


t kindness to myself, when Mr. Lee was away so 
much. You know that he has a great many 
duties, and it is only of late that it has been in 
his power to stay with me so much.” 

“But his heart—his heart is always with you, 
dear friend; I noticed that from the first day of 
my entrance to your house. In conversation 
your name is always on his lips, and it is easy 
to see that you are never, for a moment, out of 
his thoughts.” 

Mrs. Lee leaned back in her chair, and her 
fine eyes filled with the brightest drops that 
ever sprang from a grateful heart. 

“I ought to bo more grateful,” she mur¬ 
mured, sweetly; “the blessed Lord has been so 
good to me. Oh! if all this should lead me to 
think less of Him, and more—sinfully, more of 
my—my family.” 

“But this will never be, your nature is too 
well regulated.” 

“Ah! but, Mrs. Dennison, you cannot im¬ 
agine—you can form no idea how I have wor¬ 
shiped—how I do worship my husband. From 
the first hour I saw him to this, when we have 
sunk into mid-life together, it has been one 
struggle to keep him from overshadowing the 
love of God in this poor heart!” 

A heavenly expression came over that pale 
face, as the noble woman spoke words that the 
reticence of her nature had kept back, even 
from me, her old, tried friend, up to that hour; 
and now they were poured forth to the greedy 
ear of that woman, like an overflow of wine 
upon the sand—vile sand, which a thousand re¬ 
pulsive things had trodden over. 

1 could scarcely keep from crying out under 
the pressure of disgust that seized upon me, 
when the creature lifted her eyes to the heaven 
of that face. In my whole life I had never seen 
an expression like that—so quick, so unutterably 
vicious! That instant some evil idea was born 
in the woman’s brain: 1 saw it clearly, as if the 
map of her bad heart had been laid out before 
me. This idea, born of the loving goodness of 
Mrs. Lee's speech, broke into her eyes as a 
serpent bursts th^, mother-egg when hot sun¬ 
shine is upon it. This expression reveled in 
her eyes a moment, and then crept away as 
if it had really been a reptile which bad left 
her eyes and ooiled itself in the depths of her 
soul. I could detect a tone of exultation in 
her voice when she spoke again; but it was 
low still and vibrated with strange fascination 
on the ear. 

“Andyou love him so much?” 

“I thought in my youth that it was im¬ 
possible to love him better—that it was wrong 
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to love any human being so much, night and Mrs. Lee drew a heavy breath and lay back 
morning. I prayed God to keep me clear of | in her chair, smiling. 

man-worship; but how can one pray against \ “You have seen him,” she said, at last 
love to a God who is love itself? When I saw \ “How grand, how magnanimous he is, nmr 
how completely my whole being gave itself to ^ forgetting me, never feeling the solitude of this 
him, how impossible it was to weaken one throb \ room irksome, bat loving it more and more; 
of the joy that filled me at his approach, I gave \ giving me hoars out of each day till, of late, 
up the struggle and soon rendered double grati- ^ he almost lives in my apartment and never fiads 
tude to the Divine for giving him to me. It was £ it tiresome!” 

all I could do.” j A strange smile stole over Mrs. Denaiaoa’i 

“And did he love you so muph ?” | lips; but she did not look up, and it passed ns- 

With what insidious craft the question was \ noticed by its object, 
put! How quietly the new-born serpent coiled $ As they sat thus, Jessie came into the moo. 
itself in her eyes as the lashes drooped over \ Mrs. Dennison did not move, but, on the cob- 
them! \ trary, leaned nearer to Mrs. Lee. Jessie paused 

“So much? That is impossible! No man— J near the door and seemed about to retire; but 
no woman ever gave so great worship to a > Mrs. Lee spoke to her, holding out a hand, 
fellow-being! He was not even aware of it, I i The daughter saw this and came close to her 
think; for this love was a treasure that I kept { mother’s chair, leaning over it; while the widow 
closely locked. It must have been tender \ kept her place, so that every word which pa»ed 
questioning, indeed, that could have drawn \ between the mother and child was subject to 
these feelings into expression.” * $ her vigilance. Thurf the conversation was con- 

“But still he loved you?” <: strained, and Jessie went away with a sad look, 

“Loved me? Oh! yes; I never doubted it, < which went to my heart, 
even then; but after I became so helpless, so i; Then Mr. Lee came into the chamber, and all 
dependent on him for my very life—for if he \ was bright as sunshine again. Mrs. Dcnoisoa 
had failed me, I must have died—the beautiful $ kept her position, and Mr. Lee bent over his 
affection of his nature manifested itself. He £ wife’s chair. It was a beautiful group—I hire 
became my support, my very being. Oh! God $ never seen three more distinguished-lookisg 
has been very good to me!” i; people in one tableau. 

“And in all this devotion, this excess of love 5 They fell into conversation, in which Mn.Lw 
—for so I must think it—has no distrust ever \ took her gentle part. I listened, with a strasge 
arisen between you ?” \ feeling of pain, to the graceful dialogue, tod 

“Distrust? Who could distrust him?” 5 ceased to wonder that the invalid had grow* 
Mrs. Dennison did not seem to hear—she was s more cheerful under the influence of scenes like 
musing with her eyes on the floor. At last she ij this. Perhaps my jealous thoughts invested 
murmured, vaguely, i; all they said with unreal attractiveness; for 

“But jealousy is the natural growth of inor- \ jealousy, like love, creates qualities which do 
dinate affection. I wonder it never sprang up > not exist, and I acknowledged now that the 
between you. What if he had loved another l feeling which burned at my heart had msnjra 
person ?” £ jealous pang in it. But how could this be other 

“Loved another person, and I know it ? That j wise? For years I had been the closest friead 
would have been death!” \ that lady possessed; and, within the hour, hid 

Again the woman’s eyes gleamed so brightly \ I not heard a woman, who should have been • 

that I could see the flash through her thick j stranger, decrying me to her as if I had betas 

lashes. She arose and walked hurriedly up | servant she wished to see discharged? 
and down the room. ^ In this way I excused the bitterness that fifed 

Mrs. Lee looked at her wonderingly. jj my heart as the cruel scene passed before as. 

“You think it wrong—you condemn me, as I lit was hard to bear when that woman’s swwt 
have condemned myself a thousand times,” she j laugh came ringing through the chamber iftw 
said, with meek pathos. > some witty saying which brought a thoustBd 

The woman returned to her seat, smiling. \ animated expressions into the feces of the tv* 
“No, no. How can one woman condemn an- \ persons I prized above all others, but firc« 
other for a fault so angelic? I only envied you l whom she had separated me. 
the delicacy that could deem it wrong to give j All the morning they spent in Mrs. 
one’s whole being up to the first element of a $ room. Lottie informed me afterward that thts 
woman’s nature—entire love.” \ had been their habit during my sickness, 
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she could not tell, unless it was that Babylon 
was hoping to find another chance to finish her 
work. 

I could not sleep that night, and for many a 
long night after that. The fever had left me 
very low and nervous; I could not bear to meet 
the annoyances which were sure to beset me if 


$ I went into the family, and seldom left my room, 
s I think Mrs. Lee hardly missed me. Indeed it 
S is doubtful if my absence was a matter of regret 
^ to any one; for Jessie came to my room as a 
S; sort of shelter from the scenes that 1 had wit- 
£ nessed, and thus our family became more and 
s more a divided one. (to be continued.) 


TEMPTED. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 


Eagerly looking adown and np, 

Adown and op the winding lane, 

Cheeks, whence the blushes are fading out, 
Presses she eagerly 'gainst the pane. 

High at her vine-wreathed lattice, now, 

Sitteth the beautiful Lady Maud, 

While down to her dainty feet, I trow, 
Shadows are creeping both long and broad. 

Here in the shade of the lindens tall, 

Pacing the path he should come to-night, 

Keep I my watch of her father’s hall, 

Massy and grand in the waning light. 

Was it a step that I heard, or no? 
lie comes, Lady Maud, he comes at last! 

-Tw&s only the wind—my heart beat so— 

Methought ’twas a footstep hurried past. 

Why do I linger, and sigh, and fret. 

Here with the owl and the dusky bat ? 

Always will you be sure to forget 

Anythiug, everything, heart, but that? 

Am I a fool that I love her still. 

With her proud eyes aud her haughty stare? 

Can I not crush my love, if I will— 

Crush it and leave it without a core? 

Why do these memories haqnt me now ? 

Why do I dream of the buried past? 

Delicate hands on this aching brow, 

Two snow-white arms are about me cast— 

Hush! but only the darkness may hear— 

Once, on the beach, when the tide was low, 


She owned she loved mo—me—do you hear? 

Was it hot cruel to mock me so? 

But when he came, she grew changed and proud, 
There was no love in her heart for me; 

I was but one of the motley crowd, 

Yielding her homage on bended knee. 

Hark! ’tis the dip of his boatman's oar: 

Rejoice, Lady Maud, he comes at length! 

I hear the boat as it gains the shore. 

Courage, faint heart, can yon lack for strength? 
Tis^but a blow—and the work is done! 

Think how he robbed you of more than life, 
Ruthlessly stole the heart you had won! 

How could you bear to see her his wife? 

Quick! he is coming! You will not fail! 

Vainly Maud waits her lover to-night, 

White on the sward, in the moonbeams pale, 

He shall be lying ghastly and white. 

Was it an angel that seized my hand— 

Turned my true steel away from his heart? 
Why, in the dusk, do I falt’ring stand, 

Trembling, and turning with sudden start? 
Who calls me murderer? who so bold? 

Tis false! I conquered my hate at last! 

See, ’tis a bloodless dagger 1 hold; 

Oq through the wood he has safely past. 

Father, who hearest the sinner's cry. 

Pardon the dreadful thought of my brain; 

Here let ray love and my hate both die, 

Never to spring into life again 1 


DREAM-LAND. 


BY LIBB1N 


Week darkness covers with its p&U 
The dead day laid to rest— 

When twilight deepens into night 
E'en on the mountain's crest. 

As I sit and watch the stars peep out, 

When the long day's work is done, 

Life’s burden from my heart falls off 
As, from the sky, the cun! 

Then tired Reason drops the reins, 

And Fancy guides the car 
Which bears my thought from this working world 
To a pleasant land afar; 


While I dream of a life which is not mine, 

Of joys which are only dreams, 

Till my heart expands ’neath the sunny thought. 
As a rose 'neath the Summer’s beams. 

Oh! pleasant the dream-land to which I go, 

And sweet is my welcome there, 

And my heart gains strength in that hour of Joy 
Its weary weight to bear; 

The thirst is quenched, the tears are stayed, 
(Alasl that they come againI) 

For a littlo while I am not alone 
While my Eden I regain! 
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TOILET-MAT. 


BT MBS. JANE WEATEB. 



Make the center of black velvet, of any size $ on one edge. There are to be two colors eo* 
you choose. The little vine, running around * ployed in this border: crimson for the outside 
this center, is to be done in chain-stitch, with J and inside, and white for the center. Line the 
gold thread. The border is to be made of three > mat with paste-board covered with silk, 
rows of quilled ribbon, or silk that is pinked > 


BRAIDING PATTERN. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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KNITTED HOOD 


BT MBS. JAKE WEAVER. 



This hood is made of plain knitting, in white \ tional stitches* These fo»m the strings. Knit 
nd blue Shetland wooL To commence, east' \ sixty rows. Cast off at each end the forty od- 
on seventy stitches. Knit sixty rows. Knit \ ditional stitches. Knit twenty rows, taking 
twenty rows, increasing one stitch at the end $ two stitches together at each end of every 
of every row. Cast on at each end forty addi- $ row. There will now be seventy stitches on 
Von. XL.—14 
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KNITTED CUSHIONS. 


the needle. Knit sixty rows. Cast off. This ; portions of the knitting which we hare been de¬ 
piece of knitting is folded in the middle of the \ scribing are folded in the same manner, tacked 
strings, and forms two thicknesses of the hood | together, and the blue border ornamented with 
the proper shape; but as four are required, I; three long double stitches, two in black and one 
a similar piece must be knitted according to s in white wool, to imitate ermine. The square 
the same directions, only a blue wool must be > corners of the back are turned in to form a 
used instead of the white, where the strings \ round. The back is drawn in about three 
commence—that is, when the forty additional \ inches in depth from the bottom to form the 
stitches are added. The blue must be con- \ curtain, and a blue ribbon bow is placed in the 
tinued until these are cast off again. This \ center behind. The ends are finished with blue 
forms the turn-over border of the front of the j and white wool tassels. Nb. 4 wooden pins of 
hood and the outside of the strings. These two $ the bell gauge size are used for this knitting. 


KNITTED CUSHIONS. 

BT MADEMOISELLE BOCHB. 

Evert lady who feels an interest in the < to good eontrast. The edge of the cushion may 
various sorts of Berlin wool-work finds that J be finished with a twisted cord of the various 
her box or bag of remainders goes on accumu -1 colors. The following is one of the best modes 
lating to an inconvenient extent, and we are, { of knitting these shells:—Cast on three loops, 
therefore, happy to offer the suggestion of a i; knit, increasing one each row, until there are 
“kind subscriber for the application of these in- $ seven loops upon the needle. Then knit three, 
creasing stores to Borne pretty and profitable $ make one by bringing the thread forward, knit 
use. With this view, it is proposed to turn ^ one (which is the center loop), 'make one, knit 
them into the knitted shells, which may after- * three. The back row has the first and last 
ward be sewn together, forming most agreeable ^ three loops knitted, the middle loops being 
and comfortable cushions for the couch or easy- J purled. The front row, knit three, make one, 
chair. Each shell may be either of one color, ^ knit three, make one, knit three. This com- 
of several shades of the same color, or of dis- \ pletes one stripe or rib of the shell, each stripe 
tinct contrasts, according to convenience and ^ being formed of three rows of loops. The next 
taste. When a sufficient number has been made s stripe is commenced by knitting the back row, 
they must be sewn together, the point of one $ which makes them alternate. When the shell is 
being placed exactly in the center of the other, $ as large as may be desired, it is to be finished by 
and half-shells being knitted to complete the $ a row of holes, and three rows of knitting, and 
vacancies at the ends of each row. The colors, $ must then be cast off. The three first and the 
as in patchwork, must be arranged with a view * three last rows of every row are always knitted. 


SHIELD-SHAPED HANGING PINCUSHION. 

BY MADEMOISELLB ROCHE. 

Tins is a very pretty variety to the usual \ flowers are in the transparent beads, with goM 


square and round Pincushion, and it will be \ 
found very useful as well as ornamental, as it S 
can be suspended close at hand wherever a lady \ 
may happen to be sitting with her work. It is j 
also equally suitable for boudoir service, as it ^ 
is a very pretty article when hung from bead s 
chains. As it is quite a little novelty, it would ^ 
be found appropriate for a contribution to any \ 
charitable bazaar. The materials of which it is | 
composed are colored Velvet and beads; theses 
are the two sorts of whits opaque and trans- jj 
parent, and a few gold to terminate the sprays. $ 
Steel may be substituted if preferred. The l 


centers, the leaves being in the opaque white; 
the small sprays are also in the clear white, the 
end of each being finished with three opaque 
white beads, a little larger than the others. 
The cushion is made with a mat trass edge, oa 
which is worked a border to correspond. Tbs 
lower part is finished with a fringe of beads, 
made gradually deeper toward the center of the 
cushion, and formed of the two different sorts 
of beads. The chains are also made of the tvo 
sorts. The bow at the top of the chains may be 
made either as a rosette—that is, by threading 
the beads on fine wire, and arranging them as 
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a flower—or they may be rich tassels of beads, < the velvet, with a few loops of gold beads in the 
whichever is preferred. If these are found to take $ centers, will look very pretty. AVe recommend’ 

too mnch time, a bow of ribbon the same oolor as * this cushion for its ornamental appearance. 




























































































































































































































































































































































WATCH-CASE IN CROCHET. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER, 



Materials. —Twenty-six small size brass cur- $ small spot in the center, in the same manner si 
tain rings; two skeins China blue purso twist; ^ in working wheels in cotton embroidery; on ihii 
one spool gold thread; one string large gold \ spot sew one gold bead. Sew the rings together 
beads. $ neatly as arranged in the design. The back of 

Cover all the rings with the blue silk, working * the pocket is to be made of cardboard, with silk 
in single crochet; then with the gold thread £ to correspond with the color of the erochel work, 
cross the rings as seen in the design, darning a * Finish with bows of blue ribbon. 


ILLUSTRATED D'OYLEY. 

BT MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 

The only material necessary for this very > thus:—Draw the design with indelible ink and 
pretty D*Oyley (for which see the front of the | a quill pen, and press with a hot Iron as eooa 
number) is white satin; and it is to be worked > as finished. 
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THE FALL PALETOT 


BY BM1LY II. MAT. 



Tin pattern for the present month is that of 5 skirt of each piece will hare to be lengthened 
the half-tight paletot, called the Fall Paletot: the l about 20 inches; when lengthened, the Hearns 
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DIAGRAM OF FALL PALETOT. 



DIAGRAM 07 7ALL PALETOT. 


may all be continued in straight lines, taking * wide Isabel or pagoda sleeve, or shaped at the 
care to give the following widths to the bottom ) elbow, with deep motuquetaire cuff, the same si 
of each piece: when lengthened, the bottom of \ that in our first plate. 

front should measure 34J inches wide; the $ This pattern will be found very useful, as it 

bottom of side-piece 80 inches, and the bottom > serves as a base for all half-tight paletot* and 

of the back 28J inches, making the total width i parde**u* f varying the style of trimming, as the 

of half the paletot 93 inches: when finished, the \ pattern is made up in silk or velvet 

width at the bottom will be five yards and six \ No. 1. One Front. 

inches. We have given the top part of sleeve \ No. 2. Half the Back. 

only, the required slope for the under side being l No. 3. Side-Piece. 

indicated by a pricked line: the remainder of 5 No. 4. Top or Sleeve. 

sleeve may be cut like the engraving, or as a 1 
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WAIST-POUCHES. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


We have just received two patterns from Paris < made of the same material as the dress with 
of the little Pouches, which still continue to be $ which they are worn, and trimmed in the same 

$ manner. 




worn, suspended from the waistband by a chain $ 

and hook, and sometimes by a cord. They $ Last year, it will be remembered, we gave a 
are made in all kinds of materials, and are em-s pattern of one of those Pouches, when they first 
broidered in gold, silver, and jet; or they are \ came up. Both of these patterns are new. 
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ZOUAVE SCHOTTISCH 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

What n, and What is Not Ladt-lixi in Drias.—F ashion 
Is seldom seen to exceed the bounds of nature and of grace; 
at least among those who possess a good taste, and are, 
therefore, the truest standards of style and elegance. It is 
an excessive ambition for novelty, and a too great eager¬ 
ness for display, among the affluent, that leads to eccen¬ 
tricity and produces extremes. A lady is always distin¬ 
guished by the unaffected simplicity of her dress; the 
chasteness of her ornaments, and the grace and ease of all 
her movements; and an elegant simplicity is an equal proof 
of taste and delicacy; and the most perfect elegance of dress 
appears always the most easy and the least studied. 

Although Paris is the soil in which every fashion takes 
Its rise, its influence is not so general there as with us. 
They study there the happy method of uniting grace with 
fashion, and never excuse a woman for being awkwardly 
dressed by saying her clothes are made in the mode. They 
conform to general fashion only when it happens not to bo 
repugnant to private beauty. Our ladies, on the contrary, 
seem to have no other standard for grace but the run of 
the town. If fashion gives the word, every distinction of 
beauty, complexion, and station ceases. Bonnets all of a 
side, long cloaks and trailing dresses, make them as much 
alike ofi if their dress had been all fashioned by the same 
modiste, or ordered by the drill-sergeant of some marching 
regiment. The most admirable costume is not that which 
is most expensive, nor in the extreme of the fashion; but 
it is that stylo which is best adapted to the wearer, con¬ 
veying to the mind of the observer the combined ideas of 
grace and comfort. 

Nature for each has a different style, and each should 
choose what best becomes her, whether in her character of 
maid or matron. She should cultivate her taste by experi¬ 
ment and observation. She should educate the eye to the 
chaste and beautiful, and thus she would become more com¬ 
petent to Judge what is most judicious and tasteful for her¬ 
self, without copying, as we are too prone to do, the dress 
of others, whoso different style, manners, and appearance, 
render them wrong arbiters of the dress wo wear. 

Art has of late made rapid progress amongst us. Wo 
require handsome patterns in our prints, room papers, 
table-cloths, etc., and the splashy patterns which eternally 
repeated the same ill-executed designs upon our walls, our 
curtains, and our carpets, have given place to light and 
graceful tracery. We used to tread on gigantic roeos grow¬ 
ing without leaves or branches from scarlet or blue bas¬ 
kets, while flowers of unknown species curled in distorted 
wreaths around. In all this we now follow nature and 
simplicity; and so it should be in our dress, for a multi¬ 
plicity of colors distracts the eye, and though it may dazzlo 
for awhile, it fails to convey the idea of gentility or refine¬ 
ment. 

*A11 nature is intensely beautiful; it appeals to us in 
every form and in every color; yet, whether wo behold her 
in tho gorgeous drapery of summer, or in the still richer 
glories of the early autumn time, with its golden grain and 
mellow fruit, there is nothing vulgar in the rich robe she 
wears, for she stands before us, glorious and beautiful, in 
simple majesty, and 8olomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of the starry gems that glitter on her 
verdant mantle. Chesterfield judiciously observes that we 
should study good taste in our dress os well as In our man¬ 
ners, seeing we are Invariably judged by our appearance 
by ||)ose who havo no means of judging of us otherwise. 

282 


It is often, indeed, the only thing observed during a c 
interview or first meeting. “ Appearance Is something lo 
every one, and everything to some poople,” and they who 
present a genteel exterior are mostly treated with defer¬ 
ence and respect—always so, indeed, if to good dress they 
unite good manners and a courteous demeanor. 

Young ladies, when they get married, should not relax 
their habits of personal neatness and graceful deportment, 
always so charming and becoming in their girlish days, and 
which were thought indispensable then in aiding them to 
create an agreeable Impression, and setting off, in the m«t 
engaging light, their natural advantages. No fear of a 
young lady presenting herself before her lover, in the days 
of courtship, when each is solicitous to please, in a slovenly 
or tawdry condition. Yet too often does she drop into care¬ 
less, slipshod ways in the home to which that same young 
man has taken her to share with him; and be is indeed an 
object of the greatest commiseration, whose domestic feel¬ 
ings cannot be gratified by the neat and lady-like appear- 
ance of her whom he has selected from the rest of her sex 
to make his home a bright and pleasant one. 

Some will tell you their husbands raise such a w fM* 
about the expense of dress. “They had rather want than 
ask;" but few men now-a-days refuse their wives the rsssss 
of dressing genteelly, if not expensively; and if they esa 
afford to do no more, surely it is the interest and ths daty 
of tho wife to consider so, and to tern to best advantage 
what she has. 

To be agreeably and prettily dressed It Is not necessary 
to be expensively so; it is all a matter of taste and Judg¬ 
ment. An over-dressed woman Is never a well-dressed 
woman. How many richly-dressed people do we see wbo^ 
from the ill-adjustment of colors and material, we pro¬ 
nounce positively vulgar—gandy paroquettes In their high- 
colored plumage—literally female Josephs, in their coats 
of many colors. A becomingly-dressed woman, no matter 
bow cheaply so, beside such, presents by for the meet lady¬ 
like appearance of the two. Excellence ai drees does not 
mean richness of clothing nor conspicuous attire. Perfect 
harmony—refined simplicity—those are the charms which 
always fascinate. 

It is too often the case that when ladies get married they 
cease to practice the niceties of dress, and that cart and 
neatness in their persons which always bespeaks a refined 
and well cultivated mind; they “give it up," as theyds 
their drawing and their music, and for the same reason too; 
implied, If not expressed, that now they have succeeded l* 
obtaining a husband, they are settled in life, and need as 
longer worry themselves about such things; besides, they 
have no time now. Nil questio, the little elegandes and 
accomplishments, and romance of youth, have to be laid 
aside, and duties of plain and sober cast claim almost In¬ 
cessant attention, and yet never more truly than in this 
instance might the old adage be quoted, “Where there’s a 
will there's a way. Ah 1 if genuine taste were there, and 
nothing but genuine taste will wear, marriage vroald not 
spoil the harmony of music, nor the simple elegance at 
dress. 

Then, again, a great many women excuse their earn care¬ 
lessness by saying, “Oh 1 it don’t matter whether are make 
ourselves fine or not, our husbands never perceive the dif¬ 
ference. They don’t care a fig.” But the woman who acts 
on this shallow principle treats neither herself nor her 
husband with respect ; she underrates her own importance. 
It turns out that hitherto she has been living but for 
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appearance, and dreasing bnt aa on art to please, and now ; 
that her point is gained, she throws it aside, as a gracefal ; 
appendage no longer necessary; and however oblivious her • 
husband may appear to be on the score of her personal neg-! 
ligence, he is not so much so as she imagines; though he ] 
may say little about it, yet he likely think* a great doal; ! 
he naturally draws comparisons between her and those j 
more orderly, and in consequence more economical, than 
she. Ilia observations are not likely to result in her favor, 
and sho must not be surprised if his disappointment event* 
nally recoil upon herself in indifference. Men are naturally 
anxious that their wives present a becoming elegance of 
dress and deportment. They are justly proud of them 
when they do so; but the slovenly woman is not calculated 
to excite either affection or respect. 

But whilst lady-like manners, neatness, elegance, and 
order, cannot be too highly inculcated, nothing should be 
more guarded against than a vain and frivolous taste for 
finery and personal decorations. It is a dissipation of 
money and of mind. It loads away from home and home 
duties into scenes of gayety and exponse, in the dissipating 
tendency of which, in the fashionable uproar, and constant 
whirl, dress and fashion become a passion, and she who 
gives herself up wholly to the cares of the toilet and its 
accompanying amusements, becomes little else than a well- 
dressed bundle of accomplishments. 

Cnu rom thi Blind.— In some blind schools the game 
of chess is taught by means of a set of crooked pins being 
used Instead of the ordinary pieces, so that a blind person 
may play the game on his own board, while his antagonist 
can use the ordinary board. Each can be considering his 
game without interrupting the other, as each names his 
move, which the other oopies. There are few things more 
interesting than to see the numberless clever and humane 
arrangements which are practiced in these truly benevo¬ 
lent Institutions for enabling those who are afflicted with 
blindness to me those faculties which they still possess to 
the greatest advantage, so that the deficiency may, as far 
as possible, be compensated for by mental education. 

OoapCLtitcs.—With proper regard to diet and abundant 
exercise in tho open air, the unpleasant consequences of an 
accumulation of fat may be avoided. Dr. Radcliffo recom¬ 
mends that tho mouth should bo kept shut, and the eyes 
open; or, In other words, that corpulent persons should 
eat little food, and that the quantity of sleep should bo 
diminished. Tbeso precautions may be followed with dis¬ 
cretion, but it may bo dangerous to carry them too far. 

Milk. —It is common to regard milk as little else than 
mere drink. Bnt this is an error. Milk is really an article 
of solid food, being coagulated soon after reaching the 
stomach. New milk contains thirteen per cent, of digesti¬ 
ble solids, and skim milk ten per cent.; that is, the former 
fhlly one-half^ and the latter above a third, of the nutri¬ 
ment contained in the lean part of mutton and beef. 

Oaionv or BiCKOuacoir.—Backgammon is certainly one 
of the oldeet games praettepd still in these modern times. 
Two parties dispute the place of its parentage; one con¬ 
tending that it was invented in Greece, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and the other that it was in Wslee 
previous to the Conquest. These two different opinions 
show how old the game must be. 

PcscnrmoN or Niowt-Diums.—T he yoke of this night¬ 
dress is composed entirely of narrow tucks and Insertion. 
The -collar and cuffs are also tucked and trimmed with 

edging. 


I To Pxotxct Vnrss.—The water in which potatoes have 
\ been boiled is a sure preventive of the destruction of vines 
j by the striped bug and other insects. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. By the author of ** School-Day* 
at Rugby.” 2 volt ., 12 mo. Botton: Tieknor A Fields .— 
At last we hail the completion of this novel, which has 
been running through “ M’MUlan’s Magazine” for nearly 
two years, and which Tieknor k Fields have been reprint¬ 
ing in monthly numbers as feat as It appeared abroad. At 
any time, its genial spirit, its graphic pictures of English 
country life, and its deliciously told love-story would have 
attracted interest; but in the present dearth of fresh read¬ 
ing, for our book-publishers print hardly anything except 
what relates to war, it should be sought with avidity. The 
author of “ Tom Brown” is one of the healthiest writers of 
the day, as well as one of the most agreeable; and on the 
whole we consider this the best of his works. The Ame¬ 
rican publishers reissue the book in excellent style, and 
with a portrait of the author. 

Explorationt and Adventures in Equatorial Africa. By 
Paul du ChaiUu. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper A 
Brothers .—This is a narrative of explorations in that por¬ 
tion of Africa, lying immediately north and south of the 
river Gaboon and extending Into the Interior, a portion 
never before explored by any traveler. The book has 
created an astonishing sensation. Part of the scientific 
world pronounces it full of falsehoods; but another part 
thinks it entirely veracious. One of the chief points of 
interest in the work is its description of that gigantic ape, 
the Gorilla, an animal that more cloeely resembles man 
than any other of its kind. 

Great Expectations. With Illustrations by Me Leila n. By 
Charles Dickens. 1 voL , 8 ro. Phxlada: T. B. Peterson A 
Brothers .—We have here a handsome octavo edition of 
Dickens’ new novel. The book is spiritedly illustrated, 
from designs by McLellan, the well known American artist. 
We regard this os ono of tho best of Dickens’ later fictions. 
In It, Indeed, he returns, more or loss, to his earlier style. 
The interest of the story is intense, and well-sustained; 
and the characters moro natural than usual with this 
author. The volume may be had in cloth or paper covers. 

Hints on the Preservation of Health in Armies. Ibr the 
use of Volunteer Officers and Soldier*. By John OrdronauXy 
M. D. 1 voL, 16 mo. New York: D. Appleton A Co .—The 
author of this work is professor of medical jurisprudence 
in Columbia College, New York. The treatise seems to be 
thorough. We should think its general circulation would 
save many valuable lives and prevent a vast deal of sick¬ 
ness in camps. 

The Gipsy's Prophecy . By Mrs. E. D. R N. Southworth. 
1 vol^ 12 mo. PhUada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers .—Those 
who admire Mrs. gouthworth’s writings—and is not their 
name legion?—will be glad to welcome this novel from her 
pen. It is printed in handsome type, in duodecimo form, 
and may be had bound in cloth, or paper, at the choioe of 
the purchaser. 

The Sea (La Mer). From the French of M. J. MieheltL 
Translated from the latest Paris edition. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Rudd A Carleton.—h* tho London Athenssum 
well says, this is a dreamy book, halfscience, half-fency, 
with a blending in both of sensuous Imagination. It is 
handsomely printed. 

! Volunteers' Camp and Field Book. By John B. Curry. 
51 ro?., 16 mo. New York: D. Appleton A Cb.—Full of uso- 
[ ful and general Information on the art and science of war. 
\ Of many recent publications, similar iu character, we re- 
l gard it as one of the very best. 
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FEMALE EQUESTRIANISM. 


FEMALE EQUESTRIANISM. 

Tax management of the reins is the greatest difficulty in \ 
horsemanship, and, by some persons, it is a difficulty never J 
altogether overcome. Do not pnll at a horse’s mouth. Work | 
the reins continually very gently and easily; but let there ^ 
be no strain on Mm, or he will certainly learn to pull, and ^ 
lose tho graceful, easy carriage of his head. A thorough- < 
bred horse should have his month so light, that he may be s 
ridden with a piece of pack-thread. But a bad rider may ^ 
teach him to pull in a very few lessons. By working the jj 
mouth I mean a light, wavy motion of the hand, not tiring j! 
to the rider, and pleasing to the horse—to be acquired by ^ 
practice and attention only. ^ 

Tho reins should nevor bo required to assist the seat—I ^ 
mean that perfect balance that enables the rider to do < 
what she will, without interfering with the action of the > 
horse. The perfect rider should be able to bend her body \ 
down to the stirrup on the left side, or down to the girth i 
on the right, to throw her arms over-head, and yet her |j 
horse not swerve in the least. A lady who has a perfect j> 
seat, may throw her stirrup aside, and her reins across her j 
horse’s neck, and yet be able to guide him by the mero > 
balance of her body, whether in walking, cantering, s 
trotting, or galloping. I bad almost forgotten to mention | 
the whip. It should be carried in the right hand, and ^ 
simply as an ornament. A good rider never requires it; a ^ 
kind rider will never use it. The man who strikes the willing J 
creature that carries Mm through heat and cold, through ij 
rain and wind, in spite of fatigue or thirst, degrades him- $ 
self by the act. A lady—a lady —uses the hand that holds } 
the whip but to pat and oncourage. “Poor fellow! Good ) 
horse!” will do more with the noble animal than tho blow, j 
Cantkring.—O n first setting forth, the horse should bo j 
allowed to walk a short distance. Borne riders gather up- 5 
their reins hastily, and, before they have secured them \ 
properly, allow the animal to trot or canter off. Such a j 
proceeding is often productive of mischief, sometimos of j 
accident. A lady's horse should canter with the right foot. \ 
The left produces a rough, unpleasant motion and ungrace- \ 
ful appearance. The wholo body is jerked at every stride. * 
Should the animal have been trained to cantor with the | 
left foot, a little perseveranco will soon teach him better. > 
Hold tho rein so as to tighten it slightly on the loft side of ^ 
the mouth, touch (not hit) him gently on the right shoulder, \ 
with tho whip, and sit well back in the saddle, so as not to ^ 
throw wofght on the shoulder. The horse will soon under- j 
stand what is required of him; but if he does not, try again 5 
after an interval of a few minutes. Straighten the reins ' 
immediately ho throws out the right foot. Pat and en- > 
courage him with kind words, but repeat the operation } 
should ho change his foet, which ho may do before getting > 
accustomed to his new step. The considerate rider will not < 
compel him to canter too long at a time, for it is very > 
fatiguing. That it Is so, is easily proved by the fhet that > 
the steed of a lady too fond of cantering becomes weak in i 
the forelegs, or what is commonly called “ groggy.” $ 

Trotttco.— Trotting, if well performed, is very graceful, i 
but is more difficult to acquire than cantering. The rider > 
should sit slightly more forward than for cantering, on, \ 
but not more forward than, the center of the seat, pressing i 
the knee firmly against the saddle, and keeping the foot \ 
perfectly straight (rather turned in than out) in the stirrup. \ 
She must rise slightly, with every step of the animal, taking 
care to keep the shoulders quite square with the horse. To ^ 
lean over one side or the other, bo the inclination ever so ^ 
slight, or to bring forward one shoulder more than the X 
other, has a very bad appearance. A good horsewoman ij 
will avoid the common error of leaning forward when trot- > 
ting. It is not only very ungraceful, but in the attitude s 
nearly all power is lost. Tho arms are comparatively use- !; 
s leee. Should the horse stumble, the rider risks being \ 


thrown over Ms head. Her position deprives her of the 
power of assisting her horse to rise, whilst the additional 
weight thrown on his shoulders prevents him from helping 
himself At all times, the broad pert of the Soot only should 
rest on the Iron of the stirrup. 

Shying. —Should a horso shy, he doee It generally from 
timidity. The common practice of forcing a horse to ap¬ 
proach very noar the object of alarm, Is a foolish and use¬ 
less abuse of power. He should be encouraged by wjrds 
and patting on the neck, and, above all, by the fcarleasceas 
of his rider. A horse soon learns to depend greatly on his 
mistress. 8hould she start, or feel timid, he perceive* ft 
Immediately, and will prick np his ears and look about hin 
for the cause. On the other hand, I have known many real 
dangers enoonntered with safety, through the rider having 
sufficient presence of mind to break out Into a smtrh of 
song (all horses like tinging), which has diverted his attsa 
tion from the object of fear. 

Rxaring. —Should a horse rear, lean the body forward, 
loosing tho reins at the same moment; press both hands, 
If necessary, on the mane.* Should, however, a hone rear 
so as to endanger the safety of tho rider, loosen well the 
reins, pass tho whip from tho right hand to the left, double 
up the right hand into a fist, and hit him between the 
ears. Show no fear, but trot on as though nothing had 
occurred. Turn his head toward home, and he will be 
certain to repeat his feat on a future occasion. The above 
is rarely necessary, and should only be done in a case of 
urgency. 

Kickino. —Should a horse kick, take care to keep hin 
well iu hand. He cannot kick unless he throwi his bead 
down, and he cannot do that if the reins are not held care¬ 
lessly loose. A practiced rider can always tall whea a 
horse is about to kick, by a peculiar motion of his bod;. It 
ie instantaneous, but unmistakable. The bert-Unpend 
horse may kick, occasionally, from a rub of the saddle, er 
pressure on the withers. The animal should not be beatso, 
but the cause of his misconduct inquired into. 

Dismounting.— Ths ride being over, the horse should 
stand in the stable, with the girths loosened, but tbs saddle 
untouched on his back for at least twenty minutes, mstfl 
cool, when it may be removed without inconvenience. 
Should the animal, if usually quiet, have misbehaved ia 
any.manner, the cause will generally appear as sooo u the 
saddle is removed. Snatching the saddle from the hune’e 
back, while it ia still heated, often produces swellings, 
particularly if the skin be at all irritated by friction. Ike 
saddlo should bo sponged and dried, either in the sun, er 
by the harness-room or kitchen fire, before being put away. 
This precaution prevents the stuffing from hardening. A 
humane rider will always attend to the lining of the 
saddle; for a wrung back must be sad pain. A hors* wifl 
shrink from the slightest touch of a finger on the injured 
part; what must, then, be the torture of the weight of» 
saddlo and rider? We owe much pleasure to our saddle- 
horse; should wo not do all we can to preserve hunfroa 
pain? 


HORTICULTURAL. 

• 

Gkexxtiovsb Plants in Rooks. —The various greenhorns 
plants which are kept in rooms require a constant supply 
of water, which should always be applied on the tops of the 
pots, and from no consideration whatever should any be 
suffered to remain in the water pans or saucers under the 
note, particularly in the winter s e as o n, when they must 
also be kept clean from dead leaves, etc. Whea the plants 
begin to draw, wMch will be indicated by their weak and 
sickly appearance, and the branches growing long and weak, 
the tops of the shoots should be just nipped off with the 
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finger and thumb, or a pair of scissors, which will cause 
them to grow bushy and handsome. They must also be 
fumigated when there is any appearance of insects. 

With respect to air, the plants should hare a good share 
In fine, warm weather. It is a very common, but not a 
good practice, to open the under sash window, where the 
plants stand, as they are thus exposed to the draft, which 
injures them more than if they were entirely exposed to 
the open air. If the top sash be drawn up, or a window 
opened, where there are no plants, in fine weather it will 
prove beneficial. If the under sash be opened where the 
plants stand, they should be removed out of the draft to 
some other part of the room. 

PaoPAOATnro Choicx Shrubs.—R hododendrons, azaleas, 
aadromedas, magnolias, and other valuable ornamental 
shrubs, may be successfully propagated by layering; some 
of them striking their roots into the ground more readily 
than others, but all of them rooting so that they may be 
taken off in a single season. 

It is a practice to layer many hard-wooded plants. Roses, 
also, when growing on their, own roots, may be layered. 
Moss roses are commonly layered for propagation; and 
every shrub or tree that throws up suckers from the root 
will always root quickly on being layered. Climbing plants 
root in general so rapidly at the joints that layering may 
be done without any catting. There may be a complete 
length, or shoot, laid along the ground, and a stone laid on 
every joint, or the joints ail pegged down; for they will, for 
the most part, root even on the surface. 

The proper modo of treatment for a preparation for layer¬ 
ing, is to plant out the shrub, whatever it may be, in a 
place that is convenient for the operation. Cut back the 
shrub pretty close to the ground if it be very young, but if 
it be an established plant, aud the branches can be layered 
the first year, be it so; but all the branches that cannot be 
layered are to be cut back close, and the branches then 
layered all round. While the old branches are in the course 
of growing and taking root, fresh branches will bo springing 
up for layering uext season. 

When the branches ore layered, they ought not to be 
more than three or four inches out of the soil. Therefore, 
In the case of rhododendrons, azaleas, androraedas, l&urns- 
tinaa, lilacs, and any other shrubs which have a neat head 
at the end of tho branch, layering should be done as near 
the end as will allow of the head forming tho plant at once; 
this applies especially to rhododendrons, and all others that 
bloom at the ends of the joints. 

Gaowixo Cuttixos m Floweh-Pots.— When cuttings of 
flower plants have struck root, they should at first be put 
Into small sized pots; and, if they are not to remain a very 
long time in their first pots, a bit of moss at the bottom will 
do for drainage, as well as a piece of broken pot, though, as 
the Utter is more conveniently to be had, it is more gene¬ 
rally used. Let the mould or compost be filled in highest 
In the middle, like a cone, the top of which may be even 
with the top edge of tho pot; raise the cuttings with a flat 
piece of wood formed like the blade of a knife, raising thorn 
clean out of the soli, or the pot, a few at a time. Thsy have 
to be carefully treated, so that the roots, which are always 
tender, be not broken by the operation. Hold the root on 
the top of the cone, so as to spread the fibers; then put a 
little soil on the root and press the plant down to its place, 
so that the upper part of the root will be but Just covered— 
for many plants are all the worse for being placed with the 
root much below the surface. The tender roots must not 
be pressed hard, as this would injure them, and the water¬ 
ing settles the roots and the soil together very well. This 
treatment will suit any plant, but there are some which 
will strike all the way up the stem if they are planted deep, 
•urh as geraniums, which would root at every joint, and 
nany other plants which strike freely. But all hard-wooded 


plants would be seriously damaged, and in many cases 
killed, were they what is called planted deep. 

Caxxuas. —It is a good plan, in respect to feeding the 
buds of camclias, to make free use of sun beat, when the 
afternoons are sunny, by shutting up the house early in the 
afternoon, say from two to three o’clock, according to the 
weather. Air should be given freely at all opportunities, 
and the plants should be syringed thoroughly early In the 
morning, and again at about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
saturating the floors and flues, or pipes, with water in the 
evening. The plants may be well watered at the root when¬ 
ever, on examination, they shall seem to require it. 

At the period of blooming, free applications of water, and 
the use of liquid manure in the usual way, are to be con¬ 
tinued, though, of course, not in excess. Tho plants require 
to be kept decidedly moist at the root while in the flower¬ 
ing state, rather more so, indeed, than at any other period; 
and, if the potting and soil be light, and tho drainage ip 
every respect suitable, little harm will ensue from a liberal 
supply of water; still, any great extremo, cither of wet or 
drought, will be fatal to tho bud. During the poriod of 
rest, tho temperature should bo from fifty to fifty-five de¬ 
grees by day, and from forty-five to fifty de£roes by night. 
Nothing is necessary In addition to a lower temperature but 
syringing, steaming, and regular watering, with a moderate 
circulation of air. 

Trailing Plants.— Tho esenynanthus is a family of plants, 
which have a curious trailing habit. If they arc planted in 
equal parts of loam and peat, and suspended from tho roof 
of a greenhouse, their shoots will hang down, and their rich 
scarlet or orango flowers, which are tubular and in bunches, 
will be developed at the ends. Sometimes they arc trained 
up a kind of trellis, but they do not thus have so natural an 
appoarance, and their foliago never forms so nice a surfaco, 
some of the leaves being turned under side outward, and 
there is too small a quantity of flower to look well In any 
way but that of being suspended at the ends of their shoots. 
They are found to bloom best when continued in small pots; 
for, when they are shifted much, they grow fast, and are 
not inclined to flower until tho pots are quite filled with 
roots. The branches of these plants grow from eighteen 
inches to two feet long, If they are constantly shifted, other¬ 
wise they will flower before they are a foot in length. They 
ore a good deal alike in character. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

A Family Stew of Beef. —Take any piece of beef good 
for stewing, cut It into small pieces, slice two or three large 
onions, and put them Into the stewpan with two ounces of 
butter or good beef-dripping. When melted, dredge In 
some flour, add the meat also dredged with flour, and 
enough water to keep it from burning. When tho gravy 
has drawn, fill up with boiling water, let it come to a boil 
gently, skim the pot well, then add a spoonful of mixed 
spices and a bay-leaf or two; set the pan by the side of the 
fire to stew slowly for a couple of hours. Eleven pounds 
of meat will take four hours. This dish may be thickened 
like Irish stew, with potatoes, or it may he served with the 
addition of chopped vegetables of all kinds, previously fried. 

Scotch Short Bread ,—Put two pounds of butter in some 
warm place over night, where it will gradually beoome soft, 
without at the same time melting. Take two quarterns of 
flour, and mix with it half a pound of loaf sugar in powder, 
and lemon-peel and blanched sweet almonds^in quantities 
according to taste) cut very fine; add all these to the batter, 
and knead the whole till it ap p ea rs like dough; then edd a 
tablespoonful or two of yeast; again knead it, and roll out 
into cokes of the proper size and thickness. Ornament the 
edgos with candied-lemon and oomfits, having previously 
pricked the edges with a fork. 
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Cottage Soup .—Tako two pounds of lean boof, cut Into ^ DESSERT8. 

small pieces, with a quarter pound of bacon, two pounds of $ Cream a la Taloit. —Take four sponge-cakes, jam, three- 
mealy potutoes, three ounces of rice, carrots, turnips, and s quarters of a pint of cream, sugar to taste, the juice of half 
onions Bliccd, or leeks and cabbage. Fry the meat, cab- Ij lemon, quarter glass of sherry, one and a quarter ounce of 
bage, and onions in buttor or dripping, the latter being the jl isinglass. Cut the spongo-cake into thin slices; place two 
most savory; and put them into a gallon of water, to stew ^ together, with preeervo between them,and poor over them 
gently over a slow Are for three hours, putting in tho car- ' a small quantity of sherry mixed with a little brandy, 
rots at the samo time, but the turnips and rice only time s Sweeten and flavor the croom with the lemonjuice and 
enough to allow of their being well done; and mashing the ^ sherry; add tho isinglass, which should be dissolved la a 
potatoes, which should be then passed through a colander; ^ little water, and beat up tho cream well. Place a little fa 
season only with pepper and salt; keep the vessel closely £ an oiled mould; Arrange the pieces of cake in the cream; 
covered. It will make five pints of excellent soup. Or: — i then fill the mould with tho remainder; let it oocd, and turn 
To any quantity or kind of broth, od4 whatever vegetables ^ it out on a dish. 

may be in season, and stow thorn gently till quite tonder. $ A Patna Rice Pudding.— Wash a quarter of a pound of 
Then strain the soup; thicken it with flour and water, to jj whoIo rice , dry lt in a cloth ftnd beat it to a powder. Set 
be mixed gradually while simmering; and, when that is ^ ^ upon the flro with a pint and a half of new mil k, till tt 
done, and seasonod to your taste, return the vegetables to s thickens, but do not let it boll; pour it out, and let it stand 
the soup, and let it boil well for half an hour. ^ to cool. Add to it, some cinnamon, nutmeg, and mace, 

Potato-Wall, or edging, to serve round fricassees, forms s pounded, sugar to the taste, half a pound of suet, shred 
also a pretty addition to a corner dish. Mash in a mortar ^ very small, and eight eggs well beaten with some salt 
as many boiled potatoes as you may want, with a good ^ Put to it, either half a poqpd of currants, clean washed 
piece of buttoy; then, with tho bowls of two silver spoons, s and dried by the file, or some candied-lemon, citron, cc 
raise a wall of it two and a half Inches high within the s orauge-peel. Bake it half an hour with a puff crust under 
rim of tho dish to bo used. Let tho uppor part be a little $ 

thinner than tho lower; smooth it; and, after brushing it £ To Make Apple Fritters. —Take one pint of milk, three 
all over with egg, put it Into tho oven to bocomo hot and a < eggs, salt just to tasto, and as much flour as will makes 
little colored. Boforo egging it, tho outside may bo oma- J; batter. Beat the yolks and whites separately, add the 
mented with bits of paste cut into shapes. s yolks to the milk, stir in the whites with as much flour as 

Roast Onions should bo done with all tho skins on, and $ wiU mako a batter J havo ^ *** 

parboiled before being put before the flro. They eat well $ them > cut them in elicc * a PP l °I take tha «« 

alone, with only salt and cold butter, or with roast pota- car ®f°My oul of tho center of each slice, and to every spoon- 
toes, and aro bettor largo than small. Thougli called ij ful °* batlcr lay in a slice of tho apple, which must be cut 
u roast,” tho best way is to put them in a Dutch oven and i> VCI 7 thin. Fry them in hot lard to a light brown on be«h 
turn them occasionally, so as to brown thorn equally. Tho s 81(le8# 

half-grown, or smaller sort, aro frequently dressed in this \ ^ cw-fashxoned Apple-Pie.— Pare and quarter the apple* 

way, and served with roost mutton; and in Franco they aro l ® ca -U them, boat them with a spoon with some of the liquor; 
very commonly put round a dish of roast fowL \ grated lemon-pool, tho juice of a lemon or Mite 

To Stew Cabbage. —Boil a largo cabbage, press it dry in s orftn 8 e » or a P Rr ^ a quince, when they are to be got, 
a cloth, then cut it very finely, adding pepper and salt, and \ clovcs > whlto 8U ^ r fine, y Ponded, and a piece of button 
a few chives or green onions, also boiled separately and h P ut * P*«te round the dish, and cover it -with bars or flower* 
woll chopped; put a lump of butter into & stowpan, let it < P* 8 * 0- the excellence of tho pie consisting of the eort of 

melt, add the cabbage, and warm it together, stirring all * a PP le 1111(1 goodness of tho paste; the fruit should bs 
tlio time; add a spoonful of gravy, and one of lemon-pfcklo, v ra 1 *** 1 ln lbo niiddle, as it shrinks in the baking, 
or tho juice of half a lomou; let it stew for a few minutes, s Stewed Apples. —Peel and slice two or three good-fixed 

and theu servo it. $ apples into a small stewpan, with a few cloves and fr>m* 

Potato-Jdly is made from tho potato flour, only boiling lemon or orange-peel, and let it stew for about quarter of 
water must bo poured upon It, but caro must bo taken s an hour in two glasses of white wine. It may be 
that it bo absolutely boiling, or the complete change into ^ while the family are at dinner, and the apples eat better 
jqlly will not take place. It does not take many minutes l than in a pie. They should be thrown Into cold water 
to thus change a raw potato into this substance, which is l when sliced, to prevent their becoming dry and disoolorsd. 
not only highly nutritive, but extremely agreeable to the I; The apples may be also mixod with peon or plums, and 
palate when flavored with a littlo sugar, nutmeg, and white s will be found excellent. 

wine. s Baked Quinces. —To be eaten with sugar and cream. Taka 

To Boil Rice .—Wash the rice well, and boil It in a largo j fair ripe quinces, bake them rather quicker than apple* 
quantity of wator; when a very little of the center of the ^ cut them open and remove the core, which will corns cat, 
grain remains hard, tako it off the fire, strain off half or s if the fruit is properly cooked, like a nut from the abeH 
more of the hot water, fill the saucepan with cold water, ^ Sprinkle on white sugar, and eat them before they sr* 
and shake the rice; then strain all the water off, and the ^ quite coolod, adding milk or cream. Onr informant bji 
grain will separate; place the pan of rice near tho fire to s the fruit cooked and eaten in thte manner has a delictum 
•well, and the center part of the grains will become tender, s flavor, which would scarcely be imagined. 

To Fry Eggs. —To fry eggs nicely requires some little > Pippin Tarts. —Pare thin two Seville or China Orange* 
attention, as they are apt to bocomo hard, black, and un- \ boil tho peel tender, and shred it fine; pare and con a 
palatable. Tbero should be plenty of butter or oil, and s dozen of good-sised apples, and put them in a stewpan, with 
care taken not to let them be overdono. If ham or bacon ^ as little water os possible; when halfokme, add baifpooad 
is fried with them, it must be done first, and the eggs after- $ of sugar, the orange-peel, and Juice; boll till pretty thick, 
ward. ^ When cold, put it into a shallow dish, or pattypans hoed 

Potato Omelette may be made with a mashed potato, or s with paste, to turn out, and be eaten odd. 

two ounces of potato-flour and four eggs, aud seasoned with $ Baked Custard. —Boil and sweeten with fine eu^r, * 
pepper, salt, and a little nutmeg. It should be made thick; $ pint of milk, and another of cream, with a stick of amna- 
and, being rather substantial, a squeeze of lemon will lm- { men and a bit of lemon-peel, fill the cups, and bake far to 
prove lt. Fry a light brown. s minutes. 
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HOME-MADE WINES. - 

Excellent Raisin Wine. — To every gallon of spring water s 
put eight pound* of fresh Smyrna*, in a large tab; stir It I; 
thoroughly, every day, for a month; then press the raisins, ij 
in a horse-hair bag, as dry as possible; pat the liquor into £ 
a cask, and, when it has dono hissing, pour In a bottle of ^ 
the best brandy; stop it close fbr twelve months; then rack £ 
it ofl; but without the dregs; filtor them through a bag of s 
flannel of three or four folds; add the clear to tho quantity, \ 
and pour one or two quarts of brandy, according to the $ 
else of the vessel. Stop it up, and, at the end of threo s 
years, you may either bottlo it or drink it from tho cask. $ 
Raisin wine would be extremely good If made rich of the j> 
fruit, and kept long, which improves the flavor greatly. < 
Ginger Witte .—To every gallon of water take two pounds ^ 
of loaf-sugar and two ounces of bruised ginger; boll them j> 
together for an hour; put the liquor into a vessel to cool; 5 
when tepid, add the Juice and peel of six lemons, and a \ 
toast covered with yeast; cover it over, and when it begins ' 
to ferment, put it into the cask; lot It ferment two or three s 
weeks. Before putting In the bung, put to it half a pound \ 
of raisins to every gallon; they need not be stoned, but are ^ 
best just slit open. This wine may bo racked in another s 
month, and isinglass put to clarify it. Bottle it in three or 5; 
four weoks, and it is soon fit to drink, though, if properly i> 
fermented, it will keep a year or two and improve. s 

Raisin Wine .—To every six gallons of water put two \ 
ounces of hops and the largest stalks of tho Malaga raisins, s 
and boil it for a-qnarter of an hour; strain it, and, when 3 
nearly cold, pour it on the fruit, allowing six and o-half £ 
pounds—of which one-filth should bo Smyrna raisins—to j! 
every gallon of water; lot It stand for six woeks, stirring «j 
it every day; proes tho fruit, and then put the liquor into \ 
tho cask; rack it in six woeks, or as soon os it is fine, and £ 
to every six gallons add a bottle of the best French brandy, s 
Grape Champagne .—Gatbor tho grapes when they are £ 
just turning, or about half-ripe. Pound them in a tub, and ^ 
to every quart of fruit put two quarts of water. Let it s 
stand in a mash-tub for fourteen days; then draw it off, and t; 
to overy gallon of liquor add throe pounds of lump-sugar. ^ 
TThen the sugar is dissolved, cask it, and, after it has done s 
working, bung it down. In about six months it will bo fit \ 
to drink, when it should bo bottled, and tho corks tied ^ 
down, or wired, if it is to bo kept more than a year. s 

Elder Wine ..—Pour four quarts of water upon eight v 
quarts of berries, and let it stand a day or two; then boil s 
it for about an hour, strain It, and put three pounds of moist s 
sugar to every gallon of wine; then odd ono ounce of cloves i; 
and cinnamon, with two ounces of ginger; boil it again, and £ 
work it with a toast dipped in yeast. s 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


Substitute for Soap .—As an article of domestic economy, 
fttlieris earth might be employed in tho cleansing and 
scouring of anything woolen, it being an excellent substi¬ 
tute for soap, of which great quantities are consumed that 
might be saved In houso cleaning. The sawdust of fir and 
pine trees contains a very largo proportion of resinous and 
saponaceous matter, so that it has been usually employed, 
by the country people of Norway and Sweden, instead of 
soap, in washing coarse linen. 

French Furniture Polish .—One pint of boiled linseed oil, 
one pint of mastic varnish, one half-pint of alcohol, three 
ounces of gum shellAC, and one stick of red sealing-wax. 
Dissolve the shellac in the alcohol, by heat, and the sealing- 
wax in the oil; then mix all together. Apply to the furni¬ 
ture with a pieco of soft flannel, and rub it smartly till dry. 

A Receipt for Removing Ink-spots from Mahogany .— 
Apply spirits of salt with a bit of rag till the ink disap¬ 
pears. Or :—Put a few drops of spirits of nitre in a tco- 
spoonful of water, touch the spot with a feather dipped in 
the mixture, and, on the ink disappearing, rub it over, im¬ 
mediately, with a rag wetted in cold water. 

Court Plaster .—Court plaster is prepared by first brush¬ 
ing over a thin, black silk with a solution of isinglass in 
proof spirit, to which Is added a little benzoine; this pro¬ 
cess Is repeated three or four times. It Is afterw ard finished 
with tincture of black balsam of Porn. 

Food for a Parrot .—A little Indian corn may be allowed 
to a parrot; but It is desirabio to steep it for two days in 
water, before it is given to tho bird. It is a singular foct 
that parsley will poison a parrot. 


FASniONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fio. i.— Kvenixo Dress or whits Mull.— The skirt is 
trimmed with throo fluted floances. The body is laid in 
small plaits, and the wide, short bIoovo is trimmed to cor¬ 
respond with tho skirt. Bows of bluo ribbon decorate the 
sleeves, body, and waist. Head-dress a wreath of flowers. 

Fio. n.—V isiting Dress or purplx Silk.— The skirt is 
trimmed with a fluted flounce, which narrows and runs up 
tho skirt in two places on each side. The body Is high and 
plain; tho sleeves wide and cut open for up on the arm, 
both back and front, and trimmed with a narrow fluted 
ruffle. Bonnet of white crape, with purple silk cape and 
strings, and trimmed with small white plumes. 

Fio. in.— Whits Body, laid in small tacks, trimmed with 
narrow edging. Full bishop sleeve, tucked above the wrist. 
This, and the three following, havo been furnished us by 
Madame Demorest And other modistes of New York. The 
remainder of our patterns are from Paris. 

Fio. rv.— Morning Dress or slate-oolorxd Foulard Silk, 
trimmed with bine ribbon gathered in the middle, and with 
blue ribbon bows. 


lb Restore Flowers.—Mott flowers begin to droop and s Fio. v.— Fall Talma or Drab Cloth- —This talma is laid 
Cade after being kept during twenty-four hours In water; a s in large plaits at tho waist, but foils loose over the arms 
few may be r|vired by substituting fresh water, but all t; and in front. It is trimmed at the back with two Urge 
(the most fugacious, such as poppy, and, perhaps, one or s gimp ornaments. 

two others excepted) may be restored by tho use of hot ^ Fio. n .— Silk Mantilla, trimmed with three ruffles, the 
water. For this purposo place tho flowers in scalding !; lowest one being the widest. 

water, deep enough to cover about one-third of the length s Fio. vil—Muslin Corsage, of the form etylod in Paris 
of the stem. By the time the water has become cold, tho $ the Duchesse de Guise. In front and behind there is a 
flowers will have become erect and fresh. Then cut off the \ plastron, ornamented with quillings of muslin and rows of 
auddled ends of the stems and put them into cold water. n insertion. The sleeves are deml-wide, and have revers, 
White Cement for Crockery, Glass , etc .—Take four pounds s trimmed with quillings of muslin, and edged with guipure, 
of white glue, ono and a-half pound of dry white lead, half £ Fio. rm.— Muslin Undeh-Slmtb, called the Regency, 
a pound of isinglass, one gallon of soft water, one quart of ^ The lower part is trimmed with two quillings of Valen- 
alcohol, and half a pint of white varnish. Dissolve the \ ciennes, having between them a bouillon of muslin. In 
glue and isinglass in the water, by gentle heat if preferred, i; the quillings of Valenciennes small bows of blue velvet are 
stir in the lead, put the alcohol in the varnish, and mix the ^ intermingled. 

whole together. Thlfc is useful for wood-work, and will \ Fio. ix.—N kck-Tm or black Silk, ornamented with braid, 
firmly unite painted eur&coa. 1 and hating two ends in Solferino silk. 
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FASHIONS FOB SEPTEMBER 


General Remarks—T he fl&ahionable trimmings for dreese« 
oontiune to be flat bands of plain silk, plaitings, and flounces. 
Narrow flounces edged with silk of a contrasting color are, 
above all, in. favor. But the mode of flouncing depends much 
on fancy; seven, nine, or twelve flounces of equal width may 
be employed to trim a drOss. If it is preferred, the trim* 
mlng may consist of one broad flounce surmounted by so* 
veral narrow ones; or flounces of medium width may be 
placed in groups of three, with a flat band of silk between 
the groups. Many dresses are mado without flounces. Some 
consist of a skirt, jacket, and gilet, or vest, all composed of 
the same material, and this style of dress has, of late, fre¬ 
quently been preferred to|b* peignoir for morning costume. 

For morning wear and the promenade, bodies are made 
either high, closing to the throat, or in tho Jgntt Sorrel 
style, that is, half-high, and cut square both back and 
front; for thin materials, full bishop sleeves are preferred. 

A very stylish costume for the promenade is a dress and 
long cataque or basque of thin silk, of some very light and 
delicate color, the bottom of dress and cosaque bound with 
narrow black velvet: a ruche of black laco forming a Greek 
border up the fronts and continued round the neck, the 
wide sleeves finished to correspond. 

Many dresses intended for plain walking costume consist 
of black silk. They are variously ornamented. For the 
skirt, a trimming of narrow fluunces is a favorite style. 
Some have a tablier or front trimming composed of frills 
pinked, and of graduated width, with one or two flounces 
passing round tho edge of the skirt at the back, and uniting 
with tho tablier on each side at the lower part. A pinked 
ruche of the silk heads tho flounces, and is carried up each 
sido of the front trimming as far os tho waist. Tho corsages 
of out-door dresses are always high, and usually buttoned 
up tho front; those without a point are in the majority, 
pointed corsages being now adopted chiefly in evening 
dress. Sleeves vary much in shape: for instance, some are 
shaped to the elbow, and have cuffs; others are demi-wido, 
open at the ends, with rovers, and pUIted in at the arm¬ 
holes. Another form for sleeves consists of two puffs and 
a frill. 

Skirts are worn as ample and fall as ever, and are gene¬ 
rally gored to throw them out at the bottom. Stiff muslin 
petticoats, with flounces, or one deep flounce at the bottom, 
are very suitable for wearing with thin muslin, barege, or 
unlined siik dresses, as they set the dresses out in a more 
graceful manner than does a very large crinoline. 

A Visinxa Dress, of drab or gray silk, is very pretty 
made with three narrow pinked flounces at the bottom, 
each flounce edged with a row of blue pinked silk just 
peeping below the gray. A broad band of blue silk is put 
on close to the top flounce. The sleeves should be trimmed 
in the samo manner, and the body made plain, buttoned to 
the throat with blue buttons. For a dinner dress, the low 
body should be corded with blue, with a puffed tulle berthe 
lined with blue silk, and trimmed with blue ruches. The 
abort sleeves should be composed of one puffing of gray and 
one of blue silk, with a narrow white blonde between each, 
and at the top a large puffing of white tulle. For visiting, 
a white tulle bonnet, trimmed with velvet and blue flowers, 
should accompany this dross; and for evening wear, a wreath 
of white chrysanthemums, or a blue velvet coronet with 
pearl stars, and a pearl comb. 

A very pretty little Pelerine, to wear with a low body, 
may be made of plain net or muslin covered with narrow 
tucks; it should be made pointed behind, with ends cross¬ 
ing in front, and trimmed round the neck with a ruching 
of narrow lace, and outside with two rows of wider lace. 
The sleeves to wear with this pelerine should be made, to 
correspond, with two puffings at the top, and a deep frill 
with a series of narrow tucks, finished off by a double row 
of broad lace. 


A charming novelty for wear in g over low bodies coastal 
of pieces of velvet not narrower than an inch, tacked to- 
gether at equal distances, farthing squares, and is pointed 
both behind and before. Sometimes white or black art k 
placed underneath the velvet, and sometimes a fnllni of 
not is gathered in to the top row and drawn with a wnr 
velvet round the neck. 

Mourning Toilets. —To those of our readers who reqhn 
mourning toilets, perhaps the following su gge s ti ons si; 
be useful:—A black crinoline bonnet, trimmed inside sad 
out with branches of black lilac; with this bonnet, a Meet 
barege or grenadine drees with very tiny flounces, and a 
shawl of the same material, would be very suitable, for 
slighter mourning, a black silk drees, with five narrow 
flounces at the bottom, edged with lilac silk; a black »Ik 
mantle, trimmed with lace, and a lace pelerine; and a white 
tulle, or crepe bonnet, bound with blade velvet, tnsad 
outside with a black and white rosette, or a bunch of black 
and white feathers, and inside with a bandeau of violate. 

Km Gloves with double buttons are more faihinsiBi 
than those with single ones. Light and delicate edas 
should always be worn with the best kind of toilet. 

Bonnets are not worn quite so much raised in front ■ 
they were last season; still there is a great deal of abo¬ 
rning used at the top, and very little or none at mil ti tfcs 
sides. Plain straw bonnets are worn for simple teflite; 
whilst those for more dressy wear are made of tails, crept, 
white horsehair, rice straw, etc. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fia. i.—A little Girl’s dress of blue Snx.—The skirt 
is plain, the pockets only being trimmed with quillings d 
^silk. The body is low, plaited lengthwise in front, scran 


tho middle of which is a quilling of silk. Short polM 
sleeves, finished with a quilling. A puffing of tulle Satan 
the dress around the neck. 

Fig. n—D ress for a little Dot. —The pants and jack* 
ore of gray cashmere, trimmed with black braid. Tbs 


? pants are very wide, and reach only a little below the kne*. 
\ A white vest and linen collar, with a black neck-tie, com 
^ pleto this pretty costume. 

< General Remarks.— Blouses and jackets are still adapted 
\ fot very young boys. One of the newest blouses we bars 

seen is composed of gray poplin, and trimmed with row of 

< crimson velvet and crimson velvet buttons. The cosmos 
\ just completed for a little boy of six years of age, coastal 
s of a jacket and trousers of brown cashmere trimmed with 
\ black velvet. A sash of black silk with fringed mb k 
! fastened on the left side. Out-oMoora, small round bite 
\ with broad brims turned up flat, are in flavor both hr boy* 

< and girls. They may be trimmed with an aigrette, a caett 

> plume, or a long ostrich feather twisted round the hat 

s We have seen some very pretty little dresses in a arv 
<> assortment of children's costumes. A suit for a little Wf 

> consists of trousers and jacket of gray cashmere flfvet 
| with black. The trousers are wide and the jacket is cf«a, 
$ and both are ornamented with colored soutaches. A fefl 
j puffed shirt is ^orn with the dress, and oot-efdocw a 

sailor's hat of Leghorn, trimmed round the crown wtths 
band of fancy straw and a row of black velvet. 

Several dresses are co mpo sed of gray or blue poplta, t rim¬ 
med with bands of anothor odor. Some elegant camqea 
<| or basques of gray poplin have been prepared far Rde 
\ girls; they have rovers in silk of a color differing from that 
\ of the poplin, and the pockets and sleeves are ernameata 
with a trimming of the same silk. Girls, as well as hiya 
wear paletots or coats open in front and with raven, sal 
they are made so as not to fit very closely to the figvra 
i With some costumes boots and short gaiters are won, 

' white trousers ornamented with needle-work. 
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A PERFECT SAVAGE. 


BT MARY B. CLARKE. 


“Ella, read this,” said Mr. Clarkson, tossing 
% letter to his daughter, as he came into the 
room where she sat sewing. 

Like a dutiful daughter she obeyed. 

“Well, papa, the spare room is ready. When 
Will he come V r 

“To-night. He will stay two or three months. 
I don’t suppose it will be very pleasant, dear; but 
as he is my cousin Tom’s only child, I can 
scaroely refuse to receive him, as a visitor, 
for a short time.” 

“Where is Serimptown, father?” said Ella, 
referring to the date of the letter. 

“In Washington Territory. Poor Toni, after 
h!s wife died, became a perfect Timon, and re¬ 
solved to avoid all intercourse with humanity. 
He took Lionel, this boy, with him, and emi¬ 
grated to the far West. He gave no one his 
address; wrote no word home; and this letter, 
communicating the news of his death, and his 
son's wish to see something of city life, is the 
first I have heard of him for eighteen years.” 

“ How old is my cousin ?” 

“Let me see! Lionel must be nearly thirty.” 

“And has lived all his life at Serimptown?” 

“Since he was ten or twelve years old. I 
expect he is a perfect savage, my love: but we 
must be hospitable for poor Tom’s sake. He 
was my classmate. Dear, dear! how time flics! 
Is dinner ready, Ella?” 

“There’s the bell, now,” said the little house¬ 
keeper, laying aside her work; and the father 
and daughter left the room. 

“Aunt Lizzie,” said Ella, as they met an 
elderly lady in the hall, “we expect a visitor 
to-night. A yonng gentleman, auntie. Trim 
up your best cap, auntie, to set at him.” 

“Tom Boyd’s son,” said Mr. Clarkson, hand¬ 
ing her the letter. 

“Tom dead! Poor fellow! Well, Lionel was 
a pretty boy.” 

Dinner over, Mr. Clarkson was enjoying his 
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nap on the sofa, aunt Lizzie Was knitting, and 
Ella reading, when the parlor door opened, and 
a tall, very tall figure, filled the vacated space. 

“Is flfr. Clarkson here?” A deep, not un¬ 
musical voice asking this question roused the 
sleeping man, who sat up and looked at the 
speaker. 

“Iam Lionel Boyd, sir.” 

“And heartily welcome here!” said Mr. 
Clarkson, grasping his hands. “Ella, my dear, 
your oousin. Lizzie, you remember Lionel’s 
father?” 

Probably if the choice had been offered him, 
Lionel would rather havo faced a loaded cannon 
than the two graceful, elegantly dressed ladies 
who now greeted him; but he bowed silently, 
and then turning his back on both, sat down 
beside Mr. Clarkson; aunt Lizzie arched her 
eyebrows, Ella shrugged her shoulders, and 
then with one exchanged glance they resumed 
their seats. 

Ella’s thoughts ran something in this style: 

“H’m, manners are scarce in Crimptown, 
so are tailors, I guess. Light great-coat coming 
to his heels, twenty years old if it’s a day; and 
where did the animal get that hat he keeps on 
to show its beauty I presume? What boots! 
Brown as an Indian. A perfect savage! I’ll 
go make him talk. Cousin Lionel!” she said, 
aloud. 

The ybung man started as if she had fired a 
pistol at his car, and turned his chair to face 
her, with a jerk that almost upset the young 
lady’s gravity. 

“Ma’am!” 

“I hope you had a pleasant journey.” 

“Cold, ma’am, awful!” 

“I have noticed that it is apt to be so in 
January.” 

“It is in our parts, ma’am!” 

“What shall I say now T” thought Ella. “ How 
the man stares!” 
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A PERFECT SAVAGE 


A sudden jerk of her cousin’s chair back to ^ him than if ho lived at the North Pole. Iffe’s 
its first position, made the muscles round her ij as mute as a fish; not a compliment, not a word 
mouth so rebellious that she was glad he did i; if we sit together for hours, except yes, ma’am, 
not see her. Mr. Clarkson succeeded rather j: no, ma’am, os if I were his grandmother.” 
better in drawing forth the young man’s con* l “Cousin Ella!” 

versational powers; but his awkward bashful- i The deep, grave tones were close beside haa, 
ness, whenever Ella joined into the chat, made s She started up, for in her cousin’s face was 
tho afternoon a mixture of ludicrous and em- \ no sign of bashfulness, no awkwardness in his 
barrassing attempts to entertain him. $ position, only a sad earnestness. 

Tea time was still worse. The useful hat was s “lam the bearer of news that will pain 700 ,” 
removed only upon Mr. Clarkson’s giving a mild £ and two strong hands prisoned her little ones 
hint to that effect, and, like Dickens’ Captain £ as he put her gently in her chair again, and 
Cuttle, he seemed lost without feeling it upon v bent over her. “I came because I am, I feel, 
his head. v His dark hair was very long, and S a better messenger than one of your father’s 
curled almost like a girl’s in his neck; he wore ^ clerks!” 
a heavy beard and moustache, through which s “Father!” 

glimpses of white, even teeth appeared; his eyes, $ “Has had a bad fall, cousin. No, you cannot 
which he never raised, were large and very $ go. He will be here immediately. I will not 
dark, and altogether he was a fine specimen of a v deceive you; he is very much injured.” 
handsome Western man; but hie old-fashioned, $ “How?” 

ill-fitting clothes, his extreme bashfulness and 5; “He slipped on the ice, at the head of a flight 
ludicrous terror of Ella and her aunt made his s of steps. A carriage stopped! He is here. Will 
emotions constrained; and he seemed to Ella to $ you have his room ready when I come?” 
fairly swell his hands and feet, so much did!; Wisely he gave her something to do, for sbt 
they appear to be in the owner’s way. He * threw off the faintness of terror and went to 
stirred his tea with all the energy necessary to $ her father’s room. Her cousin came soon, and 
dig a well, and then swallowed it scalding hot j: in his strong arms he held her dear father, who 
at one mouthful; he dried the tears which fol- £ smiled to Ella as Lionel placed him gently npon 
lowed this operation with his napkin, and then ^ the bed. 

put that article into his pocket. Ella’s inquiries •! A week of pain followed the fall—cruel, 
and offers to serve him with the food before him ij agonizing pain, and the cousins were constant 
were the occasion of such a deluge of crimson < watchers. In the earnest desire to be useful, 
over his face, and such nervous jerking move- \ Lionel forgot to be bashful; and many a tear of 
ments, that finally, in sheer pity, she left him £ tenderness started to the father’s eyes, as he 
to her fathec. > saw the strong man’s core for the little nurse. 

Days glided into weeks. At Mr. Clarkson’s jj Every hour found him at his post, now altering 
suggestion, Lionel had his outer man put into $ the invalid’s position, now gently, tenderly com- 
civilized trim by a barber and tailor; but Ella J forting the pale girl. All that doctor’s skill 
made no progress in her endeavors to place him J and tender nursing could do was vain, and Ella 
at his ease. He went out with her father every ? had the agony of an orphan’s grief to bear. It 
day, and she soon heard of his investing large * was a bitter blow and seemed unendurable, 
sums of money in different business concerns, ^ For weeks she was in a state of entire apathy, 
and of his intelligence, and shrewd, “wide $ smiling sadly when she found the traces of her 
awake” conversation among men; but—did she $ cousin’s care at every step, but pining, sinking 
propose music? he listened with grave atten- ^ under her grief. Another blow fell, but it 
tion, but not a word of comment could she win; $ roused instead of crushing her. Her father’s 
the proposal to introduce him to her friends J affairs were found to be in a complicated state, 
seemed to fairly convulse him with terror; and $ and the knot was finally unraveled only to show 
one evening, when she gave a party, he van- $ that ho died penniless, 
ished, and was not seen till morning, when he ^ “A teacher, Ella?” 

was found wrapped in a blanket, fast asleep in $ “Yes, cousin, I am sure of my music and 
the summer-house in the garden. $ German.” 

“Bother the man!” muttered the little beauty, £ “But.—I—it may be premature, Ella. I did 
as she sat, one day, turning the leaves of some $ not mean to say anything now—while—trouble 
new music, “I can’t get him out of my head. $—I know I am an uncouth savage, not fit for 

Here ho has been for one whole month actually j; such a dainty darling—I mean—I- 

in the house with me, and I know no more about $ Crimson and confused he stood after this 
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A DAY DREAM. — “SHE DIED.” 


eloquent address, and, strange to stay, her } Ella and go shares,” said aunt Lizzie, from the 
color and embarrassment equaled his own. \ other side of the room. 

“Ella!” \ “Just so!” said the Western man, emphati- 

“Yes.” | cally; and he took the little figure to his broad 

“I am rich—I mean poor if you will let me ' breast, where the poor sorrowful head rested 

give you—I mean-” ] content to find its homo with the perfect 

“You mean that you would like to marry' savage. 


A DAY DREAM. 


BY SYLVIA A. LAW80N. 


Grit clcrada are drawn across the 6ky, 
The winds are lone to-day, 

I hoed thorn not, as dreamily 
My wayward spirit strays; 

I hold within my hand a gem 
Which sunny pencils drow, 

While busy £uicy crowds my brain 
With thoughts of every hne; 

And the hours go on, 

And the sun creeps down 
Under the folds of gray; 

Yet the sweet content, 

With tho strong poaco blent, 
Passeth not with them away. 

A charm lies in this quiet face 
Whereon I feast mine eyes. 

My words tho spell can never traco 
Which deep within it lies; 

The bearded lip, the firm, proud mouth, 
The forehead’s clear, wido swell; 

Tho noblo hoad, with dark brown wealth, 
The sunbeams traced them well; 

And it teemeth now 
’Neath that clear, wide brow, 

The eyes were searching mine, 

Aud I turn away 
Prom the burning ray 
Only to look again. 


I have gazed long on this pictured face, 
And gazing there I dream 
Till what the golden sunbeams traced 
A breathing soul doth seem; 

Wherein by thoso dark and dreamy eyes 
That upward gaze on me, 

I know a shadowy fountain lies 
Deep as the Tropic .sea; 

And a dream sweeps on 
With tho lone winds’ moan, 

And Fancy hence doth bear, 

While these glorious eyoe, 

Like the starlit skies, 

A sweet smile seem to wear. 

This living fhee I may not eee 
On earth, yet Memory will 
Trace, with her subtle imagery. 

This semblance on her walls; 

And when in dreamy days she turns 
And gilds her treasures o’er, 

This will sho wrap in golden haze 
As sunshine wraps tho Bhoro; 

And tho sweet content, 

Which with peace is blent. 
Perchance will come again, 

And tho world below 
With soft light glow, 

Like sunshine after rain I 


“SHE DIED” 


BY MARIAN 

Yes, clasp her waxen finger-tips » 

And lay her on her side; i 

That same sweet smilo was on her lips > 

When she died! < 

Draw close that blind, the garish light \ 

Mocks with its streaming tide; £ 

*Ti§ well tho roses were so bright 5 

When she died i < 

I’ve strewn them thick around her bed, < 

And on her shroud besido; > 

Those buds have withered round her bead s 

Since sho died 1 < 

s S 

Withered! Ah! well, ’tis for the best, ? 

Pale roses were her pride 1 J 


WINSLOW. 

And they and she have both found rest 
Since she died I 

When you were gone her cheek grew white; 

“There’s nothing left,** she sighed; 

Her bluo eye loet its azure light. 

And She died! 

Oh! ’tis too late to mourn your sin 
And curse your cruel pride, 

You'd give your Hfo one word to win; 

But she died! 

There—If yon want to kiss her brow, 

(ITow swift life’s moments glide!) 

They’re bringing In the coffin now, 

Ah! sho died! 
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THE VOLUNTEER’S WIFE. 


BY CABBY STANLEY. 


The winter of 1860-61 will be long remem- < 
bered by our laboring classes. They were just $ 
beginning to rise again after the depression of \ 
’57, and to say that “such times could not re- $ 
turn,” when all at once the panic seized our $ 
business circles. The great wheels of our fac- * 
tories ceased in their noisy whirl, and the ham- $ 
mers of our foundries were stilled. Men who J 
had been hurrying to and fro, buying and sell- s 
ing, stopped in their haste, looked each other $ 
in the face, appalled, and asked where it would ^ 
all end. Aye, worse than that, for these had, S 
perhaps, only to relinquish some accustomed J 
luxury; but there were other men, without $ 
capital, men dependant upon the labor of their ^ 
hands and the sweat of their brow for the bread ^ 
to feed their families; these looked in the faces \ 
of wives and children, and also asked, “Where s 
will it all end?” All winter long, these mens 
were making strange acquaintance with Want; ij 
the mere cessation of accustomed labor would < 
of itself have keen depressing; but now fire was $ 
wanted, clothing was wanted, food was wanted, ^ 
which could not be supplied, while great strong \ 
hands, and willing hearts, were forced to be $ 
idle. People talked of better times in the spring, \ 
and the poor waited and hoped; but the spring \ 
came, but not better times. At last, on the \ 
twentieth of April, a gloom fell on the city like \ 
a great pall. It seemed, as one looked at the jj 
wan faces and staid steps of the people, as if 
the heart of the nation had ceased to beat; i; 
Sumter was taken; the great republic, which 
her true sons had so loved, seemed to be in her ;■ 
death-throes, and “men’s hearts failed them for s 
fear.” But that great heart had not stopped: $ 
for a moment only it Beemed to stand still; then, 
with one great bound, such a life-current was \ 
sent through all the sturdy frame, as made it $ 
seem immortal. Men, who yesterday despaired, $ 
to-day rose up and said, “Our great mother has s 
need of these strong arms;” and hunger and { 
want were forgotten in their love for their 5 
country. America may probably never see such $ 
days again, as those few following the fall of $ 
Fort Sumter. Streets were crowded with the $ 
populace hurrying to and fro; the city was $ 
filled with a low murmur, like the under-tone of $ 

the sea; flags waved from every window, from s 
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private carriages, from public vehicles; old 
men and little boys alike wore the sacred “red, 
white, and blue;” and dainty ladies appeared 
in the colors. The “Star Spangled Banner” 
was sung in parlors; at the corners of the 
street; at the opera, when the people rose frozs 
pit to dome at the first notes, bre&thlesa, re¬ 
verent, till the flags floated down, and then 
such applause went through the house at the 
sight as will never be forgotten. These were 
demonstrations in which every one partook; 
but unquiet sleepers awoke with a thrill of fear, 
in the dead of the night, at the unaccustomed 
solemn tramp of great bodies of men, who passed 
in long columns through the still streets, walk¬ 
ing as with one step, keeping a most ominous 
silence. 

Many a wife and mother, in the laboring 
classes, held fearful watches on these nights. 
To them, poor souls! their country was an ab¬ 
straction, their husbands and sons the only 
reality. 

“What if he’s listed!” white lips had mur¬ 
mured, as hour after hour passed on, and k* 
had not come. 

In a small, tidy room, a pale, anxious looking 
woman sat waiting. She would sew by fits; 
then glancing toward the trundle-bed, where a 
little boy slept, she would cautiously raise the 
window, as if fearful of disturbing him, and 
gaze wistfully up and down the street. Pre¬ 
sently a well known step was heard through 
the quiet of the night; then it ascended the 
stairs, and Margaret Campbell laughed at her¬ 
self for having felt so worried. 

But there was & troubled loek on the face of 
the husband as he entered the room, which the 
wife soon saw. 

“Oh! George, you haven’t-” she said; it 

was all she could say, then burst into tears. 

“It was the best I could do for yon and 
Georgie, Margaret,” was the reply. “There is 
no chance for getting work I don’t know whom; 
and you’ll be taken care of as a volunteer*# 
wife, besides getting my pay. God knows I 
don’t want to leave you, wife, but we’ll all 
starve together here; and these greet strong 
arms may do some good for the old stars and 
stripes yet.” 
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44 Oh! George, what do I care about the stars | The armory of George's company presented 
and stripes? I'll never see you again, I know; \ a curious enough sight that bright May day; 
and then I'll die, and Georgia be left an orphan." S pnly such a sight, though, as all other armories 
At this terrible view of the case, even the \ presented on like occasions. Some of the men 
volunteer, secretly thirsting for action and ' were eager for the fray, boisterous, loudly 
glory, looked dismayed. ; hoping they would soon have a chance at the 

It had been a hard winter for George Camp- * enemy; others snt apathetically watohing the 
bell’s family. Late in the fall he had found ' pranks and practical jokes of the younger part 
himself without employment: a wifb and child ' of the company; whilst others again drew off 
to be supported, and no use to be made of. to quiet oorners to take leave of mothers, wives, 
his stalwart frame. The money which he had : and sweet-hearts. Many a brawny fellow picked 
laid by for a “rainy day," was gradually con- up hia child and pretended to play and fondlo 
turned, with all their economy. Margaret had j with it, in order to thrust his eyes, filled with 
kept herself in pin-money, and dressed Georgie, J tears, down among the curls, as he hoped un- 
and, on anniversaries, made little presents to j suspected; many a kiss was given by lips that 
her husband, by working for a hatter. But hats % were more used to cursing, as softer feelings 
were a luxury, which it would not do to renew s than had been known for a long time stirred 
too often now; the business became dull, and t the heart; many a horny hand dried the eyes 
she lost her work. | of sobbing wives with faded old cotton hand- 

Kver since the call for volunteers had been ; kerchiefs. Arms were slipped around the waists 
made, George Campbell had had vague notions ! of pretty girls by hopeful lovers; daguerreo- 
of enlisting. No work offered; the tidy little types and locks of hair Were exchanged; and 
house had been exchanged for a single room; the whole company sent forth by the women, 
all superfluities had been sold, and the leather with prayers and hopes, and the certainty that 
purse in his pocket rung with an empty sound, ; each particular man was a hero. 

The husband well knew the tears he would have $ 44 Only three months, little woman—that soon 
to encounter from his wife, and long held back; \ passes, you know—and, maybe, I'll como back 
but as day by day passed, and his loathing for i a captain, or something—there’s no telling, 
this life of inaction increased, he determined to \ Take care of Georgie, and don’t let him forget 
take the step without consulting her, and then ; his papa," said George Campbell, as he put his 
get over the trial as best he could. ; boy down on the floor. 

Margaret gradually became more reconciled v Margaret sobbed and sobbed, but could not 
to the idea. George’s consolatory remark, ; answer. She only leaned against the strong 
“Our sergeant says that not more'n one man in l frame of her husband, who suddenly took both 
six hundred gets killed, and I’m not likely to \ herself and the boy in his arms together, gave 
be the man, you know, wife," had a wonderfttl i them an embrace and a kiss, and then disap- 
effect. \ peared to join the ranks. 

Then, too, the popular enthusiasm was run- ■ For two or three days Margaret seemed 


nlng so high, that to be the wife or the mother 
ef a volunteer was a kind of patent of nobility 
in her set, and Margaret, little woman, was not 
without her harmless vanities. And she even 
laughed, and took a walk, hanging on her hus¬ 
band’s arm, with Georgie by her side, late one 
afternoon, when she knew that all the gossips 
would be at the doors and windows, when 
George first made his appearance in his new 
uniform. 

The well-worn leather purse had been handed 
over to Margaret’s keeping, as the time for de¬ 
parture drew nigh; and she had counted over 
and over again the little remaining silver, eke- 
ing it out as best she could, denying herself 
almost the necessaries of life to supply her hus- 


J stunned. She was not self-reliant, and now 
; she constantly felt the need of her husband, 
wanting to consult him in matters she would 
not have thought of had he been there. Then, 
as she grow more accustomed to her situation, 
she would borrow newspapers, and eagerly ask 
if there were any news of “the Seventy-first." 
Or, if her old employer had given her a hat or 
so to line and bind, she would feel rich enough 
to buy a paper for herself, for two or three 
days. If, by any chance, 44 the Seventy-first" 
was mentioned, if it was only a change of 
camp, or being furnished with new arms, she 
would cut the article out and lay it by with her 
marriage-certificate and other little valuables, 
and her husband’s occasional letters were first 


band and child, and to save enough to put some \ read to admiring friends and acquaintances, and 
nice little tit-bit in the haversack, the day of l then placed with them. 

the march. < * And so the time wore on. Margaret was 
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dreadfully poor, but she could yet have her £ fatherless, and, for days, tenderly caring for 
room, and get food at a grocer’s close by, on S; the desolate widow. 

credit; for she was knofrn to be an upright!; At last she began to look her future in the 
woman, and that she would discharge the debt jj face, and thought she saw nothing but siarva- 
as soon as the volunteers were paid off. And £ tion before her. 

a happy day it was for her when George sent j She had hoarded the money sent by George 
her his pay. She rushed down to her landlord $ with miserly care; but it was nearly gone. Sbe 
and the grocer, in all the pride of a full purse, \ had never applied to the Relief-Fund for help, 
paid what she owed, and then committed the s because a certain pride had kept her back, s 
extravagance of a new calico dress for herself, * dislike to accept charity, and because she knew 
and a pair of shoes and a shilling straw hat for $ there were so many receiving the money with- 
Georgia. v out the right to it—shameless women, putting 

Every day a great battle was expected—a s forth false claims. But now it was different; 
victory as much as a battle. $ she could no longer support her child and her- 

At last the news came. Manassas had been s self. Day after day she walked the large citj, 
fought—and lost. Again men looked in each $ asking for work—work of any kind; and nigbt 
other’s faces, appalled; again the great heart $ after night she went home exhausted by hunger 
of the country seemed to stand still with fear. $ and fatigue. Georgie was constantly regaled, 
Then came the reaction. We seemed to have $ by the neighbors and the grocer, with crackers, 
been carelessly resting before; now armies sud- s lumps of sugar, bits of cheese, or huge slices 
denly started up, fresh, eager for the battle. s of bread and butter; and she was constant!/ 
But alas! alas! In many a sorrowing home $ asked in to take a “friendly dish of tea.” But 
the loss of a great battle was not thought of; it\ she knew that she could not always lire in 
was only the loss of those who were the dearest ^ this way; so she at last applied to the Belief- 
on earth to poor, quivering human hearts. 5 Fund. 

“Was ‘the Seventy-first’ in it?” asked Mar-$ The man at the desk glanced at the paper 
garet Campbell, as she held Georgie’s hand, <i which she handed him; then gave it back, 
standing before a knot of people who were saying, 

listening to the newspaper being read by the $ “Thisls of no use. Can’t do anything; it’i 
grocer. J informal. Sorry, ma’am, but must stick to 

“Yes, Mrs. Campbell; but they weren’t close { rules,” ho added, as he saw the pale, terror- 
up to the masked batteries; and it’s the masked \ stricken woman nervously crumpling the bit of 
batteries, you know, that plays the deuce with j paper in her hand, then look down at the child 
our men,” replied the kind-hearted grocer. • by her side. But it was an every day occur* 
Margaret listened eagerly, with white lips, % rence, such as this, and the man did not really 
but could gather nothing more that interested £ want heart, he was only bound by rules, and 
her. \ was terribly hurried by the pressure around 

“Is there any list?” she asked at last. $ him. 

“It’s too soonyet, ma’am; but don’t be down- $ So Margaret walked home, wondering what 
hearted. It’s the Zouaves that’s the most cut > she should do—whether to drown herself and 
up,” was the reply. > Georgie would not be the best. 

But the next day she got the list. Sbe rapidly S She could no longer afford to keep even tbt 
ran her eyes over the names and began to s one room which she now rented; she must take 
breathe freer, when, suddenly, she saw among $ a smaller one in a narrower street So, selling 
the killed “George Campbell.” $ everything but the barest necessaries, she 

She had been standing in the middle of her i moved, eluding the inquiries of her neighbors 
room, scanning the paper, and now she sank J as to her new residence, 
down in a heap .on the floor. Georgie spoke, $ The summer months thus passed on. A little 
but she did not hear; she only moaned and ^ money was pioked up now and then by binding 
rocked herself back and forth in her helpless- s a few hats, or doing a day’s washing or clean¬ 
ness. The little fellow at last got frightened, $ ing; but so fearful was she of debt that she 
went up to her and put his arms around her almost starved herself. 

neck; and then she clasped him to her, and the $ At lost the autumn set in with its usual cold 
tears came. storm. The last penny bad been expended. 

Kind neighbors wont in and out, comforting ^ and for two days she bad scarcely tasted food, 
her as best they could, feeding poor little $ Georgie had fared somewhat better, far bii 
Georgie on cakes and candies- because he was i mother had denied herself for him. Twilight 
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was closing in, and she had sunk on her cover- % had, as soon as he was able to travel, managed 
less bed, an hour before, in utter exhaustion. \ to escape and hastened home. At last he 
The boy grew lonely in the dark, cold room. ^ thought he had found the clue, and about the 
He went to the window and leaned his head on l time that little Qeorgio had cried himself to 
his hands and looked out; but he saw the big \ sleep, he had hailed the policeman, and felt 
policeman, who lived around the corner, go by s certain that his wife and child were near, 
and look up, so he drew away in fear. Poor 5 “Oh! it’s sure to be the ones you want; a 
little fellow! the burly man, with tight blue £ poor, pije little woman, that looks as if all the 
frock coat, who so often had something terrible- $ life had been washed out of her; and a bright 
looking in his hand, was now as awful to him as $ little chap of a boy with a curly pate. Let me 
to the evil doers he intended to keep in order, j; go first and kind of bfeak the way for you, you 
He then groped about for a whip made for him ,< know, or else she may think you are a ghost,” 
by his mother, some days before, with a crooked $ said the kind-hearted policeman, 
stick and a bit of red tape, and, mounted on the J So he stumbled up the dark, narrow stairs 
rickety table, began to drive stage. But he \ and into the dark room; then being unable to 
could not arrange the chairs for horses to suit £ grope his way, he called imperiously to the 
him, so he crept back to the window to get com- ^ woman below stairs for a light. It is won- 
panionship in the street, if he could. But there v derful how quickly these men, invested with a 
was no one there; the rain came down, and the { “little brief authority,” are attended to. A 
cold and damp penetrated the room, and he ^ light was brought. Margaret was aroused, 
grew terribly chilled. At last he called to his \ brandy was forced down her throat, and glim- 
mother, but she gave no answer; he called again, £ mering hopes held out to her that her husband 
but still none; then he looked in terror around ^ had only been wounded. 

the room, where menacing shapes took form in s Gradually the whole flood of light was let in 
the shadows; he could not bear it, bo he sunk \ on her. She was nearly bewildered by it, and 
on his knees by the side of the bed. 5 was scarcely made to see the thing plainly when 

Between his sobs he said, “Our Father,” and < she was in her husband’s arms, 
then, after a little pause, as if wondering if this $ George Campbell soon became a hero in the 
was enough, “Here I lay me down to sleep.” £ neighborhood, and the burly policeman looked 
But the prayer and little verse seemed not to $ upon him as his own especial protege. A 
suit the occasion; so still kneeling, he thought $ comfortable room was taken in the police- 
fora moment and said, “God bless dear mamma, ^ man’s house, where groups of the Campbells* 
and bring dear papa safe home, and take care s old friends often gathered to hear of the great 
of Georgie.” Then he remembered that he had $ battle of Manassas, and how those awful bat- 
no father, and in his cold and loneliness crept j; teries had been taken and lost, and how George 
up beside his mother and cried himself to sleep. had been left on the field for dead. 

For two days a man in military dress had i; Margaret thinks hor husband a wonderful 
been haunting the old locality of Margaret ? man; and, as he is going to re-enlist as soon as 
Campbell's home. The neighbors thronged j he has recruited his strength, she fully expects 
around him, all eager to know how the dead t him to come back a colonel at least. This time 
had come to life again; but George was too j her husband has made more effectual arrange- 
anxious to find his wife and son to answer { ments for her comfort than he did in his ignor- 
their inquiries, save that he had been left orG nnce before; and the policeman has promised 
the battle-field for dead, had been picked up \ that he and his “old woman,” as he calls hia 
by the enemy, had been ill for a long time, and > wife, will look aftor Margaret and Georgie. 


MUSINGS: A SONNET. 

BY LUTHER Q. RIGGS. 

Wrix pendent twilight shade* the trembling waves, < And hovering sea-birds solemn stillness keep; 

And o'er the ocean murky shadows creep, > With gazeful orb I view the blue expanse, 

And quick retire the whirlwinds to thoir caves, 5 And the pale moon gleaming mildly bright. 

Sweeping the quivering surface of the deep; < Gilding the green waters with a glossy light; 

Or when the crescent beams in liquid light, £ Or, wonder-tranced, the evening star survey, 

And the loud furies of the tempest sleep— > And, rapt in thought, explore the realms of endless day. 

Whilst silence rides upou the wings of night, £ 
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[Eutored, according to Act of Conrrosa, in the year 1861, by Frank Lee Benedict, in the Clerk’a Offlco of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Penneylrania.] 

CONCLUDED FROM PAO* 192. 

CHAPTER IX. * pillow and die there; but I do know that after 

Whin Harley Brooks began to recover and \ the first terrible struggle the burthen lightens 
was able to sit up, be read to, or even talk a 5 and the path grows less rugged, 
little, he could scarcely bear me to leave his | Ah! do not think that in these remarks I am 
sight. That it was a great pleasure to me to 5 seeking to glorify my own character. I blush 
be so employed I will not deny; and surely I \ even now to recall my weakness, although 1 
need not be blamed for snatching eagerly at < will do myself the justice to say that I stmo 
that one glimpse of sunlight in the darkness \ to do right and not to make my grief a sin; but 
which had spread about my life, and through $ I was very, very weak. 

which, as far as any human judgment could see, > It was of Harley Brooks that I was thinking. 
I must go down to the eternal resting-place. 5 He accepted this fate as only a grand nature 

We never talked openly of the past in onr l could have done, and it was from watching him 
many conversations, although there must un- \ that I learned so thoroughly to understand and 
avoidably have been allusions to all that was > despise the feebleness of my own disposition 
so constantly in the thoughts of each; but it \ and resolves. 

was wiser for a season, at least, that the memo- i At last there was no longer any excuit for 
ries of that time should have no voice. jtoy remaining at the house; Brooks was to far 

As soon as his health was entirely restored, jj recovered that he had already set a day for his 
he intended to return again to his professional \ return to the city. His cousin was to accom- 
duties. I was glad to find that, notwithstanding \ pany him; but in the following summer they 
the ample fortune ho possessed, he did not in- i would return. During my lonely winter I could 
tend to sink down into a life of inactivity. £ look forward to that promise and find consols* 
Occupation, some strong necessity to take an $ tion in it. 
interest in that which goes on in the world j: Jael had been several times to see me, sad 
about us, are absolutely essential to a mind $ grumbled somewhat at my prolonged vivU; 
that has been unhinged by long and settled $ although she would have been greatly dis- 
suffering. Harley Brooks was too wise, too $ pleased had I left tho house as long *s there 
clear-sighted not to feel that, and he made his $ was an invalid in it to whom my presence 
resolutions accordingly. $ could bring the slightest pleasure. I am afraid 

I respected him more than ever, because I' the truth was, Jael had grown so accustomed to 
saw that he had struggled manfully against his * fault finding, that she coaid not have rid her- 
sorrow, and that he would never permit it to \ self of the habit if she had tried, 
become his master. I pity the person upon \ However, when I did return home, she ap- 
whose character a great calamity does not have ^ peered delighted to have me back once more, 
an ennobling and purifying effect. I can un- J insisting that I looked bright and like myself 
derstand that petty troubles may belittle the s again; although she coddled me as if I badbem 
mind, because they force the thoughts down $ a baby, and would scarcely allow me to stir 
into a narrow round, and so cramp them that \ from my chair, so I knew by that how much I 
it is with difficulty they rise out of that miser -1 was altered. In fact, the change had been gn* 
able routine; but a great sorrow ha9 a certain \ dual, and dated more than a year back, botihe 
dignity about it which no other event in life \ had not observed it until after my absence, 
offers; employed aright, it becomes the noblest j The day before they left for the city, Harley 
treasure man can possess. S Brooks and his oousin came to see me. They 

I know it is difficult to feel this at first; it is ^ spent a long afternoon at my house—it was a 
very hard to take up existence again after it \ very pleasant one. 

has been despoiled of all that made it beautiful; j While Jael was busy showing the old maid 
it would seom so much easier to turn upon one’s < some wonderful improvements in her dairy, 
260 
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Harley and I went out to walk a little about jj 
the grounds. s 

It was the middle of November, even later, I s 
think. The trees were naked, the latest autumn $ 
flowers had died, but the air was so balmy, the £ 
eun shone so deliciously, that everything ap- s 
peared lovely in spite of its desolation. > 


44 Jane,” he said, abruptly, 44 1 want to thank £ 
you for all the good you have done me; but 1 1 
have no words.” { 

44 1 have done so little,” I answered, feeling* 


the tears near my eyes; 44 a really strong, ooura- n 
geous person might have helped you.” j 

44 You have done more than any other human * 
being could,” he returned; 44 it is by your very s 
gentleness, your patient devotion, your true, * 
earnest faith, that you have shown me the path * 
I ought to follow.” < 


I felt ashamed to hear him speak so—it would $ 
have seemed a sort of falsehood for me to have s 
listened in silence. ^ 

“You must not speak so,” I said; “if you $ 

could* know how weak I am-” ji 

He stopped me with a smile—not the bright, ^ 
joyous expression of other days, which had * 
lighted up his face into such marvelous beauty jj 
—but a smile so full of resignation and sweet- \ 
ness that it was even more lovely. * 

44 You might allow me to praise you a little,” l 
he said, 44 though that is not the word to em- i 


little chill at my heart which I could not con¬ 
trol. 

44 1 want to say one thing,” he said, speaking 
with considerable effort. 44 If the time should 
ever come that she reproached herself at all, 
tell her that from me she never received any 
blame. I understand how helpless she was,Ood 
knows I pity her far more than I do myself.” 

Neither of us had strength to pursue that 
subject. We turned abruptly from it, and with 
the pain we might have felt if we had come 
suddenly upon her grave in the golden quiet of 
that afternoon. 

Very soon Miss Brooks came out of the house 
and joined us, her cheerful, sensible face brougl^ 
us back to the safer level of every day things. 

“Jael has been making me admire her do¬ 
mains,” she said; “I really think she fell in 
love with me because I could appreciate her 
peculiar way of doing things.” 

44 Then you have won a great triumph,” Har¬ 
ley said; 44 that old woman is not an indiscri¬ 
minate lover of her species!” 

“She actually told me I had 4 some sense/” 
returned Miss Brooks; 44 and she liked a woman 
that wasn't too 4 fancified’ to know a milk-pan 
when she saw one.” 

We all laughed at that, and I said, 

44 Jael’s admiration could go no farther—you 
have won her whole heart, Marian.” 


plojr.” 

“I am satisfied,” I answered, 44 if anything I 
could do has given you a moment's pleasure.” 

44 You have made life endurable to me,” he 
said, earnestly; 44 except for you, I should have 
sunk into a miserable misanthrope, made my 
trouble a curse, and proved such to myself and 
everybody about iqe.” 

He had so little self-appreciation that he gave 
me the credit which was due his own strong, 
manly nature. But I will not make him believe 
that; and it troubled me so much to feel myself 
praised for something in which my share had 
been too slight to be perceptible, that I tried to 
turn it off with a sort of jest. 

44 We shall not agree,” I said; 44 so let us leave 
the subject and rest satisfied with our separate 
cohvictions.” 

He gave me a look so sad that I feared I had 
hurt his feelings. 

44 1 did not mean to speak so lightly,” I 
hastened to add; but he interrupted me, 

44 No, no, it was not that! Just then your 
voice sounded so much like—like hers.” 

He turned away his head for an instant; but 
when he looked at me again his face had cleared. 
I was at a loss for words; someway there was a 


So we stood there talking cheerfully for a 
few moments longer, watching the sunset and 
conversing of the next summer. Then Jael 
. summoned us into the house to tea, and not 
^ long after that they were obliged to return 

* home. 

| They stopped, for an instant, as they drove 

* past the next morning: then I was alone once 
s more. 

| CHAPTER X. 

* Before he went away, Harley Brooks asked 
i permission to write to me; but several weeks 
£ passed before I received his first letter. It was 
| a very pleasant one, cheerful and kindly—what 
v it was to me I need not tell. 

$ From Amy, too, there came letters, but they 
^ were as brief and unsatisfactory as ever. They 
n had been in Spain and the northern part of 
^ Italy, but had returned to Paris, whero they 
$ were to spend the winter. Gossiping letters in 
^ the newspapers, from foreign correspondents, 
$ spoke of Amy’s beauty and the princely splond- 
s dor in which she lived; but I knew my child 
^ well enough to be certain that neither admira- 
^ tion nor wealth could suffice for her happiness. 

* About the middle of the winter I received 
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news of Isabella Quintard’s death. It was a* “A body sees yon smile now,” she con timied; 
great shock, although I cannot speak falsely $ “and I tell you what, without that your face is 
enough to say that she was at all dear to me. } no better than a rainy day.” 

It was the very knowledge of her treachery and \ “Poor old face!” I said; “don’t abuse it, 
wrong doing which made me tremble when I \ Jael.” 

heard that she was gone. She died very sud-> “I ain't likely to,” retorted she; “what I 
denly; she had just returned from a ball. She { grumble at is your not taking pains enough 
went up to her room and sat down; when her £ with it.” 

maid came in she found her dead. I had always } “It is just as it pleased heaven that it should 
thought she had a disease of the heart; but she j; be,” I replied. 

would have no medical advice, would not even $ “Well,” she returned, triumphantly, “heaTen 
allow the possibility of such a malady to be * didn't mean you to let it look so doleful sud 
hinted at. s white when it gave it to you.” 

I was glad to remember that I had pitied more } She tossed her head, evidently considering 
than I blamed her. Poor woman! she had but ^ that she had completely crushed me by that 
a short time allowed her to enjoy the affluence ^ argument. I laughed, one must have been in 
purchased at the expense of her niece’s happi- $ very wretched spirits when that old woman's 
ness. \ oddity and obstinacy could not have roused a 

The winter was shorter than the previous one \ smile, 
had been. I watched the spring approach with $ “ That’s right,” she said; “now that’s a Chrit- 

different feelings from those I had beforo expe- s tian sort of sound—your mouth was just made 
rienced. The budding of every tree, the bios- $ for it.” 

soming of each flower brought me nearer the $ “Really, Jael, you grow so complimentary 
season, which was unconsciously fraught with J that I hardly know you.” 

deeper interest to me than it ought to have} “Bah!” said Jael; “I tell the truth—it’s my 
possessed. \ way! If you looked poky I’d say so; never 

I did not know it—I never thought my poor ' could find a bridle that fitted my tongue. I 
heart would have been so weak, and it guarded \ know I’m sort o' sassy; but goodness, Miaa 
its feeble ray of sunlight so jealously that I did | Jane, you know me better than to mind it.” 
not perceive from whence it gathered that s She often called me by my girlish name; she 
brightness. jj had known me from a child, so that to my ear* 

In Juno, Marian Brooks returned to their $ it had only an affectionate sound, 
country-seat, and Harley followed her very? “I do indeed, Jael,” I replied; “yon hart 

soon. He had grown older, graver; but his 5; been a kind fViend to me-” 

eyes looked out with a steady, earnest look, \ “Now stop!” she exclaimed. “Don’t want to 
which told of the inner strength he had gained. \ hear another word! I ain’t kind; I’m ctossct'o 
T hey were both with me a great deal. We i; two sticks—don’t I know it? I was born so— 
had much tranquil enjoyment—it might have \ come into the world on Friday—can’t help it.” 
seemed monotonous to other people—but we} She could not endure to be praised, and looked 
had suffered so much it was only an agreeable | so comical in her distress that it made me smile, 
repose, like resting by a tranquil stream after < “That’s better,” said she; “I can stand being 
battling with a fierce tempest. i laughed at; but I don’t want to be set up with 

Jael was the first to rouse me to any percep- £ fine words.” 
tion of the change which had come upon me; <5 “But you will hear the truth?” 
she did it unconsciously and out of the delight jj “No,” said Jael, stoutly, “I won’t, and that’s 
of her heart. ^ all about it. You’re going out to ride, ain't 

She stopped me one day as I was passing $ you?” 
through the hall and gave me -an approving^ “Yes; my friends are coming for me.” 
nod. ^ “That’s right; enjoy yourself a little, no use 

“You’re getting your color back,” said she; $ to go about like a funeral procession all tba 
“look like a Christian once more—humph!} time. Nice folks they be—like to see a woman 
That comes of going out and seeing the sun ^ that has the courage to live without hunting 
once in the while.” } up a husband. As for Mr. Brooks, I tell you 

Her words startled me for an instant; but if i; there’s few like him, and I know it—got the 
any shadow of the truth came upon me, I put \ marks in his face—there.” 
it aside before it had gathered strength enough } She started off, quite astonished by her own 
to serve as a warning. } eloquence; and I heard her grumbling tad 
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muttering as she passed through the hall, pro- think of my darling without that keen pain 
bably by way of atoning for her weakness in \ which had troubled me before, 
having lavished so much approbation upon any | Yes, I fancied her growing content—I wanted 
mere mortal. % to believe it, and it is so easy to give credence 

I went to my room, wondering a little if in 5 where the heart leans. I believed that I should 
that seeming repose I had only fallen upon a < one day see her with new hopes and interests, 
false peace, which would suddenly give way l looking tranquilly upon the past, grown so dis¬ 
and precipitate me into a darkness deeper than ^ tant and indistinct, that no shadow from its 
that in which I had before struggled. But I s faded hues would have the power to trouble 
soon convinced myself that I need have no fear; j her soul. 

and with my old weakness put the reflection J All this I thought, and consoled myself with 
aside and returned to my quiet employments, i the belief; while she—oh! Amy, Amy! 

only disturbed by the pain which it caused me £ _ 

whenever I thought of Amy and her fate. I 
Still, even where she was concerned, I found \ CHAPTERXI. 

a sort of comfort, as if everything connected ^ That winter I met with an accident, which 
with my destiny conspired to make me accept $ confined me for several weeks to my bed. I had 
that season of quiet without fear. Amy’s let- ^ been down to the village upon some business, 
ters grew more cheerful—she began to speak of > and slipped on the ice—I had a terrible fall, 
a return home—they might be with me early in t and was picked up senseless. No bones were 
the following spring; either that hope, or some * broken, however, but I was laid up for a long 
cause with which I was ignorant, made her !j time; really quite ill for a period, as a low sort 
lighter of heart, more like herself, as I could ^ of fever set in. 

plainly see, than she had been since her mar- \ During that season, Jael watched over me 
riage. $ with untiring kindness, and made me half-forget 

“Maybe the happiness will come in time,” $ the discomforts of a sick room by her quaint 
said Jael, to whom I read portions of the letter, < drollery. 

for the old woman had grown to be more a $ I wondered very much that I received no let- 
friend and protectress than domestic; unedu-s ters from Amy. Her silence was unaccountable, 
eated and blunt as she was, her sympathies i» and I worried so much that Jael was obliged to 
were acute; and where she loved, she possessed ^ confess a letter had come, but the doctor had 
an intensity and devotion I have seldom seen •: forbidden it to be given to me while I was so ill. 
equaled in more refined natures. She accepted’ \ “What reason could he have?” I asked, in 
sacrifice as a mere matter of course, and would < surprise. 

have been astonished, and probably considered $ “Because,” said Jael, falteringly, “there’s 
any person little better than an idiot who ven- S bad news in it.” 

tured to insinuate that she deserved any merit j I started up frightened and sick at heart, 
for so doing. $ '“My child, my Amy!” 

“The happiness may come,” she repeated; l “No,” returned Jael, “it’s not her; the old 

“those young things ain’t like folks that have \ doctor had a note, too, so I know; but-” 

lived longer and know what poor creatures we 5 “Speak, Jael, for mercy’s sake!” 
be!” \ “Our Amy is a widow!” she said, in a low 

“If I could only see her, Jael; one look at $ voice, 
her face would be answer enough to all that I $ I foil back upon my pillow; such a world of 
long to know.” J emotions tugged at my heart that my senses 

“Maybe it’s better not; by the time she l reeled. When I could speak and see once more, 
comes she’ll have got used to her husband and $ I made Jael give me the letter. I broke the 
her life—tell you, there’s nothing like that.” $ seal and glanced down the page—it was written 
“Getting used to life!” It is a hard doctrine, | at different dates—the latest several weeks back, 
and yet I believe that Jael was right. ^ “And she is alone!” I exclaimed, in agony. 

“She’ll never be what she was,” pursued the $ “Oh! Jael, I must go to her at once.” 
old woman; “but who don’t change? You see \ X started up with an insane idea that I could 
roses is short lived things!” jj fly that moment; but Jael fairly forced me back 

Jael left me with that sententious remark, $ upon the sofa, 
which I supposed intended to apply to one’s \ “She’s doing very well—she has goqd frieqds 
early dreams and fancies. But this is only to > with her. The doctor wrote her that you was 
show how it was that I gradually learned to > sick and wouldn’t be told then; she didn't want 
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you to go over—no time to make a voyage— * my own eyes, that everything was arranged just 
shell be here soon now.” j as my darling had been pleased formerly to 

I heard her indistinctly, I was already poring \ have it. There were a good many little relies 
over that letter. It had been begun by her hus- \ connected with our happy days, which I had 

band’s sickbed; he had been wounded in a duel, \ put religiously aside—rthe sight of them h&d 

and only lived a week after his hurt; it was \ beta too painful during the darkness of my 
finished after his funeral. \ bereavement. Now I brought them out and 

The pages breathed nothing but patience and \ settled them in their old places with snch 
resignation, so different from her old impatience j joy and thanksgiving as only one who has 
and pride; yet I comprehended, for the first \ passed through a similar trial could at all 

time, what the child had suffered. She was \ understand. 

s 

with the family of the American Ambassador, j There were a few days more of anxious wait- 
intimate friends of hers. She begged me not to \ ing—enough to startle my heajrt with a dread of 
come to her—as early as possible she should | greater evils; but I silenced them in haste. 1 
sail. \ could not fear them—now that the darkness 

A postscript mentioned the time of her de- J and tempest had passed, God would not crash 
parture. She would be with me in a fortnight. ^ my heart with a sorrow deeper than any that 
“She is coming, Jael!” I cried. J had gone before. 

“I know it,” she replied, gruffly; but the great $ Old Dr. Andrews had gone down to the city, 
tears were streaming down her oheeks all the J He would not permit me to make even that 
while. “You don’t know what a brute that man \ short journey, and I knew that it was wiser for 
Was—the doctor has heard—he almost killed | me to wait in our house for my child’s return, 
her, and she bore it without a word—oh! poor, although my poor, foolish heart ached at the 
little Miss Amy!” thought that I might have seen her & few hours 

She broke down completely; but I could not earlier than I should there be able to do. 
rest until I had every detail. Fortunately the It came at last—-the telegraphic message 
doctor came in. He was an old and valued s which he had promised—so brief, yet bringing 
friend, and from him I learned all the informa-1 such new life to my soul! The steamer was in 
tion that he had gained. It was only general, ^ —all was well! 

but I heard enough to see God’s providence in ^ I sat down, weak as an infant, and Jael, on 
saving my child from that man. ^ her knees by my side, prayed, and sobbed, and 

It was, perhaps, fortunate that my injuries | buried her face in her apron to drown her 
still caused me a good deal of pain; for I was * hysteric cries. I was very quiet—it seemed an 
so anxious and restless that if I had been able l effort to me even to breathe—I was stunned by 
all the while to think of Amy, I should have $ the close approach of such happiness. It was 
gone distracted. ^ well that I had been prepared; if it had come 

In justice to myself let me say one thing, j suddenly upon me, I believe that I should have 
There was no other subject to which my mind \ died—died of joy and gratitude. Easier, easier 
wandered; the strong maternal love in my \ far I learned then than to die of grief, 
heart, powerful, I believe, as it could have been $ We counted by hours. The afternoon passed 
had I been indeed her mother, prevented my \ —the short spring twilight faded—the lamps 
thinking of anything but my child. It put my i were lighted in my little parlor, and there I sat, 
wasted little hopes and poor, feeble dreams \ motionless, listening to every sound in dumb 
completely aside—nay, they did not even in-1 eagerness, and by my side crouched Jael, ad- 
trude upon me; had they done so, my feelings \ monishing me to bear up, and all the while 
were bo wholly engrossed that, for the time, \ \ sobbing and crying till her face was a sight to 
should scarcely have recognized them. $ behold. 

The days passed. How eagerly I watched $ There was a sound of wheels. Jael ran oat 
their flight! I cannot describe my feelings. I \ of the room; but if my life bad depended upon 
had believed myself forever separated from my > it I could not have moved. I heard Jael’s shriek 
child; to have her thus suddenly restored to j of joy—the doctor’s cheerful voice; hot only 
me seemed almost as great a miracle as it would $ couched lower in my chair, agonized by that 
if some loved one were to rise from the dead | very excess of joy. 

and come back to gladden a mourning house* J There was a little tumult in the hall—several 
hold by fois presence. i persons speaking at onoe—then I heard that 

At the close of the fortnight I was able to l voice whose echoes I had so pined for, that had 
leave my room, to go down stairs to see, with < come to me so often, in my sleep, in accents of 
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pity, or appealing for help-heard it olearly as 
it cried, 

“ Mother I mother!” 

I saw a slight figure, clod in black, standing 
in the door-way. I half-rose. Again that call 
went up, 


Mr. Sanderson was a bad man, addicted to 
gambling, and almost every other vice that could 
be named. His wealth was immense, they lived 
in a style of princely magnificence; but Amy 
* was a slave. He had married her from one of 
\ those hasty passions which men conceive. He 


“Mother! mother!” J liked opposition, he was determined by every 

I felt myself clasped in Amy's arms, her ^ means to make her his wife. But when he had 
kisses and tears warm on my cheek; but for {imprisoned the poor bird and she could not 
several moments 1 could only lie still in that jj hide her trouble, he grew to hate, although she 
death-like trance. jj tried her utmost to comply with all his wishes. 

Then the mist cleared from before my eyes, $ What followed every one can imagine. Alas! 
my strength came back. I clasped my child to j: there are only too many women who could an- 
my heart and looked once again into her face, ij swer from the experiences of their own thwarted 
That pale, changed face, worn and altered as if $ lives! 

the storm9 of half a life had swept over it since $ He hated her, yet he was furiously jealous of 
we parted, but lovely still; more beautiful than 5 her; she had never heard of the offer I made to 
ever it seemed to me from the holy resignation $ live with them. He insisted upon her going 
and patience, which had taken the place of its i every night to balls or parties, and he would 
girlish bloom. jj follow to play the spy upon her conduct. He 

“Speak to me, mother!” she cried. 41 1 can’t $ threw every sort of temptation in her way, but 
believe it until I hear your voice.” ij that my child scorned—there was no danger for 

“ Amy, Amy, my daughter! oh, my daughter!” s her as there might have been for many of her 
There we clung together and wept unre- $ age. 
strainedly encircled in each other’s arms. When s He left her comparatively a small portion of 
I grew more composed and could look up, I saw jj his fortune, but even that she would not touch, 
that Jael and the old doctor had stolen away $ it was added to the amount be left his relatives, 
and left me alone with my child. j! “I could not have it, mother,” she said, look- 

I cannot tell what we said—I do not know if $ ing at me with her wild eyes, which did not lose 
we talked; but the very touch of her hand, the ^ for months the frightened look they had caught 
sight of her face, was happiness enough. v during that time of trial; “it would have killed 

That night I slept with my child cradled upon $ me to have taken it!” 
my heart, as I had so often done during her \ Miserable man, his death was caused by his 
young days—slept the quiet, unbroken slumber s own vices. Some disgraceful quarrel at a gam- 
of the old life—for the first time since those ter- $ ing-table led to the duel in which he lost his 
rible misfortunes entered our peaceful dwelling. <life. We soon ceased to talk of him—he had 

_ ij gone to a higher Judge, it was not for us to pass 

s sentence upon him. 

CHAPTER XII. ^ It was a long, long time before Harley Brooks' 

Amt was so feeble and ill, that for several ^ name was mentioned. I began to think—let me 
days she did little but lie on a sofa in my room, jj own the truth—I tried to believe that during 
and be tended and fondled by Jael and myself. \ her suffering all love for him had gone out of 
She was greatly changed; I feared at first that £ her heart; you seo how weak and wicked I was 
she was in a decline, but the old doctor re- ij even then, after all the good heaven had be- 
assured me. He said her illness was only owing ij stowed upon me. 

to mental trouble—that now she could have jj One day, as we were driving past his house, 
Tost for body and mind she would speedily re- $ Amy asked who had Mr. Philips' place, 
cover. >. “Don’t you know?” I asked. 

The details of her married life Amy never jj “I only heard that he was dead. To whom 
gave me; enough was told to give me a clear ij did he leave his property?” 
idea of what her sufferings had been. That ^ I must have looked strangely at her, so that 
man and her aunt bad so wrought upon her ij she gathered some perception of the truth, 
mind, that she was nearly insane at the time ^ “To whom?” she repeated, 
of her marriage. When something like reason \ “ Harley Brooks owns it now,” I said, 

came back, the ocean swept between her and $ She leaned back in the carriage and turned 

her past life—between her and happiness swept $ away her faoe; but I caught tho ghastly white- 
a sea still darker and more impassable. $ ness which settled upon it. Neither of us spoke 
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again during the drive home. As soon as pos¬ 
sible I hurried to my own room that I might be 
alone. 

Once again I stood face to face with my own 
heart; I saw that I had allowed the old dream 
to come back; but I was stronger then. Oh! 
believe me when I say that after the long vigil 
I kept that night, I rose calm and satisfied; the 
restoration of my child would comfort me for 
all else—there was now a holy sorrow in making 
that renunciation. 

Yes, I suffered, but it was no longer the hope¬ 
less agony of the first trial; I was willing to 
suffer for Amy’s sake, and I could trust to God 
and the future. 

I felt it my duty to write to Brooks. I did 
so, simply saying that Amy was with me—my 
homo was hers now. He did not answer that 
letter; I had not expected him to do so. 

It was late in the summer before he came into 
our neighborhood. Amy had recovered some¬ 
thing of her old looks, but the girlish spirits, 
the light-heartedness were gone forever. She 
was lovelier than before; sorrow had developed 
her into a grand, true woman. 

Wo were sitting in our little parlor when 
Brooks and his cousin called. Amy made a 
start as if to run away; then sat down, pale as 
death, but perfectly calm. 

After all, they met quietly enough. No stran¬ 
ger would have perceived there was anything 
unusual going on; although in secret I was so 
nervous that it seemed each instant that I must 
cry out. 

He called occasionally at the house, treating 
Amy, as ho did me, with quiet courtesy. There 
was nothing of the old frankness and trust; I 
began in my heart to accuse him of being like 
other men. 

He went away as he came. Amy did not 
offer me any confidence—I could not thrust 
mine upon her. 

I feared that she might find the winter very 
lonely in that place, and proposed spending it 
in the city; but she shrank in dread from tho 
proposal. 

“Only let me have quiet,” she pleaded; “I 
should die, mother, to go out into the world 
again; let me stay here with you.” 

We remained, I was only too glad to do so. 
Tho winter was not a wretched one. If Amy 
suffered, it was in secret; and whatever those 
pangs might have been, before spring she found 
that help and guidance by which we can alone 
learn to bear our trials. After that knowledge, 


I felt that God had blessed me far beyond my 
deservings. 

Another spring came and passed. Amy’s 
season of mourning was over; and, I do not 
think we were wrong, we put all memory of 
that bad man out of our hearts. 

I looked daily for Harley Brooks, but he did 
not oome. At last, his cousin wrote me they 
were to spend the summer in traveling. I told 
Amy; the fingers trembled a little over her sew¬ 
ing, but she betrayed no other sign of emotion. 

“He must need relaxation,” was all she said; 
“I believe he works .very hard.” 

I felt terribly indignant—I could give up my 
own happiness, content with that which might 
be granted my child. Yet he, the man who had 
loved her, could not forgive the misfortunes 
forced upon her by others. 

It was a bright September day—the anniver¬ 
sary of that upon which I had given Amy to Har¬ 
ley Brooks. She had spent nearly the whole of 
it in her own room; I knew where her thoughts 
were, and would not intrude upon her privacy. 

As twilight came on, I sat in the verandah 
brooding sadly over her future; and, when I 
chanced to look up, Harley Brooks was ap¬ 
proaching the bouse. 

When I saw liis face, I knew that he had not 
come to make an ordinary visit. He paused 
for no common-place courtesies. He took my 
hand between both his and said, 

“I can speak now. Dear friend, will you give 
me my little Amy again?” 

I burst into tears—blessed tears of thankful¬ 
ness! At that moment her voice sounded from 
within; she was singing an old mass which was 
a special favorito with both. He dropped my 
hand without a word and disappeared. 

There I sat in the sunset for a long time, my 
heart full of a happiness beyond anything which 
earthly affection could have brought. When I 
heard my name called I entered the house. 

Amy and Harley Brooks stood before me in 
the old library, tho last gold of the sunset cast 
its radiance about them like a promise. Once 
more they knelt at my feet for a blessing; and 
when I gave it, no human dream intruded to 
dim its purity. 

It ended thus—the trial, the suffering; and 
the new life which opened to them led far «t«i 
from the memories of tbo past. I live with them 
still in our pleasant home; little children play 
about my knees; new hopes and joys spring up 
every day—I bless God and am content* 

Thi End. 
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I stooped down, and pushing aside the long, £ The business of Mrs. Chough, for such was 
rank grass, read, from the flat, half-buried £ the name by which she had been announced, 

AM A 4k A _ i ? \ J • . * • •, , 

^ was soon dispatched: it was some trifling 
\ matter, I have now forgotten what; and when 
jj she had left the room, I remained a long while 


tomb-stone, the following inscription: 

Here lieth 
ye bodie of 

llewellyn chouoh, formerly PEXRYX, 


s in thought. 

i; The next day I said to my preceptor, 
born at Penryn, Cornwall, July 20th, A. D. 1035, 5 “* wonder if that b °y> who was here yes- 

died at Boston, October 10th, A. D. 1686. \ ^ *** l ° ‘ h ° Sreat P ° nryn 

estates: 

He resteth here \ “What!*’ cried he. “Heir of the great chan- 

in assured hopes of $ cer J cstate > which has been advertised in all 

jl the newspapers these forty years, and to which 
a glorious immortality . s Tom, Dick, and Harry, Penryns all, have been 

Above the inscription was a rudely sculptured $ making claim in vain? Nonsense!” 
coat of arms, which, as this is not a heraldic s “The same.” 

treatise, I need not describe. Suffice it to say < The old lawyer answered only by a laugh, 

it was the shield of which I had been in search. $ “You laugh,” said I. “But, while you were 

“Eureka" I cried, “it is found: and the l talking with tho mother, I coaxed the little 
widow and her little boy are tho truo heirs to fellow to my side, got him on my knee, and 
the gTeat Penryn estates, which have been in ^ asked his name. It was Llewellyn Chough.” 
chancery for so many years.” $ “And an ugly name enough,” replied my 

But to explain my enthusiasm I must go back \ preceptor, coolly ignoring my triumphant air. 
to the beginning of my story. ^ “Besides, tho estates in chancery belong to the 

When I was a student at law, and in the last $ Penryns, wherever they may be, and not to 
year of my probation, the usually gloomy office, > anybody of the name of Chough. My own 
with its tall, dusty book-cases, crowded with \ opinion is that the line has died out. I was 
volumes in law calf, was brightened up, one ^ consulted, by one of the claimants, some thirty 
afternoon, by the entranco of a lady, clad in J years ago, and that was tho conclusion I 
widow’s weeds, and leading a little boy. I say \ came to.” 

a lady, because, though her dress was of the j “I have read your notes in the case,” I said, 
plainest black, it was worn in a way that only J “I came across them, the other day, among 
social cultivation gives; and besides, her face, J papers of your old client. But, perhaps, you 
when she threw back her veil, had that in- £ have forgotten that tho heirs of the last person 
describ&ble air of refinement which is best ? who died seized of the estate, were proved to 
known by the name of high-bred. She was j have been exhausted, for six successive genera- 
still comparatively young, not over twenty-five, J tions back, and that the only claimant who 
and was strangely beautiful. Her face, in its j would have a chance must be a descendant 
meek sadness, told a tale of trials nobly en- s of Sir Reginald Penryn, who died toward the 
dared, which went, I could see, to the heart of j close of the great civil war. This Sir Reginald 
my preceptor at once, though that heart had \ had two sons, his oldest, Reginald, who suc- 
been hardened by the experience of forty and J ceeded him, and a second son.” 
odd yearo at the bar, the school of all schools i “I remember it.” 

to mako one suspicious of human nature. Her ^ “And do you remember that the missing son 

little boy, about five years old, a timid lad, J was named Llewellyn?” 

stood by her side and clung to her dress for > “So he was,” answered my preceptor, after 
protection, looking first at my grim preceptor, \ putting his fore-finger to his forehead for on 
and then at me, as if the old lawyer had been s instant. “But what has that to do with tho 
Jack the Giant Killer and I his lawful heir. > matter? If you refer, as I suppose, to the boy’s 
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name, it is a mere coincidence. You will never ; would remember that Sir Reginald, who died in 
make a reputation as a lawyer if you jump at i 1655, married a Welsh heiress, a fact that comes 
conclusions in that fashion.” j out prominently in your notes, because her 

“I am not jumping at conclusions. I think \ estates were settled on the second son, who * 
I can almost prove that this boy is heir to the J squandered the property and was then lost 
Penryn estate. I can certainly, if I can only > sight of.” 
find an old tomb-stone, which I have seen some- { “I recollect it now.” 
where.” $ “ Her father’s name was Llewellyn.” 

The old lawyer laughed incredulously. ij “Ah!” cried the lawyer, briskly. “That & 

“I should like to know,” he said, “how you j a point.” 
have reached this conclusion. It is,” he con- $ “Yes; for if I could establish that the ml 
tinued, in a bantering tone, “by some logical $ name of this lad was Penryn, and not Chough, 
legerdemain, I suppose. An intellectual, Chi- ^ his having so singular a Christian name as 
nese Juggler feat.” s Llewellyn would help, considerably, to link him 

“I will begin at the beginning, then,” I said, $ with Sir Reginald’s family?” 
perfectly unmoved. “You admit that surnames s “Certainly. At least it would bring the case 
are pretty certain criterions of race. For in- 5 within the limits of possibility.” 
stance, if I hear a man called Smith I know he S “And if I could prove that this Christiaa 
is of Saxon descent, and that his ancestor ham- *! name was a family name, and bad been borne 
mered iron, or shaped silver-ware, sometime i; by the lad’s father and grandfather before him. 
back in the middle ages. A Snider, or a > it would elevate my hypothesis into the regions 
Schwartz, I know to be Teutonic.” < of the probable?” 

“I have not devoted the attention to such { “Assuredly.” 
studies, which you seem to,” answered my pre- \ “Well, I asked the child, at first from mere 
ceptor, seeing I paused for a reply; “but Incuriosity I confess, what his father’s name 
believe you are correct.” i> was, and he said Llewellyn. Afterward I heard 

“To go a step deeper. Names ending in eon, \ his mother tell you, in connection with the 
like Anderson, are unmistakably Scandinavian, > business you were discussing, that her husband 
and even if found in Sootland, or the North of \ and his father had the same name, and that it 
England, originated in Sweden, Denmark, or £ was an old family name.*’ 

Norway. Names terminating in xng are Saxon, \ “I remember it.” 

ing having the same meaning substantially as \ “This is not alL The child had a prsyer- 
the Greek patronymic, ides, so that Snelling \ book in his hand. It was quite old, an Oxford 
means the children of Snell, or, to translate tho > edition of the last century. I suppose he and 
latter word also, the children of the brisk, { his mother had been to afternoon service at St. 
nimble man. Fitzgerald is Norman French, as $ Peter’s; there was such a'service yesterday, I 
O’Connor and McMichael are Celtic, the one $ know; and taking the book idly up in my hand, 
belonging to the Grolio branch of that race, $ I saw, to my surprise, an engraved coat of arms 
the other to the Cymbrian.” $ pasted in front of it. Such things, yon know, 

“But I don’t see your drift. O’Connors, $ are not very common, especially with persons 
McMicliaels, and Fitzgeralds can be found over $ who seem to be as straitened in means as Mrs. 
half the world.” $ Chough. The coat of arms was gules, a chevron 

“Because you and I are living after several $ argent, between three crows of the field.” 
generations of emigration. There has been, j “A fig for your heraldic jargon,” said my 
within the last two oenturics, another dispersion s preceptor, laughingly. “I know little about 
of Babel, so to speak. Given a man’s surname, $ such old-world trumpery and care less.” 
however, and one can tell, pretty certainly, $ “Yet, anti-republican as it seems, it is a 
where his ancestors lived two hundred years $ means, sometimes, of tracing out descents, 
ago. Now Llewellyn is not such a common name $ which, otherwise, might never be recovered, 
that it can easily be mistaken. And though $ It is a pity, indeed, that more attention has 
used as a Christian name in this case, it bears ^ not been paid to the subject. Up to the wsr 
on my subject as much as if it wero a sur- < of Independence, it was a common thing for 
name.” $ the younger sons of noblemen, and the sons of 

“But if I know any thing about it, Llewellyn is %' younger eons, to emigrate to this country; and 
a Welsh name, while these estates are Cornish.” $ in many cases, the elder branches having failed, 
“That’s a point in my favor. If you had ji the descendants of these emigrants have become 
read over your notes as lately as I have, you the true heirs of the titles and estates, and 
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would have inherited them but for their negleot ? 
of the family tree and the attendant coat of ] 
arms. I have no doubt that many a vast estate, l 
and more than one lordship, which has been j 
adjudged to British claimants, would have come j 
to American citizens, if the latter had not lost < 
the proofs of their rights. Only a few years \ 
Ago* a poor half-pay captain established his \ 
right to be Earl of Huntington, by going back \ 
more than a century, all intermediate lines | 
haring failed. A curious instance of the value s 
of a coat of arms, as evidence, has come within l 
my own knowledge lately. There is a branch \ 
of the Howard family, in this country, whose % 
traditions say their original ancestor here was $ 
a cadet of the ducal house of Norfolk. At first \ 
sight, however, their coal of arms seemed to s 
contradict this claim, having no escutcheon on ' 
the bend, as the ducal Howards have. But the \ 
Howard arms, as quartered by the fourth duke, \ 
who was beheaded by that jealous old virago, $ 
Queen Elizabeth, were precisely like those of$ 
this American family, that is, they were without s 
the escutcheon on the bend, which seems to * 
have been adopted subsequently. So here the \ 
tradition, you see, was borne out by the family \ 
arms.*’ \ 

“Well, that is curious. I see your antiqua- j: 
rian studies have not been thrown away. But s 
how does this coat of arms, which you found in J 
the prayer-book, bear on the present question?” $ 
“It is the coat of arms that belongs to the l 
Penryn family.” ' 

“What? That begins to look like proof. But \ 
perhaps,” he added, with an old lawyer’s pro- $ 
verbial caution, “the arms hod been pasted in i; 
there without any right.” ^ 

“I satisfied myself on that matter last night. ) 
I made bold to visit Mrs. Chough. She has i 
several antique pieces of silver-ware, all en- } 
graved with these same Penryn arms.” i 

My preceptor appeared staggered. He mused, \ 
for a few minutes, then said, S 

“But all this may be only a coincidence. The 5 
similarity docs not establish a certainty. The i 
difference of name is fatal to yonr theory.” < 
“Not at all. Families continually change l 
their surnames. The Washingtons, for example, \ 
were originally called Heyward, and took their j 
last name from the estate of Wcssington, mean- \ 
ing a ‘brook in a meadow by the sea,’ and since 
corrupted into Washington. And, if I am not 
mistaken, it was through bis coat of arms that 
the ancestry of the immortal chief was traced 
out. Now my hypothesis is that the original 
name of the Penryns was Chough.” 

“That is a bold guess.” J 

Von. XL.—17 


“Not so bold as you think. Chough is the 
Cornish for crow. The arms are three orows, 
you see: and the crest is a crow. Now sur¬ 
names, as you are well aware, did not come 
into general use till the thirteenth century, and 
were often adopted from the cognizance worn 
in battle. The Talbots, Earls of Shrewsbury, 
derive their family name from the Talbot dog, 
and bear the crest to this day. The thing is 
oommon among our own Indians. We hear con¬ 
tinually of some great chief, called the Bear, or 
the Eagle, or the Crow. Now, why wasn’t this 
family originally the Choughs ? And why may 
they not have dropped that name, afterward, 
for that of their largest estate, as the Washing¬ 
tons for example?” 

“If you could prove that indeed?” 

“That brings me to the most curious part of 
the whole affair. I am sure I have seen, some¬ 
where, a tomb-stone, with both these names on 
it. I have always had & fancy for looking up 
old epitaphs, and have visited most. of ’the 
ancient grave-yards in the country. Now if 
I could only find that tomb-stone.” 

“You have dreamed of it.” 

“No. I remember it too vividly for that.” 

“Well,” said my preceptor, taking up a bill 
in equity, “I wish you success. Get that link 
in your chain of evidence and your client will 
have a pretty strong case. But you'll recover 
it,” he added, with a sly twinkle, “about the 
time of the Greek Kalends.” 

The next morning I was early at the office,, 
with a portmanteau in hand, waiting for my 
preceptor to come down. 

“I am going to Boston,” I said, as soon as 
he made his appearance. “ I have dreamed of 
that tomb-stone. It is in the old burying-ground 
there, on Copp’s Hill.” 

The septuagenarian lawyer raised his spec¬ 
tacles, and looked at me as if he thought I was 
crazy. 

“Excellent fun!” he said at last. “My coolest- 
headed student a believer in dreams.” And he 
took his seat laughing. 

“I do not believe in dreams,” I answered, 
“at least not in the sense in which you mean. 
Did you ever read De Quinoey?” 

“De Quincey? De Quincey? There never 
was such a lawyer.” 

It was my turn to smile. “He is not a legal 
writer,” I replied, “but only an essayist-” 

“Humph!” said the lawyer, contemptuously. 

“De Quincey,” I went on, “has compared 
the memory to a palimpsest. The old monks, 
wanting parchment to write on, frequently took 
ancient copies of Greek or Roman authors, and 
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having prepared the skin, though without obli¬ 
terating the original text, covered it with their 
legends of the saints. Other priestly hands, 
centuries after, by a similar process, used the 
same parchment for their chronicles of the 
times. In our day, skillful manipulators, re¬ 
moving the chronicles, and the lives of the 
saints, have restored to the world the pure text 
of Pliny or Horace, Plato or Homer. Now De 
Quincey says that the memory is like these 
palimpsests: a fact, once written on it, may bo 
covered up by the accumulation of other facts; 
but the fact itself does not perish; and some¬ 
time it will see the light.” 

“How does this apply?” 

“In this way. I had seen that tomb-stone, 
as I thought I had. But other things, crowding 
on my memory, had buried it beyond power of 
recall. Last night, going to bed full of this 
matter, my brain kept working during sleep, 
and the result was, that, finally, I recalled, in 
the guise of a dream, the whole circumstance. 
I saw the tomb-stone, a low, flat one, of a sort 
of grayish stone, with a wide crack through 
the middle, quite sunk in the ground and half- 
covered with long, lush grass. It is in one of 
ithe lateral walks of the Copp’s Hill grave-yard, 
about ten feet from a cross-path. I could go 


to the place blindfolded, if I was at the gate of 
the cemetery.” 

“ How do you know so much about this par¬ 
ticular grave-yard?” 

“Some of my maternal ancestors lie buried 
there.” 

What success attended my expedition, the 
reader has already learned. The date of the 
deceased’s birth, at Penryn, tallied, I will add, 
with that of the second son of whom we vert 
in search. The proof was complete. On nj 
return to Philadelphia, competent counsel were 
engaged, the case followed up, and the widow’s 
little boy shown to bo descended from the Bos¬ 
ton exile, and bo re established in the estates of 
his ancestors. Carious enough, it was proved, 
on examining the records of the Penryn family, 
that the original name had been Chough. Why 
the emigrant returned to the old surname is 
only matter of conjecture. Perhaps he thonght 
a landless exile had no right to a traditional 
title. 

All this happened more years ago than I cart 
to tell. Whether the old tomb-stone can still 
be seen, or whether, even if intact, its inscrip¬ 
tion has become illegible, perhaps some Boston 
reader can tell. I tell the tale to show how 
logic sometimes seems only good guessing. 


CORNEIL. 

BT MRS. F. A. MOORE. 


Oh I flashing soul I waa it a dream— 

A dream I dreamed long years ago? 

Or did thy presence, real and truo, 

Like a sweet fount my life o’erflow? 

Young, glowing maiden! were thine eyes 
Of sleeping fire, twin, starry nights? 
Was not thy long hair ebon black, 
Whereon the sun made golden lights? 

Did not thy young feet touch the oarth 
As daintily.as lapwings dip? 


Did not a rare smile come to make 
Its rose-red nest upon thy lip? 

Wert thou a dream, or wert thou real? 

Ah! now I know with sudden pain: 

I hear a far off tolling bell. 

And that wild day comes back again— 

A day when thy dark eyes were sealed. 

And tby young feet were stilL Cornell; 
When, swooning on thy cruel grave. 

My torn heart knew thou wert too real! 


THE LIGHT THAT SHINES. 

BT F1NLBT JOHNSON. 


Tax light that shines, roy dearest one, 

Prom out thy beaming eyes, ^ 

Is far more bright and beautiful ^ 

Than stars in 8ummer skies; jj 

And thy sweet songs, which often I $ 

Have heard thee daily sing, ^ 

Are softer, purer, sweeter far s 

Than notes of early Spring. > 


Thy form has in it so much gra ce, 
That, when by me 'tie seen, 

I in thy motions fondly trace 
The bearing of a queen; 

And there's not one upon this earth 
More beautiful and (air, 

That can with thee in elegance 
Or witchery compare. 
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BY 1LLA RODMAN. 


“Wanted —as nursery governess—a French 
woman who is willing to make herself generally 
useful. Apply at No. — Cedar street, between 
the hours of ten and three.** 

Such was the advertisement which caught the 
glad eye of the orphan Pauline Dupres. 

Pauline was not versed in the full meaning of 
the phrase, “make herself generally useful;’* 
and “nursery governess,’* although below the 
post which she had been endeavoring to obtain, 
only called up visions of various cherubs of 
tender years, whom she was to teach to lisp the 
language of la belle France. And as she was 
passionately fond of cherubs, she looked upon 
her future duties as a pathway of roses. 

She studied the advertisement again: “be¬ 
tween ten and three.** It was now after ten, 
and she would lose no time, for fear that other 
applicants would be before her. There were 
tears in her eyes ns Pauline looked around the 
room %here her father had so lately died; but 
it was the only room they had in the humble 
lodging-house, and now, at the prospect of 
leaving it, she began to feel a greater attach¬ 
ment for it. The little black bonnet and shawl 
were very plain, but worn with that grace which 
a French woman gives to the most common¬ 
place attire; and the soft waves of brown hair 
that rested against the crepe , the pretty eyes of 
some indescribable’color, the dimpled chin and 
delicately-tinged cheek, formed altogether a very 
pleasant picture. 

Sixpences appeared in the light of rather 
largo coin to our young adventuress as she 
resolutely repulsed the advances of omnibus 
drivers and plodded all the weary way on foot 
to No. — Cedar street. She was not accustomed, 
however, to pedestrian excursions in that quarter 
of New York, and she started nervously at the 
heavy barrels and boxes that were rolled almost 
on her feet—the horses, and carts, and wheel¬ 
barrows, that seemed to have the one object of 
her destruction before them—and the dreadful 
noise and oonfusion that surrounded her on all 
sides. 

When she reached No. —, she trembled so 
that she could scarcely stand; and, very much 
bewildered to find herself in a great, dark¬ 
looking place, thickly piled with immense bags, 


< and with a mammoth rope depending from some 
s unknown point in the air, she was quite un- 
s decided what step to take next, when two or 
s three gentlemen appeared, and she managed to 
$ utter the word “advertisement.** 
s “Here, Jim!’’ called one of the gentlemen. 
$ “You’re wanted.’* 

£ And an elegant-looking young man stepped 
v forward, with an expression of surprise on his 
$ face that was only equaled by Pauline’s. IIo 
s could not be more than twenty-three—and she 
s had pictured to herself a substantial pater fami- 
J lias of forty. There was something in his face, 
\ too, that was strangely familiar; and he caught 
s many furtive glances directed to him from those 
5 downcast eyes. 

^ It was necessary, however, to be dignified 
j; under the circumstances; and, after a second or 
$ so spent in regarding each other with unfeigned 
\ astonishment, Mr. James Brocklehurst “pro- 
s ceeded to business” by requesting his visitor to 
$ be seated—on one of the bags—and then put 
^ to her the very searching, and, as it seemed to 
\ him, most apropos question, 

£ “You are fond of children, I suppose?” 
s “Yes, sir,” replied Pauline, innocently, “I 

> am very fond of them, indeed. Have you many 
{ children, sir?” she ventured to ask. 

\ “Well, not a great many,” was the grave 
ij reply. “I think we shall be able to get along. 
^ Can you be ready to leave the city this afler- 
jj noon?” 

$ This was quite sudden; but Pauline remem- 
J bered, with a sigh, that there was no one to 
s consult now, and her humble wardrobe was all 
in readiness. So she signified her assent, and, 
s after receiving a few instructions respecting the 
\ starting point, she was dismissed by her youth- 
$ ful employer under the pleasant consciousness 
$ that he had transacted the business very 
s thoroughly. 

i; When Pauline returned to the quiet room, 
v from which she had been trying to get away for 
$ the last two weeks, she quite broke down and 
v wept bitterly. In that room her father had 
s faded and died, and it seemed like breaking 
$ the last link that connected them together. 
$ Pauline’s mother, who had slept, for many 

> years, in her distant grave, was an English 
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woman, while her father was a French refugee, ; Mr. Brocklehurst was punctual, too; and, 
who, on emigrating to this country, called him- \ having placed Pauline in a seat, his handsome 
self Dupres; but it was whispered that he had a I; face and waving hair seemed to be flitting about 
right to the patrician de , and that various articles !> in all directions; at one moment, he was stand- 
in his possession were marked “C. de P.” i ing, with a cigar in his mouth, giving directions 
The old man, older in sorrow than in years, ^ respecting a vast quantity of hampers and boxes 
watched over his only child with jealous care, s that he seemed to have in charge—then he ins 
toiling unremittingly over the few pupils that ^ in the midst of an admiring group, laughing and 
he was ablo to obtain, but angrily refusing ^ talking with great rapidity—then he would be- 
Pauline’s request that she might be allowed to $ stow a friendly nod upon Pauline—and finally, 
assist him. No, his petted child should not J just as the cars started, he came in, and estab* 
come in contact with strangers for her daily I; lished himself as her rie-o vis. 
bread, she should be educated for the position s He appeared to have settled the point that 
of a lady, to which she was entitled; and he $ had troubled him for sometime, whether to tree* 
bestowed more care on her education than that ^ his companion as a young lady, or asaservaat; 
of any pupil under his charge. $ for Pauline, who regarded him very calmly as 

When the old man died, he charged his ' the respectable head of a family, carried herself 
daughter to get a situation as soon as possible $ with a quiet dignity that rendered anything but 
as governess in some family, where Bhe would s the young lady phase altogether out of the quee- 
be shielded from all danger. ij tion. 

The poor child found it no easy matter to ob- ^ Mr. Brocklehurst did not “exert himself te 
tain a situation as governess. Without friends, n be agreeable”—it was not necessary, for be 
without influence, without references, what was $ was naturally agreeable, without exertion; but 
she to do when the market was already over- £ studying the face before him, with its pearh- 
stocked? She studied the newspaper adver- j; like bloom, and lovely, varying expression, he 
tisements daily—being too poor to venture an $ quite lost sight of the “nursery governess," and 
advertisement on her own account—but with s almost persuaded himself that a young lady 
no success; the few applications she had ven-$ scion of some aristocratic family had beea 
tured to make had been invariably answered i; placed in his charge, whom it was bis duty to 
by an examining glance from head to foot, and $ make as happy as possible under the circtim- 
a cold, “You will not suit.” { stances. 

“You are much too pretty, child,” said the j; Pauline found the ride very pleasant, and 
kind hearted landlady, when Pauline came home j; almost forgot that she was going among 6 tran- 
in tears from one of these discouraging expedi- $ gers, and with a stranger of whose existence 
tions, “the ladies would give all their jewels for k she had not been conscious twenty-four houri 
those cheeks of yours—to say nothing of hair s previously. 

and eyes.” \ The conductor called out, “Horsetown Sta- 

But Pauline, who was not at all given to s tion!” and Mr. Brocklehurst, with some hurried 
vanity, mournfully Bhook her head; and began s remark about “looking alive,” which Paulin* 
to be afraid that there must be something de- $ studied for sometime afterward without being 
praved in her nature, which allowed itself in *; able to make anything of it, started up with one 
her face and repelled all confidence in her. So $ of his quick movements, and conveyed hiacharge 
matters went on, until that morning when she out of the cars, and into a plain Rockaway, be- 
found herself engaged, as “nursery governess,” j fore she quite realized what had occurred, 
to go out of town that very afternoon, and take 5 A pair of elegant horses were attached to the 
up her residence in a family of strangers. $ Rockaway; and a smallish, pock-marked mta, 
It was very bewildering certainly, and made $ all capes and large buttons, was attached to tie 
her feel more lonely than ever. Of course, the $ horses. In fact, he idolized them, and never 
most natural proceeding, under the circum- $ failed to run down all the other quadrupeds 
stances, was to have “a good cry”—that over, ^ that they met on the road. He bowed low at 
Pauline went to her other duties. s sight of Pauline; and remarking deferentially! 

Packing does not take long where there is $ “My mistress was expecting the young Udy, 
not much to pack; and punctually at the time ^ sir;” waited patiently until Mr. Brocklekwet 
appointed, with the landlady’s benediction still $ had assisted Pauline into the carriage, arranged 
ringing in her ears, the young “nursery gov- ij all the baggage, and finally sprung in hi®' 
erness” found herself at the depot of the Hud- s self—when the caroful coachman proceeded te 
son river railroad. $ screw up the door of the vehicle, as though the 
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inmates had been prisoners of war, and he} 
never intended to let them out again. s 

A mischievous sort of smile hovered around $ 
Mr. James Brocklehurst’s mouth when “finery,” $ 
as he called himself, made his one remark about s 
Pauline; and he was evidently in the quiet en- * 
joyment of future fun. ^ 

The drive of two miles was very beautiful; s 
through lanes fringed with apple trees in full $ 
bloom, wafting incense all around—past, cot- ^ 
tages and villas that seemed too lovely for any i 
but poets to live in—and all these pictures j 
framed In that soft, exquisite green that became ^ 
veritable velvet when it reached the grass. $ 
The Rockaway stopped at a handsome iron \ 
gate, that divided the close, hawthorn hedge in \ 
two parts. When “Enery” (“Cape Henry,” J 
his master called him) had swung back the bar- J 
rier, they drove slowly through a green arch of $ 
overhanging boughs, until, at length, the man- ^ 
sion came in sight. It was a magnificent place— $ 
not showy, but substantial; and all around were \ 
noble trees and hills, and a clear view of the s 
river dancing and sparkling in the sunset. i 
A stout, grand-looking, elderly lady, with a !; 
very firm mouth, and muoh addicted to ancient $ 
lace and rustling silks, was drawn up in state \ 
on the piazza, watching with benignant conde- j 
scension the wild antics of a pretty, fairy-like \ 
creature, who was playing with a child about s 
eighteen months old. 5 

As the Rockaway “hove in sight,” to use a * 
nautical phrase, the elder lady slowly mounted $ 
an eye-glass, and remarking to her daughter ^ 
with a dignified want of emotion, “Angelina, ^ 
she has come,” advanced to Pauline, and taking \ 
her in her arms in a manner calculated not $ 
to disturb her attire, bestowed an aristocratic \ 
embrace upon the bewildered girl—while the £ 
younger lady exclaimed enthusiastically, “ I am $ 
so glad to see you!” and gave her a sort of bird- $ 
like kiss, that was, nevertheless, very sweet. | 
Pauline’s eyes filled with tears at this kind re- * 
ception; and she stooped down over the child, J 
who was a beautiful, noble-looking boy, large S 
for his age, and full of life and mischief. ^ 

When Mr. Drocklehurst perceived that his s s 
Bother was just on the point of asking Pauline j 
innumerable questions about things which she $ 
could not possibly understand, he remarked $ 
with a certain malicious calmness, \ 

“Mother, this is Miss Dupres, who has kindly \ 
consented to take charge of Clarence.” J 

“James!” exclaimed the dowager, in a tone \ 
that might hate suited Mrs. Siddons if she had j 
had occasion to say, “You have stabbed me to \ 
the heart I” \ 
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“Why, Jimmy!” whispered his sister, half¬ 
laughing and half-pouting, “what ever pos¬ 
sessed you? I told you ‘a steady, respectable 
woman! 1 ” 

“Do you mean to insinuate anything against 
Miss Dupres’ steadiness or respectability?’* 
asked the gentleman, with mock severity. 

“Why, no,” replied little Mrs. Lidstone, too 
much astonished to say anything; “of course 
not—but she is so very young and pretty!” 

“Not hanging crimes, I believe?” continued 
her brother. 

“I supposed,” said Mrs. Brocklehurst, im¬ 
pressively, with the injured consciousness of 
having been cheated out of an embrace under 
false pretences, “that I was receiving the 
daughter of my old friend, Solwell Fines.” 

“As all the Solwell Fineses whom I have ever 
seen were labeled with hooked noses, small, 
green eyes, and a general ashiness of com¬ 
plexion, I do not see how it was possible to 
make such a mistake,” replied her son, with as 
much sang froid as though he had not been at 
the bottom of this atrocious piece of business. 

“For shame, Jimmy!” said his sister, in an 
undertone; but she laughed, nevertheless, in 
the happy consciousness that she did not look 
like the Solwell Fineses. “Do you not know,” 
she continued, “that mamma hopes that ‘the 
daughter of her old friend’ will, one of theBe 
days, be her daughter?” 

Mr. James made a faoe expressivo of intense 
disgust; and consoled himself for the unplea¬ 
sant picture thus conjured up, by taking a look 
at Pauline. Her eyes were full of tears, and 
she was evidently uncomfortable. 

“Have I done wrongly in coming here?” she 
asked, in so sweet a voice, and with such an 
appealing glance at her only acquaintance in 
the group, that Mrs. Lidstone’s tender heart 
was touched at once. 

“Not at all,” said she, in the pretty, caress¬ 
ing way that was habitual with her, “but we 
have been very stupid, and made a very silly 
mistake. Here, Jimmy,” she continued, “take 
charge of your nephew, while I initiate Miss 
Dupres into her duties.” 

The young mother sprang lightly up the 
stairs, humming a tune as she went, and con¬ 
ducted Pauline into a pretty room with win¬ 
dows on all sides. 

* * This is the nursery,” said she, “ and Clarence 
will sleep with you. You will wash and dress 
him, and have the entire charge of him. He i» 
a dear little fellow.” 

Mrs. Lidstone said this as though her recom¬ 
mendation was all that would be required in a 
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court of justice. But Pauline was surprised, j 14 Oh, you wretch I” she exclaimed, shaking a 
and somewhat disappointed. * not very formidable fist at her laughing brother, 

“I thought,” said she, 44 Mr. Brocklehurst \ 44 a pretty Bcrape you have gotten us into by 
gave me to understand that there were older $ bringing me a nursery governess selected only 
children. He said that he had not a great $ for her beauty! I have a great mind to make 
many—but I did not suppose that there was ^ you wash and dress Clarence, yourself, for job 
only a baby.” \ probably understand the business as well as 

“He!” repeated Mrs. Lidstone, in amused $ she does. She doesn’t seem to know what she 
surprise, 44 what a scamp that fellow is! He $ was expected to do—and I don’t believe you 
is not my husband,” she continued, “but my \ asked her a single question!” 
brother. Mr. Lidstone is spending the summer $ “Yes, I did,” was the triumphant reply; 44 I 
in Europe, on business, and I am staying with s asked her if she was fond of children.” 
my mother in the meantime. My nurse left me $ A peal of merry laughter, so clear and ring- 
rather suddenly—and my brother, Mr. Brockle- $ ing that it was a pleasure to hear it, burst from 
hurst, promised to look for a French nursery ^ Mrs. Lidstone’s pretty mouth; and, catching the 
governess; but I had no idea of his bringing \ infection, her brother laughed too. 
one up so soon, or,” she added, rather hesi- \ “Come, Angy,” said he, coaxingly, as he 
tatingly, but with a kindly-admiring smile at \ knocked the ashes from his cigar, they were 
Pauline, 44 of his making the selection that he ,< on the piazza, 44 don’t be too hard on a fellow, 
did. It is just like men, though.” $ The dowager-duchess has already treated me 

The young girl’s face crimsoned, as she re- \ to an oration, commencing: 4 1 am very mock 
plied, with a quivering lip, “ Before my father \ astonished, James'—and you know to what that 
died, he desired me to get a situation as gov- i; is generally the prelude?” 
erness—and when I answered this advertise- s “Don’t I, though?” replied his sister, with 
ment, I did not suppose that it would be very !> a pretty shrug of the shoulders; “but it is 
different. I am afraid that I should not under- > very naughty of you, Jimmy, to call mamma 
stand taking the entire charge of the baby.” s ‘the dowager-duchess’—you really must behave 
Mrs. Lidstone was very much interested. $ yourself!” 

“You are alone then?” she asked, in so kind \ “I am behaving,” said the impracticable 
a tone that Pauline burst into tears, as she re- ji James; 44 but really, Angy,” ho continued, “the 
plied in the affirmative. $ girl looked so pretty and lady-like that I could 

The young wife and mother quite forgot that £ not help engaging her; and I know that you 
she was the daughter of the aristocratic Mrs. $ objected to one applicant because she wasa't 
Brocklehurst; all the woman in her flashed out ^ handsome enough.” 

to meet Pauline’s mute appeal; and, puttings 4 ‘Oh! that was only that little German girl, 
her arm around the sobbing girl, she pressed a $ ‘ Darty,’ as her mother called her, (corruption 
gentle, sisterly kiss on her forehead, whisper- $ of Dorothy); I don’t think that a mouth stretch¬ 
ing softly, “I am so sorry for you! Stay with s ing from ear to ear, a turned-up nose, freckles, 
me, and I will do all that I can to make you $ and red hair, a pleasant combination to have 
happy—for I am sure that I shall love you very !> continually in one’s sight; but that is no reason 
much.” ^ why I should go to the opposite extreme, and 

“You are very kind,” replied Pauline, grate- $ get a Venus for a nursery maid.” 
fully; “but are you willing to trust the baby $ “Nursery governess, if you please,” said her 
with me? I am very ignorant.” ^brother, correcting her, “our little friend is 

“We will attend to that,” said Mrs. Lidstone, $ somewhat of a stickler for right terms. I have 
cheerfully; “but take off your things, now, and $ no doubt that you will like her very maoh, 

I will see that you have some tea—you look s though.” 

tired.” s “1 have no doubt that I shall,” was the reply. 

The little lady, herself, removed the shawl ^ “but I didn’t advertise for ‘some one to like'— 
and bonnet, and all Pauline’s pretty hair fell $ I advertised for a nursery governess.” 
about her face. “Oh! Jimmy, Jimmy!” thought ? All this time, Master Clarence had been by 
his sister, half-comically and half-seriously, < no means so quiet as one might be led to sap* * 
“what have you brought upon yourself?” And \ pose. By no manner of means. While the 
with the second thought that her experience in i; brother and sister were talking, he had made a 
engaging a “nursery governess” had been de- J variety of extraordinary noises, clutched at his 
cidedly unique, she ran down stairs to attack ^ uncle’s cigar, treated his moustache with ihe 
the imperturbable “Jimmy.” * utmost disrespect, kicked and scr ea m ed , and 
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maltreated his relative, beoauso the relative’s s 
watch and chain were not given over to de s 
struotion at his hands—and otherwise asserted $ 
himself; until Mrs. Brocklehurst, as unruffled S 
as ever, remarked from the drawing-room win- s 
dow, where she sat in dignified isolation, j 

“Angelina, it is time that child was put to < 
bed.” | 

“Where do you wish me to land this nui- j 
sance?” inquired Mr. James, as though just J 
aroused to a sense of his nephew’s existence, 5 
“Take care, airl” said his sister, threaten- £ 
ingly, “and follow me very carefully up stairs.’” I 
“ ‘This side up with care,’ ” was the laughing \ 
reply, as he made a feint of turning the urchin { 
upside down; a performance which gave such $ 
satisfaction to the namesake of him, who, as \ 
tradition says, came to his death by stumbling, $ 
in this attitude, into a vossel filled with an in- $ 
toxicating beverage, that he kicked lustily for j 
an encore . Ilis ill-used uncle compromised mat- 5 
ters by placing him astride his back, and pre- \ 
tending to be a very fast horse; and both \ 
laughing heartily, and with very disordered l 
hair, plunged into the sleeping apartment to :> 
be occupied by Master Clarenoe for the night. $ 
“I shall take him into my room,” said Mrs. ^ 
Lidstone; “that poor child, for she looks like \ 
nothing else, is tired out—and besides, I am $ 
sure that she wouldn’t know what to do with j 
him.” ^ 

“I don’t believe that she would,” rejoined } 
her brother, surveying his nephew gravely, as $ 
though he had been a complicated piece of ) 
machinery, to be taken apart every night and < 
put together every morning, “I am sure 
shouldn’t. Which things come off, and which l 
stay on ?” j 

“Go down stairs, sir!” was the laughing re- j 
ply, “I shall never get Clarence to sleep while \ 
you are here.” < 

“It is my opinion that you will never gets 

him to sleep under any circumstances,” said S 
the uncle, consolingly; “such a diabolically- \ 
wide awake expression I never saw in any human \ 
baby’s eyes.” j 

Mr. James dodged something that was aimed 5 
at his head; and ran off, whistling, “Hear me, j 
Norma!” j 

“Would you like to come and see me put the \ 


baby to bed?” asked Mrs. Lidstone, looking in \ 
upon Pauline, who, having bathed her hands \ 
and face in cold water, and partaken of some \ 
refreshment, felt very much brighter. $ 

“No! go away!” shouted Master Clarence, j 
very distinctly; further expressing his dis' > 
approbation by flinging one of his shoes at \ 


Pauline. In a few moments, however, con¬ 
quered by her pretty face and sweet smile, he 
was playing bo-peep with her from behind the 
folds of his mother's dress; and in an in¬ 
credibly short space of time the “ diabolically- 
wide-awake expression” had faded from his 
eyes, and the waxen lids were closed tightly 
over them. His baby lips had whispered in¬ 
completely, “Now, I lay me down to sleep,” to 
which was added a petition to “bess dear papa 
and mamma, and ga’ma, and naughty Dimmy,” 
which was the only style in which he could be 
persuaded to name his harum-scarum uncle. 
Mrs. Lidstone softly withdrew her finger from 
the little band that had closed tightly on it, 
and glided down stairs, after whispering to 
Pauline that it was not necessary to watch him. 

But the young girl was fascinated by the 
picture; for there is none more beautiful than 
that of a sleeping child. The dignity of an 
emperor sits upon his brow, while the mouth, 
cut with a rich fullness, seems, half-Bmiling, 
half in awe, to whisper, “The angels are near.” 

The door was open, and a shaded lamp burned 
in the room. When James Brocklehurst looked 
in, an hour or two later, at his sister’s request, 
there were two Statues of Sleep carved in warm 
flesh: that of the girl was lying partly on the 
floor, with a head of bright, disheveled hair 
pressed against the side of the crib. He stood 
in the doorway for a moment or two, and then, 
with a half-sigh of pity, slowly turned away. 

“Do you suppose,” asked Mrs. Brocklehurst, 
when the trio were gathered around the tea- 
table, “that this young person is capable of 
‘making herself generally useful?* ” 

“‘Young man by the name of Guppy,’” 
muttered Mr. James, in disapproval of his 
mother’s term; but no one noticed it. 

Mrs. Lidstone looked at her brother, and her 
brother looked at her, and both laughed. “I 
never thought of it, mamma!” exclaimed the 
little lady. 

“It appears to me,” continued the dowager, 
as though her opinion bad been the deliberate 
conviction of years, “that the most sensible 
disposal to make of this young person would 
be to return her to her friends.” 

“She has not a very extensive family con¬ 
nection,” replied her son, drily; be had managed 
to obtain these facts. “I believe her nearest 
relative is the landlady with whom she lodged— 
if that can be termed a relative.” 

Mrs. Brocklehurst turned to another subject 
as gracefully as though the small circumstance 
of the young person’s existence had faded from 
her mind. But the next morning she resolved 
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to test Pauline's capacities for herself; and, 
armed with ribbon, lace, and et ceteros, she 
made an excursion into the domain of the nur¬ 
sery governess, and requested her to put them 
together. 

The result was highly satisfactory—for it wag 
just the kind of work that Pauline liked—and 
Mrs. Lidstone was loud in her praises of the 
tasteful head-dress, which, she declared, had a 
truly Parisian air, while the dowager graciously 
condescended to express a well-bred degree of 
pleasure. Pauline could “ make herself generally 
useful.” Pieces of ribbon seemed to twist them¬ 
selves naturally into graceful combinations in 
her skillful fingers, and her taste in arranging 
Mrs. Lidstone’s lovely, light-brown hair, which 
had a trick of breaking loose from all restraint, 
was universally admired. They were very kind 
to her, and Pauline was almost happy. Almost; 
for the past was yet too recent Co be very soon 
forgotten. 

When Mr. Brocklehurst chanced to encounter 
the nursery governess he was always very re¬ 
spectful, addressed her as “Miss Dupres,” and 
treated her with the same deference that marked 
his manner toward all ladies. But, somehow, 
he was always thinking of her. 

One day there arrived at the Brocklehurst 
niansion an immense quantity of baggage, to 
which was attached a sallow, discontented-look¬ 
ing young lady, with the appearance of being 
half-asleep and generally disgusted with every¬ 
thing, and a very smart, bustling lady’s maid. 

Mr. Brocklehurst groaned inwardly at this 
arrival; for the discontented-looking young lady 
was Miss Finos, the daughter of Mrs. Brockle- 
hur9t’8 “old friend,” who had gone to Paris to 
be educated, some years ago, as plain “Clara,” 
and had come back as still plainer Claribelle. 
As she had not been visible to the American 
eye since her childhood, it was not so surprising 
that the dowager should make the mistake she 
did respecting Pauline; but a single glanoe con¬ 
vinced her son that the distinguishing«charac- 
teristics of the Solwell Fineses were not lacking 
in Miss Claribelle. He made a hasty escape, 
without being discovered, and, observing his 
little nephew rolling about on the grass, in a 
shady part of the grounds, and Pauline not far 
off, he was seized with a sudden desire for a 
romp with Master Clarenoe. 

Miss Claribelle Fines was a dead weight on 
the hands of her entertainers. She would not 
be entertained—could get up no enthusiasm for 
anything—voted the country a bore—and spent 
most of her time on the bed, reading French 
novels. 


“I should like to be informed,” said Mr. 
James Brocklehurst, one evening, when the 
young lady, after being more than usually ag¬ 
gravating, had retired to her own apartment, 
“ what that interesting female ever waB created 
for ? So far I have been unable to discover.” 

“For some sensible young man to take her 
and her half-million into his own hands,” re¬ 
plied his mother, significantly. 

Mr. James made use of a hasty but expreesm 
term, that called forth a severely-disapproving 
glanoe from the dowager, and then betook him¬ 
self to a solitary walk. 

In the course of his ramble he saw two 
figures at a little distance, and, having com 
almost upon them before ho was aware of their 
presence, he was arrested by hearing Pauline's 
voice in tones of indignation. Her companion, 
whom he had recognized as the coachman, re¬ 
plied very coolly, 

“There’s no need to be so hoffish, young 
’omen. I've offered you a comfortable ’ome, 
and a ’ouse of your hown; if you don’t fancy 
it, you can say so without talking of hinsults. 
I know that I ain’t much to look at; but there's 
hother thinks besides looks-” 

“Leave this place, sir, instantly!” exclaimed 
James Brocklehurst, with flashing eyes; for 
Pauline, overcome by a feeling of degradation 
and insult, was sobbing wildly. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the man, saucily; 
“didn't know I was hinterfering”—a remark 
unheard by Pauline, but not loat upon the 
gentleman. 

“I am very Borry,” he began, “that anything 
has occurred to distress you; I cannot under¬ 
stand the man’s impertinence.” 

“He wanted—to marry me—I believe,” said 
Pauline, with an effort. 

“The scoundrel!” muttered Mr. Brocklehvnt 
between his teeth; and before Pauline bad at 
all recovered from the effects of one proposal, 
she was obliged to listen to another. 

She was surprised, and, tn her secret heart, 
there was a thrill of pleasure. But she remtm- 
bered her situation, and prepared, heroiesfly, 
to do her duty. Never would she marry, she 
had long resolved, into a family where she 
would be despised. 

“Please do not talk so,” she sobbed; “think 
of your mother and sister. If I lose this place, 

I 8hall be turned upon the world again. And 
you must never think of me in any other light 
than as the poor French girl to whom you were 
very kind.” 

He urged her again, but she was inflexible: 
and he said to himself she did not love him* 
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In silence he walked beside her until they 
reached the house. • 

The next day “Cape Henry” was dismissed. 

“Werry good, sir,” was the cool reply; 
“there’s plenty of ’osses in the world.” 

“James,” said Mrs. Brocklehurst, confiden¬ 
tially, “I shall really be glad when that girl 
goes; she worries me to death I Her maid, too, 
is the plague of my life, and quarrels with the 
Servants continually.” 

“Then you wouldn’t exactly fancy Miss Clari- 
belle for a daughter-in-law ?” 

“No,” replied the dowager, quite energeti¬ 
cally, “there is nothing like being in the same 
house with people to find out their disagreeable 
qualities. There is more true ladyism in that 
girl,” she continued, pointing to Pauline, who 
had just passed, “than in a dozen Claribelles.” 

^“You are right, mother,” said he, gravely; 
“but you have no idea how much true ladyism 
there is in my sister’s nuirsery governess,” and, 
not sparing himself, he gave an account of his 
last night’s interview with Pauline. 

To say that Mrs. Brocklehurst was shocked, 
would be but a faint expression of her feelings; 
she scarcely knew, however, whether to be most 
indignant at her son for offering himself to 
Pauline, or at the latter for refusing him. In 
her dilemma she consulted her daughter. 

Mrs. Lidstone, however, was but a degenerate 
scion of a noble family; for she exclaimed, with 
such a disappointed face, 

“Oh! mamma, what a pity! I am so sorry 
she could not love him! It would be such a 
safeguard for James!” 

“‘A safeguard,’” repeated Mrs. Brocklo- 
hurst, indignantly, “for my son to marry a 
nursery governess!” 

“But she ought not to be a nursery govern¬ 
ess,” replied her daughter, bravely. “James 
tells me that she is really of a noble family; 
and you know, mamma, that you profess to 
think more of family than of anything else. 
Pauline is very refined and very charming, and 
I could love her dearly as a sister.” 

Mrs. Brocklehurst was more bewildered than 


* she had ever been in her whole life before. She 
studied Pauline surreptitiously, and watched her 
s son, who had become so melancholy that he 
jj smoked all the time. What would people say 
< to such a mesalliance f But then she could 
$ easily tell them that Pauline was deprived of 
$ her ancestral rights by adverse circumstances; 
s and the girl certainly had the air of a dutchess. 
£ Perhaps it would be a good thing for James. 

The result of all these cogitations and ob¬ 
servations—which occupied some time—was a 
summons, one day, to Pauline to attend the two 
ladies' in a private conference; and, very much 
^ astonished and bewildered, the young girl was 
$ solicited, by mother and daughter, to take 
l Mr. James Brocklehurst into serious considera- 
| tion. 

\ Poor Pauline! That declaration had revealed 
^ to her the state of her own heart. In secret she 
\ had long loved the son; but she had only dis- 
\ covered it then. Since that time she had labored 
$ earnestly to dismiss him from her heart; but, 
s like too many others, had not succeeded. And 
j now to be solicited, so unexpectedly, by his 
i; mother and sister, to accept him:—it was too 
^ much for her, and she burst into tears. 

) The next day Miss Claribelle Fines departed 
l suddenly, with a fixed resolution never to make 
^ a visit again at a country-house under any cir- 
ij cumstances. She was not, we may suppose, 

( particularly regretted. 

The engagement of Pauline to the rich young 
Mr. Brocklehurst was the town-talk for a whole 
£ month. Some pished and others wondered; en- 
5 vious belles declared the bride-elect had no 
$ style; and dowagers, who had marriageable 
s daughters, vowed she was an adventuress, 
ij But now she has been “the rich and fashion- 
$ able” Mrs. Brocklekurst for years, and nobody 
^ dares to question her taste or her “unimpcach- 
' able descent.” But it is at home, in her own 
$ family circle, that she is best loved, because there 
s she is best known; and never has even Mrs. 
s Brocklehurst senior regretted that “Jimmy” re- 
5 fused to marry half a million, preferring rather 
$ the portionless nursery governess. 


A CONTENTED MIND. 

*Mn> all the jewels of the earth J Go, seek the rnby on the plain, 

Ton never yet will find < The coral in the sea, 

That jewel of the matohlem worth, \ The silver in the mountain vein— 

Of a contented mind. > And bring them all to me. 

Go, search along Atlantic’s strands, \ I’d give thee more for ev’ry beam 

Go, dig in India’s mines, % From a contented mind, 

Where, deep embedded in the sands, \ Than for each gem of golden gleam 

The precious diamond shines. $ That yon will ever And. h. a. l. 
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BT QABRIELLB LEE. 

Mildred Clare— the young lady whom I ^ werd her cousins, the St. Johns, and for some 
wish to introduce to you—is a member of that ^ years past their home had been hers. The 
fraternity whom SQciety scornfully classes under $ young ladies, Helen and Louise St. John, were 
the head of wall-flowers. 1 admit the circum- ^ fine-looking girls, with dashing, vivacious mas- 
stance without a shudder, for to me the ob-^ ners, accustomed, wherever they came, to find a 
noxious epithet suggests only remembrances of >j welcome. The only son, Vincent St. John, un¬ 
roses, red and impassioned, climbing over a low $ like his sisters, possessed a temperament some- 
stone wall, and ready to pleasure the eye of the ^ what slow and phlegmatic, and was alternately 
meanest wayfarer with their beauty and blushes, s vexed and teased by them; but in the end ad- 
Neither can I forget that wall-fruits are ever the $ mitted to be the “best naiured fellow in the 
sweetest, or cease to remejnber, though tasted <; world.*' 

so long ago, the magical flavor of peach, and $ Now Mildred was an exceedingly pleasant 
pear, and plum, brought to perfection through jj person to live with, and there was not a mea - 
the medium of which I speak. Therefore trust ^ ber of the family who had not a cordial liking 
me when I say, that this favoring grace of the jj for her. She had a sufficient income of her 
wall may develop quite as desirable characteris- jj own, which she spent unassumingly in the 
tics in the human growth as in the horticultural. '<; gratification of certain quiet, but not inexpen- 

At all events, it cannot be asserted that the j* sive tastes, and in works of charity, for which 
class, to which I allude, are by any means use- j the world was not one whit the wiser. The 
less members of society. Ask forlorn and elderly * Miss St. Johns, while they accepted the numer- 
bachelordom, grown too stiff for redowas and < ous kindnesses of which their cousin was the 
the “German,” who endures its small talk, and \ dispenser, yet felt that she possessed attributes 
accepts its ices and small civilities with un- \ which rendered her unlike themselves; their 
abated and smiling politeness? Inquire of pa- > intimate friends were not apt to be hers, nor 
tient Benedicts, waiting for gay young wives to ^ were their tastes exactly hers, and they acknow- 
complete that “one last dance,” who allays their ledged the distinction between them by wishing, 
anguish by skillful divertisement and adroit £ not unfrequently, that they were “half as good 
questionings concerning the darlings of the nur- i as cousin Mildred.” 

sery and other kindred topics? Then see if s But of all the St.Johns, Vincent’s apprecia- 
their reply will not embrace that fraternity 
whose claims to your attention I am laboring 
to assert. 

Whatever the answer may be, one thing is j of his acquaintance; and for many & brave, 
certain, that of all the plants of the parterre, j manly idea that found its way into his honest 
those yclept wall-flowers are the most knowing, j brain, and lodged there, he stood indebted to 
Sitting in quiet corners, they discern, in spite J her whom he was wont to call “cousin Mill.” 
of caresses and honied words, who love and | Good, worldly-minded Mrs. St. John, observ- 
who hate; which will be the marriage of con- s ing oil this, was accustomed to whisper to ber 
venience, and which the union of affection; ^ friends, that it was easy to see in what quarter 
together with diver3 other matters hidden from | the “wind blew.” And, for her part, she was 
those, who, involved in the game themselves, l “perfectly satisfied. Mildred was such a good 
cannot comprehend what is so plainly visible to \ girl, and Vincent would make any woman 
those outside of it. All that has been said will jj happy,” etc., etc. 

apply particularly to Mildred Clare. Looking ? But the young people in question understood 
on from some quiet nook of observation, she 5 one another better. Vincent had long ago ac- 
discovered numerous elements in the atmos-1 knowledged to himself, with a little heartache, 
phere about her; all of which discoveries she \ that cousin Mill was “a deal too clever to be 
meant, some day, should be of advantage to her. j ever contented to jog through life with him.” 

The nearest relatives Mildred had in the world J Just at present the St. Johns are spending 
278 * 


tion of Mildred was the most decided. Her in¬ 
fluence over him was great. He often declared 
her the most “sensible” girl within the range 
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the summer at Newport. They are beginning \ garments so much, that now bright ones seemed 
to tire of the daily routine of making endless i; out of plaee to her. To-night she has on a mist- 
toilets, taking the same driyes, and repeating \ colored tissue, the effect of which almost totally 
the same programme generally, when a new l annuls that of the clear, decided tints, which 
zest is given to these diurnal duties by the ? are the predominant characteristics of her style, 
arrival at the “Ocean” of Mrs. Leonard Paxton. ^ “You are not ergoying yourself at all,” says 
This lady was a belle, a wit, and a beauty, and, £ Vincent; “nobody but me to talk to.” 
moreover, the wife of a millionaire, and so ex- f Mildred replied, with a pleasant smile, that 
peotation was on the gut vwt. It was amusing \ “Nobody but me” is a very kind and interest- 
to notice the next morning, at breakfast, the > ing oompanion. 

eager eyes that watched the door, waiting for jj Just here, the music striking up, a brilliant 
the appearance of Mrs. Paxton. Some women $ idea seemed to flash upon Vincent. He started 
guilty of the almost unpardonable violation of S| off, and presently returned with a young man 
taste, that of appearing in the morning with a k gotten up in the most faultless style. This gen- 
profusion of jewelry and dresses dtcolltttt , oc-1 tleman eyed Mildred somewhat dubiously; then 
oupied themselves in wondering, internally, i elevating his eyebrows in patronizing tones, ex- 
whether the wife of the millionaire could pos- s tended an invitation for the redowa. 
sibly present a more “dressy” appearance than $ Disregarding a vigorous nudge from Vincent, 
themselves. But Mrs. Paxton, fatigued by her $ Mildred returned quietly, 
journey perhaps, did not bestow her presence * “Fancy dances are quite out of my line, sir.” 
upon them at breakfast, nor yet at dinner. In < The gentleman elevated his eyebrows still 
the evening the weekly hop was to take place, S further, plainly expressing in his face, “What 
and she could not fail to favor them. While < upon earth are you good for then?” and be- 
those present are awaiting her advent, a few $ stowing an indignant glance upon Vincent, 
words concerning Mildred. \ whom he evidently regarded as having inten- 

She sits somewhat withdrawn from the rest, | tionally dejuded him, stalked off. 
her eousin Vincent beside her, as he is apt to $ “Now, cousin Mill,” broke out St. John, in 
be. To use an expression of the latter, Mil- l an injured tone, “that’s the way you serve me. 
dred never took any pains to “make the most \ I introduce you to the best dancer in the room, 
of herself.” If her income was expended, it \ and you refuse him. Don’t tell me you can’t 
was certainly not in the purchase of an expen- $ danoe, for you know you’ve tried to teach me, 
sive wardrobe. She always wore gray or brown, \ and would have succeeded if anybody could, 
or some other undecided neutral tint, in no way $ only I’m so awkward nobody can. You’ll never 
remarkable. Now Mildred was a brunette, with $ make any stir in society if you do so, depend 
a skin clear and somewhat pale, soft gray eyes, upon it.” 

and hair noticeably black; to all such the above l Mildred had just returned serenely, “My time 
tints are peculiarly inappropriate and unbe- \ has not come yet, cousin mine;” when there 
coming. And in this connection, let me utter a f was a little stir and a sudden turning of heads, 
protest against the prevailing passion for gray. | and Mrs. Leonard Paxton came floating down 
It is a serviceable color certainly, suitable for | the long room, attired in an Indian fabric so 
traveling and similar occasions, and well fitted $ fine as to be almost impalpable. There was not 
for those somewhat advanced in years at any \ a bracelet on her perfect arms, nor did her 
time. But why must it salute our eyes in every £ breast or hair acknowledge the sparkle of a 
direction? Why must we pass group after group i single jewel. Divers of the ladies present, who 
of ladies, many of them young and pretty, and ^ on this warm July evening were wearing heavy 
all attired in the inevitable gray ? Nature > brocades and ornaments in profusion, gave vent 
teaches us more wisely; when in good-humor \ to ejaculations of disappointment and surprise, 
she rejoices in skies of brilliant blue, sunlight!; “Patience! nobody would ever think that she 
of clear gold, and rainbow-tinted flowers. It <: was the wife of a millionaire. Why I thought 
is only when sad, or out of temper, that she <: she’d be dressed to kill, with lots t>f diamonds 
gives us skies of drab and leaden-hued mists. $ on at the very least.” Ah! well, if we Ameri- 
Therefore merct, ladies fair, and bestow upon < cans are the cutest people under the sun, we 
us once more those charming tints so well suited ^ have a deal to learn in matters of taste! 
to the bloom of youth and grace! $ Mrs. Paxton had been at Newport about a 

There was some excuse, however, for Mildred; * week, when the various ladies of her acquaint- 
ber early life had been saddened by the loss of s ance were invited to hold a conference in her 
those she loved, and she had worn sad-eolored $ private parlors, among them the St. Johns. Each 
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one eagerly complied, in a flutter of curiosity to l During the ensuing week, Mildred spent most 
know what the invitation might forbode. When > of the time in her room; this was nothing new, 
they had assembled, Mrs. Paxton, taking a posi- < only the St. Johns remarked that Mrs. Paxton 
tion in the center, said, \ seemed to have taken a “wonderful fancy” to 

“I have no doubt, ladies, that like myBelf, you > Mildred, 
are beginning to find Newport fearfully dull." | On the day she had promised, the latter tij* 
Now most of those addressed were enjoying $ ped at Mrs. Patton’s door, then entering, drew 
themselves wonderfully. But then Mrs. Leon* j an MS. from her pocket; while her companies, 
ard Paxton had given them to understand that j courteous, yet prepared for criticism withal, 
this was impossible, so they all murmured in $ placed herself in readiness to listen. MS* 
chorus, $ dred’s play was in two acts, satirical, witty, 

“Intolerable! A perfect bore !” \ and not without a deal of the pathetic. Hat 

All but Mildred, who merely smiled a little. I for nothing had Mildred patiently analyzed 
“Well,” continued their hostess, “it occurred ^ the restless, glittering life of society; not for 
to me that if we could get up a concert, tableau, J nothing had her eyes been keen and shrewd, 
or, better than all, a play, it would relieve the ) and her judgments accurate and true! Mn. 
monotony. I have applied to several litterateur% 5 Paxton listened quietly until the expiration of 
of my acquaintance for assistance, but they < the first act, then broke into exclamations of 
plead overtasked brains, or offer MSS. which l delight, 

the theater managers have been so blind to? “My dear, I never dreamed you were M 
their own interests as to reject. Now it would ^ clever. I’ve seen and heard these people Ulk 
be a pleasant revenge if we could get up some- jj time and again. Scribe himself could not hex# 
thing fresh and sparkling among ourselves.” $ written a more piquant comedic de soeiete thsa 
The ladies all agreed that this would be $ you have done. It is certain to be a success, 
“charming indeed;” but then, who would have j and you are the best girl in the world far 
the daring to take the initiatory ste^? So there $ writing it.” 

was much discussion and varions plans pro- jj The next day, Mrs. Paxton allotted the parts, 
posed, but nothing decided upon; finally the ^ Mildred refused to act; but Helen and Louise 
ladies, taking out their watches, declared in $ St. John were not of the same mind; audtto 
tones of horror that there were barely two 5 former smiled to herself as she saw them call 
hours left to dress for dinner, and dispersed, 5 in parts that could not have suited their styW 
with the exception of Mildred, who remained \ more exactly if prepared expressly foe them, 
behind. 5 Under Mrs. Paxton’s energetic supervision them 

“Well, Miss Clare,” exclaimed Mrs. Paxton, $ was no lagging. In ten days the whole affaif 
laughing heartily, “I imagine, something like i was in readiness, and the “Ocean” electrified 
myself, you can accomplish a toilet in half an s by an invitation to witness the performance of 
hour.” $ an original play, author unknown. 

“Or less,” returned Miss Clare; then added, \ Two or three days beforehand, Mrs. Paxtes, 
“You were anxious for a play, you said.” | knocking at Mildred’s door, said with an affco* 
“Yes,” was the rejoinder; “that is, if I can > tation of timidity, “May I come in, Miss Clare ? 4 
possibly coax or threaten anybody into writing \ Then added, as she entered, “Since I know 70 * 
one.” ^ are so clever, I am half-afraid of you.” 

“You hare no need to attempt either method; $ “Keep yonr sarcasms for some one else,” ft* 
I will furnish what you require.” \ torted Mildred. “You know very well it is I 

Mrs. Paxton “took in” the speaker, standing * who should be afraid of you.” 
quietly beside her in a morning dress, in color $ “I am oome on an especial errand,” said Mrs. 
that of a dead leaf, the abundant hair hidden \ Paxton, presently; “but I trust you will id 
under a brown net, and the serene face pos- > think it an impertinent one.” 
cessing a mouth where resolution and latent \ “ An impossibility,” declared Mildred, 

power were tempered by sweetness. Mrs. Pax- \ “Well then, my dear child, I wish to kaof 
ton was a quick reader of character, and in a \ why you will wear those sober drabs, andgrtf* 
minute she returned cordially, \ and browns, as is your invariable habit. AfloU 

“I’m sure I can trust entirely to you, Miss $ me to insinuate that they are totally unsnlted ti 
Clare. When would your production be ready?” I you.” 

Mildred thought a moment, then answered, * “Because,” returned the ©hfeel of this attack, 
“A week from to-day. And in the meantime jj with a little sigh, “I never thought bright cofort 
this is a secret between us.” 5 seemed to belong to ms somehow.” 
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“Nonsense! Now be a good child, and see < she did not often show, finished by saying, 
if you can’t find something in your wardrobe \ “Having relieved ay mind, I think I’ll go,” 
that doesn’t look as if it were intended for \ and went accordingly. 

somebody fifty years old at least.” \ On the appointed evening, Mildred assisted 

Mildred complied with this request; and after ij her cousins Helen and Louise to costume them- 
opening various drawers and receptacles, finally \ selves for their parts, arranging their hair after 
produced a very pretty pink silk of the variety ;; a fashion peculiar to herself, in large, full curls 
styled glact. jj especially becoming to the face, and listening 

“Hear me!” exolaimed Mrs. Paxton, opening ^ amusedly, meantime, to their conjectures as to 
her eyes in affected astonishment, “1 didn’t s who had been the author of the play they 
thing yon were capable of possessing suoh an $ were, that night, to assist in performing, 
article, you little Quakeress.” S Helen was positive it was that tall, distin- 

“Well,” rejoined Mildred, apologetically. ^ guished-looking man, with the long, floating 
“The fact is, a dear friend of mine went out | beard, she had seen hovering around; while 
West, where she married, and 1 traveled all 5 Louise inclined to the belief that a certain slim 
that distance to be her bridesmaid; and by her $ youth with fair hair was the guilty party, 
espeoial request wore this very dress. I never $ Mildred affirmed stoutly her belief that it was 
had it on but that once. Wasn’t I a good S neither; then, having performed her office of 
friend to do all that?” concluded the speaker, s/m«ur, departed to make her own toilette. 
laughingly. $ This work completed, she sought the parlor 

“I think you are, Mildred,” rejoined Mrs. ^belonging to their suite of rooms. Entering, 
Paxton, with unusual softness; then continued s she found Vincent waiting for them, 
coaxingly, “and now you have Borne black laoe $ “Why, cousin Milll” he exclaimed ecsta- 
to wear over it, I’m sure?” $ tically. “Now that looks something like!” 

“You insatiable woman!” laughed Mildred. $ Then rising, honest Vincent looked down at 
“But I think I can accommodate you, I always $ Mildred, and, with his good child’s heart in his 
keep a supply of that on hand; black lace is <: eyes, asked, pleadingly, “Couldn’t you give a 
quite unobtrusive, you know.” j* fellow a kiss, little cousin?” 

“Not over pink silk,” denied Mrs. Paxton, $ Mildred, with a pretty movement, held up her 
taking the lace and disposing it in graceful s cheek and let the petitioner’s moustache sweep 
folds over the dress, whose shining surface $ against it for a moment. Just here Helen and 
showed the fine web with its unique design to > Louise came in, and they, too, exclaimed over 
especial advantage. As she completed this, j Mildred’s becoming toilette , declaring she looked 
she said depreoatingly, “I have some pearls, \ as “sweet as possible.” 

which you will surely do me the favor to wear \ Mildred turned away, with tears in her eyes, 
with this. They would do nicely together.” ^ thinking of the mother and sisters she had lost 
With a little touch of pride in her aspect, ij so long ago, and wondering if they were glad 
Mildred opened a drawer, and producing there- * to know that there were some left to love her 
from a case of white velvet, handed it to Mrs. ^ still. After a little chat, Helen and Louise ad- 
Paxton. The latter, opening it, found it con- ^ journed to the “green-room,” as they gleefully 
tained a set of coral of that rare and lovely s termed it, leaving their cousin in Vincent’s 
rose-color, that seems as if it had been dyed jj charge. 

by a sunset; its beauty was enhanced by a fila- < Well, Mildred’s play was acted, and that be- 
gree setting, fine and delicate enough to have s fore an audience upon whom, for the most part, 
been the work of a fairy. Mrs. Paxton laid jj not one of the vivacious repartees was lost, not 
the corals admiringly upon the silk, saying, ^ an atom of the sparkling wit thrown away. 
“See, they match exactly. I would not have $ During its progress there was much wonder 
guessed that you had such exquisite taste.” $ and many conjectures as to the individual by 
For this lady, though so well accustomed to $ whom it had been written: it must certainly be 
magnificence of attire, had the good sense to * the work of Mr. A., or B., or C., all of them 
judge of costume far more by its harmony and ij well-known litterateurs. At the close of the last 
general effect than by its costliness. * act, when the applause had a little subsided, 

Mildred’s reply to this last remark was a \ there was a loud call for the anthor. 
dainty little smile that just curled the edges of $ After a little, Mrs. Paxton, who had taken a 
her mouth. At this Mrs. Paxton shook her $ leading part, floated into the room, upon a 
head, accused Mildred of being “sly;” then, ^ gentleman’s arm, and said, in her simple, grace* 
kissing her on the forehead with a tenderness l ful way, 
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“Ladies and gentlemen! Allow me to thank 
you, on my own behalf and that of Miss Mildred 
Clare, for the kind reception you have given her 
play this evening.’* 

Hereupon there was more applause, and 
presently every one knew that “Miss Mildred 
Clare'’ was the young lady in rose-color and 
black lace, and discovered still further that 
genius was expressed in every line of her fach; 
for there is nothing that opens the eyes of so¬ 
ciety so wonderfully as suooess. Then every 
one must crowd about Miss Clare, and con¬ 
gratulate her; and the St. Johns were so proud 
and pleased, particularly honest Vincent, who 
smiled behind his moustache in a furore of de¬ 
light 1 

Good, worldly-minded Mrs. St. John waved 
her ostrich plumes in triumph, and moved about 
among her friends, declaring, confidentially, 
that she had always said Mildred was “such a 
good girl,” but she had never dreamed her 
niece was a “genius.” And now, of course, 
she was more pleased than ever that a certain 


^ event—they understood to what she alluded— 
v was likely to take place, and so on, and so on. 

$ We will pursue Mildred’s career no further, 
^ but leave her in the midst of her triumph. It 
< is enough to say that, though she never obtained 
i; celebrity, either as belle or beauty, yet she as 
$ certainly was forever after missing from the 
$ ranks of the wall-flowers. For society, with 
$ all its glitter, and penchant for frittering life 
\ away, cannot, refuse to do homage to talest 
| when once it undeniably asserts itself. 

<; Vincent St. John married a charming little 
!> woman, who thought there was nobody in the 
\ world as clever or as good as he; and to her 
| he would often talk of his “dear cousin Mill” 
s And as he saw, from time to time, how Mildred’s 
\ society was sought after by those of noble attain- 
$ ments and intellectual tastes, he would make the 
jj oft-repeated declaration to his little wife, that 
$ “whatever others had thought, he had ahvari 
s foreseen it was in her. 1 ' Said it, standing for 
j numberless perfections and attainments, pot- 
* sessed by “dear cousin Mill.” 


BELOVED. 


BY A. L. MUZZET. 


Tiiet called her Mary. *Tis the sweetest name 
E’er mortal bore; one that should never be 
Trumpeted coarsely by the voice of feme, 

But loved and reverenced for its purity, 

Shrined in the heart’s home thoughts, and cherished there, 
8acrod as household prayer. 

Well, she was beautiful. Wherefore? How true, 

I cannot auswer pleasingly. Her eyes 
May have been black or hazel, brown or blue, 

Such a strango mist about my memory lies; 

But I have dreamed, and—if dreams do not err— 

The angels look like her. 

I knew that she was eyes unto the blind, 

Ears to the deaf, and feet unto the lame; 

And that her heart was pttifa! and kind, 

Free of its^pardon, chary of its blame; 

And this did make her beautiful, you know 
The good are always so. 

Worthy a crown, albeit sho knew It not; 

Her life was humble, yet she was content; 

She thought no task ignoble if it brought 
Joy unto others, and hor days were spent 
In qniet acts of kindnoss, worthier far 
Than deeds of heroos are. 

Not always they whom multitudes appland, 

Though worthy, are the worthiest of praise; 

There is a courage which is born of God, 

Revealed by those who walk in hidden ways: 

Bearing life’s burdens, in all time and place, 

With patient, loving grace. 


I To exhaust all power of good In one grand act 
Were not so hard as treading, day by day, 

The round of thankless duties, sadlj tracked 
$ By the heart's blood and tears, the weary way. 

This she, whoso worth my pen is weak to tell, 
s Had learned, alas! too well. 

? Oh! the old, old story! Often her lips 
^ Would falter giving comfort, and grow white— 
s For her heart struggled in the black eclipse 
> Of a great sorrow—but she knew that light 

{ Sprang, at God’s word, from darknees; so her trust 
Bowed not unto the dust. 

> For she was one who would not be betrayed 
^ To think that evil which the Master wills; 

S Aud with calm faith, and courage undismayed, 

Sho kissed the smiting hand, and through life’s ills 
^ Passed—os the gold by the fierce furnace tried— 

^ Tempered, and purified. 

! What if I write from morning until night. 

From night till morning? Words give empty praise* 
\ naply there walketh daily in yonr sight 
!; One whose pure love, sweet trust, and quiet ways 
^ Striketh an Eden strain amidst the Jar 
^ Of your life’s ceaseless war. 

!; Not Martha, cambered with her temporal cares, 
s Hath power to make your days with joy replete; 
s She the world’s vexed and troubled visage wean, 
s While Mary, sitting at the Master's feet, 

Maketh your life, through her unconscious worth, 

> A Heaven upon the earth. 
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CHAPTER I. \ who brought him huge bunches of the sweetest 

Sweet Madge Evelyn! Darling Madge! $ flowers that grew at Rose Cottage; who plucked 
Sunny-eyed and golden-haired—delicate as a $ for him the first harvest apple that the sun 
rose-leaf—with cheeks of the tint that dwells ^ matured; who hoarded golden pippins, prime 
in the sea-shell’s heart, and mouth like a scar- $ russets, and pound sweets for his delectation, 
let Juno cherry cleft in twain. Bless you! $ and stores of hickory-nut meats, white, crisp, 
Madge never had a grudge against anything. ^ and delicate, were garnered for his especial 
Anger couldn’t dwell in her loving heart any $ benefit. She it was who sprang if his cane 
more thnn a vulture in a dove-cot. ^ dropped, and deftly restored it to his wondcr- 

Madgc lived in a pretty brown house under $ ing grasp; who picked up his silver-bowed 
the hill, with roses, jasmine, heliotrope, and 5 spectacles, and gave him the book open to the 
all manner of sweet-scented and beautiful bios- \ place. Upon her sun tressed head his weary 
soms springing up round it, and clambering \ hand rested fondly, and 1 am sure with a 
over it, till it looked like a huge bouquet: but \ blessing. 

such a bouquet as would have made a flower- $ Among all the saucy pupils that clustered 
vender’s fortune, if he could have paraded a \ there, the sauciest was the master’s own boy, 
tithe of its beauties. And the lark and the l Ned. He sat on the same form as Madge, a 
red-bird, the robin and blue-jay, the brown * few feet away, close under the master’s eye; 
thrasher and the humming-bird, said it was ^ but, in spite of all watching, he was at the 
the fairest nook they had seen in all their } bottom of most of the roguery practiced there, 
travels. And they trilled their sweetest lays < He was a lithe, handsome boy, with dark, 
for the little maid that came and went among s twinkling, funny eyes, and wavy chestnut 
the leafy arcades, and loved every feather of ) locks, that would straggle over his broad fore- 
them dearly. Who mocked their sweetest warb- \ head and get into his eyes, especially when the 
ling with such gurgles of merry laughter, as \ master was looking, and he was knee deep in 
made them look wild for their reputations as \ mischief. A boy who loved his father dearly, 
songsters. j; but loved fun too well. 

In front of the house were clustered a few ? He and Madge were great friends too; and 
splendid maples, and farther away, two or three \ many a basting the scapegrace had missed, bc- 
horse-chcstnuts, with their tropical-looking fo- > cause his little playmate stood between him 
liage. Close by the gate, on one side, a catalpa s and harm. She couldn’t help laughing, for her 
flaunted its broad leaves, and on the other a $ life she couldn’t, at some of his pranks, for she 
weeping-willow trailed its pendent wreaths $ had a keen and ready appreciation of the ludi- 
almost to the ground. Behind the house wasjjcrous; but the next instant she implored him 
the orchard, and off to the right broad fields $ with her eyes to be good. To this he usually 
of grain. On the left, at a good stone’B throw $ deigned no reply, save by some more extrava- 
from the house, was the hill; the Nob we used $ gant contortion of his droll, handsome face, 
to call it. It was a very steep, very high hill, $ or some more roguish caper. The only safety 
and covered with verdure as long as a blade of s was to avert her eyes, and never once look at 
grass was visible. j; him. 

Madge went to the village school. Mr. Jef- $ One sunny afternoon in August, the heat was 
ferson, our teacher, was lame, and walked with s oppressive, the scholars were listless and un- 
an exceeding painful limp, assisted only by a 5 easy, and the master had a doleful time bring- 
Btout cane—crutches for some reason he never $ ing them into some kind of order. He was 
would use. Between the master and Madge $ busy now setting copies, when suddenly an 
existed a peculiar bond of sympathy. She $ immense “paper wad” flew across the room, 
never half-worried his life out of him as the $ and struck “spat” on the opposite wall. There 
rest of us did, with our perverseness and dull- \ was a pause. The master never raised his eyes, 
ness, our mischief and idleness. She it was \ and in a moment another followed, and another. 
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But setting copies was ft darling occupation, 
and every faculty of the master’s was absorbed. 

But the fun was gaining ground; and at last 
a suppressed titter and the landing of an ill- 
aimed wad upon his desk, caused the master *to 
lift his head. He knit his brow wrathfully at 
the interruption, and cast keen glances over 
the room for the offender. Directly all was 
quiet; and pointing to his ferule, and saying 
angrily, “The first one who disturbs me will 
get punished,” he resumed his task. 

For five minutes silence reigned. Roguish 
Ned noiselessly shifted his seat till he was 
directly behind Madge, and in full view of the 
master; and then softly rising to his feet, be 
took aim with his elder pop-gun at the desk. 
The shot told; actually striking Master Jeffer¬ 
son’s pen and blurring the paper; while Ned, 
aghast at his own temerity, dropped into a seat, 
and ciphered away as indefatigably as though 
he had never even heard of a pop-gun or paper 
wad. 

But it was too late. It was impossible but 
that the master should have seen the direction 
from which the offence came; but, contrary to 
all expectation, his glance of angry surprise 
paused at Madge instead of going on to Ned. 
She, poor child! had only been startled from 
her books by the whirr of the unlucky wad 
past her ear. She had caught a glimpse* of 
the offender, and now, with astonished dismay 
flushing her cheeks, looked much more like the 
guilty one than Ned. She cowered and shrunk 
from the master’s glance, frightened and tearful. 

There was a hush of breathless expectation, 
and then the master spoke. It is impossible to 
describe his tone of sorrowful consternation as 
he said, 

“Was that you, Madge?” 

Her red lip quivered, but she only looked at 
him without speaking. 

“I wouldn’t have believed it. I didn’t think 
that of you.” 

He was evidently possessed with the idea that 
she was the offender, and unutterably dismayed 
at thought of the punishment he had promised. 
Ned, the rascal, never raised his head; but we 
who sat in ranges could see the crimson glow 
spreading over his bowed face. 

The master leaned his head on liis hand in 
sorrowful perplexity. He was a man who sel¬ 
dom threatened, but he always kept his word 
to the letter when he did. 

Madge took a long breath and looked round. 
The glances of sympathy that met her eye were 
too much. Her sweet face drooped to the desk, 
and then we heard Madge sob. I am sura we 


all felt enough like crying now, and our looks 
said as plain as words, “You’d better confess 
now, Mister Ned, or we’ll tell on you.” 

He leaned over the desk whispering in her 
ear, “He shan’t whip you, Madge; 1’U tell him 
I did it.” She raised her head at that and 
thrust him back, saying, “No, no;” drying her 
tears and growing resolute to save Ned, as ehe 
had often done before, though not exactly in 
this way, from merited punishment. Many a 
woman has done the same for the man she 
loved; and such women are made of the sterner 
stuff martyrs and heroes come of. Madge was 
a brave girl! She knew the punishment would 
be severe if it fell on Ned, while she believed 
the lightest stroke possible to that terrible 
ferule would be dealt out to her. 

But to be punished at all, to have her dear, 
kind master think she could so offend him: 
there was the rub. But she never quailed; and 
when Master Jefferson took up his ferule with 
a sigh and said, “Come here;” though she grew 
white even to her lips, she rose and walked to 
the desk with a firm step. “Give me your 
hand,” after a pause. It was extended—a rosy, 
trembling thing, that a savage could not have 
struck deliberately. 

The master took it in his. I don’t know what 
ho would have done. He looked as thoroughly 
miserable as I ever saw any man; but on that 
very instant Ned stood before him, throwing 
back his abundant locks from his fine face, and 
saying, 

“She didn’t do it, sir; I’m the one to whip.” 

You had better believe there was a scene 
then, and that we all took to blowing our noses 
and rubbing our eyes in a very suspicions way. 
The master himself was not exempt from this 
epidemic of tears. Madge leaned heavily against 
the desk looking ready to faint, while Ned smiled 
fearlessly. 

But this pretty dissolving scene couldn’t last 
always, of course. People must come back to 
common sense; and there was Ned waiting to 
be whipped, as though it was the pleasantest 
thing in the world. And whipped he was, the 
rascal, though Madge entreated that he might 
be forgiven, with all the eloquence she was 
capable of. I suspect the strokes fell lighter 
than usual, however, for the master’s heart wee 
softened and his eyes sad. 

There was a caress in every word he said to 
Madge after that, and, when school was out, she 
walked quite to his gate with him, chatting in 
her cheery way that was always like cordial to 
his heart. Ned, too, for a wonder, moderated 
his usual wild pace to the steps of his parent. 
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and walked along, with a very unusual gravity X ness as if it was a pleasure trip she was talking 
in his roguish eyes. $ of. She oould not readily bring her mind to 

Ned was a better boy after that. j consent to part with her only and tenderly 

44 Madge shall never cry for me again,” he j reared child; but, after all, it seemed the only 
said; and from being always at the foot of his j way, and she hoped it would not be for long, 
class he came to stand at the head—astonishing \ Madge herself was far from feeling so buoyant 
his father not a little by his sudden docility and < and self-reliant as she pretended. 

• studiousness. j _ 

“” | CHAPTER III. 

CHAPTER II. X The situation Madge hod accepted was as 

Madge is now eighteen; but the same ohild j saleswoman in a large mercantile establish- 
face lifts itself to yours, in groeting, as it did i ment, where women were the principal em- 
years ago, when she was only ten. She has s ployees. 

grown, but she is still only a larger edition of \ One would have thought anything would have 
little Madge. There is the same sunny ex- \ suited her better. Perhaps it would; but this 
pression in the violet eyes, the same music in $ paid the best, and hence became necessarily 
her laugh. Sorrow has not touched her, or, if \ her choice. 

it has, has left her bright spirit undimmed. \ Madge took her place immediately, like a true 
There isn’t a sad heart within miles of Rose \ woman, thinking it no condescension that she 
Cottage that she hasn’t cheered with her kindly { should labor, since it had become necessary; 
utterances, her ready sympathy, her solid favors, ji ennobling every station she filled, bringing it 
when the hard times pressed them closely. s up to her level, and never sinking below her 
And the hard times came nearer and nearer, 
and settled at last on Rose Cottage. Madge was 
the only child of her mother, and she was a 
widow. By some means the homestead had 
become encumbered, and, at last, it passed out s self, “It’s not right to grieve about it.” And so 
of their hands into those of a hard/md relent-J here, as at home, she cheered her associates 
less creditor. Here was trouble for her; and? with many a fitly-spoken word, many a small 
who was to ward it off from her? Her mother s favor, smilingly rendered; but, more than all, 
was an invalid, and it would be next to death ij by her unvarying light-heartedness. She looked 
to remove her from the home endeared by so ^ as strangely out of place, in that great palace 
many fond recollections. Madge said it should j! of a store, as a violet or wild rose would have 
not be done. They would rent the place if they j done. Yet when once you had seen her there, 
oould not own it. ^ with her white fingers fluttering among silks 

44 But how shall we pay the rent, ohild?” Baid $ and laces, brocades and satins, you would think 
her mother. \ she would be strangely missed if ever she went 

44 1 will earn it,” laughed Madge. \ away. 

“You earn it? You look like earning money.” * I forgot to tell you that, long before, Mr. 
Mrs. Evelyn smiled sadly as she surveyed the < Jefferson and Ned had gone to the city to live, 
ohildish figure before her. j Report said that Ned had become a lawyer, and! 

44 1 feel like it, too. Won’t I show you what j bade fair to travel fast on the road to wealth 
I eon do?” j and distinction. 

44 But what oan you do? You can’t go away l One day, as Madge was showing a lady some 
from home, dear.” \ lace and embroidery, a gentleman came in, in 

“That is just it. I think I shall have to; but \ great haste, asking to see some gloves. No 
then I shall write so often it will be almost like } other girl being near, Madge pushed a box of 
being home.” j gloves toward him, without leaving the lady, 

44 Where would you go?” I but casting curious and well-pleased glances at 

44 Oh, to the city, of eourse. I have already j the gentleman. She recognised the handsome 
written Mrs. Briggs on the subject, and she j features, dark eyes, and wavy hair. It was Ned 
tells me of a very good situation that I think \ Jefferson. How fearful she was that the lady 
will just suit me.” \ would not finish her shopping before he left! 

Mrs. Evelyn listened in perfeot amasement, \ The lady went at last, and Madge turned to 
while the gay girl rattled on thus about her j her other customer. Ned was still tumbling; 
projects with as much apparent light-hearted- * over the gloves, unable to suit himself. She 
Vol. XL.—18 


^ own proper sphere. Possessed of excellent 
\ health, thankful that it was so well with her, 
> she wasted no time in useless repinings. She 
< missed her home comfort; but she said to her- 
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remembered this little tinge of fastidiousness as • an evening with her old master, smoothing his 
peculiar to him when she had last known him. $ pillow, reading to him, and performing for him 
If he had looked up, he eould not have failed * many little services, such as she alone could, 
to recognize her; and Madge smiled at the con- jj You may be sure Ned didn’t suffer trifles to 
fusion he was making, and handed him box $ keep him from home at such times; but his 
after box, without a word. ^ business was of that kind that it compelled him 

“Is this all you have?” said he. $ often to be absent. So he deemed himself per- 

“All the varieties, I believe.” And Madge i; fectly justifiable in calling upon her to make it 
smiled again, queerly, as she surveyed the s up, and Madge was escorted by him to what* 
littered counter. \ ever was rare in the line of lecturing, theatrical, 

Something in her tone struck him, and he $ or operatic entertainments. Ned was a bright, 
raised his eyes to her face for the first time, ij particular star in the eyes of the fair; and 
An exclamation burst from his lips. !> great was the flutter and wonderment among 

“Little Madge!” ^ certain ones as to who was the dainty, graceful 

“At your seivice, sir,” she laughed, with the ji creature who hung on his proud arm, robed as 
least nod of her graceful head. “How do you { exquisitely as any of them, aye, more so; for 
de?” And the small hand he had never for- i though the fabric was simple, Madge possessed 
gotten since the ferule threatened it, was ex -1 a taste as rare and delicate as the queen of the 
tended over the counter and warmly grasped. ^ flowers, and combined in her apparel such har- 
The moment after she was called away to wait 5 monies of coloring as produced a result few of 
on a fashionable group that had just come in; {them could even approach. Many recognized 
but not till Ned had inquired her address. \ the face that waited “behind the counter” bat 
Madge boarded with Mrs. Briggs, the friend s dimly, or striving in vain to recall where they 
already spoken of; and as she sat in the parlor, $ had Been it. 

that evening, waiting for Ned to come—as she ij That was a pleasant year. Madge went occa- 
knew he would—she listened, well pleased, to ij sionally, during it, to Rose Cottage, and, each 
her companions’ discussion of him. They knew $ time, left at home a charm from her cheering 
him, by reputation, a talented, rising lawyer; s presence that acted like balm upon her invalid 
and some of them remarked, that report said \ mother. Rut soon after the close of the year 
he was likely to marry into one of the wealthiest | there came a letter from Mrs. Evelyn, saying 
families in the city. He certainly was very in- s that she had just received notice that Rose 

timatc with Miss A-, and she was a charming J Cottage was sold. She should be compelled 

girl. $ soon to leave, she supposed; and, “After all,” 

There was the slightest possible curl of $ she wrote, “though I shall doubtless miss my 
Madge’s lips at the last words. Sho had seen $ home very much, I long so for your company. 

Miss A-, she said, and believed she was a $ my dear child, that I think I should have to 

very fine young lady; but she wouldn’t suit } come and live with you anyhow. So sec if yon 
Ned, she was confident. ^ can find comfortable quarters for me, and, if 

She was more than ever confident of it after $ you can spare the time, come home once more.” 
Ned had been there, and they had talked over ^ Of course, Madge consulted Ned and his 
all tho old times—when she had thought to her- s father, and Ned declared he knew of rooms 
self how much handsomer he was than fever, and $ that would exactly suit them; she might leave 
how proud she was of him-—just as a dear old s it entirely to him, and go home as soon as ahe 
friend, of course! $ liked. 

His father was still living, though very in- ^ With this trouble off her mind, she took the 
firm; and on the following evening Ned came s afternoon train for home, reaching there a little 
again and took her to see her dear old master. $ before dark. As she stepped upon the platform. 
Words would fail to paint the old man’s delight $ at the station, who should make his appearance, 
at seeing “little Madge,” as he persisted in $ trying very hard to look unconscious, bat Ned 
calling her. $ Jefferson? He made some trifling remark about 

“I didn’t believe she had changed a whit, j; a sudden business call in that direction; bat it 
and she hasn’t,” he said, with his trembling ^ must have been very singular business, indeed, 
hand on the head she had bowed to conceal her \ to flutter Ned Jefferson so; and Madge took hit 
tears at sight of the change in him. “Como } proffered arm in bewildered wonderment 
often, my child,” he said, at parting; “tho sight \ They were half-way to Rose Cottage before 
of you does me good.” | either spoke, and then Madge asked when h« 

And so it happened that Madge often spent s returned to the city? 
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“It is uncertain,” he said; “possibly not till ^ “He isn’t coming out here, I hope,” she said 
you do.” ^ to herself; and she sat quite still, without so 

“Who, then, will engage our rooms for us?” $ much as turning her head, 
exclaimed Madge. ^ Some one stood beside her. She knew, with* 

“It is already attended to,” was the quiet < out looking, that it was Ned. He stood a few 
reply, with the least possible approach to a j seconds, waiting for her to notice him; but she 
smile. s didn't. At last he said, 

“Why, Ned, you haven’t had a second to jj “Madge, what a coward you are! Are you 
spare for that, if you came out on the same $ afraid to hear what I have to say?” 
train I did; and, if I am to believe the evidence ^ No reply. 

of my senses, you certainly did.” ^ “If you say so, my lips shall be sealed.” 

As they passed through the gate, Ned stopped > Still no reply. 

and pulled one of the long, slender boughs from $ “Madge Evelyn, I want to know-” he 

the willow, saying, in the old, energetic way, s paused again. “Shall I tell you what, little 

“Madge, I want to know-” \ Madge?” And, stooping, he held both hands 

Here he came to a full pause. \ before her. 

“Want to know what, Ned? You act as $ Her head drooped an instant^|ind then, put- 
though you were bewitched.” $ ting her own bands in his, she stood up, turning 

• “I believe I am,” he replied, biting his lips; i her shy, bashful face quite away from him, but 
“but ’tis no fault of mine.” J saying, bravely, 

Madge did not answer him, but ran up the $ “Yes, Ned.” 

steps to greet her mother, who sat in the win- 5 “I want to know if you love me?” 

dow, looking out for her; while Ned, stripping s She flashed a saucy glance at him, sparkling 

the willow leaves from their stalk, with a vin- \ with smiles and blushes, and saying, 
dictive sweep of his hand, tossed the bare stem ^ “Why should I?” 

off into the bushes, saying audibly, “I don’t! He stifled the words with kisses, saying, 
believe she cares that for me!” He lingered a \ “Because I love you. Now, do you, you 
little to give the mother and daughter time for J witch?” 

greeting, and to collect his own scattered i Of course she did; and, of course, Mrs. Eve*- 
thoughts; then he came forward, and was J lyn was as propitious as could be expected, 
warmly greeted by Mrs. Evelyn, who had J when the young people consulted her the next 
shared Madge’s partiality for him when a s morning. 

boy, and was truly glad to see him. Madge $ They were married very quietly, and the dear 
laughed and chatted vigorously, and her checks J father and master were there to behold the feli- 
lookcd hot with the excitement of being home, s citous event and rejoice. 

or something else. Ned, too, seemed to gain in > “Where would you like to live?” said Ned 
spirits every instant, so that they were a very ^ Jefferson to Madge, the morning before the 
merry trio. No one would have thought that \ wedding. 

Rose Cottage, and their banishment therefrom, ^ “Oh, anywhere, seeing we can’t have Rose 
was uppermost in the thoughts of them all; but J Cottage,” said Madge, with a scarcely sup- 
it was. 1 pressed sigh. 

Mrs. Evelyn retired early; and Mad^e, having j “But what if we can have Rose Cottage?” 

called a servant to show Master Ned to his ^ “What if we can—what do you mean?” 

room, bade him “Good-night,” in the servant’s ^ “That you needn’t leave Rose Cottage if you 
presence, and went out upon the porch to cool ^ would like better to stay here.” 
her fevered cheeks previous to seeking rest. ^ “Of course I should; but how can we?” 

The night was pleasant. A soft breeze came! “I don’t know anybody who has a better 
up from the flowers, breathing balm, and the j right. It is yours, if the court knows itself, 
full moon hung in the zenith, floot^ing the air ^ Did you suppose I was going to let the dear old 
with radiance. Madge sat down on the lower place be sold to strangers while I had meant 
step of the porch, thinking how beautiful it all to help it?” 

was, and inexpressibly saddened at leaving it— “It was you Mr. Cromp sold it to, then?” 

grieved much for herself, but more for her! “Exactly. It’s my wedding gift, Madge.” 

mother. Then she thought how strange Ned \ His voice was tremulous with happiness, ar.d 
acted coming up the walk, and her cheok grew ! Madge thanked him with tears in her loving 
hot again there all by herself. Suddenly there \ eyes, and in the way he liked best. Lovers 
was a footfall behind her. i know how that was. 
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CHAPTER XII. } 

I had soon cause to regret my rashness in i 
having opened my heart to Jessie. The dear j 
girl was too frank and high-minded for a secret \ 
of that kind to rest safely with her. She be- J 
lieved all that I suspected, and with this belief J 
came a perfect loathing of the woman who was ; 
now her forced guest, which nothing could con-: 
ceal. I saw that this subject was preying upon \ 
her, and repented keenly having given her the \ 
bitter fruit of knowledge before it was an abso- j 
lute necessity; Lottie was wiser in the rude \ 
kindness of her attempt to put me down. j 

I did ndt grow strong, the harassing trouble j 
at my heart kept me nervous and irritable. If \ 
a person entered my room suddenly, I would j 
start and cry out—if I met any of the family \ 
in the grounds, my first impulse was to hide 
pway, or pretend to be occupied till they passed. 
Lottie scolded me, not in her old way, but with j 
a sort of tearful authority. The humor and j 
drollery of her rare character was changed into \ 
quaint sarcasm. The serpent creeping through \ 
our house had bitten her most severely of all. \ 
To Mrs. Lee the girl was more humble and heed-; 
ful than ever; to us she was abrupt. j 

This state of things could not continue with- \ 
out results. With feelings smouldering like the i 
fire which turns wood into charcoal, this general 
irritation would break forth. 

Jessie was the first to give way. For some J 
time she had scarcely spoken to Mrs. Dennison, 
except in a grave, quiet fashion, which was as i 
far from rudeness as it was from cordial hos- \ 
pitality. Sometimes this checked Mrs. Denni- \ 
son’s great flow of spirits, and she would take \ 
on a look of gentle martyrdom, that muBt have s 
had a peculiar fascination to one who did not j 
understand her. I do not know how it arose, j 
for I had left the table; but one day Jessie came j 
into the library to which I had retreated. Look- 5 
ing greatly excited, her eyes were full of trou- j 
bled fire, and there was a stern pressure of the j 
beautiful lips that I had never seen before. She \ 
did not speak, but, walking up to the window, j 
stood looking at it steadily, as if some beautiful j 
landscape lay beyond which she was examining \ 


through the gorgeous coloring, admitted of 
nothing beyond Us own riohness. 

It was a gloomy day outside, and her fact 
looked more sorrowfully sombre from all our 
surroundings. 

I had arisen and was going toward her, when 
the door opened and Mr. Lee came in. Hov 
much the father and child looked alike at the 
moment. I had never seen either of them so 
imperial in their anger before. 

Mr. Lee did not observe me, I think, bat he 
walked across the library and laid one hand oa 
Jessie’s shoulder as she stood with her back 
toward him. She drew aside and looked up in 
her father’s face. 

“Jessie,” he said, “what is the meaning of 
this? 'What have you been saying to wound 
Mrs. Dennison so terribly ?” 

Jessie struggled with herself, I could delect 
it by the blue veins that rose along her neck 
and forehead; but her countenance changed ia 
nothing, and she answered his stern question 
steadily. 

“ I have done nothing that should wound His. 
Dennison, father.” 

“But I left you at the breakfast-table with 
our guest tranquil as usual. When I came back 
you are gone, and I find her in tears.” 

“I cannot answer for the lady’s tears,father. 
She was shedding none when I came out of the 
breakfast-room.” 

“ This is an evasion, Jessie. I insist upon 
knowing what passed between you and oar 
guest after I left the room.” 

“You have a right to question me, father; 
but indeed I cannot tell you. Mr* Deimisos 
said something about what we should do 
winter; and I looked at her a moment, in die- 
pleasure perhaps, for she has already staid to 
beyond the time usual for our guests; aid I an 
not aware that any one has extended a eeoosd 
invitation to her. I certainly have not" 

Mr. Lee’s face darkened. 

“And is this what you have done? Giren her 
one of your haughty looks, and at my tabk. 
Jessie Lee?” 

« Father 1” 
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“Do not call me father. Do not speak to me , 
again until you have apologised to the lady for : 
this rudeness. 1 ' 

Mr. Lee’s voioe was stern, almost cruel, as he : 
said this. Jessie grew pale as death. 

“Father, I cannot apologise for anything I j 
hare done; it is impossible when the lady on- i 

tered a complaint to you-” 

Mr. Lee interrupted her. ; 

“Mrs. Dennison entered no complaint." \ 

“Oh, father! and you were ready to oondemn J 
me without a word! When was this so before?" i 
“When were you rebellious before?/' 

Jessie's Ups began to quiver. \ 

“When did we have trouble before? When i 
was it that we became a divided family?" she j 
said. “Never till I was unhappy enough to ; 
invite this lady here." j 

“She was yofir own guest, and you have j 
treated her cruelly," said Mr. Lee, softening a \ 
Uttlo. j 

“No, father, not cruelly; coldly perhaps, but \ 
not cruelly!" < 

“And why coldly?" j 

“Because I do not like Mrs. Dennison." j 

“And why, pray?" 5 

“Because she comes between you and your j 
own child—between you and your own wife— j 

because-" j 

“Jessie," I said, rising from my seat, and, j 
for the first time, becoming visible to Mr. Lee. j 
“Jessie." 

“ It is well, madam, that you are here to j 
check her. Another word and she would have J 
been no longer a daughter of mine." j 

He was white as marble. Never in my life j 
had I seen him so agitated. J 

Jessie looked at him sorrowfully. There was i 
something more than anger in his face, a wild, j 
troubled doubt, that made him tremble. Jessie J 
laid her hand on his arm, and her lips quivered } 
into a smile. j 

“Oh, father! Usten to me. Let this lady go 
and take us back to your heart again; her in- j 
fluence here has been terrible." | 

He shook off her hand, drew himself up, and J 
spoke with proud calmness, S 

“Jessie, be careful if you would not forfeit l 
my love; at once be careful.” j 

Jessie drew back and leaned on my shoulder, \ 
trembling from head to foot. The idea that her \ 
father could ever really turn against her, had J 
entered her heart for the first time. She was 5 
so white that her very face terrified me. “ Speak J 
to him," she whispered, “speak to him.” i 
I was about to say something, but Mr. Lee | 
waved his hand, silencing me with a haughty : 


gesture. Jessie stood up and spoke in a low, 
sad voice, 

“Father, if I have done wrong, tell me how 
to atone for it, and I will obey you." 

Mr. Lee turned away, walking the room three 
or four times before he answered. Then he 
took Jessie’s cold hand, with some degree of 
returning kindness, while she stood, with down¬ 
cast eyes, waiting for the humiliation his words 
would convey. 

“Be yourself again, my child; conquer your 
unreasonable prejudice against the lady who 
has been of great service to your mother, and 
is in every way estimable. I do not ask any 
unnecessary humiliation of my daughter; but 
be your own gracious self again, Jessie, and 
she will understand that you are sorry." 

Jessie bent her bowed head a little lower, in 
token of acquiescence, and, bending his grand 
head, Mr. Lee kissed her. Then, turning to 
me, he said, with Btern significance, 

“You will remember, Miss Hyde, these scenes 
are not to be renewed." 

When he Was gone, Jessie threw herself on 
the floor, and, folding her arms in the seat of 
an easy-chair, moaned piteously. She did not 
cry—the pain at her proud heart seemed too 
hot for tears. I tried to console her; but she 
only murmured, 

“You were right: I am not fit to be trusted 
with suoh things. They burn me like fire." 

After this scene our house was quiet as the 
grave—not a laugh sounded within its walls, 
not a brilliant word enlightened the stiff mono¬ 
tony. Jessie kept her promise. Nothing could 
be sweeter, or more gracious, than her manner 
toward Mrs. Dennison; but all this was accom¬ 
panied by no warmth. It was impossible to find 
fault with anything she did or said, yet her sub¬ 
mission seemed to annoy our guest more than 
anything. It proved how deep was the gulf 
which lay between them. 

As for me, nothing could render my position 
more disagreeable than it had already become 
a few days after that scene in the library. I 
was sitting with Mrs. Lee, while Lottie went 
out for a little recreation. Mr. Lee, Mrs. Den¬ 
nison, and Jessie had gone out on horse-back, 
and, with tl\e enemy away, Lottie thought that 
I might be trusted with her oharge; but while 
Mrs. Dennison was in the mansion, she never 
would leave her post on any consideration. 
With all the keen longings of youth for ohange, 
this confinement, voluntary though it was, told 
painfully on the young girl, and when she did 
get a few moments of freedom, it was seised 
upon as a bird darts from its cage. 
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That morning she was gone some time, having j 
taken a run through the grounds with a favorite 5 
dog that always followed her footsteps. I saw j 
them rioting up and down among the flower- j 
beds, with a feeling of thankfulness that any- ^ 
thing on earth could find enjoyment when my \ 
heart was so heavy! Mrs. Lee was unusually j 
silent that day, and, without asking me to > 
read, amused herself with a book of engravings | 
that Mr. Lee had ordered for her from the town. J 
I felt the change. Every day this lady, who ij 
had been my dear friend so long, seemed more ^ 
and more independent of me. Lottie she still s 
clung to, but I had become a useless waif in $ 
the household. £ 

While thinking over these depressing truths, ^ 
I watched Lottie with a vague sensation of re- $ 
gret. All at once I saw her stop, beat the dog J 
back, and shade her eyes with one hand. It ^ 
was only one of our people, who had been over $ 
to the town, who had attracted her observation. £ 
I saw the man beckon to her. She darted down < 
the walk, along the sloping lawn, and over the 
wall, holding out her hands for a package which J 
he held out. There was some talking between { 
them as the man gathered up his bridle, while | 
she examined something in her hands which J 
seemed like a letter. Then, nodding her head > 
repeatedly, she ran toward the house. \ 

I cannot tell why it was, but these movements ^ 
interested me greatly. A strange sort of ap- £ 
prehension took possession of mo, and I began l 
to wonder what the letters could be about—if s 
any of them related to me, and if new trouble j 
was coming. In the midst of these vague \ 
thoughts, Lottie came into the room, with a \ 
letter in her hands. $ 

“I left all the rest, papers, books, and trash, \ 
on the hall table,” she cried, joyously; “but$ 
here's a letter for the dear mistress, and I j 
brought it up. Such a nice letter—white and !; 
satiny as the leaves of a water-lily! I know j: 
there is something sweet and nice in it that $ 
will make you smile.” $ 

She went up to Mrs. Lee, dropped on one s 
knee at her feet—a common thing with the \ 
strange girl—and held up the letter between $ 
her hands. s 

Mrs. Lee took it, with a pink flush of the $ 
cheek. During her long illness she had gra- $ 
dually given up writing, and a letter, directly j; 
to herself, was an event sufficiently rare to \ 
create a little excitement. Lottie’s prophecy $ 
regarding the letter brought a smile to those 
usually pale lips. She broke the seal, took the S 
letter from its envelop, and murmured, plea- s 
santly, J 


“If it is something very pleasant, yon shall 
have a nice dress, Lottie.” 

This promise kept the girl on her knees, read¬ 
ing the face of her mistress with keen eagerness. 
She saw it change as if a flash of fire passed 
over it; then a cold, gray tint settled over it so 
gradually, that no one could tell when it.came, 
and then Lottie sprang to her feet with a sharp 
cry. 

Mrs. Lee had fainted—no, not that; no com¬ 
mon fainting fit ever took a form so painful—a 
look of unutterable misery had settled on the 
face, exquisite as the agony which has become 
immortal in the features of that marble father 
who strives to rescue his children from the 
writhing serpents in the Vatican. 

Mrs. Lee had fallen Bideways in her chair. 
The movement had been gradual, and accom¬ 
panied the gray changes of her face with such 
stillness, that its meaning did not strike Lottie 
till she sprang up and uttered that cry. 

We lifted the lady from her chair and laid 
her on the bed. She gave no sign of life, but 
seemed to be growing colder and colder. Lottie 
attempted to draw the letter from her hand, but 
her fingers clung to it with a tenacity which 
could not be forced without wounding the hand; 
so we left the paper in her grasp. 

What we did I cannot tell. Everything that 
two frightened creatures could devise we at¬ 
tempted in order to restore her; but it seemed 
to me an age before any sign of life returned. 
At last a shiver passed over her, and, with her 
disengaged hand, she tore at the muslin over 
her bosom as if some pain were burning at her 
heart, and then I saw her poor lips redden for 
the first time—but it was with blood. Piteously 
she opened her eyes and looked into ours. She 
could not have recovered then, nor did she re¬ 
member what event had brought this upon her. 

I could tell when the first dawn of a recollection 
came upon her, for she rustled the letter in her 
hand as if to be sure it was there, and a reality; 
then the pain all came back to her features, and 
the blood came in heavier drops up from her 
broken heart. 

They came back from a long ride while she 
lay thus. We had sent for the doctor, and sal 
by her in helpless grief, waiting his arriraL 
I went out to meet Jessie, intending to break 
the painful intelligence of her mother's illness 
to her with gentleness. She itas coming up the 
steps with a harassed look. The weight of her 
skirts seemed to drag at her frail strength. 
Mrs. Dennison was lower down the steps, look¬ 
ing over her shoulder at Mr. Lee, and talking 
in a gay, excited manner that did not seen 
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quite natural. Jessie looked upward, with a 
weary, sad glance, as I came down the walk, 
and I saw that the company of this woman was 
oppressing her dreadfully. 

I was so pale in those days that my counte¬ 
nance did not frighten Jessie, as it might have 
done'in happier times; thus I was obliged to 
tell her in words that something had happened 
to injure her mother, and that she lay in great 
danger in the tower room. I shall never forget 
the wild agony of those eyes. She did not 
speak a word, but passed me like a shadow. 
Mrs. Dennison’s strained laugh followed her 
with a sound of the most cruel mockery I ever 
heard. It was altogether unintentional. The 
woman had not seen me, nor was she aware 
that Jessie had disappeared; she was only 
bantering words with her host in her usual 
fashion, while he was preparing to follow up 
the steps. 

I stood upon the edge of the terrace and 
watched them as they came up. There was no 
cheerfulness in the woman. Her cheeks were 
hot and red, her eyes full of restless fire. She 
understood my countenance better than Jessie 
had done; for a look of something like affright 
swept her face, and the heavy riding-skirt 
dropped from her hold, entangling her feet till 
she stumbled and almost fell. 

Mr. Lee sprang forward and saved her from 
utter prostration. 

44 What is the matter? What has happened?” 
he questioned. 

She laughed nervously. 

“Nothing. It was Miss Hyde standing there 
like a Nemesis that startled me.” 

Mr. Lee cast a glance upward, and muttered 
something in an undertone, at which she said, 

“How unkind you are to the poor thing!” 

I had hesitated to tell Mr. Lee that his wife 


was on her death-bed—the shock at my own ij 
heart was so painful that I pitied him; but now \ 
a cruel strength cc.me over me, and I said at l 
once, in a cold, hard way, J 

44 Your wife is ill, sir, very ill—I fear dying.” ^ 
He left that woman standing alone in her j! 
cowardly sin, and went swiftly, as his daughter ^ 
had done, toward the tower room. Mrs. Den- $ 
nison gave a light scream and followed, de- $ 
standing of me how it had happened, and who 
had been near to harm the dear saint. $ 

I gave her no answer; the very sound of her ij 
voice made me shudder with fresh loathing. $ 
She had been pale for a moment, but now all $ 


She did inquire, and the very sound of her 
voice made the poor victim on the bed shake 
till the counterpane moved like snow disturbed 
by the wind. Jessie was holding the pale 
hand, and, feeling it quiver, she clasped it 
closer and said to Mrs. Dennison, 

44 Madam, your voice troubles my mother; 
please to leave us alone.” 

Mr. Lee looked from his daughter to the 
woman; but it was no time for anger—he only 
lifted one hand to deprecate further noise, and 
bent over his wife with such solemn tenderness 
in his eyes as I had never seen there before. 

44 My wife, my poor wife!” he said, sheltering 
the frail form with his arm, as if that could 
keep death away. 

She heard him, and the tension on her deli¬ 
cate nerves relaxed. The letter, which had 
been hitherto clinched in one hand, fell away 
and rustled to the floor. Mrs. Dennison picked 
it up, folded it deliberately, and held it toward 
Mr. Lee. 

44 This has just fallen from her hand,” she 
said; 44 it may have some reference to this 
strange attack.” 

Again that shiver ran through Mrs. Lee’s 
form, and her face contracted with the pain, 
while fresh drops of crimson gathered on her 
lips. 

“Madam, your presence tortures her,” said 
Jessie; 44 these attacks come and go with your 
voice.” 

44 My friend, my dear, sweet friend! will you 
not give me one look before I go?” 

Mrs. Dennison bent over the bed as she spoke, 
and, sure enough, Mrs. Lee opened her eyes 
wide and turned them on the woman’s face. 
Never shall I forget that look! Its wounded 
pathos haunts me yet. , It dwelt on that face, 
which grew slowly pallid, for a full half-minute, 
and then turned away. 

Mrs. Dennison was awed; but, feeling our 
eyes upon her, she took strength, and, with a 
pathetic “Farewell” on her lips, pressed them 
to those of Mrs. Lee. There was a faint 
struggle, a gasping cry broke from the bed, 
and when Mrs. Dennison lifted her face, a drop 
of fresh blood crimsoned her lips. She did not 
know it; but, with the red blood burning there, 
retreated into Lottie’s room, where she hovered 
over the scene as if afraid to leave it entirely. 

Mr. Lee forgot everything in the anxiety for 
his* wife. When her eyes turned sorrowfully 
upon him, he cried out, 


the fire came into her countenance again, and $ “Oh! speak to me, speak to me, my wife! 
she passed me haughtily, saying, s Give some sign that I have not come too late!*’ 

“Stupid as ever—I will inquire for myself!” * The most wonderful expression I ever saw 
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stole over that face; it came like moonlight on \ grief there, gleams of remorse broke through 
dark waters, a gleam of hope breaking through j all the rest. 

the agonies of death. Her lips moved. He \ The night before Mrs. Lee was buried, I went 
bent down and listened. 5 into her room; to sleep was impossible, and I 

“You have loved me?” j longed to be alone with her once more. I am 

There was no noise; but we knew that she \ no enthusiast, and have little superstition, but 
was saying this by the movement of her lips. s it seems to me impossible to doubt that the 
For an instant Mr. Lee seemed stunned. The j dead are often with us on this side the eternal 
question struck him to the soul; then his noble \ shore. We feel their presence in the heart of 
head was uplifted, and, looking tenderly into > hearts without caring to see it with the senses 
those wistful eyes, he said, “I have always l How young she looked—how good and quiet! 
loved you, my wife.” \ Some white flowers lay on the pillow with rich 

That expression deepened on her face. She s colors burning in theif hearts, that cast a sort 
lifted her hands feebly, and, understanding the $ of illumination over the frozen stillness of her 
sign, he raised her to his bosom. The muslin < face. The white draperies gathered above her, 
drapery of her sleeve got entangled in his dress. \ the shaded lights stealing like star-gleams 
I attempted to disengage it while her face lay on S through the room, made the stillness of death 
his bosom. In doing this I touched her hand, $ holy! I sat down by the bed, in the great easy- 
the frail fingers clasped mine with the tenacious £ chair which she had occupied when Lottie came 
feebleness of an infant’s; and, laying my palm l in with the letter. A faint perfume of violets 
on Mr. Lee’s hand, she pressed them softly to- $ hung about the cushions, and on the seat lay 
gether, whispering, “Be good to her.” $ the delicate handkerchief she had been using. 

His hand trembled, indeed he Bhook all over, 5 It seemed only a moment since I had seen 
while my poor hand lay quivering on his. I \ her resting tranquilly among the cushions that 
drew it away with hushed breath. She was * supported me. Could death be so cruelly sud- 
dying on his bosom; her eyes were uplifted to ^ den? 

his; her breath came in faint gasps; the two $ I wept quietly as these thoughts filled my 
frail hands folded themselves; and as the mists $ mind, and with them came vague conjectures 
of night settle on a lily, that dear face hardened ij regarding the letter which had apparently pro- 
into the marble of death. 5 duced a result so fatal. Who had written that 

I cannot remember all that passed after this, ^letter? What could the subject have been? 
who came into the room, or who went out. 1 1 Where was it now? I remembered that Mr. 
only know that the stillness of death was in the \ Lee had taken it mechanically from Mrs. Denni- 
house, the pain of life in our hearts. Sweet $ son’s hand and put it in his pocket, evidently un- 
sufferer, gentle lady! How white and still Bhe ^ conscious of its mysterious importance. Surely 
lay on the pretty French bed, with its volumes t the woman could have had nothing to fear from 
of lace brooding over her like the clouds in ^ that letter; at any rate, she had held no part in 
which we imagine seraphs to be sleeping! There its fatal delivery. Then who could have pos- 
was no noisy grief in the room. Even Mrs. :j sessed the power to break the fVail life which 
Dennison had fled to her own apartment; the had been quenched? It was all a painful enigma, 
suddenness of our calamity had shocked even impossible to solve; but the great, mournful fact 
her. slay before me. My friend—the best friend I 

Lottie knelt by the bed, her face buried in had ever known on earth—was dead, 
the clothes, dumb and still. Jessie clung to ij As I thought these things sadly over, a faint 
her father, and he was striving to comfort her; ;jstir in the bed draperies made me start and 
but struggle against it as he would, the force hold my breath. It was Lottie, who had been 
of a mighty anguish spoke out in his broken all the time crouohing close to the floor, guard- 
words. ing the remains of her mistress in profound 

Those were sad days during which she lay in stillness. The light was so dim that I had not 
that tower room. We had the dead to ourselves, been aware of her presence till then. Such 
that woman never intruded on us. Cora came \ companionship did not disturb me; indeed with- 
each day informing us that her mistress was ill | out the faithful girl that death chamber would 
from grief. He heard the message, but gave ] have been desolate indeed, 
no sign beyond a grave inquiry. The sadness 5 “Lottie,” I said, in a whisper—“Lottie, is it 
in his face deepened every hour; stern thoughts | you?” 

perhaps had stamped the sorrow deeply in his I She was sitting on the floor, with both arms 
soul. There was something more than natural i locked around her knees, on which her forehead 
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rested. The girl looked up, and her heavy eyes s “No, no, I cannot stand it; in the morning I 
met mine. \ will kiss her hands for the last time. Let her 

“Yes, it's me, Miss Hyde; I haven't left her ^ sleep with the angels to-night; I won't come 
a minute since then,'' she said, drearily. “Don't \ between her and them. They will take care of 
ask me to go away—I couldn't do it." i her now, she don't want me." 

“Ask you to go away, Lottie? Oh! no, my ^ “Oh, Lottie!" 
poor girl! We have watched together in this ^ She shook her head disconsolately, then it 
room many a time; but never in this sad way." i sunk on her knees once more, and was not lifted 
“I know it," she said; “you were always \ again all night; still I do not think she slept a 
good to her, and sher felt it. But tell me, Miss s moment. Jessie came to her mother's room lata 
Hyde, do you t|iink it was the letter I brought £ that night. Lottie did not move; but I arose to 
that laid her there?" { go, knowing how sacred were the rights of an 

“I cannot tell. Still it must have been, she s only child; but she asked me to stay, saying— 
was so well only a moment before it touched | oh! how sadly—that her mother's true friend* 
her hand. Who could have written it?" ^ could not be in the way even there. 

“ I have been thinking and thinking, Miss s I told her that Lottie was watching, and had 
Hyde. The writing was like Miss Jessie's, I $ not once left her place by the bed. She went 
thought so at the time." ^ round to where the girl was crouching and 

“Miss Jessie's! Are you sure?" ^ kissed that portion of the forehead left exposed 

“So it seemed to me; but I’ve got the envelop, $ by the folded arms. Then, for the first time, I 
look for yourself." $ heard low sobs break from the faithful creature, 

I took the crumpled envelop which she took $ and felt glad to know that she was crying, 
from her bosom and held toward me. It was $ “She is happy," said Jessie, with unutterable 
of creamy white paper, very thick, and with an s sadness. “It seems as if I should never shed 
inner lining of blue, a color that Jessie affected \ tears again." 

where it could be delicately introduced among $ She came back to where I was sitting, and 
her stationery. The writing was like hers, but *: sinking on the footstool that always stood near 
with a sli ght appearance of disguise. $ the chair, her head fell on my lap, her hands 

“You «ee," said Lottie, still in a whisper, $ clasped themselves under the pale forehead, and 
“it looks like Miss Jessie's; but what could s thus she lay, heavy and still, weary with pain, 
she write to her about?" \ but sleepless, till the day dawned. 

“It is strange,” I murmured. £ That morning Mrs. Lee was to be buried. 

“Terribly strange! I can't make it out. All jj With the first gray of dawn, we heard Mr. 
the time, for two whole nights and days, I have $ Lee's step coming up from the library below, 
thought of it; and the more I think the darker > where he had passed the night. Jessie and I 
it all grows. Oh! if she could only speak; but ^ arose, and, bending over that oalm face, left 

that will never be again-” \ otrr solemn kisses on the lips and went away, 

Her voice broke here, and, clasping her knees ji giving her up to the man she had loved so de- 
tighter, she began rocking to and fro, uttering s votedly. Even Lottie was aroused by his ap- 
faint, dry moans, that went to my heart. Lottie t; proach, and, rising to her feet, went heavily 
had not shed a tear since her mistress' death. •) into her own little room, which was soon filled 
“Never again—never again!" she kept whis- ^ with bitter sobs, 
poring. s We met Mr. Lee on the stairs. He had not 

“Don’t, Lottie," I said; “it breaks my heart i been in bed that night and looked strangely 
to hear you go on in this way." i| haggard. No words passed among us; but 

She looked at me earnestly; then dropped her ^ Jessie and her father exchanged a mournful 
free and said with infinite pathos, \ glance, that was more eloquent than language. 

“Oh! that my heart could break!" * 1 It rained when we took her away from her 

I bent over her. \ home, and a heavy gloom lay upon the beauti- 

“Be comforted, Lottie. If our friend could s fal landscape she had loved so well. Across 
speak, this is what she would say." $ the terrace, and down the flight of steps bor- 

“Don’t, don’t. Who could be comforted, and $ dered with flowers that wept heavy drops, she 


she lying there like a beautiful lily broken off > passed away into tho valley down to her eternal 
at the stem ? Look at her, Miss Hyde, and see | rest. On a rise of ground on the verge of the 
if the smile is there yet." ^ hilh, we paused amid a cluster of white stones 

“Yes, Lottie, there is a heavenly look on her $ where sods lay in a heap, and the torn earth 
free. Bee for yourself." i! contrasted mournfully with the fresh grass. As 
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we neared the bill, a burst of sunshine broke 
the clouds asunder and lighted us forward. 
There were no sobs at the grave, our sorrow 
was very silent and solemn as death itself. The 
very air seemed thrilled with awe as the funeral 
service rose upon it. Some one, Lottie I sup¬ 
pose, had laid a garland of white flowers on the 
coffin, knotted together with snowy ribbons. As 
they lowered the coffin the wind took these rib¬ 
bons, and they fluttered up from the grave like 
the wings of an angel striving to rise heaven¬ 
ward; and through the first shovel full of earth 
rose a faint perfume pressed from the flowers 
which the gravel had bruised upon her bosom. 

It was all over, and we returned to the house. 
On the steps, Mrs. Dennison stood to receive us 
clothed in white, with black ribbons knotting 
up the sleeves and clustering at the bosom. 
This was the first time I had seen her since that 
fatal day. 

Nothing could have been more decorous than 
her demeanor; her beautiful eyes seemed heavy 
with unshed tears, and Christianity itself is not 
more gentle than her tone and manner appeared. 

“Come,” she said, addressing our Jessie, “let 
us mourn together as friends who have lost one 
which is dearest to us. If I have ever pained 
you, dear Jessie, forgive me for her sake.” 

Mr. Lee heard this, and looked wistfully at 
his daughter. Poor girl! she was too heart¬ 
broken for resentment, and held forth her hand. 
Mr. Lee stepped forward and laid his hand on 
those that the beautiful woman had just clasped. 

“Jessie,” he said, in a voice that thrilled all 
within its influence, “remember this lady was 
very dear to your mother.” 

Jessie did not answer; I think she could not 
command words, but she bent her head in ac¬ 
quiescence and passed into the house. It is a 
strange thing to say, but I believe that the few 
weeks that followed Mrs. Lee’s funeral were the 
most tranquil of any that had preceded them 
since Mrs. Dennison came to our house. The 
great central object of interest in the household 
was at rest. All the little cares that had occu¬ 
pied us were over; the very altar of our house¬ 
hold had been torn away, and for a long time 
we found it impossible to find new channels of 
interest, or Bettle ourselves down to anything. 
There was no longer an attempt at amusing our 
guest, and she did not seem to require it; in¬ 
deed, from all appearances she had become a 
member of the family. We seldom met now, 
but kept our own rooms. Jessie became sadder 
and sadder each day; nothing interested her; 
she absolutely pined to follow her mother. 

Compacts made in a state of excited feeling 


5 are seldom lasting. If Jessie’s heart had 
^ softened toward Mrs. Dennison in the extremity 
v of her grief, it came back to the old stand-point 
$ as that grief took thought; something more 
* subtle than her own will held her confidence 
back. But this was no time for excitement of 
\ any kind; the depth of grief into which we had 
\ fallen kept all worldly passions back. So, as I 
\ have said, we were more tranquil than of old. 

I Poor Lottie! she went about the house like a 
l poor, wounded bird that had seen its nest de¬ 
stroyed. Without asking for leave, she had 
arranged Mrs. Lee’s room, in the tower cham- 
l ber, exactly as it had been during her mistress’ 
\ life, and guarded it from her own pretty den 
| with all the vigilance of old time. If any one 
entered the chamber and touched an article that 
had been Mrs. Lee’s, Lottie would cry out as if 
struck by a sudden pang, and fall into a ner¬ 
vous tremor till the intruder had departed. She 
never allowed any one, not even Jessie, to enter 
} the room without following her like a watch 

I dog- 

I No one wondered at this. The devotion of 
that girl to her mistress had been something 
wonderful. That she should feel great attach¬ 
ment to anything belonging to her was beaoti- 
s fully natural. So it happened that she fell into 
\ possession of the rooms in the tower, and 
\ secluded herself there, taking little interest in 
l anything else. 

\ Some days after things had settled into this 
s state, old Mrs. Bosworth came over in her heavy 
\ family carriage. In our sadness, this became 
* an event, and both Jessie and I left our room to 
\ meet v her, grateful for anything that showed 
$ real sympathy for our bereavement. 

$ The sorrows which this good old lady had 
l passed through, placed her in delicate sympathy 
\ with us. She met Jessie with such motherly 
$ gentleness, that tears came into the young 
j creature’s eyes almost for the first time sines 
5 our loss. The old lady saw this, and, drawing 
^ the agitated face to hers, kissed it. 

\ “We have been very sorry for you, Miss Lea 
l Indeed, ours has been a house of mourning also; 

$ for there are cases where the same grief touches 
j many hearts. I have wept for you, my child- 
prayed for you.” 

“I know it—I was sure of it,” answered Jes¬ 
sie, resting her proud young head on the old 
l lady’s shoulder, and weeping those soft, warm 
5 tears that relieve the heart so much. “I have 
\ thought of you and of him. Tell me that your 
j grandson is no worse.” 

| The old lady kissed her again, and tenderly 
\ smoothed the glossy hair upon her temples. 
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41 He is do worse, dear child—a little better, 
I think, since we have been quite alone—the 
tranquillity has done him good.” 

44 1 should like to see him,” said Jessie. 
44 Miss Hyde and I have missed him so much in 
our loneliness.” 

The old lady cast a grateful glance at me; 
then, turning to Jessie, she said, 

44 It would make him strong enough to come 
if he knew that his sweet friend desired it.” 

Jessie looked at that dear old face earnestly, 
and smiled through her tears. 

44 You are very kind.” 

While we were sitting together, Mr. Lee came 
in. He had seen Mrs. Bosworth’s carriage at 
the door, and, knowing how seldom the old lady 
went out, sought her to pay his respects. 

It is seldom that two persons so thoroughly 
bred and so singularly intelligent as Mr. Lee 
and our visitor ever meet. Notwithstanding 
the sorrow that oppressed us, the conversation 
that sprang out of the first greeting brought 
cheerfulness with it. They did not talk directly 
of our loss, but every subject touched upon had 
a tinge of sadness in it, which betrayed the 
buried feelings and sympathy which lay behind. 
I had not believed that such power of pleasing 
could be carried into extreme old age as this 
eld lady manifested. While she was conversing, 
Mrs. Dennison came in, much to our astonish¬ 
ment ; for, of late, she had rather avoided both 


Jessie and myself. Mr. Lee presented her to 
our visitor, who put on her stateliest manner, 
and, after rising, stood as if ready to go; but 
her clear eyes were fixed on Mrs. Dennison’s 
face, and she seemed reading her to the souL 

I think that Mrs. Dennison was, for once, 
awed by the moral force opposed to her; for 
sixth it really was. The graceful flippancy of 
manner, which most people considered so cap¬ 
tivating, refused to come into action, and, for 
the moment, she really was awkward. 

44 1 did not know that you had guests,” said 
the old lady, with a stiff bend of the head. 44 If 
I remember, Mr. Lawrence told me that this 
lady would leave the neighborhood about the 
time he did.” 

The color flashed into Mrs. Dennison’s face, 
and she replied, with suppressed anger, 

44 Mr. Lawrence presumed, madam, when he 
ventured to regulate my movements by his 
own.” 

Again the old lady gave her a quiet, search¬ 
ing look, and, without replying, moved toward 
the door. 

Jessie and I went down to the terrace with 
the old lady, while Mr. Lee took her to the car¬ 
riage. As the attendant opened the door, young 
Bosworth leaned forward and reached forth his 
hand to help her in. Jessie caught one glimpse 
of the pale face, and, turning away, walked 
slowly into the garden, (to bb continuid.) 


GOD'S WORLD IS BEAUTIFUL. 


BT FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Oh! there are some whose discontent, 

And selfish hopes and fears, 

Would make this world so beautiful 
A vale of sighs and tears; 

They little know that lore and truth, 

And all the virtues fair, 

Host inward lie before they’re seen 
Or even felt elsewhere; 

And though God's beauties, on this earth, 
Are strewn on every side, 

Tet are they passed unheeded by, 

And dimmed by pomp and pride. 

There’s not a spot upon this earth 
But what is fresh and fair; 

The flowers, aa in Eden’s nooks, 

Still peffnme all tho air; 

The ocean's bed is filled with gems, 

And mermaids, in their caves, 

Play with the treasures that are tossed 
To them by ocean's waves; 

And though this world has many spots 
As dark as dark can be, 

Tet still some charm could be discerned 
If men could only see. 


> If those who bosk in wisdom's smiles 

| Would draw aside the pall, 

£ And let the sun of knowledge shine 

I * Within the hearts of all; 

If they would on the highway cast 
Tho seeds of truth and love, 

Boon would the flowers of beauty bloom 
As in God’s home above; 

And then, Instead of this bright world 
Been but a vale of tears, 

The rainbow Hope would span the gulf 
Between our sighs and fears. 

Within the drooping hearts of all 
^ The lamp of love would burn 

I lf filled with kindly oil, for which 
We, all of us, do yearn; 

And many a heart would be made glad, 
And, on oblivion’s tomb, 

; The flowers of love and kindness would 

In gorgeous beauty bloom; 

Then, oh! remember if the heart 
Would see God’s beauties rare, 

That truth and love must inward lie 
Before they’re seen elsewhere. 
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THE CLOUDED HOUSEHOLD. 


BY LOUIS K SMITH. 


“And isn't tea ready yet, Anna?” 

Harley Hilton spoke the words in a quick, 
impatient tone, entering his wife's sitting-room 
with hurried steps, and awakening the infant 
which by long and patient watching she had 
lulled to sleep. 

“ It’s a pity you couldn't hare tea ready os I 
told you,” he continued. “Dr. Garnett invited 
me to ride into the country with him this even¬ 
ing, and now he’ll have to wait an hour.” And 
Mr. Hilton strode across the room with a clouded 
brow. 

“But, Harley, it was impossible, for Nellie 
has been so cross all evening that—But 
Mrs. Hilton stopped short, as she thought 
how unmerited was his rebuke. Thus another 
chilling reproach had damped the ardor of 
her early love, and another icy barrier was 
erected between two hearts bound together by 
the strongest earthly ties. 

Again she quieted the infant into slumber, 
and, with a deepening shadow of melancholy 
upon her features, left the room. 

“I know she looked weary,” soliloquized the 
husband, as he paused in his rapid march across 
the apartment with some inward compunction 
for his unkind words; “but then it’s so pro¬ 
voking.” 

Almost an hour had elapsed. Harley Hilton 
remembered how uncomplainingly his wife had 
remained at home during the long summer days, 
while he, fatigued and disgusted with clamor and 
dust, had so often, with disinterested friends, 
repaired to some rural retreat for rest and re¬ 
creation. 

“Would you like to go out riding this even¬ 
ing, Anna?” he asked, after a long mental con¬ 
flict, entering the sultry apartment and laying 
his hand familiarly upon the shoulder of his 
wife. 

“Oh! no; the company of Dr. Garnett would 
be more agreeable to you—I do not wish to de¬ 
prive you of that pleasure.” 

Mrs. Hilton spoke in cold, measured tones, 
at the same time receding from her husband’s 
touch; and with a proud, disdainful look, un¬ 
conscious of the icy barrier that each unkind 
word and look contributed to erect between 
them, she turned away. Again the clouds 


gathered about the brow of Harley Hilton, and 
the evil propensities of his nature rose up. He 
left the room and did not return for hours. 

A few minutes afterward, Mrs. Anderson, a 
neighbor, came in. 

“What! in tears, Anna? Oh! this is sinful 
when the heavens are so serene, and the ffcding 
sunlight seems to conspire to drive away evcty 
shadow of care.” 

The words were spoken in a cheerful tone, 
and the speaker pushed back her gingham son- 
bonnet and dropped oontentedly into a chair. 
Her face was radiant with the happiness her 
lips expressed, and her unselfish heart throbbed 
freely with the blissful assurance of a “con¬ 
science devoid of offence toward God and man.” 

“I can’t help it,” was the melancholy reply, 
os Mrs. Hilton turned her eyes, glistening with 
tear-drops, upon the face of her companion; 
“ everything looks gloomy to me. What is there 
in this world but trouble ?” 

“Much, Anna,” and Mrs. Anderson turned 
toward the infant, who, with flushed cheeks 
and throbbing temples, was uneasily slumber¬ 
ing by her side. “Yes, there is much besides 
trouble,” she reiterated; “there is happiness 
in living for those we love—ministering to the 
needy, and in living for heaven. Self, Anna, 
must be dethroned,” she continued, “and a love 
supreme reign in the heart, before that happi¬ 
ness can be known.” 

Mrs. Hilton remained silent, for the words 
sent conviction to her soul. How often had 
she lamented over her own real or imaginary 
wrongs, forgetful that every heart has its sor¬ 
rows, and that it is through “great tribula¬ 
tion” that all must enter into the kingdom of 
heaven! 

Late that evening Harley came home. 

“ Shade the lamp a little, Harley; Kellie seems 
very restless,” said the wife; and she looked 
anxiously into the face of her husband, as they 
watched through the long, wearisome hours by 
the infant’s couch. All the anxiety of a mother’s 
heart was awakened for the little sufferer, and 
the evening’s anger was forgotten. 

But when the morning had pushed aside her 
dusky curtain, the blushing tint of health had 
forever faded from that cherub’s cheek, sad its 
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radiant eyes were glazed by the icy touch of * ingly among the auburn locks that shaded the 
death t l alabaster brow now cold and still. 

Mrs. Anderson clasped its dimpled hands upon \ “Let us meet her there,” and the wife’s pale 
its pulseless bosom and laid it in the little orib < cheek was once more pillowed upon the hus- 
by the open window, where the honeysuckle’s i band’s bosom; while the barrier of contention, 
sweet fragrance scented the morning breeze. t that had long separated their joys and sorrows, 

“ ‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ dear $ seemed, by the glow of affection, to be melting 
husband,” murmured the mother, with a look £ away. The cloud that had long overshadowed 
of resignation, as her fingers strayed caress- \ the household had vanished. 


MOONLIGHT. 

BT B. G. JOHNSTON. 


Now hath the night attained Its noon, $ 

And through the quiet skies the moon s 

Roams like a banished queen who goes | 

Seeking a haven of repoee; > 

Yet finding none to give her rest, s 

With mournful (ace pursues her quest; J 

While stars, like maids within her train, 5 

Sharing her exile and her pain, £ 

Look on her beauty with sad eyes, f 

Wherein a reverent pity lies. 

No darkling vapors intervene £ 

To mar the clearness of the scene, ? 

As slow she walks in solemn pride \ 

Amid the welkin's silver tide. ^ 

Sweet beautifler of the night! \ 

Oh! might’st thou bless us still with light! s 

For with the glory of thy beams < 

Thou bringest mirth and blissful dreams. ? 

Many a time when night has spread $ 

Her gorgeous mantle overhead; < 

And zephyrs babbled to the trees 5 

8weet breathed and soothing melodies; > 

And tuneful crickets all around < 

Made low respondence to the sound; ; 

I’ve lingered here, beneath the tree, s 

Drinking the bliss that flows from thee, < 

Until the mystic bell has tolled S 

Its solemn peal far o’er the wold, $ 

To summon forth the sprites who keep s 


Their watch o’er mortals while they sleep. 
And as I watched with pleased surprise 
Thy form ascending through the skies, 

Till all thy beauty was revealed. 

And at thy shrine rapt Nature kneeled, 

A dreamy rapture softly stole 
Like plaintive music o’er my soul; 

And in my dreams I saw the earth 
As it will be when all its worth 
Shall be expressed, and woe and hate 
No more shall make it desolate. 

Then at each step sweet flowers shall grow, 
And with opposing colors glow; 

And ripe fruits shower from the trees, 

Kissed off their branches by the breeze; 

And songsters make the air resound 
With ever-gushing mellow sound, 

And from the splendor of their wings 
Shake firvors fit for proudest kings; 

And beings walk in loveliness, 

Seeking whom they may greatly bless, 

And with enchanting voices sing, 

“Oh! holy, holy is our King!" 

While fbreets lift their branches high 
And make a murmur in the sky; 

And caverns and abysses lone, 

Throughout their depths make solemn moan; 
And all the streams their voices raise 
To join the swelling hymn of praise. 


A PORTRAIT. 

BT TBANCBB EIIIIIT1A 8HBY7IBLD. 


Bni was no saintly character 
Surpassing Nature’s common stature, 

You might find many a gentle one 
In life’s green places that could match her; 
8he was not learned, was not great, 

Nor hers was beauty’s royal state; 

But there was glory In her eye 
A menarch’s kingdom oould not buy; 

She bought it where the pearl of pries 
Is purchased by the true believer, 

It could not dim with felling tears, 

Nor at the grave's dark portals leave her; 
Sweet words of sheer unconscious fell 
As dew upon earth’s burning bosom, 


Refreshing, blessing all below, 

Touching each bud of good to blossom; 

Best counsels, twined with kindliest deeds, 
To sternest hearts found easy entrance. 

Her lamp, forever trimmed and bright, 
Woke careless sleepers to repentance; 

No hour but some one blessed her name; 

No day but chronicled her doings 
In Heaven’s feir register ; she made 
This sad world glad with love's o’erfiowings; 
She needed not an artist’s hand 
To paint a halo round her brow, 

He saw her while she walked on earth. 

As In God’s sight she standeth now. 
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CHILDREN'S FALL DRESSES. 


BT H ME, DEMOBEST. 


The fall styles are unusually pretty, as will 
be seen from our engravings for this month. 



Gentleman’s Wrapper. —Cut sack shape, 
with a seam in the center of the back, which fits 
it sufficiently to have the garment plain in the 
back. Confined by a cord at the waist, plain 
coat sleeve. Requires seven yards of cashmere, 
if the figure is such that it cannot be reversed; 
if it can be, six yards will do for a person of 
ordinary height. 



Elya Dress. —This dress, for a child of eight 
years, is something in the same style as the 
“Nellie” dress, excepting that the gore termi¬ 
nates in tabs, which extend over the short 
puffed sleeve: upon the waist, and also upon 
the skirt. The body is plain; the skirt plaited. 
Requires eight yards of silk. 
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l Serena Apron. —For a Miss of nine years— 
$ made in chambrc. Would require five yards, 
s The waist is carried down the skirt, and forms 
5 a gore. Both front and back are alike. The 
$ sides are a plain breadth gathered to a band. 
^ This is a low neck apron, simply joined at the 
\ shoulders with a bow and ends. 



$ Boy’s Suit. —Of plain light French cassimert, 
^ for a boy of eight years. The pants are laid in 
^ box plaits, and finished with a wide waistband. 
i The jacket is plain, slightly cut away, and 
^ rounded off from the front, in the most ap- 
^ proved French style, and finished with side 
\ pockets. Neatly tucked shirt, with a single row 
$ of embroidery, turn down collar, and Prince of 
$ Wales neck tie, such as is furnished by Devlin, 
* Hudson & Co., New York. 
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The Prairie Flower. —The “Prairie Flower” l 
is as charming, when made up in suitable ma- S 
terials, as the blossom whose name it bears. It \ 
is simply a small bishop, with cuff and cap, and $ 
a sort of scalloped cap laid over the front of the ' 
sleeve. It may be made in rep silk, or any rich \ 
goods, but is not adapted to thin materials. s 



Union Coat. —This little coat is proper for 
a child from two to five years. Made of poplin; 
the back is in plain sack fashion, and the front 
partly covered by a fancy jacket, which extends 
to the side-seams under the arm, and is fastened 
in the front by straps across the breast. The 
sleeve is plain, excepting a cuff, which termi¬ 
nates at its center in rounded tabs. The trim¬ 
ming may bo velvet or flat braid, and buttons. 
The quantity of material required is three yards, 
three eighth yard wide. 



Warren Dress. —Dress for a child of three j 
to five years, and may be worn with either skirts \ 
or knee pants. It is cut in three pieces, front, \ 
back, and sleeve; the skirt and waist are cut all $ 


in one, cut two-thirds of the way across the 
waist, both back and front, to allow the addi¬ 
tional fullness required in the skirt, there rfre 
two box plaits in the front, and in the back of 
the skirt each side. Of double width material, 
it requires one and a half yards. 


Empire Coat.— A pleasant coat for boys of 
five to seven years. Any light material will 
do for this coat, which has a jacket waist, box 
plaited behind, over a full skirt. In front the 
jacket is plain, and turned back en revert from 
the waist beneath, which buttons down the 
front. Trimming of flat braid. Plain loose 
sleeve, with cuff turned back. Four yards of 
poplin will make it. 




Walking Coat—Front View. —Walking Coat 
for a boy from five to seven. Is sack front, with 
box plait running from the shoulder, and tacked 
down with buttons to bottom of waist; buttons 
down the front; back of waist plain; skirt laid 
on in box plaits; with a little pointed polka, 
sleeves half-wide, with a cuff ornamented with 
buttons. A small square collar. Is pretty in 
plain woolens or plain poplin. Requires three 
yards of material. 

Mme. Demorest, 478 Broadway, New York, 
furnishes patterns of all the latest Paris 
fashions. They can be procured, either by 
mail or express, in great variety, for either 
ladies or children, by addressing her, post¬ 
paid. Inquiries, in reference to such matters, 
should be addressed to her, and not to the 
literary editors of “Peterson.” 
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UNION SOFA PILLOW IN CROCHET. 


BY 




Materials. —Six oz. red double zephyr; six ? stitches, work 38 rows, and on it work 34 star* 
oz. white double zephyr; four oz. blue double {in cross stitch with the white wool. Finish 
zephyr. $ with worsted cord and tassels of red, white, 

With the red wool make a ch of 6. Work in j and blue. Both sides of cushion may be alike. 
Princess Royal stitch a strip long enough for a \ or the under side of worsted damask if pre¬ 
side of a cushion. The same with the white > ferred. The quantity of material given is 
wrool, making 3 long white stripes, 4 long red > enough for both sides. 

ones, 3 red, and 3 white a little more than half j A full description of the Princess Royal stitefc 
the length. For the field, make a ch of 42 * has been given in one of the back numbers. 


EDGING. 
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LOOSE JACKET AND WAISTCOAT FOR BOY 


BT 1 MILT H. MAT. 


Tins is a pretty pattern for a boy of three or 5 of cloth suitable for the season. The sleeve is 
four years old. The material may be any sort < arranged with a turned-back cuff, as will be 




BRAIDING DESIGN FOR TOE TTTRNKD-DAOX CUFF AND WAISTCOAT. 

Vot. XL.—19 
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BRAIDING DESIGN FOE TRIMMING ROUND THE JACKET. 


seen in the illustration, and the waistcoat is ^ one garment. The broad braiding design which 
stitched in the seams under the arms, so forming > we also give is for trimming round the jacket. 



and the narrow one for the turned back cuff s'equally suitable for ladies’loose or tight jacket*, 
and waistcoat. The braiding design would be \ We annex also a diagram by which to cut it out 
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LADY’S PURSE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This beautiful purse is composed of two ^ 
circles, which are made as follows. Do seven s 

s 

little roses separately, of the size of the one $ 
given opposite, of gold thread. In the center of * 
each a bead is placed. Then join them together, i; 
as in the following engraving, surrounding $ 
them by a chain-stitch in black silk. Finish 
the circle by following the pattern, using red I; 
silk. We repeat, two of these circles are to be s 
thus made. < 
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VARIETIES FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 



Next make four, or eight, double flaps, like 


the foregoing, in black silk; the eyelet in gold 
thread, with a white bead in the center. Join 
the flaps to the circle. Between these flaps, 
put three festoons, like the following, in gold 



thread and a chain-stitch, passing over the 
flaps, so as not to break the thread. 


VARIETIES FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 


DESIGN FOR DARNING A PATTERN IN BOBBINET LACE. 





INSERTION. 
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COYER FOR A SMALL TRAY, 

OR FOR A BREAD OR BISCUIT BASKET. 

BT MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 



Thr materials required for making this cover ^ cotton. The work is remarkably effective, and 


«re white linen and coarse white embroidery $ extremely easy of execution. The linon em- 

806 

















































Tnia pattern will be found very effective for $ any of the many purposes to which crochet and 
an Antimacassar or Toilet-cover; or, indeed,» netting may be adapted. 
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PATTERN FOR A SERVIETTE. 


BT MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 



The Serviette may be worked either in crochet The oblong form is sometimes preferable to the 
or netting, and it should be bordered by a fringe, square, especially for a tray. 


BOOK-MARKER. 


BT MRS JANE WIAYIS, 


For this see front of number. . 

Materials. —1} yards of dark blue ribbon, j 
the width given in design; 1 bunch of opaque 
white beads, small size; some fine white perfo¬ 
rated cardboard. 

With the beads work the crosses upon the 
cardboard, sewing a bead for every dot given 
in the design. Work two of each kind, stitch 
them together back to back, inserting the rib¬ 
bon as seen in the design. Care must be taken 


in cutting out the crosses after they are worked, 
as much of their beauty depends upon the neat¬ 
ness and precision with which they are cut. 
Confine the three ribbons at the other end with 
a small piece of cardboard, in the same way as 
the crosses. The effect of this book-marker is 
very beautiful, the ribbons seem to be tipped 
with ivory; and nothing could be prettier than 
the combination of the Roman, Greek, and Mal¬ 
tese crosses. 


EDGING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

What Influence has Race. —It is a frequent expression 
“that raco is everything.” Good qualities or bad, it is 
said, run in the blood. We are not prepared to contradict 
this assertion absolutely. But we incline to think that 
the influence of race is overrated. To maintain the unal¬ 
terable character of races is really to assail the unity of 
the race; and to assail the unity of the race is to strike at 
the universal brotherhood of man. On the other hand, if 
all existing races, as Scripturo teaches, have descended 
from one common stock, there is no reason why civiliza¬ 
tion, climate, and other causes may not gradually restore 
the lowest to the condition of the highest: and this resto¬ 
ration is a doctrine which is inculcated, not only in the 
Bible, but by all the wisest philosophers also. Progress, it 
is taught, is a law of humanity. Man, either individually 
or collectively, cannot stand still; advance or recede he 
must; and if the moral world is not to be a failure, which 
Providence surely will not permit, the race must finally 
have its millenium. 

This reasoning is sustained by experience. Take our 
own race as on example. It is indisputable that the great 
body of the American people is descended from English, 
Irish, German, or Scandinavian ancestors. But what were 
these ancestors two thousand years ago? Nay, what wero 
they even a thousand years ago? The red Indian was 
hardly less civilized. When Charlemague carried fire and 
sword among the Pagan Saxons; when the Romans, in the 
days of Tacitus, invaded Germany; when Crcsar landed in 
Britain; our forefathers dwelt in huts as rude as those occu¬ 
pied by New Zealanders now, knew nothing of the arts of 
civilization, and wero savago and brutal, to a proverb, in 
their social lifo. If it has been race, alone, which has ele¬ 
vated them from this degraded condition, how came it that 
raco did not prevent them from originally sinking to it? 
Either our ancestors wero first created barbarians, and, if 
so, races can radically alter, for ours has; or they declined 
into the barbarians from which they emerged, anddn that 
event also it is proved that races can alter. 

It is the boast of our raco, peculiarly, that it loves per¬ 
sonal independence. That such is a characteristic of tho 
race, at present, it would be folly to deny. But how long 
has this sentiment distinguished* it? It is but a few cen¬ 
turies sluce the majority of Englishmen wero slaves, either 
slaves held as a personal chattel, or predial slaves, that is, 
serfs of tho soil. A hundred years have not elapsed since 
serfdom prevailed in many parts of Germany. To this day, 
a race possessing many high qualities, we mean the Scla. 
vouian race, is just emerging from slavery. Why, if Briton 
and Teuton wero so high in the scale of races, wore so in¬ 
domitable in their love of froodom, did they tamely submit, 
century after century, to tho degradation of personal ser¬ 
vitude? Tho popular Idea about race will not bear scru¬ 
tiny. Race has, doubtless, something to do with progress; 
but the influence of raco has been vsstly overrated. No 
race is so degraded, that it cannot hopo to rise; none so 
advanced, that it may not, if it neglects tho laws of God, 
recede. 

A New Contributor. —In our next number we shall in¬ 
troduce a new contributor, a retired lawyer, whose recol¬ 
lections will be occasionally contributed to “Peterson." 
The first of the series, “The Murder In the Glen Ross," a 
tragedy that occurred in Virginia, a few years ago, will oc¬ 
cupy portions of both the November and December number. 
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Mrs. E. Barrett Brownino. —In the death of this lady, 
the best female poet English literature has to boast of, Italy 
and freedom have lost one of their truest friends. Her un¬ 
timely decease recalls to our memory the following poem, 
the finest of its kind, we think, in our language. Many of 
our readers, doubtless, have read it before, but even thees 
will thank ns for recalling it to them. It is the poem by 
which we would choose to remember even Mrs. Browning. 
Tens of thousands of American hearts will beat responsive 
to it. 


A COURT LADY. 

Her hair was tawny with gold, her eyea with purple were 

dark, 

Her cheeks' pale opal burnt with a red and restless spark. 

Never was lady of Milan nobler in name and in race; 
Never was lady of Italy fairer to seo in the fisce. 

Never was lady on earth more true as a woman and wife, 
Larger in judgment aud instinct, prouder in manners And 

She stood in the early morning, and said to her maidens, 
“Bring 

That silken robo made ready to wear at the court of the 
king. 

“ Bring me the clasps of diamonds, lucid, £lc&r of the mete. 
Clasp me the large at the waist, and clasp me the small at 
the throat. 

“Diamonds to fasten the hair, and diamonds to fasten the 

sleeves, 

Laces to drop from their rays, like a powder of snow from 
the oaves." 

Gorgeous she entered tho sunlight which gathered her up 

in a flame. 

While, straight in her open carriage, she to the hospital 
came. 

In she went at the door, and gazing from end to end, 

“ Many and low are the pallets, but each is the place of a 
friend." 

T7p she passed through the wards, and stood at a young 
man’s bed; 

Bloody the band on his brow, and livid the droop of his 
head. 

“Art thou a Lombard, my brother? Happy art thou,” she 
cried, 

And smiled like Italy on him: he dreamed In her flice sad 
died. 

Pale with his passing soul, she went on still to a second: 
He was a grave, hard man, whose yean by dungeons wen 
reckoned. 

Wounds in his body were sore, wounds in his life wen 
sorer, 

“Art thou a Romagnole?" Her eyes drove lightnings 
before her. 

“Austrian and priest had Joined to double and tighten tbs 

cord 

Able to bind thee, ob! strong one!—free by the stroke of a 
sword." 

“Now be grave for the rest of us, using the life overcast 
To ripen our wine of the present (too new) in gloom# of tbs 
past." 

Down she stepped to a pallet where lay a fhee like a girTS, 
Young, and pathetic with dying—a deep black hole in tbs 
curls. 

“Art thou from Tuscany, brother? and sees! tho®, dreaming 

iu pain. 

Thy mother stand in the piazza, searching the list of the 
slain?" 

Kind as a mother herself, she touched his cheeks with her 
hands; 

“ Blessed is she who has borne thee, although she should 
weep as she stands." 
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On she paned to a Frenchman, his arm carried off by a * India Muslins.— At the present day, the uneducated 
ball; \ Hindoo girl, by the use of her hands simply, could surpass 

Kneeling—“Oh I more than my brother! how shall I thank ^ lhe delicacy and fineness of texture-productions of the most 
thee for $ porfect machinery, In the manufacture of cotton and muslin 

“Each of the heroes around us has fought for his land and ^ c j ot j ia> j n England, cotton has been spun so lino, that it 

But *thou hast fought for a stranger, in hate of wrong not $ would requiro a thread of four hundrod and ninety miles 
thine. 5 in length to weigh a pound; but the Hindoo girl had, by 

« Happy are all free people, too strong to be dispossessed; \ her hands, constructed a thread which would require to be 

But blessed are those among nations, who dare to be strong s extended one thousand miles to weigh a pound; and tho 
for the rest!” s Doccalo muslins of her manufacture, when spread on the 

Erer she passed on her way, and came to a couch where > ground, and covered with dew, aro no longer viaiblo. 

pined ^ i - 

One with a face from Venetia, white with a hope out of $ Politeness. —La Bruyere has well said that the spirit of 

^ politeness consists in our giving such an attention to our 
Long she stood and gazed, and twice she tried at the name, i manner8 ant i language, that those around us are loft con- 
But two great cry.fl tear, were all that faltered aud came. S ^ u , and wlth thomsclve ,. 

Only a tear for Venice?—she turned as in passion and loss, \ 

And stooped to his forehead aud kissed it, as if she wore s ...— ---- 

kissiug the croes. $ 

Faint with that strain of heart she moved on then to\ REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Ste^nd'^roDg In hi. death, «■ And do»t then .offer, my \ Tho Ration, of a Country Par,on. Second Strio, 
brother?” \ 1 t»f., 12 mo. Boston: Txcknor ft Fields .—This is one of 

Holding hi. hand In her,:-“0«t of the Piedmont lion «“> book, that ha. "PPoared for year.. It 

Couieth the sweetuoss of freedom! sweetest to live or die on.” < is only equaled, indeed, by its predecessor, to which it makes 

Holding hi. cold, rongh hand*--Well, oh! well hare ye ! » » crle! - and whl<:h cam0 “ nt a twclwcmontla 

i ago. The “Recreations” are a collection of essays, chiefly 

In uoble, noble Piedmont, who would not be noble alone.” \ on mattors of every day life, written, not In a hard, didactic 

Back he fell while ah. .poke. She ro»e to her feet with a *1’-'. *■«»*. f^cfnlly and .ngge.tlrely Ind.md, 

spring- \ this suggcstivencss is one of the charms of tho “Country 

“That was a Piedmontese! and this is the Court of tho \ parson.” lie tells you few things that are absolutely new; 

_ < bis thoughts, In fact, are your own thoughts; but though, 

| in a dreamy way, you have had precisely his very ideas 
The Whit* Ladt op Avenel.— This beautiful mezzotint j como U p ^ you often and often, they were never before so 
Illustrates a scono in Sir Waiter Scott’s novel of “Tho \ cloarly brought out or so methodically arranged. Tour 
Monastery”—that in which tho White Lady, the guardian $ yanlty ia flattcred continually by the reflection, “This is 
rpirit of the bouse of Avenel, appears to Iluibert. Tho > j ust w bat I liavo often thought,” whll© your taste Is grati- 
interview is generally familiar to readers. But for tho * ficd fey tho generalIy graC eful way the “Parson” has of 
benefit of those to whom it is not, wo quote tho description. | «p U tting things.” As a rulo, the more cultivated tho 
“Halbert cast the leathern brogue or buskin from his 5 re ader is, the moro ho or she will like “Tho Recreations.” 
right foot, planted himself In a firm posture, unsheathed \ Ticknor 4 fields have brought out the volume in an un- 
hls sword, and first looking around to collect Ins resolution, \ * . 

he bowed throe times deliberately toward the holly-tree, ^ usually elegant style even for them. 

and as often to the little fountain, repeating at the same n Great Expectations. “Household Edition of Dickens.* 
Um^ with . determined roice, the following rhyme: ^ D ^ _ 12 m0 phiUda . T D p^. 

‘Thrice to the holly-brake— < gon £ Brothers .—In our last number we noticed the ap- 

I bid^h^eavvakr,**^ * > P® 4 ™ 000 °f 011 octavo edition of this novel. We havo now 

White Maid of Avenel! \ an elegant duodecimo edition, profusely illustrated, to 

Moon gleams on the Lake- $ ™tch the other volumes of Peterson k Brothers’ famous 

Moon glows on the Fell:- ^“Household Edition” of Dickens. A second perusal or 

Wake thee, oh! wake, ? {“Great Expectations” has confirmed tho opinion we ex- 

White Maid of Avenel I’ s pre98e< j last mon th, that this is tho best fiction its author 

These lines were hardly uttered, when there stood the \ haa wr j ttcn within the last twenty years. Dickens, In his 

Jf!™ “ f a *”£•*»* lo wUUa > wi,hin “* re ° ‘ UpS 0t > freshet day., neeer „nrpa..cd tho deroription of «h, com 
Halb«t Qlendinnlng. _ ^ ^ ^ M ^ , hU Tolumo: , be „bol. 

Cuns roa Nut Yzom-It i. not too early to begin to < chapter I. wonderful. Petenon A Brothere hare now pob- 

get up clubs for next year. Many fail to make thoir club. \ listed .creral different edition, of thla norel, which may 
huge enough, by neglecting to begin till after their Mend, he had at all price, from fifty cent, up to a dollar and a 
hare promised for other magazines. Thi. Magazine U «o j half. For our own taate wo prefer the present edition, 
much cheaper than others of its class that thousands, who s Philip Thaxter. A Kovel. 1 voL, 12 mo. New York: 
never took it before, will take It for 1862, If its merits are \ Rudd <£ Carleton .—Though this appears anonymously, we 
only laid before them. We trust to our friends to do this > are not sure it Is by a fresh author. Thoro aro turns of 
for os. Everything that a lady can want in a magazine is j expression, modes of thought, and management of inci¬ 
te be found ia “ Petereon” at a price one-third less than in j dents, which remind us, more or less, of au American 
other first-class periodicals. Remember, too, that while j novelist already known to famo. But whether “Philip 
this Magazine is not surpassed by any ono in its Fashions, ? Thaxter” is by a new writer, or not, It is a fiction of con- 
Work-Table Department, Receipts, etc., etc., it has the re- ? siderable merit and interest. There is no attempt at fine 
nuta t i o n of excelling any other lady’s magazino in Its > writing in it, no maudlin sentimentality, but on honest 
literature and engravings. \ desire to describe life and character as they really exist. 

—— \ The hero, consequently. Is not immaculate, and If the 

Amur O 0 UXT.KTT.—This epical engrarlng roquirw no heroin. Iz », or nearly .o, It 1. by right of h.r prorogatlr. 

drocrtptloD. It tall. It* own story. A match to It, “Nary a. a woman. Part of Urn .tory U carrtad on In Now Eng. 

Court ahlp,” will appmx la our Nowmlmr numbor. t Und, and part In CaUibrnUi and If lif. In the Utter pUe* 
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PARLOR AM USB ME NTS.-RECEIPTS. 


is aa truthfully depicted u in the former, the work, in 
every part, is unusually accurate. There is an excellent 
moral in the story. 

The Silent Woman. By the author of “ King’s Copt ” 
1 9ol., 8 co. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham.. —This Is that 
rarest of books, now-a-days, a real, old-fashioned love-story. 
The character of Cecilia, for she is the true heroine, though 
Lena was evidently intended for it, is fresh, animated, and 
life-like; and everybody rcjolcos, when, at the end, she mar¬ 
ries the Marquis of Ilurstmonceaux. We feel that, when 
she becomes Duchess of Axminster, she will 'adorn that 
high station, instead of being adorned by it. Undo Ned is 
also a character we like. All tho actors, however, except¬ 
ing Lena, are well-drawn. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

The Invisible Sprixos.—T ake two pieces of white cotton 
cord, precisely alike in length; double each of them sepa¬ 
rately, so that their ends meet; then tie them together 
very neatly, with a bit of fino cotton thread, at the part 
where they double (t. e. the middle). This must all be 
done beforehand. e 

When you are about to exhibit the trick, hand round 
two other piccos of cord, exactly similar in length and ap¬ 
pearance to those which you have prepared, but not tied, 
and desire your company to examine them. You then re¬ 
turn to your table, placing these cords at the edge, so that 
they fall (apparently accidentally) to tho ground, behind 
the table; stoop to pick them up, but take up the prepared 
ones instead, which you have previously placed thero, and 
lay them on the table. 

Having proceeded thus for, you take round for examina¬ 
tion three ivory rjngs; those given to children when teeth¬ 
ing, and which may be bought at any of tho toyshops, are 
the best for your purpose. When the rings have under¬ 
gone a sufficient scrutiny, pass tho prepared double cords 
through them, and give the two ends of one cord to one 
person to hold, and the two ends of the other to another. 
Do not let them pull hard, or the thread will break, and 
your trick bo discovered. Request the two persons to ap¬ 
proach each other, and desire each to give you ono end of 
tho cord which he holds, leaving to him the choice. You 
<hon say, that, to make all fast, you will tie these two ends 
together, which you do, bringing the knot down so as to 
touch the rings; and returning to each person the end of 
tho cord next to him, you state that this trick is performed 
by the rule of contrary, and that when you desire them to 
pull hard, they aro to slacken, and vice versa , which is 
likely to create much laughter, os they are certain of 
A&ktng many mistakes at first. 

During this time, you are holding tho rings on tho fore¬ 
finger of each hand, and with the other fingers preventing 
your assistants from separating the cords prematurely, 
during their mistakes; you at length desire them, in aloud 
Yolco, to slacken, when they will pull hard, which will 
break tho thread, the rings remaining in your hands, 
whilst the strings will remain unbroken: let them be 
again examined, and desire them to look for the springs in 
tho rings. 

The Miraculous Apple.— To divide an apple into several 
parts, without breaking the rind:—Pass a needle and thread 
under tho rind of the apple, which is easily done by putting 
the needle in again at the same hole it came out of; and so 
passing on till you have gone round the apple. Then take 
both ends of the thread In your hands and draw It out; by 
which means the apple will be divided into two parts. In 
the same manner, you may divide it into as many parts as 
you please, and yet the rind will remain entire. Present 
the apple to any one to peel, and it will immediately foil 
to pieces. 


The Phaxtom at Cojotaxo. —This feat is performed by 
means of confederacy. Having privately apprised yo mr 
confederate that when he hoars you strike one Mow, it 
signifies the letter A; when yon strike two, it means B; 
and so on for the rest of the alphabet, you state to tbe 
company, that if any ono.will walk Into the adjoining 
room, and have the door locked upon him, you will eea«e 
any animal to appear to him which any person may name. 

In order to doter every one except your confederate from 
accepting the offer, yon announce, at tbe same time, that 
the person who volunteers to be abut up in the room mast 
be possessed of considerable courage, or he had better a- : 
undertake it. Having thus gained your end, you give year 
confederate a lamp, which burns with a very dismal light; 
telling him, in the hearing of tbe company, to place it 
tho middle of the floor, and not to feel alarmed at what be 
may happen to see. You then usher him into tbe room, 
and lock the door. 

Yon next take a piece of black paper, and a bit of chalk, 
and giving them to one of the party, you tell him to write 
the name of any animal he wishes to appear to the perne 
shat up in the room. This being done, you receive berk 
the paper, and after showing it round to the company, you 
fold it up, burn it in the candle or lamp, and throw tbs 
oshos into a mortar; casting in at the same time a powder, 
which you state to be possessed of very miraculous proper¬ 
ties. 

Having taken care to read what was written, you pro¬ 
ceed to pound the ashes in the mortar thus: Supposing the 
word written to be Cat. you begin by stirring the pestle 
round the mortar several times, and then strike three dis¬ 
tinct blows, loud enough for the confederate to bear, sad 
by which ho knows that the first letter of the word isC. 
You next make some irregular evolutions of the pestle 
round the mortar, that it may not appear to the compeay 
that you give nothing but blows, aud you then strike one 
blow to denote A. Work the pestle about again, and tbea 
strike twenty blows, which he will know to mean T; 
finishing your manoeuvre by working the peetie about the 
mortar; tho object being to make the blows as little re¬ 
markable as possible. You then call aloud to your con¬ 
federate, and ask him what he sees. At first he is to make 
no reply; bat presently afterward, he cries out that he ie 
eo frightened he cannot tell you. At length, after being 
interrogated several times, he says that something has ap¬ 
peared to him which very much resembles a Cat. 

That no mistake may be mado, each party should repeat 
to himself the letters of the alphabet in the order at the 
blows. 


RECEIPTS FOR THB TABLE. 

To Pickle Onions. —Gather your onions, when quite dry 
and ripe, all about the same size, not too smalL Wash the 
dirt off them (do not pare them); make a strong eolation of 
salt aud cold water, into which put a gallon or two of 
onions, or as many as you wish to pickle. Change tbe 
water and salt twico a day, morning and night, foe three 
days, saving the last water they were in; then take the oat- 
si do skin off. nave a tin saucepan, large enough, or nearly 
so, to hold them, as they are always best all done together, 
into which pnt tbe last water tbe onions were in, and take 
as much milk and add to tho water, eo as to make it half¬ 
milk and half-water; to this add a double handful of mlt; 
pnt your onions in it; bare a skimmer with holes. Put au 
cold, and stand by and watch them. Keep constantly— 
from the time you put your saucepan on the lire till the 
milk and water begins to boil—turning the onions, those 
at the bottom to the top, and tho top onee to the bottom, 
and to on, with your skimmer; tbe milk and water will 
run through the holes. The onions will 
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parent. Let the milk and water, after it bolls, boll for s 
about ten minutes, keeping the onions stirred, bat in stir- \ 
ring them be particular not to break one of them. Then $ 
hare ready a large pail, or pan, with a large colander, into s 
which tarn them to drain, covering them with a cloth to $ 
keep in the steam. Place on a table an old cloth of some s 
kind, two or three times doubled; place the onions in it s 
while quite hot; hare an old pieoe of blanket or flannel, > 
and corer it also close over them, keeping in the steam. 
Let thdm remain thus till the next day, when they will be s 
quite cold, and look yellow and shriveled; take off the 5 
shriveled skins, when they will look as white as snow, s 
Have a pan ready, and put yonr onions in it; then mako a s 
strong pickle of vinegar, the best you can get, to which 
add a quarter of a pound of the best white whole ginger, $ 
bruised, a good teaspoonful of Cayenne, half an ounce of ^ 
allspice, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, half an ounce of ^ 
whole nutmeg, bruised, a small quantity of cinnamon, a \ 
quarter of an ounce of mace, the like quantity of wbolo v 
mustard seeds. Boil all these up, ond pour boiling hot in ^ 
your pan, over your onions; cover very closely, so as to ^ 
keep in all the steam, and let them stand till quite cold, s 
. which will be the next day; but they will not bo hurt if \ 
left till the following day, when you must havo somo wide- > 
mouthed bottles ready (and your bungs and corks), into s 
which pnt your onions; or you may put them into jars, but 
be sure they are well bunged or corked, with a piece of ^ 
bladder tied over each jar; beforo doing which put a good s 
tablespoonful of the best olive oil over each bottlo or jar. s 
Lot them stand in a cool place at least a month or six J; 
weeks, when you may try their goodness; they will be > 
beautifully wkito, and eat crisp, without the least softness, i 
and will kcop good many months. They aro somo little > 
trouble to do, but if you aro fond of good pickled onions, s 
the trouble will be well repaid. 5; 

Apple Snow .—Ten good-sized applas, the whites of ten <j 
eggs, the rind of one lemon, half a pound of pounded sugar, j; 
Peel, core, and cut the apples into quarters, put them into < 
n aaucopan with the lemon-peel and rather less than half a 
pint of water. When they are tender, take out the peel, j; 
beat them to a pulp, let them cool, and stir them to tbo ^ 
whites of tho eggs, which should bo previously boaten to a > 
strong froth. Add the sifted sugar, and continue tho whisk- J; 
lug until the mixture becomes quite stiff; and either heap ^ 
it on a glass dish, or serve it in small glasses. The dish s 
may be garnishod with preserved barberries, or strips of £ 
of bright-colored jelly; and a dish of custards should bo £ 
served with it, or a jug of cream. The apples must bo s 
stowed from thirty to forty minutes. ^ 

Hot-Cross-Buns. —Rub four ounces of butter into two s 
pounds of flour, add four ounces of sugar, and of ground !; 
ginger, cinnamon, and mace mixed together, one ounce and ^ 
a-half. Put a spoonful or two of cream into a capful of 
yeast, and as much good milk as will make tho above into i; 
a light paste. Set it near the fire to rise. The buns will $ 


Bride Cafes.—Wash two and a half pounds of fresh batter 
In plain water first, and then in rose-water; beat the batter 
to a cream; beat twenty eggs, yolks and whites separately, 
half an hour each. Have ready two and a half pounds of 
the finest flour, well dried and kept hot, likewise one and 
a half pounds of sugar pounded and sifted, one onnee of 
spice In fine powder, three pounds of currants nicely cleanod 
and dry, half a pound of almonds blanched, and three-quar¬ 
ters of a pound of sweetmeats cut, not too thin. Let all be 
kept by the fire, mix all the dry Ingredients, poor the eggs 
strained to the butter, but beat the whites of the eggs to a 
strong froth; mix half a pint of sweet wine with the same 
quantity of brandy, pour it to the butter and eggs, mix 
well, then have all the dry things pnt in by degrees; beat 
them very thoroughly—you can hardly do it too much. 
Having half a pound of stoned jar-raisins chopped as fine 
as possible, mix them carefully, so that there should be no 
lump, and odd a teacupful of orange-flower water; beat tho 
ingredients together a full hour at least. Havo a hoop well 
buttered; take a white paper, doubled and buttered, and 
put in the pan round the edge; do not fill it more than 
three parts with batter, os space should bo allowed for 
rising. Bako in a quick oven. It will requiro full three 
hours. In making cakes of a larger size, put at tho rato of 
eight eggs to every pound of flour, and other ingredients in 
tho snmo proportion. Tho cake must be covered with an 
icing. 

Cracknels. —One ponnd of flour, half a pound of sugar, 
half a pound of currants, half a pound of butter, and a little 
cream; season with a little mace, and add as many eggs as 
will make the whole into a rather stiff paste. Muko it up 
in round balls, or pull four together with a fork, and dip 
them (beforo baking) in rough-pounded loaf-sugar. 

Apple Egg Pudding. —Bent an egg well, then add a gill 
of water or milk, seven tablespoonfuls of flour, and a salt- 
spoonful of salt; mix well togothcr. Paro and cut into 
pieces three apples; stir them into tho batter. Boil It in a 
cloth an hour and a quarter; if In a basin a littlo longer. 
Eat with melted butter flavored with lemon. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Strengthen the Voice. —The beet method of effecting 
this is by constant practice; care being takeu to avoid over¬ 
straining the voice, and to leavo off whenever any symp¬ 
toms of hoarseness appear. All sudden chills should be 
avoided, and if abroad late at night, a warm cloak or shawl 
should bo worn, and tho veil kept down. A raw egg is 
recommended as useful for the voice; but a preserved fig^ 
such as aro sold at the grocers', is as efficacious, and much 
more palatable. Or: —Go into a field three tiroes a day, 
and converse with a friend at one hundred and twenty feet 
distance, for twenty minutes each time, extending the voice 
so as every word may be distinctly beard. At the same 
time let each hand grasp tho elbows behind tbo back. 


boko quickly on tins. When half-done, press the form of a s To Clean Silks. —Dresses cleaned by the following method 
crow) with a tin mould in the center. s have not the appearance of being cleanedQuarter of a 

Toad-in-a-Hole may be thought a very humble dish, but j; pound of honey, quarter of a pound of soft eoap, two wine- 
if well dressed is very good. Make a common batter of s glasses of gin, three gills of boiling water. Mix, and let 
eggs, flonr, and milk, but rather thicker than usual, and s stand until blood-warm. Spread tlio silk on a clean table, 
put in the ceuter of it a fowl boned and stuffed with forco- with a cloth under it—there most be no gathers. Dip a 
meat; let it be entirely covered with the batter, then boko jj nail-brush into tho mixture, and rub the silk well, espe- 
it. Two pounds of bee£ or any kind of meat, may bo sea- dally where there are stains, or the most dirt or epots, and 
toned and dressed in the samo manner. s with a sponge wet the whole breadth generally, and rub 

To Keep French Beans grcen’until Christmas.— Be suro $ gently. Then rinse the silk in cold, soft water; hang it up 
to have them sufficiently yonng not to require stringing, s to drain, and iron it damp. The quantity stated it for a 
Placo them In an earthen pan, and between every layer ^ plain dress. 

strew a thick covering of salt—thus, a layer of beans and a s How to make old Writing Legible. —Take six or seven 
layer of salt alternately until the pan is full. Thon cover ^ bruised galls, aad put to them a pint of strong white wine; 
dote with leather, skin, or any other substance which will > lot it stand in the ann forty-eight boon; dip a brash into 
keep it air-tight. > it, and wash the writing. 
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Stain* of Wine, Fruit, etc., after they have been long in 
Zincn.—Rub the part on each aide with yellow soap; then 
lay on a mixture of starch in colcTwater very thick; rub it 
well in, and expose the linen to the sun and air till tho 
Stain comes out. If not removed in three or four days, 
rub that off and renew the process. When dry, it may be 
sprinkled with a little water. Many other stains may be 
taken out by dipping tho linen in sour buttermilk, and 
drying it in a hot sun. Then wash it in cold water, and 
dry it, two or three times a day. 

To Preserve Steel Good* from Rust .—After bright grates 
have been thoroughly cleaned, they should bo dustod over 
with unslaked lime, and thus left until wanted. All tho 
coils of piano wires are thus sprinkled, and will keep from 
rust for many years. Table-knives, which aro not in con¬ 
stant nse, ought to be put in a case in which sifted quick¬ 
lime is placed about eight inches deep. They should bo 
plunged to the top of tho blades, but the lime should not 
touch tho handles. 

Jroyimoulds should be wetted, then laid on a hot water- 
plate, and a little essential salt of lemons put on the part. 
If the linen becomes dry, wet it, and renew tho process, 
observing that the plate is kept boiling hot. Much of the 
powder sold under the namo of salt of lemons is a spurious 
preparation: and therefore it is necessary to dip tho linen 
in a good deal of water, and wash it as soon as tho stain is 
removed, to provont tho part from being worn into holes 
by tho acid. 

Fried Cucumber .—Take a full-grown cucumber, ripe, 
but still Bolid, and slice it thin—that is, not over a quarter 
of an inch thick—and dip the slices in a flour batter so as 
to coat them, and then fry them in very hot lard, and 
plenty of it (not in a groased skillet), and cat them hot. 
Slices of salt fat pork, treatod in the same way, are a good 
accompaniment. In both cases tho batter should bo cooked 
of an even light brown. 

Cucumber Farcie *.—Take full-grown cucumbers, peel 
them, divide them lengthwise, remove the seeds, and re¬ 
place them with any sort of forcemeat, seasoned with a 
few drops of Chili vinegar; then tie them together with 
thread; dip them in batter, and fry them. In Russia, cu¬ 
cumbers are preserved throughout tho winter by being 
merely salted; aud they are commonly eaten raw, but 
without vinegar, and unpeeled. 

Grape Wine .—Take twenty ponnds of grapes, very ripe 
and picked clean, pour upon them six quarts of boiling 
water, cover them close, and, before they aro cold, break 
the grapes with the hand; let them stand three days, then 
strain thorn as dry as possible, and stir into the liquor ten 
ponnds of sugar; tun it the next day, and it will work 
itself pure; lay the bung on it until it has done hissing. 

3b Silver Ivory .—Immerse the ivory in a weak solution 
of nitrate of silver, and let it remain until tho solution has 
given it a deep yellow color; then take it out and immerse 
it in a tumbler of clean water, and expose it in water to the 
rays of the sun. In about three hours the ivory acquires a 
black color; but tho black anrfkce, on being rubbed, is soon 
changed to a brilliant silver. 

To Clean Head and Clothes-Brushes .—Pat a tablespoon- 
fal of pearlash into a pint of boiling water. Having fastened 
a bit of sponge to the end of a stick, dip it into tho solution, 
and wash the brash with it. Next pour over it some clean, 
hot water, and put it aside for a short time; then drain and 
wipe it with a cloth, and dry it before the fire. 

A Cheap Preserve .—Three ponnds of apples, three pounds 
of pears, three pounds of plums, cut in small pieces, stoned 
and cored, and three pounds of loaf-sugar. Boil for thirty 
minutes. 

To Prevent Onions from Affecting the Eyes when being 
Peeled .—Put a piece of bread on the point of a knife, and 
oeoaslonally smell at it. 


TPood Staining .—A decoction of walnut or hickory hark, 
with a small quantity of alum in it, to give permanency u> 
the color, will make an excellent dye. Wood of a white 
color receives, from the application of this liquid, a beauti¬ 
ful yellow tinge, which is not liable to lade. It Is particu¬ 
larly adapted for furniture made of maple. 

For taking Grease out of Colored Silk ,—Take Fren ch 
chalk, finely scraped, and put it on the grease spot, bolding 
it near the fire, or over a warm iron reversed. This will 
cause tho grease to melt, tho French chalk will dt—b it, 
and it may then be brushed or rubbed off. 

To make soft Pomatum .—Beat half a pound of vomited 
fresh lard in common water; then soak and beat it la two 
rose-waters, drain it, and beat It with two epooofel* of 
brandy; let it drain from this; add to It aocna eaeaacssf 
lemon, and keep it in small pots. 

Essence of Ginger .—Take three ounces of ground ginger, 
two ounces of lemon-pool cut very thin, put t h es e into s 
quart of brandy; let it stand a fortnight, shaking it once or 
twice every day; strain it through a linen doth, and bottle. 

To Stew Onions. —Peel, flour, and fry them gently of s 
fine brown, but do not blacken them; then put them late 
a small stowpan, with a little gravy, pepper, and Bill; 
cover and stew gently for two hours. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 

Broth of Beef, Mutton, and Veal .—Put two pounds at 
lean boef, one pound of scrag of veal, one pound of #eng of 
mutton, sweet herbs, and ten peppercorns, into a saoorpaa, 
with five quarts of water; simmer to three quarts, sad 
clear off the fat when cold. Add one onion, if approved. 
Soup or broth made of different meats is more supporting, 
os well as bettor flavored. To remove the fat. take ft off 
when cold as clean as possible; and if there be still any re¬ 
maining, lay a bit of clean blotting-paper on the broth 
when in the basin, and it will take np every particle. Or, 
if tho broth is wanted before there Is time to let It get edd, 
put a piece of cork up the narrow end of a funnel, pour tbs 
broth Into it. let it stand for a few minutes, and the fat will 
rise to the top; remove the cork, and draw off Into a bufa 
as much of tho broth as is wanted, which will be perfectly 
free from fat. 

Apple Water is very delicate. Cat two large apples in 
slices, aud pour one quart of boiling water on them: or on 
roasted apples; strain In two or three hoars, and sweeten 
lightly. Or:—Peel and quarter four large rennet appha, 
or any other firm acid apple. Pat them into one quart of 
water with the peel of half a lemon and a haodffcl of washed 
currants; let all boll fbr one hoar, then strain it; add sugar 
to taste. Let it stand till cold. A little wine may be added 
to it when about to be drank. 

White Wine Whey.—Vat half a pint of new milk on the 
fire; the moment it boils np, pour in as much sound raise 
wine as will completely turn it, and make it look clear: let 
It boil up, then set the saucepan aside tin the curd sub¬ 
sides, and do not stir ft. Ponr the whey off, and add to it 
half a pint of boiling water and a bit of white sugar. Thus 
you will have a whey perfectly cleared of milky pa rtkfee, 
and as weak as you choose to make it 

Whey .—Put one pint of warm milk Into a rend before 
the fire, and add to it half a tablespoonful of rennet When 
the curd forms, cut it into sqnoree to allow the whey to 
escape. Then put it on a sieve, and drain H earefally. The 
milk may also be turned with lemon-juice: and the curds 
may be eaten with sugar and nutmeg, but not by a sack 
person. 

Ground Rice MxUe .—Boil one spoonfhl of ground rice, 
rubbed down smooth, with one pint and a half of milk, a 
bit of cinnamon, lemon-peel, and nutmeg. Sweeten when 
nearly done. 
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Vinegar and Lemon Whey.—Voor into boiling milk as 
much vinegar or lemon-juice as will make a small quantity 
quite clear, dilute with hot water to an agreeable acid, add 
a bit or two of sugar. This is less heating than if made of 
urine, and, if only to excite perspiration, answers as well, 
Caudle is made in various ways. Make a fine smooth 
gruel of halfgrits; strain it when boiled well; stir it at dif¬ 
ferent times till cold. When to be used, add sugar, wine, 
and lemon-peel, with nutmog. Some like a spoonful of 
brandy besides the wine; others like lemon-juice. 


MAKING FEATHER FLOWERS. 

Tne art or making Ft ather Flowers is scarcely known 
or practiced in this country; but they can be made to equal 
foreign productions from the plumage of the common goose, 
and will, at trilling expense, produce bouquets of all the 
garden favorites. 

1. Procure good white goose or swan’s feathers, and freo 
them from down, except a little on the shaft of the feather. 

2. Having procured two good specimens of the flower you 
wish to imitate, pull off the petals of one, and, with tissno 
paper, cut out the shape of each size, leaving the shaft of 
the feather half an inch longer than the petal of the flower; 
bend the feather with the thumb and fiuger to tho proper 
shape. 

3. To MAKE THE STEM AND HEART OF A FLOWER.— Take a 
piece of wire six inches long; across the top lay a small piece 
of cotton wool, turn the wire over it*and wind it round 
until it is the size of tho heart, or center of the flower you 
are going to imitate. If a single flower, cover it with paste 
or velvet of the proper color, and round it must be arranged 
the stamens; these are made of fine Indian silk, or feathers 
may bo used for this purpose. After the potals havo been 
attached, the silk or feather Is dipped into gum, and then 
Into the farina. Place the petals ronnd, one at a time, and 
wind them on with Moravian cotton, No. 4; arrange them 
as nearly like the flower you have for a copy as possible. 
Cut the stems of the feathers even, and then make tho 
calix of feathers, cut like the pattern or natural flower. 
For small flowers the calix is made with paste. Cover the 
stems with paper or silk the same as tho flowers; the paper 
must be cut in narrow strips, about a quarter of an inch 
wide. 

To MAKE THE PASTES OP THE CALIX, HEARTS, AND BUDS OF 
Flowers. —Take common white starch and mix it with 
gam water until it is the substance of thick treacle; color 
it with the dyos used for the feathers, and keep it from the 
air. 

To make the Farina. —Us* common ground rico, mixed 
into a stiff paste with any dye; dry it before the Are, and 
when quite hard, pound it to a fine powder. The buds, 
berries, and hearts of some double flowers are made with 
cotton wool, wound around wire, moulded to the shapo 
with thumb and finger. Smooth it over with gum water, 
and when dry, cover the buds, berries, or calix with the 
proper colored pastes: they will require one or two coats, 
and may be shaded with a little paint, and then gummed 
and left to dry. 

Flowers of two or more shades or colors are variegated 
with water-colors, mixed with lemon-juice, ultramarine 
and chrome for blue, and gold may also be used in powder, 
mixed with Iemonjuico and gum water. 

The materials required are some good white goose or 
swan’s feathers; a little fine wire, different sizes; a few 
skeins of fine floss silk, some good cotton wool or wadding, 
a reel of No. 4, Moravian cotton, a skein of Indian silk, the 
starch and gum for pastes, and a pair of small sharp scis¬ 
sors, a fow sheets of colored silk paper, and some water- 
colors, with the following dyes. 


To Dn Feathers Blue.— Into two pennyworths of oil of 
vitriol, mix two pennyworths of tho beet indigo in powdor; 
let it stand a day or two; when wanted shake it well, and 
into a quart of boiling water put one tablespoonful of the 
liquid. Stir it well, put the feathers in, and let them sim¬ 
mer a few minutes. 

To Dn Feathers Yellow.—P ut a tablespoonful of the 
best turmeric into a quart of boiling water; when well 
mixed put in the feathers. More or loss of the turmeric 
will give them different shades, and a very small quantity 
of soda will give them an orange hua. 

To Dte Feathers Green. —Mix the indigo liquid with 
turmeric, and pour boiling water over it; let the feathers 
simmer in tho dye until they have acquired tho shade you 
want them. 

Pink Dte. —Three good piuk saucers in a quart of boiling 
water, with a small quantity of cream of tartar. If a deep 
color is required, use four saucers. Let the feathers remain 
in the dye several hours. 

To Dte Feathers Lilac. —About two teaspoonfuls of cud- 
boar, into about a quart of boiling water; let it simmer a 
fow minutes before you put in the feathers. A small quan¬ 
tity of cream of tartar turns the color from lilac to amethyst. 

To Dte Feathers Red. —Into a quart of boiling water 
dissolve a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, put in one table¬ 
spoonful of prepared cochineal, and then a few drops of 
muriate of tin. N. B.—This dye is expensive, and scarlet 
flowers are best made with the plumage of tho red Ibis, 
which cau generally bo had of a bird-fancier. 

Before the feathers are dted they must be put into hot 
water, and let them drain before they are put into the dyes. 
After they aro taken out of the dye, rinse them two or three 
times in dear cold water (except tho rod), which must only 
bo dono once. Then lay them on a tray, over which a cloth 
has boon spread, before a good fire; when they begin to dry 
and unfold, draw each feather gently hot ween your thumb 
and finger, until it regains its proper shape. 

The leaves of the flowers are made of green feathers, 
cut like tboso of tho natural flower, and serrated at the 
edge with a vory small pair of scissors. For the calix of a 
raoss-roso the down is left on tho feather, and is a very good 
representation of the moss on the natural flower. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fra. i.— Carriage Dress of smoke-colored Silk.— It is 
made in tho PolonAise style, body and skirt in one. It is 
trimmed with three bands of black velvet, two of which 
pass from the shoulders down tho sides of tho skirt, the 
third passing from the neck down the front. These bands 
are edged with rows of narrow black lace. The sleeves are 
tight to above the elbow, where they are headed by two 
largo puffs. The jockey or cap, with the trimming on the 
lower part of the sleeve, is of velvet, edged with lace. Bon¬ 
net of pink silk, trimmed with roeee. 

Fra. ii. — House Dress op blur Silk figured with stars.— 
The skirt is full and long, bat quite plain. The body is 
high, with a short point at the back as well as in front. It 
has two lappels opening in front of black velvet. The 
sleeves are moderately loose, with a black velvet cuff. 
Head-dress of black lace and flame-colored flow ers. 

Fio. in.—T he Clotildb of orat Silk, spotted with 
black.— The skirt finished at the edge by a very narrow 
qnilled frill of the same. The sleeves fit closely to the arm, 
with a foil puff, forming an epaulette on the sbonlder. 
Round the wAist is worn the Ceintare Medicis. Jt is made 
of black velvot. In front it baa one point up and two down, 
the latter finished with email tassels. At the back it hae 
one point up and three down, finished with tassels. A broad 
ceintare of black silk, fringed at the ends, is fastened on the 
left side of the waist. The pelerine, of maslln and guipure, 
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is in the form of a half-handkerchief. The point at the back ; 
is pinned down to tho corsage, and the two points in front 
are left to hang loosely. 

Fxo. it.—The Agres. —This cloak is made of black silk, i 
It is very long, aud trimmed at the bottom with two ruffles, j 
which are pinked at the edges. Tho lower ruffle is much 
tho deepest. A full hood trimmed with gimp ornaments 
finishes the cloak. 

Fig. v.—Toe Cato arise, a cloak of gray cloth, plaited 
fall on the shoulders, with rery large flowing sleeves. The 
collar, sleeves, and bottom of the cloak are bound with 
dark purple ribbon. 

Fio. vi.—H ead-Dress, composed of black lace and crimson 
estrich feathers. 

Fig. vu.—Cape of thin white muslin, black velvot and 
lace. 

Gexkral Remarks. —Rut comparatively few new goods 
have appeared this fall, and those are of an inexpensive 
kind. Thero are many varieties of woolen material for 
dresses; poplins of all qualities and prices; and silks, but 
less costly than thoso heretofore worn. Plain colors still 
continue in favor. Browns, grays, and other neutral tints, 
are the most fashionable, if wo except black, which is as 
popular as ever. A toilot composed principally of black 
may be sombre, but it is always elegant. \ 

There is nothing decidedly new as yet in the make of \ 
dresses. < 

Skirts are still fuller at the bottom than at the top, and 
are generally trimmed with flounces, quillings, etc. Some 
new dresses bavo been made with six or seven flounces, 
which extend abovo tho knee; higher than they have been 
worn for a year or so past. Trimmings down the whole 
length of the front of th{ dress are also popnlar. Theso 
consist usually of quillings of ribbon, or puffings of silk, 
bows of ribbon and buttons, as the taste or material of 
which the dress is composed may dictate. 

A very beautiful dress for lialf-mourning has been made 
of black 6 ilk, with a row of black ribbon bows down tho 
front, each bow having a jet buckle iu the ceuter. Tho 
sleeves were coat-eleevea, that is, partially tight to tho 
arm, with a deep, turned-up cuff. Another vory pretty 
dress for the fall is called tho Beatrix, and is modo of black 
grenadine with cherry-colored bees. It has only one deep 
flounce surmounted by a band of plain silk edged with 
cherry-color, and Taised on each side of the skirt by a large 
bow of pinked silk, cherry and black. Tho body was plain, 
but completed by a wido waistband which reproduces tho 
two colors of the dress, and tho alcoves were trimmed with 
a frill raised by two bows matching thoso on the skirt. j 

We have seen among some dressos for a bride, another < 
dress composed of silver-gray pou-dcrsoic. On the lower 
part of tho skirt are two bands of blue velvet bordered with 
an edging of white blonde. Two bands of the same pass 
en tablier up the front of the skirt. The low corsage is not 
pointed, and has a hurt he of the same material as the dress, 
trimmed with bine velvet edged with blonde. Tho short 
sleeves are in puffs. When the pelerine is worn with this 
dress, long sleeves, formed of two pufla of silk separated by 
narrow bauds of volvet, are attached to the ehort sleeves. 

Morjtino Dresses are frequently cut iu the Polonaiso 
style, body and skirt in one pieco, gored. Sometimes a 
loose jacket of the 6 «mo material as the drees is worn 
over the Polonaise. This is particularly desirable for cold 
weathor, or for an invalid. A morning dress called tho 

baby robo-do-cliambre,” is made with a slightly full waist, 
back and front, and is trimmed with a double ruche of 
quilling of silk of two shades. These ruches go around the 
neck, and are continued all the way down the front, and 
around tho bottom of the skirt. The waist may be con¬ 
fined by n cord and tassel, belt, or ribbon of the color of j 
the trimming. 


Braxdctg in black on white pique or mareella fa very 
fashionable for morning dresses. A morning dress of this 
material, braided down the front of the skirt, or round ths 
hem, with black braid, looks very stylish. Ws ssw oas of 
these dresses made with a Zouave jacket, braided *9 the 
front, round the bottom, and on the sleevee to match the 
skirt. A clear muslin chemisette with a braided trim* 
ming, and a small collar with braided ends, completed this 
toilet. The back of the jacket was made to draw and as- 
draw at pleasure. 

Loro Sashes, which are usually an accompaniment to 
dressy toilets, are generally worn fastened at the ride, tad 
are made with long bows; they are also frequently von 
crossed in the front, but with no bows, and are fastest* 
with a buckle. Sometimes, too, sashes are worn with teds 
crossing behind as well as in front, but the ends are Urn 
much shorter. 

Maxtles still continue large, as a general fashion; bet 
efforts are being made to introduce smaller one#, for 
winter wear the large ones are preferable. 

Shawls are very popular. For present use grenadine it 
much worn. Wo have noticed some very pretty bhek 
grenadino ones, embroidered only on the small point which 
falls over the largo ones. One of those shawls waa trim¬ 
med all round with a pieco of crossway lilac silk, sod 
embroidered in silk on tho small point with branches cf 
fuchsias in lilac. A white cashmere shawl was brakled ia 
an arabesque pattern in black all round, and on the scull 
point a rich design, nearly filling up the comer. This 
article waa exceedingly distingue. For colder weather, 
shawls of these styles are being prepared of Mack silk ssd 
cloth. These latter are usually trimmed with a row cf 
black luco, headed by a jet trimming. 

Borxets continue largo. Tho newest style of face trim¬ 
ming consists of a wreath of flowers which lie far down ca 
the forehoad. The bonnet also comes Car over the fn.*t 
This is becoming to but few faces, carried to the extreme 
it now is, though a bonnet which slightly droops U gene¬ 
rally tho most becoming which can bo worn. Black straw 
bonnets are very much worn this autumn. Tho usual tria- 
ming is of red, or forest green, deep pink, dark blue. <v 
lilac. One of the prettiest which we have eoeu i« of bUA 
horsehair, trimmed inside and out with bunches of red 
and black cherries. The cape is of black riblca beued 
with red. White straw bonnets, trimmed with white rib¬ 
bon and white ostrich plumes, or with black Ttlvet sod 
black plumes, are very elegant. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Dress for a uttu Girl.— The coat is sad*«f 
gray cloth, with a dark-bine plaid, and is trimmed with 
galloon and buttons of dork blue. White straw hat with a 
black brim, ornamented with a long white ostrich plena 

Fig. u.— Baby’s Roue of Jaoorkt Mcsux, richly «• 
broidered down the whole length of the front. 

Fio. m. — Dress for a little Boy.—T he skirt fa of pkJ 
cashmere, trimmed with two bands of Solferino eotwed 
cashmere set on with rows of black velvet Tbe 
and sash are of Solferfno colored cashmere, trinuasd 
narrow black velvet. Gray hat with Sol fieri no fMorvd Tri¬ 
vet band and plumes. 

Fig. it. — Coat for a Dot of ter years or ao*. n*»d« «f 
brown tweed or water-proof doth. Tho loppefa in 
aro made so they can be buttoned over if necessary. 

Fig. Casaque for a little Girl.— It w of h« T 7 *** 
cloth, with trimming of a darker shade of cloth. 

Fio. vi.—A short Cloak for ar Ixfast ir w** 
dresses. —This cloak is of two shades of gray cloth, strip*** 
Thcro is a small hood, gathered and tied by a ribboa at ths 
back. 
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Vol. XL. PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1861. No. 6. 

RICHARD GRAY. 

BT 8 . B. £. P1DBLEY. 


I. < “Poor Death! We lead but a sorry life now 

The twilight of the short winter day was fast $ when Une is gone—little Une. But you do not 
approaching when Richard Gray sat alone in s feci it as I do, Death, old fellow! You will not 
his library. The bright fire piled up high in s miss her as I shall morning, noon, and night— 
the grate; the crimson curtains shutting out all $ the touch of her hand—her step in the hall— 
but a hand’s breadth of the snow; the rich, deep } her cousinly kisses, seldom given—our morning 
colors of the carpet; the rare paintings from the readings and evening' rides. Une, Utile Une! 
hand of old masters; and the dark book-cases $ But I shall never ask her to come back to us— 
filled with the choicest volumes, made a plea- s if she ever comes, it must be of her own free 
sant setting for the picture in the foreground. $ will. Do you hear, Death? Of her own free 
But Richard Gray thought not of all this, as $ will—it took her away, it shall bring her back, 
he sat Silently before the grate, his head resting s And it will. When she comes she will be most 
on his hand, and his eyes fixed on the fire. His i welcome*—her place will be ready for her; but 
dark hair fell over a hand neither small nor $ it may be years first. We can wait.” 
delicate, and shaded a face, which, spite of its s * He sat and looked into the fire then, the 
strength and intellect, might almost have been jj shadow of all those waiting years lying on his 
called plain—if you did not see his eyes. It > face. Death went back to his place; the clock 
was not a young faco either. One look would s struck; the fire grew low and sent up fitful jets 
tell you that the brightness of youth had gone; \ of flame; the clock struck onco and again; the 
but left, what it docs not always leave, the calm ^ fire lay a heap of white ashes beneath the grate; 
strength of manhood. That face was a plea- > the room was perfectly dark, save a strip of 
sant page to read, as the lights and shadows of < moonlight on the carpet; and Death enored 
thought passed over it The lines around the n loudly in his sleep before his master moved 
mouth moved; the brow contracted as if with S again. 

pain; then a smile followed by a sigh. Then * When the morrow came, Richard Gray went 
the lip grew firm, the lines around it hard, the ^ his accustomed way, as if a torrent had not 
brow quivered for an instant, and he said half- i; rolled over his soul and swept away its all. 
aloud, “No, I never thought it would come to ji'He was no coward, thongh the sunlight of his 
this.” His head went down upon the table be- i life seemed gone. All the hopes, aims, and 
side him, and. for the next few minutes the plans of years had'been crushed in one mo- 
room was perfectly silent. ment. He was stunned, for an instant reason 

His dog, who had been lying on the other> grappled hand in hand with'agony; but the 
side of the fire, winking and blinking in the ^ victory was gained 

flame-light, now rose, went slowly to his mas- ^ Une, his little cousin, had been left to his care 
tor’s chair and laid his head upon bis knee, as £ by her father on his death bed, with the prayer 
if by this silent caress to tell him of his sym- $ that she might ever be as his own. Faithfully 
pathy. For some time he was unnoticed; but ^ he had kept his promise. He brought her to his 
at last a hand was laid upon his head, and he s beautiful home, gave her the best instructors, 
answered with a bark of delight. Richard Gray $ and even in all the duties of his profession 
raised his head from the table and looked down $ (which were not light) he had always time for 
into the dog’s loving eyes, slowly stroking him s Une and her happiness. Day .by day he had 
the while. $ guided her in her studies, watched with earnest 
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pleasure the rapid unfolding and expanding of ? a friend; I believe my welfare has always laid 
her mind, quelled her willfulness and perverse- ij near your heart, and I thank you for it My 
ness by his own strong will, been to her parent, j; gratitude I can never prove; but, believe me, I 
guardian, and friend. If he had boen more, if s am not ungrateful. Years ago I told you that 
he had loved her better, he did not know it until ' when I could teach I should support myself, 
he lost her. She was eighteen and he thirty- ^ That time has now come. Through the sickness 
five when she told him she must leave him. s of a teacher I can obtain a situation. To-mor- 
They had boen sitting in the library, Dr. Gray’s J row, if I wish it, my duties can begin.** 
favorite room. It was evening, and he had been J “ Une, you need not be dependent; stay here, 
reading to her. She sat on the opposite side $ my child, in the home which will be so lonely 
of the table sewing, or pretending to; for the j without you—one word and it will be yours. I 
stitches grew but slowly under her fingers. She \ do not ask you to be my child—it is no parent's 
was paler than usual; her firm lip was more $ love I give you—I did not know its depth till 
closely compressed; and her eyes looked deeper * now. Une, will you stay?" 
and darker than their wont. Yet it was a mood < In his earnestness he bent toward her and 
which well suited her beautiful face. Richard ij laid his hand on her head. She looked tip 
Gray thought so as he looked at her over his $ steadily in his face then and said, 44 Mr. Gwy, 
book. Often in the pauses of reading, when he | you do not mean what you say—you think yoa 
had stopped to answer a question of hers, her j do; but your love is not what you think it—yon 
lips would part as if she wished to ask some- < think I cannot bear the life I have chosen for 
thing she dared not, but closed them again s myself—you pity me—because I am a woman 
as she murmured to herself, “Not yet—wait.” £ you think I must be weak. So you think, I 
The book had been laid aside, then came a <: know. I know that a woman may be brave, 
few minutes' conversation, followed by prayers, ij strong, independent, relying on herself, think- 
Une took her lamp—set it down ngain and said J log for herself, sustained in herself—you think 
quietly, yet firmly, 44 Mr. Gray, can you spare j otherwise—I will prove it.** 
me a few minutes?” J 44 And destroy your heart in doing it! Beit 

44 Certainly, my child. What is it?’* \ so. But, Une Percey, you will live to see the 

“I have been offered a situation in a common J day when you will look back to this hour and 
school. I wish to accept it; but of course would \ wish you could blot it from your memory. When 
not do so until I had consulted you. I trust \ you could almost curse yourself for the pride 
you will see the benefits to be derived from it, j which wrecked your happiness. I do not blame 
and that it will be better for me to go away.” ij you for not loving me—that is no fault of yours; 

Go away ? Une, his child! lie had never $ but it is your fault, your sin, to orush your heart, 
thought of it before. She wished it—and he? •: foster your pride, and aim to be a man when 
But he put that aside. He looked down at the \ God has made you a woman. You will see this 
little form standing before him; at the pale, s some day; hut the suffering of your blindnem 
womanly face, from which the dark hair was \ I would fain keep from you. You have chosen 
plainly banded; at her large eyes, in which he $ your life—live it. Henceforth our paths wiM 
read her earnestness, and the quiet, resolute ^ be wide apart; but remember, if you ever want 
mouth which told him of her firmness. She s a friend, if my time, influence, life can ever 
was a woman—he saw it for the first time. Une ij serve you, they are yours. We shall not meet 
waited for his answer. She thought his face ^ again—as friends. If you cannot be all, yoa 
looked ghastly pale; but knew it could not be, < must be nothing. God bless and keep you, my 
when the next moment he spoke so quietly, { child, and grant you may never know the 
almost coldly, $ terness of giving all and gaining—nothing.** 

“Why do you wish to go away, Une?” \ The voice, which suffering had made cold and 

“Because— much as I thank you, can never | hollow, trembled at the last; but the face Une 
thank you enough for your kindness—I wish to \ looked upon was firm and oold. If she would 
be independent.” \ have yielded before, that glance strengthened 

14 Independent? Child 1 you do not realise j her pride—she did not waver, 
what you are doing! You cannot support your- \ “Good-by, Mr. Gray. You will forgive me?** 
self, and I shall not consent to your trying.” < She held out her hand. He toek it as ose 
“Then I must go without K,” she said, de- l touches the picture of one “loved once,” over 
cidedly. She paused a moment, but as he did j whose grave the snows of many winters have 
not speak went on. “You have been to me in j fallen, and over whose memory the dnsi of dif 
all these years more than a guardian, more than J trust lies thick. 
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“Forgive you? Freely, ftilly. May God for- j| 
give you the wrong you do your own soul. If $ 
you ever see this—if in after years you can ever ^ 
love me, remember that my home and heart are jl 
yours. For that time I can wait/' $ 

He turned away. Une went to her own room. \ 
Her pillow that night was wet with tears; but $ 
they could not drown her pride. All that night > 
a figure paced up and down the library, a man \ 
whose tall form was bent with suffering, a face * 
ghastly in the moonlight, a heart struggling in 5 
agony. They did not meet again. Dr. Gray ji 
was not at home in the morning; and when be i; 
returned Une was gone. The next evening, he \ 
sat in the library alone, looked his misery fully ^ 
in the face, and, trusting in God’s strength, said $ 
he could bear it. j 

II. $ 

s 

Ha is a brave man, who, when he has risked * 
his all at one throw and lost it, dares to live his \ 
life anew, take up the broken warp and woof > 
and weave them, smooth as may be, in the web { 
of right and duty—suffering, enduring, loving s 
to the end. Few can do this truly. Some grow ^ 
reckless, doubting, scornful; others weak, cow* \ 
ardly, miserable—few dare to be, to do, and to s 
suffer. Richard Gray did all this. He did not \ 
think his life aimless, endless, because he had \ 
lost its greatest blessing, because his home was s 
empty, his heart desolate. He know there was $ 
work enough to do, and bravely he set himself $ 
to do it. There were no weak repinings, no vain $ 
murmurings. God’s grace and a firm will made J 
him strong, strong to live and suffer. I do not $ 
say there were no yearnings for what he had s 
lost, no longings for what had been and might *> 
never be again. That when he sat by his lonely 
fireside he did not miss her, night after night— J 
aye, year after year, miss her always; but it \ 
was the craving of strength, not of weakness, i 
His faith was strong, and he believed she would > 
come back. He did not ask when or how, but / 
his trust was great in a “compelling faith,” and < 
he felt it would bring her to him again. So he \ 
went his way calmly, bravely, in patient suffer- \ 
ing, in earnest doing, in fearless living. \ 

And Une? Her pride was strong, and she | 
did not falter. Her bravery was worthy of a i 
better cause. She worked faxthfiilly for her < 
pupils; and when she returned to her boarding- \ 
place, after the day’s toil, weary and sometimes ^ 
disheartened, she had the comfort of feeling that \ 
•he had done her duty. Yet this did not satisfy > 
her. Perhaps she had made the mistake of so \ 
many, and expeeted to feel happy and satisfied \ 
from what, at most, could only give her oontent > 


and peace. But her disappointment was crushed 
back—Bhe would not acknowledge it to herself. 
“She was tired,” she said, as she choked down 
the pain; “when she could rest she would be 
better.” When would she rest? 

Two years passed away marked by few out¬ 
ward changes. The look of suffering once seen 
on Dr. Gray’s face had settled into one of quiet 
sorrow; his smile was more gentle; his manner 
more kind; he was a truer Christian, a nobler 
man. Suffering had done much for him, as suf¬ 
fering borne patiently, used rightly, always will 
do. Still be hoped, loved, waited; would it be 
in vain? Une bad grown paler, thinner, quieter. 
Her lip was firmer; her step quicker; her eyes 
darker, restless, varying. The years had worn 
her—their impress was plainly marked upon 
her face. That look of care and unrest, so piti¬ 
ful to see, shone there as distinctly ns her pride. 
If the struggle had begun it was not ended—the 
fiercest of the fight was yet to come. Not that 
her faoe would have said all this to one who did 
not know her life and aims, and few knew them, 
fewer understood them. All this time Richard 
Gray and Une Percey had not met. Living 
within a few streets of each other, they were as 
wide asunder as the poles. Once indeed they 
had almost passed each other in the street; but 
Dr. Gray quickly passed to the other side, leav¬ 
ing Une angry at herself for feeling his marked 
avoidance. 

It was just two years from when they had 
parted, that they met face to face in the sick 
room of one of Une’s pupils. There was no 
escape, and a cold recognition passed between 
them. The doctor had prescribed for his patient 
and was leaving the room, when he slowly went 
back, stood before Une and said, “Child, you 
are, or ought to be, an invalid yourself, this is 
no place for you; go now, and I will stay in 
your place.” , 

“ I am very well, thank you—I need no rest, 
and shall stay.” 

“As you will,” he replied, coldly. 

That was the one break in their estrange¬ 
ment—the one meeting in the five years in 
which they were as strangers. With four of 
those years ended Une’s mistake. The struggle 
bad been long and fierce; but it ended in a glo¬ 
rious defeat. The worn, weary heart ceased its 
strivings, and baffled pride folded its ambitious 
wings. She saw her woman’s mission and 
woman’s sphere clearly then, and that she had 
been wrong in trying to make herself other 
than what she should be, a true woman. And 
then came dhe remembrance of thoso words 
spoken so long ago—so long—and sbe knew 
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that Richard Gray was right. Then with it * 
all was the consciousness that she would have $ 
given worlds to hear Jun say once more that ^ 
he loved her, that his home was her home, his $ 
heart hers. For two long years she had not $ 
looked in his face, and the longing to see him s 
again grew intense. “If she ever wanted a^ 
friend, his time, influence, life were hers.” But ^ 
she could not ask him to be her friend; now s 
she could understand how he had said so bit* $ 
terly, “If you cannot be all, you must be $ 
nothing.” If they ever met, if they were more $ 
than strangers, Une would not have wrecked $ 
her happiness by her delicacy, she would have $ 
let him see that he had waited long enough—if % 
he loved her—but she could not seek him un- ' 
sought; now she must wait. If he loved her— $ 
the thought came day by day, did he love her s 
still? She knew his firm, unchanging nature; $ 
but—he might have seen ere this how unworthy $ 

she was of his love, and then-. She hardly \ 

dared to think the rest. She must wait. ij 

Ono year had gone on heavy wings, and Une’s J 
little vacation had come, finding her weak, and ji 
weary, and needing rest—rest that she could t 
not have, she thought. Scarcely a week of it ^ 
had passed, when she left her home one evening \ 
hurriedly, restlessly, with a more care-worn, \ 
unhnppy look than she had ever worn before. J 
Swiftly she went on through several streets and < 
stood at Dr. Gray’s door. She rang the bell 
and asked for the housekeeper. She was shown 
to Mrs. Lawton’s room, who had lived there 
ever since Une’s childhood. As soon as the 
lady had expressed her surprise at the meeting, 
Uno asked to see Dr. Gray. Mrs. Lawton as¬ 
sured her that it was impossible, as the nurse 
and physician were the only ones admitted to 
his room. Whereupon Une, with the charac¬ 
teristic independence which had so confounded 
the good lady in years gone by, assured kef that 
she should see him and assist in taking care of 
him, which was just what she came for. “But, 
Miss Une,” urged Mrs. Lawton, “he has a most 
dangerous fever and it will not be safe.” 

“Mrs. Lawton,” said Une, raising her pale 
face and speaking most decidedly, “Mrs. Law- 
ton, I knew the danger before I came, and I do 
not shrink from it now—you must indeed think 
me cowardly and ungrateful, not to be willing 
to risk my life, if needs be, to serve one to whom 
I owe so much.” 

She moved to leave the room, Mrs. Lawton 
led the way and left her at Dr. Gray’s door. 
The darkened chamber, medicine and prescrip¬ 
tions, and the flushed face lying otUhe tumbled 
pillow sent a chili to Une’s heart. She settled 


it quietly with the nurse, by telling her that she 
was a friend, who had come to take her place 
for a little Bpace while she rested, then received 
her directions and sent her away. 

She took her station by the sick man's side, 
ministered to his wants, and heard him in his 
delirium begging her to come to him; he had 
waited so long—so many years, must he wait 
always ? And Une could only smooth his hair 
back from his heated forehead, and tell him she 
had come to stay always if he wanted her, that 
she would never leave him more, and be an¬ 
swered by that delirious look or the pitiful jar¬ 
gon of insanity. Poor Une! for days she nevo* 
left his side, night and day she kept her un¬ 
wearied watch. She grew thinner and paler, 
more anxious and fearful, until the crisis was 
past, and the physician led her, weeping tears 
of joy, from the room. She slept two or three 
hours, and then returned to her post. Dr. Gray 
was sleeping quietly as a child, his regular 
breathing' and pale, unfevered cheek told her 
that the danger was past, and her tears fell fast 
as she thanked God for the mercy she had so 
little deserved. Athast he awoke and looked at 
her with the safe, happy expression of a child, 
who has started from a fearful dream and fonnd 
itself in its mother’s arms. 

“Une,” ho said. 

“Hush!” she laid her finger on hit lips, “you 
must not talk now—ryou have been very sick, 
and you must be quiet.” 

“But you have come back to me?” he said, 
faintly. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

She bent over, as she spoke, and pressed a 
kiss on his forehead, and he lay quietly, con¬ 
tentedly for the next hour with his hand in 
hers. 

Every day he grew stronger, and blessed the 
sickness which had brought back to him his 
greatest treasure. Une read or talked to him 
every morning as he could bear it; but he always 
sent her away before she got tired, as he said; 
for he well knew how her continual watching 
must have wearied her. And Une? 8he thought 
she should never be tired again. 

And one bright June morning, there was a 
quiet little wedding at St. Paul’s, and Richard 
Gray took home his bride. And whenever, m 
after years, Mrs. Gray was asked her opinion of 
so-called “strong-minded women," she always 
gave it frankly, and assured her questioner that 
the only true woman is she who is content with 
the lot God gives her, who never assumes duties 
which are not her own, or strives to be other 
than what she is—a woman. 
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BY CABBY STANLEY. 

Everybody seemed hot, cross, and uncom- < “The Flume let it be,” said the taller of the 
fortable that left the oars at Littleton. The ^ two young men, as he surveyed the three 
August sun has seldom looked down on a more s coaches, the one for the Flume being much less 
ill-humored group of pleasure-seekers. On the $ full than the other two. 

long platform heaps of baggage wore piled up $ When once in motion, the twelve miles were 
in inextricable confusion, cross children were s not so disagreeable after all—the road was fre- 
dragged along unwillingly by their nurses, fat $ quently through pleasant woods, cool and aro- 
gentlemen complained or swore according to ^ matic after the heat of the day; and by sundown 
their natures at the unnecessary delay, fat n two of the stages had whirled up to the piazza 
ladies fanned themselves, but rejoiced in per- $ of the Profile.. Of course everybody rushed 
speotive in plenty of cold water and towels, i* from the parlors and halls, as is the American 
young ladies knew that they looked ugly in s fashion, whenever there is an arrival at a water- 
soiled collars and dusty faces, and even their $ ing-place; causing ladies to stumble down the 
faultless tempers were tried by that , and young £ steps of the stage, drop cabas, or tear dresses; 
gentlemen began to think the whole White Moun- $ and making gentlemen jerk out their female 
tain affair a humbug, except the trout. companions in their haste to get out of the way 

Two of these same young gentlemen were \ of the scrutiny of so many eyes, and invariably 
seated on a pile of trunks, their hats drawn > step backward on the particularly sore corn of 
over their faces, occasionally slapping their > some one who has crowded up behind, 
boots with their canes, occasionally yawning, < But one of the coaches contained a more de- 
and sometimes exchanging a dissatisfied remark i; liberate party than usual. The gentleman step- 
about the Littleton Station and White Mountain $ ped out slowly, and politely but plainly elbowed 
traveling. At last the stages came rattling up \ those who had crowded too near him, and in 
to the platform, trunks were strapped on, and ^ the most deliberate manner, handed out one, 
the passengers stowed closely in the inside, ji two, three ladies. There^rere no cabas drop- 
The two gentlemen had been dislodged from \ ped, no ‘dresses torn, but each stepped out as 
their seats, and now stood lounging against the £ if she was the German princess who was being 
door post. s inspected by her fixture mother-in-law, and 

“I say, Harry,” said the taller of the two, $ whose crown was to be decided by the manner 
“don’t let us go to the Profile, see what a $ in which she left her carriage. The style of 
crowd, any number of Flora McFlimseys, I’ll $ the whole party left the impression of “traveled 
warrant, judging from those immense trunks, n people” on the spectators. 

The idea of bringing all Madison Square to the * The names entered upon the book at the desk 
Mountains! Is no place to be sacred from the \ were “George Harvey, wife, and two daughters, 
gauzes and crinolines that beset one at home, \ New York.” 

I wonder?” ^ “35 and 36, two nice rooms, mamma. Well, 

“Not knowing, I can’t say,” was Harry $ American hotels are superior in comfort to any 
Saunders’ answer—“i’t* never been beset in $ abroad; but ain’t we dusty and ugly? Do look 
that way, wish I had been, for gauze is just ^ at yourself, Jennie, we are just two frights,” 
the most bewitching thing in the world; and s and the youngest of the party commenced flap- 
as to crinoline, why, old fellow, when hoops | ping the dust from her bonnet, and shaking her 
first came up I could have fallen in love with s traveling cloak vigorously from the window, 
a barrel that bad them on. But I don’t care $ Mamma’s voice was heard through the closed 
where we go—if there is a flounce within a \ door from the next room in a soothing flow of 
mile of me I shall find it out—I’m as keen after S talk, as the two girls proceeded to disencumber 
the feminine creature as a pointer is after a \ themselves from their traveling-dresses, 
bird, and can sight it just as soon.” \ “I don’t know what ails the key of my car- 

“All in for the Profile?” called one driver. $ pet-bag,” said the elder, ns she knelt upon the 

“Any one else for the Flume?” asked another. \ floor, wosry^ig at the lock till she was red in 
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the face, “I never had such trouble with it j to wear; “do look, Harry, how it is figured off 
beforeand she gave it another jerk and pull J with ruffles, and laces, and furbelows. She’s 
that brought the bag open with a snap. S got a pretty little throat though, hasn’t she, if 

“Why, Nora, see here, what’s this?’’ she ex- s that fits around it?” 
claimed, in amazement, as she pulled out first $ “That’s what they call a short-gown,” said 
a shaving-case, then a traveling-cap, half a s Harry, oracularly; “I know, 1’vo seen old annt 
dozen pocket-handkerchiefs, a volume of the $ Jane, away up in the country, wear them; 
“Professor at the Breakfast-Table,” a couple $ short-gown and petticoat, that’s it;” and Hany 
of pairs of gloves, and other odds and ends ^ puffed away at his oigar, holding the article in 
which gentlemen in traveling are apt to thrust \ question between his fingers, and examining it 
into small carpet-bags. $ carefully. 

“ Well, these are of no use to me,” said Jennie, ji “ But there’s no petticoat here,” replied Tom, 
in despair. “What am I to do with a shaving- ij as he turned out the contents of the oarpet-bag 
case, pray? Brushes, combs, dressing sacque, i; on the tioor. 

slippers, and all my comforts gone.” i “Well, that’s a short-gown-and petticoat, at 

“Oh! you can use mine till your bag turns { any rate—I say, Tom, maybe she sleeps in it,” 
up,” said Nora, laughingly; “what a higgledy- '< and at this suggestion, Tom folded the thing op 
piggledy style of packing that chap had. Well, \ smoothly and reverently as possible, and went 
his handkerchiefs are fine, and I’m not much a jj on examining the other artioles. 
judge of shaving-oases, to be sure, but that ^ “What a dainty perfume there is about these 
looks well appointed.” $ things,” he said. 

“Oh!” answered the stately Jennie, “it be-| “Pitchoulio,” was Harry’s laconic answer, 
loogs to some fastidious fellow, I dare say, a jj for Harry was always laconic with a cigar be- 
Maccaroni, as he would have been styled a cen- $ tween his lips. 

tury ago, ‘an i<,’ as Mrs. Piozzie says, who $ “Pitchoulio be hanged—I hate pUchonlie,” 
combines the dandy with the wit in proper pro- J said Tom. “No, thiB is some delicate sceat, 
portions; vide the silver-mounted dressing-case $ like new-mown hay, or violets; it must be vio- 
and the ‘Professor,’” and, plunging her face $ lets; she’s not a vulgar woman, for a vulgar 
into a b&sin of water, she seemed to wash away \ woman always likes strong perfumes.” 
all thoughts of the carpet-bag and its owner, jj The examination still went on. “She must 
All inquiry for the missing oarpet-bag at the ^ have a dainty little hand, look at this glove, a 
office was of no avail y but Jennie was too much jj six, I declare; and see these brushes—how dean 
of a traveler to let it disturb her stately equani- ^ they are,” for Tom was fastidious. “I?ory- 
mity. jj backed brushes and tortoise-shell dressing 

An hour or so later, the two gentlemen % combs—yes, she’s a lady.” 
who had decided upon “The Flume,” were $ “But what are all these jim-cracks for?” 
seated in one of its comfortable, home-like $ asked Harry, picking up one article after an- 
chambers. £ other from tho elegantly fitted dressing-case. 

“Tom, I wish we had gohe to the Profile $ “By Jove, Tom, she drinks though, here’s a 
House,” said Harry Saunders, “it looked so $ patent cork-screw.” 

cool and pleasant, as we drove past there to- $ Tom Drayton had looked uneasily at Harry’s 
night, and there were lots of pretty girls on ij rough handling of what he called “jim-cracks;” 
the piazza.” $ but when he said that “she” drank, it was too 

“The girls be hanged,” replied Tom Drayton; s muoh for his patience. 

“don’t you see enough of them at home without jj “It’s a boot-hook, you fool, a little thingliks 
coming to the Mountains for them? I thought $ that for brandy!” was his indignant reply, 
you came here to view the beauties of nature, jj “Don’t believe it—it’s for brandy—look 
not of art;” and Tom, who prided himself on i* further, and I’m sure you’ll find the boUk,” 
his insensibility to female charms, proceeded to jj puffed out Harry. 

unloek his carpet-bag. jj “And what a foot she’s got, ain’t they dainty, 

“What in the deuce ails the thing?” he asked, l Harry?” And Tom held up a pair of littk 
presently, “I can do nothing with it;” and with \ bronze kid slippers exquisitely embroidered la 
some few objurgatory sentences, he pulled and i blue silk. 

tugged till the little look was wrenched open. “Cinderella!” quoth the friend. 

“But what is this?” he cried; “I never wore \ “She's a blonde, I know,” said Drayton, 
such a thing,” and he held up a dainty white \ “brunettes never wear blue; why, they’re not 
dressing sacque, such as fastidious ladies lovo S much too big for my little sister Emily’s doll; 
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then she’s got no corns, I am sure, from the £ “And’ll be as hard to get,” quoth Harry, 
shape—I hate a woman with corns.” \ “Maybe she’s married, Tom, and then it’s a 

“They’re too tight, I dare say,” responded \ sin to think of her, you know.” 

Harry, amused at the interest his rather blase \ The quiet of the Flume was disturbed that 
friend Drayton took in the contents of a carpet- | morning, as it is every morning during the 
bag. i; White Mountain season, by gay parties of sight- 

Tom was about to answer petulantly, when \ seers. Wagon load after wagon load had bowled 
he came across a pile of pocket-handkerchiefs. $ over the fine road from the Profile House to- 
There were embroidered initials in the corner, s ward the Flume, and filled with gay jest and 
“V. R.—those are her initials—I wonder who \ laughter the place where for eight months in 
V. R. is?” $ the year nature sits alone in such silent beauty. 

“Victoria Regia,” said Harry, with a puff. ^ The White Mountains were old haunts of Tom 
“You be hanged, Saunders; look, these are $ Drayton’s, so whilst so many were springing 
ns fine as a cobweb, no lace or flummery about ij forward from stone to stone, admiring this, and 
them, only a broad seam at the edge, and those s wondering at that, he sat quietly scrutinizing 
letters.” * the parties as they came up, wondering whether 

“That’s crochet stitch,” answered his friend, $ “V. R.” was among them. 

Bententiously. $ Harry pointed out many ladies as the pro- 

He probably meant hem-stitch; but consider- s bable owner of the carpet-bag, tall ones and 
ing himself much better posted in a woman’s J short ones, thick ones and thin ones, much to 
belongings than Drayton was, he felt bound to * Tom’s disgust. 

give him all the knowledge in bis power. j> “There’s a fine-looking girl, the tall one,” 

Tom folded up the handkerchiefs only a little S at last said Saunders, as a gentleman slowly 
less reverently than he had done the dressing > passed them with some ladies under his care, 
aacque, and was about returning them to the $ “Dowdy,” said Tom, “affects the English 
carpet-bag, when he exclaimed angrily, £ style of doing things, wears a hat like a wash- 

“Harry, you’re a brute to smoke your con- < basin, and a dress as gray as the rocks; and, 
founded cigar among these things. How they $ by George, what a foot! why I could wear her 
will smell: almost all that delicate violet per- ij boots;” and Tom took to thinking of the odd 
fume has gone already.” s glove and embroidered slippers in his room at 

We suppose Tom Drayton forgot to place the $ the Flume House, 
slippers in the carpet-bag, for when he went to £ “Well, but that’s sensible for such an excur- 
bed they stood on the top of the bag on a chair j sion as this; when you must equal Blondin him- 
close by him. In truth, under his assumed in- \ self, if you don’t tumble from some of these 
difference, he had a large vein of romance, of i slippery rocks, or narrow planks, and get a 
which he was somewhat ashamed, and en- \ ducking. And, besides, I thought you hated 
deavored to hide it, if not crush it, by an un-1 gauze and crinoline, when we came in the 
usually cold exterior. i Mountains.” 

The next morning, Harry called out as soon > “Oh! it makes me angry to see all tho women 
as he was awake, $ go about looking like gray squirrels—a livery 

“Oh! Tom, I saw Victoria Regia last night ^ of gray in fact.” 
in a dream. Do you know that she is a dried- i> Tom was cross and unreasonable because he 
up, little, withered, maiden lady of a certain ij had not yet seen his ideal “V. R.” 
age, with scraggy neck, and peaked nose? If $ None of this conversation had been lost upon 
you only knew the rage she was in at your £ the lady about whom it took place, for, in pass¬ 
laying profane hands on her short-gown-and- \ ing up the Flume, they were met by a current 
petticoat, and such like! She asked my advice j* of people coming down, and were obliged to 
as a lawyer, whether on those grounds she i* wait behind the rock on which the two young 
couldn’t sue you for a breach of promise.” * men were sitting with their backs to them. 

Tom raised himself on his elbow to be sure \ A little nervous scream attracted the gentle- 
that the carpet-bag and slippers occupied their \ men’s attention to the fact, and Saunders sprang 
position of the night before, then fell back to £ up just in time to rescue Nora Harvey from a 
dream of “V. R.” $ severe fall. She was holding on by a projecting 

“I don’t think calling her Victoria Regia \ piece of tho rock to keep from slipping further, 
was such a bad idea, Harry—I dare say she’s i and her father was crowded in bc'tween two fat 


just as chaste and stately as that wonderftil \ women, unable to help her. 


Uly-” 


Harry thought she was the most charming 
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girl in the world, as she blushed and thanked $ with a saucy glance to throw in a gay word 
him, and said how foolish she was to scream; $ here and there: Jennie most of the while keep- 
but a rude boy had given her a push which i; ing a dignified silence. 

made her lose her balance—and he immedi- s Tom Drayton wondered whether the elegant* 
ately fell violently in love, (a way that Harry $ looking girl before him could be the one whose 
had,) though he said he thought it right to tell ^ costume he had so abused the day before; bat 
Tom that he believed this to be the veritable ^ a flash of the gray eyes told him that it was not 
Victoria Regia. Tom said, 44 Nonsense!” and ;> only she, but that his remarks bad not been 
felt somewhat uncomfortable under the scrutiny $ forgotten. His gaze constantly wandered to 
which he had undergone from the searching ^ the tall figure clothed in black silk, unrelieved 
gray eyes of the tall girl whom he had called a * except by a bow of scarlet velvet at the throat. 
44 dowdy,” as Harry received the thanks of Mrs. > But such a throat as it was! It rose round and 
Harvey. $ white as a marble column from the graceful 

The sun was setting, as it seems to us that it \ shoulders, and was crowned by the well-poised 
sets nowhere else, at the Profile House. Already $ head, that was habitually held a little erect, 
the valley looked as if it was in the shadow of <! giving a touch of pride to the whole carriage, 
death, gray, solemn, pathetic; the wild cry of ij The mouth was sweet, tender, faultless; the 
the eagles from their eyrie on the cliffs was the ij round curves of the cheek and chin perfect in 
only sound to be heard. Above the gray of tho ^ their beauty. But whatever unusual gentle- 
valley rose the majestic head of Mt. Lafayette $ ness lay in the mouth, or arch spirit in the 
bathed in the violet hues of the setting sun. \ chin, seemed belied by the quiet searching of 
Every peak caught the glory and seemed to $ the dark gray eyes. Some called them violet 
laugh in the fullness of a new life. The bright- $ eyes; they were, perhaps, when happy or ten- 
ness above made the darkness below only the | der mists floated over them, but they were not 
more tender and mysterious. The profile itself, $ so on this evening. For Jennie was a true 
that wonderful freak of nature, had an expres- \ woman, and could not forget that she had been, 
sion of human agony, as one looked up at its | called a 44 dowdy”—she, one of the most fasti- 
sad stone face, sculptured there centuries and * dious girls living. So she sat, scarcely chang* 
centuries ago, ns if some rock-bound Prome- \ ing her position after the gentlemen joined 
theus had been turned to stone. It wore a $ them, with her head resting on her hand. Well, 
look of painful waiting; melancholy, unexpect- ^ perhaps she was a little bit of a coquette; ws 
ing, as though deliverance was never to come, jj would not liko to judge her, but she certainly 
Thick shadows were on the water, which was $ felt, after the second glance at Tom Drayton, 
deserted at this hour for its more cheerful t that she was mistress of the occasion. No 
neighbor, Echo Lake, by all except Mr. Har- $ beautiful woman was ever unconscious of her 
vey’s party. Mr. Harvey was making such | advantage; she. may not care to use it, but in 
little memoranda in his note-book, as a pater - ^ her soul she knows her power. So Jennie sat, 
familias usually does, when he has to handle the \ with her round white arm, looking as if it was 
purse a good deal; Mrs. Harvey was reading; > polished against her black sleeve, with a bit of 
Nora was seated on the platform arranging $ vapory lace falling around it, bewildering Tom 
some marvelously beautiful mosses; whilst Jen- \ Drayton. He noted the delicate blue-veined 
nie sat with her head on her hand looking up j wrist, Use faultless snowy hand, with its taper 
at that sphinx-like face. Just then two gentle- £ rosy-tipped fingers, and little knew that she 
men sauntered toward the lake. Mr. Harvey \ was all tho while conscious of his admiratioo. 
glanced up, then arose and said to one of them, $ It is true, she kept her head turned pari of the 
44 1 believe you are the gentleman who res-1 time to the stone face over her, but that only 
cued my daughter yesterday. I was so wedged * helped to show him the great rolls of her heavy 
in that I could neither help her nor thank you, l brown hair. She laughed to herself, knowing 
but permit me to thank you now.” \ the change his opinions had undergone, and be 

Harry Saunders looked as if he thought his $ kept wondering whether she couldn't wear the 
44 lines had fallen on pleasant places,” at this $ odd glove he had at his room in that carpet- 
opportune chance to make a further acquaint- \ bag. But those enormous feet that he had seen 
ance with the sparkling beauty who had so be- \ the day before! He could not believe the evi- 
witched him yesterday. \ dence of his senses, when a slight movement 

The gentlemen took seats and the conversa- \ of the skirt revealed the arched instep of a 
tion became general. Nora went on grouping j shapely foot, that might easily wear the bint 
her mosses demurely, looking up now and then i embroidered slipper. 
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The ladies at last rose to go to the house, and ^ which they had formerly moved, and Harry 
Jennie heroically perched on her head the ob- J called Nora the “lost Pleiad.” 
noxious wash-basin, and bid them good evening \ The party which assembled on the piazza of 
with the air of a queen just crowned. $ the Crawford House, for the ascent of Mt. 

Tom thought it was the plume of fern-leaves s Washington, was much more picturesque than 
that Nora had stuck in, which made the hat look j beautiful. One by one little uncombed ponies 
so much more becoming than it had done on the S were brought from the stable, and one by one 
previous day; and as they walked back toward s they were mounted by the most outre looking 
the Flume House in the gloaming, the ideal s individuals. Such an assortment of costume! 
owner of the carpet-bag was fading away, and ^ Parti-colored skirts; pea-jackets; huge, coarse 
Mademoiselle Jennie w&s thrusting herself in ^ straw hats tied down close to the face with 
her place. \ twine, ribbon, or pocket-handkerchiefs, what- 

“Two gentlemanly young fellows,” was Mr. ^ ever was most convenient; some ladies refusing 
Harvey’s remark as they left them. \ to give up the much-loved crinoline; some few 

“High bred and intelligent,” answered Mrs. $ mounted, Amazonian fashion, astride the po- 
Harvey. $ nies; all unrecognizable almost to their dearest 

Nora was not so laconic in her praises, s friends; the greatest beauty as odd-looking as 
“What an agreeable rattle-trap the one was $ the greatest dowdy. It was no place to show 
who introduced himself as Mr. Saunders! IJ off elegant riding-habits and becoming hats 
hope we shall meet them again among these s trimmed with cock’s plumes, the rocky ascent 
hills. I don’t like the other one so much, $ or top of Mt. Washington. The long skirt 
though, he seems as if he had gotten all the < might have imperiled the life of the rider; and 
good out of life which he could, and was now s if the day was propitious, the sun would cer- 
dying of satiety. But he had magnificent brown $ tainly blister face and neck under the becoming 
eyes, hadn’t he, Jennie?” i; riding bat It was a curious coincidence, but 

“Just like a spaniel’s,” answered Jennie, > it seemed to happen that the longest legged 
somewhat contemptuously, as Bhe stopped to J gentlemen were always put on the shortest 
watch the eagles wheeling aloft in tho gray of * ponies, and the fattest ladies on those which 
the twilight. < seemed the least able to carry them. At last 

It was wonderful how often Harry Saunders < all were mounted, and the ascent began. The 
and Tom Drayton managed to meet Mr. Har- 5 party looked picturesque enough as it filed off 
Toy’s party after this. At the pool, at the > under the green trees, each pony stepping care- 
basin, at the lake, feeding the bears, on top of ^ fully along over the corderoy road, winding 
grizzly Lafayette; till at last it got to be, “We l among wonderful mosses. Up and up they 
are going to such and such a place to-morrow, j went till Clinton was scaled, and then down 
shall we see you there!” and they did always < again to the ledge of Mt. Pleasant, and so on 
see them there. s up and down Franklin and Monroe; some- 

There is nothing like the jolts and slips that l times on the edge of precipices more fearful 
one meets with in traveling to make one soci- \ than the mind can conceive; sometimes so en¬ 
able; so much of our comfort depends upon \ vcloped with clouds, that as one looked back 
Other people when we are on neutral ground. $ at the cavalcade, it seemed a ghastly train in 
So it happened that the two gentlemen were \ the gray mist winding in and out around the 
added to the Harvey party when they started | huge rocks. Here and there the clouds would 
for the Crawford House. Horry Saunders and 5 part like vapory curtains, and below, the earth 
Nora had become sufficiently familiar to banter, s seemed to be tossed up as the sea in a great 
squabble, and talk more nonsense in two weeks’ \ tempest. Now and then the thick mists, drift- 
acquaintance than we would like to record; and ^ ing in their faces, would suddenly open and 
Drayton and Jennie talked Tennyson and Bus- $ reveal such glimpses of scenery os the wildest 
kin, art and literature, in a most edifying man -1 dreams of beauty could not conjure up, but 
ner. The sociability had been helped on by the < before they could realize it, the gray curtains 
knowledge that Mrs. Harvey had of a first cousin j: had closed again, and that glimpse of what 
of Harry Saunders’ mother, or some other rela- ^ seemed a spirit land was lost forever. The 
tionship about ns near, and it was discovered $ ascent became bleaker and bleaker. Around, 
that Tom Drayton’s father had been a school- $ the trees at last dwindled to shrubs, and these 
fellow of Mr. Harvey’s. The absence of the \ to the mountain mosses; huge boulders of 
family of the latter abroad, for many years, \ gray stone seemed impassable, but were nimbly 
made them almost forgotten in the circle in > climbed by the cheerful, enduring ponies, who 
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obstinately shook their heads and literally took marching. Sometimes a gleam from silvery 
the bits in their owil mouths at any effort of the $ Winnipiseogee would flash up, or a village ip- 
knowing equestrian to guide them. Up huge J pear, for an instant, like the mirage on the 
rocks they scrambled, down steep paths they 5 desert, and then vanish away. Well, perhaps 
jumped, knowing, careful, snorting in the ex- J the view was more enchanting than if the great 
hilarating mountain air as if they enjoyed it. > panorama had been laid before them all at 
To those who were not timid that day, the { once; at least some of the party felt as if they 
ascent of Mt Washington was a revelation of s had nothing to regret. 

beauty never to be forgotten. To be up at last s Of course the flat roof of the Tip-top Houst 
above where the lichens grow, above where the $had to bo ascended—that was part of the pro¬ 
eagle builds; to gaze down the yawning ravines s gramme. Hats were held on by both hands, 
far below, at great masses of silver vapor surg- $ huge shawls were wrapped closer to keep omi 
ing up like a sea against the rocky mountain $ the cold, and the wind played such mad pranks 
aides; to look off to where fair Conway sleeps, s as—having nothing else to do there—it always 
more beautiful than a dream, as seen through s plays on the top of Mt. Washington, 
the opening and closing of the gray curtains; $ Jennie had just taken her handkerchief from 
to como across the Lake of the Clouds, beautiful, $ her pocket to tie around her throat, when a gust 
solemn amid all this desolation; who that has $ of wind sent it scudding along the oil-cloth 
ever made the ascent of Mt. Washington can ^ roof. Two or three started in chase of Ike 
ever forget it? ^truant, but Tom Drayton caught it. Ashe 

At last they came to a place where even the $ handed it to the owner, he glanced down and 
ponies could not climb, and the rest of the $ found V. R. marked in the corner. He held it 
ascent had to be made on foot. To the gentle- s for a moment, forgetting, in his astonishment, 
men this was not objectionable, as it gave them s to return it to Jennie. 

an excuse to help the ladies over the huge $ “Is this yours, Miss Jennie?” he asked, 
stones, and show their zeal for their safety, a jj doubtfully. 

privilege of which they had been debarred,;! “Certainly; why not?” was the reply, 
whilst going in single file, since they left the $ Tom said, mentally, 

Crawford House. How tongues were loosened $ “How the deuce does Y. R. stand for Jennie 
too—for the chances for conversation had been > Harvey?” 

small—though Nora had kept up a chattering ^ But the party were beginning to descend, and 
like a squirrel nearly all the way! The Tip- \ all his attention was needed to land the lady 
top House was at length reached—a low, long £ safely on the stones again, 
building, where they had the privilege of dining \ As soon as he got her down, he asked, 
on such faro as could bo obtained sixty-three ^ “ Have you lost a carpet-bag lately?” 

hundred feet above the sea. But the gray mist > “Yes. I missed it the night we arrived at 
closed in around them, blowing cold and damp I; the Profile, and badly enough I have wanted it. 
on their faces, shutting out all the glorious > I' have been poaching on Nora's ever since, 
prospect they had toiled so to see. There was $ But what makes you ask?” 
nothing left for them to do but to clamber about i; “The initials on your pocket-handkerchief 
among the huge rocks, that looked as if they $ But I cannot understand it yet,” answered 
had been thrown down,’ one by one, by the $ Tom, still bewildered. 

grand old Titans, when passing the cairn of s A gay laugh burst flrom Jennie, as she replied, 
some buried hero. s “Oh! I see. Yon have fonnd my carpet-bag. 

At last, Jennie, who was looking out toward $ and think I am either going around under an 
where she had been told that Portland lay, ^ assumed name, or else that I’ve committed lar- 
gave an exclamation of delight; for the clouds s ceny. It’s all right, though, I assure you; mf 
lifted and displayed & scene such as no pen c&n $ name is Virginia Rogers.” 
describe. But it was as tantalizing as a dream; \ Tom still looked puzzled, though Harry, who 
for before one could take iu the chief features $ came up with Nora at that moment, seemed U 
of the landscape, the curtain drew swiftly to- \ understand the latter’s not very lucid explana- 
gether, and they were in the Bame gray mist as | tion, when she said, 

before. And so it was nearly all the day. Now $ “Why, it’s all as plain as day: Jennie fa 
and then glimpses of mountain peaks, Madison S mamma's daughter, and I’m papa’s; though wo 
or Adams thrusting up their heads close by, or ? are no relations at all.” 

Keasarge and Chicorua, over which battalions \ Tom shook his head as if he still did not 
of clouds were slowly marching and counter- S understand. 
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“Why, Tfe’re both step-children; don’t you 
sce? u 

And she laughed and showed two rows of 
teeth as even and white as the grains on an ear 
of young corn. 

Drayton had seldom performed harder work 
than writing a review or a poem, but Harry was 
a lawyer and was accustomed to sifting evi¬ 
dences, though he rarely had such a charming 
little witness as Nora Harvey. 

“A widow and a widower, each having a 
child when they married the other, of course,” 
said Harry, in a business kind of way. “But 
liow did you happen to allow yourself to be 
called Jane Harvey, Miss? It looks bad to go 
about with an assumed name.” 

“If people will take liberties with my name, 
I’m not responsible,” answered Miss Rogers. 
“Jennie is a common abreviation for Virginia, 
and I really did not know that you thought my 
name was Harvey—in fact, I never thought 
anything about it. I remember once or twice 
that you called me Miss Harvey; but people so 
often do it, and soon find out their mistake, that 
I had forgotten all about it, and lately it has 
been ‘Miss Jennie' altogether. But where is 
my carpet-bag, pray? I suppose we have made 
an exchange, Mr. Drayton, as I have one with 
shaving apparatus in.” 

Dinner was over and the descent soon began. 
Many were too fatigued to enjoy it; to those 
who were not so, the return was more wonder¬ 
ful than the asoent. The clouds lifted longer, 
and revealed the mountain peaks bathed in 
violet, rose color, gold. By a little after sun¬ 
set the party was seen emerging in long file, 
one by one, from the woods, looking like a line 
of pilgrims as they rode. 

Tom Drayton’s first call, on his return, was 
to carry** to Jennie her carpet-bag, and thus 
effect what Harry called “an exchange of 
prisoners.” The bag had been repacked as 
carefully as a man can repack, but an odd 
glove was missing. Jennie had forgotten all 
about it, so the petty larceny was not detected. 

The two gentlemen sat in their room, late 
in the evening, smoking the inevitable cigars: 
Harry rattling away, as was his custom; Tom 
pleading fatigue as an excuse for not talking, 
but really holding a glove in his band, and 
thinking of how odd it was that the ideal 
heroine of the slippers, and the real one of the 
“wash-basin,” were the same. Between two 
puffs, Harry suddenly called out, 

“I say, Tom, wasn’t it odd that you should 
find Victoria Regia oropping out from among 
the gray stones on the top of Mt. Washington?” 


“Very,” said Tom, blowing out the blue 
smoke in a delicate wreath around his head. 
He* hod just been thinking the same thing. 
“But it was a strange place for a water-lily.” 

“Oh! that makes it the more wonderful! 
You’ll be plaoed beside Linnaeus, or some of 
those old coves, some of these days, for your 
botanical discoveries.” 

And so the two retired—Harry to sleep 
soundly, notwithstanding his desperate flirta¬ 
tion with Nora, and Tom to lie awake and think 
of Virginia Rogers. 

Six weeks more were passed among the White 
Mountains and their vicinity. No place in the 
world affords better opportunities for love- 
making. There are stones to be helped over, 
where hand meets hand, and one is wonderingly 
uncertain whether it was not just the least bit 
pressed; there are paths of quiet beauty, only 
wide enough for two with close walking; there 
are falls whose silvery voices chime in most 
musically with one other voice; there arc dan¬ 
gerous precipices and mountain-roads, where 
one must be tenderly cared for; there are 
clouds hanging around Madison and Adams to 
be pointed out from the Glen; depths of ame¬ 
thyst and rose of a vividness seen nowhere else 
as at Gorham at sunset. 

Day by day Tom Drayton felt himself more 
deeply in love. Jennie’s wounded vanity had 
long since been mollified by his evident admira¬ 
tion. The circles of their sympathies touched 
in many places, their pride, their cultivated in¬ 
tellect, their poetic temperaments. He had long 
since discovered that her eyes had violet lights 
in them, and her cheeks were not always as 
cool in their flush as they had been on that 
evening at the Profile Lake. 

As for Harry, he had startled Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey out of their notions of propriety by 
asking for Nora’s hand, by the time they had 
reached North Conway; but he declared that 
“the disease was a violent one—a clear cose of 
contagion,” and her parents were obliged to 
give a half-promise in his favor, provided that, 
upon inquiry, his antecedents were satisfactory, 
when they saw how subdued the gay, saucy Nora 
had become. 

Tom Drayton was less impetuous—more fear¬ 
ful, perhaps, of losing what he so eagerly 
wished for. Day by day he watched his Vic¬ 
toria Regia—as he mentally called her—his 
“queen-lily and rose in one,” catching the 
glances of her eyes less seldom than he had 
done. The cool, stately manner was beginning 
to flush and soften with a warm light, delicate, 
indescribable. If she did not turn her head. 
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or look up, when he entered the room or spoke 
to another, the color flew over the round cheek, 
and the sweet mouth trembled into a tenderer 
curve. 

September was drawing to a close, and plea¬ 
sure seekers were retiring to their homes. The 
boat on the Long Island Sound had passed 
away out of the twilight into the darkness and 
the night. Nora and Harry were promenading 
up and down the deck, both more subdued than 
usual, and Mr. and Mrs. Harvey had changed 
the seats which they had occupied by Drayton 
and Jennie for those in a more sheltered posi¬ 
tion from the wind. So the two were left alone, 
watching the long track of golden light made 


by the moon on the water, seldom speaking, 
and at last falling into total silence. 

Tom, at length, bent forward toward his com¬ 
panion, and, looking in her face, said, 

** Jennie, I’ve something which belongs to 
you—a glove; but I vowed to myself neveT lo 
return it without you gave me your hand in¬ 
stead. Lo you want it?” 

Well, we suppose that Jennie must bare 
wanted her glove badly, if there was no otter 
way to get it; for Tom Drayton certainly bad 
her hand in a little while in his own, and took 
it, in a few months afterward, to keep “till 
death them should part.” 


CHANGE. 

BY HELEN AUGUSTA BBOWNE. 


Hours on hours will roll around, 

And days and weeks their records keep; 

And months to months be joined again, 

And years with years together sleep; 

And-forms of friends will fade away, 

And looks of love grow cold and chill, 

And wake no song within the heart, 

Or more one chord to passion’s will. 

And Summer days will come and go, 

And Winter storms their revels keep; 

And light and song will roll along, 

And grief in mournful measures weep; 

And change and death will write their names 
On everything on earth below— 

On pomp, and power, and pride—array— 

On earth and seas, and heart and brow. 


v And places now oar steps have known, 
v Will own no echo of them then; 

' And strangers fill the placo of old, 

^ Where kindred feet of yore liavc been. 

\ And when these forms are in the duet, 

s And all that weep us, all that wept 

' Hare folded up their hands to rest, 

s And, too, hare with their sleepers slept 

'< What matters all this toil and strife, 
s And all this ceaseless care 

;• That’s making np this changing life 

$ And writing impress there? 

\ What matters that this path was drear, 

! To gloom and sadnees giren, 

If we but safely roach a port. 

And gain at last a Ilearen t 


AN OLD MAN’S DREAM. 


BY J. D. F., AGED 77 . 


I iiad a droam, a pleasing dream, s 

It was of long ago; $ 

Mcthought I saw a rippling stream $ 

Through flowery meadows flow. s 

And by that stream an angel bright, $ 

Pure as the morning dew, \ 

Shed on my soul celestial light, ij 

In sweet effulgence too. % 


I oft had heard that voice of lore 
Within my cottage-door; 

But now the spirit dwells above, 

I hear that voice no more. 

It vanished from my dreamy sight 
Through the translucent air, 
Where golden suns are ever bright, 
Methought I saw it there. 


The form ethereal as the air, 

A messenger of loro, 

(That mov’d amid the lilies there,) 
Sent from the realms above. 

Methought I heard a mellow voice 
Sing sweetly in the brecse. 
While tiny birds seem’d to rejoice 
Amid the linden trees. 


^ A diadem npon her head, 

£ Bright as the lightning's gleam, 

\ I look’d again—the spirit fled, 

\ Behold It was a dream! 

\ And yet It was not all a dream, 

> Nor was it really So; 

s For it was liko some by-gone scene, 

' Bat that waa long ago. 
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BT MART B. OLARKI. 

“How many women, Fred?” ^ “I do.” 

“Only three, my mother, sister, and cousin.” $ “My dear boy, I could face all the women in 
“Oh! Fred, you really must let me off. I will | America, drawn up in battle array, to prevent 
go all over the world with you, if you insist; I ^ such a threat from being fulfilled. I am at your 
will ride, shoot, hunt, do'anything else; but you s service, and will lay in any amount of broad- 
must not ask mo to go home with you.” $ cloth and kid gloves you may think proper for 

“You promised, and I hold you to the en-$ the occasion.” 
gagement.” s “Bravo! We start for home then to-morrow.” 

“But you said the house was vacant, and we j “Yes, if you must go. It’s a shocking bore!” 
could go in a shooting dress from Sunday till \ and Harry fell back again upon the sofa, as if 
Sunday, if we liked, and now you threaten me \ the very idea made him weary. His broad, fall 
with a regiment of ladies; young ones too, who $ chest, long limbs, and large, but well-shaped 
will expect a fellow to brush his hair, don his s hands, gave him, as he lay there, tho appear- 
dress suit, and practice all his airs and graces j ance of great strength; while his closed eyelids, 
before he ventures into their presence.” j listless attitude, and the loose dress he wore, 

“Well?” said Fred, with a face full of fun, * gave a counter imprtssion of laziness. Both 
“it is time you began. You are, excuse me, a jj signs were true ones. An orphan, a bachelor, 
perfect bear. Why don’t you dress like other S rich and indolent, Harry Grey had for six years 
men?” * led an utterly careless life. His estate in Oak- 

“What ails my dress?” \ dale afforded good hunting, fishing, and shoot- 

“It does well enough for out here in theming grounds; and his house, well managed by 

country I admit; but-1 never go to town.” $ the old colored servant who was housekeeper 

“No; there’s another freak; you shut up a \ and cook in one, was always open to his old 
fund of social qualities, wit, good nature, gene- \ college friends, who thronged there through the 
rosity, and hospitality in this box, and never j; summer months for shooting and fishing, and 
come out.” i the winter ones for sleighing and hunting. A 

“Society is such a bore!” \ well filled stable, richly stocked room for guns, 

“You don’t seem to object to mine!” j: fishing-tackle, and other temptations for the 

“My dear fellow!” and in his earnestness ^ sportsman, made Oakdale a most desirable re- 
Harry Gray sat up on the sofa, upon which he >. sort; and the hearty welcome of the host, the 

had been reclining, “I beg you won’t-” < perfectly*“at home” liberty he extended to his 

“I don’t! Enough said.” \ guests, and the comforts old Rachel provided 

“But really, Fred, I did not mean men. Give < for the tables and bed-rooms did not detract 
me a lot of friends ready for bachelor’s hall, in- from its merits. 

dependent lives, and the exercises of out-door $ Fred Yaux was Harry’s school-fellow and 
life, and I am ready for their society; but s college chum. Having studied law, he was now 
women—as you say, Fred, I am a bear, not fit waiting for clionts, and, in the intervals of office 
for the blessed angels, and I don’t mind con- $ duty, Oakdale often resounded to his hearty 
fessing it; I had rather face a roaring lion \ laugh and firm, manly step, 
in his native forests than a petticoat in a $ With all his wealth and open hospitality 
parlor.” $ Harry Grey was no “fast man.” The old house 

“Nevertheless, you are- going with me. I s might resound with cheerful talk, laughter, and 
won’t come hero again to live months together $ music, but it witnesed no drunken revels, no 
on your hospitality if you never give me a $ gambling, no quarreling. Cards, if produced, 
chance to return it. So if you will let my \ were unaccompanied by betting; and the bil- 
mother’s unexpected return from the Falls in- \ liard-balls knocked together with no large sums 
terfere with our summer’s plans, this must be £ of money depending upon the pockets they fell 
my last visit to Oakdale.” s into. 

“You don’t mean that?” £ According to their plan, the friends left Oak- 
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dale the following morning, to drive some ten 
miles to Mr. Vaux’s country-seat, where the 
family were recruiting for the winter’s gayeties 
in the city. One groan Harry gave as he 
packed an evening dress, or rather pitched it 
into his trunk; but he bore his fate with a grave 
resignation, which made Fred’s lips and eyes 
quiver with merriment. 

The ride in the early morning was delicious, 
and the young men chatted gayly. 

<( There’s the house,” said Fred, pointing to a 
white house visible among the trees; 44 and, hey! 
there's the girls on the lawn.” 

“Can’t we drive round!” said Harry, ner¬ 
vously. 

“Round? Ho, we must pass the house to 
reach the stables. They see us!” 

The waving of two white handkerchiefs, as 
they approached, gave rise to the last excla¬ 
mation, and, tossing the reins to Harry, Fred 
sprang out. A tiny, pretty blonde claimed her 
brother’s kiss; but the tall, graceful girl who 
blushingly welcomed cousin Fred, had a grasp 
of the hand, a look fro#t the dark eye, and a 
few whispered words, that told of more love 
than even the warm embrace Fred gave his 
little sister. 

“Who is your friend?” said Miss Vaux, after 
the first greetings were over. 

“Harry, here!” 

44 Can’t come! Must hold the horses!” 

44 Nonsense, the horses will stand!” 

44 Afraid to trust them. I’ll drive round to the 
stable and join you afterward;” and he touched 
the horses with his whip and left the trio. 

44 Who is he, Fred?” 

“Harry Grey!” 

“You don’t mean it? I thought nothing could 
take him from his hermitage.” f 

44 He's hard enough to coax abroad; but here 
he is. He’s as bashful as a school-boy, but a 
fine, manly fellow under it all.” 

They sauntered toward the house, and waited 
on the porch for the tardy guest, but he did not 
appear. Half an hour passed in cheerful chat; 
and then, blaming himself for his want of cour¬ 
tesy, Fred started to the stable. Here he found 
Harry fast asleep on a pile of hay. Laughing 
heartily, he woke him. 

“Tired?” 

44 No, not particularly; but I was rather bored 
sitting out here waiting for you.” 

“Why didn't you join us? Bella, that’s my 
cousin, says you are the handsomest man she 
has seen for a long time. Look sharp, I won’t 
have you doing the irresistible in that quarter. 
You may flirt with Nettie, if you will.” i 


44 1 flirt! Gracious! Fred, you might as well 
expect that famous donkey in the fable to grace 
a drawing-room, as to expect ms, great clomry 
countryman as I am, to flirt! I—I guess, Fred, 
after dinner, if we can dine alone, I had better 
go back-” 

44 Scared by the sight of the enemy, the wretch 
meditates retreat without an encounter,” saida 
merry voice at the door, and tanking Fred saw 
his sister. With a large flat hat over her subbj 
curls, and her full white dress, she looked as 
pretty and saucy a picture as can well be im¬ 
agined. 

Harry was on his feet in an instant, and his 
graceful bow, though his face flushed, was not 
a thing to blush for by any means. 

Holding out a tiny white hand, which was 
quite lost in the one Harry extended to meet 
it, Nettie said, 

44 You are very welcome to our house. I need 
no introduction, for Harry Grey is the one theme 
of my brother’s conversation. Don't run away 
until after you have partaken of the luncheon 
to which I was sent to summon yon.” 

4 4 After such a welcome, I defy any mortal 
power to make me run away,” said Harry, 
offering his arm to the little beauty; “but this 
dress, Fred-” 

But Fred was gone. 

“Never mind the dress. We lunch early, for 
in the country one gets savagely hungry, and 
we do not dress for luncheon. I appear, as 
you see, in a wrapper,” and she gave her em¬ 
broidered skirt a slight shake, which showed a 
tiny slipper. 

“ Is that a wrapper? Savage that I am, I don’t 
know it from a ball-dress.” 

Fortified by his interview with Nettie, Harry 
went through the other introductions with the 
courtesy of a man, whose politeness doe# not 
proceed from a knowledge of set forms, hot is 
the result of a kind heart and a respectful de¬ 
ference for the other sex. After luncheon, the 
young men started for a stroll round the farm, 
and returned to find other additions to the 
family. One glance into the parlor revealed 
some six or eight ladies, and a corresponding 
number of gentlemen from the oity, and Harry 
beat a hasty retreat to his room. Fred’s an¬ 
nouncement that they were to stay a week, wo 
so alarming that it required all his eloquence 
to persuade Harry to remain in the house- 
During the week the family saw but little of 
the young men. Parties to ride, pic-nief, and 
parties to walk were formed; but Harry had 
letters to write, or a headache, or there wo 
some other excuse ready; but after the parties 
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left, he generally went off not to appear again s the morning's readings; and as Fred and Bella 
until dinner; the ladies decided that he was a ij always had something of interest to say to each 
handsome bear, and the gentlemen voted him < other, Harry found Nettie dependent upon him 
odd, only Fred was the confident of the weary l for escort. She was a tiny, witching girl, whose 
sigh that proclaimed pic-nios and parlor even- i slight figure and lovely face contrasted well 
ings “such a bore!” \ with his strong manliness, and he treated her 

One morning, supposing all the folks away, \ with a mixture of reverence and protection 
Harry sauntered into the parlor. He had ad- <; which no woman can resist. He felt for her 
vanced too far to retreat, when he discovered $ the courteous respect which her sex claimed 
that Mrs. Vaux was lying on the sofa with a $ from his chivalry; yet he watched her as if she 
shawl over her, and Nettie was seated near her <; were a frail child trusted to his care, 
occupied with a piece of knitting. £ “ A whole month to-day since I came here, 1 * 

“Come in!” said the elder lady, as she saw \ said Harry, as the family assembled in the 
Harry; “I have a pain in my side, not enough $ parlor, one evening; “to-morrow I must go 
to drive me to bed, only an excuse for laziness, i home.” 

Nettie here stays to play nurse.” \ There was a chorus of voices entreating a 

“I am sorry you are ill,” said Harry, his face ^ longer stay; only one voice, the one for which 
expressing real sympathy. “Can I be of any \ be listened, was silent. 

use?’* \ “I must go!” he said, sighing. “I expect 

“You may read to us,” said Nettie, with a { company, and the host must not be absent when 
smile, as if she expected to see him vanish. To ^ invited guests visit him. I must thank you for 
her surprise he assented immediately, and, se- $ a most delightful four weeks; and,” here ho 
lecting a volume of Tennyson from a pile on $ laughed, “also for humanizing me a little. I 
the table, began to read the “ Lotus Eaters.” ^ am afraid the first part of my stay must have 
The ladies listened in delighted surprise. To a > shocked you very much.” 
musical voice he added the charm of perfect \ “ We have got bravely over it,” said Nettie, 

familiarity with his subject, and carried them < with a little short, nervous laugh, 
with him to the dreamy delights of the poem. $ Somehow, in the twilight, Fred and Bella 
A good reader is not so common a person that $ vanished into a corner, Mrs. Vaux nodded, and 
he is easily parted with. After the gay guests s in one of the windows a tall, broad shouldered 
were gone, many a morning found Harry read- $ figure bent over a little, graceful one, as if some 
ing to the ladies as they sewed, or conversing i; very earnest subject engrossed them both. What 
with an easy grace, which showed him at homo s it was may be guessed from Fred’s good night 
in his subjects. In the long, lonely days, when $ parting, as he left his friend's room. 

Oakdale had no guest but its host, books were i; “Why, Harry, my consent was yours before 
companions, friends that the young man valued s you asked it; though how you can ever endure 
and cultivated. Master of several languages, > all the wedding fuss and consequent parties I 
his stock of literature was large and varied, and | cannot guess; and, Harry, I should think a 
he was truly, what so many aspire to be, a well" wife, a woman always in the boose, would be 
read man. ^ ‘such a bore!* ” 

Long walks, long rides, long drives varied > 










LINES, 

SUGGESTED BY SEEING A LITTLE CHILD STRIVING TO GATHER THE SUNSHINE FROM THE FLOOR. 
BT FRANOBS HENRIETTA 8HEFFIXLD. 


Tdtt fingers grasping vainly 
At the pretty fleeting sprite, 

Other hands hare failed as sadly, 
Mocked with gleams of dazzling light. 

All around us lies the sunshine, 

But we cannot pick It up; 

Nor yet grasp the rainbow bubbles 
As they sparkle In life's cup. 


> Weary pilgrim, Journeying slowly 

£ Through earth’s tantalizing shows, 

| There’s a glory ne’er eludeth 

^ Waiting in reserve fcr those 

| Who shall reach the land immortal! 

$ Fairer land than thought enn bo, 

s Where God’s albenflicient brightnese 

N Is to His poor children free. 
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THE MURDER OF THE GLEN ROSS. 


BT A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


CHAPTER I. \ 

The tragedy I am about to relate occurred <! 
many years ago when I practiced law in Vir- > 
ginia, before removing to Philadelphia, where * 
I have lived since I retired from the bar. All | 
the facts, therefore, came within my own per- v 
sonal knowledge. i; 

There is one case recorded on the criminal ^ 

iocket for C-county, which, although it has \ 

stood there for thirty years as one of the most j 
important ever brought before that court, has $ 
sunk into a mysterious oblivion. No lawyer \ 
cite3 it as precedent, though there were intricate j 
points of law involved in it. The judge before | 
whom it came, the advocates who plead in it— i 
old, gray-hended men now—if, by chance, it 5 
is named in their after-dinner gossipings, be- \ 
come suddenly gloomily silent. Even the old j 
plantation slaves, grown gray with their mas- jj 
ters, hint this forgotten story darkly to each J 
other round the cabin fires at night, so that the S 
curious young “picaninnies” shall not under- < 
stand. $ 

I am going to tell this story. Not its mere < 
legal course, as it stands on the docket, but the j 
soul of the matter; give you a hint of the ; 
shame, and love, and hate underneath; bare it: 
all. I have a reason for this. It has been 5 
smothered down too long. It is time wo should ; 
know how much shamo and guilt there was: ^ 
the innocent should no longer be condemned \ 
through ignorance. j 

I was senior counsel for the defendant in this 5 
case. For other reasons, which will appear j 
hereafter, I am better qualified to explain what- ; 
ever is untold in the technical record, than any J 
of the other agents who bore part in its dark j 
catastrophe. I alter the names, necessarily— ; 
except my own. j 

One still, sultry afternoon, late in August \ 
1830, I sat alone in my office, writing. I re- \ 
member I had been with the auditor all day, } 
settling some puzzling accounts, which I was > 
copying now, and was tired and thoroughly \ 
run down, ready for my cigar and whist at the } 
club. | 

Lawyers, in those times, were not men of the : 
stamp current now-a-day—keen, alert, solid in \ 
business habit. Cases lagged drowsily through > 
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the courts. Great action for great emergencies 
was the motto of the craft; meantime slip-shod 
walking and easy-chairs. The warm August 
civil courts were no spurs to such sauntering 
ambition. 

I was tired, as I said. When, therefore, just 
as I was closing, I heard the customary signal 
of the office boy to announce a client, 1 stopped, 
impatiently glancing at my watch. 

“Past business hours, Pine,” I said to th« 
black face at the door. 

“Yes, marster, tell *um. M 

But hardly had he disappeared, when one of 
the students from the ante-room entered. 

“If you could, Mr. Page; it’s a lady.” 

“Who, Flint?” 

“A stranger, sir. From the West, I suppose; 
for she wears a flounced dress in a carriage.” 

Some confused idea of Flint’s taste in flounces 
serving him but slightly in the legal profession 
crossed my mind as I rose to receive the lady, 
whom he ushered in with a profound bow. 

She seated herself at the other side of ths 
table, and, with only the preface of a quiet 
glance at my face, and the spectacles I held in 
my hand (as if, somehow, she had expeeted a 
younger man), went straight to her business. 

“Mr. Page, I believe?** 

I assented. 

She unfolded a paper which she held, an4 
handed it to me. 

“Would such a certificate as that,” she said, 
“if filled with the proper names, be a legal 
document? Would it be worth anything in a 
court of justice?” 

I looked at it. It was a copy of a marriage- 
certificate, in a delicate hand, informally drawn 
up, and dated, some fifteen years back, in a 
village in Georgia. The names of tho parties 
were omitted. 

“The paper is not couched in the usual form, 
madam,” I replied. “ However, with the proper 
names and signatures it would be all that is re¬ 
quisite. Perfectly valid.” 

She received the paper which I banded her, 
and tendered me the fee, which, of course, I 
declined. 

“You will take it, Mr. Page, and oblige 
she said, gravely. “I have a favor to ask of 
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you. I shall not have the courage to do so un-s “Ah! surely. I forgot. Bien, la void enfin.” 
lass we close our business in the usual form.* 1 \ She drew out a small morocco box, papered and 
I bowed, and expressed my readiness to serre \ sealed, and laid it on the table; then, turning 
her in the set terms. \ to me, with the same grave, monotonous manner, 

“In October you attend the district oourt in { curiously at variance with her abrupt sentences, 

C-county ?” \ continued, “I am a friend—do you understand? 

“In November—yes.” j—of Dr. Berkley, or— ta fills. An old friend, 

“ It is the same. I have understood that you \ ah! for many years. When she marries, all 
usually are a guest of Dr. Berkley, while there; i who love her send tokens —vous comprenezt It 
a friend of his?” \ is the custom in Virginia; with us also. I, too, 

“A relative, madam.” > would be remembered—would offer my tribute 

8he glanced at me keenly, and hesitated. ^ to the bride. My little keepsake—you call it? 
“A relative? It does not matter. Dr. Berk- * Mon cadeau , outf Will you present it for me? 
ley's daughter is to be married while you are $ It is here.” 

there.” S I took the box. “With pleasure, madam. 

I assented again. I did not like cross- <: But if you are a friend of the lady’s, would 
examinations, especially when I did not know $ not your gift be doubly welcome if offered by 
the object. Perhaps she saw this; for, throw- jj yourself? Why not be present at the wedding? 
ing off her formal manner, she said, in a frank, Dr. Berkley-” 

careless way, if There was a curious change on her face. 

“You think me inquisitive? Jfon Dim! I ^ “ Mait non” in the same slow, hard way, affect- 
have reasons.” The accent suddenly became $ ing a Parisian shrug. “I have been there, in 
brusque, French. £ that country. My health is not strong; the 

I looked at her attentively now, for the first \ hills do not like me; Vair me tut, a vous par - 
time I had leisure; for she was busied in open- {ler ingcnument . When the wedding is, I shall 
ing a small package she held. She was a ij be-” 

middle-aged woman, with traces of great beauty * She stopped suddenly and rose, gathering her 
not well preserved, evidently wasted—how, I > mantle around her, a complacent smile at some 
could not decide. A lady? I hesitated. No. $ unspoken thought on her face. 

Yet the pale, worn-out face, the rich dress, the \ I rose also, glad she was going. Doubtless 
alow, monotonous movements were stamped with l she spoke truth; but the suddenly affected 
an excessive quiet, even gravity. But the gravity \ foreign expression puzzled me. She was not 
eeemed rather an iron mask than a natural effect s French. 


of inward life. The woman repelled me in-£ “ Certainly, I will offer your gift, madam,” I 

•tinctively, as something coarse, as a trencher- > said. 

ous sham. Why, I could not tell. The ill- \ “You are kind. Let it be a surprise, I beg. 
timed flounces hurt Flint's sense of the eternal $ It may be that I shall be there; otherwise I 
proprieties. It maybe some such trifle touohed \ shall be remembered, grace a vos soins” She 
me unpleasantly in this sad, delicate woman. \ bowed, and was turning away with the same 
The hard bass voice, perhaps, unnaturally \ cunning smile. 

softened; or the stealthy, light eyes that did $ “Pardon me; but you send no message—no 
not meet mine. $ name?” 

She found some difficulty in opening the $ She stopped. Oh! e'est egal. The box will 
package. j tell all. Let it be a surprise. If I were to tell 

“Yes, I have a reason to ask,” she continued, < it you, U vous s'echapperait sans doute. Quon 
in a disconnected way, dropping, now and then, \ doit peu compter sur les hommes /” There was an 
into a French idiom—purposely, I thought. The $ undeniable sneer on the thin, red lips as she 
intonation of her voice—that infallible test— s said this, raising her light, confusing eyes 
was purely American. However, many of the $ boldly to my face. 

inhabitants of Louisiana parishes had just such $ I was silent: startled at the words, the tone 
an accent. “I will ask a favor of you,” she ^ that gave them sting, and the change which the 
said, pulling open the strings with her ungloved < eyes made in the woman’s face. With all its 
hand. The fingers were white, loaded with glit- $ pale, hackneyed beauty, it might have been that 
taring rings—but skinny, wrinkled, as if the ^ of a thief or a Messalina. 
pure, rich blood had been, as I said, wasted. $ It was but an instant's flash, however. The 
“ Miss Berkley marries—whom?” i; lids fell sorrowfully again, and the face hardened 

“A Mr. Hope, Hector of C-parish.” 5 into the cold gravity. 
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“ Adietiy monsieur. La portc? De grace -” <; 

I opened it, ushered her out into the ante- ^ 
room, where Flint and Pine escorted her to her 
carriage, and, coming back, examined the box l 
with a little curiosity. There was, however, no ^ 
address on the paper in which it was wrapped; \ 
so, locking itr up, I dismissed the matter from £ 
my mind, wondering where “Tom” (for Dr. \ 
Berkley, with all his white hair, was only Tom \ 
for me) had formed the friendship of this > 
woman, with a slight shiver at the thought of \ 
such friendship. !> 


CHAPTER II. 
Late in October, I left for C- 


Late in October, I left for C - county. ^ 

Court, I knew, would sit but for three days: ^ 
then I was free. November was my open month ^ 
in the fall, my vacation, into which I crowded ^ 
all the reward for the hot work of the summer \ 
terms. This fall I had arranged to spend it all jj 
at Berkley place on account of Sarah’s wedding. ^ 
And she, good little soul! had deferred her wed- \ 
ding, I found out afterward, until November, s 
that I might be present. God bless her I It ^ 
was not the first unselfish kindness the child had s 
showed to her gray-headed old cousin. When I $ 
arrived at Berkley village, (the plantation was $ 
distant some twelve miles,) I sent out my bag- \ 
gage, with a message that I would prefer to \ 
remain at the inn until court had adjourned; | 
would go out on Saturday morning. s 

Friday evening court did adjourn. It was a $ 
; gray, gusty day; the village lay on a bleak hill ^ 
top: heavy snow-clouds were swooping low in ^ 
the valley round it. A most cold, uncomfort- jj 
able day. As I gathered up my papers to leave £ 
the court-room, and glanced out at the dull, s 
inhospitable streets, I wished I had not post- ij 
poned my departure until morning. I knew no jj 
one in the village, and few of the planters had J 
attended court: the evening was long and dis- £ 
.mal to look forward to. Pine, who had lounged \ 
all day through the dirty little tavern, the > 
grocery, the blacksmith’s shop, shared in my ij 
forebodings, it appeared; coming up with a^ 
most woe-begone aspect for my Batchcl, he £ 
said, “Court done gone, Mars’ John? When 
we gwan out a’ dis town? Tink it muss be de s 
lass place in Virginny. Nuffin heah but pore $ 
white folks.” $ 

Sending Pine grumbling before me, I made s 
my way through the crowded court-room out jj 
into the street. The boy had shrewdly hit the ^ 
truth. The people of the village were of tho s 
lowest class, low in thought, habit, culture: a \ 
whisky drinking, cock-fighting crew, living for $ 
the most part on the charity of the landholders s 


of the neighborhood. Pine went through them 
into the low door of the inn, with the superci¬ 
lious contempt which the pampered honse ser¬ 
vants never fail to feel for the poorer whites. 

I followed him into the passage way. It may 
have been the contrast with the bloated, dirty 
faces around me, that caused me to be struek 
with the peculiar air of a man standing in 
the back part of the bar-room, drawn back as 
if to avoid notice. A tall, dark man, past the 
prime of life. In any situation, the face and 
commanding figure would have demanded a 
second look; here they stood boldly out from 
the swarming crowd of half-drunken loafers, so 
curiously solitary, that I involuntarily hesitated 
as I passed. The face was strongly marked, 
sallow, the features cut clear and fine; accord¬ 
ing to a young lady’s standard a picturesque, 
poetic face: the face from which a child or a 
dog would shrink away with loathing. I, with 
my lawyer’s eye, thought I never had seen one 
stamped with deeper latent power of evil. The 
whole air of the man showed him to be a stran¬ 
ger : he had none of the careless ease of gesture 
of the Virginia “colonels” and “generals;” the 
heavy folds even of the black cloak, richly trim¬ 
med with sable, were totally different from the 
slouching Boston wrappers then in Togue among 
the planters. 

When I came in, the man was looking intently 

at a C-county guide, turning over the leaves 

hastily, his whip in his hand and spurs on, as 
if eager to be off. Dick Poole, one of the small 
farmers of the neighborhood, stood near, wait¬ 
ing, cracking his boot with his cane impatiently. 
In a moment the stranger handed the book back 
to the landlord, and the two men left the room, 
and, mounting their horses, set off. 

The men idling in the bar-room lounged out 
to see them start. “De Lohid be good!” ejicu- 
lated Pine. “See dat fur, Mars’ John? Touch 
abuv Berkley village, dat!” And he too went 
out for another look. Little thinking what ter¬ 
rible import even Pine’s curiosity would hold 
hereafter, I turned to the fire. 

“A curious head that, eh, Mr. Page?” said 
the landlord, coming up confidentially. 

“Yes. Who is it?” 

“Not in court? No? Thought certain *twu 
a ’torney from up the country. Can’t say then. 
Man came hyur toh me this moHiin*, said h# 
wanted toh board in the country a spell/ Wsk 
Poole was hyur an’ offered toh take him. So 
they’re gone. Thought he shunned notice, lika 
However, allers a drunken set in this room dia- 
greeable to a gentleman. Won't yuA her a drink 
o’ suthin warm, now, Mr. Page?” 
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How far mine host’s entreaties would have j mond graces to uncle Jo; while the fat, old 
prevailed this deponent cannot affirm, for Pine J grays drew the unwieldy coach out of the vil- 
suddenly broke up the colloquy, by coming in \ lage to the open country beyond. Such a noisy 
with a gray-headed coachman, and bursting out \ carriage load! There was so much to tell: how 
triumphantly, “Yur’s uncle Jo, Mars’ John, an’ \ papa had the gout, or would have been in just 
the kerridge, an* Mist* Sarah, and Marst’ Harry j at once; how Ned was coming next week from 
an’all, for me an* you!” ! Charlottesville; how there was nobody come 

“Uncle Jo,” Dr. Berkley’s coachman, who s yet^but week after next the house would be full, 
twenty years before was a boy fishing with $ and so would aunt Nelly’s, and a dozen aunts 

Tom and me, came up with outstretched hand. | beside, “Because you know, cousin John-” 

“Mist’ Sarah’s kum for you, Mars’ John;” and s whispered Charley, with a significant glance at 
when I reached the door, half a dozen little J his blushing sister. How the four children and 
Berkleys were swarming out of the great old- \ Sarah all laughed and talked at once, and then 
fashioned family coach, and tumbling over the s declared cousin John made the most noise of 
pavement to see cousin John, while a rosy* 5 any! Which might have been a fact, 
brown-eyed little face, in a cherry-colored hood, ^ Berkley Place (we did not reach it until long 
was put eagerly out of the door. “ There he is. \ after dark) would have cheered the heart of 
Oh! oome on, cousin John!” s the crustiest hermit, much less that of an old 

You may be sure cousin John went on. Of ij lawyer let loose for his yearly vacation. As 
all the little girls in Virginia, Sarah Berkley \ we lumbered through the autumn stained forest, 
was the honestest, and prettiest, and best. A $ the blinding snow drifting through the darken- 
chubby, bright-eyed, crimson-lipped little thing, $ ing twilight, we caught glimpses now and then 
with a heart just as full of warm, earnest love s of the long rows of red windows, miles away, 
as it could be. Not a fool either. A pure- \ for the house lay in the midst of the plantation, 
minded, honorable girl, with a cbivalric scorn $ No doubt Berkley Place would have wrung the 
for everything mean or make-believe. (Women $ heart of a landscape gardener, for there were 
are your true chevaliers after all). With a s neither ravishing views, nor “picturesque pos- 
quick temper, (she got that from her father,) > sibilities;” the trees grew, the creeks ran as 
you could see that in the sudden tear in the \ nature pleased. But the forests were centuries 
eye, now and then, and a quick, tender care j old; the creeks were dimpled with the rarest of 
for the feelings of others. Sarah was the eldest \ trout, where all the world, black or white, was 
of a host of children: their mother died years j free to come and go, hunt or fish as it pleased, 
before. Well, she took care of them, of every- < I suppose a canny New England farmer, fresh 
body; house, servants, dogs—took care of all J from his ruch-ploughed farm of ten acres, would 
in the gentlest, tenderest way. People coming { have shuddered to look at the great fallow fields, 
into the house put themselves into the care of ^ the broken fences, the dilapidated barns, tho 
this rosy, singing little girl “with a will,” and $ wild profusion, the riot, waste, thriftlessness, 
felt themselves cosy and cheerful immediately. $ He would have reason. Over this plantation, 
As for Dr. Berkley, one of the stiffest, hottest- ^ almost equal in extent to a German principality, 
headed men in the valley of the Blue Ridge, she s prodigality, careless idleness, unbounded hos- 
wound him round her finger like a thread—so i; pitality, reigned as in an old Irish kingdom, 
the people said, laughing as they said it. j The house, wide, rambling, stood in the center 

It is no wonder that I left the dismal, dirty \ as warm and full of genial comfort as the heart 
tavern and hurried to the carriage, leaving Pine \ of its owner. As we passed near the negro 
to follow with my hat and papers. s quarters that lined the road like straggling vil- 

“ I’m glad you’ve come. Jump right in, cousin | lages, I caught glimpses of hundreds of dark 
John. Papa was determined you should come * faces turning to answer the cheery smile that 
out to-night and so was I. Oh! Charley, dear, ^ shone on them from out of the carriage win- 
come sit on my lap. Four is a little too many $ dow. She was nothing but a child to most of 
for cousin John. Look, Harry, there’s Pine! \ them this little “Mist* Sarah:” her father was 
I was afraid your master would bring some one \ still only “young Marster Tom” despite his 
else, Pine.” ^ gray hairs. Not a felr of the patriarchs on the 

“Couldn’t do it, Mist* Sarah. Couldn’t take $ place would still take him to task for his hasty 
care o* Awself nohow, nor no other pusson.” ^ ways, reminding him of “what his father was 
With which doubtful sentence, Pine shut the ^ afore him.” Had not they as good a right to 
carriage door with a lofty bow, and, mounting $ the place as he? Their grandfathers had served 
the box, proceeded to display the latest Rich- $ his grandfather, and so they thought it must go 
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on ad infinitum. For the Berkleys had pride in 5 I looked through the open doors, into the 
saying that no servant had ever been sold from \ drawing-room, at the new-comer, who wee 
their plantations. $ bending, for the instant, over the back of 

The great hall at Berkley Place glowed with \ Sarah’s chair, with some laughing words that 
red warmth, as we drove up to the door. The \ sent the pink blood tingling to her cheeks, 
very grays broke into a trot to express the \ There was a great disparity in their ages. Mr. 
general satisfaction. There were a dozen of $ Hope was a grave, stately man of middle-age, 
black hands ready to open the carriage door, * whose hair was already touched with gray. I 
a dozen picaninnies instantly under the wheels, ^ spoke of this. 

the horses’feet. The house steps were crowded \ “Yes, I know,” said her lather, quickly, 
with aunts and cousins, notwithstanding Sarah’s < “There is a difference. I am glad of it. John, 
assertion that there was “nobody oome.” In 1 1 think the child needs Geoffrey Hope. Some- 
the midst of the light and confusion was old l thing strong, and quiet, and noble to lean on. 
Tom Berkley himself, who had been wheeled | Somebody she can look up to. Fm hot and 
into the hall in his e&sy-chair to give me wel- j quick, you know, and we live in such a hcltcr- 
come. And beyond all, and by no means to be l skelter way, as the boys call it. It may be that 
despised after the cold, long ride, came a savory \ he’ll make Sally a happier woman than her old 
whiff of hot coffee, and turkey, and oysters, with \ father could ever have done.” His rough voice 
the crowning rich steam of golden “Johnny- > shook a little. 

cake,” perfection of edibles in this mortal life. $ “ Mr. Hope has charge of this parish ?” I said. 

So I was installed chief guest for the present ^ after a pause, 
at Berkley Place. $ “Yes. Do you know, John,” with sudden 

I wish I could stop here, and plunge into the $ animation, “that I think our Sarah has made 
warm, spicy memory of the life there, in that \ him a better preacher?” 
most heartsome of all country homesteads. But \ “I don’t doubt it,” I laughed. 

I must be brief with my story. ^ “You know what the Hopes are? Fierce^ 

Dinner was over. Dr. Berkley had been s passionate, terribly strong for good or evil 
wheeled back into the drawing-room, where a {Geoffrey is not this. Since he oame home—I 
great fire threw a ruddy light over the beaming 5 don’t know what he was when a boy—but since 
faces gathered round it. “Push me into the $ he came back, after his ten years* absence, be 
library,” he said to the footman. “Come on, $ has been a grave, sad man, tenderhearted as 
John, where we can have some peace and talk $ a woman. Quiet, glfomy. Look at him now. 
things over.” I knew what that meant, Sarah’s : See the difference, how proud and light bis step 
wedding. I had noticed how his voice softened | is! It does one’s heart good to hear a laugh 
as he spoko to her in all the laughing, and how ^ like that.” 

wistfully she looked at him when he did not see. <: “ And you think Sarah has done it all?" 

“I tell you, old boy,” he broke out, when we jj “Yes. A man may be too earnest, too grave 
were alone, “it’s not an easy thing to give up \ in bis good work, lie needed fresh life to bring 
my little girl. The boys are well enough in ^ back his youth.” 

their way. But there’s nobody like Sally.” He * One after another sauntered into the Kbruiy. 
stopped, looking in the fire, and I said nothing. \ Dr. Berkley began his nightly game of chess, 
“To be sure,” he resumed, after awhile, “Geof- \ and I had leisure to look at the inmates of the 


frey Hope is just the man I would have chosen, j 
to make the child happy, if I had hunted the \ 
world over. Besides that, it seems natural some- $ 
how. There is nobody the Berkleys could marry \ 
with hardly, in the valley, but the Hopes.” He j 
spoke in all earnestness. \ 

I did not smile. “There is Geoffrey now,” 1j 
said, as a firm step struck fhe hall without. j 
“Never mind. Don’t go out. You’ll see him i 
after awhile. He has been as impatient as we j 
were for you to come. How long is it since > 
you saw Mm?” \ 

“Ten years. Before he left home; he was \ 
nothing but a boy then.” j 

“He is altered new. Look.” * 


drawing-room. Mr. Hope was near Sarah, with 
the ubiquitous Harry and Charley on his knee, 
deep in a fairy story if I could guess from their 
wonder-stricken faces. There was nothing in 
his face to call for the words grave or gloomy. 
It was frank, manly, kind; with an honest smile 
ready trembling on the mouth. Sunburned and 
wrinkled, but that was owing to his yean of 
travel and exposure. How fast he had grow 
old! I remembered him well, an impetooas, 
high-tempered boy, when be was left an orphts, 
master of himself and his estate, and had started 
out, like the prinee in the fairy tale he was tell¬ 
ing, to seek his fortune. If he had retorned s 
sad, earnest man, as Dr. Berkley said, there waa 
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no trace of it on his face now. A strong, kindly 
face, as I said before. Tender-hearted? I was 
sure of it. Just such a face as a beggar or a 
child would ohoose to turn to in a thousand. 

14 Why, cousin John!” He saw me suddenly, 
and sprang up with a hearty grasp of the hand. 
44 Sarah told me some good news would turn up, 
this evening, but I never thought she meant 
you! What have your keen eyes been studying 
in there ?” 

“Only a face.” 

44 1 know I” laughed Sarah. 44 Geoffrey’s own. 
What do you find in it?’ 1 

I smoothed her hair. 44 A good husband, 
Sallie dear.” 

Mr. Hope did not join in our laugh. A doubt¬ 
ful pain shot over his face, but was gone in an 
instant. 

44 You do not know,” he said, quietly. 44 I 
will try.” His voice sobered us. He was in 
deadly earnest now. 

44 Come back and finish,” demanded the boys, 
pulling at his coat-sleeves. He went back, and 
Sarah and I sat down to listen. Very soon the 
old smile began to flash over his face, as he em¬ 
bellished his story for his new auditors, but not 
muoh to the satisfaction of the old ones. 

“Why, Mr. Hopei” broke out Harry, 44 all 
your princesses have brown eyes and rosy 
cheeks just like other women 1” 

44 And wear nothing but pink dresses like 
sister Sarah,” grumbled Charley. 

“Oh, Charley, Charley! come to bed.” And 
the princess, with rosier cheeks than ever, car¬ 
ried them off captive. 

That night, as Fine was distributing the con¬ 
tents of my trunks in wardrobe and bureau, the 
morocoo box, with which I had been entrusted, 
fell on the floor. I had forgotten to mention my 
disagreeable visitor to Dr. Berkley, but picking 
up the box now determined to present the gift 
with the first of the bridal tokens. I wanted 
to know what appropriate offering this woman, 
who was so oddly repulsive to me, would send. 
Yellow, mocking topaz. I did not doubt if there 
were truth in emblems. 


CHAPTER III. 

Wa were alone for the next week. I never 
had known Berkley Place so quiet. The reason 
was apparent. Virginia weddings are solemn 
epochs to housekeepers. The festivities last for 
weeks; the bridal party visiting in turn every 
uncle or oousin who oan present a claim, gather¬ 
ing as they go, until whole counties, if the clan 
be large, are in one ruddy glow of genial hos* i 


pitality and jollity. Etiquette demands a cer¬ 
tain quiet before the turmoil begins. So it 
happened, that, although mighty preparations 
were convulsing the lower regions, where uncle 
Jo’s wife held undisputed sway, the fhmily rou¬ 
tine was singularly undisturbed and tranquil. 

Mr. Hope rode over in the mornings, and 
usually was surprised there by the night. 

As time wore on, I noticed the changing smile 
disappear from Sarah’s faee and give place to a 
thoughtful gravity. The tears lay near the sur¬ 
face, those days, very ready to start out, at a 
word; she lost her free, light step, grew shy 
and timid. As for Mr. Hope it was far different. 
“Look at Geoffrey Hope,” said Dr. Berkley to 
me. 44 Upon my soul, he grows stronger, and 
brighter, and fresher every day. Hear him 
with those hoys. He is aotually lighter-hearted 
than they. His very laugh, somehow, Bays, 
4 Thank God.’” 

One Saturday evening, Mr. Hope asked me to 
ride with him. 44 1 want you,” he said, as we 
reached the park, 44 to come over to the par¬ 
sonage, and judge of my talent for architecture 
and house tarnishing.” 

44 You have rebuilt the house then?” 

44 No,” hie eye saddened, “I could not. It 
was Will’s house, you know: my brother. He 
died there. I eould not take down one of the 
old stones. Sarah did not wish it; she under¬ 
stood.” He was silent for a moment. 44 But I 
have built an addition, I think it is the very 
picture of a home.” 

I laughed. 44 Men who live single lives long, 
appreciate the ideal of such a blessing at least. 
I speak from experience. So can you.” 

His voice was almost bitter as he replied, 
slowly stroking his horse's mane, 44 1 need a 
home. Yes. I have had none for many years, 
have suffered more chanoe and change than falls 
to the lot of many men. I can hardly realize 
now that my sbourity is real.” 

44 You have found work, comfort in your 
charge?” I said. 44 You had a home in the 
affections of your people.” 

44 1 do not know,” be said, doubttally. 44 The 
ministers of Christ need a mortal physician 
themselves, before they can cure others. They 
ought to go out among the people from a healthy, 
cheerful atmosphere of true love, not from the 
morbid remorse and doubts of their own hearts.” 

We were trenching on some deep and oankered 
feeling I saw by his face. I turned from it with 
a shallow jest. 44 1, at least, have not found that 
to be alone in life was to be miserable. ” 

44 Nor I,” he said, almost fiercely. 44 God sends 
worse curses sometimes than solitude.” I looked 
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at him questioningly; but, as if startled at his * oppresses me like a nightmare. Look. Here, 
own words, he struck spurs in his horse and we \ you could fancy dead men’s faces peering out 
rode on in silence. \ from under this pool.” He struck the deep 

It was a cool day in early November. The i stream with his riding-whip. The black curd- 
snow lay light and rose-tinted on the brown J ling water shuddered and lay stHl again. Our 
mould, or clinging in flakes to the dropping $ horses trod heavily through the thick under¬ 
leaves. An hour's brisk riding brought us to j wood as we turned to come out into the free air 
the borders of the Hope plantation. The cloud i again. 

was gone from my companion’s face; he had \ ‘fit grows deeper, darker, more ghastly 
banished whatever transient thought had caused \ farther in,” he said. “I have a strange horror 
it, and was genial and careless again. I was of the place. Unaccountable, but I cannot shake 
touched to notice the greetings of the people on | it off.” 
the road to their pastor as we met them, how \ “Who lives there?” 

bright and cordial they were on his side and \ “Only a harmless old negro. Lucky Jenkyfl, 

theirs. We turned at last from the main road \ about a mile down, and such free negroes as 

and struck into a by-path leading directly to J she may shelter, or runaways.” 

the parsonage. It ran along the base of a rocky j We rode out. Poor Geoffrey! No wonder that 
hill for about a mile, and then divided, one part $ the damp, unnatural Glen warned him back as 
branching off into the valley of the Hope plan- ij with a leprous cry of unclean! Unclean! the 
tations, the narrower track winding through a | shadow of the valley of death was on him. 
ravine of the mountains. Ross Glen they called \ The evening air blew freshly in our faces as, 
the ravine, a wild, solitary haunt of a few half- j emerging from the ravine, we galloped Into the 
savage free negroes. ^ broad bridle path. Turning a sudden bead in 

Just at the opening of the Glen, where the \ the road, the parsonage lay before us, in the 
paths divided, one of the villagers was waiting \ midst of its vineyards, and flower-gardens, and 
our approach, a bloated, half-clad wretch known S thick forests. I drew my bridle, while my com¬ 
as Jim Blake, generally an inmate of the county \ panion looked down on the little landscape with 
jail. He touched his cap respectfully enough ^ a beaming eye. Every house and its surround- 
as we came up. ^ ings express some distinct thought; the idea, 

“Mr. Hope,” he said, “you are wanted to- \ the soul of this was easily read. Here was the 
night at Lucky Jenkyll’s, down the Glen.” ^ dream of this man’s life made real: the pure, 
“Is Lucky ill again, Blake?” ^ strong love in his soul had worked itself into 

“No. You are wanted, I was bid toh say, at $ visible shape. God had given him, late in life, 
ten o’clock, by a woman in need of help. In \ a great gift; here was the temple he had built 

sore need.” He recited it like a half-learned $ to keep it in. Late in life, after be had borne 

lesson. $ heavy burdens, grown old with pain. He was 

“I will go. Some of the negroes, doubtless. \ grateftil. There was not a trifling mark of his 
Were you ever in Ross Glen?” he asked, stop -1 joyous toil that did not show it. The pore, 
ping abruptly. < fairly fashioned dwelling; the sunny sweeps of 

“No? Come down then a step or two. You $ meadow; the very fountain springing out of the 
can have an idea of what it is deeper in.” ij heart of the green hill, said, “God has been 

We turned our horses into the steep, slimy S good to me, and I thank Him.” An assured 

path and advanced a few yards. The Glen \ quiet sense of coming happiness seemed to 
was a deep, winding chasm between two of the $ breathe in the very air of the place, as in the 
highest peaks of the Blue Ridge, dark at mid -1 face of its master. 

day, overgrown to the very steepest summit > We dismounted, and spent an honr going over 
with gloomy pineB and gray spectral mosses. j the house, the gardens, and orchards. Sarah‘s 
The Ross, a mountain stream, that gave the * name was never mentioned. Yet I saw bow 
Glen its name, crept through it for miles slug- s every minutest arrangement was ordered with 
gish and black, through tangled weeds and 5 reference to her pleasure or comfort. 
lichenB grown in the dampness and darkness \ When the evening was closing in, we went 
into monstrous forms. The slimy leaves of the $ out to order our horses. The sun was setting, 
trees brushed in our faces as we rode along; | and the red glow fell cheerily over Mr. Hope*! 
the air was filled with the poisonous effluvia of ^ face, as he stood with a heart-warm smile in 
nightshade and purple fungi. * his eyes, glancing now and then back at tbe 

“There is something horrible in this place,” | home “made ready for the bride.” I stoeped 
said my companion, under his breath, “it * involuntarily from my horse and grasped bis 
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hand. Hie face flashed with a quick, child-like $ It was late when we reached Berkley Place. 


pleasure, but he did not speak: his look showed 
that be understood all that I would say. We 
rode on briskly, for the night was coming on, 
and we had a long stretch of road before us; 
too briskly to admit of conversation. Mr. Hope, 
knowing the way better, took the advance, I 
followed slowly; my horse stumbled over the 
•tony path. There was a little incident occur¬ 
red during the ride which I scarcely noticed at 
the time, but which afterward, when the terrible 
drama of the night was unfolded, assumed a 
momentous significance. Mr. Hope, as I said, 
had ridden on before some two hundred yards; 
in the gathering twilight I could scarcely dis¬ 
tinguish the figure of his horse. We were pass¬ 
ing a close thicket of trees, which stood near 
the entrance of Glen Ross, or, to be exact, I 
was passing it, for Geoffrey was out of hearing. 
There was an old cabin just in the interior of 
the thicket by the side of the road; as I came 
up I heard voices in it, speaking in a smothered, 
passionate tone. One rose above the other, 
hard, monotonous, in abrupt French sentences. 
I drew my bridle unconsciously, startled. Where 
had I heard this voice before? The woman? 
Dr. Berkley’s mysterious friend? Impossible. 
I touched my horse with the spur, ashamed of 
my absurd suspicion. As I passed the cabin, 
the voice rose. “Too late! You cannot hinder 
me,” the tone was sharp with passion. “I will 
see him. I have not come so far to be balked 
here. By you, Gustav.” The woman—if it were 
a woman—spoke in broken French. That of the 
man was pure, the voice quiet and low. “As 
you will, Gertrude. You know the end, I will 
not fail to do what I have said. It may be 
better after all. You tire me.” Something in 
the low voice unspeakably cold, cruel, struck 
me. I did not wonder to hear it followed by 
a helpless, wailing cry, “I tire you! Gustav! 
Gustav!” I rode on. Some Frenchman quar¬ 
reling with his wife, doubtless, I thought. And 
yet the voice was strangely familiar. Hurrying 
on, I joined Mr. Hope. 

“You have French settlers among the vil¬ 
lagers?” 

“No; one or two Alsatians. Among the 
roughest of the people.” 

I said no more, but was hardly satisfied. The 
voices I heard did not speak the guttural Alsa¬ 
tian patois: the cabin too was vacant; the 
speakers hftd met in it by chance it appeared. 
Then the voice so curiously recalled the woman 
who had visited my office. But with an impa¬ 
tient pish at my own. idle conjectures, I dis¬ 
missed the matter from my mind. 


I A cold, starlit night: the snow, as I said, lying 

1 1 light on the ground. Dr. Berkley had retired 
\ to his chamber and his gout, we knew by the 
' lights in his window. 

“Supper’s waitin’,” said Pine, as he helped 
me alight. “Mist’ Sarah has it kep’ for you 
and Mars’ Geoffrey in the library.” 

Accordingly we found the little girl with an 
^ impromptu supper set out on one of the library 
i tables. She sent out the housekeeper and in- 
j sisted on pouring out our coffee herself, on 
^ making the tea, on conducting herself in such 
s an earnest, anxious way to play waiter, that, 
S hungry as we were, Geoffrey and I almost for- 
| got to eat in our amusement. Do you think 
$ me prosy and maudlin, because I want to stop 
l and linger a moment, talking of that last even- 
\ ing, and this child-woman with her winning, 
\ womanly ways? 

s My story, as you may see, is but an outline; 
?brief to brusqueness; scarcely more than you 
^ could gather from the record of the criminal 
\ docket. Underneath the hints I give you lay 
\ whole volumes of unwritten tragedy, which I 
\ have no skill to unfold. My lawyer’s pen, 
$ trained to the formal routine of briefs and 
| deeds, has no delicate touch, no colors to paint 
s love, or jealousy, or fierce, gnawing pain. Yet 
\ even I hesitate at this point of my story. This 
$ girl, with her fresh smile, her innocent love 
s shining in every word or look, haunts the dry 
\ details of my memory with strange persistency, 

| like the breath of a quiet song. I like to think 
s of that evening. Sitting alone, sometimes, I 
I find myself, like a doting old man, going back 
\ to the little cosy table in the library, and the 
j faces that surrounded it then for the last time. 


\ I remember my own desperate attempts at wit, 
l and Geoffrey’s genial bursts of laughter; how 

I I Sarah sang “Auld Robin Gray” and “Roy’s 
5 Wife” for my especial pleasure, and we—Mr. 
< Hope and I—tried to join in with tenor and 
bass, and miserably broke down. 

There is not a word which is not fresh in my 
memory, now, of the careless, joyous idleness; 
it may be because of the dark hour that fol¬ 
lowed so soon after, to blot out all future laugh¬ 
ter and joy. 

Just at the end of one of our discordant 
* chorusses, the pendule on the mantle-shelf 
| struck eight. Mr. Hope started up. 

5 “I shall be late,” he said, hastily. “I had 


\ forgotten my summons to Lucky Jenkyll's to- 
\ night.” 

| “You have yet two hours. Ten was the time 
\ appointed,” I remarked. 
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“I must return to my rooms in the Tillage 
first. Not a word, Sarah!” he laughed. “I 
am too ready to be tempted, and I ought to go.” 

In spite of this vehement protestation of duty, 
he lingered for half an hour; by the fire, in the 
hall; at last on his horse, in the drifting snow, 
tossing back laugh, and jest, and good-nights 
to us, standing in the red light of the door. At 
last he was gone; we caught the last notes of 
“ Roy’s Wife,” as he rode whistling down the 
avenue, and we turned shivering from the door. 

“Oh! cousin John, I must show you!” broke 
out my impetuous little hostess, running into 
the drawing-room, and, returning with a mo¬ 
rocco case, “Look! Geoffrey’s present 1” She 
opened the case and placed a small picture be¬ 
fore me. 

“A strange gift for a bride,” was my involun¬ 
tary thought, the first moment; the next, struck 
with admiration, and touched by the hidden 
delicacy of the meaning, I bent eagerly for¬ 
ward. It was an exquisite picture in cameo, 
by Giottura. The subject: Von der WarCs wife, 
in that terrible night, when, through the storm 
and darkness, she watched by him on the rack. 
Only the figure of the woman was seen, sharply 
relieved by the dusky night: her hands raised 
as if to wipe the death-drops from his fore¬ 
head, the face calm in its perfect trust, save for 
a slight quiver of agony upon the lip. 

I looked at it in silence; glancing up, I saw 
Sarah’8 eyes were Dili of tears. 

“Can a wife’s love reach so far as that?” I 
said, to try her. 

Her eyes flashed an indignant answer. “It 
was a little thing to do,” she said. “How 
could she do otherwise than stay by his side? 
She could not help it—she could not have lived 
elsewhere.” 

I smiled. “Yet the world thought him 


( picture with a shudder at my words. “Until 
the death-end!” I heard her whisper, under her 
^ breath, as she folded up the eameo, and, with a 
\ light, loving tonoh, as if it had been a part of 
i some one she dearly loved, put it away. Not 
s because it was the work of Giottura— a prise for 
$ ducal cabinets—but because it was Geoffrey's 


present; that was all. 

The little girl was nervous, excited. I blamed 
myself, and tried to turn back into the light* 
jesting badinage of an hour ago. It was easily 
done. The bridal gifts offered themselves as a 


$ happy expedient, and (why had I forgotten it 
Jso long?) the mysterious box whieh I was 
l charged to deliver. She was amused, curious. 
\ I called on my imagination, dull as it was, to 
s-picture the oddly-repulsive woman who seat 
s it, with her vulgar beauty, her iroaeherotis* 
^ dramatic manner. 

X “But, cousin John,” she said, earnestly, 
\ “she is an impostor, surely. Papa knows no 
l such woman; nor I. Perhaps, however, your 

S old bachelor prejudices blinded yon? You did 
not like to be assaulted in your solitary den, 
> and so have converted some dame gracieut into 
«! this dreadful smirking woman. Who knows ?” 

^ I laughed with her. “No. To-morrow yon 
$ will know. I will give yon the box, and we 
^ will get down to the bottom of the mystery.” 

£ “Oh! if to-morrow were but come!” she 
I sang, ringing the bell for her night-lamp. “I 
v will sleep as fast as possible to pass away the 
$ time.” 

n She stood by the fire for a few moments, her 
$ lamp in her hand, her brown hair pushed back 
$ from her forehead, curiously guessing like an 
j impatient child. At lost she turned to go. 

^ “Sally,” I said, “I will send the box to you t 
$ room, if you ohoose. You must show its con- 
< tents to me in the morning, however.” She 


guilty?” 

“She did not,” she answered, impatiently. 
“Sho believed in him—loved him.” j 

“Suppose,” I persisted, “she had not be- i 
lieved in him? If she had known him guilty? J 
What then? Would she have left him then?” ! 

The girl’s face colored. She said, in a low j 
tone, “ It would be the same. She would have \ 
loved him still. Why,” she added, looking up ; 
quickly, “why do you asi such questions? i 
Geoffrey did the same. Am I then so fickle, so J 
variable, that you all must needs test my faith? < 
Am I?” ’ ; 

“No,” I said, seriously. “You would ding i 
to Geoffrey—innocent or guilty—I do believe, j 
until the death-end.” 


assented eagerly, bade me good-night, and ra* 
up the stairs. 

If I had waited! Only wailed until morning* 
the terrible tragedy of the night might have 
had another ending. But I did not know. 1 
do not think I was to blame* 

Winny, her maid, came down to carry the 
box to her. I found it in my trunk, and, giring 
it to the mulatto, returned to the library for an 
hour’s quiet study. The fire was burning low; 
I threw on another log, and, drawing the lamp 
nearer, plunged into the midst of Dopont'f 
Criminal Practice in the Netherlands# 

I had read but a few moments, when a cold 
hand touched my arm. I started up. 

“ Sarah! Are you ill ?” 


She blushed suddenly, and stooped over the * She did not speak for a moment, though h«r 
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lips moved, but stood there, rubbing her hand 5 
across her clammy forehead in a wild, uncertain i 
way. | 

“Sarah?” i 

“It is nothing—I know,” trying to laugh. { 
Her white, ghastly face terrified me. She held j 
a yellow paper covered with faded writing out 5 
to me. “Cousin John, what is this? what is \ 
this?” Her voice went down into a hoarse \ 
whisper. She eleared her throat, smoothed her $ 
hair with her shaking hands, with the same s 
unnatural effort to laugh. jj 

I tried to take the paper; but she held it fast. I 
“Nothing! Nothing, I know. Only a jest. \ 
I do not believe it, you know. Did they think $ 
I would believe it? But it was a foolish jest! $ 
Oh! foolish! It hurt me so!” She put her j 
hand to her side, with a sharp sob torn out of 
her lips by force. 

“What has hurt yon, Sarah? I will not be- i> 
Hove it—do not be afraid—I will not! Give me $ 
the paper.” 

I took it oat of her reluctant hands, seating i| 
her on a chair near me. She did not heed nor 
hear me; her eyes followed the paper with the $ 
same bewildered stare. $ 

“Was it in the box?” I was afraid to open $ 
It. She nodded. * 

“Do not let Geoffrey know. It is snoh an \ 
idle joke; but it would vex him.” | 

I opened the paper. It was the original of* 
the eopied marriage-certificate which the woman $ 
had shown me; dated in Georgia, fifteen years s 
back: with the names of clergyman and wit- ^ 
messes —*valid enough—the same as that I had £ 


seen; only here the names of the parties were 
given. They were those of Gertrude Pamy and 
Geoffrey Hope, 

It may seem strange, but it is true: I never 
for a moment dotfbted the validity of this paper. 
Not only because it bore within itself the in¬ 
herent proof of authenticity to a lawyer’s eye, 
but by some unaccountable instinct I knew it 
was no forgery. In the brief moment in which 
I held it in my hand, the tragedy, past and to 
come, opened itself before me with the vividness 
of reality. Geoffrey Hope had been married, 
was married now: the woman, his wife, who had 
visited my office, was here in the village. I 
remembered the voices in the house by the way- 
side, as Mr. Hope and I rode past: the French 
accent, the man’s cry to “Gertrude.” And 
“Gertrude” here. It was Geoffrey Hope whom 
she had come to see. Then the appointment at 
Lucky Jenkyll’s flashed into my memory. And 
Sarah! In an instant I saw it all. Whether 
my face told my conviction to the girl, or 
whether her strength had been too heavily 
taxed, I know not; but when I turned slowly to 
her, it was only to catoh her head as it sank 
forward on the table with a smothered cry. I 
was glad she had fainted. Ringing the bell, I 
put her in the charge of her maid and the old 
blaok nurse. No kinder hearts conld be found 
to oare for the poor, motherless girl. 

As for me, I had no time to spare. Charging 
the servants not to alarm Dr. Berkley, I sum¬ 
moned Fine to bring my horse, and, in a few 
moments, was galloping down the village road 
to find Geoffrey Hope, (to be concluded.) 




A PETITION. 

fir LOUISE SMITH. 


On 1 keep me, gracious Father kind, $ 

From envy's snares, ambition’s strife, \ 

Which cluster round the aspirant’s mind, 2 

And cloud his way with sorrows rife. 5 

Take from my view the opening flowers j 

That twine an envied * wreath of fame;* < 

Divpel the charm the laurel wears, ? 

And bid me see 'tis but a name) ^ 

Give me a home with joy replete, i 

Far from dame Fashion’s darksome frown; | 

Where Nature smiles, her own to greet, - < 

And scorns the icy world's renown; > 

Where, with beloved ones, life shall wane $ 

In tranquil bliss, to feme unknown; $ 

There, 'mid contentmont's wealth to claim $ 

A little world that's all my ownl $ 

Keep me, my Father, from the snares i 

Deception lures our steps to meet; 1 


From the bland smile her calm lip wears, 

While coiling serpents round the feet. 

And give me friendship ever bright, 

Unsullied by the storms of care, 

Which, gleaming through griefs darkest night. 
Will light the clouds that linger there. 

Oh! let me in some floral dell, 

Where the bright woodland songsters chime, 

In the ihlr haunt, where Muses dwell— 

The homestead of the fabled Nine— 

There let ms live and fade away 
Like the fkir flow’rs that round me bloom, 

And priceloss virtues but portray 
On memory’s page my “storied urn!’* 

And cleanse my heart, oh! Father, Friend, 

And bid my sinful claims be riven; 

Disperse the charms that earth can lend, 

And fit my storm*tossed soul for Heaven! 
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BT THANK LEE BENEDICT. 

My aunt Tabitha and I lived in a small house ^ most ample proof; for the very first time I west 
in a retired street, and made ourselves comfort- $ up the principal one, I found myself wedged 
able after our own fashion. £ immovably between the wall and the banister. 

The neighborhood was a quiet, but exceed- \ and was obliged to have the cook punch me oat 
ingly respectable one; aunt Tabitha greatly $ with a broomstick. But aunt Tab said that was 
prided herself upon that fact, and thereby found \ because I had grown so preposterously stoat— 
consolation for the narrowness and darkness of s if I would eat hot suppers I must take the eoa- 


our little dwelling. I am bound to say that it 
was somewhat consoling to me, although I could 
have wished for a sleeping chamber sufficiently 
large to have allowed me space to get into bed 
without climbing over the wash-stand; and the 
performance of my ablutions would have been 
an easier matter, if I had not been obliged to 
wheel aside a tall wardrobe every time I desired 
to reach the bath-room. 

Still, everybody said the houses were delight¬ 
ful; perfect little bird-nests; and it would have 
been very bad taste for any now-comer to have 
disputed the fact, after the domicils had borne 
that reputation for nearly a Bcore of years. The 
houses had innumerable balconies covered with 
creeping vines, which gave them quite a rural 
appearance; but I seldom sat in our upper 
piazza after the first week of my residence in 
our new house, having been startled by the 
sudden descent of the railing into the yard, 
upon no greater provocation than my having 
pushed a chair against it. But aunt Tab would 
not allow me to grumble. She said it was all 
my own awkwardness, and instead of shocking 
her ears with naughty words, I had better be 
thanking Providence and her, that she had 
saved me from following the railing by catching 
hold of my coat-tails. 

The dwellings were exact imitations of large 
mansions in miniature. They looked like baby 
houses; and before I had lived there long, I got 
an uncomfortable feeling that I was a china doll, 
packed close in a case for fear of being broken. 

Aunt Tabitha said that sensation was silly 
and ridiculous. I dare say it was, but I really 
could not help it; I have no other apology to 
offer for my weakness. 

The houses had three stories and a basement; 
to be sure, the halls were so narrow that all the 
furniture had to be swung up over the balconies, 
but that did not alter the fact of there being 
halls. That there were staircases I had the 
856 


$ sequence—she hoped that would be a warning 
| to me—it was a mercy the banister was not 
\ broken, and so on. 

5 To such a tirade there was no answer pos- 
S sible. I rubbed my wounded shoulder in silenee, 
s and decided that it would indeed be necessaiy 

I * to avoid more, either of food or clothing, than 
was absolutely necessary to health or decency. 

We dined, of course, in the front basement— 
aunt Tab said it was exceedingly cosy. As mj 
s chair was placed in the china closet, and hen 
\ in the window-seat, I could not deny the asser- 
| tion; but charming as it was, and cheap as it 
<; was considered, I am sure that daring the first 
s month I broke dishes enough to have gone for 
jj toward paying the rent of a palace. AAer that 
< I got accustomed to my quarters, and on an 
s average did not break over one set of tea things 
each week. 

The parlor was aunt Tab’s crowning glory; 

> it had a new Brussels carpet that she bought 
$ at a bargain, and chairs covered with her own 
l needle-work. The room was not over warm, 
t owing to the fact, perhaps, that we had to leave 
\ the back window open to make place for the 
sofa, which had two legs in the parlor and two 
i in the balcony. But Tab said that made it look 
pike a “teter-teter,” whatever that might be; 

^ and certainly it was well named, for the bal- 
<! cony being several inches lower than the parlor 
s floor, every time two people sat on this sofa, it 
^ see-sawed in a way that would have delighted 
£ me when I was a child. 

$ The only possible fault which aunt Tabby 
$ could find was, that she had not a sufficient 
5; number of closets; while I, on the other hand, 

| tried to convince her that our requirements in 
^ that respect were amply provided for. Upon 
* that point Tab and I had disagreed for years, 
n and we had been at daggers-drawing scores 
i; of times, but the spinster, woman-like, always 
> came off victorious. 
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The truth was, aunt Tab had a mania for > point when passion only repeats itself and em- 
making closets, and of all insanities which can $ ploys the same set of words over and over, 
take possession of a female mind, that one, in- s aunt Tab had to close the windows that her 
nocent as it appears, is the most atrocious and $ maiden ears might not be shocked by the awful 
diabolical. Nothing pleased my aunt so much $ sounds. 

as to move in a house where there were few of £ There was a painter in the street and a poet 
those receptacles, and then she began at once. 1 1 was little accustomed to such marvels of na- 
In every nook and corner, in the halls, over the \ ture, and for some time I thought they were two 
fire-places, and under the beds, did aunt Tab ^ crazy people rushing up and down the bal- 
eatablish her closets, or rows of shelves, with peonies; but Tab set me right with a deal of 
paper doors that never would remain shut, and $ scorn, and demanded, with cutting sarcasm, if 
sides that always would fall out. !; 1 never went to the Academy of Design, or read 

Did I, by any ill-luck, chance to say that I \ Badger’s Monthly? 
had no place for a certain paper—“I’ll build a \ The street had three distinctive features, its 
closet for that special purpose,” said Tab, and \ cats, babies, and canary birds; every house, 
she would do it too in spite of all my remon- J except our own, boasted at least a half-dozen 
Btrances. The woman had become so insane l specimens of each, and the music they kept 
upon the subject, that I believe on her death- $ up was appalling. Squalls to the right of us, 
bed she would have asked for a small closet to s squalls to the left of us, at all hours of the day 
be tacked on to her coffin, in oase she should $ and night; and at last my brain got so con- 
desire to hang up her shroud during the hot i fused, that the people on the 6ide-walk looked 
weather. | to me like Tom cats in babies’ long clothes, 

So, as soon as we were established in our new $ with canaries’ bills for mouths, 
quarters, she began in her old fashion. Every $ Tab said she had no pity for such ridiculous 
separate article must have its closet, where it \ fancies, so I kept them to myself as much as 
never could by any possibility be found; and in ^ possible; although in my bewilderment I made 
less than a fortnight after our domiciliation, ^ a great many singular mistakes, such as ad- 
she had closets in every corner where one could l dressing several of Tab’s maiden visitors as 
turn; and had actually improvised a set of l “Pussy;” and repeating the most choice of 
pockets for dusters in an old cloak of mine | Mother Goose’s melodies to a staid old bache- 
which hung in the upper hall. jj lor, under the impression that I was soothing 

Well, there we were, closets and all; and, as I \ a restless infant, 
said, we were very comfortable, except that, in s As for those cats, they owned the whole 
spite of a course of judicious starvation, I occa- i; neighborhood, and well they knew their power, 
sionally stuck fast in the staircases like an un- i; I am satisfied that they were a cross between 
comfortable peg, and had to be hammered out s gipsies and ghouls; and they comprehended 
according to the best method that our old cook ij perfectly that I had a horror of them, and took 
could devise; aunt Tab always standing by $ advantage of my weakness. If I wished to 
scolding me ferociously, and ordering cookey, s descend the area steps, a trio stationed them- 
no matter what else might be broken, to take $ selves in my way, hissing like young tigers, 
care of the wall and the banisters. <: and plainly intimating that I must turn out or 

I have mentioned the respectability of the $ take the consequences. If nobody was looking, 
neighborhood. There was scarcely a resident 51 usually turned back and fled incontinently, 
who did not lay claims to celebrity among a $ and then the conquerors would perform an in- 
cerlain clique, or, at least, was related to some $ fernal war-dance of delight, 
wonderful person; and one happy female ac- ji Before I discovered that they were a raoe 

tually knew a lady who kept her own carriage, apart from common cats, I used to essay the 

as Tab informed me with great solemnity be- i; ordinary means of driving off such nuisances, 
fore we had been a week in our new abode. | flinging brick-bats at them, or uttering fero- 
I once saw that very carriage encounter a \ oious yells; but their hides were invulnerable, 
great cart in the street—it was impossible for {and their screams so much more abominable 
them to pass each other—the carriage couldn’t ^ than mine, that I gave up in despair. I once 
turn back, and the cart driver wouldn’t; so \ hired a man to carry three of them away in a 
there they stuok for full twenty minutes; the bag, and paid him liberally when he returned 
lady in the vehicle squealing dolefully, and the ^ with the sweet assurance that he had left them 
two men assailing each other in such dreadful > in an open field at least two miles off. But to 

language, that by the time they reached the >' my horror, in the middle of the night, those 
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Tery cats, or their ghosts, returned with three (that spider-legged thing stood prominent. It 
of their familiars, and, perching on my window- { would tip over if you looked at it, and never 
sill, did so make hideous the night and harrow j could he induced to stand still anywhere; but 
up my soul, that I was fain to dress myself par- 5 Tab prized it—her grandmother had kept her 
tially and take refuge in one of aunt Tab’s paper 5 knitting-work on it for many years—it was a 
closets. But I was too deep for the closet and \ sacred legacy. Sometimes I wondered if Tab 
too broad; crack went the sides with an im- s recollected how cross the old lady used to be, 
mense fracas, and when Tab and the servant j making the whole house ring with her noise; 
rushed into the room with a light and shrieks j hut I said nothing, nor would R hare been wise, 
of fire and robbers, there I stood in my sparse \ for aunt Tabby had a proclivity to hysterics; 
attire amid the ruins I had caused: while those 1 besides that, the moment her relatives were 
fiends of cats grinned at me from without. \ under the ground she made angels of them. I 
I was severely rated by aunt Tab for destroy- $ have no doubt that if I had had tho good lock 
ing her valuable handiwork; although I con- > to have died ten years ago, she would have 
aidered that I deserved pity, since, besides my \ made a saint of me of the very highest order, 
fright, I had caught my pantaloons on a brass- $ and even looked resignedly back upon my ba- 
headed nail, and there I hung like a fowl on a f. tred of paper closets and disregard of relies, 
spit, until that devoted cook rushed forward \ Of those valuables what a store Tab pos- 
and rescued me. ^ sessed! shelves without number were loaded 

I must remark in passing, that this was the \ with them; and onoe every year they under- 
only time I ever beheld aunt Tabby in the attire jj went a grand examination, during which season 
in which she sought her virgin slumbers. Since i; I usually dined out, for Tab got so absent- 
then, I have often wondered if it was a costume j> minded that she would put battens into the 
adopted by all spinsters, or only an emanation \ soup, and dried leaves in the apple-pie. Now 
of her own genius; but as the question might $ buttons are good things, and so are leaves; but 
have been indiscreet, I forbore to ask it; al- $ any candid person will confess that it is not 
though I have never ceased to congratulate ^ pleasant to bite into the former, believing them 
myself that I did not happen to have been born ^ to be foreemeat halls, or to consume sentiment 
an old maid, if it is necessary for them to he \ in bodily shape by feeding on the latter, 
swathed in such endless folds of speckled flan- > Tabby bad locks of hair enough to have set 
nel, not to mention the knit jacket and list slip- < up a moderate sized wig-maker’s shop; old 
pers. £ clothes sufficient to have made the fortune of 

Before we had been many weeks in the plaoe, t a dozen Jew peddlars; piles of letters; broken 
Tabby had formed a number of pleasant ac- * furniture; to say nothing of curiosities ool- 
quaintances among her neighbors; although she $ lected from all quarters of the globe, and pre¬ 
declared that my smoking a pipe in the front j seated to her by different friends who had been 
yard hurt our respectability very much. But j travelers. She had an old shoe that was said 
there I was firm; I was willing to do a great $ to have belonged to the mother of St, Peter- 
deal to win the good opinion of those about me; $ there was a wonderful history connected with 
but give up my pipe, never, and the bare sng- \ it which Tab used to relate With great unction— 
gestion agitated me so that Tab retired from s how it had been stolen flrom a convent in Rose, 
the contest, only requesting me with mild in- i; during the revolution, fallen into the hands of 
dignation not to break the furniture even if I {an American sailor, and at last reached her 
was angry. I through the kindness of some old acquaintance. 

She said that for her own part she was pro- > Then she had a feed cup that had once been the 
pared to suffer; she knew that her best bonnet ? property of a canary owned by the Empress of 
Smelt like a tobacco-bag, and her new silk man- $ Russia—to me a commonplace-looking, cracked 
tilla like a bar-room curtain, still she was pre- \ cup enough; but Tab and her fHenda need to 
pared to endure in silence; only she would not i weep over it with delight, and R was ahrsjv 
stand by and see me break a table bequeathed \ called the “Royal Vase.” She bad a hair cot 
to her by her sainted grandmother. That time, * of the tail of one of Cardinal Riehelien’f pel 
however, I was a match for aunt Tab, asking l cats; a bit of embroidery firam the petticoat of 
her how she knew what the peculiar odor of a | the Queen of Spain, eanght en a bosh while she 
bar-room curtain was; but she did not even £ walked in her garden, and pieked up by some 
hear, being occupied in shoving the table out $ one bappy enough to be near. She possessed 
of my reach. J a pin-cushion made from a bit of one of Wash- 

Tab had a great many relics, and among them * ington’s waistcoats; a brick from Virgil’s tomb? 
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an odd suspender thrown away by Louis Napa- 3 It appeared that several of the other resi- 
leon when he lived in this oouniry—very much > dents shared in aunt Tabby's feeling; they 
tern and soiled—I mean the suspender, not the \ agreed there was something mysterious about 
emperor; a fragment of Madame Soniag’s dress- the new people, and our street did hate a 
ing-gown; and a tassel from the night-oap of the ^ mystery l It was a frank, open-hearted spot, 
Duke of Wellington. j where everybody was acquainted with every- 

I may as well panae, for it would require a \ body's affairs; and the strange lady had given 
volume to hold the catalogue of her treasures; s great offence to her next door neighbor by send- 
although I think I know their n a m es by heart, j ing her word that she didn’t like to have people 
from the very effort I made not to listen when \ peep through the cracks of her balcony. I am 
Tab talked of them in my presence. I sure she would never have done that if she had 

We had resided, for several months, in our {known the ways of the street; but she did, and 
little home, when the dwelling upon the op- ^ hence all her troubles. 

posite side of the street was left vacant, and The clothes were always dried in the front 
we waited with considerable anxiety to see who : yards, and it gave every woman a delightful 
or what the new tenants would be. opportunity to know just how many petticoats 

Business called me out of town during the \ every other female possessed; and Tab wis 
days they were moving in, and when I returned ^ shocked at the number of ruffled ones which 
aunt Tab informed me that the strangers were s the new lady soiled each week, 
all settled in their domicil. { “I pity their servant,” said she; 44 seven this 

44 But,” said she, with a peculiar shake of the ^ blessed Monday—the woman must be a Hotten- 
head, “there’s something about them which l\ tot!” 

don’t quite like. They appear very respect- > Tab always sewed dose to her window on 
able: their furniture is good—the lady dresses | Monday, while the Irish girls were hanging out 
well—yet, you mark my words, there's some- < the clothes all along the street, and so I noticed 
thing odd somewhere.” j did every female I knew—probably to be certain 

When I beard aunt Tab make that declara- j that their own particular domestics performed 
tion, I knew well that there would be little $ their tasks correctly and didn't waste time in 
peace for our neighbors. She prided herself j gossip. 

upon her lack of curiosity, and her habit of \ Not many days after, aunt Tabby had a very 
minding her own business; yet, somehow, she; sad story to tell me: nothing gathered from 
always knew everything that went on in the \ hearsay, no servant girl scandal, but a proceed- 
neighborhood, and if any one was unhappy i ing whioh she had witnessed .with her own eyes, 
enough to excite her suspicions, she was certain | “With these two eyes,” said she, ener- 
Jto find them guilty of some atroeity in loss than £ getioally; 44 and now let me eee if you will 
a month. ^ defend these people any more. I saw it—my- 

Not that Tab was censorious; it was only that * self—oh! the atrocious woman I She ought to 
she was wonderfully aoute, and could scent a \ be exposed—she-” 

•inner as far as she could tobacco—and to her 5 “But what has she done, aunt?” I inter¬ 
capabilities in that line I really believe there £ rupted, anxious to bring her back to the point 
was no limit. \ in question. 

Still the people across the way behaved them- $ “ I am going to tell you if you will give ms 

selves as deoorously as any of the neighboring $ an opportunity,” she replied, with a good deal 

of aeerbity; but desire to relate her story got 
the better of her wish to gratify temper, so she 
softened her tone and went on. 41 For a day or 
two past, every time I have happened to go 
000k learned from their servant. My sainted S near the window I have seen over in those 
grandmother need to say that there was names \ people's sitting-room a wonderfully beautiful 
and names—and she had seen a great deal of \ little girl-” 

the world; now Moulson is a name I never j “Well,” said I, “you knew they had a baby; 
oould abide, and I'm not going to begin either.” \ why not a little girl? I am sure enough of 
She shook her head again at the house op -1 their neighbors' share in that weakness, and if 

posite, and turned from the window with a dis- j their marriage-oertificate is all right-” 

satisfied gurgle. She had been standing there j “If you are going to be indecent, I will retire 
for a full half-hour—admiring the hyacinths, \ to my chamber,” interrupted aunt Tabby, with 
she said. $ great dignity. 


households; yet Tab shook her friszed head, 
and made unpleasant allusions to 44 whited sepul¬ 
chres” and other similar unwholesome objects. 
“Their name,” said Tab, 44 is Moulson—so 
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“Oh! no, no/* I returned, hastily; “go on, $a most unusual mark of favor—and her lips 
by all means.” «: felt exactly like a fir cone pressed against my 

“Well, then, as I said, I saw a wonderfully $ forehead, 
beautiful little girl”—it was a peculiarity of £ The next morning, when breakfast was over, 
aunt Tab’s that when she was interrupted in a 5:1 went up to the little sitting room on the 
sentence, she returned to the very beginning $ second floor to read the paper, as was my 
and repeated it with great deliberation and em- $ wont. In the perusal of some interesting bit 
ph&sis—“she looked so lovely and yet so sad, $ of news, I forgot all about the story aunt Tabby 
that I felt an interest in her, and cook took the < had told me, when I was startled back to a re¬ 
trouble to ask Mrs. Moulson’s servant who she \ collection of it by a plaintive cry of “Mamma, 
was. The girl told her that it was her mistress’ < mamma!” 

adopted daughter, and a little queer in her s I dropped the journal and went to the open 
head; and she said it with a sardonic giggle | window; looking across the street, I could see 
that made cook’s blood run cold—for whatever ? plainly into the corresponding apartment in 
her faults may be, and I don’t say she’s without $ Moulson’s house. I beheld the little girl that 
them, cook is not an unfeeling person.” £ aunt Tabby had described, sitting by a table, 

I agreed in that sentiment, remembering how < her hands resting upon it, while that fiendish 
often she had punched me out of the stairway, $ woman pulled her long curls and boxed her 
and with what Amazonian nervo she took me offi* ears in the most merciless manner. The girl 
the nail where I had unintentionally hung my- ^ did not make the slightest resistance, did not 
Belf; and Tab proceeded, \ even stir; but at times she sent forth that 

“When cook told me that, I watched the 5 wailing cry, in a tone which fairly wrung my 
child with more interest than ever, and I s heart. 

have seen sights which made me shed tears 5 My first impulse was to go out on to the bal- 
of horror!” \ cony and call to the woman to desist; but thsft 

She paused for breath at that climax, and \ was useless, and as I turned away, unable to 
when she considered that she had produced a £ bear the sight, I heard the baby—a brat of 
sufficient sensation, continued, i eighteen months or so—begin to crow and laugh 

“The child never stirred from her chair; the $ as if perfectly delighted at the torture which its 
window was open, so I could see her plainly. $ mother was inflicting upon the defenceless girl 
She was prettily dressed, but she leaned her $ At that moment up rushed aunt Tabby, crying, 
little hands on the table with a woe-begone s “She’s at it, she’s at it. Now what do you 
expression that touched my heart. Suddenly !> think, nephew?” 

that outrageous baby of Mrs. Moulson’s began ^ “That the creature ought to be horsewhip- 
to cry, and that dreadful woman rushed up to s ped,” I said; “never, never did I witness such 
the girl and commenced boxing her ears in the $ abominable cruelty!” 

most violent manner, as if she had been to ^ “Something must be done,” returned my 
blame. Once she bumped the poor creature’s $ aunt, energetically; “while I have a voice te 
head against the chair, pulled her beautiful $ speak, I will not permit such things te go on 
curls, and then the little victim lifted her hands $ in silence.” 

and cried out, * Mamma, mamma!’ in a way that s I am little inclined to meddle with anybody’s 
would have softened a boa constrictor. But $ affairs, but in a case like that I could not blame 
the woman only beat her all the more, and I s Tabby, although I advised her to be quiet; per- 
beard her own child laugh and crow to see that $ haps if the woman beoame conscious that w* 
poor creature tortured.” ^ saw her, she would be somewhat more cautious. 

Tab broke off and hid her face in her pooket- s “And so lock the poor thing up and beat her 
handkerchief; I felt very indignant myself, and jj in private,” returned she; “no, indeed; I shall 
satisfied my relative with the sympathy I ex- $ talk to Miss Prynne about it this very day*” 
pressed. I knew the occurrence bad taken $ Miss Prynne—her baptismal names wtrsjni- 
place exactly as it was reported; for aunt \ helmina Ernestine—was one of our nearest 
Tabby was a truthful woman at all events, and, ij neighbors, and my aunt Tabby’s most intimats 
however muoh she might have been prejudiced, £ friend. Indeed, it was owing to her advice that 
would not have exaggerated her account. i we had moved into the street. 

Wc talked about it all the evening, and Tab ^ Now I stood a little in awe of Miss Prynn*- 
went to bed exceedingly pleased because I fully \ She was a large woman—must have stood #to 
agreed with her in her condemnation of the $ feet eight in her stockings—very thin, very 
Moulsons; she actually kissed me good-night— ; bony, with very short curls, and a very long 
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nose, very miraculous bumps on her forehead, s 
and altogether quite a formidable specimen of j 
a strong-minded female. I 

She wrote for The Woman’s Freedom Shriek; \ 
she attended publio lectures; she dabbled in \ 
politics; she was ready at any time to hold an ^ 
argument with anybody upon any subject, and s 
always conquered owing to the strength of her $ 
lungs. ^ 

She belonged to tract societies, and headed ^ 
innumerable charitable associations; in short, i; 


she was always at some good work, and aunt j; 
Tabby considered her the most remarkable i> 


woman of her time. 


I had an uncomfortable feeling that Wilhel- 
mina Ernestine rather looked down upon me on 
account of my indolence, my dislike of politics, 
discussions, and, above all, my pipe; therefore, 
when my aunt brought her name so abruptly 


Miss Prynne, turning toward me with the air 
of a judge about to pronounce sentence. 

I bowed assent. 

“He does not speak,” said Miss Prynne, with 
withering scorn; “behold tho natural pusilla¬ 
nimity of the masculine race. Heaven be 
praised, we women have other metal in our 
souls!” 

“Beautiftil! grand!” cried Tabby, clasping 
her hands in a fever of delight. 

“I was greatly shocked at what I saw,” I 
observed, anxious, if possible, to conciliate that 
formidable female. 

“I am glad you were,” she replied, emphati¬ 
cally; “very glad.” 

She sniffed a little and looked suspiciously 
about the room. I am afraid she scented the 
tobacco smoke—Tab thought so too, for she 
gave me a reproachful glance. 


into the conversation I was a little confused. * Luckily, Miss Prynne was too much excited 


“This very day I will go to her,” pursued l by what she had heard, to havo any time to 
Tab; “she will act at once and with decision— > waste upon so insignificant an object as I ap- 
no dilly-dallying with her—no hesitancy for \ peared in her eyes. 

fear that it # may be none of her business,” s “Where is that shameless woman?” she de- 
(here Tab gave me a withering glance.) “She £ manded, with a good deal of violence. “Why 
will expose this shameless creature, drag her > don’t she appear, I say, and let me witness her 
enormities before the world, and justice will $ abominable proceedings?” 
exult.” \ She looked hard at me, as if she expected 

In her excitement, she had caught Miss < that I could force Mrs. Moulson into public 
Prynne’s voice, gestures, and style of language. I gaze at once; but as I was only a spectator, I 
I sat down quite overcome; and Tabby, unable * sat quite helpless and felt very much confitsed, 
to wait a moment longer, put on her bonnet l as I was sure Miss Prynne blamed me for the 
and sped over to the lady’s dwelling to commu- < whole affair, though how or wherefore I could 
nicate that dreadful tale. \ not devise. 

Before many moments elapsed, I saw her ^ At last Mrs. Moulson’s baby began to cry; 
como out of the house accompanied by Miss * then the woman appeared, darted upon the un- 
Prynne, who followed like a grenadier in tho ^ fortunate little girl, and once more did beat 
wake of Tab’s mincing steps. I put aside my ^ and pommel her in the most heartless and out- 
pipe'in all haste, and ran to change my dress- % rageous manner; while the child put up her 
ing-gown for a more respectable garment, lest £ delicate hands, crying piteously, “Mamma, 
Miss Prynne’s indignation should be roused to ^ mamma;” and the baby, precocious with the 
a pitch where she would overwhelm me with $ fiendish instincts of its parent, crowed and 
her eloquence, and afford aunt Tabby models ^ laughed in an ecstasy of enjoyment. 

- for innumerable lectures. $ Tab wept abundantly; as for Miss Prynne, I 

By the time I had settled myself a little, they £ thought she would have broken a blood-vessel 
entered the room; but Wilhelmina only gave me !; in her horror and rage, 
a nod in passing and rushed to the window, s “Wretch!” she cried; “monster! fiend!” 

The little girl was still visible, sitting in her $ But Mrs. Moulson paid no attention; she still 
old sorrowful attitude, but the female had dis- 5j beat the poor creature, and still the baby made 
appeared. s manifest its satisfaction at the sight. 

“What a seraphic head!” exclaimed Miss > “What ikall we do?” asked aunt Tabby. 
Prynne. “And you say there lives a wretch j Miss Prynne turned from the window, pale 
so vile she can ill-treat a being like that?” I and resolute, with a glance of fire and a mien 
“In that very house!” returned Tab, with \ that would have become Boadicea herself, 
solemnity, pointing her fingers warningly; “in \ “Do?” she repeated, in a voice which made 

.thathousa” ^ me shrink. “There cannot be two answers to 

“You saw this outrage too* sir?*’ demandeda question like that!” 
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“Wouldn’t it be well to send for Dr, Cald¬ 
well?” asked Tab, timidly; he by-the-way, being 
not only a neighbor, but an admirer of hers. 
“He hasn’t gone out yet, and his advioe is 
always so good.” 

“I need no doctors, no lawyers, no male ad¬ 
visers,” replied Miss Prynne, haughtily. “Send 
if you will, however; let the whole world be¬ 
hold and execrate this fiend.” 

Cook was dispatched in great haste for the 
gentleman; and very soon he came waddling 
across the street, such a mass of corpulenoy 
that he appeared to be rolling like a cask. 

“He’ll stick fast in the staircase,” X said, 
feebly. 

ffhe two females turned so furiously upon me, 
that I apologized at once for my ill-timed jest. 

“Let the stature be in proportion to the 
mind,” exclaimed Miss Prynne, giving me a 
significant look; “Dr. Caldwell is a great man, 
mentally and physically.” 

Before I could answer, the door opened and 
in he came, puffing and blowing like a steam¬ 
boat anxious to empty its boiler. 

They fell upon him—metaphorically—and 
Miss Prynne related what we had seen. While 
he was expressing his indignation, the girl oried 
again, 

“Mamma! mammal” 

We all rushed to the window, Miss Prynne 
quite forgetting me in her eagerness, and wit¬ 
nessed once more that revolting sight. 

“IPs fearful!” gasped the doctor. 

“Is it not?” whined Tab, sidling toward him, 
her eyes suffused with tears. “Oh! advise, sir, 
do advise us.” 

She laid her hand on his arm and looked 
pleadingly into his face. 

“Really,” said the doctor, puffing and wheel¬ 
ing; “really—I—I—suppose we write a letter 
of expostulation?” 

“Excellent!” began Tab; but Prynne nipped 
her acquiescence in the bud. 

“Another specimen of manly courage!” she 
exclaimed. “I expected nothing more!” 

“ Wilhelmina!” pleaded Tab. 

“Don’t Wilhelmina me!” oried the courageous 
woman. “A letter indeed! Poh! There are 
men—I blush for you—annihilate the race— 
wipe them out!” 

She waxed so furious in her gestures that the 
doctor looked as frightened as I felt, and Tab 
did not even dare ruffle her feathers in defenoe 
of her favorite. 

“Let us hear Miss Prynne’s ooansel,” the 
doctor ventured to remark; “I am sure it will 
be excellent.” 


PHE WAY. 

I “You shall hear!” cried Prynne. “Tabiihi, 
send for a policeman.” 

“A policeman!” we all cried at once. 

“I have said it,” she replied, sternly; “an 
\ officer of the law. Do you tremble? Then 1st 
l me go—Wilhelmina Ernestine Prynne can act 
\ alone—she needs no counselors”—(a hit at Tab 
> who shrunk away)—“she is not a man, and 
| therefore has no fears,” (a thrust with a two- 
\ edged sword that made both us males shiver.) 
$ “Will you send, Tabitha, or shall I go?” 
ij Tab collected herself, went to the head of the 
$ stairs and ordered cook to go at onoe for the 
$ policeman. 

$ “If he is in the drinking saloon,” shouted 
s Prynne, “bring him out; if he refuse, pinion 
$ him, and I will give you a dollar.” 
ij Away went cook on her errand, and daring 
$ her absence we remained in breathless expecta- 
ij tion ; the doctor and aunt Tab trying to keep np 
> a little cooing conversation, which died as soon 
< as they felt Prynne’s eyes upon them. Thst 
jj grand specimen of her sex sailed up and down 
\ the room, scattering the light furniture in a 
{ wonderful manner, and onoe planting her heel 
| upon my slippered foot with a force which made 
\ me writhe. 

I For the first time in my remembrance, a poiict- 
\ man was to be found when he was wanted, and 
s soon cook appeared, driving him before her in 
l triumph. 

<; Miss Prynne oollared him in the passage, 
5 shook him violently by way of preparation and 
£ dragged him up into the sitting-room, in her 
| energy forcing so many buttons off his coat, 

\ that he came rattling in like an unexpected hail- 
s storm. The woman was at her work again, and 
\ the girl’s screams rose more piteous than ever. 

\ “Why she ought to be hung!” exclaimed 
* policeman, who, having children of his own, 
i was peculiarly affected. 

^ “ Arrest her!” said Miss Prynne. “ Do your 

n duty if you be a man! Do it, I say, or tear off 
i those insignia of your office, and creep away 
\ into dastardly obscurity.” 

\ She menaced him with her clenched hands, 

$ till he looked as if he thought she was abort 
s to undress him in her fury. He muttered some- 
$ thing conoerning a warrant, 
ij “I am your warrant!” cried she. “Wilhel- 
\ min a Ernestine Prynne^-a woman who never 
< shrunk from her duty and never will.” 
s Before the policeman could expostulate, she 
•J seized him by the collar once more, drove him 
i down stairs, ordered us to follow, and marched 
s across the street, still grasping the offister and 
5 shaking him at intervals. 
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We went after her in solemn procession, the 
doctor, aunt Tab, and I. As we mounted the 
steps, the girl cried out again, that wail set 
Prynne quite beside herself. She forgot to ring, 
and beat wildly upon the door with her fists, 
ordering those within to open the house in the 
name of the law. 

An affrighted servant girl flung open the 
door—Miss Prynne dashed her back against 
the wall at once. 

44 Reptile J” she thundered, 41 where is that 
wretch?’* 

44 There ain’t none,” faltered the domestic. 

“Don’t bandy words with me!” cried Prynne. 
“I come protected by the law, in the name of 
the law, and to vindicate the law!” 

With every expression she shook the small 
policeman till his hair stood up right on his 
head, and his coat-tails fluttered like two flags 
of distress. 

“What is the matter, Susan?” called a voice 
from the upper story. 

“There she is!” exclaimed Miss Prynne. 

We all ran up stairs, the Amazon heading the 
van, burst into the sitting-room, while the ter¬ 
rified lady hurried toward her baby who began 
to cry. 

44 What does this mean?” she asked. 

“Peace!” said Prynne. “Woman, we have 
come to save your victim—to expose your guilt. 
Officer, do your duty!” 

Mrs. Moulson looked at us, evidently believ¬ 
ing that a party of lunatics had taken posses¬ 
sion of her house. Tabby ran up to the poor 
little girl, who sat in her helpless beauty by the 
table—the spinster gave a shriek. 

“What is it?” we cried. 

41 Is she dead?” called Prynne^ 

“It’s a doll,” gasped Tabby; “it’s a doll!” 

•‘Certainly,” said Mrs. Moulson, “it just 
came from Paris; it con cry and talk. Now, if 
you please, what brings you here? Policeman, 
what does this mean?” 

The officer turned savagely upon Miss Prynne, 


his anger increased by the suffering lie had en¬ 
dured. 

“Just you explain this,” he said, 44 or it’ll be 
the worse for you, lady or no lady.” 

The Amazon was completely subdued, she could 
not speak; the rest of us retreated step by step. 

“I think I understand it,” said Mrs. Moulson, * 
struggling between indignation and laughter; 
“you thought I was beating a child—I saw you 
watching me.” 

44 Your adopted daughter,” moaned Tab, in¬ 
voluntarily. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Yes, we always call it so—I 
beat her to amuse the baby.” 

The policeman turned so vengefully upon 
Miss Prynne, that I really believe he would 
have taken us in a body to the station-house, 
if that angelic Mrs. Moulson had not interceded 
in our behalf. She laughed till I thought she 
would have killed herself; then she gave Miss 
Prynne a little word of advice upon the pro¬ 
priety of minding her own business, and very 
politely showed us all out of the house. 

I had to give the policeman five dollars to 
quiet him; Miss Prynne and aunt Tab had a 
violent altercation in the street and nearly came 
to blows; the doctor assailed me in the most un- 
gentlemanly manner; while Mrs. Moulson stood 
laughing in her door, the neighbors gathered 
on their balconies, and a crowd of ragged boys 
hooted at us. 

Tab and I got safe home at last—I cannot 
describe our feelings. She lost her admirer; 
months passed before Miss Prynne could be re¬ 
conciled; and the story went abroad so magni¬ 
fied and distorted, that aunt Tabby and I found 
it convenient to emigrate from that quarter. 

We have lived in several streets since then, 
and have taken great pains to keep our front 
window curtains down; but somehow the dread¬ 
ful story always follows us, and we are forced 
to flit, and this has continued till I feel as if I 
were the Wandering Jew, and should never find 
rest again. 


HE LOVHS ME YET. 


BT lOTTIt LIHWOOD. 


He lores me yet! that sainted one, 

Who perished In life’s Summer-time; 
Who left me standing here alone, 

To breathe this simple, untaught rhyme. 
I know not If he sleeps, or if 

He walks above the stars In light; 

Or If with mo he dwells unseen, 

To guide my straying feet aright. 

Vol. XL.—23 


• 

It Is no changefal dream that comes 
To perish like an Autumn day; 

No phantom which I cannot clasp 
Before it vanish quite away; 

But in my Inmost soul I know 
He loves me fondly as of yore; 
This blessed thought is joy enough, 
In life or death I ask no more. 
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BY VIRGINIA P. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Gilbert, Gilbert!” 

I had just mounted my bay pony, when the 
Bweet voice floated out through the sunshine 
and the fragrances of that summer morning; 
and she came to the front door, my girl-aunt, 
Grace Warren, her cheeks a bloom with roses; 
her lips a pair of June pinks; and her brown 
hair full of lights and shadows as a thicket at 
sunrise. 

“Well, aunt Grace?” 

“I wish you’d just go round by the turnpike 
to the brown house beyond the mill, and ask 
Miss Charity Dorman if she can come round 
to-morrow and set the flounces on my barege; 
I want it for the squire’s, Thursday night.” 

“I’ll go to Miss Charity Dorman’s, if you’ll 
make uncle Robert say I shall go to the squire’s 
too.” 

A little silver current of laughter slipped out 
betwixt the twin pinks. “I declare, you rogue, 
you’ve learned to drive a bargain as sharp as 
any of the farmers round here.” 

“But will you promise?” 

“Yes; I can’t help myself.” 

I touched my pony with my aunt’s dainty 
riding-whip and trotted down the road; and she 
stood in the front door and watched mo, quite 
unconscious of the picture she made in that 
frame of honeysuckle vines, with the blossoms 
swinging their golden tubes of perfume about 
her. She flung me a kiss from her little pink 
palm, and she went into the house to chatter to 
her canary, just about as much of a child as I 
was, who kept on my way to Miss Charity Dor¬ 
man’s. 

I, Gilbert Warren, was an orphan, a petted, 
spoiled, selfish boy of a dozen years; I had 
neither brother nor sister. My father’s only 
brother, with whom I resided, was my guardian. 
I had been thus far reared in tenderness and 
luxury; but a fear that I might inherit the deli¬ 
cate constitution of my parents, had mado my 
uncle prescribe a rigid course of out-door Exer¬ 
cise, and this saved me from being effeminate. 

I could remember both my parents. My 
young, sweet, fragile mother, who faded with 
the autumn of my fifth year; and my pale, 
studious, thoughtful father, who followed her 
three years later. 

864 


My uncle Robert had kept me in the country 
until he was married, the third year after my 
father’s death. He was past thirty, ami his 
wife was a sweet, helpless, sprightly little crea¬ 
ture, whom he took to wife on her eighteenth 
birthday, and loved, amT indulged, and laughed 
at, in such fashion as men are apt to when they 
marry dolls and babies. 

Yet my uncle Robert was not a weak man; 
he had a strong, robust character, with a great 
deal of practical sagacity. His small wife 
adored him; and “his two children,” as he 
called her and myself, managed to make his 
life very happy. 

He had unbounded faith in country air and 
exercise, in fishing, and riding, and boating, in 
early mornings and nights; and so it was that 
he bought the dainty little cottage, which lay 
like a white sea-shell just beyond the turnpike, 
amongst oaks, and alders, and elms, in the vil¬ 
lage of Hanging Hills. 

You will not find its name in any atlas, but it 
sleeps on the Sound; and I have often thought a 
poet must have stood at the altar of its christen¬ 
ing, when I looked off at the hills which locked 
in the Tillage, and saw them transfigured and 
glorified by the mists which hung there, morn¬ 
ing and evening, in shining raiment, until they 
seemed, in the distance, descended from the 
heavens, and hanging still and radiant betwixt 
the sky and the earth. 

My uncle Robert was a man of considerable 
wealth, much occupied in commercial projects; 
but his heart was a strong, and gentle, aad 
generous one; and the cottage home where ht 
brought “his wife Grace, and his boy Gilbert," 
was a little paradise of comfort, and seclusion, 
and luxury. 

It was a very old brown house, with one of 
those scarred and battered physiognomies which 
make us think of the Revolution, and of old 
muskets lying in dark corners, and oaken chests 
wherein lie heaps of bed-coverlets, fashioned 
with fragments cf old chintz in flaming red and 
yellow flowers—fragments that are household 
biographies, and histories, and poems. 

A “morning-glory” flaunted its blue and 
whito blossoms about the front windows. On 
one side the old mossy roof leaned aimed to 
the ground; and the gnarled and twisted apple 
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tree by the back door, looked as if the birds of j “The very same; and I am her nephew. We 
a century of Mays had sung their jubilees amid \ have come to pass the summer at Hanging 
its blossoms. I tied my pony at a post near at j Hills." I volunteered this statement of my re¬ 
hand, and went up to the front door and gave a j lotions and antecedents out of regard to that 
loud summons with the old brass knocker. * harmless curiosity, which in generous natures 
A moment later, a small head in bright, thick, \ touches so close on sympathy, 
yellow curls, with a pair of deep sky-blue eyes, | “I promised to help Deacon Parsons’ wife get 
presented itself, of whom I inquired if Miss $ her quilt on Wednesday; and it won’t do, no- 
Charity Dorman resided there, and whether I s how, to put her off, coz Sophrony’s goin’ to get 
could see her. \ married next week; but I can come Thursday." 

“Yes;" the small, uncertain voice suited the $ “Very well; that will suit aunty if she can’t 
wondering eyes, whose bashful beauty were ^ get you before.” 

fastened on my face. “Please to walk in, and { And while we had been talking, the small, 
Til call aunty; she’s heatin' up some eggs for $ sweet, shy face by Miss Charity Dorman had 
a custard." $ been turned intently toward me, with those 

I followed the child into the parlor. I re- $ eyes which were like deep wells of water, grow- 
member the pattern of the ingrain carpet, with $ ing darker and bluer the farther you looked 
its faded green vine; the mahogany table with J down in them. 

its few books, in the centre of which was a Bible $ “Won’t you take a saucer of strawberries 
and Pilgrim’s Progress; a half-dozen cane-seat $ and cream?" asked Miss Charity Dorman, as I 
chairs; and the snowy curtains, amongst whoso * rose to go. “I know boys al’&ys have a great 
folds the morning winds played hide and seek, s likin’ for ’em, and these are very fine uns." 
as they came with their still feet through the $ “Thank you, ma’am;” but I don’t think she 
open windows. The shining head went like a s had heard my answer, she bustled out of the 
cluster of sunbeams out of the room, and frag- $ room so quickly, followed by the small, shining 
ments of the conversation floated in to me, as I $ head. 

sat by the window and watched the shadows of5; In a few moments, Miss Charity Dorman re- 
the apple tree moving with their restless feet to $ turned and placed before me an old-fashioned 
and fro. $ china saucer, filled with wild strawberries, and 

“Aunt Charity!" the child’s voice went like a s a glass mug of fresh cream; and in a moment 
sweet, tremulous tune along the words, “there’s $ the fruit glowed like sea rubies on the snowy 
a boy in the other room wants to see you; and ■: tide she dashed over them, 
he’s come on such a beautiful horse, and he’s so < Just then she was summoned to the kitchen 
handsome.” \ by some neighbor, and her little niece came to 

“Dear me, Anise, I’ve just got my hands in } the table and watched mo as I eat the delicious 
this flour. What shall I do?" { fruit—watched me with deep, shy eyes, with 

And I could hear a little flutter and excite- ^ her young, sweet face, 
ment of steps and hands in the other room; and l “What is your name?” I asked, for my in- 
a moment later, Miss Charity Dorman entered l stincts were naturally social, 
the parlor. | “Anise Willard." 

Well, she was an old maid, far up into her ^ “It is a pretty name; and I think, in that re¬ 
forties, and whatever of bloom or grace her £ spect, it is like the little girl who owns it." 
youth had owned they were all gone now; but i She understood me, I saw that by the pleased 
I liked the glad, bright, courageous smile of s smile which crept about her lips, and did not 
Miss Charity Dorman. It told its own story of j pause there, but made a light in her face, and 
a heart whose springs of hope and love had not | away up in her deep, still eyes, 
failed with her years. You felt that far down $ “Do you like my berries?" after a little pause, 
In the green glades of her heart the sweet tides $ which was evidently devoted to studying me. 
were flowing, which refreshed and gladdened $ “Yes; very much. What makes you call them 
her life, and that flowers and birds sang there. * yours?” 

80 I rose up, and, looking into the plain, \ “Because I picked them, this morning, in 
kindly face, delivered my aunt’s message. £ Squire Thunson’s pasture lot.” 

“Mits Robert Warren! 8 he’s the blue-eyed, s “You look like a very small person to go off 
pretty faced woman I saw at the red stone \ strawberry ing so early in the morning." 
meetin’-bonse Sunday afore last?" said Miss $ “Oh! no. I was nine last May." 

Charity Dorman, with her gray, bright eyes \ She hardly looked the few years which her 
upon my face. $ life had climbed; but the mingled stateliness 
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and dignity with which she told her age was 
quite amusing. 

“Well, Anise, where are your father and 
mother ?” 

“ Oh! I haven’t any. Aunt Charity says papa 
died at sea; and mamma had a fever two years 
later; and I was only five when she kissed me 
the last time." 

“And you have lived with your aunt ever 
since ?” 

“Oh! yes. I shall always live with aunty. 
She says I’m all she’s got now.” 

“And do you go to school?” 

“Yes; and I’m in the large geography class, 
and I have the prize for reading last term; but 
then, you know, I’m nine years of age, and one 
ought to do something by that time.” 

“I agree with you,” hiding a smile in the 
corners of my lips. “And, on the whole, you 
have had a happy life of it?” 

“Yes; all but one thing,” with a little shadow 
coming over the bright, sweet faoe. 

“Well, can’t you toll me what that is?” inun¬ 
dating the berries with another shower of cream. 

She drew closer to me, and answered with a 
sweet, earnest gravity, “Once a week I go over 
to Miss Hines', to carry her a custard that aunty 
makes for her, beoause she’s a sick, bed-rid old 
woman. I have to stay two or three hours, and 
mend her stookings and take care of Johnny, 
her little grandson.” 

“And you don’t like to pass your time with 
bed-ridden old women?” 

“I should; only she’s cross, and says chil¬ 
dren are a great bother, bo I don’t like to go 
there.” 

“What makes you then?” 

“Oh! it does her good to have me; and you 
know if we can do others good, or make them 
happy, we mustn’t mind about ourselves.” 

I looked at the child with a new wonder and 
reverenoe, very muoh as one would look on a 
small martyr. For the first time the true spirit 
and heroism of life dawned upon me, spoiled, 
selfish child of fortune as I was. 

I did not know then that the little girl’s words 
was the utterance of that great truth of self-re¬ 
nunciation, whioh the good men of ail ages have 
sung and taught, and which was only lived per¬ 
fect by that life “without sin,” which shines 
down on us, serene and holy, through the storms 
and the darkness of more than eighteen cen¬ 
turies. And so it was given Anise Willard to 
teach me, in her small, sweet, faint-falling tones 
the alphabet of that lesson, whioh has made my 
manhood all that, with the blessing of God, it 
is this day! 


“Then, Anise,” smoothing the curls touched 
with bronze, flickering with gold, “you really 
expect all your life to do things you don’t like 
to, just for the sake of making others happy?” 

“Oh! yes; don’t you ?” with that sweet gravity 
on her face. 

“I’m afraid not. I never did.” 

The blue eyes regarded me with wonder and 
sorrow. • 

“Well, what are you thinking?” 

She shook her head slowly. 

“Tell me, please, little Anise!” 

She leaned closer to me, and the words came 
in a kind of frightened gasp from her lips. 
“That you could do so muoh good beoause yoa 
are rich." 

“How do you know I am rich?” 

“Ah! I can tell!” 

At that moment, Miss Charity Dorman en¬ 
tered the room. I thanked her for her fruit 
and cream, and rose to go, for the morning was 
late. She followed me to the door, and her 
niece slipped her hand into mine, and accom¬ 
panied me to the garden-gate to see me mount 
my horBe. 

“Some time, Anise, I shall come and take 
you to ride. Will you go with me?” 

Her face leaped into a great sunrise of joy. 
She clapped her small hands. 

“I never rode on horseback in my life!” she 
said. 

“Well, you shall before another week is over,” 
and I bent down and kissed the upturned fore¬ 
head. 

She put her small arms about my neck, and 
her soft lips pressed my cheek, and so r* 
parted; but, looking back, I saw the little figure 
in its blue calico dress standing still and watch¬ 
ing me, as I went down the hill, and I did not 
know that God had sent His angel to me that 
morning! 


CHAPTER II. 

“Isn’t it a little beauty, Robert?” and mj 
aunt Grace held up before her husband's eyas 
the pretty, shining bauble wrought of silk, and 
beads, and tassels. 

My uncle lay upon the sofa, in the heat of the 
summer noon, in dressing-gown and slippees. 
He bad just returned from the city, and bis wife 
had just completed the pretty watch-case, which 
had occupied her thoughts and fingers for a 
week. 

The gentleman regarded this achievement of 
feminine taste and skill with that half-solemn, 
half-mysterious expression, which men fiscally 
bestow on all such incarnations of the feminine 
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sesthetic element, and then he made some cau¬ 
tions tactile investigations of it with his thumb 
and forefinger. 

“Yes, Gracie, it’s a wonderfully pretty piece 
of nonsense. What is it, anyhow T** 

The small rubies of lips put on a pout, but an 
arch smile broke it down. 

“Do you call that pretty watch-case, which 
I've been working at for you a whole week, a 
4 piece of nonsense?' You're an old ogre, Robert, 
and I've a good will to stamp it right under my 
feet,” and she made a feint of consummating 
her semi-threat. 

My uncle caught the small hands and im¬ 
prisoned them in his own. 44 Is it a watch-case, 
and did she make it for me?” he said, in that 
half-playful, half-tender tone which he so often 
used toward his child-wife. “Well, Gracie, you 
are the best little wife in the whole world.” 

A flush of wifely tenderness and pleasure 
went over the girlish face and hallowed it. 

“Am I really all that to you, Robert?” And 
one of the little hands disengaged itself and 
went up into his hair, and fluttered amid the 
chestnut locks, amid which ( were a few faint 
tints and insertings of gray. 

41 Yes, my pet, you are really all that, and a 
great deal more to your husband. But that’s 
only praise. Now what can I give you more 
substantial to prove my gratitude for that-*' 

44 Pretty piece of nonsense?” archly inter¬ 
rupted the lady. 

“What penance can I pay for that unlucky 
speech of mine? Hand me that basket, dear.” 

She reached him the basket, and he drew a 
small, exquisitely carved gold knife from his 
pocket; while she tore away the white wrap¬ 
pings from the top of the basket, and revealed 
a dozen immense oranges in the center of some 
large, yellow bananas. 

“Oh! Robert, what delicious fruit!” 

44 Yes; it was all I could find in market that 
I thought you'd fancy,” peeling the golden rind 
with his kntfe. “Gilbert, my boy, what are you 
about, that bananas and oranges don't tempt you 
from that window ?” 

The playful badinage of my aunt and uncle 
had floated in and out of my thoughts like a 
light air set to some serious poem. 

44 Yes.” Aunt Grace's voice followed her hus¬ 
band's. 44 You sit there, Gilbert, perched up in 
the window, solemn as an owl. Do get down 
here and tell us what you're thinking about.” 

“Oh! aunty, you'd only laugh at me if I 
didbut alertly obeying the rest of her com¬ 
mand. 

44 You shan't have one of the oranges unless 


you do,” covering the basket with her hands, 
and arching her little, graceful head at me with 
a mixture of fan and defiance, which was most 
amusing. 

44 Tell ns what you were thinking of, Gil¬ 
bert, my boy, and we'll promise not to laugh,” 
said my unole, pulling the rind from a mellow 
banana. 

44 Well, then, I was wondering wnether, in all 
my life, I had ever done anything to make any¬ 
body cise happy—I mean, sacrificed my wishes 
or comfort for theirs.” 

44 What in the world put that thought into 
your head?” and aunt Grace’s light, silvery 
laugh flickered out again. She caught it in a 
hurry. “Oh! I forgot! Here, Gilbert, you 
shall have the biggest orange in the dozen,” 
and she placed it in my hands. 

44 Yes, Gilbert, my boy, tell us what put that 
thought into your head,” continued my uncle, 
as we sat together enjoying the delicious fruit. 

So I related all the circumstances of my visit 
to Miss Charity Dorman, and my conversation 
with the little girl, Anise Willard; and even 
aunt Grace sat still and listened with a new, 
strange gravity on her face when I concluded; 
for the heart that lay under it had all a true 
woman's depth of tenderness, and sympathies, 
and heroic self-sacrifice. 

There was a little pause: the lady broke it. 
“Well, Gilbert, I’ll answer your thoughts. 
Don’t you remember that day I climbed to the 
edge of the rocks, to gather those mosses, and 
the earth crumbled away, and I should have 
fallen over that terrible precipice if you had 
not caught and saved me? I think you made 
somebody happy that day besides myself!” with 
a glance which her husband met and answered 
as no words could have done. 

44 But, aunt Grace,” laying my head back in 
her lap, 44 that wasn't really sacrificing any¬ 
thing, you see, because it would have made me 
miserable if any harm had fallen to you.” 

44 You're an acute little reasoner, Gilbert, my 
boy,” said my uncle, bending on me tho light of 
his kindly smile. 44 But, one way and another, 
you do manage to give us a great amount of 
trouble, and a great amount of happiness.” 

44 Yes, you dear, little, provoking tease, you 
do,” subjoined my aunt, kissing my forehead as 
it lay on her lap. 

“Isn’t dinner almost ready? I'm a starving 
man, Mrs. Warren!” said my unole, rising up. 

Before his wife could answer, there was a 
sudden summons at the door bell, and a mes¬ 
senger was announced for my uncle. 

He was closeted with him in the study for the 
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next two hours, and when, at last, he returned $ shaU pray God to take care of you every night 


to us, he met my aunt’s expostul&tory, “Well, i: when I go to bed and you are out on the deep 
the dinner’s spoiled now,” with “1 can’t help ^waters.” 

it, Grace; I’ve had business news which will £ I looked at the sweet face, and, somehow, it 
take me to England at once. I must start ^ seemed as if that small child's prayer would 
within ten days. Will you stay or go with * be strength and blessing about mo. 
me?” ' $ “I thank you. Anise. I wish I could stay 

Her face leaped into new light. “I shall go s with you longer; but I shall come back some 
with you, Robert, my husband.” $ time.” 

“And I, uncle, aunty?” $ “If God wills,” said the child, soft and 

They both answered me, “You shall go with s solemn, 
us, Gilbert.” s I bent down and kissed her two or three 

“We must leave Hanging Hills to-morrow $ times; then I mounted my horse, for the golden 
night,” said my uncle; “there won’t be any ^ spears of sunset lay thick on the distant hills, 
time to waste now.” jj There were tears in the little girl's eyes as I 

Just then, the cook, whose patience was quite j; rode away, and she watched me as I rode, with 
worn out, gave us a clamorous summons with jj my gift grasped tightly in her smaU hand; per- 
the dinner-bell; but, notwithstanding our delay, < haps there were tears in other eyes, also—I can- 


we did not carry very alarming appetites to the ^ not telL 

table that day. ^ - 

I looked at my watch as I rode past the mill; \ CHAPTER III. 

I had only half an hour. And I spurred on my £ “Gilbxbt, do come here and sea these sunset 
horse, and in a moment I stood before the small $ clouds!” 

brown house of Miss Charity Dorman. As I >’ “Yes, do, Mr. Warren,” fluttered in a sweet, 
alighted, a little face glanced oat of the win- < eager voice; “they’re magnificent!” 
dow, and the next moment it tame hurrying \ And I went to the parsonage window and 
down the short gravel walk, and, full of eager, ij looked, through the thick shrubbery, to the 
half-bashful joy, was at my side. j distant west, where, through a sea of gold, and 

“Anise, I’ve come to see you a minute, and $ across mountains of purple, the summer day 

to tell your aunt-” $ was going, regal and stately, to meet the night. 

“Aunty's gone away,” she interrupted. J Fifteen years had been added to my life. 
“Well, I’ll leave the message with you, then. $ Twelve of these had been passed in Europe, 
We are going away this evening, and so your jj mostly in Germany, where I had been educated, 
aunt need not come to us to-morrow.” $ My uncle had settled in England, as the climate 


“Are you going, too?” $ suited my aunt’s health, but my heart had 

“Yes.” ^ always a yearning for the country of mj birth; 

“For how long?” j: and three years before I had returned to it, and 

“Ohl lor a great while! We are going away $ entered the law profession, I was passing a week 
over the waters to England, and I don’t know $ with my old class-mate in Germany, Frederic 
when we shall come back.” s Loomis. 

A grieved, wistful look came into the child's $ We had been like brothers in our love for 
face. It touched me; 1 drew my arm around $ years, and Frederic was now the pastor of a 
her waist. J: church in Woolcott; and it was very delightful 

“Anise,” I said, “I shall not forget you, nor $ to run away from the tumult and cares of ths 
all you said to me yesterday; and when I re- $ city, and open the east windows of my life—the 
turn, I will bring you back a very handsome $ windows which looked off to calm, to the dreams 
present. There’s no time to talk now, for the S of my youth, to hope, and strength, and love- 
train starts in an hour; but you must be a good ^ in that dainty little parsonage nest, wherein 
girl, and not forget me. See here, what I’ve ^ dwelt Fred Loomis and his small graceful 
brought you; only you mustn't look at them \ young wife. 

until I’m gone.” And I placed a small packet ji Frederic was a real, true, manly, earnest 
in her hands, containing a daguerreotype like- j> Christian minister, and his religion had har¬ 
ness of myself; and a couple of ten dollar i monited and beautified his deep, poetic nature; 
pieces. j and his pretty wife and he were happy as the 

The child looked on the wrappings, half-wist- s spring birds in the oentuiy-old trees which 
fully, half-curiously. $ guarded their home. 

Then she put up her Uttle lips to my ear. “I S “I have never seen that peculiar shade of 
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gold in my own country. It is like the sunsets s 
on the Rhine, Fred.” 

“Precisely! If you and I, Gilbert, could only 
take one of our old sails on that river!” 

“But you didn’t have me along in those * old 
sails,’ Fred,” interrupted Mrs. Loomis, looking $ 
up, with her arch blue eyes, into her husband’s \ 
face. | 

“No, I didn’t, dear. You’re worth all the \ 
rivers and sunsets in the world!” catohing up \ 
the small figure, and whirling it round until J 
Mrs. Loomis cried out that she was ditxy. $ 
I was looking at them and thinking what a S 
handsome couple they made together—he, with $ 


“How far is 1 Hanging Hills' from here?” 

“The village is about eight miles; but several 
families from it attend our ohurch.” 

“I lived there once.” 

“You did?” her eyes widening with astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Yes; and I had a little bit of romance 
there.” And then, while the summer evening 
dropped slowly about us, I told my hostess of 
that morning and evening ride to Miss Charity 
Dorman’s, and of the little girl whose words had 
fallen into my heart and still shone there like 
pearls beyond all price or naming. 

“And you have never seen her since?” asked 


his tall, fine muscular figure—and she, with her i the clergyman’s wife, as I paused after picturing 
golden hair and girlish faoe—when Fred sud- s the child as I saw her last, standing at the gate, 
denly called out to me, $ with the packet in her hand and the tears in her 

“ I say, Gilbert, you ought to get married, ^ eyes, 
and settle down in some country nest, with a i “Never!” 

little wife like mine, instead of letting your $ “And you have forgotten her name?” 
early manhood be slowly eaten out of you in •; “It was Anise—Anise—Willard.” 
the work, and tumult, and excitement of the $ “Anise Willard!” She said it with an almost 
Babel where you live.” \ exultant cry of surprise, which I remembered 

“I know it, my dear fellow; but the 4 little \ afterward, and wondered that it did not strike 
wife* hasn’t come to me yet.” j me more forcibly at the time; but the night had 

“Oh! you must go and find her!” said May j shadowed the faoe of Mrs. Loomis, and she rose 
Loomis, in her bright way. t up, a moment later, to bring a light, saying, in 

“I've tried to, a good many times, Mrs. Loomis, j a very quiet voice, “You ought to go to *Hang- 
both in Europe and America. I’ve seen beauti- \ ing Hills,’ as you promised the little girl, Mr. 
ful, brilliant, accomplished, fascinating women; | Warren.” 

but, seeking, I have not found the one little, > “ l will, before I leave Woolcott. I thank 

loving, home woman of my dreams, whom I \ you for the suggestion, Mrs. Loomis.” 
could take into my heart and shelter from all $ “Dinner is ready, and we have company,” 
harm in my strong, deep love.” > said Mrs. Warren, as I entered the house with 

At that moment the young clergyman was \ my fishing line and rod; for I had been passing 
summoned from the room, and he returned to | a couple of hours with a small brook, whose 
inform us that he had received a message from j waters made a silver inserting among the rooks 
one of his parishioners, who resided at “ Hang- < a couple of miles from the parsonage, 
ing Hills,” and whose wife was very ill and de -1 There was an arch laugh in Mrs. Loomis' 
sired to see him. \ blue eyes, as she ushered me into the sitting- 

“I shall not be back until very late in the s room. A lady sat on one corner of the sofa— 
evening,” he said, as he drew on his gloves. | or rather a girl-woman—absorbed in a book, 
“Gilbert and May, you must take good care of $ from which she lifted her face, with a slight, 
each other.” ^ nervous start, as we entered. 

11 Hanging Hills.” The name had been like $ She was not beautiful, nor handsome, nor 
a key which had unlocked a room long closed \ pretty; but she had a pale, thoughtful, oval 
in my heart; and I looked across the years to $ face, most delicate and winning. Her hair, 
that summer morning, when I rode past the old $ half-light and half-shadow, lay in thick, wavy 
mill to Miss Charity Dorman's, and the little $ bands about the face, and suited the deep, 
girl, with her shadowy eyes, and shining hair, $ shadowy eyes. Her face spoke when her lips 
and sweet face, came and stood by my side, and > smiled—spoke the tenderness and sweetness 
looked in my face, with her wistfhl gaze, just { which were in her soul. 

as she had done then. $ «Miss Willard,” said the clergyman’s wife, 

“What are you thinking about?” said Mrs. ^ with a somewhat unusual assumption of dignity, 
Loomis, putting down her newspaper; for she ii though a smile pulled the corners of her mouth, 
sat opposite me, and had been running over the jj “allow me to present to you my husband's Mend 
columns since her husband left. $ and mine, Mr. Warren.” 
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Tbe young lady rose and gave me her hand < hills, standing at the front gate of Miss Charity 
quietly, with no trepidation of tone and man- $ Dorman’s dwelling. 

ner, and we exchanged a few remarks about < They had brought her work, knowledge, dis- 
the summer and the scenery; and then Mrs. $ cipline. 

Loomis suddenly exclaimed, 1 She was now the Principal of the Academy 

44 Come right out to dinner. Tou ought to < at “Hanging Hills.*' Her aunt had been bed* 
bring a good appetite to it, Mr. Warren, from | ridden for six years, and during all this time 
the brook, and you, Anise, from 4 Hanging $ her brave young niece had supported her by 
Hills.’ ” ^ teaching. Miss Charity Dorman had only slept 

In a moment the truth flashed across me, $ six months under the poplars in the Tillage 
and I knew that I looked upon the face of the \ grave-yard. 

little girl, who had made the one poem of my ^ Well, instead of one I stayed three weeks at 
boyhood. A significant glance passed betwixt ^ the parsonage. Anise remained too, for U was 
me and my hostess, but I saw her friend was j vacation at the aoademy; and before those three 
not in the secret. $ weeks were gone, I knew that God had sent me 

So we sat down to dinner, and Anise bore \ the loving home woman my heart had so long 
her part gracefully and oomposedly in the con- > sought after. 

versation—gracefully and composedly, until \ One evening, two or three days before I left, 
Mrs. Loomis said, with that flutter of a Bmile \ we had gone out together to watch the ypang 
about her lips, { moon come over the distant mountain. There 

44 1 believe you were in 4 Hanging Hills' once, \ it lay, amid the stars, like a pearly shell cast 
Mr. Warren ?" $ up by the surf. 

“Yes; for a oouple of months—in my boy-1 44 Anise,I said, “you have never told me 

hood." £ whether you kept the picture I gave you?” 

44 How long ago, if you’ll pardon my Yankee $ There was a blush in her cheeks; 'but she 
curiosity the inquiry?" laughed Miss Willard. $ took out the small shell oaso and placed it im 
44 Fifteen years; and when I left, I gave ray $ my hands, 
picture to the only friend I had there—a little $ 44 Anise, I should like to make an exchange 

girl, whoso name was Anise Willard. I wonder $ with you.” 
if Bhe has kept it!" ^ “What one?" 

There was a quick start. The goblet trembled $ 44 Will you give me this picture and take the 

in her small hand. Swift changes fluttered over > original ?" 

the sweet face. I knew there were tears in her \ What answer her lips made, betwixt her 
throat; but she answered, in her own soft, \ blushes and her tears, my pen will never write; 
gentle way, 44 1 am glad to see you onoe more, $ but her life has since answered that question 
Mr. Warren." $ with such truth, and tenderness, and devotion. 

That afternoon I learned what those fifteen ? as only can 44 that most beautiful thing this side 
years had brought to the life of the little girl, ^ of Heaven—the heart of a Christian woman." 
whom I had last seen as the sun went over the * 


SUMMER NOON. 

BT MATTIE WINFIELD. 


Thx soft and slumbrous air is strangely still; . 

Tho winds are bushed, thero is no rustling now < 
Of leafy boughs; but, looking at yon hill, 5 

Tbe swift cloud shadows, gliding from its brow, S 
Seem full of life, and strangely out of place, i 

Here where the pulse of life you scarce can trace. > 

Thore is a drowsy murmur on the air, j 

A dreamy hum of million insect wings; > 

And now and then a bee, with little care, s 

Drops down among the clover blooms and sings J 
A sleepy canzonet. My heart beats low, } 

This dreamy languor overpowers me so. 


There is no sound of toil, nor song of birds: 

The world lies dreaming ’neath tbe mid-day sun; 
My thoughts, too bile to be set to words. 

Now here, now there, in sluggish ripples run. 

Too bright to last, these hours pass quickly by; 

I mark their flitting by a languid Bigh. 

With folded hands I sit, and downcast eyes. 

Forgetful of the world and wearing dreams; 

No thought of care within my heart but dies, 

While this mid-summer sunlight rotmd as strain. 
I lore this regal season all too well. 

And bow, a willing captive, ’neath her spell 
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Sound, according to Act of Oongrtw, in the jeer 1861, bj Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’e Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 

oonnrusD roox paqi 206 . 

CHAPTER XIII. t pardon for slighting her, on his bended knees, 

Thb conduct of old Mrs. Bosworth made a > and ask her to marry him right out.” 
profound impression in our family. Nothing j Jessie started up, pale as death, her eyes 
could have been more unfortunate for Mrs. j flashed and her lips quivered. 

Dennison. Mr. Lee, up to that time, had been 5 “Lottie!” 

so occupied with the genuine grief which had \ The voioe was low, but it made the girl hold 
sprung out of his wito's death, that he had s her breath. 

evidently given little thought to the real con- * “Don’t let her get mad!” cried the strange 
dition of his household; but the grave look of $ creature, appealing to me; “I didn’t bring him, 
disapproval which met Mrs. Dennison's en- \ gracious knows. Mrs. Babylon has done it, 
tranoe, when the dear old lady made her visit, 5 that's what you ought to know, and I’ve told 
was too decided for him or any one else to \ it.” 

ignore. Jessie's ill-timed remarks had affected \ “But how did you find this out, Lottie?” I 
him but little, for, alas! he was prejudiced j said, for Jessie had fallen back to her Beat, 
there; but the evident condemnation of this | and was shrouding her face with one hand in a 
fine old lady had its effect. Mr. Lee began to \ dreary, thoughtful way. 

understand that a guest in our house just then, 5 “I won't tell you! If I did, some of your 
not sanctioned by ties of blood, or even of old \ queer, old maidish notions would come in and 
friendship, must have a strange appearance in s I should catch it. Jest you take care of honor 
the neighborhood. His own fine sense of pro- > and dignity, and all that. I don't pretend to 
priety was disturbed, and this gave his inter- « no such nonsense; I know he's coming, because 
course with the lady, all the rest of that day, $ Babylon sent for him; she's ready to take claws 
an air of constraint which she was not slow * off now that—oh, dear! oh, dear!” 
to comprehend. She grew more quiet and \ Here the strange girl flung herself down on 
thoughtful, all her fine spirits vanished, and, $ the floor, and, burying her free, began to cry 
more than once, I caught her lifting her beau- * bitterly. 

tiful eyes to Mr. Lee’s with a sad, misty look $ I knew how she would have finished that sen- 
of appeal, that would have touched the heart of \ tence but for Jessie's presence, and shrunk from 
a savage. It almost reaohed mine. $ drawing forth another word. At length Lottie 

This lasted all that day and evening. There j lifted her wet face and shook the hair back from 
was little conversation, but the eloquenoe of | her eyes. 

that woman's face was above all language. j “I’m a queer jewsharp, ain't I?” she said, 
At night I went into Jessie's room, as usual, j with a giggle that broke up the sob in her 
not to talk, everything had become too painful * throat; “but it's true as the gospel. Mr. Law- 
for those little confidential chats that make a \ rence is coming, and you mark if he don’t go 
home so pleasant; but Jessie was always sad $ through with that very performance, kneeling 
now, and the sight of young Bosworth had Randall!” 

affected her greatly, in what way it was diffi- : “Well, well! It was right to tell us, and 
cult to determine; so I went to her room, know* Miss Jessie thanks you in her heart,” I said, 
ing that the presence of an old friend would be raising the girl from her lowly position. “Now 
some comfort to her. As we sat together talk¬ 
ing in vague household affairs, Lottie knocked 
at the door and came in. 

“I don’t want you to be taken by surprise 
or anything,” she said, bluntly, “but Mr. and, taking the hand which fell listlessly down, 
Lawrence will be here to-morrow; and, before kissed it. 

twenty* four hours, he will beg Miss Jessie's Jessie started at the touch, and, gently 

^ 871 


< go to your room.” 

| She arose, looked wisifrtUy at Jessie an in- 
> stant; then creeping to her side, knelt down as 
\ she had often done at the feet of Mrs. Leet 
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releasing the hand, laid it on the young girl's j 
hair. i> 


“I thank you/’ she said, looking down to the ^ 
honest eyes into which great tears were crowd- jj 
ing fast; “my mother loved you, and so do I.” < 
“I—I’m a trying to do my best and be a 
mother to you myself, now that she is dead ? 
and gone,” answered Lottie, with a look of^ 
honest affection beaming over her face. \ 


Jessie almost smiled; at which Lottie blushed 
like a child, and, starting to her feet, went away, 
closing the "door softly after her, 

“Can you believe this?”.said Jessie, after she 
was gone. 

“Yes,” I answered. “Whatever her sources 


of information may be, Lottie is always correct.” $ 
“And he will dare—at her request—by her £ 
consent, perhaps—he will dare!” < 

She arose and walked the room, her dark $ 


dress sweeping the carpet like an imperial robe. 

I did not speak, anxiety kept me dumb. Was 
this a burst of anger that would pass away? 
When that man, with all his bewildering at¬ 
tractions, should stand before her—humble, im¬ 
ploring—how would it be? The hopes which 
had begun to dawn in my heart for young Bos- 
worth faltered, notwithstanding this queenly 
manifestation of her pride. 

“She has sent for him indeed!” burst from 
those curved lips; “there is nothing humiliating 
in this, aunt Mattie. She invites gentlemen to 
my father’s house and allows them to approach 
me. Perhaps she has found out that half this 
property is mine now, and sent him word.” 

I started. This might be true. There cer¬ 
tainly was something inexplicable in this evi¬ 
dent understanding between Lawrenee and our 
guest. 

“Well, let him come,” said Jessie, drawing a 
deep breath. “Let him come; I understand 
myself now.” 

“You will not accept him then?” I inquired, 
anxiously. 

“Accept him!” she replied, with a oalm smile, 
which told how deep and settled her pride had 
become, far more clearly than the flashing eye 
and writhing lip that had startled me a moment 
before. “You need not fear that, my friend.” 

“And you do not love him?” 

“No, my friend, I do not love him; nor am 
I sure that he is worthy of respect.” 

I clasped my hands in thankfulness. Her 
words had lifted a painful weight from my 
bosom. 

“Thank God!” I murmured. 

She looked at mo gratefully, and we parted 
for the night. 


The next morning Mrs. Dennison kept up the 
subdued character of the previous night. Her 
eyes were heavy and full of troubled mist, her 
movements had lost their elasticity, and aa 
air of touching depression had supplanted the 
graceful audacity of her usual manner. 

Mr. Lee was grave and silent; he once or 
twice glanced at our guest, with some anxiety 
in his look, but made no comment on her 
ohanged appearance. 

After breakfast I went out for a walk. The 
morning was bright and cool, inviting me te a 
long ramble. But my health was not altogether 
restored, and anxiety made me listless; so I 
walked slowly across the face of the hill, came 
out at the footpath on (he ridge, and wandered 
on till I camo to the rock which terminated R. 
I had been sitting on it a little while, gariag, 
languidly down at the gleams of water that 
came up through the green homlocks, coma 
two hundred feet beneath me, when the senad 
of voices from the grove disturbed me. 

I had a nervous dread of being seen by Mrs. 
Dennison or her friends, and let myself down 
from the rock on the faee of the precipitous 
descent; a perilous exploit; for a false step 
might have sent me headlong to the river be¬ 
low. I became sensible of the danger of my 
position after the first moment, and, clinging to 
a young ash tree, pressed myself against the 
leaning trunk of a hemlock and waited for the 
persons, whose voices I had heard, to pass. 

Directly two persons came winding down the 
path, and stood upon the rock I had just left. 
It was Mrs. Dennison and Lawrence, talking 
eagerly. The languor that had marked her 
appearance at breakfast was gone. She was 
sharp and animated, spoke with earnestness, 
and seemed now pleading, now explaining. I 
caught a glimpse of his face. It was Unshod 
with anger, not to say rage. 

“It is useless to upbraid me. I loved yea;, 
it was death to give you up. At a distance it 
seemed easy enough; but when I saw you to¬ 
gether, and marked something too real la year 
devotion, it drove me mad. I could not marry 
you myself, poverty-stricken wretches that we 
are! but you cannot blame me if the trial of 
giving you to another was beyond human 
strength.” 

“But you were false. You told me that she 
also was false—that she secretly encouraged 
young Bosworth—that I was treacherously un¬ 
dermining my own friend.” 

Lawrence spoke in a loud, angry voioa. The 
look which he bent on her was storiqy with 
passion. 
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“ Lawrence, this rage is useless. I did all ^ word of honor as a lad/, all that you told me 
that lay in my power to break up the work I ij regarding Miss Lee before I took that rude de- 
had helped to do. For a time, poverty, any- \ parture was false?** 

thing seemed better than the possibility of see- $ “Yes; though you might use a softer word.** 

ing you the husband of that proud girl. Then ' “And you believe she loves me yet in spite 

my own future was uncertain—now it is assured. ^ of my ungentlemanly withdrawal?** 

Between them the father and daughter have un- * “I am certain of it.** 

bounded wealth. It is worth a great sacrifice— $ “You wish me to beg pardon and propose?** 

I make it. This is my first step, my first $ “Wish!’* 

humiliation. It was false all that I told you. \ The woman locked her hands passionately 

She did not love that young man, she did love j and turned her pale face upon him. 
you. I fancied—and here the trouble arose— * “Wish! You know I cannot wish it; but it 

that you were beginning to love her, that it | is inevitable.*’ 

gave you no pain to change. This embittered i “In order to smooth your way with this 
me. I misrepresented her, told you that she % grand old gentleman.” 

visited Bosworth’s sick-chamber from affection, j The woman shuddered visibly, and linked her 
when I knew that it was only the persuasion of * hands once more till the blood flew back under 
that troublesome old maid which sent her to the * the almond-shaped nails, leaving them white 
house. Now I take it all back. She is hearts l as pearls. 

whole save in love for you. She never cared \ “How indifferently you speak of a thing 
for him in the least. It was you she loved.” $ which drives me half-mad!” 

I caught a second glimpse of his face as he i “Indifferently? No. You have made your 

turned it from her: a flash of triumph passed \ arrangements, and do me the honor to include 
over it, breaking its frowns as lightning cleaves ^ mine with them.” 

a thunder-cloud. My heart fell. The man j “You are angry with me—-hurt that I can 
evidently loved our Jessie. With his strength \ decide on this marriage.” 
and power of character, would she resist aj “No, neither angry nor hurt on that point.” 
passion that was evidently genuine? \ She looked at him imploringly. 

Mrs. Dennison looked at him sharply; but j “Is this said in order to wound me?” 
his face was dark enough under her glance,; “It is said because I feel it.” 
aUd she went on, perhaps satisfied of his in- j “And you do not care that I bind myself for 
difference. £ life to this man?” 

“There is no time for hesitating, Lawrence. ^ “Care? Yes; why not?” 

It will be impossible for me to keep my post here $ ”1 have thought it all over hundreds of times, 

many days longer. The young lady scaroely en- * when we talked of marriage those lovely nights 
dures me, the old maid turns to marble when I \ on the beach. It was a sweet dream, worthy of 
enter her presenoe, and there is that imp of a s two young people in their teens. We forgot 
girl crossing my path at every turn. I must j> everything: the luxurious habits which had be- 
leave the house—and that within a few days— $ come second nature to us both, the impossibility 
that is, unless you forgive me and find means of ^ of making even love wild as ours suffice with 
appeasing the young lady. That aeoomplished, s everything else wanting. We were neither 
and I shall be more necessary to the household $ young enough nor foolish enough to carry that 
than ever. Everything will be on velvet after $ idea out.” 

that. t “Or, even then, to entertain it seriously for 

“ Are you so sure of the old gentleman then?” \ a moment,” said Lawrence, coldly breaking iff 
inquired Lawrence, with a half sneer. < upon her. 

Bhe smiled and gave her head a disdainful $ “Perhaps not,” she said, mournfully. “It 
movement. > was a dream, and as such we discussed it; but 

“Am I sure of my life?” I the wish—oh! that was strong with us both!” 

He turned upon her with a look of soornful l A oloud of disgustful feelings swept over the 
approbation. I man’s face, such as fill a refined heart while re- 

“ You are an extraordinary woman, widow.” | viving some passion that has died out in con- 
“You have said as much, in a more compli- $ tempt, 
mentary fashion, before this,” she answered. j “Well, we will not dwell upon these moon- 
“Perhaps,” he answered, oarelessly; “but j light dreams, but the future.” 
we understand each other too well for fines “ Which will, at least, give us to each other’s 
speeches. Now, let us talk clearly. On your > society forever; whioh will secure between us 
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one of the largest fortunes in the United States. 
If wo cannot be all in all to each other, every¬ 
thing else necessary to happiness will be ours. 
Then/* she added, with sinister thoughtfulness, 
“people do not live forever, and in this country 
divorces are easily attained.** 

Again that expression of disgust swept over 
his face, but she was not looking at him; the 
thoughts in her mind were such as turn the 
eyes away from any human countenance. I 
could read all this plainly in their two faces. 

“Let us pass over these things/* he said, 
gravely regarding her. “You and I ought to 
know that human will seldom regulates events; 
let us try to act rightly and leave them with a 
higher power.** 

She looked at him in amazement an instant; 
then answered, with a self-sustained laugh, 

“Strong spirits make their own circum¬ 
stances 1’* 

“I know that is your opinion; but no matter, 
this is no place for discussion. Onco again, let 
me understand. I am not disposed to oriticise 
your motives for this—I will use the softer 
word—mystification; but now we must take 
clear ground. You again assure me that, in 
seeking Miss Lee, I shall not meet with a rebuff 
either from the lady or her father?’* 

“I am sure of it.** 

“Then I will go at once. But how can I 
explain?” 

“Say that you were informed of her visit to 
Bosworth, and went off in a fit of jealousy.” 

“And if she asks of my informant?** 

“Say that you saw her with your own eyes.” 

“Don’t you think it would be as well to speak 
the truth for onoe?” said Lawrence, with a grave 
smile. 

“That is the truth; you saw her returning 
home.” 

Lawrence sat down upon the rock, and, 
oovering his forehead with one hand, seemed 
to reflect. 

“You find this task an unpleasant one ?’* said 
the woman, touching his hand with her own. 

He swept the hand across his forehead, scat¬ 
tering rich waves of hair over the temples. 

“It is very painful,” he said, bitterly; “but, 
thank heaven! the mischief was not of my own 
making. No matter; I will go now.” 

He turned to leave her. She grew pale and 
troubled. 

“Where shall I see you after it is over?” 

“Here, if you have the patience to wait.** 

“Yes,” she answered, “I will wait; it will 
not bo long. Oh, heavens! how little time it 
takes to separate us forever and ever!” 


He did not hear this; but his footsteps were 
std.ll heard among the leaves that had fallen 
along the footpath, and she followed his re¬ 
treating figure with eyes so full of anguish, 
that I could not help but pity her. 

When Lawrence could no longer be sea 
through the trees, she sunk to the rock, folded 
both her hands over her knees, and fairly 
moaned with pain. There was no weeping; 
but dry sobs broke from her lips like gushes 
of lava from its crater. 

I remained still crouching at the foot of the 
hemlock, and sheltered completely by one of its 
wing like branches. I was safe from detection, 
so steep was the descent that, without stepping 
to the very verge, there was no chance that any 
person oould discover me. I had no compunc¬ 
tion or question of honor to oontend against. 
The contest going on in our household had be¬ 
come too serious for shrinking at anything that 
was not absolutely criminal in our defence. So 
bracing my foot against the ash, and sheltering 
my presence under the dusky hemlock, I too 
waited, determined not to move till that wretched 
woman left the ridge. She was Tcry restless, 
changing her position every moment, and start¬ 
ing up if the least sound reaehed her from the 
woods. Ab they wore on, she seemed to listen 
till the very breath upon her lips paused. The 
birds, that, as I have said before, were very 
tame on the ground, made her restive with their 
singing. She hated them for the sweet noise 
that prevented her hearing his footsteps. 

I softly took out my watch and counted the 
time. He had not been absent more than fifteen 
minutes, when she sprang up, clenching both 
hands as if about to strike some one, and began 
to prowl up and down the path like a leopardess 
searching for her cubs. Now and then her voice 
broke through the foliage, and I could see her 
wringing her hands, or stamping her feet upon 
the dead leaves. 

At last a footstep sounded fVom the woods— 
a man’s step coming rapidly through the leaves. 
It had a hard sound, and I felt sure that the 
man was desperate. She evidently thought 
otherwise. Her arms fell helplessly down, and 
she crept back to the rock, white and still, but 
with her face turned away.es if she would not 
let him see how anxious she was. 

He came up to the rock from the woods, 
crossed the footpath with a single stride, and 
stood before her so stern, so bitterly incensed, 
that she shrunk away from his first glance* and 
yet a flash of irresistible joy shot to the ey** 
with which she eagerly questioned him. 

“Well?”. 
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The lips from which this word fell were almost 
smiling. Nature was strong in the woman, and, 
spite of her selfishness, she exulted over the 
ruin of her own plans. 

“Well!” was the bitter response; “I have 
humiliated myself like a hound—proposed and 
am rejected.” 

The woman sprang toward him with both 
hands extended; but he stepped back, and she 
clasped them in an outgush of joy. 

“ Then it is over—oh! how glad I am—this 
hour has been such torture. What would a 
whole life bo? I should go mad. Let the pro¬ 
perty go—sweep the whole thing aside! How 
many poor people in the world are happy! In 
poverty or out of it, you and I will be all in all 
to each other!” 

She was “pure womanly” then, notwithstand¬ 
ing her crafty nature and bad heart; there was 
something in her abandonment that made my 
blood thrill. 

But Lawrence stepped back, and his face 
clouded with repulsion. 

She looked at him in amaxement. 

“What is this? Can wounded vanity affect 
you so much?” 

“Wounded vanity, madam? Will you forever 
misunderstand me? How dare you consider me 
as an accomplice in your odious designs? If I 
have passed them by in contemptuous silence, 
it was no sign that I approved or shared them.” 

These words were uttered with the force of 
terrible indignation. The woman to whom they 
were addressed stood confounded before the 
speaker, whom she had evidently, up to that 
moment, believed to be her lover. 

“Lawrence—Lawrence! can this be real?” at 
last broke from her quivering lips. 

While speaking, she laid her hand on his arm, 
but he pushed it off loathingly as if a reptile had 
been creeping over him. At this repulse, all the 
quccnliness of hor air fell away, and she seemed 
to shrink into a smaller person. The anguish 
so evident in her face seemed to touch his 
compassion; his features cleared themselves of 
stormy passion and hardened like marble. He 
took one of her hands in a firm grasp, and ad¬ 
dressed her from that moment in a low, con¬ 
centrated voice, that thrilled through one as 
nothing but true fueling can. 

“Mrs. Dennison, this is the last time that you 
and I shall ever converse together.” 

The woman uttered a low cry, and seised his 
arm with her disengaged hand. He paused an 
instnnt, glanced calmly down at her hand, which 
clung trembling to his sleeve, and went on, 

“We met at a watering-place unknown to 


| 

1 


each other, people of the world, adventurers 
if you will, and between us sprang up one of 
those flirtations which are so far removed from 
genuine affection, that the two never exist to¬ 
gether. We called it love—perhaps thought it 
so—for a brief time; for I confess to a senti¬ 
ment regarding you which no ordinary person 
could have inspired.” 

The woman lifted her eyes at his softened 
voice, and with an expression that must have 
gone to his soul; never in my life had I seen so 
muoh gratitude in a glanoe. 

“But this was not love!” 

The white hand dropped away from his arm; 
he grasped the other tighter as if to impress his 
words more forcibly on her. 

“I never did love you, Mrs. Dennison. Such 
expressions which are admitted in society, with¬ 
out real meaning, I may have used, and you 
may have construed into deeper meaning than 
they possessed. I-” 

Mrs. Dennison lifted her two hands with im¬ 
patient deprecation. 

“Enough, enough!” she said; “more words 
are useless; I comprehend you.” 

“And hold me blameless, I trust?” 

“Blameless? Oh, yes!” There was a bitter 
sneer on her lips, and her eyes flashed fiercely. 

The sneer relieved him. There had been 
something of compassion, even of regret in his 
voioe till then; but the curl of her lips drove 
all such feeling away. * 

“At least,” he continued, promptly, “any 
blame that 1 might myself feel it just to assume, 
has been a thousand times overbalanced by the 
fraud of your conduct, regarding one of the 
brightest and sweetest creatures that the sun 
ever shone upon.” 

The bitter sneer spread like venom all over 
the woman’s faee, leaving it cold and white. 

“You speak of Miss Lee?” 

The voice in which she uttered these words 
was fearfully concentrated, and her agitation 
kept her still as a serpent before it springs. 

“Yes, madam, I speak of the lady who once, 
at least, received me kindly; but who, yielding 
to your machinations, has just sent me from 
her preserve forever, a rejected, desperate man, 
for I love her better than my own soul!” 

A faint sound, sharp as a cry, deep as a 
grave, broke from the woman. Lawrenoe did 
not heed it, but turned away and left her, seem¬ 
ingly forgetful that it was a farewell. She fol¬ 
lowed him with her great, wild eyes, struggled 
with herself, and evidently strove to cry out; 
but her locked features refused to stir. The 
cold lips took a blue tinge, but gave no sound. 
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She stood like Lot’B wife, with all the vitality 
stricken from her limbs, till his footsteps died 
among the leaves. Then she uttered a low cry, 
sprang forward to follow him, and fell prone 
across the footpath. 

I seized the lithe stem of the ash and lifted 
myself up the bank, prompted by one irre¬ 
sistible impulse of humanity. The woman lay 
upon the ground in a position so like death 
that it frightened me. Her white face was half- 
hidden by the turf. The folds of an India shawl 
were entangled around her T like the broken 
wings of some great tropical bird; one hand 
was clenched deep in a fleece of wood-moss, 
where its jewels flashed like rain-drops. 

I attempted to raise her face from the turf, 
but it fell baok like lead from my hands; the 
cheek which rested for a moment on my arm 
was cold as snow. There was no life percepti¬ 
ble; 1 looked around for water. A hundred 
feet below me it was rushing forward in abund¬ 
ance, but that was unattainable. The house 
was some distance, but there alone could I hope 
for succor. 1 detested that woman in my soul; 
but some pure womanly feeling impelled me to 
keep her terrible condition a secret. I could 
not find it in my heart to expose her humilia¬ 
tion. So entering the hall, unseen, I seised a 
pitcher of water that stood on the marble con¬ 
sole and hurried back, carrying it so unsteadily 
that the ice-drops rained over my hands at every 
step. VWhen I reached the rock, breathless with 
haste, the woman was gone, and but for the 
crushed grass, and a handful of moss torn up 
by the roots, there remained no proof of the 
scene I had just witnessed. 

Where had she gone? Not to the honse, I 
must have seen her had she taken that direction. 
Surely she had not followed Lawrence! I step¬ 
ped to the rock, which gave me a view of the 
footpath and the precipitous rivers bank. She 
was not in the woods, nor onathe line of the 
ridge. Had she thrown herself down the bank, 
and so perished in the river below ? 

I seized the ash tree, and, supporting myself 
by it, leaned over, searching the depths with a 
trembling dread 6f what I might find. 

Half way down the descent, 1 saw the gor¬ 
geous colors of a shawl shrouding some object 
crouched upon a point of rock that jutted out 
from the bank, and fairly overhung the black 
waters fifty feet below. In my fright, the ash 
tree escaped my hold, and, starting back with 
a sharp recoil, made a great rustling among the 
leaves. The woman sprang up, lifted her white 
face toward me, and for a moment stood poised 
over the water, with her garments fluttering in 


the wind so violently that their very motion 
threatened to destroy her balance. 

I threw out my arms pleading with her to 
come back; but shfl sprang forward into a heavy 
covert of pine boughs that swept the descent, 
and disappeared. I waited some minutes, hop¬ 
ing that she would appear again: bnt every¬ 
thing was still; and after lingering about the 
rock some time, I returned to the house. 

When I entered the hall, Mrs. Dennison was 
leaning over the balustrade of the square bal¬ 
cony, gazing down upon the scenery of the val¬ 
ley, to all appearanoe tranquil as a child. 

She looked around with a furtive movement 
of the head as I set the pitcher upon the con¬ 
sole, and then I saw that her face was still 
deathly pale. I said nothing to any one of 
what I had seen; it oonld have availed nothing, 
my report would only have met with denial and 
discredence. I felt sore of this and went to 
my room, there most earnestly praying God to 
direot me how to act. 

Mrs. Dennison did not come down to dinner 
that afternoon, and Cora reported that ahe was 
suffering greatly in her room. Something was 
the matter, the dear lady had been crying for 
hoars together as if her heart were broken. 

This was said in the presence of Mr. Lee, and 
I saw that he listened keenly. 

“Do yon know any reason for this distress V 9 
he inquired of the pretty mulatto. 

“No, sir; no reason in the world, without it 
is the high airs that old lady took with her. I 
was in the hall, sir, and saw it; since then my 
lady has been crying half the time." 

We were at the table when Cora came down 
with this account of her mistress. Mr. Lee 
poured out a glass of champagne and placed it 
; on the silver tray, upon which Jessie was placing 
j some delicacies from the dessert. “Ask year 
\ mistress to try and join ns in the drawing-room 
S this evening," he said, kindly; “solitude will 
i only depress her.” 

; Cora bowed and went away; but returned 
\ directly with a message from Mrs. Dennison. 

J She had a severe headache, and was afraid 
i that it would be impossible for her to meet the 
5 family that evening. To-morrow she trusted to 
; bo better. 

i Poor woman! she was true for onoe; though 
i even her real illness was afterward turned to 

jj account. 

j After dinner, I found myself alone with Jes- 
J sie. She had been a little excited after Law- 
t renoe left; but as the day wore on her self poise 
i returned, and a sweet gravity settled upon her. 
5 As I sat by the window she left the piano, from 
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which a plaintive air had been stealing, and 
came to my side. 

“Aunt Mattie,” she said, in her sweet, trust¬ 
ful way, “1 have something to tell you. Mr. 
Lawrence has befen here.” 

1 did not express any knowledge of the fact, 
but looked at her, waiting for more. A faint 
flush rose to her cheek; but her eyes looked 
clearly into mine. 

41 Youknow what he came for?” 

44 1 suppose so, Jessie; and that he went away 
disappointed.” 

44 1 think he loved me, aunt Mattie.” 

44 And you?” I questioned, anxiously. 

She shook her head and smiled wistfully. 

44 You remember the violets we took from the 
spring down in the meadow yonder? How fresh 
and hardy they looked! But we tore them up 
too roughly, and they never would take root 
again! They were young plants, you said, and 
hard usage withered them. The violets are all 
uprooted and dead here.” 

She pressed one hand to her heart, and, 
stooping down, kissed me to hide the sadness 
that had crept into her eyes. 

44 And you do not regret it?” I whispered, 
drawing her close to me. 

44 As I regretted the death of our violets with 
a little sadness for the perfume that is gone.” 

41 And it is decided?” 

44 Nothing can change me. His intimacy with 
that woman, which gave her influence enough 
to poison bis mind with thoughts that should 
never enter the heart of a true man, was reason 
enough if love ever reasoned; but his power is 
gone from here. I could never live with a man 


\ 1 pressed the hand which grasped mine, and, 

j reading the question that spoke from his face, 
J told him to go in, that Jessie was in the draw- 
< ing-room—and alone. 

S He listened for a moment to the music which 
\ came stealing through the windows, holding his 
\ breath in sweet suspense; then he lifted my 
!j hand to his lips and went into the house. The 
* roses were bright on Jessie’s cheek when I 
\ entered the drawing-room an hour after, and, 
n for one night, we had something like a dream 

I of happiness in that gloomy dwelling. 

The next day Mrs. Dennison kept her word, 
and came out from her solitude. She mnst 
J have Buffered terribly; for I have never seen a 
j face so altered. All her bloom was gone in one 
$ night; her eyes had grown larger and dark 
) with hidden anguish. Both Jessie and Mr. Lee 
> were struok visibly by the change. 

\ We were all in the library when she came in, 
i grave, sad, and with that look of deep sorrow 
| in her face. Mr. Lee was greatly disturbed and 
s went forward to meet her, inquiring anxiously 
j about her health. The woman let her hand rest 

I in his clasp a moment, and then drew it away 
with a sorrowful glance from beneath her 
drooping lashes. Advancing up the room, 
s she leaned one hand on a table for support, 
\ trembling visibly from agitation or weakness. 

| “Mr. Lee!” 

\ The voice faltered with bis namo^i once 
I more she lifted those mournful eyes-H^R 
j 44 Are you ill, or has some trouble conle upon 
\ you?” inquired Mr. Lee, greatly agitated. 

| “Yes, I am ill, and in deep trouble,” she 
i answered. 44 Oh! Mr. Lee, let me beseech you 


who had once been, even partially, controlled J 
by a woman like that.” j 

44 Did you give him this reason?” > 

44 As I have given it now.” \ 

44 And he considers it as final?” \ 

44 Undoubtedly. I am glad he came—glad j 
that he has spoken; for it sets me free—heart ^ 
and soul.” j 

I kissed her fervently, thanking Qod for this \ 
great deliverance. j 

That very evening young Bosworth came to ' 
the house, looking almost well, and to animated, i 
It was not quite dark, and he saw me walking j 
on the terrace; for I had need of air and soli- \ 
tude. n« took my hand with the old cordiality, j 
and would not let it go. 5 

44 Lawrence has been at our house,” he said. \ 
44 You know what has happened. She rejected j 
him—she does not love him. This he told me j 
with his own lips. It was generous; but he is J 
a noble fellow. I could not but pity him.” 1 


to protect my good name from the enemies that 
have assailed it!” 

44 Your good name, my dear madam? Who 
would dare say a word against any one sheltered 
under my roof?” 

44 1 do not know—the whole thing bewilders 
me; but some great wrong has been done—some 
cruel slander said, or I should not be called 
upon to endure such insults as met me from 
that proud old lady—should not be outraged 
by letters like this!” 

She took a letter from her pocket and gate it 
to Mr. Lee, watching him as he read it. 

The letter was a brief one; but Mr. Lee was 
a long time in reading it. His eyes went back 
upon every line, and the fire burned hotly in 
them when he came to the end. There was 
something very startling in the changes of his 
face as he glanced from the paper to Jessie and 
from her to me. Never have I seen a look so 
terribly stern. 
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“Where did you get this letter?” he inquired, 
orushing the paper in his hand. 

“It came to me by the mail, you will see by 
the post-mark,” was the reply. 

He glanced at the post-mark, which was that 
of the nearest town; then, striding up to his 
daughter, held the open letter before her eyes. 
Jessie looked at it in a bewildered way till her 
features settled into a look of astonishment. 

“Is this your writing, Miss Lee?” 

“No,” she answered, but in a fluttering way. 
“No, no; I never wrote that!” 

She had read a portion of the letter, when 
this emphatio denial broke from her lips. 

“And yet a disinterested person would swear 
that it was your hand-writing, Jessie Lee.” 

The color flashed into Jessie’s cheek; but she 
constrained herself, answering calmly, 

“I did not write it, father.” 

Mr. Lee searched her through and through 
with his stern glances; then, coldly taking the 
letter from her hand, he held it toward me. 

“Say, madam, you should be acquainted with 
that young lady’s hand-writing; is this hers?” 

I took the letter and read it. The hand¬ 
writing was certainly like Jessie’s, but with an 
attempt at disguise. The contents convinced 
me that she never wrote it. They ran thus: 

“ Madam —You have wrought mischief enough 
in the family of an honorable man to be content 
withogLhonging disgrace upon your own name. 
It sooiira be enough that you have broken the 
life of as good a woman as ever lived—that you 
have alienated a father from his only child, and 
separated Mr. Lee from his best friends. If you 
have still any regard for your own reputation, 
or for the welfare of those who have never 
wronged you, leave his house. a friend.” 

“No,” I answered, “Jessie did not write this; 
the thing is impossible!” 

“I make no charges—heaven forbid!” said 
Mrs. Dennison; “but it is enough that a letter 
like that could have been written to me while 
under your roof, sir. Self-respect forbids that 
I should remain here another day. I have sent 
to the town for a carriage.” 

“You cannot intend it!” exclaimed Mr. Lee. 
“Not till this thing has been thoroughly ex¬ 
plained and atoned for must you leave a house 
that has been honored by your presence. JesBie 
Lee, have you nothing to say?” 

“Father, what can I say?” 

“Nothing, my dear Miss Lee; I ask nothing, 
and accuse no one further than is necessary to 
my own exculpation,” said Mrs. Dennison, in 
a grieved voice. “But I have been cruelly 


} assailed. One word more, Mr. Lee, and I am 

1 ready to go. Forgive me if I speak on a sub¬ 
ject painful to us all; but the death of your 
^ wife has been alluded to in that infamous 
s paper—alluded to in connection with myself. 
$ When Mrs. Lee was taken ill, she had in her 
5 hand a letter, which only left her hold in the 
| last moment. It was open. You may remember 
$ I picked it up from the floor, folded it, and gtTs 
| it into your own hands. Of course I did not 
s read the letter, and am, to this day, ignorant 
| of its contents; but I did glance at the hand- 
s writing, and it was like this.” 

> I felt myself growing cold; the faces before 
\ me swam in mist. Had not Lottie said that the 
s envelop was directed in Jessie’s hand-writing? 
5 Had I not myself recognized the fact? 

| Mrs. Dennison spoke again, 

jj “Another thing has haunted me since that 

> mournful day. As I bent over the dying angel, 
\ she whispered three words in my ear; they were: 
5 ‘Read the letter* Sir, there is a connection 
ij between this and the letter which your wife held 
s in her grasp when she died. I entreat, nay, I de- 
\ mand that you tell me what the connection is.’* 
^ “The letter!” said Mr. Lee, with a start, 
s “She did hold a paper, and you gave it to me, 

> 1 remember. It is here; I had no heart to rad 

2 it.” Thrusting a hand beneath his vest, ho 
\ drew forth a small pocket-book, and took from 
) it the paper which I remembered so welL It 
* was crushed and had been hastily folded; but 
s even from the distance I could see that the 
!; hand-writing was that of the note I had just 
Ij read. 

$ In Mr. Lee’s eyes alone you saw the agony of 
t; astonishment that possessed him. At last ho 
s turned his gaze from the letter and fixed it on 
$ Jessie. She was greatly disturbed—the very 
$ sight of the paper in her father's hand was 
s enough for this; but she met her father's glance 
£ with this look alone. There was neither terror 
\ nor surprise in it: simply deep sorrow, sueh as 
$ springs from a renewal of painful memories. 

$ He walked toward her with the paper in his 
s hand, touched it with his finger, and tried to 
s speak, but coaid not—the anguish that locked 
$ his features chained bis voice also. Jessie wss 
\ frightened and sprang up. 

\ “Father, father! what is the matter? What 
have I done?” 

n He laid his hand heavily on the paper, and 
\ bent his white face toward her. 

\ “Girl! Jessie Lee, you have slandered the 
^ father that loved you better than his own Kfa. 

You have killed your mother!” 

£ (to bx concluded.) 
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Mt husband and I lived, originally, in a very 
large house in the country; it was far more ex¬ 
tensive than was required for a newly married 
couple without children, and it used to make 
me feel really mournful to wander through those 
great, cold-looking halls without ever meeting 
any one. And then, too, the rooms were large 
enough to accommodate an army, and cold 
enough to freeze it after it was accommodated. 
But then Mr. Jones would live there; his re¬ 
ply to all my pouting remonstrances invariably 
iras, 

“My dear, I was born in this house—and I 
have always lived here—and I shouldn’t re¬ 
cognize myself anywhere else. Besides, what 
could be more lovely in summer time?” 

True, it was charming at that season, when 
the flowers were all in full bloom, and the fruit 
was hanging tempting on the trees, and we 
could leave our doors and windows open to 
catch the breeze. Plenty of space is a luxury 
in warm weather. Then, too, the river that 
lay just in front of us was teeming with life; 
the little sail boats skimmed merrily along as 
though they had wings, while the larger vessels 
passed us with so many people waving their 
handkerchiefs, that we would catch the spirit 
and almost fancy that we, too, were sailing off 
somewhere. Then I could forget the long, 
dreary winters, when the frozen river forbade 
all travel in that way, and when the flowers 
were buried and withered beneath the snow, 
and the leafless trees served only to increase 
the dreary whistling of the wind; while list 
was carefully fastened around the doors to keep 
out, as much as possible, the strong currents of 
air; and we shivered over the fire, wondering 
whose invention it was to have such great, use¬ 
less rooms; or looked out of the window at the 
trackless waste of snow, and wished that we 
could see some one passing. But we seldom did 
see any one passing at such times; for we were 
nearly a milo from our nearest neighbors, and 
country people are much more timid about ven¬ 
turing out in stormy or cold weather than city 
people. 

One day Mr. Jones announced to me that it 
was necessary for him to go to the city, and it 
would be impossible for him to return before 

Von. XL.—24 


< the next day. I trembled at the thought of 
$ spending a night in that great house without a 
s gentleman to protect me; but he merely laughed 
jj at my fears, exclaiming, 

$ “You have your sister Bell with you; what 
v more do you wish?” 

\ ‘‘Bell is as great a coward as I am,” I-re- 
^ plied; “and I am sure we shall both of us be 
s murdered before you return; and when you 
$ come back you will probably find us cold and 
$ lifeless.” 

\ “You paint rather a tragical picture,” said 
\ he, contemplating me with an amused expres- 
\ sion; “perhaps I had better take the sleigh and 
s go over for your two friends, the Denmans, that 
s they may share that interesting fate.” 

I “I wish you would,” said I; “the more there 
<; are of us the better we shall feel protected.” 
s My friends accordingly came, and with them 
$ two little girls, who were especial favorites of 
\ mine. As Mr. Jones lifted them out of the 
s sleigh, he exclaimed, gayly, 

“I have borrowed a couple of children for 
you, too; for I thought it would require a great 
s many to compensate, in any degree, for my 
\ loss.” 

I My husband departed. As he left the house 
(he turned and remarked, “You will find my 
5 revolver under my pillow; if robbers come, you 
might point it at them, and they won’t know 
but that it is loaded.” 

^ I watched his retreating figure as far as I 
$ could see it, and then I stood with my faoe 
| pressed against the window-pane. Bell had 
s taken possession of my company, and I was in 
^ no hurry to join them. I gazed out upon (he 
^ trees^ clothed in their robe of pure snow, while 
\ long' icicles hung from their branches, and 
$ sparkled as the sun went down behind the hills 
^ and threw its last rays of red, and purple, and 
£ gold over them. It was the first time since our 
* marriage that my husband had spent a night 
\ away from mo, and it is not strange if I felt a 

> little sad at the separation. Presently an arm 

< was thrown around my waist, and BellVlaugh- 
$ ing eyes were looking into mine. 

> “Come, Mrs. Jones, Wb know it is a dreadful 
| thing to be so cruelly deserted by one’s worses 
l half; but then, you know, we must get used to 
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trials, so let me wipe away the tears,” and she \ a dreadful thing. But then I should advise yon 
demurely attacked my eyes with a huge blanket \ to search your house well before you retire; for 
shawl. | you so often hear of burglars secreting then- 

“Go away, you saucy piece!” I exclaimed. \ selves in some dark corner, and coming out 
“I hare not been Bhedding any tears!” And j after all the family are asleep.” 

I drew up my chair with the rest around the > After considerable more conTersation of the 
fire. | same kind, spiced with stories even more hor- 

“It may be very unromantic,” suggested Bell, j rible, if possible, than the above, she arose to 
“but I think an extra good tea wouldn’t come > depart, saying, as she bade us good-night, “I 
amiss this evening; besides, we shall need j hope you won’t feel afraid all alone byyour- 
something to fortify us against our fears now jj selves.” 

that we are alone.” \ She certainly had done all she could to make 

I quite agreed with her, and departed forth- ^ us afraid. 

• with to Biddy’s assistance. By the time that < After the departure of our friends, we aH 
supper was ready, I felt quite happy and like ^ stood and looked at each other as though a 
making myself agreeable, and I could even \ murder had been committed before our eves, 
laugh about my husband’s absence, and jest at ^ The two children, partaking of our fears, eacte 
the idea of robbers. j and tucked their little warm bands in mine for 

After tea we heard the merry sound of bells $ protection. Finally I resolved to put an 
outside; the sleigh stopped in front of our ^ to the predominant feeling, and I exclaimed, 
door, and the knocker gave notice that we $ gayly, 

were about to have visitors. Presently Mr. I “Come, girls, let us go up stairs to sit, and 
and Mrs. Dustin—some friends of ours, who j we will amuse ourselves with making molasses 
lived a few miles beyond us—were ushered into \ candy.” 

the sitting-room. £ We, accordingly, adjourned to the second 

“How do you do?” said Mrs. Dustin, throw- j floor and gathered around a biasing hick 017 
ing her arms around me and giving me a rap- \ fire. We had put the molasses to boil, and, 
turous kiss. “I heard that your husband was ^ while we were shelling the nuts, it was pro¬ 
going to be away from you to-night, and so IJ posed that each one in turn should tell a story; 

‘ and, as is very apt to be the case at Buch times, 
ghosts, hobgoblins, and robbers figured as heroes 
in all our tales. Presently we beard Biddy’s 
heavy tread on the stairs, and then a knock at 
the door of our room, and, in answer to oor 
“Oh! no,” I replied, very bravely ; “I don’t \ “Come iq,” Biddy entered and remarked, 
think there is any danger.” \ “Faith, an’ it’s meself that’s afeard to be 

“Perhaps not,” said she, shaking her head j afther stayin’ alone in the kitchen, an’ the 
and glancing timidly into the dark corners, \ masther of the bouse away.” 
which our candles (we had no gas there) re- j We were only too glad to be able to add aa- 
fased to illuminate; “but then I know / should j other one to our now excited company, and we 
feel afraid. You know you do sometimes hear \ readily told her to stay with us. 80 the nuts 
of such awful things happening when the gen- \ and the stories progressed together until the 
tleman of the house leaves home for a night. I candy was finally declared finished, and BidJy 
remember a story my mother used to tell about was commissioned to take it off the fire sad 
a family that lived very near her: The gentle- j: pour it into the pans. As she was about to do 
. man had gone away to spend the night, and so, a noise like a man’s step was heard on the 
\when he returned the next day, he found every- $ stairs. We all Btarted, drew np to each other, 
tthing so perfectly quiet through the house that? and listened; then I glided softly to the door 
it quite startled him; and when he went to his < and gently turned the key. While Biddy, with 
wife’s room, he found her lying in bed mur- ^ her eyes opened to their widest extent by this 

act of bravery on my part, exclaimed, 

“Shure, an’ it’s yerself they’ll be afther 
taking!” And at the same time her molasw* 
“Oh! well,” said I, forcing a laugh in spited candy was suddenly deposited on the hearth 
of my trembling, “I don’t believe that tragedy \ and ran in a wild stream over the carpet, 
will be repeated here.” 5 “Hark!” said Bell, raising her finger; “lei 

“I should hope not,” said she; “it would be 1 us listen.” 


dcred, and so were all his children and the 
servants; and the silver, and jewelry, and all 
the valuables were missing.” 


thought I would come m and comfort you a ;j 
little. Ain’t you dreadfully afraid to stay in 
this great house without any gentleman?” she : 
continued, at the same time extricating herself 
from a few of her numerous wrappers. • 
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The two children drew up to us and covered < to shoot. One of our visitors carried a poker 
themselves with our dresses. The step seemed l heated red-hot, and the other, in the excite- 
to be light and springy, as it steadily ascended | meat of the moment,, possessed herself of a 
the stairs. Bell put her arm around me and $ pin-cushion; what use she intended to make 
whispered, “I am sure it is a man!” | of it I am unable to say. I took the candle, 

I trembled and felt deathly sick as if I should * thinking we should need some light on the sub¬ 
faint away. I thought of my husband return-<ject, and Biddy followed, affectionately cling¬ 
ing on the morrow, and how suddenly his hap- > ing to her molasses-oandy kettle. The two 
piness would be turned into sorrow when he saw l children, dreading equally to come to the door 
only the body of his murdered wife. Steadily < or to bo separated from us, finally Btood in the 
the fearful noise continued; we looked aghast $ middle of the floor and began to cry. 
at each other and almbst held our breath. s We approached the door and drew back 
“I’ll jist call in one of the neighbors,” said * trembling: no one was willing to bd the first. 
Biddy, steering for the window. She seemed to j There was that fearful sound of feet outside— 
have been suddenly'wnimated with new courage. < our enemy appeared to be careering up and 
With a desperate effort I held her back. ^ down the hall. Would he shoot us on the spot 
“You forget,” I whispered, “that we are not * as soon as he should see us? The suspense was 
within a mile of any human being.” 5 intolerable. “He could but kill us,” I argued 

“Let mo look at him through the kay-hole, > with myself, and with one desperate effort, and 
thin,” said she; “and if he comes near me, I’ll \ a feeling of despair, I turned the key and 
jist pour this over him!” And she brandished s opened the door. For one moment I stood, not 
the kettle defiantly, quite forgetting that she J daring to glance around in the dark, mysterious 
had already spilled the contents. 1 hall. But there was no report of a pistol—no 

By this time the feet had reached the top of \ dagger was plunged into our hearts—all of us 
the stairs, and they were now stamping just 5 were still living. This knowledge gave me 
outside of the door. i courage to look around; but I saw no one. 

“What do you see, Biddy?” asked one of my | The tramping of feet became more distinct; I 
guests. \ raised my candle to throw more light into that 

“Sbure, an* I see a white thing,” answered >. fearful darkness, and I discovered a— rat! the 
our excised Hibernian; “an’ I belave it’s one ^ most enormous one that I had ever seen, which 
o' the ghosts ye’ve been tellin’ about.” j seemed to be making a desperate effort to get 

We fully believed that it was something more £ out of our way. 
substantial than a ghost. The steps outside ^ A heavy weight was suddenly lifted from my 
continued—they Vere evidently just by our i; heart. I turned to communicate the result of 
door. What should we do? A lock was no J my investigations to the small body-guard, 
protection against a burglar. jj which stood directly behind me; and then, as 

“Suppose,” said Bell, “that we open the $ I felt myself safe from danger, the ludicrous- 
door and tell him that we are all alone, and ^ ness of the scene burst upon me. Bell stood, 
that there is no man in the house to protect * with lips compressed and her fingers clasped 
ns; and then, surely, if we throw ourselves 60 $ tightly upon the trigger of her revolver. One 
completely on his mercy, he will have generosity s of my guests had her poker elevated high in 
enough not to harm us.” $ the air, while the other was embracing her pin- 

I was too much excited, at the time, to be ^ cushion with a most determined expression; 
•mused with my sweet sister for so innocently j and Biddy was holding her kettle, upside down, 
expecting to find such an amount of chivalry * above her, while the remains of the molasses 
in a man of that description; but I realized J candy were slowly dripping over her head and 
that the course which she proposed would not ^ shoulders. And the children were standing in 
be a wise one. j the middle of the floor, looking piteously at us 

“Let us all arm ourselves,” suggested one } through their tears. They all stood there, per- 
of my guests, “and put on an appearance ofjfectly stationary in their respective positions, 
bravery, and we may succeed in frightening i as if they were waiting to have their portraits 
him away.” \ taken. But when I announced to what species 

This seemed to all of us the best thing that $ of the animal kingdom our enemy belonged, 
oould be done. i there was a general drawing of breaths, a put- 

Bell caught up the revolver, having been first * ting down of weapons, and, finally, a hearty 
assured that it was not loaded, and placed her \ laugh. 

hand on the trigger as though she were about > Of eourse, there was but little sleeping done 
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that night; our nerves had been too much ex-: 
cited to allow of it. 

When * Mr. Jones returned, the next day, I j 
related the story of our night’s campaign to : 
him, and he appeared to be supremely amused 
at our fears. 

“You must move into the city,” said I; “for 
another such night as that would kill me.” 

“I’ll get you a rat-trap,” said he, “to pro¬ 
tect you.” 

I tried to talk to him seriously, but my words 
were wasted; he had such an incomprehensible 


EMBROIDERY. 

affection for that house, that it seemed impos¬ 
sible to persuade him to leave it. At length I 
burst into tears. This is a woman’s refuge, sad 
seldom fails in pleading her cause. It succeeded 
in my case: I secured his promise and was con¬ 
tented. 

Not long afterward I became the mistress of 
a pleasant residence in the city. When my 
husband is asked, by his friends, how he earns 
to give up his home on the river, he usually 
replies that “his wife and the country rati 
couldn't agree together.” 


v^vy/z/^WA 


VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 


ST UBS, JANE WEAVER. 



PATTERNS FOR PILLOW-CASE STUDS. 




PATTERN FUR SHIRT FRONT. 
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PENDANT PIN-CUSHION IN APPLICATION. 


BY MBS. JANS WIATIB. 



Materials.—A piece of white silk or satin; \ against the wall, by the side of the toilet-glass, 
ditto bright scarlet; one spool gold braid; cord $ It is very easily made. A piece of white silk 
and tassels. \ or satin about four inches by seven, on which 

This oushion is intended to be suspended $ the scarlet is applique as seen in 
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D E M O B E 8 T S 


MEDAL 


SKIRTS. 


The edges of the pattern are finished with the \ Finish with a cord of silk and gold mixed, sew- 
gold braid, the pattern of which is very simple > ing it all round the cushion; also suspend it 


and easily followed by the eye. Make up the 
cushion in the usual manner, stuffing with bran. 


by some of the same, adding tassels to corres¬ 
pond. 


DEMOREST’S PRIZE MEDAL HOOP SKIRTS. 


BY MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


( size near the waist is small, and the circumfer¬ 
ence increases, bell-shape, to the bottom, thus 
giving a natural and graceful flow to the outer 
\ garments, and affording in the gradually ii- 
^ creasing dimensions a fine opportunity for the 

I display of the ample coats and cloaks which 
form a peculiar feature of present attire. 

Many of the former disadvantages in the 
. manufacture of hooped skirts resulted, doubt- 
| less, from the fact of the designers and manuiao- 
i; turers being men, who, however well acquainted 
$ with mechanical principles, could hardly be ex- 
^ pected to perceive at once all the nice adjust- 
\ ments necessary to so important an article of 
$ ladies’ wardrobe. These difficulties being re- 
| cognized by Mine. Demorest, she succeeded in 
Five years ago when hooped skirts were ;» producing a skirt, which, according to the tes- 
first introduced, every one predicted for them i; timony of the thousands of ladies who use them, 
a speedy decline, and fall; but after encoun- i combine, perfection of shape, graceful appear- 
tering the shafts of ridicule and opposition in { ance, and great durability; and especially the 
every conceivable form, they still not only re- advantage of the tapes not slipping en the 
main a fixed fact, but have become a permanent ^springs, which is entirely obviated by a process 
institution, which no caprice of fashion will be § t hat Mme. Demorest has secured by a patent, 


likely wholly to destroy. 


I ayd consists in passing the standards through 


The reason of this constant and increased $ the covering of the springs, making it impos- 


appreciation is found in the acknowledged prin- j 
oiple of comfort and utility upon which the idea j 


sible for them to slip or break away. 

The high price of the best kind of hooped 


was based. The first specimens were many of $ skirts has been, also, a great objection to them 
them very imperfect, some of them ludicrously > by many persons of limited means. Skirts with 
so; but through all the stiff, ill-sbAped, clumsy \ 12 snrinss. are now retailed at - $ .50 


12 springs, are now retailed at 
styles, which were the result of first efforts in ;* 15 springs, - -- -- -- - .75 

the bands of ignorant, inexperienced persons, 5 20 springs, - -- -- -- - 1.00 

ladies recognized wbat they needed—something £ 25 springs, - -- -- -- - 1.25 

to extend their dresses to proper and becoming \ 30 springs, - -- -- -- - 1.50 

dimensions, and save the oppressive weight of J 40 springs, - -- -- -- - 2.00 
a mass of clothing upon the hips. <; Children’s can be obtained from 19 oents to 

When a mode, no matter how excellent in $ $1.00. 
itself, becomes a fashion, the tendency is always 5; The real excellence of these skirts, combined 
toward an extreme, and it is not surprising that s with the small cost, has established for them 
this was the case with hooped skirts, and that \ an unprecedented success. They took the first 
at a certain period the size became absurdly and ^ premium and prize medil at the Fair of the 
preposterously large. At the present time a $ American Institute, and are now well and widely 
happy medium seems to hare been reached; the ^ known as Mme. Demorest’s Prize Medal Skirt. 


20 springs, - -- -- -- - 1.00 

25 springs, - -- -- -- - 1.25 

30 springs, - -- -- -- - 1.50 

40 springs, - -- -- -- - 2.00 

Children’s can be obtained from 19 oents to 
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BORDERING FOR MATS, CURTAINS, ETC. 


BT XADBXOI8BLLB BOGH1. 



Thk want of a simple border for various * then pass a second loop through the first, draw- 
articles is, we are quite aware, often felt by \ ing down the cord of the first, so as to fix it in 
many ladies, and we are happy to supply one ^ its right place. Continue to work in this way, 
that can be produced with great rapidity, that making the loops alternately of the two lengths 
is extremely economical, and well suited for \ of the braid, first on one side and then on the 
many purposes. It makes a good edging for | other, keeping the work as regular as possible, 
all mats that are wanted for real service, being < as on this its good effect entirely depends. When 
very durable; and it also makes a good finish j the required length has been made, draw the 
for Morocco curtains. The material is merely ^ end of the braid through the last loop without 
a worsted braid of the best quality, the color, \ forming a fresh loop. Thia bordering, being 
of course, depending upon the article for which \ very elastic, easily adapts itself to the curves of 
it is intended. The work is commenced in the \ any article to which it is appropriated, although, 
following way: Doubje the braid into two equal $ at the same time, it is equally good as a straight 
lengths, and make a slip-loop in the middle; > line when intended for window curtains. 


KNITTED SHAWL: STAR STITCH. 

BT MR8. JAMB WEAVER. 


Materials.—} pound of colored zephyr; 1} 
pound of black zephyr; medium wooden needles. 

With the black wool, cast on four stitches. 

1*1 Roto .—Make one stitch by taking up the 
loop under the first stitch upon the needle. 
Knit this loop, then throw the thread forward 
and knit three stitches. Bind the first of the 
three stitthes over the last two knit. (This 
makes the cross stitch.) Knit the remaining 
stitch. 

2nd Row. —Purl all the stitches. 

8rrf Row .—Make one stitch as in first row, 
then throw the thread forward and knit three, 
binding the first stitch over the last two knit, 
as before; again throw the thread forward and 
knit the two remaining stitches. 

4 th Row. —Purl. 

6th Row. —Commence as in first row. . Work 
in the same way, observing when there is but 
one stitch upon the needle, after knitting the 
last star stitch, to knit it off plain. If there 


j are two stitches, then throw the thread forward 
^ and knit the two stitches off plain. Knit ten 
i rows of star, or pattern stitch, for the width of 
n stripe. Tie on the colored wool at the begin- 
£ ning of the purl row. Knit the colored stripe 
< the same width as the black one. Continue the 
^ stripes until you have the shawl long enough. 
I End with the colored stripe. Bind off. 

> For the Border. —With the black wool, cast 
\ on one stitch. Knit plain, placing the needle 
$ at the beginning of the row, under the thread, 
g making one stitch. 

2nd Row. —Knit plain, without making the 
stitch at the beginning of the row. 

Zrd Row. —Same as first row. 

Repeat until there are thirty stitches upon 
the needle. Then knit a piece long enough to 
border two sides of the shawl as seen in the 
design. Finish with fringe tied into the bor¬ 
der, alternate colored and black. 

This is an original design. 
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VARIETIES IN LINEN. 


BT 0U& 


“FASHION IDIT-OB.” 


Wb gave, last month, various patterns 
for children’s clothes. These patterns 
enable handy mothers to make up the 
clothes of their little ones at home, or 
toll them where to buy them. 

We now giro some new patterns in 
linen, which hare been sent out to us 
from Paris. As everybody is talking 
of economy, many ladies, who have 
heretofore put out their linen work, 
will now make it up for themselves: 
hence we shall give hereafter, much 
more frequently than before, such pat¬ 
terns. In this way, in 1862, every sub¬ 
scriber for “ Peterson” will be able to 
save three, four, five, or even ten times 
the price of subscription. 

Our first pattern is a chemise, with a 
yoke richly tucked in plaits, the top of 
the yoke is edged with narrow embroi¬ 
dery: it is finished with full infant 
sleeves. 

Our next pattern is a night dress, 
cut high in the neck, and with long 
sleeves. Down the front are two rows 
of insertion. The cuffs, which are com¬ 
paratively deep, are also embroidered 
in the same pattern. 



CBXXXftl. 
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VARIETIES IN LINEN. 



FRISCH 8ACQUZ FOR A SMALL CHILD. 


The third pattern is a French sacque 
for a small child. It is cut rather low, 
round in the neck, and finished with 
embroidery on the shoulders and down 
the front. It is to be worn in the 
morning in place of a more elaborate 
dress. 

The fourth is a chemise, with a 
yoke and sleere, tucked and edged 
with embroidery. 

Under-bodies, or spencers, as they 
are sometimes called, for keeping the 
bodies of dresses clean, retain their 
place muoh better, if made with a 
skirt coming down below the waist. 
These under-bodies should be cut 
something like old-fashioned basques. 

The latest style for making pillow- 
oases is to run six or eight tucks 
around the edge, and embroider the 
initials, in large letters, not on the 
end, but directly in the middle of the 
pillow-case. If the pillow-cases are 
made with a plain hem, or ruffled, the 
stud-holes are prettier for being em¬ 
broidered: for which we gire patterns 
on a preceding page. The embroidery 



looks better on the pillows, if pink cmimisr. 

paper muslin is put over the ticking. But pillow- 5 It is customary now to embroider sheets, table- 
oases oan be marked in indelible ink, if preferred, s cloths and napkins, with red embroidery cotton. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER SUIT. 


BT EMILY H. MAT. 



Thb Knickerbocker costume ifl now the 
favorite style of dress for boys, when they 
are of that awkward age, too young to be 
breeched, and too old to wear frocks and pina¬ 
fores. This costume has a great many recom¬ 
mendations: it oan be made in almost any 
material; it always looks neat and tidy; and 
for the play-ground is peculiarly suitable, as 
it leaves boys the free use of their limbs, be¬ 
sides being rather more manly than pettiooats, 
which used to be (particularly at school) a 
boy’s abhorrence. The suit we have illustrated 
is made of cloth for winter wear. On the next 
page we give a diagram, as follows: 

No. 1. Back or Knickerbockers. 

No. 2. Front or Knickerbockers. 

No. 8. Halt or Back or Jacket. 

No. 4. Front or Jacket. 

No. 6 . Halt or Back or Waistcoat. 

No. 6 . Front or Waistcoat. 

No. 7. Sleeve. 

No. 8. Curr and Sleeve. 


No. 9. Pocket tor Knickerbockers. £ 

Thb Jacket is bound at the edges with broad s 
braid, and is trimmed above that with two \ 
rows of narrow; whilst down the front, on each $ 
side, nineteen round and stout buttons are ? 


placed at regular distances, the jacket being 
merely fastened with a hook and eye at the top. 
The back is cut in one piece, with a seam down 
the middle, and each of the fronts has a pocket 
put in, bound with braid and trimmed with two 
rows of the narrow braid; a line, showing where 
the pocket should be put, is drawn in the dia¬ 
gram. The sleeves are made with a seam at the 
elbow, and with a turned-back cuff, also bound 
and trimmed; the line crossing the top of the 
sleeve indicates where the front half should be 
sloped at the top. 

The Waistcoat. —The fronts are made of 
cloth, bound and trimmed with braid, and are 
fastened with ten buttons and button holes. 
A piece of broad braid, doubled, is run on, to 
imitate a pocket, with a row of narrow braid 
run round it in the shape of the line Bhown in 
the diagram. The back is made in one piece, 
of double dark twill, and, in joining the back 
to the front, the seam is left open as far as the 
letter A, to give the waistcoat a little play in 
front, and make it sit well over the stomach. 
The back has two strings to tie it in behind to 
the size required. 

The Knickerbockers. —Each leg is cut in 
one piece, that is to say, there is no seam down 
the straight part; but it should be opened as far 
as the two B’s, and a false hem made on each 
Bide of the opening. This straight part is trim¬ 
med with three straps of broad braid, with a 
button in the center, the braid being put on in 
a point at each end. The top of the Knicker¬ 
bockers is gathered into & band, the length of 
the band being eleven inches and a half in front, 
and twelve inches and a half behind, to allow 
for buttoning over, and each of the bands has 
three button holes made in them of rather a 
large size. The bottom of the Knickerbockers 
is plainly hemmed with a hem half an inch wide, 
in which a piece of broad elastic should be 
put, so as to make them fit tightly to the leg, 
and this elastio should always be taken out, if 
the suit is to be washed. The pocket shown in 
the diagram is put in on the right side of the 
Knickerbocker and tie opening in it should 
be made as far as the cross. All these three 
patterns are drawn without allowing for turn¬ 
ings anywhere, or for the hem at the bottom of 
the trousers. In former numbers, we have ex¬ 
plained how to enlarge these patterns. 
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PURSE. 

IT XADIX0I8KLLI BOCHI. 



This sort of Purse can be made with very 
great expedition, and the materials are ex¬ 
tremely simple. Cut the shape given in kid, 
velvet, watered silk, or satin. Stitch down 
upon it the number of gilt stars, as Been in 
our illustration, or any other arrangement or 
variety of the gilt ornaments, of which there 
are now so many manufactured. Stitch the 


back and front together twice, and line with 
silk. Then, with netting silk, buttonhole all 
round regularly, but with the stitches a little 
apart, and on this crochet a row of loops all 
round. Attach a silk cord at each side of the 
top, and two tassels. If further ornament is 
desired, place another tassel at the center of 
the bottom and one at each corner. 


















CARD-CASE. 


BT MADEMOISELLE BOOH*. 



These little articles are very useful produc- $ bare the upper half of their ground in a median 
tions of the Work-Table on various accounts. J shade of French blue, and their under half of 
In the first place, they are inexpensive; in the \ dark, in Berlin wool, the pattern being in 
second, they are more convenient for carrying, 5 beads alternately of transparent and ch»lk- 
being flexible. The design given is to be worked \ white. When this part of the work has been 
on canvas, the cross bars being in deep maize- i completed, the Card-Case must be closed up at 
color silk; in the places Where they cross the > each side, leaving the flap to turn over, lined 
nine small squares formed by the crossing they 5 with silk, and a line of the chalk-white beadi 
are in a deep crimson Berlin wool, the remain -1 carried up the seams and round the edge of the 
der of the ground being in black Berlin wool. J flap, to the center of which a loop must be at- 
The larger squares, on which the pattern rests, * tached to fasten with a large ornamental button. 


BAG PURSE. 

BT MADEMOISELLE EOCH1, 

A veet useful sort of bag, being an easy and £ this at each end so as only to leave an opening 
ready receptacle for all the materials of any j; in the middle of the join; line with colored 
moderate-sized piece of work, together, with i calico, and finish each end with a fringe or i 
such accompaniments as require to be carried 5 crochet border. The same bag may be »»de 
from room to room during its execution, may i either with silk or a pretty chintz: to the first 
be made in the style of the Bag Purse, which ^ of these a silk fringe must be attached to *aeh 
is a little novelty of its kind. Work a piece of \ end; to the second a crochet border in a mixture 
crochet in any simple and open pattern, sixteen J of white and colored ingrain cotton. Sometmn 

inches wide and twenty-four inches long; close $ these bags are made a little smaller 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING 
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Bilk, either in a slight, open crochet-stitch, or i being ornamented with steel beads; and in both 
they are netted in silk, and are made to look \ of these last-mentioned styles there is a fringe 
ornamental by means of a stripe of the loops i in which the steel beads are freely introduced. 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVES. 
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BID MB GOOD BYB 



2d. 

Bid me good bye, dee rest, bid me adieu; 

Kiss me again for I leave thee to-day. 

Bad la the task for my heart, it is true, 

Tet still may I dream of thee when I'm away. 
Bat ere we mast part I give thee a token ; 

Close to thy heart wilt thon hide It away; 
Until I return may its charm be unbroken, 

True be thy heart, tho’ far distant the day. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Peterson” for 1862—Bima Thau Ever.—O n the oover, 
this month, will be found onr Prospectus for 1862. Every 
year’s experience teaches us how to do better for our sub¬ 
scribers. The proof of the superiority of this Magazine, 
all things considered, to other ladies’ magazines, is in the 
fact that it has now a larger circulation than any other in 
the United States, or even in the world. 

Prominent among our improvements, next year, will 
be those we shall make in the fashion department. Our 
colored steel fashion-plates are already very much more 
beautiful than those of others, and are universally newer 
and more reliable. Frequently, during the past year, 
figures and styles have appeared, in other magazines, 
which we had given, months before. Our literary de¬ 
partment will also be improved. Without reducing the 
quantity of our other stories, we shall give four original 
novelets, and we may say, without exaggeration, that, in 
tkeso new stories, Mrs. Stephens, Carry Stanley, and Frank 
Lee Benedict, at least, have surpassed themselves. 

Tho cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which We 
wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is 
to bo had in a three dollar magazine can be had hero for 
two dollars, and much of it, as the newspaper press uni¬ 
versally declares*, of a higher quality than elsewhere. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub¬ 
scribe for “ Peterson,” if its claims are fairly presented, un¬ 
less a promise has been given to take some other Magazine. 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will bo sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not injure your own copy. Don't lose a moment / 

Silk a Protection against Infection. —A silk covering 
of the texture of a common handkerchief is said to possess 
the peculiar property of resisting tho noxious influence and 
of neutralizing the effocts of malaria. It is well known 
that such is the nature of malaria poison, that it is easily 
decomposed by even feeblo chemical agents. Now, it is 
probable that the heated air proceeding from the lungs 
may form an atmosphere within the veil of silk, of power 
sufficient to decompose the miasma in Its passage to tho 
mouth, although it may be equally true that the texture of 
the silk covering may act mechanically as a non-conductor. 

Canary Birds. —Having had much troublo in protecting 
canary birds from the attacks of the insects that infest 
them and the cages, we learned the following sitnplo 
method of destroying these pests, which will no doubt be a 
useful piece of information to many readers. By placing 
every night over the cage a white cloth, the inseots gather 
upon It, and in tho morning may bo seen by carefully ex¬ 
amining the cloth. They may thus be soon removed, and 
then all that is necessary is to thoroughly clean and var¬ 
nish the cage. 

The Devand Treasury Notes.— These are the best things 
to remit in, unless you can get a draft on Now York or 
Philadelphia. 
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Yocno Ladies Now-a-Dayi. —It is a common remark that 
girls, now-a-days, have not tho health their mothers had. 
They are always complaining of headache*, or Usritode, cr 
something else. We need not go far back for the cans*. 
They violate, daily, the laws of health: bow can tbej ex¬ 
pect to be healthy? When we were young, daughters, 
even in families of wealth, took a share in household work. 
It was a necessary part of education to learn to cook. Every 
young girl was expected to make her own bed and to sweep 
and dust her chamber. The arts of preserving and pickling 
were among the mysteries all were supposed to understand. 
How is it now? Too many daughters are brought up ts 
think these things unlady-Iike. We havo seen young girls, 
after breakfast, ait down to read, or chat, or flirt, or idle 
away their time, leaving these household duties to ser¬ 
vants, when we knew that the family income could Olj 
afford any unnecessary expense. And we have heard the 
same young ladies wonder why they had so much headache, 
and why they could not have the complexions their mothers 
once had. What they wanted was work, good, hard work, 
such as making beds, or sweeping, would have given thee. 
This, with a brisk walk, daily, in the open air, would hare 
driven away their pains and aches, would have brought the 
color to their cheeks, would have rendered them less irri¬ 
table. Their grandmothers and mothers were not ashamed 
to work. Why should they be? 

We are not the cnemiee of intellectual culture, which is 
one of the highest charms in woman. A mere household 
drudge is a pitiable object If she is such a drudge from 
choice, she is more than pitiable. But an Idle daughter, 
such as we have described, is quite as bad. If people were 
all brain, and do body, reading and study, without exer¬ 
cise, might do. But unless the health of the body Is kept 
up, the brain soon ceasee to work properly. The most 
brilliant writers and speakers (all things else being equal} 
are those whose physical system is in the best order. That 
exercise is always the most effective which has a purpose: 
in other words there is no exercise like work. And for 
young ladies there is no work like household work. A 
couple of hours, dally, devoted to making beds, to rvtepb^ 
or to cooking, would actually enable a girl to do as muck 
reading, or study, as if she gave her whole time to them, 
because she would be so much healthier and would 
recreation with so much more zest. She would converse, 
too, all the better and be all the livelier and sweeter tem¬ 
pered. People, who nover work, do not know the real 
pleasure of play. Wo should like to see soma trouble 
women, with social influence, take this matter up. It is 
snobbery of the worst kind to think household work an- 
lady-Uke. Now is the tims, too, to begin the reform. 

Do You Prefer Reading? —It will be seen, by reference 
to our Prospectus, that we offer a choice of three difltervet 
kinds of premiums to persons getting up dubs. But if 
reading matter alone Is preferred, we will send, instead of 
the extra copy, or mezzotint, or Album, a dollar sal a 
quarter’s worth of T. B. Peterson k Brothers* publications. 
A catalogue of these publications, (to choose from) wfll be 
forwarded, gratis, if written for. 

Ladies’ Fire-Proof Dresses.— One ounce of sulphate of 
ammonia, dissolved in the starch necessary to stiffen a 
muslin dress, It is said, will render it Inc o mb u stible. A 
preparation of tungstate of soda Is used in Qoeea Uderu'i 
laundry In England, but the first named Is bettor. 
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Air iMPOftTAirr Imfovzmxht. —A new end important at- v 
tachment for sewing-machines has just been given to the ^ 
world from Madame Demorest's establishment. It is a t; 
■elf-tucking and quilting invention of which madame has 
the exclusive right A young lady, who does wonders of ? 
needle-work with her machine, sends us the following \ 
result of her experience with the Self-Tucker and her $ 
opinion of the Quitter :—“After a thorough trial of this £ 
tucker, we find its advantages so great, its operation so $ 
simple and perfect, and the facilities which it affords in } 
doing the nicest kind of sewing-machine work, that I have i 
not ceased to marvel at Its simplicity and completeness. ? 
Tacking is one of the principal employments of a sewing- > 
machine in every family. Tucked skirts, tucked under- s 
clothing, tucked dresses for the little ones, with many other ^ 
articles which might be enumerated, are among the dainty s 
luxuries which the sewing-machine has made. Lady opera- s 
tors all know, however, that the ordinary process of * lay- £ 
lag* the tucks is just as tedious as it ever was, and that it $ 
takes double the time to accomplish it, which is required s 
to stitch them afterward. The use of Demorest’s Tucker £ 
saves all this time and trouble; the process of stitching one > 
tuck /old* and create* the next, so that nothing is required s 
but to keep stioight along until they are all done. The ^ 
adjustment of the tucker to the machine is just as simple \ 
as the fitting of one part of the machine to the other. We J 
have no hesitation in recommending your lady friends, who j 
have sewing-machines, to adopt this simple, practical, and $ 
useftil attachment.” The quilter is very simple indeed. A \ 
tiny bit of steel holds a piece of chalk in its clasp, with \ 
which a dot is made with every stitch taken by the machine, ^ 
and a new line marked out as the preceding one progresses, 5 
thus perfect accuracy is obtained. ; 


“Pbhnt Wisx Am> Potrcro Foolish.”—A n old subscriber < 
writes to us:—“ Last year, about this time, 1 asked a neigh- * 
bor to join my club for * Peterson.' She said hard times, \ 
•he feared, were coming on, and that she wouldn’t be able < 
to afford it. So she gave np the Magazine. The other dny, \ 
however, she came to me and said she wished her name put \ 
down for 1862. ‘ I would not be without the Magazine, for s 
smother year,' she said, ‘/or ten time* it* price. Nobody | 
knows what they miss till they give it up. It is worth to <! 
any mother the entire cost for tho patterns for children’s $ 
dresses alone, and the Work-Table Department is even more ^ 
valuable to women generally. Then, what a relief, after a 
day's hard work, to sit down and read the beautiful stories, £ 
or look at the pretty engravings, or talk over the foshion-1 
plates and see what you would look best ini Giving up the > 
Magaxine is being penny wise and pound foolish.' These < 
were her exact words, as near as I can remember. I send < 
them to you because they may be applicable to others. For s 
my own part, I would rather do without any one of fifty ; 
things I know of, than do without ‘Peterson.' It is the > 
solace of many a weary hour.” We have thought this ex- \ 
tract worth publishing. 

ICTALUBU Cuax rox Dtuxtixt.—T he following simple j 
remedy, long known in fhmily practloe, was recently tried > 
la the camp of the New York Twenty-second Regiment, < 
where there were from eighty to one hundred ca s e s daily; $ 
and with rapid cures in every caso. Recipe: In a teacup ) 
half full of vinegar, dissolve as much salt as it will take up, < 
leaving a little excess of salt at the bottom of tho cup. I 
Pour boiling water upon the solution till the cup Is two- $ 
thirds or three-quarters fall. A scum will rise to the sur- 
foce, which must be removed and the solution allowed to i 
cool. Dose: Tablespoonfnl three times a day till relieved. j 
The rationale of the operation of this simple medicine will < 
readily occur to tho pathologist, and, in many hundred J 
trials, It lias never been known to foil in dysentery and pro- j 
treated diarrhoea. ) 


What is said or “ Prrrasox.”—From every quarter com¬ 
mendations meet us. Says the Rockland (Me.) Gazotte:- 1 - 
“ For the beauty of its steel engravings, ‘Peterson’s’ is pre¬ 
eminent above the other ladies' magazines. None of its 
cotemporaries presents so many gems in this department. 
‘Cobwebs,’ in tho January number, was worth the price of 
the Magaxine for the year, ‘At Mamma’s Toilet,' in a later 
issue, was very pretty, and ‘The Legion of Ilonor* cannot 
foil to please.” The Weekly (Ind.) Guardian says:—“ As if 
to welcome our return, this elegant periodical enters our 
sanctum all laden with good and beautiful things. Some¬ 
how or other ‘Peterson' is the most successful of all his 
cotemporaries in obtaining the most beautifhl engravings 
and the finest writings for his book. ‘The Broken Life,' 
still continued in the present number, is a work of rare 
interest and great power; it is tho first serial story wo have 
allowed to beguile us for years, and we can scarce restrain 
our impatient longing for its conclusion.” The Democratic 
(Ohio) Union says:—“If you want to be at the top of tho 
fashions send for this Magazine.” The Neosho (Kansas) 
Register says:—“It is the best Magaziuo for ladies in Ame¬ 
rica.” We might quote hundreds of such notices, if we had 
space, or inclination. We cite these merely to show our 
friends, who think “ Peterson” the best and cheapest of the 
magazines, that their opinion is that of tho entire unbiased 
newspaper press. 

Ths Evils or a Bad Tzmpkx.—A bad temper is a curse to 
the possessor, and its influence is most deadly wherever it 
is found. It Is allied to martyrdom, to be obliged to live 
with one of a complaining temper. To hear one sternal 
round of complaint and murmuring, to have every pleasant 
thought scared away by their evil spirit, is, in truth, a sore 
trial. It is like tho sting of a scorpion—a perpetual nettle, 
destroying your peace, rendering life a burden. Its in¬ 
fluence is most deadly; and the purest and sweetest atmos¬ 
phere is contaminated into a deadly miasma wherover this 
evil genius prevails. It has been said truly, that, whilo 
we ought not to lot the bad tempers of others influence us, 
it would be as unreasonable to spread a plaster of Spanish 
flies upon the skin, and not expect it to draw, as to think of 
a family not suffering because of tho bad temper of any of 
its members. One string out of tune will destroy the music 
of an instrument otherwise perfect; so, if all the members 
of a neighborhood and family do not cultivate a kind and 
affectionate temper, there will be discord and every evil 
work. 

A Cxxtaih Cuax rom Colds. —A remedy never known to 
foil: Three cents' worth of licorice; three cents' worth of 
rock candy; three cents’ worth of gum arable. Put them 
in a quart of water, simmer them till thoroughly dissolved; 
then add three cents’ worth of paregoric, and a like quan¬ 
tity of antimonial wine. Let it cool, and sip whenever the 
cough is troublesome. It is pleasant, infollible, cheap, and 
good. Its oost is only fifteen cents. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

History of Civilisation in England, By Henry Thomas 
Buckle. Yol. H 8 to. New York: D. Appleton d Co.— 
Mr. Buckle is Incontestably a writer of ability, but he is 
very dogmatic, and, though he claims to be logical par ex¬ 
cellence, abounds in sophisms. Indeed, the whole school of 
history, which he seeks to found, is, practically, a delusion. 
There is little doubt that any evont, which happens to a 
nation, is partly the result of the sum of events that have 
gone before. We do not deny that the character of indi¬ 
vidual actors and of the people at large, and other In¬ 
fluences that make history, are caused by antecedent 
occurrences. But as nothing short of Omniscience can 
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trace oat all of theee cause*, many of them very remote, ; 
and all of them extremely complicated, any attempt by j 
Hr. Buckle and others, to explain history, dogmatically, ! 
on such a basis, must abound in errors. If a boy at school ; 
was to undertake solving a mathematical problem, while ] 
ignorant of more or less of its parts, ho would be sent in ! 
disgrace to his seat: yet Hr. Buckle essays precisely this ] 
absurdity in reference to history; and this, and his former j 
volume, abound in examples of such attempts. The work, ! 
in our opinion, is one of a very dangerous character. Its \ 
practical effect is to create shallow and conceited historians, ! 
whose dogmatism is in exact proportion to their one-sided* j 
ness. It is, in its pretentiousness, yet weakness, on a par ; 
with those infidel treatises of the last century, which sought j 
to explain tho ways, and measure the justice, of an infinite ! 
God by the incompetent processes of a finite mind. The ; 
volume is handsomely printed. 

The Gipsy’s Prophecy. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. ; 
1 1 >ol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Ptierson dt Brothers. —The j 
chief merit of Hrs. Southworth’s novels, and the principal ; 
cause of their popularity, is the briskness of their incident. ; 
From the first chapter to the last the interest never flags. ! 
Her great fonlt, as a writer, is improbability as to both : 
events and characters. In this now fiction, however, her : 
actors and incidents are unusually natural; while she ! 
maintains all her old, breathless power over the reader. | 
Hence we regard “The Gipsy’s Prophecy” as her best work. ; 
In the dearth of fresh novels this one is really an acquisi- ; 
tion. It ought to have a sale second only to “Great Ex ' 
pectations.” j 

Framley Parsonage. By Anthony TroUope. 1 voL, 12 mo. ; 
Neto York: Harper dt Brothers.—k charming fiction, re- ] 
printed from the “Cornhill Hagaiine,” and second only in ! 
merit to “ Dr. Thorne,” by the same author. But why do ; 
not Harper k Brothers, or some other firm, reprint “ Bar- j 
cheater Towers,” of which “Framley Parsonage” is, in ! 
part, a continuation, and which, if possible, is even a ; 
better fiction? The volume is neatly published. 

The House on the Moor. By the author of “ Margaret j 
Maitland .” 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper and Brothers. — j 
TTe have been disappointed in this novel, which is the ! 
worst its author over published. Its influence, too, is un- ; 
healthy. The writer of “Hargaret Haitland,” however, ! 
cannot wholly forget her power, and “ The House on the ! 
Moor” is, therefore, still a readable book. ; 


HORTICULTURAL. 

A Flowee-Staxd is a very pretty piece of furniture, which 
may be a little more simple or a little more ornamented, 
according to the degroe of simplicity or elegance of the fur¬ 
niture around it, with which it should harmonise. It makes 
a necessary part of that furniture. There are two different 
ways of making use of it: these most be considered sepa¬ 
rately. If you merely wish flowers while you can get them 
from the gardeners, agree with a gardener by profession, 
and he will keep your flower-stand furnished at all seasons 
with blooming plants. Tour care will be confined to water¬ 
ing them and keeping them free from the dust. You will 
enjoy them; but they will not bo your work. 

Plaxts to Cultivate ox thb Flowxe-Staxd.—You will do 
better than that, H having the leisure, you have the will 
also, to give assiduous attention yourself to the cultivation 
of the plants that are to adorn your flower-stand. I imagine 
this to be the case—-that you are disposed to take a little of 
that trouble which is a pleasure, and to make of your flower- 
stand a real garden of your own. We will begin, If you 
please, in the month of November—at the time when the 
fall of tho leaves brings back to the cities those who have 
passed the fine season in the country. 


Climb ixo Plaxts.— Choose a flower-stand as large as the 
space you have to give it will allow; keep it constantly with 
one side against the wall, so that you can put into it a treUia, 
shaped like a fan. The first thing now to be done is to cover 
this trellis with climbing plants; they will not be tbs least 
interesting part of this miniature flower garden. Plant a 
passion-flower, as the principal ornament of this trellis; let 
it be as wide and as high as it may, the passion-flower wiD 
soon cover the greater part of it. Ton most add to this a 
somewhat rare plant, the Mandeviliea suaveedent, and a very 
common plant, the wood pink. These three plant*—As 
passion-flower, the Mandeviliea, and the wood pink Mom 
principally at the top; and that the whole trellis may he 
ornamented equally with flowers, plant at each and a Ttem- 
bergia alata, and in the middle a double violet. 

The Thnnbergia lays hold of anything that is within ill 
reach, without ever rising very high. It becomes c o veted 
with charming flowers, of a fine nankeen yellow, set of 
with a black spot In the middle. You find it, as well ss the 
passion-flower and the Mandeviliea, at all the green-housea 
The price of theee plants is never very high, and they ac¬ 
commodate themselves very well to the artificial climate of 
an inhabited room. Take good care not to buy them is 
bloom, even though yon should be able to get them la fell 
flower; take them at most in the bnd; it will be mock mors 
agreeable to make them bloom younelf. 

Clikbixo Double Violet. —Possibly you may never have 
seen a violet climbing on a trellis. The culture of the 
double violet in this form is very common in Belgium aai 
in all the north of France. It is not difficult. 

The double violet produces naturally, every year, a cer¬ 
tain number of runners, like those by which the strawberry 
Is propagated. Attach to tho trellis those runners which 
are so situated as to be able to take hold of it easily, aad 
destroy all the others. The tufts In which each runner ter¬ 
minates will flower abundantly in this position. After they 
have bloomed, other runners will oomo out, which you must 
attach to the trellis as you did the first; so arranging them 
os that they shall not take possession of the space n e er vs d 
for the other climbing plants. By this system, continued 
for some years, (time is necessary for everything in horti¬ 
culture,) the runners which have been raised and attached 
to tbe trellis will become nearly woody; and every year, 
from the end of winter to tbe middle of spring, you vrfli be 
able to gather from them a profusion of forced double vi> 
lets, whose fragrance for you will for surpass that of foe 
violets forced by the gardener, and which he makes you a 
present of for your money. 

Plaxts bob the Middle Paet of the Flowed-Staxd.—T he 
middle part of the floweretand is yet empty. To All it wd^ 
place in the center a fine camelia; a Donkolerii; or, if wed- 
color be a favorite of yours, a marchioness of Exeter; If you 
prefer white, an alba fort plena, a fimbriate, or an ochre- 
lenca. There are at least five or six hundred kinds of came- 
lias, with flowers very different from each other. Make whs* 
choice you please; only avoid taking for your floweretand 
a plant that is inclined to grow too tall; it will injurs the 
ornamental effect of tbe occupants of the trellis .—FrtmJL 
E Tilton dt Cb's Parlor Gardener. (to as ooacuncaO 


! PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

The Magic Cext. —Procure a small round box. about one 
inch deep, to which fit accurately a copper cent: Dae thu 
box with any dark paper (crimson, for instance), and paste 
> some of it on one side of the coin, so that when ft lays in 
( the lower part of the box it shall appear like tbe real hex. 
| This cent Is concealed in the hand, and before performing 
| the trick, it will heighten the effect If a number of afogte 
| cents are hidden about the room, In places known to ysnr- 
\ solf. Having borrowed a coin, you dexterously place this 
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on one ride, and substitute the prepend one; and putting 
it gravely into the box, uk all to be rare they hare Been It 
enter: when the lid is on, shake np and down—the noiso 
betrays the metal; now command it to disappear, and shake 
laterally from side to side; as the cent is made to fit accu¬ 
rately, no noise is apparent—the coin seems to be gone; in 
proof of which you open the box, and display the interior; 
the paper on the coin conceals it, whilst you direct the 
audience to look into a book, or a pair of slippers, for the 
missing cent; the prepared coin can be slipped out, and the 
box handed round for examination, in which, of course, 
nothing will be found. This trick may be repeated two or 
three times with the greatest success, and is so simple that 
nobody guesses the manner of performance. 

Che Impossible Omelet. —Yon produce some butter, eggs, 
and other ingredients for making an omelet, together with 
a frying-pan, in a room where there is a fire, and offer to 
bet a wager that the eleverest cook will not be able to make 
an omelet with them. The wager is won by having pre¬ 
viously caused the eggs to be boiled very hard. 


POPULAR GAMES. 

Complikexts. —If there are both ladies and gentlemen pre¬ 
sent a circle should be formed by seating them alternately. 
When this dono ono of the party, a lady, says, I should like 
to be such or such an animal (insect or piece of furniture), 
and then demands of the person to the left hand what he 
can make of so strange a choice. In reply the person ad¬ 
dressed most try to find jome resemblance between the 
thing named and tho lady, which would be complimentary 
to her. After doing this the gentleman in his turn says 
vrhat he should like to be, and the one on his left hand must 
traco tome complimentary resemblance between them, and 
then the lady on his left proceeds in the same manner, until 
tho efrelo is completed. The more repulsive and unpleasant 
tho animal or object selected, the more difficult will it seem 
to find a compliment. Suppose, for instance, a lady should 
■ay, "I should like to be a snake, what do yon make of so 
strango a choice?'’ 

Che gentleman on her left might say, “Because yon pos¬ 
sess the art of charming.” He in tarn could say “ I should 
like to be a book-case; what do you make of so strange a 
choice?” The lady on his left may be supposed to reply, 
“ Becanse you are handsomely mode, and contain much 
waluable information.” 

Huxnxo the Rixq.—A ll the company are seated In a 
circle, each one holding a ribbon, which passes all round. 
A large brass or other ring is slipped along the ribbon; and 
while all hands are in motion, the hnnter in tho center 
must try and find out where it is. The person with whom 
It is cangbt becomes the hunter. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

Eompt. —Although many prefer strong, rich, and highly- 
flavored soups, yet those may be varied by others of a 
plainer description—broths, rather than soups, containing 
only the pur* juices of the meat, seasoned with vegetables; 
and, thickened with bread, rice, or vermicelli, will be found 
both palatable and wholesome. Housekeepers will do well 
to attend very closely to this branch of the culinary art. as 
the stock, or broth, may frequently be produced without 
the pnrehase of meat solely for the purpose. Thus the 
water in which a neck or a leg of mutton has been boiled, 
or the liquor from a calf’e-beed, will, with the addition of 
a little seasoning, form a good stock for a vegetable or thick 
soup; particularly if the bones bo added when the meat is 
brought from table, they will produce a stiff Jelly, and make 
qalil sufficient soup for a small family. 


Arrow-root, or the mere farina or flour of the potato, is 
for better for the thickening of soups than wheaten flour. 

The trimmings of large joints of butcher's meat, the 
shanks of legs and shoulders of mutton, the remains of all 
sorts of poultry and game, the bones of roast meat, or, if 
boiled, then broken and broiled, should all bo stewed down 
to a jelly—nor should the bones and remains of fish be 
neglected for the same purpose—and when strained and 
well soasoned, kept as stock for the foundation of soups, 
which may thus be prepared on sudden occasions in a much 
shorter time than if made from raw moat. 

In Scotland, sheep's-heads and trotters are much used in 
soup. A clear jelly of cowhecls is likewise very useful to keep 
in the house, being a great improvement to soups and gravies, 
as well as particularly nourishing for weakly persons. 

Soft water should always be used for making soups, unless 
it be of green peas, in which case hard water better pre¬ 
serves the color; it is a good general rule to apportion a 
quart of water to a pound of meat, that is to say, flesh 
without bone; but rich soups may have a smaller quantity 
of water. 

Meat for soup should never be drowned at first In water, 
but put Into the kettle with a very small quantity and a 
piece of butter, merely to keep tho meat from burning 
until the juices are extracted; by which means of stewing, 
the gravy will be drawn from It before the remainder of 
the water is added. A single pound will thus afford better 
and richer soup than treble tho quantity saturated with 
cold water; but It will take six or eight hours to extract 
the essence f^om a few pounds of raw beef. Bouilli beef is 
rendered very rich and palatable, though a considerable 
quantity of soup may be made from It, by being stewed at 
first in a little butter and some of Its own gravy. 

I Soup, if meant to be good, should bo made of meat that 
has not been previously cookod; for although family soup 
of fair quality may be made in tho manner above stated, 
' yet, if cold meat be used, it will ever be found to have a 
j vapid taste which seasoning cannot disguise, nor impose 
£ upon the palate of any person who is accustomed to broths 
£ made from raw meat: but we admit that, if only partially 
l employed, tho remains of roost beef, or the bones broiled, 
\ and a shank of ham, will commonly Improve the flavor of 
l soups made In the usual manner. The sediments of gravies 
f that have stood to be cold should likewise be avoided, ss 
> they occasion the soup to become clondy. Raw vegetables, 
| with the exception of onions, should not be pnt on to stew 
\ at the same time as the meat, as their flavor will be ex- 
| bans ted by too long boiling, and the different sorts should 
i he pnt in at different times. Onions, either whole or sliced 

I and fried, at once; pot-herbs, carrots, and celery, three 
hours aftsrward; and turnips, asparagus-tops, and those of 
any delicate kind, only shortly before the soap is ready. 

It is generally thought desirable to prepare soup the day 
before it is wanted, as the fot can be more easily taken off 
£ when cold than hot, and every particle of It should be skim- 
; raed from the surface, or It will render the broth nnpalat- 
\ able. When pnt away to cool, it should be poured into a 
t freshly scalded, and thoroughly dried, earthen pan—which 
£ is preferable to any metal—and, when to be kept for some 
l days, occasionally simmered for a few minutes over the fire, 
s to prevenUt* becoming “mothery” or mouldy. 

^ A common mistake in making soup is that of allowing it 
J to boil too Cut, and for too short a time; long and slow 
t boiling is necessary to extract the strength from the meat, 
which, if boiled fost over a large fire, becomes hard, and 
£ will not give out its Jnfces. 

I If coloring be wanted, a few slices of meat laid at the 
f bottom of a stewpan with two or three ounces of butter, 
\ and Isft on the stovo until the gravy is entirely drawn out, 
| and nearly dried up again, will have the effect of browning; 
1 or even a piece of bread toasted es brown as poesibler-bvl 
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not blackened—and pat into the soup to simmer for a short s 7b Make Court-Platter. — Procure a small frame—that cf 
time before it is served, Trill generally be found sufficient: ?! an old sixpenny slate will suffice—strain tightly ot«r U, is 
if not, take an ounce or two of moist sugar—the coarser the ^ every direction, a piece of black silk. Prepare a nu, bj 
better; put it into a small saucepan, with a piece of butter ^ dissolving thirty grains, by weight, of the best «m&il«hr<4 
the Bize of a walnut; melt together, add a glass of ketchup, ^ isinglass in six drachms, by measure, of common gin. Set 
and stir it well. A very small quantity may bo made in ^ this on the hob, in a teacup oovered over, to acquire best 
an iron spoon. Burnt onions will materially assist in giving j> When the isinglass is quite dissolved, add gradually thirty 
a fine brown color to soup, and also improve the flavor s drops of compound tincture of benzoin, occasionally rtv> 
without either butter or ketchup. If coloring is meant to be J; ring the fluid or Bize, on every addition, with a strip rf 
kept for future use, it should be made iu the following way: *> glass, or the small ond of an ivory spoon. Then take a 
Put four ounces of lump sugar, a gill of water, and a half s broad, flat camel-hair pencil, such as is used for the fexW 
ounce of the finest butter, into a small iron frying-pan, and t; wash of the sky in water-color drawings, and cotst thedk 


Bet it over a gentle fire. Stir it with a wooden spoon, till 
of a bright brown. Then add a half pint of water; boil, skim, 
and when cold bottle and cork it close. Add to soup or 
gravy as much of this as will give a proper color. 

Freshly killed meat is the best for soup; aud the leaner 
the better. 

When there is any fear of gravy-meat being spoilod before 
it is wanted, season well, and fry it lightly, which will pre¬ 
serve it two days longer; but the gravy is best when the 
juices are fresh. 

When soups or gravies are to be kept, they must be 
boiled up and put into fresh-scalded dry pans. Do not use 
the sediments of gravies that have stood to be cold, nor 
any drippings but those of beef. Whatever has vegetables 
boiled in it is apt to turn sour sooner than the juices of 
meat. 

If soups or gravies are too weak, do not cover them in 
boiling, that the watery particles may evaporate; but if 
strong, cover the stewpan close. If they wdnt flavor, the 
gravy from spiced and hunter’s beef, or most of the pre¬ 
pared sauces, will give it to meat-soups; and herring-brine, 
or anchovy, with walnut ketchup and soy, will add It to 
thoso of fish; but these must be used cautiously. 

IFhen fat remains on any soup, a teacupful of flour and 
water mixed quite smooth, and boiled in it, will make it 
rise as scum, when it may be taken oft 

If richness or greater consistency be wanted, a good lump 
Of butter mixed with flour, and boiled in the soap, will give 
either of these qualities. 

Long boiling is necessary to give the fall flavor of the 
ingredients, therefore time should be allowed for sonpe and 
gravies. Skim frequently and simmer slowly; bat do not 
let the broth cool until it is completely made. 

Be sparing in the use of pepper, salt, and spices. 

If onions are too strong, boil a turnip with them, and it 
will render them mild. 

Do not keep either soaps or gravies in any vessel of tin 
or copper; and in stirring soup, do it always with a wooden 
spoon. 

The use of tomatoes would be found a great improvement 
In many kinds of soup; and the seeds of celery may be used 
to give flavor when the root is oat of soason. 


5 ; with a coating of the fluid; then let it dry in s wins row 
l Repeat the coating as often as the silk shall become dry, 
l and till the surface appears quite glossy. If tbestoabodd 

I be found insufficient to finish the proem, more nut U 
prepared; eight to twelvo applications of the fluid, soot 
ing to the texture of the silk, will be required. Should the 
size become too thick, a few drops more gin may be added 
^ To Clean Marble .—Mix a quarter of a pound of soft ray 
j with the same of pounded whiting, one ounce of wda, sad 
s a piece of stone-blue the size of a walnut; boil them 
| gether for a quarter of an bonr; whilst hot, rob ii ora At 
<i marble with a piece of flannel, and leave it oa far twenty- 
four hours; then wash it off with clean water, aid peiA 
the marble with a piece of coarse flannel, or, what is twuw, 
a piece of an old hat. 

> To Preserve Irons from Must —Melt fresh mettoMMt, 
i smear over the iron with it while hot; tffen dwt it veil 
$ with unslaked lime pounded and tied up ia s madia 
? Irons so prepared will keep many months ttonealftt 
| them at any time, except salad-oil, there being water la all 
S other. Fire-irons should be kept wrapped in baim, k • 

1 ' dry place, when not used. 

Another Fay.—Beat into three pounds of unaJUdkoft 
lard two drachms of camphor, sliced thin, till it h dk 
solved; then take as much black lead as will msluttd 
> the color of broken steel. Dip a rag into it, sod rmk tt 
^ thick on the stove, etc., and the steel will never rut, «Ta 
$ if wet. When it is to be used, the grease most be wwhsd 
| off with hot water, and the steel be dried before poliduaf. 
s To Destroy Bugs in a few Hours. —Take a quarter of s 
\ pound of oil of turpentine, and, with a brush, rub the We, 
i walls, or any places infested with them; if they ere is 
| great numbers, brash the places over several times, wkkk 
i will not only destroy the bugs, but also their eggs. Although 
5 the smell of turpentine is strong, yet it is not anbeetthj, 
s and goes off in a short time. 

i; To Expel Bats. —Catch one in a trap, mauls It, ud 
jj slightly singe some of the hair; then smear theysrt rtb 
< turpentine and set the animal loose; if again caught,ks»* 
$ It still at liberty, as the other rats will shan the yltm 
s which it inhabits. It is said to be a fleet that a toad ylscsi 
s in a house-cellar will have the effect of expelling rata • 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. jl 

To Make Wash-Balls for the Hands .—Shave thin two jj 
pounds of new white soap into about a teacupful of rose- f 
water; then pour as much boiling water on as will soften !; 
it. Put into a brass pan a pint of sweet oil, four penny- I 
worth of oil of almonds, half a pound of spermaceti, and ; 
set all over the fire till dissolved; then add the soap and ' 
half an ounce of camphor that has first been reduced to i; 
powder by rubbing it In a mortar, with a few drops of $ 
spirits of wine, or lavender-water, or any other scent. Boil s 
ton minutes; then pour it into a basin and stir It till it is \ 
quite thick enoqgh to roll up into hard balls, which must $ 
then be done as soon as possible. If essence is used, stir it 
in quickly after it is taken off the fire, that the flavor may \ 
not gy off, \ 


To Take Grease out of Silks or Stufs.—T*ke s Isay rf 
magnesia and rub it wet over the spot; let it dry; A* 
brush the powder off, and the spot will disappear. Orr~ 
Take a visiting or other card; separate it, and rob the 
with the soft, internal part, and it will disappear withori 
taking the gloes off the silk. 

To Take out MUdeso .—Mix soft soap with starch powdswd 
half as much salt, and the Juice of a lemon; lay it oaths 
part, on both sides, with a painter’s brash. Lot it U« <a 
the grass, day and night, till the stain oomce out 
French Mdk of Boses is made with rose-water, tinctwvd 
benzoin, and tincture of storax; of each of the two bit* 
one ounce put into the rose-water; to increase tbs seat, • 
little spirits of roses is added. 

7b Whiten the Hands .—Sand balls, which can be boa*** 
at any druggist’s, or sand soap, with wans water, *® 
effectually whiten the hands. Glycerine soap I* alee 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. s 
Mutton-Broth .—Ths boat part for making broth is the 
ehump end of the loin, but it may be made rory good from ^ 
the scrag end of the neck only, which should be stewed $ 
gently until It becomee tender, fully three hours, or longer \ 
if it be large, but not boiled to rags. A few grains of whole s 
pepper, with a couple of fried onions and somo turnips, ^ 
should be put along with the meat an hour or two before s 
seuding up the broth, which should bo strained from the 
vegetables, and chopped parsley and thyme be mixed in it. \ 
The turnips should be mashed, and served in a separate v 
dish, to be eaten with the mutton, with parsley and butter, $ 
or caper-sauce. If meant for persons in health, it ought to i 
be strong, or it will be insipid. Cooks usually skim it fro* 
qnently; but if given as a remedy for a severe cold, it is s 
much better not to remove the fiat, as it is very healing to i 
the chest. $ 

Another Way, for an Invalid. —Boil three pounds of the i 
•crag end of a neck of mutton, cut into pieces, in three < 
quarts of water, with two turnips, and a tablespoonful of j; 
pearl barley or rice. Let it boil gently for three honrs, I 
keeping it cleanly skimmed. Servo with bits of toasted < 
bread. \ 

Water Gruel. —Put a largo spoonful of oatmeal by de- s 
grees into a pint of water, and when smooth boil it. Or :— s 
Rub smooth one large spoonful of oatmeal with two of' s - 
woter, and pour it into a pint of water boiling on the fire; $ 
stir it well and boil it quickly, but take care it does not < 
boll over. In a quarter of an hour strain it off; when eaten, i; 
add salt and a bit of butter. Stir until the butter be incor- $ 
po rated. < 

Indian Cure for the Earache.—? Take a piece of the lean \ 
of mutton, about the sise of a large walnut, put it into the \ 
fire, and burn it for some time, till it becomes reduced £ 
almost to a cinder; then put it into a piece of clesu rag, 5 
and squoeze it until some moisture is expressed, which £ 
must be dropped into the ear as hot as the patient can < 
bear it. £ 
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Fro. i.— Carriage Dress or uoutorat Silk spotted with $ 
BKOWK.—The skirt and body are cut in one, with no seam ^ 
at the waist. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a t; 
broad band of brown silk, cut in points at the top. Three s 
rows of buttons ornament the front of the dress. The •; 
sleeves are round and open on the back of the arm. A ^ 
•mall Zouave jacket with a short sleeve is worn over this ' 
dress, and trimmed like the skirt. Bonnet of white silk, s 
covered with tulle spotted with black, and ornamented $ 
with black lace and flowers. £ 

Fro. ii.— Home Dress or purple Cashmere, which is trim- \ 
tned with an imitation of frir called Astracan cloth. The \ 
under-body or waistcoat fits close to the figure, and has J; 
long tight sleeves. The Zouave jacket Is loose, with largo ^ 
flowing sleeves, lined with white silk, qniltod. Cap of Honi- s 
ton lace, trimmed with purplo China asters. $ 

Fig. hi.—Biurto-Habit or dare forest green Merino.— s 
The skirt has three widths of merino, and is one yard and s 


three-eighths long. The body is mAde quite plain. Sleeves ^ 
nearly tight to the arm, but open above the wrist. Plain \ 
Unen collar and under-sleeves. English hat and brown s 
grenadine veil. \ 

Fro. iv.—Z ocave Jacket, or fire white Marcella, s 
bratded nr slack.— The back of this jacket is rather long; s 
the sleeves have a deep turned-back caff, slashed; and the l 
neck Is finished off with a narrow collar Tho jacket is \ 
open ail the way up the front, and Is ihstened at the neck s 
only, with a single button. This Jacket would be cqnully $ 
pretty, braided in white; and, for those who wish to be £ 
economical, perhaps the latter trimming is the best, as the * 


black never looks nicely after it has been washed two or 
threo times. We can only say that a white jacket, braided 
in black, is extremely stylish, and that this mode of trim¬ 
ming is very fashionable. 

Fio. v.—Waistcoat to be worn with the Zonave jacket. 
This is also made of white marcella, and is braided in black; 
it is rather long-waisted in front, the points being rather 
sharply sloped. A broad hem should be made np each 
front for the buttons and buttonholes, and the braiding de¬ 
sign should be so worked, that, when the jacket is fastened, 
the buttons come exactly In the center. The tops of the 
pockets should also be finishod off with braiding. The two 
fronts of the waistcoat are made of marcella, the back and 
the sleeves being made of jaconet mnslin. These latter are 
gathered in to a band, large enough for tho hand to slip 
through, and are made with a slashed turned-back cuff of 
marcella, braided in black, to correspond with tho rest of 
the garment. 

These articles would look remarkably well mado of black 
merino, cashmere, or silk, braided with crimson or gold 
color, for winter wear. The cloeo waistcoat will supersede 
the Zouave skirt for bold weather. 

Fio. vi.— 1 The M acuta is of light plaid cloth, the design 
Is simple in form, and resembles a sacque; the yoke, sleeve, 
and pocket-pioce are all cut in one: it may be bound with 
gray or black according to foncy. The present illustration 
is bound with a rich gray galloon, forming two rows of 
trimming around the yoke, sleeve, and pockets. This and 
tho two following are from the well known establishment 
of John J. Benson, 310 Canal street. New York. 

Fio. vn.— The Azeline is a fall cloak of fine striped 
cloth made in the form of a circular. Tho back is laid in 
a large double box-plait in the center, and one on each 
shoulder fastened by handsome ornamonts of velvet leaves. 
The open front is surrounded by a full box-plaiting of cloth 
edged with galloon; the arm-holes aro surrounded by a 
similar trimming. 

Fio. viii.—The Eudora is composed of a fine striped 
summer cloth, like the last illustration. It resembles a 
circular in form, but with more style, the neck being 
formed by three full box-plaits, forming points at tho 
neck; in the center of each plait is inserted a point of 
black silk richly embroidered in grosoille-color, and tetv 
minuted by tassels of black and the same color. The neck 
is finished with a small collar of black silk similarly em¬ 
broidered, and terminating in front In lapels ornamented 
by buttons corresponding in color with the embroidery. 
The Eudora is the most decided novelty introduced this 
season. 

Figs, ix, z and xi.—Hats. —Our Illustrations of hats are 
from Genin’s, 513 Broadway, New York. The Turban rid* 
ing-hat will be recognized as entirely new and original in 
design. Tho illustration will give the best idea of its grace* 
ful form. The material is moleskin and felt. The brim, 
which Is of felt, is bound with black volvct. The right side 
is ornamented by long, black ostrich plumes, headed by 
pompons of feathers. The side trimmings are composed of 
full bows of black velvet, finished with broad, black strings. 
The infant’s hat, designated as tbs Princess Alice, is a 
jaunty littlo affair. The material of our illustration is 
white velvet, the crown is turban shape, and so arranged 
as to be equally as suitable for girls as boys, by the addi¬ 
tion of the cape seen in our illustration. The edge of tiro 
brim and cape are bound with scarlet velvet. The face 
trimmings are composed of a ruche of blonde, Interspersed 
with tufts of narrow scarlet and white velvet ribbon: a 
similar ruche ornaments the outside of tho brim, extending 
round the crown as for as tho cape. The ride rosettes or# 
formed of rnchea of blonde, and bows and ends of scarlet 
velvet ribbon. The left side is ornamented by a graceful 
white ostrich plume, headed by a bow and ends of scarlet 
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Tel ret. Fig. X is a new style of hat for a Mias, it is called ; 
“The Patented Venetia,” the form resembles the Bonlorard i; 
worn this summer. The bow round the crown is of fine ^ 
moleskin with a felt brim made double, and in form nearly i; 
round; the front is ornamented by a bow of scarlet and 
black velvet overlapping tho brim in folds on the left side: s 
this bow forms a heading to a graceful black ostrich plume 1 “ 
fastened at the side by a bow and ends of scarlet velvet, j! 
The side trimmings ore composed of full bows of scarlet 
and black velvet, which form a heading to the broad black £ 
ribbon strings. ^ 

Fio. xii.— This pretty and stylish Bonnet is from the ^ 
well known establishment of Mrs. Cripps, 312 Canal street, ^ 
New York. It consists of very fine white straw, trimmed i; 
in ponceau (scarlet) and black. A full rosette of black and s 
white lace, intermingled with scarlet geranium leaves, orna- ^ 
ments one side of tho brim, and a Heron plume placed over £ 
the front droops on the other. The black curtain is headed < 
by ponceau velvet. The face trimmings are composed of ^ 
black ribbon, looped in the center with a rosette of ponceau i| 
velvet; scarlet strings, edged with black and white. 

Fio. xiii. —This Bonnet, also froril Mrs. Cripps, is do- ' 
signed for winter. The shapo does not differ materially \ 
from those of last season. The brim is more open at the ? 
sides and deeper over the forehead, and is generally more s 
becoming. The novelty consists almost wholly in color and s 
combinations of colors; black and white, black and Mar- l 
guerite, and black and scarlet being the leading colors. ;>' 
The material of our illustration is black velvet laid on the < 
foundation plain. The brim is finished by two crescent* l 
Shaped ornaments: one is composed of plaited velvet, and ^ 
the other of a succession of rows of narrow thread lace; a \ 


Another bride's dress, very elegant, but muck non 
simple than this, was composed of very clear white mostis, 
with nine very narrow flounces at the bottom of the skirt, 
each flounce having a heading, and trimmed at ths top 
and bottom with narrow Valenciennes lace. Tbs bodj was 
low, and covered with a little pointed pelerine, formed e 4 
puffings of muslin between lace insertion; the sleeves vers 
puffed from the shoulder to the wrist, and the raff vm 
formed of a puffing between two pieces of insertion. 

Rows or narrow black VELVET are again becomiif 
fashionable for trimming dresses. Flounces set on in wsns 
are also in favor, and have a very pretty effect By young 
ladies a straight scarf of the mime material as tbs dress is 
frequently worn. 

Small Sax Cravats, embroidered at the ends, sod trim 
med with lace, are much in favor for the small sUad-oy 
collars. WaisiUU, made of ribbon to match the coke ef 
the dress with which they are worn, are also very gme> 
rally adopted. These are trimmed with lace. Tbs Skdm 
cointure, mode of black velvet, and pointed bebiod sad 
before, although not quite new, appears to be asgreats 
favorite os ever. It has the advantage of being rather 
economical, as it may be worn with any colored dress, sal 
with all kinds of material. 

These waistbands help to form a Tery pretty evening dn* 
for young ladies, if worn with a plain skirt and this vhits 
body. They are rather wide, and some are pointed upward 
and downward, either striped or embroidered with j*; 
some present flowers in colored silk; others again srs tied 
at the side with long embroidered ends and an edging of 
narrow lace or fringe. Borne have points behind u veil si 
in front and fasten at the side. 


similar lace with a piping of black velvet finishes the edge. 
The left side is ornamented by a superb feather, Marguerite 
and black, headed by an Aigrette of the same color. The 
cape is composed of tho two colors of velvet laid on in large 
plaits. The face trimmings are folds of velvet, edged with 
lace amd intermingled with flowers. Broad black strings 
complete the bonnet. Nothing can be imagined more truly 
recherche. 

General Remarks.— We gave so full a description of fall 
fashions in the October number of the Magazine, that there 
is but little left to say. 

Bki&ts aro as long and full at the bottom as heretofore. 
Flounces are gradually creeping higher up the skirts, 
though as yet they are not very wide. One flounce of half 
a yard width at the bottom is sometimes surmounted by 
two or three quite narrow ones, and this is a pretty style 
of trimming, though not very new. We have no doubt 
but that plain skirts will be worn a good deal this winter, 
not only because it will be a decided change from the trim¬ 
mings so fashionable of lato, but from economy, which, we 
are happy to say, will be more studied than for some years 
past. In fact, a heavy silk, or any othor heavy material, 
should never be ruffled, and in fact but little trimmed. 

Alpaca is getting in very general use for dresses and 
mantles to correspond, and has the advantage of not rump* 
ling or spotting with rain. 

We have seen lately a dress of gray silk with white 
stripes presenting a gray mixture, which was trimmed at 
bottom with a deep band of black silk; the body had a 
waistband and square lapels of black silk; tho sleeves were ' 
pnffod near the top, had a small jockey, and ended In a ! 
rather looeo wristband turned up with black silk. 

Also a bride’s dress, which was made of white moire < 
antique, with one deep laco flounce at the bottom of the \ 
skirt, looped up on each side with bows of white ribbon. \ 
This dress was mado with two bodies: the low one with a I 
berthc made of puffings of tulle mixed with ribbon; and j 
the high one trimmed with a broad lace to match that on \ 
the skirt. > 


Mantillas and Cloaks will not be so much trimnwd vitk 
white or colored silks as they were last winter. Tery deep 
circular cloaks, reaching almost to the feet, and nude et 
tweed or water-proof cloth, are very popular. These dash 
have round hoods lined with silk, which may be draws «w 
the bonnet in case of rain. 

Bonnets aro worn large; but little change is obtemUs 
in them. One or two which we have seen of black 
have been very effectively trimmed with peacock's fcathm* 
tho blue feathers from the neck and breast of the fcW 
being taatefally blended with the richly variegated taih 
feathers. 

Black Lack has been for some yean past a favorite trim¬ 
ming for cape and bonnets, of whatever colors they nay 
consist, and it still continues to be employed io tht nns 
way by the most fashionable milliners. Few oraancsti 
are more popular than black lace, in the form ef raehsa 
frills, caps, etc., or intermingled with trimmings of ribtoas 
and flowers. 

Head-Dresses. —Many at the prettiest cepe are fcrasdof 
a combination of black and white lace. In Paris, psecock^ 
feathers havo been a good deal used for evening heeddremea 
They are worn above the forehead, mounted in the dUdcs 
form. Sometimes they are made into wreaths, which e* 
circle the hair at tho back of the head, and many bm* 
dresses are composed of peacocks' feathers intermingled 
with black lace. The neweet fashion for evening km* 
dresses consists of a single tuft of flowers combined with 
peacocks' feathers, but without the admixture of Hkp- 
The tuft is worn on one side of the head. Tn/ts of theism* 
flowers and feathers as those in the coiffure are eapkpd 
in ornamenting various parts of the dress. 

The new mode of mounting field flowers, which srem°* 
in vogue at this moment, is remarkably graceful and tree 
to nature. They present long strings negligently tied as ff 
just put together in the field; some a mixture of poppl* 
and wheat-ears; others of poppies, whoatoar*, and Mm* 
bottles; others again art combination* of dailies and wbmd* 
ears, or poppies and daialos. 
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CARRYING HOME THE CHRISTMAS TURKEY. 
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"THAT OLD MAN OF FORTY" 

BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


“Only one more week, and then we shall 
reach home!” said Kitty Howell, as she threw 
herself down upon a sofa in the little tavern. 

“Tired of travel, Kitty ?” said her father, 
looking up from his newspaper. 

“I’m tired of railroad cars and taverns, at 
any rate.” 

“I was thinking to stay here a few weeks.” 

“ Here?” Kitty sat bolt upright in the excess 
of her astonishment. 

“Not in the tavern. You like Btories; come 
here and I will tell you one.” 

Tossing aside her bonnet and cloak, Kitty 
complied with the request; and while her father 
softly stroked and petted her long curls, he said, 

“When I was in college, Kitty, I had a room¬ 
mate to whom I was warmly attached. He was 
a shy, silent young man, very studious, rather 
good-looking, and with a love for quaint, out- 
of-the-way books and pursuits. My dear, to 
make a long story short, we both fell in love, 
and unfortunately with the same lady. He was 
so quiet, so reserved, while I was so impetuous 
and hot-headed, that I never dreamed of his 
passion, till I told him, one evening, that I was 
an accepted suitor, and then his secret came 
out. It was painful to m*e to be the rival of my 
warmest friend; but your mother loved me, and 
did not dream of Eben's passion, and he begged 
me to keep his secret. He left college to return 
home, and we did not meet again. When you 
were born, he wrote me a congratulatory letter; 
and two years later, when I lost your mother, 
he wrote again, but that was all. Being very 
rich, he has never had i^ny business or profes¬ 
sion, but lives a bachelor in his old shy, quiet 
way. To-day I met him, he resides near here, 
and he begs me to pass a few weeks with him.” 

“How old is he?” 

“ Let me see, Eben was nearly two years my 
Junior; he must be about forty. Heighol how 
time flies. Well, little Kitty, shall we pay this 
visit?” 

Vol. iL.—27 
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“I suppose we must.” 

“How Btupid,” soliloquized Kitty, drumming 
impatiently on the window-pane, “an old man 
of forty in a country town! It’s October, too, 
and I haven’t a single thing fit to wear this 
winter. I wonder how long pa will stay. My 
first winter in society, too, and auntie promises 
an unlimited amount of parties.” 

Things looked brighter the next morning, for 
the drive to Mr. Scull’s residence was through 
a lovely part of the country, and when they 
Btopped, Kitty could not repress an exclamation 
of delight. The house, a large, beautifully built 
mansion, was nestled at the end of an avenue of 
tall trees, and at the base of a wooded hill which 
rose behind it. On the porch stood their host, 
still a handsome man, but with the shy look of 
a student. 

“This is kind,” he said, grasping Mr. nowell’s 

hand; “and this-” ne Btopped and looked 

at Kitty, saying softly, “Very like, very likeu I 
am glad to see you, my child.” 

Kitty, in all her life, had never heard a sweeter 
voice than the one that welcomed her, and she 
followed the fat, good-natured housekeeper to 
her room, thinking the visit might not prove so 
great a bore after all. The two gentlemen stood 
on the porch looking after her. 

“Kitty! You called her after her then,” said 
Mr. Scull, in a low tone. 

“Yes, she is very like, is she not?” 

“Exaotly!” 

“Just the age, eighteen, poor Kitty was when 
we were married. We are old boys now, Eben.” 

Kitty was soon at home at Moorsville. Now, 
in her pretty habit and hat, scouring over the 
country on horseback, or riding demurely beside 
her fether through the town; now knocking at 
the library door, where Mr. Scull spent most of 
his time, and under pretence of finding a book, 
winning her host from bis studies to explain to 
her the bits of stone on the mantle-pieoe, or the 
shells on the table. 
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< 4 Do I bother you very much coming in here ?” 
she said, one day, looking up from her low Beat 
to the kind face bending over her. 

44 Bother me? ( No, dearl I am glad to have 
you.” 

44 1 like to come in, it is so cosy and home¬ 
like, and—don’t be angry—I think you Btay 
here alone too much. You are so wise and 
good, why do you shut yourself up so?” 

'He made no answer, but his pale cheek 
flushed: and here the conversation stopped. 

•They had been at Moorsville nearly six weeks 
when this conversation took place, and Kitty 
had been the object of the most tender care 
during all that time. But the pleasant visit 
was destined to* come to a sudden end. That 
evening her father told her that Mr. Scull had 
made her an offer of marriage. 

* 4 Why he’s old enough to be my grandfather!” 
cried Kitty. 

14 Not quite so bad as that, seeing he’s younger 
than I am. And he’s very wealthy.” 

44 But you wouldn’t have me marry for money?” 

44 No, dear; but it’s only right to tell you all 
the advantages. You’ve been happy here.” 

44 Yes; but I can’t marry that old man of forty. 
I’m sorry he asked me, for we must now go 
home.” 

44 0f course.” 

That night, Kitty went up stairs, feeling as if 
she should like to cry. Still she rather prided 
herself upon rejecting the rich owner of Moors¬ 
ville. Like other girls of her age, she had her 
•dreams of true love with an immaculate hero, 
.young and handsome, poor perhaps, but perfect 
certainly. Yet Kitty, spite of all this, cried 
Iherself to sleep. 

The parting next day was brief. But as Kitty 
'«tood on the steps, waiting for the trunks to be 
■strapped to the carriage, a hand fell gently on 
•her shoulder, and Mr. Scull said kindly, 

‘ 4 I am sorry I pained you, my child. But 
Temember, if you ever want a friend, call on 
me.” Kitty burst into tears for reply, and ran 
hurriedly down the Bteps. 

In the whirl and tumult of a gay winter, Kitty 
Hooked in vain for her beau ideal . Beaux there 
were in plenty, for Mr. Howell was wealthy, 
and Kitty was his only child; but no one was 


^ exactly what she wanted. She found herself 
s contrasting shallow compliments with the ear- 
| nest, deep thought which Mr. Scull's words be¬ 
trayed; she missed his voice, his gentle, kind 
watchfulness, and she wondered if next summer 
\ her father would go to Moorsville. 

^ Early in the spring, an uncle died, leaving 
Kitty a large fortune. Yet restless and at times 
sad, Kitty seemed to have left her girlhood be- 
\ hind her when she left Moorsville. 

I 44 Dear, dear, this is bad!” said Mr. Howell, 
\ laying aside a letter, one day at breakfast. 

\ 44 What, father?” 

$ 44 A cousin of Eben’s has come home from 

l India, and claims the property at Moorsville. 

| Eben’s uncle was a bachelor, at least they all 
> thought bo, and Eben succeeded as next of kin; 
j but here’s a private marriage proved, and this 
| cousin is the only child. Eben says that, as the 

1 claim is just, he will not go to law, but give up 
$ the property.” 

44 What, the house, and all-oh! father, how 

can he live awa^ from all that he lores?” 

44 He writes to me to know if I can get him 
anything to do.” 

“He! so shy, so refined, so — oh, father!” 
and here Kitty burst into a flood of tears sad 
ran away. 

, Mr. Scull had left Moorsville to come to New 
} York, had gone to an obscure hotel, and from 
<• there had written his note to Mr. HowelL Hi 
\ was sitting, silently waiting, when there earns 
ij a knock at the door, and Mr. Howell entered, 
ji and with him Kitty. 

$ Before he could speak, Kitty was beside him, 
$ and had grasped his hand in both of hers, 
<! laughing and crying all at once. 

$ 44 You will come heme with us—forgive me—I 

2 didn’t know I loved you—I will try to be a good 
s wife, indeed 1 will—and you must help me if I 
$ go wrong. We will be so happy,” and here she 
$ broke down in sobs. 

^ “My wife—you—Kitty!” was all the bewil- 

I ' dered man could say. 

Mr. Howell persuaded the new heir to sell 
Moorsville, and invested part of Kitty's money 
> in the purchase; and it would be hard to say 
| which was the happiest in their beautiful house, 

< the “old man of forty,” or his little wife. 


THE WREATH. 


Tbs, fling aside the drooping flowers, 

Let them be scattered o'er the ground; 
Though plucked from off the choicest bowers, 
No fragrance now Is In them found. 

And oh I I feel that it will be 
That she whose hand this wreath did weave, 


Liko it will wither, soon to see 
That “’tla not all of life to live!** 

That though she's now in jronthfal bloom. 

And bright as were those flowers at mora. 

She soon will sleep—beneath the tomb— 

To waken in another mora. i» t. J 
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HARLEQUIN IN LOVE. 

A CHRISTMAS STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


BT J. SIBOSANT M1AD1. 


CHAPTERI. ^ what seemed to be a ledger or account book, 

Ths time once was when we people of Phila¬ 
delphia, along with our other fun and frolic, 
used regularly, at Christmas, be presented by 
the managers of the theaters with a real old- 
fashioned pantomime. None of your French $ Horatius Bosworth, the manager and leading 
concoctions, abounding in ballet girls and stupid < tragedy man of the company. He was exceed- 
pierrots, but a jolly out and out extravaganza—Singly popular among his brother actors, and 
such as Joe Grimaldi was wont to appear in at \ well known for his genial and kindly disposi- 
Drury Lane and Co vent Garden, and split hiq?tion. The other gentleman, who occupied a 
audience’s sides with laughter when he sang 5 chair in the office, was the light comedian and 
“Tippitywitchet," or “ Hot Codlins.” We used ? dramatist of the establishment. John Abbey 
to have a legitimate Clown, his pockets full of ji Newstead, Esq., he signed himself. Reader, 
sausages, his toes turned inward, his ancient £ you have doubtless heard of, read, or seen acted 
antipathy to the police, and his constitutional \ his tragedy in five acts, entitled “Krakimokis- 
weakness for stealing shoulders of mutton and s tikos, or the Pirates of the Grecian Archipe- 
belaboring the other characters therewith. In > lago?” You haven't! Bless my soul! I thought 
the company of the Clown might ever be ob- ^ everybody had. Why, it is the greatest pre¬ 
served “the lean and slippered Pantaloon.” I duction of the age—so the author thought, 
always admired the fidelity of the latter to his * Ab, as he was called by his most intimate 
friend. It was so Damon and Pythias-like, not- •; acquaintances, was tall and rather slim. His 
withstanding the frequent practical jokes which $ hair was always oiled and frizzled up to within 
the poor Pantaloon was compelled to be the \ an inch of his life, and he sported an immense 
subject of. Then that beautiful Harlequin and s turn-down collar, which overlapped his coat, 
Columbine! I thought their manner of passing $ And gave him an exceedingly outre appearance, 
their lives was delightful above all other avoca- * Mr. Newstead labored under the impression 
tions. Just imagine the bliss of wearing that j: that he bore a great resemblance to the author 
gorgeously spangled, diamond covered dress, $ of “Childe Harold"—indeed he thought he was 
and possessing thAt wondrous magic sword! * a sort of Amerioan branch of that distinguished 
Dear, dear! We seldom have a pantomime \ poet. As this was a very harmless idea, his 
now! We seldom hear Clown’s merry lftugh. $ friends, though not entering into it themselves, 
They generally celebrate Christmas at the thea- jj permitted him to continue in bfts belief without 
ters by performing “Rob Roy," “The Lady of $ opposition. Barring his vanity, he was a very 
Lyons," or some other drama which is accept- $ good sort of fellow—at times, perhaps, a little 
able to the publio on account of its novelty and * dissipated, but, on the whole, clever. In light 
freshness. I beseech you, Hon. Mr. Mayor, \ comedy parts he was quite a respectable actor, 


s was large and stout, and his countenance open 
i and good natured. A roll of play-bills lay near 
| him, and a pile of pamphlets stood on the floor 
< alongside his chair. This individual was Mr. 


arrest Messrs. MacGregor and Melnotte, and \ 
place them in the States’ Prison for life. At \ 
least, transport the former to the Glasgow Tol- 5 
booth; whilst the latter might be immured in j 
that “palace, lifting to eternal summer," he is | 
always talking about, with instructions to his i 
keeper to let him drown himself in the Lake of \ 
Como if he wants to. j 

It was on December the first, 18—, that two j 
men were seated in the box-office of the most < 
fashionable theater of our city at that period. \ 
One of them, busily engaged at his desk with \ 


and his rendition of some roles in the “juvenile 
tragedy" repertoire was by no means bad. 

“Newstead!" said the manager, looking up 
from his account book, “how much do I owe 
you?" 

“Twenty dollars, T think it is; which includes 
payment for the comedy I wrote two weeks ago," 
answered Byron of the Western Hemisphere. 

“Yes; that is quite right," said Bosworth, 
“exactly the sum total that T make up. Here 
it is.” He handed Newstead the money. 

“Thank you!" said the latter, as he pocketed 
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it; “much obliged. I will now be able to pay ? the bold Thunder!” While the manager vrot« 
poor Mrs. Wiggles the washing bill she has been ^ the following: 

dunning me for.” “Meroutio” in debt to his \ “ Notice. —On Christmas Ere, December 24th, 

washerwoman! \ 18—, will be produced a magnificent holiday 

“We have been doing well lately,” remarked 5 spectacle, which has been months in preptr* 
the manager; “that oomedy of yours waa a $ turn. It will be placed upon the stage regtrdlea 
hit, and your ‘Bob Handy* drew two good { of expense, with new scenery by Mr. Carmine, 
houses.’* $ new costumes by Mrs. Bosworth and ossiiUnta, 

The author bowed, thinking inwardly that s and new machinery by Mr. Cogwheel For per¬ 
sonae thing very like “the new and original \ tioulars see future small bills.” 

oomedy, by J. A. Newstead, Esq.,” had been£ _ 

played not long since at the Porte St. Martin $ 

in Paris. However he merely said, ^ CHAPTER II. 

“You flatter me. But, by-the-way, Bosworth, $ Mb. Niwstbad, true to hie word, presented 
what are you going to do for a Christmas piece?” jj to the manager, on the sixth day after the eoe- 
“Ah! that is what I have been thinking a| venation in the previous chapter had taken 
good deal about lately,” answered Mr. Bos- \ place, a manuscript containing his pantomime, 
worth. “ ‘ Ali Baba’ took well last year, and I Bosworth opened it and scanned the eonteiti. 

I thought we would try * Aladdin* this time.” i “ k Arma vtrumque cano: or Harlequin JBuei 
“ Why not have a pantomime? They succeed ) and Infelix Dido,* ” repeated the manager, Mbs 
at the other houses !’* { read; “why you have taken a classical subject!" 

“So they do,” said the manager; “but then i “Yes, sir, I have dipped into Virgil is 
I have been afraid, for the two Christmases that | excellent title. Philadelphia is an eminently 
I have had this theater, to play one. They are jj learned city, and when the scholars and sand 
expensive, you know!” 5 see that, sir, they will cram your house to sof- 

“True,” answered Newstead; “but they draw \ location 1 ” 
tremendously. You had better shelve ‘Aladdin’ $ “Well, I will read it immediately—but whit 
and try a pantomime. Looksley would play i; is this?” continued the manager, as in tors* 
Harlequin to perfection. You could not get a \ ing over the leaves something caught bisejo- 
better. Sam Baggies is a tip-top Clown, and* “‘Scene tenth. The State House. Business by 
Emmy Bloomer could do the Columbine.” ^ Clown, Pantaloon, and Harlequin. A Police- 
“I know Baggies is a good Clown,” said Bos - \ man disposed of. Entrance of the Demon of 
worth, “he played that part for three Christ- £ Pandemonium. Transformation of State Home 
mases at the Surrey, in London. His forte is \ to the Golden Halls of Liberty and Virtna’ 
decidedly pantomime.” ^ Gracious, that will be costly!” 

“Any one might know that who has seen him < “Not a bit of it, my dear sir,” answered the 
as ‘Scaramouch’ in ‘Don Juan,* or ‘Friday* in $ author, in some trepidation lest one of bis best 
‘BobinBon Crusoe,* ” said Newstead. * scenes should be cut out—“not a bit of it. R 

“Well, I will try a pantomime,” continued the l will produce a tremendous effect Carmine eta 
manager; “I think it is a good idea of yours.” ^ paint it, and Cogwheel will get you up some- 
“That is right!” exclaimed the other; “just $ thing nioe in the way of machinery. Depend 
leave me to get you up one. I will have it i* upon it, Bosworth, this pantomime will do the 
written for you six days hence—that will leave $ treasury good!” 
plenty of time to make all preparations.” $ “Hope it will,” said the manager. 

“A bargain!” said Bosworth; “and now a 5 It is unnecessary, however, to follow tin 
few words added to this evening’s bill might {arrangements between Messrs. Bosworth tod 
not be out of place. We must prepare the public ^ Newstead. The piece was accepted, ond cos- 
mind for the great forthcoming novelty.” $ turners, painters, machinists—all set to work 
“You’re wanted, Mr. Newstead!” cried a little $ to have it ready by Christmas Eve. 
boy, who, at this moment, stuok his head in atIt is ten o’clock on the morning of December 
the door; “ ‘Bover* boa been called, f and Mr. ? the twenty-fourth. The time that the man»|«r 
Stickles is waiting for you!” \ has informed his company will be the lost re- 

“ Well, Bosworth, that will be ready for you J hearsal of “the great novelty.” Mr. Bosworth 
in a few days!” said the light comedian, as he \ seems in high spirits. Everything lookspropi- 
picked up his hat and left the box-of&oe. In a £ tious. The weather is all that could be wiihed 
moment more he darted upon the stage, where \ for. Although the ground is covered with sso*. 
the rehearsal was going on, exclaiming, “I am \ it is frozen hard and the walking is good, m 
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that there is no reason why he should not have j 
a good house. Posters, with oorpulent red and j 
blue letters that look as if they had overeaten | 
themselves, are distributed throughout the city, j 
and oover every dead wall within ten miles of \ 
the theater. Let us proceed to the stage and \ 
see what is going on there. This is a rehearsal, \ 
is it? Very unlike the night performance, 11 
hear you say! Indeed it is, as aueh as any- < 
thing can be. The theater is very dark and \ 
dreary-looking, isn’t it? And that daylight j 
that struggles in from the top makes everything < 
look very dismal. Now observe. That young \ 
man with a moustache, dressed in a loose shirt $ 
and trousers, is the Harlequin—-Edward Locks- $ 
ley is his name. He is sitting on a tool-chest, \ 
and is arranging his mask so that it may fit him 5 
neatly. Every now and then he gives a hasty \ 
glanoe and a savage look at a young lady and * 
a rather young gentleman, who seem to be oar- jj 
tying on a little flirtation. The young lady has ^ 
a short skirt on and walks with a ballet sort of i 
air. That is Miss Emily Bloomer. Her com- i 
panion, who appears to be trying to make him- s 
self agreeable to her, is Sam Haggles. Samuel \ 
is not in Clown’s costume, and seems at present £ 
to be forgetful of his red-hot poker and string l 
of sausages. In the middle of the stage areJ 
about twenty men, in all kinds of dresses— \ 
some with tunics and helmets on, others in black l 
coats and trousers (rather seedy), and stove -1 
pipe hats. This motley group is the chorus, 3 
army and supernumerary etceteras. At pre- s 
sent they are singing away at the tops of their $ 
voices, the leader of the orchestra directing \ 
them, and dividing his attention between his \ 
duties and a pot of lager beer beside him. Mr. $ 
Newstead stands at the back talking to some \ 
carpenters, who are nailing the golden halls of \ 
liberty and virtue to a wooden frame. The \ 
prompter, Mr. Noogs, sits at his table, which * 
is placed at the front of the stage near the^ 
orchestra. The manager is engaged in conver- \ 
nation with three of the actors. These latter \ 
are, first, Pat Bloomer, a gray-headed, dried up \ 
looking man. He is to play Pantaloon, and at i 
other seasons performs old servants, and such j: 
parts as “Seyton” in “Macbeth.” The second ^ 
is Mr. Tipton, the low comedian, and the third $ 
Mr. Browne, “heavy father.” Both Mr. Tipton $ 
and Mr. Browne will act in “the introduction” % 
of the pantomime. $ 

When the chorus had sung three times, eaoh 5 
time in a louder key, Bosworth (who, I must jj 
here remark, also held the post of stage-mana- $ 
ger) dismissed them. ii 

“Pantomime musio now, if you please I” \ 


said he to Herr Schneider, the leader of the 
orchestra. 

That individual in response gulped down some 
more lager. 

“Come, Miss Bloomer, and you, Locksley,” 
continued the manager—“come, we will re¬ 
hearse your part. I shall want you in a minute 
also, Sam!” 

Locksley appeared to be relieved in mind 
when the manager oalled his Columbine away 
from Haggles. He started up from the tool- 
chest and went through the first dance with her 
in the most spirited manner. He was really 
jealous of that fellow Sam Haggles. “Now 
what had Sam to recommend him?” he thought; 
“he drinks a good deal, and has no idea of 
taking care of what little money he receives. 
Still the girls all like him. And, Emmy, I really 
believe she likes him. If I thought he meant 
any harm to her, by Jove, I would break his 
head for him. Now I’m a steady sort of fellow, 
and much better fitted for Emmy than Sam 
is”—but I will tire you, dear reader, with his 
cogitations. When Harlequins are in love, they 
reason pretty much as other folks do, and feel 
pretty much as other folks do. 

Now don’t throw up your hands in horror, my 
dear saintly friend, and exclaim, “What! You 
mean to tell me that those wicked, dissipated 
wretches have any hearts or any feelings?” 

Indeed I do. That is exactly what I mean to 
say. They have hearts, and feel quite as keenly 
as either you or I would—we *ho pride our¬ 
selves on our excellent characters and unblem¬ 
ished lives. Let us allow a little charity to 
enter into our composition, my saintly friend, 
and we will be the better for it. What am I 
doing? Pretending to write a Christmas story 
about a pantomime, and here I have got to 
moralising! Let me return to my track imme¬ 
diately. 

At about one o’olook, when the rehearsal was 
ended, the manager stepped into the middle of 
the stage and said to the actors and actresses 
there assembled, 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you are requested to 
be here this evening at six precisely, so that we 
may all be ready to commence at seven. I beg 
you to be punctual!” 

He then turned to Locksley, and spoke to him 
about the arrangement of some of the panto¬ 
mime scenes, engaging the attention of the latter 
so much that he did not remark Emmy Bloomer, 
who was walking up and down at the back of the 
stage tying the strings of her bonnet, and look¬ 
ing every now and then toward the Harlequin. 
While she was so doing, Baggies approached her 
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and begged to be allowed to give her his arm \ upon the railings in front of them—a sweet and 
on her way homeward. Emmy gave one more j touching sight to any shoemaker in the pit, hot 
look at Locksley, who was still busily talking j rather objectionable to most persons, 
with the manager, and then took SAm’s arm. j In the first row of boxes, the better dressed 
They left the theater together. Old Bloomer l and better behaved part of the community were 
trudging along after them. > out in full force, many of the latter being little 

Soon after this, Bosworth gave his final direc- \ boys and girls with their parents. Chubby little 
tions to Locksley, who, upon being freed from j boys, rosy little girls. Brass-button-adorned 
the manager, immediately began to look around j little boys, ribbon-covered little girls All of 
that he might find his loved one. But she was ^ them asking questions which were pusxlersevea 
decidedly * ( gone from his gaze.” Nowhere could s for their learned pA8 and mas to answer. The 
he see her or hear of her until, speaking to the | pit was crowded with young men, most of them, 
door-keeper of the stage entrance, that func- s no doubt, being clerks who rejoioed in their few 
tionary informed him of the fact that she had $ holidays from that everlasting dry-goods stare 
but just now departed in the company of Rag -1 on Chesnut, or that wholesale drugstore on 
gles. \ Third street. 

If you had been present at this moment, my | Mr. Bosworth, in his Swiss patriot dress, (the 
dear theater going friend, you would have seen $ performances are to commence with “William 
a Harlequin mad. You would have heard a \ Tell,”) viewed all this with intense satisfaction f 
Harlequin, who is generally such a dumb per- < from the hole in the curtain. He thanked Ml 7 
sonage, utter a naughty word, and say some- \ stars that he had permitted News tend to prevail 
thing not very complimentary of his rival. $ on him as to a pantomime. 

However it is as well that you were not pro- < The audience had already begun to be impo¬ 
tent. \ tient, and several volunteers in the gallery had 

I cannot do justioe to the intense excitement $ given “Yankee Doodle,” and other national airs 
and suspense that Messrs. Bosworth and New- \ with stamping accompaniment, to the delight 
stead, manager and author, passed through on v of their comrades, but to the terror of nervous 
that day. From early in the morning until just | ladies in the boxes, who thought the theater 
before the curtain was about to rise they were j was falling down, or some other dreadfal eatao- 
fussing about the theater; one moment seeing^ trophe was about to happen, when the clock in 
to this, another to that. Mr. Bosworth, in the \ the green-room Btruck seven, and Mr. Bosworth 
openness of his heart, proceeded to Market \ ordered the prompter to ring the mnsic bell, 
street with Mr. Stickles, walking gentleman, j Then Herr Schneider commenced his “original 
and purchased a quantity of evergreens. These S overture, dedicated to the people of Pbftadel- 
were hung around the boxes and proscenium, j phia,” and which bore a great resemblance to 
giving the theater a truly Christmas aspect. j a general mixture of “Hail Columbia,” “Fra 
Six o’clock came. The doors were opened, j Diavolo” and “Norma.” The overture con- 
and a great crowd of men and boys, who had j sisted in three taps on the drum, then an iitdis- 
been waiting for over an hour on the sidewalk, j criminate confusion for five minutes of four 
rushed in and well nigh filled the third tier. > fiddlers, concluding with some unearthly noises 
Shortly afterward, the second tier began to be \ on the trombone. The audience applauded, 
crowded with family parties from Southwark, \ however, and seemed to be highly flattered by 
and hearty-looking laborers from the ship-yards | Herr Schneider’s delicate compliment to their 
of Kensington, their wives and children accom-i musical appreciation. When the last Sounds of 
panying them. They even brought the poor \ that sweet instrument, the trombone, bad died 
little babies, who must on these occasions have { away, and the members of the orchestra bad 
very confused and indiscriminate ideas of what ^ left their seats and disappeared through that 
is going on, though their infantine squealings \ mystic door, (what do they do in there?) the 
are usually pacified with an orange or a stick of < curtain rose. 

candy. What excellent food that is to nourish \ Enter Mrs. Bosworth as “Emma.” Shortly 
a babe upon! It must add so to their health in afterward Miss Bosworth as “Albert,” a youth 
future life. j with delicate legs in white tights. They said 

This part of the theater was full also of $ their say, and then Horatius Bosworth himself 
weather-beaten and rum-smelling tars; side J came upon the scene, being greeted with three 
by side with whom might be seen sitting the $ rounds of applause. 

red-shirted and soapy-locked members of the $ Everything went smoothly until Tell pro- 
“Moya,” or “the Goody,” their boots elevated t ceeded to inform us how be sat 
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“ In his boat at night, when, midway o'er the lake, 
The ntAr» went out, and down the mountain gorge 
The wind came roaring.” 


At this time the audience got rather clamor-: 
ous, and seemed to be trying to give the Swiss 
Patriot an adequate idea of how the wind did 
come roaring down the mountain gorge, for they 
began to yell and hiss in a manner which pre¬ 
vented the aotor from proceeding in his part. 
Twice he attempted to go on, but at last gave it 
up. He then walked down to the footlights 
and said, “Ladies and gentlemen, I am of the 
opinion, ind I think I am right, that 1 am an 
old favorite of yours.” 

Cries from the pit and gallery of, 4 ‘So you 
are, old boy!” 

“I take this then, ladies and gentlemen,” the 
manager went on to say, “not as a disapproba¬ 
tion of my acting, but of a desire on your part 
to see the pantomime without delay.” 

“Bully for you! That’s the ticket, old horse!” 
exclaimed a man in the third tier. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I accede to your re¬ 
quest,” said William Tell; “down with the cur- 
tain, Noogs!” 

“Three cheers for Bossy!” cried one of the 
gods. 

It was given with a will. 

44 Now, lively, boys!” exclaimed Bosworth; 
44 clear the stage, Frisby,” (this was addressed 
to the carpenter,) 44 clear the stage and get all 
ready for the first scene in the pantomime!” 

44 What a good-natured man that is!” said 
Noogs, the prompter, to Locksley, who was 
standing near by in his Harlequin’s dress; 
“just see how well he takes this putting down.” 

“Yes, very,” answered Locksley; 44 but I say, 
Noogs, you haven’t seen Emmy Bloomer this 
evening, have you ?” 

44 1 expect she’s in the green-room by this 
time,” answered the prompter, with a smile. 
The Harlequin darted off in that direction. As 
he entered the green-room, he perceived Miss 
Bloomer seated on a sofa, engaged in conver¬ 
sation with Haggles. 

“By Jove! this is too bad!” muttered Locks¬ 
ley. “I’ll pay Sam up for it, though, if I get 
a chance. Hang it! I won’t speak to the little 
baggage!” So he commenced talking to an 
amiable-looking old fellow, who was putting 
on a hideous demon’s mask that did not at 
all seem to be suited to the character of tho 
wearer. 

Mr. Newstead now rushed into the room in a 
great state of excitement. 

44 Are you all ready, ladies and gentlemen? 
We want to commenoe right off.” 


44 We are all here!” exclaimed several voices. 

44 Where is Frank? I don’t see him!” asked 
the author. 

44 Here he is,” said Mr. Tipton, whose Christian 
name was Francis. He had just entered the 
green-room, and was dressed in an immense 
Grecian helmet with a white tunic and sandals. 
Mr. Newstead, himself in Trojan costume, 
darted off to the stage, after asking these rapid 
questions. 

44 Well,” said the manager, 44 shall we ring 
up?” 

“Yes; everybody’s here, I believe,” answered 
Newstead. 44 Mr. Browne, please look a little 
more royal.” 

This was spoken to a gentleman who repre¬ 
sented iEolus, King of the Winds, and who was 
now seated upon a throne at the back of the 
stage. Eight green objects lay at his feet. 

44 Ring up, Noogs!” said Bosworth. 

The curtain rose to slow musio. The first 
scene, the bills informs us, is 44 The Cave of the 
Winds.” Doubtless it is a cave, and some fre¬ 
quenters of the theater may, perhaps, have a 
dim idea that they have seen such a cave once 
or twice before in other pieces. But, my dear 
friend, this scene 44 was painted expressly for 
the occasion by Mr. Carmine.” That is what 
the hand-bill says. Do hand-bills ever lie? 

The eight green objects, that, as I remarked 
before, were lying at the feet of King ^Eolus, 
are the eight winds—Eurus, Zephyrus, Septen- 
trio, Meridies, Boreas, Caurus, Vulturnus, and 
Africus. 

After the curtain has arisen, they jump up 
and go through some supplicating movements, 
which are ifctended to represent a desire, on 
their part, to be released from the cave; but 
their master will not l\sten to this, and rebukes 
them in rhyme. Then Juno enters in a golden 
chariot drawn by swans, and explains to Afolus 
how an audacious fellow, named ^Eneas, with a 
band of followers, is now sailing the Mediter¬ 
ranean, with the intention of founding a new 
Troy on the coast of Italy; how that her rival, 
Venus, protects him— 44 that scandalous 6rea- 
ture, Venus!” as she calls her. 

But I will not tire the reader with the plot 
of the Pantomime. To follow out all the scenes 
would be prolonging my story too much. It is 
sufficient to state that Raggles made an excellent 
clown. He stole sausages, fought policemen, and 
made grimaces in the most approved style. Old 
Bloomer assisted him creditably, and bore all 
his maltreatment with the usual resigned spirit 
of & pantaloon. Emmy looked sweet as Colum¬ 
bine, and made Looksley more in love with her 
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than over. Whenever the latter had any raps to i “Come, Newstead!” exclaimed the manager, 
administer with his magio sword to the Clown, l “I’m ready, old boy!” answered the author, 
he gave them with such a will, that, on their * as he pulled on a pair of white kids. Mr. 
eoming off the stage together, at the conclusion | Noogs drew aside the curtain, and Mr. New- 
of one scene, Reggies exclaimed, | stead stepped eat before the footlights. He 

“By George! yon hit too hard, Locksley!” * bowed. Tremendous enthusiasm. He bowed 

“Not any harder than you deserve!” an- s again, 
swered the Harlequin. 5 “Speech! speech!” cried manyreioes. The 

“Not any harder than I deserve! What do | author acquiesced and made a speech. Of 
you mean, sir?” s course it was made up principally of “distia- 

“I shall not take the trouble to explain!” I guished honor,” “much gratified,” “usual ap- 
“But you shall!” cried Raggles, with an oath, j predation of a Philadelphia audience,” “every 
“What do you mean by doing it, eh?” 3 evening until farther notice,” eta^etc., eta 

“ Oh, Sam! Ned! Bo remember where you $ Those are the ingredients of every theatrical 
are! You will spoil all!” remonstrated the speech under such eiroumetanoes. tfhen the 
pretty Columbine. s actor had finished he was again sainted with 

“Mr. Raggles!” cried the prompter, “the 5 another round of applause. Then he retired, 
stage is waiting for you! You must do the hot l As soon as Loeksley had come off the staga 
poker scene!” I after the falling of the curtain, Emmy ran up 

But the hot poker appeared now about to be X to him and said, 
applied to another purpose; for the Clown had < “Oh! Ned, how could you? 9 ’ 
lifted it to strike Locksley. | “You know very well, Miss,” answered the 

Mr. Bosworth had seized hold of the uplifted i Harlequin, “you brought it all about yourself!** 
arm. * f “I?—Ned!” 

“Gentlemen! gentlemen!” he said, “think? “Yes, you! Didn’t yon allow Sam Ragglm 
of what yon are doing! Go on the stage, or < to escort you home? Haven’t you received all 
the whole piece will be ruined!” ^ his attentions of late with favor? You have 

“Ned, do go on!” whispered the Columbine; $ never even looked at me!” 

“I will explain everything to you when the \ “Oh! Ned, how can youaayso? You know 
play is finished!” $ I could never like Sam! He has bored me to 

“I will do it for you, Emmy,” answered $ death the last few days, and I have been waat> 
Locksley, glaring at the Clown. * ing you to speak to me all the time; bat yee 

As the audience had been kept waiting for £ never catne near me!” 
some minutes by this affair, they had become \ “Then yon don’t like him, Emmy?” 
very impatient, and several hisses were already $ “No, indeed I don’t, Ned; indeed I don’t! 
distinguishable to those behind the scenes. Mr. $ Father doesn’t like him either. He says he 
Newstead was in his dressing-room at the time \ drinks too hard.” 
of the difficulty, but heard the hieeing and j “ I beg your pardon then, Emmy.” 

rushed down in great pertnrbation, with an { “You ought to beg Sam’s pardon too, Ned. 

overcoat pulled over his Trojan tunic, looking | You were too hasty.” 

like ASneas in winter costume. As he reached \ “So I was,” answered Locksley. And he 

the stage, however, everything wae again run- | walked up to the Clown, who was standing 

ning smoothly. The manager explained to him \ near by. 

in a few words what had happened, and then \ “Raggles!” 

told the comedian to run back and dress him- \ “Well, sir. Whatjdo you want?” 

self; for he would probably be called out at the $ “I want to beg your pardon for what I said 

close of the pantomime. No further trouble 1 to-night,” answered Locksley, extending his 

occurred. The hot poker scene went off with j hand. The Clown took it, though with no good 

great success, the audience being highly de- I grace. 

lighted with the view of the State House, and \ “Well, let it be forgotten,” said ha 

laughing loudly when the amiable old gentle- 5 Mr. Newstead now asked the actors and ad¬ 

man in a demon’s mask earned away Clown < resses, together with the seeno pointers, mmehi- 
and Pantaloon to Pandemonium. “The Golden} nists, and carpenters, please to step into the 
Halls of Liberty and Virtue” was applauded to \ green-room. When they were there assembled, 
the echo, and when the eurtaxn fell, a perfect | he said, 

storm of approbation filled the theater. The j “Ladies and gentlemen, you bars all done 
author was loudly called for. ? your best for the success of this night. I, ss 
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author, am exceedingly obliged to you. I shall 
be very happy to see you at my lodgings, to¬ 
night, to partake of a little oyster supper that 
I hare prepared in anticipation of this event.” 

CHAPTER III. 

44 Won’t you take my arm?” said Loeksley to 
Emmy, as the whole party were preparing to 
leave the theater. 

‘‘Certainly,” answered Columbine, who was 
now wrapped up in a thick shawl, and presented 
a very different appearance from the Columbine 
of the stage. 

•Reggies scowled when this proceeding met 
his eye. He walked sullenly along, not far be¬ 
hind them, with the daughter of the manager. 
The latter had his arm in that of Newstead’a. 
Their cOhversation related to the grand success 
of the night; and Bosworth complimented the 
author again and again on his great dramatic 
talent. 

-It was a beautiful moonlight night. The 
ground, as I observed before, was covered with 
snow; and the long, drooping icicles, hanging 
from the eaves of the houses, glittered like dia¬ 
monds in the silvery beams of the queen of the 
night. The merry, laughing voioes of the gay 
troop of players alone broke the stillness of the 
streets. Mr. Carmine, the scenic artist, wished 
internally that he could paint such a soene for 
the next spectacle. 

As the party were going along Fourth street, 
(Mr. Newstead’s lodgings were situated in Lom¬ 
bard below Fourth,) the old, iron tongue of the 
State House bell tolled the hour of twelve. As 


Such a picture as the happy pencil of Birket 
Foster could touch off to perfectioh. 

A few steps more brought our company into 
Mr. Newstead’s house, and they were soon 
seated around a large table occupying nearly 
all of the little front parlor, adorned with pic¬ 
tures of various theatrical celebrities. The 
manager arose. 

“I propose the heal^i of our host!” said he, 
“ the gentleman, the scholar, and the artists*’ 
They, all filled their glasses and drank it 
Mr. Newstead rose to respond. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, I cannot tell you 
what a deep impression this compliment has 
made upon my heart. Tou commend me above 
my deserts. I may say, without vanity, that 
our play to-night has been a decided hit; but, 
ladies and gentlemen, that is as much yoat 
doings as mine. (Hear! Hear!) For if I had 
not had your valuable assistance in acting the 
parts, where would my pantomime be?” 

Mr. Newstead then went on to make some re¬ 
ferences to Byron and Shakspeare; thomgh what 
either of those distinguished lights of merature 
had to do with Christmas pantomimes is more 
than I can say. Several speeches followed the 
author’s. Then Mr. Tipton sang a song, and 
the company broke up and departed to their 
several lodgings. > 

Looksley again gave his arm to the Colum¬ 
bine and escorted her home. On their way 
thither, the Harlequin made bold to pop the 
question. It is needless to say that Efinny 
consented; and that, on the following morning, 
the rector of one of our churches united two 


the last reverberation died away, the chimes l more hands and hearts in the bonds of matri- 
of St. Peter’s church struck up the Christmas j mony. Haggles was dreadfully disgusted whem 
hymn. The gladdening notes of that beautifal * he heard it. And now in conclusion, 
air rang out a welcome to the anniversary of \ Newstead’s pantomime had a great run, and 
our Saviour’s birth—He who came upon the \ did muoh toward replenishing the pockets of 
earth to save poor players as well as their jj all connected with the theater, 
better-olf companions in sin, who look with 5 The last time I heard of Mr. Bosworth, he 
disdain upon the man that frets and fames his J: was playing a star engagement in one of our 
life upon the stage. $ Western cities. Haggles, I am sorry to say, I 

•All laughter and talking amongst our Thes- $ saw not long ago attached to a traveling circus 
pians was hushed, as they listened to the chimes \ company. Ned Loeksley has grown very stout 
sounding through the still, frosty air of that $ and lazy, and is the father of a large family, 
winter’s night. ^ He and Emmy keep a grocery store up in Spring 

•When the party reached Pine street the old J Garden. Neither of them look much like the 
church came in view. What a splendid picture ^ Harlequins and Columbines they were wont to 
that was! That fine, old-fashioned pile, robed * net in days of yore. 

in white, with its quaintly-shaped tomb-stones > As to the theater, which was the scene of our 
and ancient brick wall, whilst all the time the \ story, it has disappeared, and a handsome block 
ringers played the sweet, dear Christmas hymn! \ of stores occupies its place. 
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*1 hate a poor eiok child at home,” said the $ “If my health was good, and I could alvtji 
woman, in a weak, plaintive voice, that touched l get enough to do.” 
the feelings of Mr. Oldfield, and caused his hand \ “Then jour health is not good?” 
to move, involuntarily, toward his vest pocket. I “No, ma’am.” And the woman pat on a look 
A glance from his wife asked, as plainly as if * of suffering that would have been worth two or 
words had been spoken, that he would not inter* s three dollars to her, if Mrs. Oldfield hod sot 
fere in the case. So he lifted his book and held £ been in the room. 

the page before his eyes. Not to read, however. I “We all have our trials in this way,” replied 
“What is the age of your child?” asked Mrs. ^ Mrs. Oldfield. “There are very few doji ia 
Oldfield. ^ which I do not suffer from pain, or aa oppra- 

“Four years, ma’am.” £ sive sense of weakness; and yet there ore few 

“Have you a husband?” $ days in which I am not employed in some viy 

“JNo—ye—yes, ma’am. That is, I had &hus- $ from morning till night. We cannot give ip 
band; but he went off two years ago, and I’ve \ and depend on others merely for lack of health, 
never s^n him since.” $ Indeed, we feel better, in most cases, when ose- 

“Why did he leave you?” «! fully employed than when idle. This is d 7 ex* 

The woman put her hand to her face, as if $ perience; and yours also, I doubt not. Hows 
overcome by feeling; in a few moments tears $ it? Think a moment.” 
came over her cheeks. Mr. Oldfield was moved <j It was not just agreeable to think in tbs 
to deep pity, and showed his state of mind by l direction; but she had fallen into the hands«f 
crossing and recrossing his legs two or three < a lady whose charity went beyond mere aim* 
times in quick succession. 5 giving, and who felt interest enough in her can 

“He wasn’t a steady man,” sobbed the woman. s to relieve it, if it were possible to do so in the 
“Too bad! Too bad to probe a poor wretch £ right way. The woman did not present the ap* 
iB this way!” said Mr. Oldfield to himself. “ Why $ pearance of an invalid. She had not a look of 
don’t Fanny give her the help she asks for, and > vigorous health, it is true; but it was plaints 
let her go? It 6 eems to me downright cruel.” \ the eyes of Mrs. Oldfield that she was full/able, 
It was as much as he could do to keep from ^ so far as physical strength was concerned, to 
thrusting a dollar into the woman’s hand, under \ maintain herself and child without the solicits* 
the impulse of blind commiseration. But Mr. \ tion of alms. 

Oldfield had passed through some experiences^ “Your own experience, I am sure, ia in agree* 
in this direction, and the recollection caused $ ment with mine,” said Mrs. Oldfield, seeing tbit 
him to remain passive. < the woman did not answer. “And I am also 

«And since he went away,” said Mrs. Old- < sure that you will agree with me when I 
field, “you have had to support yourself and ^ that the bread earned by independent work u 
child?” \ as sweet again as that which comes through tbs 

U-Yes, ma’am,” answered the Homan, in a j humiliation of alms-seeking.” 
tone that went to the heart of Mr. Oldfield; but | “If we are able to work, ma’am.” Ike 
didn’t make any impression on the feelings of $ woman’s voice was faint and pitiful, 
his wife. $ “You are able to work.” There was kind 

**How have you done this?” There was $ encouragement, not cold reproof in the voice 
nothing unkind, or even unsympathizing in the ^ of Mrs. Oldfield. “Not as capable, perhaps, u 
voice of Mrs. Oldfield. But she was in earnest > some; but quite as able as several poor women 
, in her inquiries. * I know, who have two, three, or four childre* 

it By sewing, ma’am, when I could get plain $ to support; and who never ask help- louhave 
work; and sometimes by taking in washing and $ entered the wrong way, depend upon it; and I 
ironing.” $ beg of you to get out of it with as little delay 

ii You can earn enough in this way to support $ as possible. Better take the barest necessaries 
yourself and child, I presume ?” $ of life, honestly gained in useful work, tha» a 
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full basket at the price of womanly independ- j 
ence. Set your child & better example, if you j 
desire him to become an industrious, honest, l 
honorable man.” s 

This last remark touched^e right chord, and i 
Mrs. Oldfield saw it. j 

“If,” she added, “you do not, in your own l 
actions, illustrate for your child the value of< 
industry and independence, he may grow up an j 
idler and a vagabond; a curse to you, himself, £ 
and society. Think of this. As a mother, I j 
appeal to you. Take heart again; and for the i 
sake of your child. Let no bread, except that s 
procured by honest labor, pass his lips, if it be < 
the coarsest bread, and scant at that. Let it} 
never be cast into his teeth by wicked boys, to 1 
shame him, and, it may be, drive him to vice | 
and crime, that his mother was a beggar I 1 ’ $ 

The woman's face flushed. Mr. Oldfield saw \ 
it, and felt still more provoked at his wife for i 
what Beemed to him little better than taking \ 
advantage of a poor wretch to lecture her, in- ji 
stead of extending the aid it was plain enough $ 
she needed. How his fingers itched for the * 
privilege of thrusting a coin into her hand! * 
“I do not say this,” continued Mrs. Oldfield, j 
“to hurt you; but to help you see what it is * 
best to be done, looking to the future as well as i 
to the present. We gain present ease at too ^ 
dear a price, if it be at the cost of misery in the ^ 
future. Have I suggested more, in regard to \ 
your son, than is likely to happen? Will it not 5 
be known that you lived on alms, instead of j 
procuring your bread by patient toil; and | 
will there not be some to throw this stinging, b 
humbling reproach into the teeth of your ^ 
boy, causing him to blush in shame for his l 
mother?” > 

“It shall never be!” exclaimed the woman, j 
rising from the chair in which she had been ^ 
seated, and showing much disturbance of mind. $ 
“I never thought of that. Throw it into the \ 
teeth of my boy that his mother was a beggar 1 \ 
Ho—not while I have strength to move a foot ^ 
or lift a finger.” £ 

“ Spoken like a true mother,” said Mrs. Old £ 
field, encouragingly. “I was certain that you $ 
had not looked at this question on all sides. \ 
And now, if you are really in earnest, consider j 
me your friend. Let me know your name and > 
residence; and what kind of work you can do. j 
I can and will aid you.” S 

The woman looked gratefal at these kind, \ 

assuring words, and gave her name as Clark. 
She lived not far from the neighborhood of Mrs. ; 
Oldfield. 

**I have some plain sewing that I wish to put : 
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out,” said Mrs. Oldfield. “When you are ready 
for it, I would like to see you again.” 

“I will call, ma'am, in a day or two. I’ve 
got some work in the house that is not quite 
-finished.” 

“So you have work? Ah! my good woman, 
your feet have stepped from the right way; get 
back again as quickly as possible. Think of 
your boy, and let the thought keep you moving 
right onward in the path of industry and inde¬ 
pendence.” 

“When I feel weak and sick, as I do, some¬ 
times,” said the woman, in a half-apologetio 
way, “I grow discouraged; it seems as if I had 
no strength in me.” 

“ In those seasons of weakness, if they return 
to you again,” answered Mrs. Oldfield, kindly, 
“come around and see me. I think, maybe, 
that I can always say something to help you; 
I will try at least. Only be resolute to do 9 
while, as you said just now, you have power to 
lift a foot or move a finger, and, my word for it, 
all will come out right.” 

“Why didn’t you give her something to make 
a start on?” said Mr. Oldfield, in an earnest 
way, as the woman left the room. His porte- 
monnaie was already in his hand. “ Here’s a 
dollar. Call her back, Fanny. Don't let her, 
after all this long lecture, go without a farthing 
to help herself with.” 

Mrs. Oldfield smiled at her husband’s kind- 
hearted, impulsive enthusiasm, and said, 

“ Put up your money. It would do her more 
harm than good just now. That dollar, coming 
in so easy a way, might suggest, at the wrong 
moment, too strong a contrast between the slow, 
wearying achievements of honest toil, and the 
quicker returns of beggary—and depress the 
good purposes which now rule in her mind. 
Don't you see how much is at stake? It is the 
question of saving or destroying a human souL 
I choose to look at it so; for it may involve all 
this. We can have but little Hope for a boy 
whose mother supports him by idle beggary; it 
may be worse, for idleness and beggary lead 
almost surely to crime.” 

“Well, well!” answered Mr. Oldfield, return¬ 
ing his portemonnaie to his pocket. “Perhaps 
you are right. But I can’t do things after this 
cold-blooded fashion, as I call it. It isn’t in 
me.” 

“It should be in us always,” replied his wife, 
“to do as sound reason teaches. Unless we are 
thus guided, our good acts will, in most cases, 
be turned into evil consequences so far as the 
subjects are concerned.” 

“But you talk so to these people, Fanny. 
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You don't seem to have any regard for their 
feelings. Yon probe every spot you think 
diseased as sharply as if you were a surgeon, 
with the life or death of a patient on your con¬ 
science.” 

v True words ate, In most cases, better than 
alms,” said Mrs. Oldfield, in no way disturbed 
by her husband’s remarks. " And, moreover, 
a human soul on the conscience weighs heavier 
than a human body in peril.” 

^When the woman, who had come to Mrs. Old¬ 
field for aid in her poverty, and received only 
words in place of alms, left the house, she went, 
with harrying steps, homeward—new thoughts 
and purposes in her mind. The rooms she lived 
in were in the seoond story of a house in a nar¬ 
row street ocoupied by a poor class of people, 
whose neglected children dwelt, for the most 
part, out ofi doors, engaged in the bad work 
of corrupting one another. As Mrs. €lark en¬ 
tered this street, she heard an outcry among a 
crowd of children close by her own house, and, 
on drawing nearer, saw two little things fight¬ 
ing, while older boys and girls were standing 
around and encouraging them to beat and tear 
each other. Such scenes were common in that 
neighborhood, but none the less agreeable to 
Mrs. Clark, who was always disturbed by any¬ 
thing like quarreling or fighting, whether among 
grown-up people or children. So she hurried 
forward to stop the cruel contest. What was 
her pain to hear, on approaching, one of the 
older boys, who had been encouraging the fight, 
ory out, 

"Run, Jaok; here comes your mother!” 

"No, he shan't run!” cried back another, 
“lie struck Tom first, and he's got to fight it 
out.” 

By this time Mrs. Clark had pushed through 
the little crowd of children that surrounded 
the combatants. There was her child, a mere 
babe, with a passionate, fiery face, engaged in 
a fierce struggle with another child, about a 
year older. They were striking, biting, and 
tearing at each other in a blind way, eager as 
wild beasts to do harm. 

A* John!” cried Mrs. Clark, as she laid her 
hands upon her boy, and tore the little Airies 
apart. " How dare you do so ?” 

V‘1’11 kill him!” said John, as he struggled to 
get away from his mother. 

Mrs. Clark, shuddering at this dreadful ex¬ 
hibition of evil passion, caught him up in her 
arms and ran into the house. She did not stop 
nor speak until she had gained her rooms up 
stairs, when she put the boy down on the floor, 
and* holding him from her, said, sternly, 


"What is the meaning of this? How dart 
you fight that little boy ?” 

The child did not look shame-ffcoed, nor 
frightened. Young as ho was, a fierce indig¬ 
nation gleamed oqfeArom every feature. 

"Tom Sikes said you was a beggar! And 1 
hit him. You ain’t a beggar; and I'll hit any 
boy that says so. Are yon a beggar, mamma?” 

And the child looked confidently into his 
mother's faoe. Ho did not know why she be¬ 
came so pale, nor why she turned her face away, 
so that the earnest eyes that were fixed upon it, 
could not see all the sudden tumult of feeling 
that was revealed therein. 

"You ain’t a beggar, mamma!” persisted the 
child. "You work, don’t yon?” 

"Yes, Johnny, I work, and will work for you 
as long as I can move a hand.” And Mrs. Clark 
drew her boy close to her, and held his head 
against her bosom. "It was naughty is Tom 
Sikes to Bay that. But you mustn’t fight 
That is wicked. His saying so don’t make it 
so.” 

"You’re as good as his mother, and a great 
deal hotter. She gets drunk!” said the child, 
whoso indignation still boiled over. 

"Hush, Johnny—hush! Don’t say that agaii 
about the poor boy’s mother. It’s too dreadful 
to think about!” replied Mrs. Clark, who re¬ 
membered, too sadly, the drunken father whose 
misdoings would, sooner or later, bo cast into 
the free of her child. 

It took some time for the disturbed feelings 
of both mother and child to get back again iota 
calmness. Then Mrs. Clark took from a closet 
the half-finished work she had laid aside in s 
fit of weak despondency, and went to her honest 
task again, while Johnny sat down to amuse 
himself as best he could. Already he had tasted 
the pleasure of the street, and its rough, fret 
companionship. During his mother’s frequent 
periods of absence from home—and they had 
grown longer, and oftener repeated of late— 
Johnny had lived out-of-doors, and was begin¬ 
ning to harden in the active, rough-and-tum¬ 
ble life that was peculiar to the neighborhood— 
harder in mind as well as body. 

"Can’t I go down stairs, mamma?” he asked, 
soon growing weary of the still room and its 
few sources of enjoyment. 

Now the timely spoken words of Mrs. Oldfield 
had not died in the memory of Mrs. Clark. They 
had quickened thought in a new direction, and 
awakened a host of anxious fears in regard to 
her ohild. But for this aha would not have 
felt so keenly the reproach whieb Johnny had 
been called to boar on her account, nor to firmly 
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resolved that it should never again be spoken; 
with a shadow of truth to give it venom. 5 

‘•‘You can go down in the yard, Johnny, but j 
not out into the street,” she replied. ^ 

“I want to go into the street, mamma. Can’t \ 
I go?” urged the child. $ 

“ Wouldn't you rather help mamma?” asked \ 
Mrs. Clark, forcing herself to speak in a plea- $ 
sant way, though she felt anxious and disturbed. $ 
“Yes,” answered the boy, quickly. < 

“Then, as I have to work, you know,” said \ 
the mother, “I want you to help me, by holding \ 
the end of this pillow-case as I sew the seam. \ 
Take hold just there and keep it out even.” s 
Pleased at the thought of helping his mother, i 
Johnny took hold of the piece of muslin, and| 
stood by her side for nearly half an hour, pa- ij 
tiently doing as she directed; while she, to keep ^ 
him interested, talked to him cheerfully, and$ 
even told him little stories. Surprised at the * 
ease with which she had, thus far, been able to 
hold the attention of her ohild, Mrs. Clark’s 
thoughts began to reach out in the same direc¬ 
tion, and she saw maqy ways, by whieh he might 
be kept from the street After the pillow-case 
was made, she had a skein of thread to wind off, 
and Johnny was well pleased to aid his mother 
by holding the skein for her. Then it came 
into her mind that it would be a very easy thing 
for her to teach him his letters, and then to spell 
and to read, while she sat sewing. So, to begin 
at once, she took from a shelf a card on which 
an alphabet was printed in large letters, and 
proposed to give Johnny a lesson. Nothing 
could have pleased him better; and, for nearly 
an hour, he went Over and over the sounds, re- ^ 
peating them after his mother, until he knew > 
many of the letters at sight. Pleased at his * 
earnestness and attention, Mrs. Clark praised s 
Johnny at every step of his progress, and sug¬ 
gested so many great achievements of learning 
in the future, that he was aotually fired with a 
child’s ambition to he a scholar. He did not 
ask to go into the street again that day. 


When Mrs. Clark lay down that night, her 
boy asleep beside her, it was with a^ clearer, 
calmer mind than she had possessed for a long 
while. She saw, as a mother, only one right 
way before her—the way of honest industry, 
hard as the way might be—and she was resolved 
to walk therein, patiently, hopefully, though 
fhint and weary at times, right to the end. s 

A few days after the little scene at Mrs. Old- 
field’s, Mrs. Clark catted again upon the lady 
who had given her kindly spoken admonition 
instead of alms. This time she had her little 
boy with her, for she had resolved never again 
to leave him exposed to the evil influences that 
surrounded them. Mr. Oldfield was present as 
before. 

“I will take that work, now, if you please, 
ma’am,” said the poor woman. 

“So you have thought well of my sug¬ 
gestions,” remarked Mrs. Oldfield. 

“Ohl yes, indeed, ma’am. You said just the 
truth,” replied Mrs. Clark, with an earnestness 
that was not to be mistaken. “This is my little 
boy; and I thank you in his name.” 

Johnny was a handsome, bright-eyed little 
fellow. Mr. Oldfield held out his hand to him, 
and the boy came forward, in a manly way, 
giving his band and answering, without bash¬ 
fulness, any questions that were asked. 

A few minutes’ talk with Mrs. Clark brought 
out the whole story of what had occurred on 
'i the day of her previous visit. 

“Was I right or wrong?” asked Mrs. Old¬ 
field, after the woman had departed, with work 
enough to keep her employed for a week. 

“Right, of course,” replied her husband. 
“You’re always right in these matters. But 
I can’t be so cool and calculating. It isn’t in 
me.” 

“And so, oftener do barm than good in your 
$ benevolent acts, I am sorry to say,” replied 
$ Mrs. Oldfield, “It isn’t money-help, you may 
ij depend upon it, that poor people want, half so 
i much as to be shown how to help themselves.” 


TO ONE AFAR. 

BY LOTTI8 UNWOOD. 


Ft* missed thee, loved one, through the Summer hour* } 
When fluttering bird* sang gayly orerywhere; $ 

And earth woro coronals of bright-eyed flowers, ^ 

Bod poems floated through the dreamy air. ^ 

Tto missed thee, poet, when some music tone $ 

Has thrilled my soul with thoughts I may not Ml; s 
Thoughts, thou hast known them—they were all thine own, ? 
fife silvery chiming of a memory-bell! s 


I called the flowers, the stars, the singing birds 
By thy door name in happy waking dreams; 

And whispered unto them my loving words, 

At morn, at noon, when night ftllen the sires ms 

And yet no answer came, save that rich tide 
Of deathless love returning to the heart; 
Quivering life’s chords as when a leafy grove 
To countless harmonies the night winds start I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The thought of the girl I had left behind and 
her bitter wrong made even my quiet blood heat 
angrily as I rode down the village street. The 
snow lay light on the house roofs and bridle 
paths and still was falling softly. The church 
clock struck eleven as I reached the door of the 
cottage where Mr. Hope had his rooms. There 
was no light in his windows. I was then too 
late. Dismounting and knocking impatiently, 
I brought at last a sleepy negro to the door. 

Mr. Hope was gone—had been gone an hour. 
To Glen Ross. I hesitated. It was impossible 
for me to follow him, ignorant as I was of the 
localities. Yet Sarah must see him. In spite 
of the heavy suspicion, I knew that he could 
clear himself. Erring he might have been— 
mistaken in concealing some dark passage of 
his life from her; but guilty—never! never! 
The frank, kindly face rose up before me to 
give the lie to any surmise of dishonor. And 
yet the proof was damning. I paused, my foot 
in the stirrup. I could not return to keep the 
child in suspense until morning. 

“ Mars’ Geoffrey will soon be hyur,” said the 
servant, opening the door. “Good plan t’wait, 
Bah.” 

My resolution was taken instantly. I handed 
him the bridle of the horse. “Do you know 
Ross Glen? No? Can you send a messenger 
there then ?” 

“In ’minute, marster.” He led the horse to 
the stable; then darted over to the door of the 
little tavern, in the bar-room of which still 
burned a furtive light. 

When he came back he was accompanied by 
a lounging, half-asleep loafer, Joe Flynn by 
name, hitching up his trousers and pulling at 
his hat with an attempt at a bow. 

“Hyur’s de man dat knows dat place frum 
Lucky’s to the ford. He’ll do yer business, 
marB’er, in a jiffey. Hyur’s the man.” 

“Can you find Lucky Jenkyll’s?” I asked, 
writing a line to Mr. Hop4 on a bit of torn 
paper. 

“I know Lucky’s, yes.” 

“ Take this to Mr. Hope then, and come back 
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I for your money. Take my horse. I will wait 
| for you here.” 

> “ The parson; ye know, Joe ?” said the negro. 
| “I know.” 

| Joe was at home on horseback. He west 
\ down the street at a gallop. I followed the 
\ negro into the house and sat down in the little 
parlor to wait. He piled some wood on the fre 
I: and left me. A few books—the Virginia history, 
i Hyatt on dogs, a map, and an old copy ortve 
$ of the Richmond Inquirer—lay on the table. 
\ I was in no mood for reading. Pacing the flow 
\ slowly, I waited more than an hoar. Less thai 
\ that time I knew would not suffice for my met- 

> senger to reach the Glen. Another hour must 
\ pass before Mr. Hope coaid return. I tried to 
| be patient. 

$ The curtain was drawn from before the little 
| window. It still snowed heavily enough to dull 
s the sound of approaching steps. I sat dewa, 
j trying to beguile the time with an old Col¬ 
s' gressional debate. 

£ The village clock struck one. What omM 
the delay mean? While my eyes had been 
| passing over the columns, my brain had been 
l busy with this strange revelation of the night. 

> I could make nothing of it. 

$ I went back to my first knowledge of Geoffrey 
| Hope. A proud, impetuous boy he bad ap- 
f peared to me, though his temper and spirit 
{ were younger than his years. In a fit of moody 
gloom, after his father’s death, (the Hopes had 
strong, deep feelings,) he had left home, and was 
absent many years. This certificate bore dale 
. in one of those years. I knew that daring this 

I * time no trace of him was held by his friends; 

that, whereas he left home an eager, impulsive 
5 boy, with brain and heart on fire, he returned 
s grave to sadness—bis every thought and word 
* devoted to the earnest service of God and his 
| fellow-men. Impossible 1 It was against nature 
| to believe this man capable of a crime so black 
$ as that of which he stood aoensed. The next 
:■ hoar crept slowly on: When the bell was on 
: the last stroke of two, I went to the window. 

: Down in the lower part of the village I heard a 
$ slight, confused noise; saw lights glancing in 
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one or two houses. There was a quick tramp¬ 
ling of horses in the dulled snow, then sudden 
angry cries, oaths. Some drunken brawl, doubt¬ 
less. But one figure on horseback rapidly ap- 
proaohed, coming up the hilly street uttering a 
hoarse cry which I could not understand. I ran 
to the door. It was my drunken messenger. 

44 What do you mean?” I broke out, angrily, 
seising the horse's bridle and pulling him from 
the saddle. 44 Hare I waited here all night for 
you to go on a carouse! Come off. Where is 
Mr. Hope?" 

The light from the window fell on his face. 
It was white with terror. 44 What do I mean?" 
he gasped out when he caught breath; 44 1 mean 
murder! Murder!" 

The frantic cry sounded through the streets. 
The village was wakened—the cry was repeated 
by a hundred frightened sleepers. The man 
yet had some reason left. 44 In the Glen Ross," 
he said. 44 Take your horse and go." 

I waited to hear no more. She had killed 
him then, this woman. My horse was blown 
with the mad haste of Flynn's riding. As I 
went down the street he stumbled, but I struck 
the spurs in deep, and gave him his head. There 
was a crowd before me whom Flynn had roused 
first—two or three men on horses and others on 
foot; with torches, guns, pitchforks, whatever 
weapon they could first grasp, shouting, curs¬ 
ing. in an extremity of drunken fright and rage. 
The mounted men were the police. They at 
least were sober. They outstripped me soon, 
for my exhausted horse, in spite of the spur¬ 
ring, fell into a lame trot. I have no recollection 
of those four miles. I remember but the end. 

At the entrance of Glen Ross I found myself 
alone; the men who had passed me some half- 
hour before were returning. I saw their lights 
slowly approaching in the hollow—and waited. 
Before them came two men carrying a board, 
on which lay a body, one arm dangling to the 
ground. They stopped as they came near me 
that I might see. There was a sweeping mass 
of light hair trailing on one side, bloody; a 
rich gaudily-oolored silk dress, with the skirt 
turned up over the face. One of the men pushed 
it down. 

44 Through the heart the shot went, sir," he 
said, pointing to the hole. 

I stooped. It was a woman. Merciful God! 
Geoffrey Hope’s wife! The skinny, treacherous, 
smirking face! I drew back in horror. The 
men went on, and I rode to meet the party that 
came behind. They were gloomily silent. I 
knew them—the coroner of Pike, some con¬ 
stables, little Davis, and hi the midst, alive and 
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well, thank God, Geoffrey himself. I spurred 
\ forward to meet him. 

| 44 Back, if you please, Mr. Page," said one of 

s the men. 44 Mr. Hope is a prisoner. He did it." 
j The man’s voioe died out in a whisper. He 
\ was one of Hope’s parishioners. 

\ Geoffrey did not look up. His face was va- 
| cant, idiotic. I called to him, but he did not 
? seem to hear, but sat twisting the mane of his 
| horse in the bridle as he rode along. Davis took 
j me aside, glad of a listener to the horrible story. 
\ That night I was too bewildered to compre- 
\ bend; afterward I found the plain statement, 
jj divested of exaggeration, to be simply this: 
; Flynn had gone to Luoky Jcnkyll's, but was 
j told that Mr. Hope, on reaching there, had 
l been sent to a house half a mile farther down 
^ the stream, belonging to a white man named 
$ Stone, to see a lady who lodged there. On 
i; coming to Stone’s, Flynn had found the house 
$ apparently deserted, but discovering a light in 
\ one window, had forced his way in, where he 
^ saw the woman lying on a bench, insensible or 
$ dead, and Mr. Hope pacing the floor with the 

* same vacant stare on his face that had remained 
; ever since. He had returned, as 1 already knew. 

* The police, on descending the Glen, had met 
$ Stone coming on foot to the village, who accused 
£ Mr. Hope of the murder; said that the woman 

< who had lodged with him some dAys had sfnt 
} for the minister, had received him when he 

* came in a large outlying apartment called the 
^keeping-room; that he (Stono), listening, had 
n heard terrible words pass between them, then 
\ a shot, and, breaking in, had found the woman 

< dying, and Hope leaning over her. Such was 
1 the outline. Horror-struck as the people were, 

* no one at first seemed to doubt Geoffrey's guilt. 
$ Yet he had been an earnest, faithful minister, 
\ was beloved by them; but the old tradition of 
s his fiery temper clung to them. 44 It's the Hope 
s blood!" they said, gloomily shaking their heads. 
^ “Nothing will wash it out" 

| I find myself involuntarily hurrying over this 

* part of my story. I cannot stop to paint the 
| shame and misery that so suddenly fell among 
\ us, and seemed to spread and blacken in every 
$ fireside. In a month Geoffrey Hope was brought 
\ to trial. Let us pass over that month in silence. 

There was a man, old before his time, sitting 
i dumb and tearless in a cell in the county jail, 
| whose hair grew whiter, whose limbs more bony 
i every day; there was a girl hardly past child- 
{ hood, lying sick unto death, and an old broken- 
jj hearted man watching over her day and night. 
£ Make a pitiful story of this if you can. I have 
(not the heart. 
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CHAPTER V. $ Lyon*. When I returned, I found thej had 

I was senior counsel for Geoffrey Hope. Tiro J sailed in a sloop for America. The vcmel 
Weeks before the trial, he gave me a letter for \ (rOrieot) was wrecked off the Brittany coast; 
Dr. Berkley. To write it was the only effort ij few of the passengers were eared. I received 
made by the wretched' man during his imprison- «: a letter from the captain of the sloop stating 
ment. I give it without alteration. > that Aix and my wifo were lost, and with the 

have done you a deadly wrong,” it ran. \ letter came whatever papers had been recovered 
“No other man, living or dead, can accuse me $ from the wreck. I send you this letter. It will 
of this. Yet you will be just te me. I dare $ prove much that I assert. Before God I swear 
ask it from you. I believe that yon will take $ that until a fortnight ago I never suspected R 
what I say for truth. I have no plea to make, * of being a forgery, freed thus, as I thought, 
no apology for the crime of which I am geilty. I from my burden, I came home, a poor man. Vat 
Only to tell the troth as God sees it. Then deal i honest in my hopes, gloomy as they were. I 
with me as you will. You know what I was $ hoped to do some little good, to gain a littb 
when I left home fifteen years ago. A passion- ij late Mndly regard from the people who knew 
ate, willful boy, ignorant ef life as it was; mor^-1 me when a boy. You know what followed. Yen 
bid, solitary, with no guide, no helper. I went $ do not know what she, Whom I have wronged 
to New Orleans. With unlimited money at com- j bo fatally, was to me. Yon thought me My 
mand, I plunged into every folly and vice. I ^ foolish in my love for Sarah, laughed at my 
drank, gambled, was noted as the most rash \ care ef her. I was an eld men. Dr. Berkley, 
of the reckless men who haunted the hells, $ in feeling, if not in years. She was the finl 
Through it all, my heart was sick to lofitbing $ woman I had really loved. AH that I knew of 
of it all. I was intolerably alone, without a \ good, of lest, of whatever was fair or kindly k 
friend, I thought, on earth or in heaven. I s life, lay in her. Let me be silent here. It fe 
was ill that summer with yellow fever. One i| all over now. I did not tell you of my history 
of my companions, Parny, took me to his own > There was my guilt. Only there! Except k 
hotel, and nursed me. It was kind in him; \ that one fatal concealment, I have been ine- 
his sister was more than kind. She was a beau- ij cent. I shrank from the vile story with too 
tifUl woman, Gertrude Parny, then; beautiful, \ sharp a pain to willingly recall it. As time 
least, in a weak boy’s eyes, fair, winning, l passed and H was yet untold, I weakly resolved 
treacherous, skilled to beguile men’s hearts by \ never to reveal it. My happiness was too nearly 
a long course of subtle scheming. I was rich, \ within my clutch for me to risk it. I was wrong, 
young, it was worth her while to marry me. ^ Gertrude I thought lay in the bottom of the tea, 
She was noted as one of the most brilliant I; would not return to tell of what had been: if 
women on the Gulf-ooast. I was flattered, ^ my silence was a crime, my punishment has been 
grateful for the love I thought she gave me. i sufficient. God, the all-knowing, all-pitiful, viH 
I did not know that at the very time she was £ forgiveme, but—will you? Wjll she? 
betrothed to a Creole officer, Gustav Aix; I ij “Of the crime for which I am to stand my 
believe she loved this man with all the strength ij trial, I do not fear that yon will hold me guilty 
her treacherous nature possessed. In the fall <; for a moment. Yet I have no proof to bring ef 
we made a tour in the lower states. I married s innocence. I went to the Glen, expecting te 
her in Georgia. I have no hope to palliate my ij find a sick woman in need of aid. I found- 
guilt to you; therefore I shall not linger on ij my wife. I have no words to describe tbk 
what that marriage was to me. I suffered in- J meeting. 

deecribably for two years. The woman was 5 “I could not rid myself of the belief that R 
coarse, greedy, passionate. God knows I tried < was some mocking, taunting fiend risen to drive 
to do my duty to her. I was patient in ipy very $ me mad. God knows what malicious whim 
desperation. Her indifference to me grew into $ drove her here. My disgust and horror crated 
contempt, hate. Even now I dare not trust i her, I think. She came near me, caught my 
myself to speak of what this woman became. $ hand, and held it with jeering vows of wifely 
There was no degradation so groveling, no $ devotion. I thrust her from me, and, as I did 
treachery so public, that she would not wallow J it, a shot was fired and she st a gg e re d and ML 
in it. We went to France. I could not breathe $ For a moment I thought she bereelf bad ffie- 
the air my mother had breathed while bound to \ charged the weapon, but her bands were empty, 
so vile a wretch. In Bordeaux she met her old \ She lived but a moment, cried wildly for 
lover, Aix, secretly, and a month after eloped \ tav—for help—pushed me from her with her kit 
with him during my temporary absence in \ breath. I remember nothing more of that night 
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“I will say no more. If I am condemned, 
you at least will not believe me guilty. One 
other. I dare not speak of her. God’s will be 
done.” 

No trial in the valley of the Blue Ridge ever 
excited more gloomy consternation. No family 
whose plantation lay in the boundaries of the 
four counties whose blood was not mixed with 
the Hopes or the Berkleys. It was a season of 
mourning. I was touched to find how deeply 
Geoffrey had endeared himself to these people. 
Irresistible as the circumstantial evidence was 
against him, palliative as was the plea of fiery 
anger, uncontrollable passion, the mass of the 
people persisted in believing in his entire inno¬ 
cence. So strong had this feeling grown, and 
so intense was the excitement in his favor, that 
Hall, the prosecuting attorney, moved for a 
change of venue. It was granted, and the case 
was removed to the court of the neighboring 
district. 

I never shall forget the day it came on. A 
gray, brooding day of early winter. The snow 
lay deep, the icicles hung heavy from the eaves. 

The little town of-was crowded from early 

morning, yet it was strangely silent. Men talked 
in whispers at the corners in eager groups. The 
feeling of excitemont ran deep and still. One 
feature of the trial was peculiar. The gallery 
of the little court-room was filled with ladies, a 
thing unheard of in Virginia. No more real 
or delicate proof of sympathy could have been 
offered by the planters. 

I had but one colleague, Hoyt of Marion. Ho 
came down the day before. I was worn-out. I 
had never worked harder on a case, or, let me 
confess it, with more hopeless effort. What 
will my readers think if I acknowledge that, be¬ 
fore Hoyt’s arrival, I had laid the bare facts of 
the case before another and very different coun¬ 
sellor? Pine. Never in white or bla^k have I 
ever found a more subtle, acute genius for dis¬ 
covery, combination. Do you laugh ? Then you 
dq not know the instinct of the negro. It had 
often happened that some curious hint, some 
lucky hit, had gained me a victory, which was 
due to the intuitive knack of Pine for odd bits 
of knowledge. How or in what way he obtained 
his acquaintance of the leading points of civil 
oases was a perpetual mystery; in such trials 
os this, where the facts were patent, where every 
minutia of evidence told, I did not scruple to 
ovail myself of his ubiquitous ear and lynx-eye. 
But Pine heard or saw nothing that would avail. 

When the bell was ringing for court to open, 
I went to the jail to accompany my client to the 
court-room. He was calm, pale. A higher 
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trust than even faith in his own innocence 
supported him. I had planned words of en¬ 
couragement out of my own desponding fancy; 
I uttered none of them; he had another aid that 
I, alas! knew not. The constables led him down 
the narrow passage leading to the prisoner’s 
box. I followed closely. In the jail-yard, on 
the wall, were gaping crowds of men and boys, 
black and white; he did not seem to see them, 
passed on with a slow, firm step, and quiet face. 
The court-room was one mass of heads, of 
watohful eyes turned to the solitary man who 
came in with bent head, and took the place of 
shame. Used as I was to the scene, it took this 
day for me a new significance. I looked at it 
with Geoffrey’s eyes, felt it with Geoffrey’s 
nerves. 

Court was opened. The jury empaneled. The 
prisoner challenged no one, but sat with his 
head bent on his hands, seemingly unconsoious 
of all that was passing. While the jury was 
being sworn there was a Blight pauso. I saw 
a motion at one door, the crowd respectfully 
making way. A bluff, stalwart figure, halting 
slightly, came quietly in, leading a lady deeply 
veiled. Old Tom Berkley! With bis face paler, 
sterner than usual He made their way to the 
bench outside of the prisoner’s box, and leaning 
over touched the bent shoulder. “Why, Geof¬ 
frey boy!” The prisoner started up. Sarah 
had seated herself by his side, quietly; it was 
her right. Her father crowded close on the 
other hand. One look into her face, and that 
was all; then Geoffrey’s head sunk suddenly, 
lower than before. In what praise and thanks¬ 
giving to God, only He knows! It may be the 
brave, tender heart, beating beside him, could 
guess. The brave, tender girl! In all that 
crowded court-room there was not a heart which 
did not bless her then and there! 

When the prisoner raised his head again, 
there was a change in his face. Before, his 
trust had been in the Unseen; now, this little 
touch of true, warm human love had fired his 
heart like new wine. The usual slow routine 
of the opening of the trial occupied an hour or 
two of the forenoon. I have no intention of 
dwelling on the technicalities of the case—it 
would but weary my readers; only the few 
salient points divested of legal verbiage. I left 
the earlier conduct of the case in Hoyt’s hands, 
and studied closely the faces of the jurors. This 
is no subordinate part of a criminal pleader’s 
duty, especially in a cause like this, where suc¬ 
cess depended on oratory rather than facts. But 
now my heart sank. The men were plain, com¬ 
mon-sense farmers, or shrewd mechanics, upon 
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whom no power of pathos would outweigh a$ Peter Stone, sworn, testified: “Am a brick- 
grain of evidence; men who would show their $ layer by trade. Live in the hollow called Glea 
sturdy pride in the stern justice of their con- * Ross. Two weeks ago deceased came to my 
demnationof one who belonged to the patrician £ house; said she had been told I had rooms U 
class. (I may say here, by-the-way, that, de- f let. Told her they were not fit for such as she, 
spite the popular outcry against the influence < being a lady and uppish-like. Said she did not 
of caste, I have found, in my practice, it was $ care; wanted out of the town; would pay weJL 
harder, for that very caste-reason, to obtain $ My wife was took with her odd French wajs; so 
clear justice for the rich than for the poor.) $ we took her in. She was very quiet; stayed 
While Hoyt was opening, with Hall, my atten- \ mostly in her room; did pay well. Once or 
tion was suddenly attracted by the face of a 5 twice I undertook to pump some news out of 
man leaning over the gallery railing, whose $ her as to her business, bnt could get no satis- 
desperate, eager watchfulness marked him even $ faction. She only left the house twice while 
in that intent mass of listeners. I recognized | she was there. Went out one morning early, 
him instantly: the stranger I had seen at the j: and was gone all day. About noon I was 
village inn with Dick Poole. It is strange how $ coming past the Berkley plantations, and see 
floating trifles will impress the mind even in < her a-walking quick through the trees, hiding 
the most solemn moments. While my brain was < as it might be. I stopped to look, being can- 
busy with Geoffrey’s imminent peril, I wondered jj ous. Saw Mr. Hope on horseback, coming 
who this man with the picturesque, sharply-cut ^ down the road, by Dr. Berkley’s carriage^ Was 
olive face was, where he had been staying, what ^ talking to the young lady inside. After they 
was his interest in this trial! Presently I missed jj were out of sight, the French woman came out, 
him; he had left the court-room. ^laughing to herself. Told my wife about it 

Hall rose after the indictment was read. He £ when I went home; said I didn’t like her vaya 
traced back Geoffrey Hope’s life from the period > She said ’long as she paid well to let her alone! 
when he first left Virginia; his mad career of >. The day of the murder my wife went over U 
folly in New Orleans; the kindness of the Par- jj her mother’s on Sandy Creek, meaning to coma 
nys, brother and sister; his marriage in Georgia ij back that night; but she did not get back until 
(producing an affidavit from the minister still ^ the next day. The deceased went out toward 
living); the elopement of his wife, and his re- $ the village in the afternoon. Before dark I was 
turn to his native place. Hall was one of the $ sitting on the bench at the door, when I heard 
acutest lawyers in the state. From papers left s a noise in the apple-orchard like voices qoarrd- 
by the dead woman they had gained a knowledge ij ing in a whisper. Think it v^as voices I heard, 
of Hope’s relation to her. Without bringing a s but won’t swear; it might have been something 
chargo against the prisoner of willful intention s else; sounded like voices though. At last I 
to commit bigamy, without calling a blush to $ heard a sharp sort of cry, and a name; foreign 
the cheek of the girl beside him, he threw, in a $ name it was; disremember it; and the French 
delicate, covert way, a doubt of infamy over his ^ woman came hurrying up the yard. She was 
whole life; upon his silence with regard to his l holding her hands as if she had been frightened, 
first marriage; his sincerity as an humble, peni- \ and had been crying; for the red paint on her 
tent Christian minister; his ignorance that the $ cheeks i^as washed into streaks and looked bad 
woman Gertrude still lived. Such doubts can $ enough. She was all of a tremble. I spoke to 
be thrown, such deep, intangible charges can s her; but she went past me in the bouse. Came 
be brought as skillfully in an advocate’s speech s down in an hour, dressed and painted again, 
as in an after-tea gossip. He then proceeded to $ Said that she wished I would stay around the 
draw, as he said, this woful, life-long tragedy $ yard, and, if any one came wanting her, not to 
to its dark culmination, and summoned^his wit- $ let them in. She thought some of those negroes 
nesses. ^ would be bothering her; for they came begging 

Jim Blake testified to the carrying of the ^ every day. I thought that was a lie, if she was 
message to Mr. Hope on the evening of our \ a lady; but said nothing. Then she said the 
visit to the Parsonage. “ Had receiyed the mes- $ preacher was coming to see her, and she wanted 
sage from Lucky Jenkyll. Had not seen the £ the use of the keeping-room, as they had some 
woman who sent it. Thought it was some ^ business; to let him come there when he came, 
friend of Lucky’s, or other poor white trash. ij Thought it was very good in Mr. Hope to take 
Got a dram of brandy for bringing it.*’ ^ some account of the foreign body; for I didn’t 

Lucky Jenkyll, a slave was not admitted as jj think she was worth it. Waited round until 
evidence. \ nino o’clock; then went to bed. About ten I 
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heard a horse come to the front door; went $ With supplementary, unimportant evidence, 
down and found Mr. Hope. He asked how the $ the counsel for the prosecution closed. I never 
sick woman was. Said she wasn’t sick, but had n have known a stronger case of circumstantial 
business I believed. Took him in the keep- $ evidence. Our rebutting testimony was meagre 
ing room, and went out as the French woman $ in fact, however strong we held it to be in in- 
came in the other door. Heard a curious noise \ ference. Hoyt summoned first a few witnesses 
like a moan; so stopped and listened. The $ to testify to the moral position of the prisoner, 
woman was talking jeering-like, laughing now «: He had chosen them well. Their evidence was 
and then. Only heard Mr. Hope’s voice once i* short, forcible, weighty. Geoffrey Hope, as he 
or twice; it sounded unnatural, smothered as was, stood before the people, a lofty, liigh- 
if something hurt him terribly. Was just going £ souled Christian gentleman, bearing the weight 
to open the door, when I heard her walk over \ of a great sorrow. The story of his first mar- 
the floor. He said something loud as if he * riage was brought forward in its true light, by 
cursed her, and then I heard a shot. I was l means of letters which he had fortunately pre¬ 
scared, stunned; did not go in for a minute or j served. The forged letter, proving his ignor- 
two. When I. did, she' was lying on a bench ^ ance of the existence of this woman, told upon 
dead and Mr. Hope walking the floor. I only $ the jury. But alas! the stronger we mado our 
stayed a minute; asked him who did it. He \ point of his past misery with the dead woman, 
said he didn’t know; looked as if he had not l and his entire conviction of her death, the more 
his senses; was white, the big drops of sweat on $ probable appeared the fact that in a madness of 
his face. I started off to the town. I was afraid k desperation he had rid himself of the curse. 

I would be took up for the murder myself. I The former witnesses were recalled to prove 
Met the officers an hour afterward in the Glen.” ij that no weapon was found on the prisoner when 
Such was his testimony. His cross-examina- s discovered, nor in the room; but that we knew 
tion was as follows: “Where were you during \ availed little, the pistol might easily have been 
that hour?” “Hiding in the thicket. I got $ flung from the window into the swampy ground, 
scared, thought nobody would believe the $ It is easy for an experienced lawyer to tell 
preacher did it, and I would be suspected.” $ the tone and temper of a jury. My heart grew 
“ What kind of voice did you hear in the apple $ more leaden every moment. Hoyt, summoning 
orchard?” “Will not swear that they were % the witnesses, could hardly conceal his hopeless 
voices, thought they were, as much from the $ chagrin. Even if the evidence was not held 
looks of the woman as from hearing; thought $ strong enough to convict him, the verdict would 
there must be some one there or she would not * he actually what it would nominally be ren- 
have cried out the name.” “What name?”'dered in Scotland, not “Acquitted,” but “Not 
“One I never heard before.” A sudden thought l Proven.” The man would go forth, if not to 
struck me. I leaned over the desk, and, in a $ the gallows, to a worse fate—with blasted fame 
voice inaudible to the audience, said, “Was it $ and fortune, the mark of Cain upon his brow. 
Gustav?” The face of the witness brightened. $ The ease was closed. The speeches of the 
“Yes! that is it. I had disremembered it.” s junior counsel lasted late into the night, yet 
Flynn was then sworn. He testified to being $ the audience rested in intent, unabated excite- 
sent by me after Mr. Hope, to arrivingiat Lucky £ ment. No finer forensic display has ever been 
Jenkyll’s and learning there that the prisoner k made in a criminal trial in Virginia. The ad- 
had gone on to Stone’s. He described his en- $ vocates who spoke that night were men who 
trance into the keeping room—the position of $ had earned an enduring fame, and the terrible 
the body, and the crazed appearance of Hope, *> emergency of the present cause called out every 
as I have before stated. The evidence of Davis, $ latent power. I saw the prisoner shudder as 
the constables, and that of the coroner, Pike, $ Hall sat 'down, and the judge rose to adjourn 
followed; but they elicited nothing new to tho $ court. He was a doomed man. The ringing 
reader. Albert Ward and John Hoge, physi- jj words, that had just died away, were like a peal 
cians, severally testified as to the state of the } of vengeance, inflexible, immutable. The court 
body when examined by them. The shot, a { was cleared in deathly silence. One or two 
pistol bullet, had taken effect almost instantly, ^ women in the galleries were carried out insen¬ 
lodging in the inner cavity of the heart. The j* sible—sisters, friends of tho man who to-morrow 
bullet, when found, had been driven against the > was to bo condemned to death, or worse than 
ribs with such force as to carry a bit of paper s death. The group around the bar of advo- 
(part of the wadding) uninjured with it. They £ cates, judges, broke up gloomily and passed out. 
had found no other marks of violence. * The prisoner was detained until the room wah 
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emptied. He turned then and lifted the bent face S What was gained I knew not—but everything 
beside him to his own. The face of the picture 11 was to be risked on the possibility of that gain. 
White as death, radiant with perfeot trust, the $ I scrawled on a slate, and handed it up to Hojt: 
lips quivering slightly with agony. Watching, $ “Speak all day, if you can, and if I have net 
believing, until the death-end! Only one look, jj returned, sue for an adjournment on the plea of 
and then he turned away, and was led back to $ new and vital testimony.*’ 
his cell. ^ Hoyt ohanged color, but neither by word mat 

- * look betrayed surprise. I hurried out. 

CHAPTER VI. \ It was growing dusk when I returned, and, 

I slept but little that night. At neon the pausing a moment in the jury-room, quietly ca- 
next day I was to close the plea for the prisoner. $ tered court. It was even more densely crowded 
Wild as I knew the hope to be, I was aware that $ than in the morning. Hoyt was still up. I saw 
his friends did rest their hope on me. It was $ through his labored sentences an incessant, 
the straw of the drowning man. Yet I prayed | watchful glance to the door. He observed me; 
for help as earnestly as if I had possessed the ij a significant motion was enough for him. A 
faith that my prayer could be granted. I never $ vague notion had spread through the people 
felt the weakness of my own powers so deeply $ that Hoyt was speaking against time; that my 
as when conscious that so awful a confidence $ absence had some important bearing on the 
was placed on them. $ case. The prisoner and his friends had caught 

The bell rang for court. From my inn win- s the wild hope. Geoffrey, no longer self-pos- 
dow I watched the crowds pouring through the |j sessed, sat nervously wiping his clammy faee 
narrow streets, until the building was filled to $ from time to time, his muscles rigid with a 
suffocation. It was a day of dear, bewildering $ tense suspense. He was only a man; life was 
sunlight; how mocking it seemed! $ worth muoh—and honor! 

I took my way slowly to court. Hoyt was Hoyt drew his argument to a sudden close, 
speaking as I entered. Stamworth, on the op- i and, prompted by a look from me, quietly 
posite side, was to follow. I glanced at Geof- < prayed the court for “suspension of rules and 
frey. Over his face there was a sickly pallor; \ the admission of important and unforeseen 
his eyes were closed; he had bidden good-by to \ evidence.” It was granted. There was aa 
the fears and hopes of the world. Listening ^ eager breath of excitement over the room; thm 
dully to my colleague’s desperate effort to gild ij silence. * 

over the fatal facts, I leaned against the plas- \ A few whispered Words to Hoyt gave kin 
tered wall. \ his cue. Referring to the papers left by the 

A sudden wrench at my arm made me turn, ij deceased, he proved her connection with Gustav 
It was Pine, his black face ashy with excite- Aix as his nominal wife to have existed as lately 
ment. “Fur de lub o’ God, Mars John! cum \ as the second August just past, 
heah.” I went hastily out of the orowd. He \ I was then summoned as witness and sworn, 
thrust into my hand a scrap of something black. $ waiving my position as counsel for the accused. 
“He’s de murderer! Gor a Mighty be praised, s I testified to the conversation overheard by me 
he did it!” \ in the cabin by the roadside on the afternoon 

“What do you mean? Are you oraiy, boy?” $ of the murder. This was proof that this maa 
“He—de man at Dick Poole’s. Look at dat J had followed her to the neighborhood, 
stuff, marster—dat black fur, ’ud know dat fur \ Richard Poole was then summoned and sworn. 

in Ejup.” | Poole was one of the small farmers of C- 

“Where did you find it?” $ county, the owner of one or two negroes, hardly 

“Fund it dis mornin, me um Jim Blake, $ a step above them in refinement, ignorant, 
hangin to um bush outside dem window, where $ cowardly, but honest enough. He trembled 
de woman was shot, marster.” $ excessively on mounting to the stand, and for 

A wild thought struck me—I had been dumb $ some moments was so bewildered by terror that 
not to think of it before—I made my way hastily, <: his evidence was unintelligible. Patience, how- 
though silently, to the witness-box. There was jj ever, calmed him at last, and the assurance that 
a small table below it. I looked upon it, under ij his testimony should not be used against him. 
it. The room had been swept that morning; s He then testified as follows: “Am a planter im 
what I sought was gone. No! There it wap on $ a small way. Badly off. Like to make a littk 
the floor—the crumpled, bloody piece of paper- $ money honestly if I can. Was down in the 
wadding found in the body. I caught it, my $ Berkley Town tavern last day of oonrt in last 
old hand shaking with excitement. % month. Landlord Simms said to me there was 
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a man there wanted to board in the country \ him. Thorne hung round the house until yes- 
'count of fishing and gunning. I offered to take $ terday, then was gone for an hour or two in the 
him. Thought I could make a raise, maybe. * morning: came here, I think, to the trial. Came 
Man came out with me, tall, dark man he was; > home about noon, went up stairs and got some 
handsome. Been boarding at my house ever S money out of his trunk and papers, borrowed 
since. I saw little of him, being out on the \ my horse, Morgan, to go back to the Tillage, he 
farm most of the time. He hardly eyer stayed \ said. Has never been back. This morning the 
in-doors; used to go out in the morning and * horse came back, blown and sweating awfal: 
not oome home till night. Neyer brought any 1 must have been ridden almost to death. The 
game though, which I thought queer. Day of \ constables came out an hour or two after, and 
the murder he came home early in the evening, $ brought me and my wife here. I have told the 
looked flushed and angry. Went up stairs to \ whole truth, so help me God." Poole here 
his room. I said to my wife, ‘There’s some- {began to blubber for mercy, and his testimony 
thing wrong with Mr. Thorne,'(for that was the | being complete, was removed and his wife 
name we called him by.) I went up stairs and \ placed on the stand. Her evidence corrobo- 
loeked in his room, out of curiosity-like, as 1j rated his in every particular, 
passed the door. He was standing with his j During the time these witnesses occupied 
back to me, but was loading a pistol. Tore a j the stand, a silence, terrible in its intentness, 
bit of paper for wadding out of a letter and j reigned over the house. Men scarcely grasped 
threw it on the floor. When I came down I j the full foroe of what they heard. Hoyt availed 
said, ‘He's after no good.' Directly he came ? himself of the dead stillness to produce his last 
down and went out of the door. I don't know \ conclusive fact. A cloak, trimmed with sable, 
what made me follow him, but I did. Told my j was shown, and sworn to by Poole as that worn 
wife I was going out to see the stock foddered; i by his lodger on the night of the murder. A 
but instead took after him a good piece behind. j piece of cloth and fur attached, which exactly 
He kept on at a fast pace. He had on a black j fitted into a rent in it, were found, as Jim Blake 
eloak, trimmed with fur. Went down the fields \ testified by him, clinging to one of the thorn 


outside the village, through Starr's Thicket, then \ bushes under the window. No papers or letters 
down through Glen Ross. It was getting dark, j had been left by the fugitive which could give 
but I was curious to see the matter out; for \ a clue to his identity save one; the paper from 
now and then he would take out the pistol and \ which he had tom the wadding of the pistol, 
cock it, as if he expected to shoot right away, j and which the Pooles had secreted. It Was a 
It was somewhat late: it might be nine or ten {bill from a wine dealer in Mobile, Alabama, to 
o'clock when we got to Peter Stone’s. He < Gustav Aix, receipted. The bloody fragment 
climbed over the yard fence and crept round j found in the heart of the deceased was pro* 
the bushes. I got behind a linden tree and \ duced, and made the tom paper complete. Hoyt 
watched through a crack. There was a light | closed the case with only these words, “Justice, 
in one window. He got up to it on the outside, $ gentlemen of the jury!" 
hanging on to the beams. It is a wood house, > I will not repeat the judge's oharge. The 
badly weather-boarded. I saw him sticking \ old man, who had known Geoffrey Hope from 
there for a minute or two, clutching the chunks £ boyhood, delivered it with a voice which he 
to keep himself from falling. Then he raised \ could not steady, so full was it of eager thank- 


the pistol to a broken pane of the window and 
fired. I did not hear any cry inside. 

“I made off as fast as I could over the hills, 
by a short cut I knew, and got home about three 
o'clock. I told my wife. We were afraid to 


fulness. 

The jury did not leave their box. “Not 
guilty" sounded through the court-room in a 
clear, firm voice, that was lost in one wild 
whirlwind of uproar. The tempest of enthu- 


tell. Thorne came home late the next morning. $ siasm, that had been restrained for two hours, 
We were in-doors pretty constant since them j broke out at last and swept all order, dignity, 
Only heard of Mr. Hope’s trial last week. I felt \ rule away. The sheriff vainly called for silence, 
awful, not knowing what to do, but thought as \ scarcely able himself to keep from joining in 
I had kept quiet so long I would be tried for \ the tremendous cheer ringing from oourt Y room 
accessory after the fact, if I said anything. \ and streets, where eager crowds were waiting. 
Heard of such things in law. Besides, was \ In the midst of it all the freed man stood 
mortal afraid of my life with Thorne. I am a j silent, unconscious of anything but the pale, 
poor man, have a family. Couldn't run the j worn-out girl, who, with a shivering sigh, had 
risk of bein' hung for Mr. Hope, though I like < sunk down, like one dead, at his feet; while old 
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Tom Berkley, sobbing like a boy, sat beside * namesake by-the-way), the last time I was 
him. | there. “Yes,” plead Sarah, “leave Pine with 

The ensuing spring, I returned to Berkley \ us, I think he will be happy here. And we 
Place from Richmond. The welcome I met was < owe him happiness such as we never can re- 
less joyous than the last, but more deep and {turn.” “What do you owe him?” persisted 
feeling. There was a wedding in the old home- l the curly-headed catechist “ Only a life, my 
stead in a few days. A quiet wedding, though $ boy,” said his father, stroking the little hand 
the clans of Hope and Berkley were met to- \ with an unsteady touch. Pine’s black face 
gethcr. But the shadow of the great danger, i worked nervously, then he broke into a laugh, 
that had passed by so lately, rested over the \ the negro’s only concealment for excitement 
house, over the faces and hearts of bride and \ “Guess Mars’ John owes me two or three times 
bridegroom. £ dat. Got no more gumpshion dan dis chile 

A grave, solemn wedding. In the darkness \ ’bout keepin’ hisself alive. No, no. Mist 
of that peril, man and woman had looked deep n Sarah, muss stay with ole Mars’ while urn lives, 
into the future that lay before them, and hand $ Only he's got to oum down heah once a year, 
in hand dared it with slow, firm steps, trusting \ anyhow.” 

in the love within, the love above. The trust 5 Some four or five years after the trial, in a 
has never failed. \ Lynn paper, I read of the sudden illness of a 

All that I have told in my story passed years \ man under trial for forgery, whose real namt 
ago. Whenever I can, I go to Berkley Place, > it was averred was Gustav Aix. 
where old Tom, genial and warm as ever, still ^ I started instantly for Massachusetts, and 
holds open court. Pine accompanies me, a | with some difficulty obtained from the dying 
middle-aged “uncle” now, with gray hair and \ man a full confession of the murder of the 
sometimes troublesome rheumatism; but after \ woman Gertrude. It was made publio in those 
the first day, he hands me over to the care of | counties where the trial was held. I took the 
some one else and is missing. When I go over $ paper myself to Geoffrey Hope and placed it in 
to make my visit to the parsonage I find him \ his hands. He read it in silence, preMed my 
there, established as major-domo of kitchen, \ hand and said nothing. 

buttery, and house, generally escorted by a $ But going into his study that evening, 1 

troop of youthful Toms, and Geoffreys, and \ found his book open at the words, “In the 

Johns. “Let uncle Pine stay with us, cousin $ day of trouble I called unto Thee: And Thoa 

John,” coaxed one of these nuisances (my ^ hast answered.” 
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Thus tho youthful Harold said— v 

“ Bride but thoe I’ll never wed. ^ 

Bright Niagara’s crystal fall | 

First shall change to flery wall; ^ 

Delaware’s current Northward flow \ 

Ere I break the faith I owe. I 

Trust what I have sworn and said: | 

Bride but thee I’ll never wed.” > 

First she smiled and then she sighed— i 

“Lover’s vows are frail,” she cried. s 

“Through December's darksome sky \ 

Fast the quivering snow-flakes fly; ? 

Ere their fell from earth be dried, s 

Thou mayst seek another bride.” | 

u I have roamed through many a clime, l 

Tried the power of space and time; > 

Sought, amid the bright and fair, \ 

Spells to break my bosom-snare; ' 


Vainly strove I to be free, 

Still my heart was chained to tbea. 
Trust what I have sworn and aaid: 
Bride but thee I’ll never wed.** 

First a sigh and then a smile— 

“ Harold’s lip will speak no guile. 
Joyful I receive the vow 
Plighted once—ro-plighted now. 

Life is sweet, and hope is free. 

Since thy heart is true to me!” 

Te who trust to lover’s truth, 

Learn how light the loves of youth! 
From the dark and dying year 
Scarce the snow-flakes disappear; 
Scarce the Spring-buds deck the bow. 
Ere she mourns a broken vow. 

Love betrayed, and truth denied— 
Harold weds another bride. 
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On a pleasant August morning, a young lady | and her family to be exceedingly injured people, 
▼as walking through the principal street of a s while she looked upon Mr. Robert Treadwell as 
village composed generally of white houses with $ an impertinent upstart. Ever since she could 
green blinds, but whioh had, nevertheless, a \ remember, her father, Judge Marlbut, ljad been 
rery attractive appearance. The young pedes* \ the one lawyer who had hitherto proved suffi- 
trian was attired in a white dress and black \ cient to settle the difficulties of Unionville; and 
mantilla, with the inevitable round hat that ^ ho was yearly in the receipt of a comfortable 
seems indispensable to a country toilet, a blue income through the quarrelsome propensities of 
▼eil, and a handkerchief carefully tied around his neighbors. Now, however, a rival had ap- 
her neok to protect it from the sun. A small peered upon the -field; and as people are pro¬ 
umbrella completed her means of defence against verbially disposed to favor young aspirants, to 
that aggressive luminary; and thus armed, Bhe \ the neglect of those who have the prestige of age 
pursued her promenade in a complacent frame $ and experience, Regina Marlbut foresaw a series 
of mind, until she reached a pretty cottage s of annoyances and disappointments that were 
house that stood a little back from the road. > highly exasperating. 

A sign between the windows had made its } In this frame of mind, she entered the plea- 
appearance there since the preceding day; and * sant, comfortable-looking house that Judge 
the young lady started in surprise that was $ Marlbut prided himself on having procured 
quite unmingled with pleasure, as she read the j through his own industry. It was well-shaded, 
name: “Robert Treadwell, Attorney at Law.” j green-blinded, and adorned with climbing vines 
She had unconsciously come to a stand still $ and ornamental shrubs. The large, cool parlor 
before the cottage, and was not aware that a j was covered with matting, that always went 
gentleman, probably “Robert Treadwell,” him- < down the first of May, and came up the first of 
self, who stood in the doorway, was attentively { November; Regina’s piano occupied one of the 
regarding her. ^ recesses; and flowers, books, and knick-nacks 

People generally show to better advantage \ displayed a much greater degree of taste than 
igainst a background of trees and grass than > is usually met with in country villages. In fact, 
fte of brick and mortar, and Regina Marlbut | it was the “crack” parlor of Unionville; and 


▼uld have attracted notice anywhere. Not on s 
acount of her exceeding beauty, for that she $ 
ha* not; she was unique-looking, rather than l 
prety, and had one of those puzzling faces that $ 
are»ronounoed not to have “a single good fea- \ 
ture by critics who, nevertheless, acknowledge 
the tarm of the tout ensemble. Miss Marlbut jj 


was Uled “stylish-looking;” her mantilla was 
worndth a sort of indescribable grace, and the 
soft; wits dress floated aronnd her in folds that 
▼ere nite unattainable by the other female 
denizes of Unionville. 

^Thofhts of this nature were passing rapidly 
throng, the mind of the gentleman, who was 
looking^ Miss Regina as attentively as she 
▼as loo^g at the sign; and becoming, at length, 
aware ohis presence, an angry blush, and a 
hasty let-ig down of the blue veil, were prelimi¬ 
naries to “double-quick” retreat that plainly 
declared » indignant frame of mind. 

And R4na was indignant; she felt herself 


parties there were always sure to be pleasant 
ones. 

Mrs. Marlbut, a tall, thin lady, with rather 
an anxious expression of countenance, was 
flourishing a fly-brush over the various fancy 
articles on the center-table, when the daughter 
entered, with a face that plainly showed some¬ 
thing had gone amiss. Every expression of 
that face was a matter of interest and specula¬ 
tion to the whole household; she had been 
named Regina—“little queen,” and little queen 
she had always been. 

“The Olmstead Cottage has been taken,” ob¬ 
served Regina, in answer to her mother’s in¬ 
quiring look. 

“Has it?” said Mrs. Marlbut, with consider¬ 
able animation. “Well, that is pleasant, is it 
not?” for possibly one or two sons might be 
included in the family. 

“Very ‘pleasant,’ indeed,” continued the 
young lady, “especially as the person who has 
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taken it has mounted an imposing sign an- $ long fixed upon this as the period when sbe 
nouncing that he is an ‘Attorney at Law.’ Papa, j intended to strike for new garments, made el- 
in particular, will consider it ‘pleasant.’ ” j pressly for her, instead of putting up with Re- 
“Attorney at Law!” Mrs. Marlbut dropped $ gina’s old ones; Masters Allen, Henry, and 
the fly-brush in dismay, and sank down beside $ Thomas discoursed eloquently of rabbits, dogi, 
her daughter, who was tracing an arabesque \ guns, horses, and all the et ceteras indispes- 
pattern upon the straw matting with the point \ sable to the happy existence of the noun mas- 
of her umbrella. Her tone would seem to imply 5 culine; while Mrs. Marlbut dreamed of new 
that an attorney at law was as dangerous an $ curtains, and carpets, and a Wing; and Begin 
animal as a gorilla; for, poor lady! she had $ had played so often on an imaginary harp, asd 
never contemplated the possibiHty of a rival to ij entered and alighted from a mystical carriage 
the judjje. | so many times, that she was frequently sur- 

“Have you seen him?” was her next inquiry. I prised not to see the one in the boudoir that 
“What sort of a person is he?” \ was to spring into existence with the wing, and 

“An exceedingly disagreeable-looking man,” * the other before the door, 
replied her daughter, “he was standing in the $ “The Septon case,” upon which all then 
door, as I passed, with a sort of • will-you-walk- $ future glories hung, was a very “hard can” is 
into-my-parlor-said-the-spider-to-the-fly’-ex- s every sense of the word. The family to whoa 
pression, and stared at me so impertinently that \ it belonged were also in a state of expectancy; 
I had to drop my veil, and hurry on.” $ but they differed from the Marlbuts in expect- 

“One of those screwing pettifoggers, I sup- s ing what they had actually enjoyed, instead 
pose,” said Mrs. Marlbut, disconsolately; “and* of looking forward to luxurious surroondiBgi 
a Yankee, I’ve no doubt—they are always rov- ij whioh they had never known. Their “place” 
ing.” $ was situated just beyond Unionvillc, that a, 

It was a subject of congratulation with Mrs. j the place they had occupied for some yean 
Marlbut that UnionviUe was hot within the i baok; but floating stories of former gTsadeor, 
bounds of Yankee-dom, whioh she regarded as l when they had resided with the grandfather ef 
a decidedly foreign country; and all obnoxious i the family—who had always promised to let?* 
individuals of unknown antecedents were at {them the bulk of his wealth, which he did to 
once consigned to that much-abused section. \ all intents and purposes; but other heiit, by 
“It will bo dreadful if this interferes with J some quibble of law, managed to defeat hk 
your father's business,” continued the prudent \ evident wishes and obtain possession of tho 
mother, “I have a presentiment that this new s greater part of the estate—quite overwhelmed 
man is one of those lawyers who will stop at $ the denizens of Unionville with a feeling of 
nothing; and your father is so strictly honor- \ profound awe and admiration, 
able that he is no match for suoh people. There, $ The Septons did not “visit” in the villagt 
too, is the Septon case that has hung on hand i; except an occasional stiff call at Judge Mu' 
so long—suppose that he shonld get hold of £ but's, which always pnt Begins into t qu* 
that, and by some quibble, which these petti -1 passion, and made her vow never to return* 
loggers always understand, should bring it $ The vow, however, was always broken in ob 
through triumphantly—what will become of ^ dience to her mother's commands; sad ewy 
our expeoted fortune then?” \ time that she saw the Septons, her desireftr 

It is a very pleasant thing to be comfortably \ the successful termination of their everlasH 


situated, with every moderate want gratified, 
and a possibility, at least, of waking up some 
morning a comparative millionaire. This agree¬ 
able prospective had for some time past dazzled 
the vision of the Marlbuts, with the exception 
of the judge, who never expected anything until 
he saw it; and the phrase, “when we get rich,” 
was so frequently employed in the family, that 
if some unfeeling, but truthftil prophet had as¬ 
sured them that this millennium would never 
arrive, the death blow to their hopes, and anti¬ 
cipations, and castle-buildings would have been 
too much to bear. 

Miss Annabella Marlbut, aged twelve, had 


$ law suit became more intense. If ibey*o- 
^ ceeded, Judge Marlbut was to be Toward* f* 
$ his persevering exertions with a comfo*N* 
\ slice of the personal property; and may a 
S hour, when his wife and children wer 
< asleep, did the worthy man pore ov« A* 
\ wearisome papers in the hope of strikf od 
\ a new idea in the ebaotie materials l®?®*® 
$ him. He consulted authorities, and AveMb 
\ gated facts; but nothing definite had it been 
$ accomplished, for it required a pretty 
\ battery to be brought to bear against® 

^ points that are classed under the head! “P 0 * 
$ session.” * 
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tffudge Marlbut was not one to neglect the * As the judge applied this term indiscrimi- 
actual bird in the hand for the possible bird in^ nately to any amount of years under seventy, 
the bush, and he attended to his regular busi- $ Mrs. Marlbut thought no more of the matter; 
ness as systematically as ever—only taking up ^ but the glimpse that Regina had obtained of 
the Septon case, like a piece of legal knitting, $ the “ exceedingly disagreeable-looking man,” 
when he had nothing else to do. Time and l did not exactly convey the impression of “wiry 
patience had smothered out a few of the minor jl hair” or attendant wrinkles, 
tangles, but the great body of the snarl re- { Very few evenings had elapsed, before Mr. 
mained in statu quo; and the whole thing ap- \ Treadwell responded to the warm invitations of 
peered to the practical lawyer very much in £ Judge Marlbut, by presenting himself in the 
the light of Western lots. ? comfortable parlor, where Miss Regina was 

The judge was rather a heavy-looking, easy \ “trying” the last new opera. The young lady 
sort of man, who took things quietly; and when i rose in some confusion, as the very gentle- 
he came home to dinner, that day, the excited \ manly-looking stranger entered; and as she 
recital of his wife and daughter produced very \ had quite forgotten the physique of “Robert 
little effect upon him. $ Treadwell, Attorney at Law,” she was somewhat 

“ ‘Live and let live,*” said he, cheerftilly, J at a loss in the dimly-lighted parlor. 

“any one else has as much right here as ij The judge, however, came in just at the right 
have—and I think that the best thing I can do * moment; and with much cordiality, introduced 
is to go and call upon him.” $ Mr. Treadwell to his wife and daughter. The 

“Call upon him!” exclaimed Mrs. Marlbut \ ladies were very much surprised, he looked so 
and Regina, in as severe a tone as though $ much better than they had expected; and the 
“Robert Treadwell, Attorney at Law,” had been \ TJnionville beaux suffered by comparison. Re- 
a fit subject for the States* Prison; while Re- $ gina soon made the discovery that he had very 
gina added severely, $ fine gray eye9, splendid teeth, a carefully cul- 

“I declare, papa, you are really too bad to \ tivated moustache, with a particularly corn- 
go and take up with a stranger in this way! i manding figure; and an air of power, both 
One, too, who will try to get everything away j physical and mental, that made itself felt at 
from you that he possibly can! I think that \ once. 

he ought to be frowned down instead of being $ The young lady, however, was not subdued 
called upon.** $ by these advantages; on the contrary, they ap- 

“ I don’t believe in frowning people down,** | peared to increase her ire, and her manner, 
replied the judge, good-humoredly, “it never $ during Mr. Treadwell's very moderate visit, 
did any good yet. I always find that if you treat $ was chilling in the extreme. The judge, who 
people as though you expected them to act like $ appeared to be quite fascinated with his rival, 


pick-pockets, they are pretty sure to do it.*’ ^ 

-Mrs. Marlbut shook her head hopelessly at !> 
Regina, to intimate that she considered the > 
judge beyond the power of moral suasion, and $ 
that they must act upon their own responsibility \ 
without expecting to find an ally in him. i 

•When the pater-familias returned at tea-time, > 
he had, evidently to his own satisfaction, “been > 
and gone, and done it.” His descriptive powers, 1 
however, were limited, or else he never indulged < 
them; and the only acoount that the family re- \ 
oelved of the new attorney at law was that he j 
was a very nice fellow. j 

• mH as he his family with him?” inquired Mrs. \ 
Marlbut, disdaining to ask in plain terms if j 


volunteered to walk down the streot with him, 
and Mrs. Marlbut and Regina were left looking 
at each other in silent astonishment. 

“Regina!** exclaimed her mother, in an im¬ 
pressive voice. 

“Mamma!** exclaimed the daughter, with 
equal impressiveness. 

“The very one to succeed!** groaned Mrs. 
Marlbut. “The girls will all be crazy after 
him, and he will be spoiled in a very abort 
time. We must set the fashion of putting him 
down without delay.” 

Regina did a little mental arithmetic. 

“There are just thirty-three single females 
in TJnionville,” said she, “and exactly ten male 


“the creature’* were married. 


$ individuals who are unappropriated. The pro* 


“Family!” repeated the judge, in surprise. * babilities, therefore, are decidedly in favor of 
“ Why, no—he is a single man.*’ j Mr. Treadwell’s being taken up instead of being 

*‘A wiry-haired, old bachelor, I suppose,” put down.” 
observed his wife, contemptuously. Mrs. Marlbut thought so too; but she replied, 

*‘He is not at all old,” was the reply; “he is * energetically, 
in the very prime of life.” i “We can try it, at any rate. People generally 
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follow one lead; and there is something about i eye-glasses, much to the indignation of the in- 
that man that exasperates me—he seems to be {lulled damsels. Regina bit her lip in angry 
so very cool and comfortable." \ disappointment as she saw how things were 

There was no denying this; and Regina quite \ going on. People did not enjoy themselves as 
echoed her mother’s sentiment in feeling a 
strong desire to crush out the intruder. She 
would like to get the better of him in some 
way—what those familiar with horses term “the i; After an hour or two of this purgatory, Mr. 
whip-hand;" and she could not regain her equa- $ Treadwell entered the room, evidently as un- 
nimity until she had accomplished it. \ embarrassed and sure of a cordial reception as 

It might naturally be supposed that the ad- {though he had brought his invitation in his 
vent of a young, unmarried man, so far superior £ pocket. Mrs. Marlbut and her daughter ex- 
to the native productions of Unionville, would { ohanged glances, and were inexpressibly pas¬ 
ha ve been hailed, even by the “little queen," $ zled; for the young lawyer was certainly too 
with much inward satisfaction; but her dimi- < much of a gentleman to force himself upon 
nutive majesty was not left to the mercy of { people who had studiously slighted him. 
Unionville for the indispensable article of $ Before the evening was over, Regina unwiR- 
hqaux; she had city acquaintances who were $ ingly admitted to herself that she was glad he 
very willing to exchange a winter month in $ had come. Everybody brightened up at his 
town for a summer month in the country; and | arrival; there was so much life and geniality 
both mamma and daughter would have scorned \ about him that stiffness and reserve could not 
the idea of anything but a city match. * exist in his presence, and the ice soon began to 

The ladies of the Marlbut family viewed Mr. * thaw and rapidly melted away. Under his ex- 
Treadwell only as the would-be rival of the \ cellent management Regina was speedily seated 
good-natured judge, whose wife angrily de- $ at the piano, and her music Was always cos- 
clared that “she really believed he would bite $ sidered well worth listening to. Mr. Treadwell 
his own nose off if anybody wanted it"—which < was prevailed upon to join his magnificent baa 
sacrifice he was not likely to be called upon ^ voice to her soft contralto, and all became good- 
for: first, because this feature, in the judge, i; humored over a ridiculous “medley," which 
was decidedly more useful than ornamental; {happily suited the voices of the entire com- 
and secondly, people of the most grasping na- ij pany. 

tures are generally satisfied with one. ^ Then the young lawyer proposed plays, in 

ftir. Treadwell remained in blissful ignorance < which they all became so muoh interested that 
of the 6trong feeling against him; and as the j they romped like children; and the stately Mt. 
people of Unionville generally, and the women- \ Hummelford found himself ordered about veiy 
kind particularly, endeavored to make him feel { much to his astonishment But the gentlemen 
at home, he soon came to the conclusion that \ soon saw that those who would not enjoy them- 
he had established himself in very pleasant l selves were quietly thrown out; and theyen- 
quarters. j tered into the spirit of it with hearty good-vilL 

When the cool evenings of September arrived, ^ They had a jig and a country-dance, and woe 
Mrs. and Miss Marlbut determined to give a \ uproarious and happy in the highest degree, 
party; and this party was given for the express l Everybody departed in a giggle, as they assured 
purpose of “putting down" Mr. Treadwell, j; Regina that they had never eiyoyed themselves 
Everybody was asked who could be thought^ so much; and Mrs. Marlbut and her daughter 
of—everybody but the offending lawyer—and $ were left to talk over the events of the evening. 
Regina had been assured that two or three \ “I wonder what could have brought Mr. 
gentlemen from the oity would graciously con- \ Treadwell here?" said Regina, reflectively. “It 
descend to “assist.” $ was certainly very odd." 

The “little queen" was very lovely in her \ “Our evil genius, I suppose," replied her 
white dress, (she was partial to white,) with the \ mother; “I am sure that I didn’t invite him^' 
wreath of geranium leaves in her dark hair; { “‘Didn’t invite him!’" repeated her hus- 
and Mr. Hummelford, the chief city grandee, * band, in surprise. “Why, I thought of coarse 
had got himself up in magnificent style. But, you did, or else meant to and forgot it; so I 
unfortunately, he considered that his manner \ told him that he must be sure and come to the 
should match his dress: and he and his coad- i fandango. I can’t imagine why you didn't inr 
jutors drew themselves up loftily, and took dis- f vite him; he was certainly the nicest fellow 
tant views of the Unionville belles through their l here this evening." 


usual; for the city exquisites threw an air of 
stiffness over the assemblage that fastened upoa 
them like a spell. 
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“If that isn’t exactly like men!” exclaimed j the case a hundred years, I never should have 
Mrs. Marlbut, indignantly. “A person no {hit upon the bright thought which Treadwell 
sooner gets a little affair all nicely arranged, j has just carried through. He is not 4 an ad- 
but some donkey of a man is sure to put his \ venturer’ either, but an excellent, well-con- 
foot through it!” j nected young man from the old Granite state, 

Regina looked at her mother and laughed. i where he has a father and mother, and oth$r 
“It is no use, mamma,” said she; “Mr. < relatives, for whom he has no need to blush. 1 ’ 
Treadwell is our fate, and we may as well ao- j This was a lengthy speech for the judge; but 
cept him.” j Mrs. Marlbut merely said, “I knew that he was 

Not long after this the young lawyer dropped | a Yankee!”—as though that explained all—and 
in, one day, at his friend’s office, and found him 5 walked up stairs to tell Regina that they were 
poring intently over a bundle of papers. j ruined, and that the judge would probably be 

“ Here is the most confounded knot,” said the < obliged to saw wood for the rest of his life, 
judge, “that ever I attempted to untie! Just j while the female portion of the family went out 
look over this mess, will you? and see if you > to service. 

can make head or tail of it.” | Mrs. Marlbut, however, had mistaken her 

Robert Treadwell began to read the parti- ^ vocation when she took to prophesying; for, 
culars of the Septon case, and his fine counte- | instead of being ruined, they found themselves 
nance glowed with interest. j better off than they had ever been before. On 

“Will you let me carry these over to my office J coming into possession of his property, Mr. 
for an hour or two?” said he. “I can collect \ Septon scrupulously paid the commission that 
my thoughts better when I am quite alone.” | he had promised; and Mr. Treadwell and the 
“Carry them where you please,” replied the $ judge quarreled about the appropriation of it— 
judge, good-humoredly; “I am not at all sure \ each disclaiming any right to the fee—until it 
that / should mind your dropping them to the j was finally decided to compromise matters and 
bottom of the ocean—they have been such a \ divide the sum between them, 
plague to me! I have always felt that some- \ Mr. Treadwell’s fortune was made; clients 
thing ought to be done, and might be done, if one $ came from far and near, and Unionvillo could 
could but get hold of the right thread; the pro-| DO t make enough of him. Even Mr. Septon 
perty is clearly theirs in justice, if not in law.” } descended a little from his grandeur to pay the 
Mr. Treadwell returned the papers punc- n rising young lawyer marked attention; he had 
tually in an hour or two, and said that, with i been seen walking and driving with the youngest 
the judge’s permission, he would study the ^ of the three rather mature Misses Septon, and 
case. In a few days the two lawyers held a \ it was whispered that no very dreadful conse- 
long consultation over the matter, and the re- ^ quences would follow if he should aspire to the 
suit of it was that Judge Marlbut packed him- ^ honor of becoming literally “one of the family.” 
self and his coadjutor into a buggy and drove !> He appeared to enjoy himself extremely, and all 
over to the Septon mansion. > ideas of putting him down had been given up 

dir. Septon was a very dignified gentleman, \ in despair, 
and rather shy of new introductions; but when > One winter evening, Regina was sitting quite 
Mr. Treadwell’s mission was explained, he re- < alone in the parlor, suffering from a trouble- 
oeived a cordial welcome and hearing. ? some cold. The judge and his wife had gone 

Judge Marlbut kept his own counsel in his 5 to a lecture—the ohildren were pulling molasses 
family, and they innocently supposed that “the \ candy in the kitchen—and the “little queen” 
Septon Case” remained just where it was before. \ was in quite a despondent frame of mind. She 
But success finally crowned the efforts of the j had her harp, but the carriage had not come 
indefatigable lawyers, and then the judge went \ yet; and, somehow or other, she did not feel 
home and told what Mr. Treadwell had done, j half as happy as she did before. 

Mrs. Marlbut turned pale with dismay. \ In the midst of these reflections, Mr. Tread- 
’“Ia it possible,” she exclaimed, at length, well entered the room; and as his eye fell upon 
“that you have given up this case, on which ; the graceful occupant of the arm-chair, in her 
we depended so much, to a perfect stranger? ; simple home dress, he thought of “Ik Marvel’s” 
Actually taken the bread out of your children’s !; description of “a sweet faced girl, with a pretty 
mouth to put it into this adventurer’s!” I little foot lying out upon the hearth,” and 

'“The ‘bread* was never in the children’s :j bit of lace running round the swelling throat,” 
mouths,” replied the judge, stoutly, “nor even j: and inquired much more tenderly than uQual 
on the road to them; for if I had pottered over after Miss Regina’s health. 
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Her eyes filled with tears, she knew not why; ^ lips, that seemed to say, “Well, what do jot 
and there was quite an embarrassing pause, \ think of me?” 

until Mr. Treadwell proposed a game of chess. \ She tried to more back her chair; bat the 
He had never offered to play with her before, $ gentleman had seized her hand, as be whis- 
and the young l&dy’s face brightened with an- { pered significantly, “Are yon ‘determined that 
ticipated triumph; for she was an excellent \ I shall not win a queen,’ Regina?” 
player, and it would be such a triumph to \ Not being prepared with any other answer, 
achieve a victory over the provokingly cool $ and still suffering from an angry feeling of 
young man who had foiled her so many times, i being overreached, the young lady burst into 
The young lawyer was not unobservant of \ tears. Mr. Treadwell oame out and distin- 
the bright face before him, as he managed the $ guished himself. He had fallen in love with 
men; and he smiled to himself as he read ^ Regina on the very morning in which the first 
her thoughts. Regina opened the game quite $ fell into a rage with him; he could not rest 
fiercely, and swept off her adversary’s pawns ^ easy until he had seen her again; and, in spite 
with great rapidity; while Mr. Treadwell was ^ of her chilling manner, he vowed that, if it were 
perfectly cool, and evidently knew very well within the range of human effort to accomplish, 
what he was about. He admired the brilliant i; that girl should be his wife; it was for her sake 
play of his antagonist, but did not seem at all «! alone that he had exerted himself in his pro- 
discomposed as piece after piece disappeared, $ fession; and “many other things too tedious to 
and even the queen was ignominiously lost | mention.” 

After this disaster, he patiently moved along \ Regina asked rather maliciously what would 
a solitary pawn, until it had almost attained to $ become of Miss Septon; and Mr. Treadwell 
royalty, when Regina’s dimpled fingers closed \ manifested a callousness to that young lady’s 
suddenly upon it, as she remarked triumph- i fate that would have made her decidedly ua- 
antly, “lam determined that you shall not win j comfortable if she had known it 
a queen!” ^ What Mrs. Marlbut unexpectedly witnessed a 

•Her companion made no reply, but alien- jj few moments afterward, caused her to retreat 
tively considered his pieces. There were very { suddenly upon the judge with “a tale of hor- 
few of them left; and Regina rather impatiently^ ror;” but he gave her no comfort at all, and 
awaited the next move, for she had an admirably > said that he knew all about it, and that he 
arranged plan to checkmate him very speedily. $ had taken her to the lecture on purpose. That 
But Mr. Treadwell’s move disarranged matters a \ worthy, however, liked a little quiet fun oeca- 
little. Rather recklessly she advanced a pawn. $ sionally; and the next time that he encountered 
t 4 Stale-mate!” said her adversary, quietly; £ his daughter, he said, very solemnly, 
and the matter was ended. j “ I declare, Regina, you are really too bad to 

Regina started in surprise, and almost re- \ go and take up with a stranger in this way. / 
turned to her first opinion that Mr. Tread- $ think that he ought to be ‘frowned down,’ ” etc 
well was “an exceedingly disagreeable*looking j “Oh, papa! Don’t 1” she remonstrated, 

man.” She sat, for a moment, studying him— \ ‘Mrs. Marlbut was next shooked, by an la¬ 
this exasperatingly successful individual, of \ nouncemeni from the judge, that “he and Robot 
whom she could never, by any possibility, get £ were going into partnership.” And they went, 
the upper hand; she was not accustomed to j Also Robert and Regina, who managed tabs 
defeat, and she could scarcely understand it; \ tolerably happy, although she had married 
but a blush of confusion overspread her face, \ “an exceedingly disagreeable-looking max”— 
when she saw the smile around Mr. Treadwell’s * a Unionvillian, and a Yankee. 


THE HEART THAT HAS ITS LOVE DECEIVED. 

BT riNLET JOHNSON. 


Thx heart that has its love deceived 
In some unguarded hour, 

Can never, never feel again 
The magic of its power; 

It would not have the giddy world 
To hear one painful aigb, 

But, like a wonnded deer, it seeks 
In loneliness to die. 


Though years may speed on in their coons, 

I < That heart can ne'er forget— 

The memories of its happy boon 
Will come, though with regre t ; 

For even as the ran retires, 

The clouds his light retain. 

So shall the memories of the past 
Light up the clouds of pain. 
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BT fRANK LIB BENEDICT. 

It was a street near Broadway, but so narrow $ the time she had supported a sickly, fanciful 


and dark that it seemed like entering a vault to 
pass from the sunshine of the great thorough¬ 
fare into its precincts. 

Just beyond the corner of one of the cross 
streets which led to Broadway stood a tall tene¬ 
ment house, frowning darkly upon its neighbors 
as if oppressed with seorets of human misery, 
perhaps of human guilt, whioh it could not 
Utter. 

A window of one of the lower rooms which 
looked upon the street was open; and on that 
beautiful May morning the sun played so 
brightly into the little apartment, that it ap¬ 
peared changed from its usual aspect of un- 
romantio poverty. 

Small as the room was, it afforded ample 
accommodation for all the furniture it con¬ 
tained; but the bare floor was neatly swept, 
the bed in the oorner was clean and arranged 
with care, and every little device possible to 
the feminine mind, even in the midst of penury, 
had been exercised to render the place habitable. 

By the window sat a young woman, sewing 
with a dexterity and swiftness which only long 
practice could have taught. Occasionally she 
glanced from her work to look at a little rose 
bush in the window seat just bursting into 
bloom, or to enjoy placidly the warm sunshine 
that flickered about her as she sat. 

She was past the first glow of girlhood— 
possibly she might have been twenty-five years 
old—but it was doubtful if her face had ever 
possessed much of the brightness which youth 
should give. 

She was not handsome—few persons would 
even have called her passably well-looking— 
yet, to one who observed closely, hers was .an 
interesting countenance. Her complexion was 
clear and colorless, her eyes and hair of a soft 
dark-brown, and the mouth had an expression 
of sweetness, of patient endurance, which ele¬ 
vated the whole character of her face, and lent 
it something preferable to mere beauty. 

I have done now; I am not describing a 
heroine. Sybil James was a poor sewing-girl. 
The occupation in which she was engaged was 
that by which, during the past ten years, sbe 
had gained a livelihood. During a portion of 


j relative; but she died at length, and left Sybil 
$ alone with her poverty and her hard fate. 

£ Her life had been a very uneventful one. 
$ Neither great trouble nor strong temptation 
$ had come in her way; nothing from winter 
$ to summer, and summer back to the Christ- 
\ mas season, but work—dreary, commonplace 
$ work. Sybil did not murmur; never marveled 
$ why God had made her destiny so different from 
^ that of many of her age—from that, indeed, 
$ which she could recollect her childhood pro- 
$ mised. 

\ She had few acquaintances. She possessed a 
$ small store of books, which she managed to 
•; read over and over again; and there, in her 
j> little room, Sybil James worked the first fresh- 
5 ness of youth away. 

? The pleasant afternoon wore on; the long 
\ shadows began to creep across the street, and 
^ still Sybil sat at her window, plying her needle 
with tireless industry. During one of the brief 
pauses, which she made to give her rose bush 
a oaressing glance, as if it had been a human 
thing that could understand and return her 
affection, her look wandered out of the open 
. casement. 

| Sybil’s face changed. She did not color; but 
s a new life brightened her eyes, and the sweet 
patience of her mouth softened into -a smile. 
^ After that first start she leaned back in her 
$ chair, concealed by the checked window cur- 
\ tain, but commanding a view of the street, and 
| still keeping her eyes fixed upon the object that 
$ had attracted her attention. 

£ A gentleman was walking slowly by, and it 
$ was at him that Sybil James looked: a tall, 
$ sad-looking man, in deep mourning, who passed 
$ along with his eyes cast down, and evidently 
$ occupied by some mournful train of thought. 

$ When he had disappeared, Sybil sat upright 
} again, resumed her needle, and, with that half- 
\ smile still lingering about her mouth, went on 
\ with her work. 

^ Twice before had Sybil seen that stranger, 
i* and each time his appearance attracted her in- 
$ terest as it had then done. 

£ It was not romance—Sybil had no thought of 
> that; but there was something in the melancholy 
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of hi9 face so familiar to her mind, that she had 
begun to watch for his approach as for the one 
important incident of each day. 

Not for the world would she have been seen; 
the idea of knowing him never entered her mind; 
but it was a sort of pleasure to look at him in 
secret, passing so near, yet as far removed from 
her life, or from all possibility of contact with 
her life, as would have been some star that she 
might have watched at night from her window. 

Sybil James was not even a day dreamer, so 
that, when she returned to her labor, she did 
not take with her some improbable vision as a 
younger or weaker girl might have done. She 
was only thinking that, in spite of the station or 
wealth he might possess, sorrow had found him 
out as early as it would have done in a garret; 
wondering a little what his trouble might be, 
and out of the womanliness and great charity 
of her nature finding a prayer for the stranger, 
ns a devoted Catholic entering a church and 
seeing before the altar an unknown corpse, 
might, in the midst of his litany, spare a sup¬ 
plication for the soul of the departed. 

Several days in succession, Sybil James saw 
that man pass through the street; after that he 
came no more, and Sybil, deprived of her one 
gleam of poetry, sank back upon the actual, with 
the feeling with which one wakens to a dreary 
day of storm, after a week of holiday brightness 
and spring sunshine. 

It might have been a fortnight later when 
Sybil went, one evening, to take home a quan¬ 
tity of work to a lady who gavo her frequent 
occupation and had always been exceedingly 
kind. She had found something more for Sybil 
—an acquaintance of hers wished a seamstress 
at her house for several weeks—would Sybil go ? 

Of course the girl was willing enough, although 
she would have preferred to have taken the work 
home, but that was out of the question; the lady 
was elderly, very particular, and everything 
must be done under her own eyes. 

'The next morning, Sybil took her way toward 
tho house to which she had been directed. It 
was far up town, and Sybil was glad of the 
walk; although, when she reached the place, 
she could have wished for something a little 
less lofty and elegant than that mansion; occa¬ 
sionally in suoh houses, Sybil had met with 
treatment which outraged even her patient dis¬ 
position. 

'vBut there she was, she needed the money, and 
she was obliged to put her feelings aside, as she 
long before learned to do, and go in. 

Once safe through the grand halls, beyond 
the eyes of servants, much more stately than 


g would have been necessary had they owned the 
j dwelling, ensconced in a snug little room, Sybil 
felt more comfortable. After the waiting-maid 
had seen fit to leave her with such work as she 
[ was to do, until the lady of the house found 
\ leisure to come in, Sybil took off her bonnet 
\ and shawl, settled herself in a little chair by 
5 the window, and went to her task as diligently 
\ as if she hoped to accomplish the labor of a 
! fortnight in that one morning. 

It was not long before the door opened and a 
lady entered, who to Sybil’s book-read fancy 
looked as if she had just stepped out of a pic¬ 
ture-frame. She was past middle-age, but her 
face had so much grave, haughty beauty still, 
her dress was so scrupulously plain, yet rich 
and artistically chosen, that Sybil was quite 
confused as she rose to drop her little courtesy. 

Mrs. Faulkner was very kind. Her voice was 
bo low and gentle that Sybil soon took heart, 
and found courage to answer her questions 
without going into an incipient scarlet ferer of 
blushes. 

Enough of Sybil’s story had been told Mra. 
Faulkner, by the girl’s kind friend, to interest 
the lady in her; and even without that, sbe 
possessed too much discernment not to have 
perceived the difference between her and the 
generality of her class. 

Sybil James was as unmistakably a lady as 
if she had worn a coronet; very little inter¬ 
course with her proved that she was something 
better—a sensitive, delicate nature, to whom 
religion was more than a matter either of faith 
or duty, essential to the development of her 
character. 

Sybil’s next visitor was a little girl who 
danced into the room, and seeing a stranger 
there stopped abruptly, and stood regarding 
her with a certain degree of curiosity. Sjbil 
smiled pleasantly at ber. It did her heart good 
to look at anything so pretty—and the smite 
appeared to give tho elf confidence in her at 
once. 

“I am papa’s little blossom,” she said, run¬ 
ning up and pulling Sybil’s dress. “ Now who 
are you ?” 

Sybil told her with as much gravity as if the 
small maiden had been a judge, and the child 
gave her another look, nodding her curly head 
in token of approbation. 

“What are you doing?” she asked. “This 
is xny grandmamma’s room.” 

“I am sewing for her,” Sybil answered. 

“Can you sew nicely?” asked Miss Earnest¬ 
ness. 

“I try to,” said Sybil, quite blushing. 
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“But can you tell fairy stories?” she de¬ 
manded, very solemnly. 

Sybil brightened at once; if there was any¬ 
thing she could do well it was that. 

“Yes; I know a great many.” 

“Then tell me one right off,” said Missy; 
and down she crouched at Sybil's feet, her 
heart won immediately. 

“What kind of story do you like?” 

“I don’t care, just so it’s about fairies! 
Amanda’s so stupid, she don’t know any, and 
papa hardly ever has time to tell me any. So 
if you know plenty of stories, I want you to 
lire here.” 

All this was delivered with immense energy 
and great shaking of the flaxen curls, and she 
was such a mite of a thing that the effect was 
very comical. 

“Now begin,” said she, striking her hands 
together impatiently. 

Sybil complied at once, narrating the pret¬ 
tiest story she knew, one that had always fas¬ 
cinated her own imagination to a wonderful 
degree, and the child listened eagerly. 

• Before the tale was fairly concluded, a veffee 
in the hall called, 

“Miss Lilly, Miss Lilly! oh! where are you, 
you bad child?” 

“That’s for me,” said fairy; “but I shan’t 
go.” 

“Oh! I would,” urged Sybil, <# if you are 
wanted.” 

“ It’s only Amanda, and I want to stay here.” 

“But I can finish the story afterward-” 

“Finish it now,” said she, with the air of a 
princess, “and let Amanda wait.” 

But it appeared that the female mentioned 
had as great an objection to waiting as Louis 
XIV. himself, for the door opened and she came 
in, very fine in her dress, and very red in her 
face. 

“So here you are,” she exclaimed; “just 
oome right away and have your hair fixed.” 

The fairy transformed herself into a small 
fiend without the slightest warning, and quite 
terrified Sybil by the change. 

“I’ll scratch you if you touch me,” said she. 

“ Oh! you naughty thing,” returned Amanda; 
“and do you know where naughty children go?” 

“I don’t care either,” cried she; “any how, 
I don’t believe you, ’cause you told a story tho 
other day.” 

“Come, Miss Lilly, and don’t be disturbing 
the young person in her work,” said the female, 
giving Sybil a disdainful look. 

“She doesn’t disturb me,” Sybil ventured to 

say. 


The female turned the torrent of her wrath at 
once. 

“Oh! don’t she?” she exclaimed. “Some 
folks like to be disturbed; but Mrs. Faulkner’s 
very particular who Miss Lilly talks to, and I’ll 
be obleeged if you won’t interfere with me when 
I’m at my dooty!” 

Sybil was crushed immediately; bnt fairy had 
no intention of submitting to such indignities. 
She got tip off the floor and started out of the 
room. * . 

“Where be you going?” asked Amanda. 

“To grand mamma,’'said she; “I’m not going 
to be bothered.” 

“Oh, my! I wouldn’t,” said the young woman, 
who did not appear to relish the idea; but Miss 
Lilly bounded off without paying the slightest 
attention to her remarks. 

After she had gone, Amanda stood eyeing 
Sybil unpleasantly, emitting little snorts and 
broken expressions, which plainly announced 
her disapprobation of the stranger. Her triumph 
was Bhort lived; very soon back came the child; 
Amanda was to go up stairs—Sybil was to tell 
her, Lilly, just as many stories as Bhe pleased. 

“I never heerd the beat!” exclaimed Amanda, 
in a rage. “Wal, wal, here’s serpents in the 
house, and now there’ll be putty work.” 

But Lilly ordered her away, and she did not 
venture to remain; although the parting glance 
she gave Sybil clearly proved that she had by 
no means relieved her mind. 

“Now tell the story,” said the elf, subduing 
the demon as completely as if he never had 
existed; “begin way back at the beginning, 
do.” 

Sybil sewed and told her stories, and the 
child listened, still as a mouse, and looking to 
Sybil almost as unearthly as the beings her 
tales wore about. 

The next morning, Sybil was back at the 
house and at work at an early hour, according 
to her usual exact habits. 

After a time, Lilly opened the door and peeped 
in. 

“Oh! there you are,” she cried, joyfully; 
“I’m coming to hear a story.” 

She ran away in great haste, and Sybil heard 
her talking to some one in the hall. In a mo¬ 
ment she pushed the door open again. 

“Come, papa!” «he pleaded; “I want you to 
hear.” 

Sybil looked up in great consternation—there 
stood the gentleman whom she had so often 
watched—how devoutly she wished that the 
floor might open and allow her to drop com¬ 
fortably, at least, as low as the cellars! 
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The gentleman bowed civilly, and evidently jshe made her grandmother talk to her, her 
pitying her confusion, said, ? father listen again, and they were ao secua- 

“My little girl palled me in lp>re in spite of! tomed to yielding to her whims that they could 

myself.” • \ not refuse. 

“Yes,” said Lilly. “Now teUhim that story, \ For three weeks Sybil James was daily occo- 
Miss James.” v . \ pied at the house; but the time came when her 

Sybil was on the verge of frensy. at once; but j duties were over and she must go away. The 

the gentleman prevented the catastrophe by \ grandmother really did not dare to let Lilly 
saying, \ know that her favorite would not return; for 

“I am going into the next room; Lilly, to \ the child’s affections were even at that age so 
read the paper; I- can hear the story just as^ passionate and intense it made one tremble for 
well.” - l her future. 

She was not quite satisfied at first; but fipally | Sybil went home-back to the little room that 

consented, and he passed into the other cham- ^ had grown so dreary—and closed the door be* 
ber. j tween her soul and the sunshine of the past 

“Tell the .story!” ordered Lilly; and Sybil, > weeks, 
peeping through the door, saw the gentleman j She was overpowered and alarmed at her own 
intent upon his paper, and, as she believed, be- \ thoughts. The poor girl loved Warren Faulkner, 
yond the reach of her voice; so, controlling thft \ and she knew it. How mad it was! She knew 
frhirl in her mind, she did her best to gratify ^Jhat also; but did such knowledge ever teach 
the impatient clyld. k nnydiuman being wisdom, or help to recall a 

. After a time, Lilly became so absorbed in the s heart that had strayed into a forbidden realm? 
story, that she forgot to call out to her father \ Sybil did not sit down and waiL She worked 
to know if he was listening; and Sybil herself j from morning till night; and while she worked 
forgot that he was there, and related her tale l hdb soul was full of prayers. But alas! for the 
in her clear, sweet voice with simplicity andS first time in her life the supplications brought 
well chosen language. * her little peace. She could not afford even to 

Sitting over his paper, Warren Faulkner heard * weep—the tears stopped her work. She must 
that voice, and something in its tone made him ^ have slumber at night or she should fall ill; and 
listen—the manner in which she told the story \ yet the pain burned at her heart, and the scald- 
excited his surprise, and he sat there almost as 5 ing drops would not always be restrained, 
much interested as Lilly herself. ? We are wont to think and say, that active 

When it was finished, he went away so quietly t occupation is the best thing for sorrow. In 
that they did not hear him depart; but somehow, $ certain stages of grief it may be so; bat there 
even into the street, the echo of that pleasant ! is a time when an effort to repress the feelings 
voice haunted him, and he could not help but \ and go calmly through the daily drudgery of a 
marvel concerning the poor sewing girl. j working life is worse than the agonies of death. 

Warren Faulkner was a widower. His wife \ The very monotony of labor is torture. To 
never did but two agreeable things by him— \ rush forth—battle with a tempest—rave like a 
she left him that child, and she took herself out j lunatic—might bring a kind of relief; but to 
of the world—its portals never closed upon a 5 sit quiet—to force the hands and the brain to 


more silly, ill-tempered creature. He had not | 
loved her, and he could not mourn for her; | 
away back in his early youth slept the memory ' 
of all that he had ever known of the beautiful! 
passion, and his marriage had had nothing to $ 
do with such feelings. $ 

He was a reserved, melancholy man, devoted j 
to his child and his widowed mother. Since j 
the death of his wife the three had lived quietly ^ 
in their old home, and Warren desired change ^ 
as little as the others could have done. \ 


go on with the accustomed tasks—is an agony 
compared with which the laying bare of every 
muscle and nerve by the surgeon’s knife would 
be a very pleasant recreation. 

Yet men and women do it. Labor goes on— 
books are written—business transacted; and the 
most irksome thing of all is to feel that, no 
matter how terrible the pain may be, number¬ 
less creatures have suffered the same. While 
any new mode of martyrdom existed, its origi¬ 
nality would have had something consoling is 


Of course, in half an hour he forgot that such ^ it. I can understand that the first man who 
a creature as Sybil James existed; but Lilly was $ was crucified head downward had a sort of 
determined that she should not be forgotten. * triumph in recollecting that, at least, he wu 
Bile had taken one of her spoiled child’s fancies jj undergoing an experience no other mortal had 
for the girl, she sung her praises constantly, $ ever known; but to sit all day, with a poor 
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human heart tugging, struggling, and aching-r 5 derful death did not snap it out of pity for her 
and to know that, perhaps, the vilest wretch | sufferings. 

who passes has experienced the very same * She lived, howeter, and began to recover at 
sensations, denudes suffering of all its dignity, $ last, and the physician plainly said to all who 
and makes one long to get at the miserable ? chose to hear, that it was owing to Sybil James* 
mass of nerves and arteries and crush it re* s wisdom and care. 

lentlessly. s Mrs. Faulkner actually kissed the poor, pale 

Sybil James was too humble, too patient, to \ sewing-girl in her delight, and began resolving 
indulge in any such feelings of unregenerate \ a different life for her at once: she should be 
nature. She was shocked at her own wicked- $ Lilly’s governess—she should be made happy— 
ness and completely overwhelmed with shame, ^ she—but alas! the proud old lady’s magnifi- 
80 that when, by chanoe, she saw her own face < cently kind schemes were doomed to meet with 
reflected in the little glass, she turned away; \ a severe check. 

and when anybody knocked at the door, she ^ Sybil’s eonduot in that sick-room had been a 
began to tremble as if she feared they should $ new revelation of womanhood to Warren Faulk- 
read her secret in her eyes. | ner. By the time Lilly was well again, his heart 

She endured ten days of that pleasant torture $ astonished him with a secret which he coufd 
which makes one marvel why the pangs of pur- \ never have dreamed possible, 
gatory should commence on earth, and then an s There he was—a wealthy, intellectual man of 
angel came with a gleam of sunshine. i good family, a station to preserve; and yet he 

Not exactly an angel either; for it was Miss s loved the pale, quiet sewing-girl, who had 
Amanda, who brought the tidings which would $ watched over bis child, and whom he had 
call her back to that house—and the errand was * heard praying when she deemed herself un- 
a sad one. Still the very change had a sort of $ heard, as if the words that fell from her lips 
heaven in it. \ had been inspired. 

With great disdain did Amanda look down $ Lilly would not allow Sybil to return home, 
upon the apartment and its owner, as, in her $ and there she stayed. Faulkner could not leave 
delectable English, she made known her busi- $ his child; but he was still more powerless to up- 
ness. 3 root the affection which had taken possession of 

Little Lilly was very sick indeed; she did his faculties, 
nothing but beg for Sybil, and Mrs. Faulkner ^ At last nothing remained but to acquaint his 
desired the girl to come at once, and, if pos- s mother with the fact; and he went at it with 
Sible, remain until the fairy was recovered. j the feelings a soldier might have when rushing 
“Of course,” said Amanda, tossing her head, $ to his.first battle. 

“she don’t expect you to lose your time for | Mrs. Faulkner was incredulous; but his ear¬ 
nothing; you’ll be paid—and paid handsome.” * neatness convinced her. Then she was shocked 
“Tell Mrs. Faulkner that I will be there in < and indignant, 
an hour,” returned Sybil, quietly. \ “I am disappointed in the girl,” she said. 

“Excuse me,” said Amanda, flirting her l “I thought her so innocent; here she has been 
skirts; “I gives messages for my mistress, \ laying a plan-” 

but I can’t demean myself to offer them from ^ “No, mother,” he interrupted; “she does not 
deferiors.” * dream that I care for her.” 

Sybil did not even hear—she was busy making s When Mrs. Faulkner learned that, she tried 
her arrangements; and Amanda, after giving $ persuasion, argument—his position—his family, 
several strangled squeals like a hen under \ They all failed as signally as such arguments 
Water, removed her presence with great ma- $ have always done during the unknown centuries 
jesty. \ they have been made. 

When Sybil reached the house she found the \ “I can’t help it, mother; I love her, and that 
child very ill indeed, and the grandmother and $ is the end of it.” 
father were so terrified that they hailed Sybil \ “You might make a great match.** 
as gladly as if she had been a queen. ^ “I made one,*’ he replied, bitterly; “I have 

Sybil was an excellent nurse, and, even in $ no desire to try that species of torture again, 
the midst of her poor little delirium, Lilly $ Sybil is a lady, you see that; better educated 
knew and was oveijoyed to see her. So by | than half the fashionable girls I know—and I 
the bedside Sybil was established; and for \ lovo her, mother.” 

several weeks she watched there, while fairy’s $ During her whole life Mrs. Faulkner had 
life hung by a thread so flrail that it was won- $ never refused her son a request; it was too 
Vol. XL .—29 
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late to begin then. Grieved and angry as she } 
was, she could not withhold her consent—and s 
Warren flew off to find Sybil. $ 

She was in the sitting-room with Lilly when } 
he entered, and he sent the child abruptly $ 
away. £ 

He sat down by the girl. In a few hurried ? 
words he told her everything: he asked her to \ 
become his wife. £ 

•Sybil James listened and grew pale. That ^ 
was a thing she never contemplated; its impos- $ 
sibility struck her clear mind at once. She $ 
tried to check him; but he would speak. She | 
could only listen, shivering and white, holding > 
her heart down with a strong hand. \ 

“This cannot be,” she said at last. “Mr. s 
Faulkner, I never can be your wife.” 5 

He could not believe that he had heard aright. \ 
But Sybil would answer then, and he was forced $ 
to be convinced. ^ 

“I am not fit,” she said; “I do not believe \ 
that we could be happy. Your mother would jj 
be dissatisfied—your friends would sneer—you i; 
would bo angry with them to see me slighted; * 
yet that very fact would estrange you from me.” \ 
He pleaded; but Sybil was firm. Strong in \ 
her sense of duty, she was pitiless to her heart * 
and him. Much as she loved him—and the \ 
feeling that Sybil gave was not the shallow l 
affection of an ordinary woman—deeply as it \ 
wrung her soul to part from him, she saw \ 
plainly that, by so doing, she consulted the ^ 
only means of peace left her. $ 

She knew very well that, in many respects, < 
she was not fitted for the world in which he had ^ 
lived: most of all because its amusements and ^ 
busy idleness would only have wearied her. <; 
Better far that she should take her bruised $ 
heart home to her humble dwelling, and trust $ 
to time and heaven to heal its wounds, than $ 
wreck all chance of peace by becoming his wife, $ 
and living to watch how, day by day, love would £ 
fade and die under the chill winds of ridicule | 
and the numberless unquiet guests whioh would $ 
be sure to haunt their household. $ 

He left her at last and went back to his $ 
mother. She was waiting to see him enter and $ 
mock her trouble with a face of joy. He came 
in so pale and still, that she was startled. 

“What has happened?” she asked. 

“Sybil James has refused me,” he replied. 

The old lady looked as if she thought either $ 
she or her son had gone demented, and was not s 
certain which. $ 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. s 

“She has refused me. You talked, a little £ 
while ago, mother, of my wealth and my station. * 


I tell you, all my life they have been a curb and 
check upon me. Now they stand between me 
and my only hope of happiness in this world.” 

Mrs. Faulkner, woman and mother-like, was 
at once furious with the girl who could refuse 
her son, grieved that he should be crossed in 
anguish, and delighted, beyond measure, that 
he was prevented throwing himself away in 
that manner. 

There was one more conversation with Sybil; 
then she left the house. That time she believed 
that she had parted from Warren Faulkner for¬ 
ever. Terribly as she suffered, there was a balm 
in the thought that she had not loved idly—his 
heart ached like her own, and there was no 
longer any shame mingled with her distress. 

Warren Faulkner could not remain at home. 
His life of idleness had always been a curse te 
his active temperament; now he must have, at 
least, the distraction of change and travel. 

He sailed for South America; and, sad as she 
was to part with him, Mrs. Faulkner was con¬ 
soled by the thought, that, after an absence of 
a year, he would return cured of his idle dream 
and prepared to be happy in the old way. 

After his departure, Lilly pined and fretted 
so much that her health suffered, and Mrs. 
Faulkner was forced to comply with her prayers 
and seek Sybil James. She was estranged from 
the girl now; still she recognized her sterling 
worth, and, since it must be so, was willing te 
receive her in the house. 

She went herself to see Sybil, and asked her 
to come and live with them a year as Lilly*i 
governess. 

“I shall be all alone,” she said, her fact 
coloring with wounded pride; “so you need 
have no scruple.” 

Sybil pitied the lady and did go home with 
her. For a year she lived in the house, and 
before the expiration of the time Mrs. Faulkner 
wondered how she had ever managed to exut 
without her. 

Always patient and gentle, kind in sickness, 
ready, at all times, to yield herself to the wishes 
of others, Sybil devoted her whole energies to 
making the old lady happy, and thns console 
her for the grief which she had unwittingly 
brought upon her. 

Under her gentle but firm rule, Lilly im¬ 
proved rapidly; and, charming as the little 
creature had always been, it certainly did her 
no harm to get rid of her pettishness and will¬ 
fulness, whioh might in time have ripened into 
such selfish, unlovable qualities as would have 
estranged the very relatives who fostered them. 

The year expired. Mrs. Faulkner began to 
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look forward to her son’s return, and Sybil j childish wish; day after day working with 
to reflect upon her future course. Both were \ ceaseless zeal to make their little home more 
spared much thought—a higher hand had taken $ endurable to the girl. 

their destinies in charge. j! Warren Faulkner recovered from his illness 

One of Ihose commercial crises, which have i; to learn the loss of his mother and to find him- 
so often desolated our country, suddenly swept ^ self ruined. The letters from his lawyer showed 
over it, and Mrs. Faulkner was an early sufferer \ him how useless it would be to hope to save 

by the panic. $ anything from the wreck, and he sat himself 

Her fortune was invested in railways and 5 down to consider what should be done next, 
stock companies, to which her husband had s It did not take long to decide. He found an 
belonged. They all failed, and, almost without $ opening to go into business in Rio Janeiro. He 
warning, she found herself penniless. * wrote to Sybil, requesting her to take care of 

The shock, at her age, was so sudden and $ his child, and was able to send such sums, re- 

violent that she sunk under it. She tdok to * gularly, as were necessary for her maintenance, 

her bed, was tended and nursed by Sybil, but ^ With that money and her own earnings Sybil 
within the week she died. Lilly was left friend- v was enabled to move into a pleasant little house 
less—the family had no relatives in the country. $ just out of the city, and Lilly thought it a per- 
Of course no acquaintance stepped forward, and, ^ feet palace from its contrast to the close, dark 
at least until such time as her father could be l rooms in which the past year had been spent 
warned, the little girl must remain wholly de- l Several more years passed before Warren 
pendent upon Sybil. 5 Faulkner was able to leave his business and 

She took Lilly to her home, and again set $ return to his former home. He arrived without 
herself to work, with more energy than ever, $ any warning, and, one pleasant summer morn- 
for the child’s sake. \ ing, found his way to Sybil’s dwelling. 

Months passed before the letters reached War- s It would not be necessary for him again to 
ren Faulkner, informing him of his mother’s ^ leave his country, arrangements having been 
death; and they found him so ill that he could | made by which he would attend to the affairs 
not be made acquainted with their contents for ^ of the house which his firm had established in 
weeks after. i* his native city. 

So, for nearly a year more, Sybil James took $ After the first few days of happiness at being 
care of his child. It was a hard task. The | once more near his child, the old wish, which time 
most choice luxuries were simple necessities to ^ had only made stronger, rose to Faulkner’s lips. 
Lilly from the manner in which she had been s Once more he pleaded with Sybil to become 
reared, and, in spite of her love for Sybil, she j his wife, and that time she did not refuse. In 
found it difficult to be patient and considerate, z granting his prayer she not only complied with 
Night after night, while she slept, did Sybil ? the dictates of her own heart, but the last desire 
toil to earn for her the gratification of some \ which his dying mother had expressed. 
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Thou’rt fair, oh I maiden, thon’rt passing fair, 

With thy clear deep eyes, and thy soil brown hair; 
But a shadow rests on thy lovely face. 

And thy form has a pensive, drooping grace; 

In thy dreamy eyes Is a Car-off gaze, 

Their light is veiled by a dewy haze 
Of unshed tears. Thy voice hath a tone, 

A regretfhl cadence not its own; 

Thou hast not the buoyant, careless glee 
Of one in life’s bright Spring like thee. 

Ah! what hath quenched thine eyes* clear light, 
And clouded thy lace so young and bright? 

I know. Thou art mourning o’er blighted truth. 
O’er the gilded dream of thy trusting youth; 

Thou art rudely wakened from its sweet spell 
To know thou hast loved too fondly and well: 

And thy shattered heart breathes a wail of pain, 


£ Mournful and sweet as a wind-harp’s strain. • 

| Bnt rouse thee now, and look on life 
$ With a spirit strong for its earnest strife; 

\ In secret sadnees no longer pine, 

( Bow no more at a broken shrine; 

Gather the ashes—the withered flowers 
Thon hast dewed with tears in thy lonely hours 
s Hide them away from thy spirit’s eyes, 

| Let memory only guard the prize; 

| Baal up the fountain whose waters now, 

I Like the bitter waters of Jericho, 

| Spread desolation where they flow; 

\ Drive the shadow from thy fair face, 

Go forth in thy Joyous girlish grace, 

And in thy heart will new founts spring 
Which will peace, and joy, and gladness bring; 
Sweeter and rarer flowers will bloom 
Than thou hast laid in thy young love’s tomb. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Thby were gone, and a gloom like that of the 
grave lay on that beautiful dwelling. While 
Jessie Lee lay cold and insensible on my bosom, 
smitten to the heart by her father’s denuncia¬ 
tion, Mrs. Dennison took the letter from Mr. 
Lee and read it from end to end. After that 
she uttered some words which I did not com¬ 
prehend—for the cold head upon my bosom had 
frozen up my faculties—and went her way from 
the room, and oh! thank my God! from the 
house, I prayed inly forever and ever. I do 
not known when or how Mr. Lee left the room, 
but I was alone with Jessie, and she dead for 
the moment as if in her grave. 

I had no strength to lift her, or remove her 
from the room, but I laid her gently on the 
carpet, and, taking the crimson pillowB from a 
couch, laid her head upon them. All this had 
been done with great quietness, no unusually 
loud word had been spoken during that terrible 
scene—not a soul in the house, except us four, 
knew that anything had happened. Striving 
to subdue my agitation, I went up stairs in 
search of restoratives. The crystal flasks in 
poor Mrs. Lee’s chamber had never been emp¬ 
tied of their contents, so I went there hoping 
to find something that would bring the stricken 
girl out of her deathly sleep. 

The room was dim, but filled with the breath 
of flowers, as it had been in its owner’s life¬ 
time. Every article of furniture was in its old 
place. The white bed gleamed up from the 
midst' of the apartment like a snow-bank; the 
soft lace curtains covered the windows, flowing 
down beneath the silken over curtains like rip¬ 
ples of frostwork. Everything was so natural, 
so almost holy in its stillness, that even in the 
terrible anxiety that filled my soul, I felt like 
falling down by the bed and praying that 
sainted one to help me save her child. A wild 
petition did spring to my lips; but it was a 
time for action; so, snatching a flask from the 
dressing-table, I was turning to leave the room, 
when Lottie arose from a stool, at the foot of 
Mrs. Lee’s easy-chair, and stood before me like 
a ghost. 
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* “What are you doing here, Miss Hjder tk 
| said, in a whisper. “ She does not like people 
S to come to her room.” 

^ I held up the flask and was going on; but she 
| seized it between both hands. 

$ “It is for Miss Jessie—for her child—she ia 
\ ill.” 

I The girl’s hands dropped. 

“Take it—take it,” she said, aadfbflond 
me from the room. 

^ When Lottie saw her young mistress lying» 
still and marble-like on the floor, s cry of in- 
Aguish broke from her. “Oh! my poor, poor 
n lady! how much she looks like her—how aid 

! she looks like her!” 

Jessie came to at last: that is, she breathed 
x again, and her eyes opened once; butthimi 
* all. She had no strength, and all the rid, 
£ young life that made her so beautiful had left 
$ her frame. While she lay thus but half-Thai, 
S a rush of footsteps passed through the hall, 
^ and a spasm passed over that pale face, aad 
x Jessie made a struggle to more and get any 
ij from the hateful sound. It was but a hat 
motion, and she was still again, then cast 
*; that noise of wheels which I hare spoken of, 
S and all was silent again. 

< I had hoped that Mr. Lee would cone hack 
5 and help me save his child from the depths of 
\ her trouble; but he did not appear, and I dared 
\ not send for him. 

| “Lottie,” I said, at last, “will you help »«• 

\ Can you and I carry her up to her room, or 
| must I call one of the people?” 

\ “You and I—no one else.” 
j We lifted Jessie from the floor, and earned 
\ her up stairs, meeting no one. 

| As we came to the passage which led to Mr* 

^ Lee’s chamber, Lottie paused and drew aheary 
\ breath; then looking down on that still free, 

> she turned toward the sacred chamber. 

| I did not protest. That room seen • 
x most natural place for Mrs. Lee’s dang t* 

S when driven forth from her father’s heart 
| Poor Jessie! We laid her down on 
$ mother’s bed, and there she rested to *** 

$ a long day and night—if rest was ettf 0 
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to a nervous fever like that which fell upon her ^ still she sat motionless. You might have shot 
from the hour of her father's wrath. •: her through the heart, and she would not have 

That night I received a message from Mr. Lee, | lifted a hand to put back the threatened death, 
and went to him in the breakfast-room. The t But the sound of those carriage wheels mov- 
passion that had locked his features so fearfully s ing away through the pine grove aroused the 
still kept their hold. He was not a man to be > beautiful invalid. She started up from her 
reasoned with, or touched by appeal in that ij pillow, and, throwing out both arms toward the 
state; the ice must melt, and the storm burst j: window, cried out, 
before human sympathies could reach him. 1$ “Father, oh! my father!" 
saw this, and stood silent in his presence— $ No one answered. Her father was gone, 
silent, but with a sort of solemn courage. The $ We were alone now—I had no explanations 
worst had come, and with that thought strength \ to make. All the family, except Lottie, knew 
always lies. \ that Mrs. Dennison had gone away, and that 

“Miss Hyde," he said, in a voice of ice, “to- \ Mr. Lee had started on a long tour in Europe, 
morrow morning I leave this house, and in a l She, good, noble girl, had been so busy caring 
week this oountry, possibly forever. I do not s for us, that the news only reached her after 
stop to ask how far you are to blame for the * Mr. Lee had been gone some hours. Then she 
evil developed in the person who was once my \ seemed greatly disturbed, and questioned me 
child; but she loves you, and I will not deprive \ on the subject in her usual blunt, searching 
her of any comfort. She will be left in full \ way. I told her nothing, 
possession of this place, with everything that \ My conversation with Lottie passed in her 
a woman can desire. The law gives her this ^ own room, and I cautioned her against speaking 
and more. So long as she wishes it, stay with ^ of Mr. Lee in his daughter's presence; telling 
her; for myself I go alone wifeless and child- $ her truly that no one had an idea how ill her 
less." < mistress was except ourselves. 

I was about to speak, for there was a touch < There was something more than curiosity on 
of regretful feeling in his voice; but he mo- $ the young girl’s mind. I am sure of that, for 
tioned me to keep silent and went on. $ she was like a wild creature, and seemed frantic 

“Let there be no explanation to the neighbors $ to know which way Mr. Lee had gone. But no 
or servants. What has passed must rest with \ one could tell her. The coachman saw him 
the four persons who parted in that library; stake the train for New York, that was all he 
for this secrecy I trust to you." $ knew about it; only if she wanted to find out, 


I bent my head and tried to speak, but could ^ it was not the road Mrs. Dennison had taken, 
not. He looked searchingly in my face, and s She went the other way—no disputing thare. 
his stern eyes softened a little. | He had taken pains to inquire. 

I went up to him, reaching forth my two trem- jl That night, notwithstanding Jessie’s illness 
bling hands; the ache of pain broke away from was becoming more threatening each hour, 
my heart in a flood of tears. What I said, even $ Lottie, usually so kind-hearted, called me from 
a word I oannot recollect; but I have the re- $ the room to inquire if she could be spared for 
membrance of a frail woman standing before % a day or two, and if I could lend her ten dol- 


that haughty man, with her poor hands clasped ^ lars. It was a great sum, she knew, but she'd 
and tears falling down her face like rain. She \ pay it back faithfully; yes, if she had to sell 


was eloquent, I know; for the man’s face s the brooch and ear-rings that Miss Jessie gave 


changed gradually, and his eyes grew misty $ her out of the dear lady’s things. 

as they looked into hers. But just as an out-Shall I own it! This hard-heartedness in 


gush of hope thrilled her heart, a name drop¬ 
ped from her lips—a name that she loathed and 
uttered bitterly no doubt; then all the gentle 
light left his face and he was iron again. So 
the woman went away wounded to the soul, and 
with limbs that almost refused to support her. 
She sat up all night watching with the sick 
girl and her own heart, whioh scarcely beat 
beneath its load of dull pain. 


Lottie gave me something like hope—the girl 
was sharp and courageous. She had some 
thoughts which no one could fathom, and which 
she was evidently hoarding for the good of her 
benefactors. Still I was left, in some degree, 
her guardian. Should I permit her to go off on 
some wild adventure, only from a forlorn hope 
that it might benefit her young mistress? She 
did not put me to the test; but judging from 


At daylight, this poor creature heard faint ^ my hesitation that I was about to refuse her 
noises in the house; but she did not move. ^ the money, flew off, saying it was no matter, 
Then came the sound of wheels upon the road; \ maybe she should change her mind after all. 
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The next morning when I inquired for Lottie $ of gold in the web, and flashes of gold in the 
she was gone. $ tassels. The reflection of its rich Magemu 

Three days after she came back, looking very ^ tints gave a faint oolor to her cheeks; her 
much depressed and so cross, except in the sick ji white morning dress, with its profusion of Ya- 
room, that all the servants in the house were > lenciennes lace about the sleeves and bosom, lost 
complaining of her temper. {its chilly look under a rich India shawl that we 

She gave no explanation of her absence, ex- ; had folded over it. Indeed, altogether, the dear 
cept that, directly after her return, she gave me { child looked so like herself, that we were re- 
a New York paper—one that seldom reached ji joicing over her when the old lady came in. 
our household—in which Mr. Lee’s name was £ They had become very good friends during 
announced among the list of passengers in a \ those sick hours—that dear old duchess and 
steamer that had sailed the next day after he \ our Jessie. So when the lady came in, rusthng 
left home. 5 across the floor like a rich autumn, our inrslid 

All this time Jessie had been delirious, and !j smiled almost for the first time since her iH- 
knew nothing of the trouble that had swept half ^ ness, and held out her hand, 
our household away. It was a mercy. Had she $ I was in the habit of leaving Mrs. Boswortk 
comprehended everything as I did, that delicate J and Jessie to themselves, and was stealing from 
organization, so unused to suffering of any kind, \ the room, when the old lady called me back, 
must have given way with more lamentable^ “Come, Miss Hyde,” she said, “help me te 
consequences; as it was, the young life was $ gain a favor of our child. She is looking m 
scarcely kept afire in her bosom. In her deli- \ well, her hand feels so cool; do you think a 
rium, she was always wandering off into the j little company would harm her ?” 
past, and her pure heart broke forth in a thou- \ Jessie colored faintly and lifted her velvety 
sand sweet fancies, in which her father and t eyes to the old lady’s face, 
mother were always the moving spirits. Strange | “He has been here every day—don't start, 
enough, she never once mentioned Lawrence or ^ dear! What was more natural than that aa old 
Mrs. Dennison, even in her wildest moments; i lady like me should want the care of a man 
but once, when Lottie came into the chamber, \ strong enough to help her if her staff gives 
holding a bottle of perfume such as Mrs. Den- ij way? Nothing has been done that could wound 
nison always used, the dear girl fell back on £ you; but he is very anxious—and now that yen 
her pillow and fainted quite away. $ are so well, and looking so pretty, what if w« 

The moment news of Jessie’s illness got $ let him come up? Ha! Miss Hyde V 9 
abroad in the neighborhood, old Mrs. Bosworth $ Before I could answer, Lottie had left the 
came to see us—the dear, old motherly lady— $ room, with a chuckle and a leap cleared tk« 
how gentle and kind she was! There seemed to \ staircase, and, finding young Bosworth in the 
be a charm in that plump hand, with the old- $ square balcony, presented Miss Hyde's comph- 
fashioned diamond rings lighting up its whito- $ ments and desired him to walk up to the tower- 
ness; for when it had rested awhile on Jessie’s ^ chamber. I was going down to perform the 
forehead, the dear girl would drop into a soft $ same ceremony, in a different way, when Lottie 
slumber, and awake with less tremulous nerves ^ met me on the stairs. I stepped on the landing 
and a clearer brain. \ to let the young gentleman pass; Lottie M- 

At last the fever burned itself out, and Jessie > lowed, opened the door, closed it softly, and 

awoke to a consciousness of actual life. She \ came back. 

was too weak for any powerful emotion; and \ “What’s the use of shuffling about in this 
when we were at last forced to admit that her \ way?” she said. “She wants him to go up, 
father had gone, and that we had no means of \ and he wants to go where people want a good 

communicating with him, she only heaved a \ slide down hill. What’s the use of potting 

feeble sigh, and, turning her head, lay, crying ^jumpers in the way? I’m getting sick of your 
softly, till on her pillow the very exhaustion * old maid notions, Miss Hyde. Wouldn’t give a 
left her calmed. < copper for delicacy; and as for honor, see what 

Slowly, but with a steady progress, Jessie \ it’s done. Don’t talk to me!” 
gained her strength ; and, as her mother had ij- With a sort of Jim Crow step Lottie whirled 
rested among the crimson cushions of that easy- \ about on the landing, gave a leap down three 
chair, Bat one day, when Mrs. Bosworth came to j stairs at a time, and went off somewhat in her 
spend the morning with us. We had braided ^ former style. 

her hair for the first time that morning, and $ I was glad to see a dash of the old spirit 
prisoned its coils in a crimson net, with drops S coming back to the strange creature; but a 
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moment after looked out and saw her crying i 
like a child behind one of the large garden J 
vases. After all, there was no real cheerful- j 
ness about Lottie. Spasmodic flashes of her \ 
nature would break out, but at heart she | 
mourned continually. \ 

When I entered Jessie’s room, the old lady ^ 
was busy arranging some flowers which they % 
had brought in a vase near the window. She \ 
had put on her gold speotacles, and was examin- ? 
ing the tints so carefully, that there was no room i; 
for attention anywhere else. Bosworth was sit- ^ 
ting near Jessie, looking so pleased at being per- $ 
mitted to her presence, that I could not help a J 
throb of sympathetic pleasure. Ho had, I am ^ 
•ure, been holding Jessie’s hand; for as I came < 
in, she withdrew it with a hasty movement, and i> 
its delicate whiteness was flushed as if warm i; 
lips had touched it. No wonder the young man ji 
Was happy! Jessie Lee would never have per- $ 
mitted that bearded mouth to approach her > 
hand unless a true heart had beaten quicker to < 
the touch. Lawrence had gained no favor like \ 
that in the time of his greatest power. The \ 
old duchess was looking through her spectacles { 
just as I came in; but not exactly at the flowers, > 
or that bland little smile would never have made $ 
her mouth look so young, or that demure blush > 
have settled on her soft cheek. Dear old lady! \ 
All those years, while they taught her limbs the > 
uses of a staff, had left her heart fresh and \ 
modest as a girl’s. How transparent was the \ 
gentle artifice with which she beguiled me out % 
of the room, to search for some purple helio- £ 
trope that might soften the tints of her bouquet! ? 

As Jessie grew better, these visits were re- $ 
peated. Young Bosworth seldom failed to come $ 
with his grandmother; and after a little the old $ 
lady would often stay behind, contenting her- \ 
self with some message or presents of fruit and ij 
flowers. Then no excuse became necessary ex- $ 
cept that Jessie required a stronger arm than s 
mine to support her first walks in the garden; $ 
and after that the young man seemed more at 
home in our house than he could have been in 
the fine old mansion behind the hill. 

Spite of the pain Ail circumstances that had 
left us so lonely, we were beginning to feel the 
strength of our lives slowly returning. True, 
there was an undercurrent of deep, deep trouble 
all the time sweeping through an existence that 
seemed so bright to others. The cruel absence 
of Mr. Lee, his determined silence, always lay 
heavily upon us; but it was not as if we had 
deserved the stern displeasure that had driven 
him away; and if we mourned over this great 
sorrow, there was some relief in the oppres¬ 


sion that Mrs. Dennison’s departure had taken 
away. 

Of this woman we hearck nothing, and her 
name was seldom mentioned even by Lottie. 
We all Bhrunk from the reminiscences con¬ 
nected with her in terror. Still our lives were 
more endurable than they had been for many a 
month; and but for the aching pain which 
sprang out of that scene in the library, we 
might have been tranquil. Sad with the great 
loss which had fallen upon the house, but hope¬ 
ful for the future. 

But with that gentle woman lying in her last 
sleep down in the valley, and the power of our 
house gone from us, we could only wait and 
hope that God, in his infinite justice, would yet 
unfold the truth to Mr. Lee, and give him back 
to his home. 

Sometimes Jessie and I would talk over these 
matters when quite alone in her room; but the 
whole chain of events was too inexplicable and 
full of pain for frequent mention. Jessie hardly 
yet comprehended the enormity of the charge 
brought against her. What was in the letter 
which her dying mother had grasped so tightly 
to the last moment? Who had written it? Was 
the hand-writing like hers—did I think ? Her 
head had been so dizzy that she could not make 
out a letter of it. 

These were the questions she would now and 
then put to me. I told her what the anonymous 
letter to Mrs. Dennison contained, but I had no 
heart to enlighten her with regard to my con¬ 
jectures about the other. Nor could I for one 
moment guess what its import might have been, 
except from Mr. Lee’s words and the terrible 
effect it had produced upon him. Never for an 
instant did I doubt Jessie’s innocence in the 
matter, whatever it might prove. She was 
truth itself. Sometimes I wondered if Lottie 
had not written those fatal missives. The girl 
was bright and sharp as steel. She was not 
altogether without education; and I remem- 
. bered, in confirmation of these doubts, that, of 
\ late, I had often found her writing something 
\ which she endeavored to conceal. Had she not, 
^ in her practice, copied Jessie’s hand-writing and 
$ taken the same method? Nothing wns more 
s natural. The girl might thus unconsciously 
$ have cast suspicion on her young mistress. 

J; That Lottie was capable of writing the letters 
< I had no doubt—not with malice, but from an 
^ ardent desire to drive the woman, who had 
•I wounded us so deeply, from the house. With 
i* her crude ideas and intense devotion to us all, 
ji she might have settled on this method of rid- 
*1 ding the house of its torment. 
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I questioned Lottie on this subject, so far as ? tower .rooms, came to me with something of her 
I could venture, without informing her of what 5 old spirit. She was tired of doing nothing— 
had passed in the library, of which she was it tired of being slighted and made of no account 
entirely ignorant; but she declared her entire jj She had made up her mind to go away and ds 
ignorance of the letter, which had been given l something worth while—would I ask Miss Jea- 
to her mistress, till it was placed in her own jj sie just to settle up with her, for she was in a 
hands by the man who brought our mails from s hurry to get off? 

the town. As for Mrs. Dennison, she would as \ Settle up! I should have been less astonish e d 
soon touch a copperhead as write a word to \ if the house dog had made a sudden claim far 
that she Babylon. All this might be true. At < wages. Lottie had always been considered as 
any rate, Lottie looked trnthfril when she said $ a child of the establishment, to be cared for and 
it; but in her sayings and doings, the girl was $ petted beyond all idea of payment. She had 
not altogether as clear as crystal, and, spite of | never seemed to care for money, nor knew hew 
her protestations, I had some doubt left. $ to use it. But now, while eiyoying her life in n 

No person except Jessie and myself, either it state of luxurious ease almost equaling that <& 
in the house or neighborhood, knew the reason s her young mistress, she desoends upon us with 
of Mr. Lee’s sudden departure. It was under- * a rough demand for wages—wages from the 
stood that, broken down by the death of his \ time she entered the house, n mere child, up to 
wife, he had sought distraction from grief in \ that very day—no inconsiderable sum according 
traveling. Bo the secret, growing more and $ to her own estimate. 

more bitter every day—for we received no let- «: This singular outbreak of cupidity astonished 
ters—rested between us two. As the time wore $ me, and half-indignantly I expostulated with 
on, we became miserably anxious. Had Mr. $ the girl. But though her cheeks biased with 
Lee utterly abandoned his daughter? Would seeming shame, and her eyes sunk under mine, 
he never return to his home and prove how true \ she persisted iu this grave demand. All that 
and loving she had always been? His cruel $ she had received, her dear, dear mistress had 
anger had thrown her almost upon a bed of <: given out and out—that had nothing to do with 
death, and yet he oould go on without a word $ wages; there was her bill—four hundred doL 
of inquiry or comfort. $ lars—and she wanted it in gold—hard gold, 

Jessie was a proud girl, as I have said more J nothing else, 
than once, and as young Lawrence had good \ I went to Jessie with the bilL She did net 
reason to know; but ail her haughty self-esteem \ seem to heed the amount, but was distressed at 
gave way where her father was conoerned. She l the idea of parting with her mother’s faithful 
never blamed him, nor ceased to pine for his $attendant. Hoping that something had gone 
presence. What it was that had separated them $ wrong, and that this was a sudden impulse, she 
she could not understand; but that her father £ sent for Lottie in order to expostulate with her; 
could be unjust or wrong, never entered her \ for it seemed like turning a bird, which bad be- 
mind for an instant. As for me—but what ^ come used to its cage, loose upon the world, if 
right had I in the matter? The right of anxiety ^ we allowed the girl to have her way. 
such as eats all happiness out of a human life— I Lottie came in, looking dogged and shy; Je* 
the hungry feeling of a beggar that dares not l sie held out her hand, with a piteous smile, for 
ask for food. ^ she was thinking of her mother. 

I think we should have gone insane—Jessie $ “Lottie, what have we done that you wish to 

and I—if this state of anxiety had been without < leave us?” 

its relief; but, as days and weeks passed by, \ “Nothing on earth, Miss Jess; I ain’t mad at 
bringing no letter, no message, we sunk gra- $ you, nor any one; but yet I want to go down to 
dually into a state of despair, not the less f York and get a place. It's lonesome here.” 
wearying that it was silent. i Jessie’s eyes filled with tears. It was i nde e d 

Thus six months crept by. The duties of life \ very lonesome, 
went on—the household routine met with no ^ “And will you leave ns for that, Lottie?” 
obstruction. It was wonderful how little change 5 The girl was troubled; her color came aad 
appeared around us. Yet the tower chamber ^ went. She was about to burst into tears—bet 
was empty, and he was gone—we, two lonely s answered still, 

women, lived on, to all appearance the same; > “ It’s lonesome, and I want to go. Why eaa’t 

but oh! how changed at heart! \ you let me without all this? I ain’t made of 

Ono day, about this time, Lottie, who bad $ oast iron, nor yet of brass. Please give me my 
been left a good deal to her loneliness in the £ money and let me go.” 
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44 But you are bo helpless. What will become 5 “If anything should happen,” said Jessie, 
of you in a great city?” pleaded Jessie. $ regarding her trouble with tenderness—“if yon 

Lottie came up to her and knelt in her old ^ should lope it, or fall into want, and still not 
way. $ wish to oome back, write to me and I will send 

“Let me go, Miss Jessie, and don’t try to $ you more.” 
stop me, for it’ll be of no use, only to make my $ “Would you?—would you?” cried Lottie, with 

heart ache worse than it does now. Don’t be $ quick animation; “then oh! Miss Jess! make it 
afraid about me! If God shows the birds their l six hundred now. I never, never shall want 
way through the woods, He won’t let me get j money so much again in my life.,” 
lost.” | “Six hundred, Lottie?” 

“Poor Lottie!” said the young mistress, look- £ “Yes, six! I tried and tried to cipher it out 
ing kindly on the girl through her tears, “I % that much; but it wouldn’t multiply or add up 

would rather give up anything than you.” {to the mark; but if you would now-” 

Lottie seized her hand, pressing her lips upon She paused and looked wistfully at the gold 
it. through her tears. 

•“Don’t, don’t!” she pleaded. “You would l| Jessie looked at me for encouragement. Dear 

not say a word if you only*-” girl! she had less idea of the value of money 

“Only what, girl?” * than Lottie herself. 

44 Nothing, nothing. I must go, that is the j “She was so kind to her!” whispered the 
long and the short of it.” | mistress, drawing close to me. 

Lottie shook off her tears as a dog scatters ^ “Or if you’d just lend it to me,” pleaded 
the rain from his coat, and, starting up, assumed \ Lottie. 41 Now, Miss Hyde, don’t go to killing 
her rude manner. $ the white dove that I see spreading its wings 

44 1 wilt not keep you against your will, my < in her bosom this very minute; I wouldn’t turn 
poor girl,” said Jessie, sadly; “but how will S against you, nor tell anything, you know that.” 
you find the way?” \ “I will give her the money—the good child-*- 

“Easy enough, Miss. 44 I’ve been studying $ how could it be in my heart to refuse her?” said 
geography and the maps, these last three $ Jessie. 

months, besides reading about everything.” < Lottie went to the open desk and began to 
44 And have you got any idea of a place?” i count out the other twenty pieces of gold, which 
44 Plenty, Miss. I shall be settled the first \ she jingled one by one against their companions 
week. Only give me my wages, and don’t try $ in her apron. Her breath came quick; and 
to persuade me agin what my mind is made up ^ when she had done she came toward us eagerly, 
to.” £ gathering the apron in her hand, and hugging 

44 Well, Lottie, you shall have the money. I $ it with the gold to her bosom, 
am sure that can never repay all you have done ^ “Oh! I'm ready to jump out of my skin with 
for my mother!” * joy and thankfulness!” she exclaimed. “Good- 

44 Don’t, don’t, Miss Jessie! I want to make £ by, young mistress—good-by, Miss nyde, I’m 
my heart like a grinding mill-stone, and you \ so sorry that I ever twitted you about being an 
won’t let me. Now don’t!” ^ old maid and writing poetry, and some other 

44 Well, I will not distress you,” replied Jessie, s things I won’t mention.” 
gently; “but remember, Lottie, when you get $ Lottie went out of the room in great excite- 
tired of this new life, or have spent your money, <: ment, and left us astonished and very anxious, 
come back to your old home. No person shall * We talked the matter over without result. If 
fill your place.” j Lottie was determined to go, we had not a 

“Oh! Miss Jess, Miss Jess! can’t you stop?” v shadow of power to prevent it, and we could 
cried the wild creature, absolutely flinging up $ not yet make up our minds that she was abso- 
her arms in desperation. j lutely wrong. There was something in the bot- 

Jessie looked at her thoughtfully a moment; * tom of her heart that we could not fathom, 
then, unlocking her desk, counted out the gold > But we determined that night to make another 
Lottie had demanded. $ attempt to detain the strange girl; if that proved 

“Be careful that the money does not get you \ impossible, to send a trusty person to protect 
into trouble, Lottie,” I said, really anxious about n her on her way to New York and bring back 
the young thing. \ news of her safety. Somewhat consoled by these 

Lottie took the gold in her apron, and great \ resolutions, we separated for the night. The 
tears dropped over it as she turned away. She \ next morning, when we sent for Lottie, the ser- 
really seomed heart-broken. 5 vants told us that she had been gone two hours, 
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haring ridden to town with the man who brought \ “You thought hard of me, I dare say, for 
over the morning papers, before any one but the \ leaving you just as I did; but I thought just 
servants was astir. We sent over to the town } the other way about it, and haven’t changed 
immediately, and learned that she had left by a \ my mind yet. It was tough work, though, to 
train that passed ten minutes after she reached \ get away from home and bid you both good-by 
the depot. |as I did. I hope to goodness you will never 

We were doubly depressed and lonely now. ** have to go through with anything like it. I 
It was hardly to be believed how much we^ could not tell you then what it was that set me 
missed the presence of that wild girl. Weeks $ off: but I will now. 

went by and we heard nothing of her. She $ “That very morning before I came down on 
had not promised to write, but we had anxiously $ you for the money, the man from town bronght 
expected to hear of her welfare; but nothing ij over some things done up in a newspaper more 
came. Like Mr. Lee, Lottie seemed to have ^ than six weeks old, and in it I read that Mrs. 
been swept out of our lives. s Bab—I beg pardon—Madam Dennison bad set 

All this was very sad; but we received a little $ sail in a steamboat for a place called Havre, 
sunshine in the constant visits of young Bos- $ across tho Atlantic Ocean—I know more .of 
worth, who was so happy now in his but half- s places and things than you might believe. I 
acknowledged engagement to our Jessie, that $ was sure that Havre was in Europe, and knew 
all our troubles were chased away in his pre- \ well enough that Mr. Lee was there—a rick 
sence. As for the old lady—but it is impossible * widower—with no one in the wide world to keep 
to explain what a protection and comfort her $ him from getting into scrapes. Of course, any- 
society proved to us at this time. * body that could see through a millstone might 

A month—six weeks went by, and still nothing $ have known what that she Bab—no, I mean that 
of Mr. Lee or of Lottie; both had deserted us, $ lady and servant—went to Havre for. Well, I 
and we were indeed alone. Jessie had some \ thought it all over, and made up my mind what 
consolation in the dawning tenderness of her | to do. First, I concluded to keep a close month 
second love; but I—oh I those were dreary, $ in regard to Miss Jessie, for I was sure that 
dreary days to mel i she would wilt right down; and as for you— 

One morning, I found a letter on the hall \ well, no matter, that little secret lies between 
table, which sent all the blood from my heart. $ you and me. Silent was the word then: but I 
The hand-writing I did not know, but it had a i had made up my mind to travel, and was bound to 
foreign post-mark, and that set my hand to £ do it. But people can’t sail across oceans, and 
trembling as I touched it. The address was to { gulfs, and inlets, and such kind of waterworks 
myself. Jessie was still in the room; so, like a 5 ; without money, and I hadn’t but two half-dol- 
thief, I snatched the precious messenger, and ? lars in the world. You know how I came dowi 
went off to my old place on the ridge, where I > on you and the dear young lady, like a roaring 
could be sure of solitude. I was breathless on o lion, and got that six hundred dollars; I’d rather 
reaching the rock, and sat down with a hand ? have danced on red-hot coals an hour than da 
pressed hard against my heart, whioh throbbed > what I did. It was just highway burglary, and 
with suffocating violence. \ nothing less. I hate myself for it yet. 

I sat down and tore open the envelop. It l “Well, after I got the money I made quick 
was a long, heavy letter, closely written, but 5 work of it, sat up all night, did a little paekin& 
not by any hand that I could reoognize. With <: a little praying, and a great deal of crying till 
a sinking heart, I turned over the pages and $ daylight came, then I put for the railroad and 
saw “Lottie” written on the extreme corner of $ flashed down to New York. A newspaper that 
the last sheet. j; I bought of a little boy, in the cars, told me that 

“Lottie!” and the letter dated in Paris!—what $ & steamer sailed for Havre that very day. The 
oould it mean? It was some moments before 15 minute we stopped in New York, I got lost in a 
could compose myself sufficiently to make out $ crowd of carriage drivers and long whips, that 
the first few lines, though they were charac- $ seemed terribly glad to see me; and one of them 
teristic enough. $ took me on one side, as kind as could be, asking 

s where I wanted to go, promising to take me 
“My very dear Miss Hyde,” the letter began, $ right there—that is, to the steamer—trunk and 
“I ain’t much used to writing letters, and it ^ all in no time. 

seems to me as if this would be long and hard \ “The man kept his word. I got into his car- 
work ; but things must be told, and if I don’t S riage, and we drove through long streets, and 
write them, who will? i cross streets, down among acres of Bhipe that 
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looked like blasted trees, and at last we got to * and brought another man, who asked if I had 


a steamer with stairs down its black sides, and $ 
smoke puffing out from its chimneys in a fright- $ 
ful way. The man climbed up the stairs with * 
my trunk on his shoulder: I followed. He sat S 
it down, and I sat down on it. Then the man $ 
wanted two dollars, and I gave him one, at | 
which he grumbled a little, but I told him that \ 
I had traveled and knew what was what. Then > 
he went away and left me alone in the crowd; \ 
so I had a good cry all to myself, thinking of t 
you folks at home, and wondering what would 5 
become of me in the end. \ 

“While I was sitting there to heavy hearted, \ 
the bells started out a ringing, the steamer be- \ 
gan to heave and groan, half the people went j 
helter-skelter down the side of the vessel, and } 


a s^ate-room and a ticket. 

“I told him the truth—that I didn’t know 
what a state-room was; but that something I 
had eaten must have made me sick, and I wanted 
to lie down dreadfully. 

“The man told me that a state-room would 
cost more than a hundred dollars; so I told him 
I'd rather stay on deck, for there was no cer¬ 
tainty how much money I might want to Bpend 
before I got back. 

“Then they began talking about second 
cabins, and asked how much money I could 
pay; but, somehow, I was too sick to care much 
and let ’em pay themselves; so they took me 
down into a room with beds made like shelves 
along the sides, and I fell into one. Oh, mercy! 


the other half crowded toward one end. Then \ I can’t think of it now without being dizzy, 
we began to move, and I felt the blood creep 5 “Day and night—day and night—rock,rock— 
up and down my limbs as shivery as ice. I re- * plunge, plunge—till at last there was an end of 
member seeing, through the tears that almost j the eternal waters, and wo landed at Havre, an 
blinded me, handkerchiefs waving and people \ old fussy place that seemed as unsteady as the 
crying on the deck and down on the wharf; but j ship. 

there was nobody to cry about me, nor shake j “Europe is a large place. Miss Hyde, and I 
away their sorrow from a white handkerchief, j didn’t know whereabouts in it Mr. Lee or that 
so I just huddled down on the trunk and gave \ woman was to be found; but I had money, and 
right up. \ the mistress always taught me to trust in Qod 

“Oh! how my heart sunk as the steamer $ when I couldn’t do anything on my own hook. 


swung round and dashed out into the great * 
river; and, to scare me worse, a gun went offs 
bong, sending a stream of smoke behind us. I $ 
covered my face in my hands and cried—oh! 5 
how I did cry. ^ 

“When I lookod up again, New York was a { 
great way off; the ships looked like a forest of \ 
dead pine trees, and everything else lay in a 5 
blue fog. I looked the other way where the $ 
sun was going down in the deep, deep water. ^ 
There everything was lonesome as the grave, \ 
and I almost wished that I was dead. But the $ 
steamer kept on prowling along the water, like $ 
a great wild beast, worrying us all into the next \ 
world. It seemed as if I was going off, far, far \ 
away from where my mistress had gone. I had i 
been lonesome before in my life; but this was \ 
worse than that. I wanted to creep into some l 
corner and die. Then I remembered that I had | 
promised Aer, when she lay dead in the tower \ 
chamber, to be a mother to you and Miss Jes- j 
sie, and made a little prayer to God that He \ 
would help me in the thing that I was going \ 
about. It was all I could do. s 


So I watched everything that went on among 
the passengers, and kept a prayer for help stir¬ 
ring in the bottom of my heart. At first I was 
about to ask some of the passengers which way 
I’d better turn, but concluded to wait. So I 
followed the crowd when it left the steamer, 
and it took me into a hotel as old as the hills, 
where women were running round in their 
night-caps and chattering like tame crows. I 
went into a room with the rest and sat down 
with my carpet-bag on my lap, keeping a keen 
eye on everything. We had to wait a good 
while, for the men at the wharf wanted to see 
if everything was put up nicely in my trunk; 
and as they promised to give it back, and a 
passenger said he would send it with his to the 
hotel, as I was alone, I had to wait. 

“As I sat there watching, some gentlemen 
came in that seemed to know some of our pas¬ 
sengers. They had just run down from Paris, I 
heard them say, to meet their friends on landing. 
They were nice, genteel men, and I listened to 
their talk, having nothing else to busy myself 
with. After a good deal of shaking hands and 


“When the steamer was out in the deep j questioning about the voyage, they began to 
waters and the dark came on, a man stood by \ talk about Paris—especially about its hotels, 
my trunk and asked why it was that I staid out and what Americans were at them. I held my 
of my room. Then I told him roy trunk was ; breath and listened. Meurice, they said, was 
room enough for me just then; so he went away the hotel where Americans went most. There 
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was a great number of distinguished persons < very well drive me without going too, I should 
there now, and they went over a list of names, $ think.’ 

When they came to that of Mr. Lee, I caught \ “So up he came with a little one-horse con- 
my breath and sprang up, dropping my satchel, \ oern, and in I got. Oh! what streets, and 
with the gold in it, with a clank to the floor. ^ lanes, and roads of lamps I went through! What 
No one minded me; so I sat down again, trem? i crowds of people—what tall, tall houses! They 
bling all over, and listened. Then Mrs. Denni -1 made me more dizzy than I had been, and that 
son’s name was huddled in among the rest, and | was bad enough. 

I knew that the persons I was in search of were < “At last we reached the hotel—a great, grand 
in the same town together, and very near too; $ house that frightens one by its size, the number 
for the men who had run down from Paris $ of lights, and crowds of people going up and 
didn’t seem out of breath or the least tired. \ down the stairs. They took me into a room 
So I made up my mind to go there at once and < half-way up to the sky, and there 1 sat down 
come back in an hour or two after my trunk. $ with my head aching and clear tired out You 
“ 4 Please, sir,’ said I to one of the gentlemen, \ didn’t know, I suppose, that I have learned a 
* can you tell me just how far Paris is from 5 good many French words from the mistress: 
this hotel, and which way I must turn?’ \ such as du pain , which means bread—and U the, 

44 He looked at me a minute and smiled with for tea—and sucre, which ain’t much different 
his eyes. s from our sugar, only you mumble it up in toot 

44 4 It is about six hours, I think,’ he an- \ mouth before speaking, and let it all out at 
swered; 4 any coachman will take you to the -j once. 

depot.’ ^ 44 Well, I was dying with thirst and my head 

44 1 was rather discouraged. If it took him six throbbed terribly. The man called me node- 
hours to run the distanoe, I should find it a long ^ moiselle, and looked polite and sorry; so I said, 

walk. So I concluded to hire a carriage and l «* Donna moia a cup of the, if you please 

take my trunk along. { mowheu .’ 

“After awhile my trunk came up with aheap j; 44 He looked bewildered a minute, and then 
of other baggage, and, as everybody else was $ brightened up bo pleasant, 
starting off in carriages, I hired one too; and j; 44 4 AA/ le the! We, we/* 
when the man asked where I wanted to go, I J 44 4 No,* said I, thinking how improper it 
told him to Mr. Meurice’s hotel in Paris. He 5 would be for that strange man to sit down to 
drove away at once, and after a few minutes \ tea with a young girl in her room that time of 
stopped at a railroad depot and opened the door jj night; ‘only for myself; one cup will do. Ex- 
for me to get out. $ cuse me.’ 

“‘This is the right train,’ ho said, in the ^ “He did not stop to hear, but went off and 
queerest English I ever heard. 4 1 will get you $ came back with a china cup and saucer on a 
a ticket.* \ little silver tray, as if I had been a born lady. 

“I felt myself blushing, but said nothing. \ I stirred up the tea and tasted it. 

He didn’t know that I had thought of walking. $ 44 4 Donna moia un petite more evert, if wm 

In less than ten minutes I was whizzing along ^ please,’ said I. 

liko anything over the most beautiful country, ^ 44 4 We, madammoiselle, toot sweet,' says he. 

and through the queerest old towns, and by the $ “The fellow pronounced too as if it had a/ 
strangest houses with points, and caps, and cor- jj in it; but then, how could he understand good 
ners like great table-casters cut in stone. Then l English? 

the dark came on, and I fell sound asleep till a \ 44 4 No, no—not too Bweet,* said I; ‘the con- 

great crash and jar awoke me in a depot right jj trary way. I want more la steers —sugar, you 
in the midst of a city larger than New York all $ know.’ 

blazing with lights and crowded with folks. | “The fellow really did not understand his 
“I had learned a thing or two by this time, 5; own language, but stood there looking wild as 
and when a driver put himself in my way told ^ a fish-hawk. All at once he brightened up and 
him that I wanted to go to Mr. Meurice’s hotel, 5 ran out of the room. Directly he came back 
and that he’d better get my trunk. He didn’t < with another man. The moment I saw his face 
seem to understand a word except the name of ^ I jumped up, ready to scream with joy, and— 
Meurice; but he caught that at once and nodded i and—yes, Miss Hyde, don’t blush! but I sprang 
his head, | right into his arms and gave him a kiss. Who 

44 4 We, weP \ was it? Why James, Mr. Lee's own man—a 

44 4 Yes,’ said I, ‘both of us. You oouldn’t 5 person—well. Miss Hyde, we all have secrets; 
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but if ever a girl had a right to kiss a friend in >, water wasn't rolling between you and me. Miss 
a strange place, I had—that's all. jj Hyde*, I own it, lies ain’t my delight; but I can 

“ ‘Oh! James, James Grant I It's Providence $ tell ’em. Peeping through keyholes and win- 
that sent you here!' $ dows isn't my nature; but, anyhow, I did it 

“ ‘No,’ he said, holding me tight and stop- s More than that: I never let one of Mrs. Denni- 
ping my mouth while choke-full of words* ‘I $ son's letters leave our house without reading it, 
rather think it was your bad French, Lottie.' S nor any worth while without keeping a copy; 

“I would have struck him; only he held me s that was why you caught me writing so often, 
so near and so tight it was impossible. i; One or two letters I kept back altogether. They 

“The waiter went out softly. What sensible ^ are with me here; so are the copies. It was to 
people these Frenchmen are! Then I forgot s give them into Mr. Lee's hand that I came 


my headache and everything but the business $ 
in hand. James is a good scholar, you know, \ 
and understands French like a book. If ever $ 
Providence sent a friend at the right time, \ 
He did it that night. First I began asking s 
questions. Mr. Lee had been away down East l 
in Jerusalem, Palestine, across deserts, and over \ 
Pyramids for almost the whole time since he left s 


across the wide ocean. She suspected me—or 
her girl Cora did—and hired one of the men to 
mail them safely; but I knew a better way of 
bribing him to give them up. True, it made 
James jealous to see how thick I was with the 
man; but I couldn’t help that. 

“Babylon was cute, though; she wrote care¬ 
fully. It was to some old mother—who was as 


home. Sorrowful as a man could be, but always i; bad as herself—to whom the letters were sent 
going ahead as if comfort lay in sharp work. 11 have some of her answers too; and these were 
Then he had come back into Italy, and so into \ the papers that I laid before James Grant that 
France, which is Paris, you know. Mrs. Pen- | night. They told the whole story: how Mrs. 
nison was in the hotel when Mr. Lpe got there; \ Babylon had come on a visit to our house, be- 
James thinks, unexpectedly to his master, but \ cause Mr. Lawrence was going to spend some 
is not certain. He knows that she wrote letters \ time in the neighborhood, and she could not 
to him any way. * bear to live away from him. This was the first 

“ ‘She is here then—she has been setting her £ letter. Then she found out how very, very rich 
traps,’ I said. ‘Tell me everything, James, if { Mr. Lee was, and began to write about him and 


you ever loved the dear lady who is dead, or $ the family—speaking of my angel mistress as a 
her child, who is pining herself to death at our £ poor, weak thing that would be better dead than 
own dear home. Tell me everything!' I alive. After this the letters grew darker, and 

“ ‘Yes,’ he said, *it's no use going over the $ more cautious. She hinted of things that might 
tracks; but she's got him, and to-morrow they i: happen before she left the house—of sudden 
will be married at the American Embassy.' <: deaths being common in cases of lingering die- 
‘“To-morrow! Married, to-morrow!' I almost i; ease—End said, that, of late, she had been in- 
screamed. jj teresting herself in chemical experiments, and 

“‘Yes,’ he answered; 'nothing can stop it. s believed that chloroform, persistently adminis- 
I passed a woman who brought home the wed- $ tered, might have a beneficial effect, 
ding-dress as I came up stairs.' $ “After this I could only get hold of two 

“I caught hold of James and held his arms $ letters; but they were written in French, and I 
down tight. 5 could only make out a word here and there. If 

“ ‘Nothing can stop it, James? Yes, sir, you | you hadn't been so crank about honor and all 
and I can stop it; you and I will stop it! l\ that, I would have brought them to you; but I 
never promised right out before, James; but if $ couldn’t make up my mind to take the preach* 
you’ll help me to expose this woman, I'll—I’ll— $ ing. But I watched." You know, Miss Hyde, 


yes, you and I’ll take their place and be married $ no dog ever kept watch as I did over that 
at the American Embassy right off ourselves.’ $ angel! 

“He—well, Miss Hyde, I won't worry you by \ “She died. The worst came while I was 
telling what he said or did just then; but my i wondering what to do. There was no use in 
face burned like fire half an hour after. $ telling what I had done. She was dead; and I 

“Now comes the hardest part of my story. ^ thought then that the woman would go away 
Don't cla«p your hands and pray for me as the $ and leave us for a little time to our mourning, 
worst sinner that ever was; for I ain't quite {If she came back again, I meant to give the 
that! Still, you think so much of a little fib, J: letters up and have you read the Frenoh ones, 
and listening, and breaking open seals, that I’d £ You know how she left, and why jt was Mr. Lee 
rather not write it if a great deep ocean of i went off in that strange way; I could only guess. 
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You wouldn’t trust me; so I wouldn’t trust you. 
But when I found that Babylon had followed 
after Mr. Lee, just as his year of mourning 
was over, I followed her. 

“I gave these letters to James; and we read 
them over together, according to their dates, 
till the two French ones came in turn. James 
reads French, and can turn it into English as 
easy as talking. So he gave me the English. 

“She was afraid that her letters were tam¬ 
pered with by the servants, and so wrote in 
a language they could not understand. Her 
chemical experiments in favor of the invalid 
had failed in consequence of the girl, who 
watched the sick-chamber like a house-dog; 
but a sudden inspiration had pointed out a 
safer and not less certain method. The next 
blow should fall where it was sure to tell—it 
should strike through the soul. Words filled, 
but left no death marks upon which either so¬ 
ciety or the law could seize. The invalid adored 
her husband; convince her that he loved an¬ 
other—under his own roof too—and the work 
was done, the estate free. The letter she would 
cause to be placed in that lady’s hand should 
be a two-edged sword, sharp enough to free the 
man and disinherit the daughter, with whom 
there was no hopes of living in friendship. 

“This was the first letter in French. It ended 
with saying she had written the letter, charging 
herself with having fascinated the master of 
that house, calling the lady’s attention to many 
a proof of this passion rendered forever hope¬ 
less from her pertinacious hold on a life that 
had become a burden to herself and a torment 
to her family. The letter spoke contemptuously 
of Mrs. Dennison, charging her with a deliberate 
attempt to win the husband’s love from his in¬ 
valid wife, and pointing out the way in which 
she had succeeded. 

“This letter, which Mrs. Dennison wrote to 
her mother, had been got up carefully, and, as 
near as possible, in Jessie Lee’s hand-writing. 
It was a safe precaution, and could be used or 
disproved, as the case might require. It had 
been taken to the post-office by Mrs. Dennison 
herself. 

“Then we come to the last letter which this 
wicked woman wrote to her mother. Oh! Miss 
Hyde, it was too horrible! 

“ The letter had done its work. Mrs. Lee was 
dead and buried. It had been a frightful seene, 


tion of the property in her own right, a thing 
that had but ju9t come to her knowledge; and, 
though immense, the princely estate must be 
divided; and, coming from the mother, Jeoie 
would naturally be heiress to the whole it 
Mr. Lee’s death. Still that need not prow 
without its remedy; Jessie’s portion might be 
secured through Lawrence. It was a bitter 
alternative, but would be preferable to eternal 
separation or poverty together. She had sent 
for Lawrence and expected him hourly Then 
was a break in Mrs. Dennison’s letter hen; 
then a few lines that James could hardlj make 
out. 

“Lawrence had answered her letter in perwa 
and offered himself to Jessie Lee, who had re¬ 
fused him. In a fit of pride and anger he had 
gone away—she would never see him again. 
Jessie Lee had separated them forever. Before 
many hours were over her revenge should be 
complete. Then she would leave that hooee 
and Mr. Lee should follow. 

“These were the French letters as James read 
them to me. I gathered them all together, hot 
my hands shook so that James was obliged to 
tie them up for me. 

“ ‘Where is our master now?’ I said. ‘What 
time is it ?’ 

“ ‘It is nine. I think he may soon be in Mn 
Dennison’s parlor, for Cora told me that her 
lady wished to try on the wedding dress, and 
hoped Mr. Lee would come in when it was com¬ 
plete. I took the message, and he answered, 
Very well.’ 

‘“James,* I said, ‘we have no time to lose. 
Is there no way by which I can get into Mrs. 
Dennison’s rooms before the master comes inf 

“James thought a little, and said, ‘Yes, it 
will be easy. When Mrs. Dennison is dressed 
they will go into her parlor. It opens from bff 
bed-room by an arched doorway hung with silk 
our tains. When they leave the bed room I will 
let you in.* 

“ He went out to reconnoitre, and came back, 
all in a hurry, opened the door and whispered, 
‘Come, quick.* 

“I went, and in two minutes was in a Urge 
bed-room, warmed up like a sunset with the 
light that came pouring through the broad, rtd 
curtains which hung between it and the n«t 
room. 

“ ‘Step softly and hide somewhere if tkej 


and Mrs. Dennison had been hardly able to J come in,* whispered James, 
write, or even sit up after it. Still the poor \ “ ‘I will,* says I. 

lady was better off—what enjoyment could she \ “Then I crept up to the curtain, pushed tb* 

have of life? But one thing had happened to j red folds back a trifle, and walked in¬ 
trouble her. Miss Lee held a considerable por- < “ It was a large room, lighted like onr drtw* 
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ing-room with a great ohandelier, and furnished j 
beautifully. She and Cora were standing under j 
the blaze of lights all in a flutter of pride. It's 
no use t Miss Hyde; I’ve wanted to think that | 
woman wasn’t good-looking, but it’s fighting * 
against one’s own eyes. There she stood with \ 
that wedding dress of white moire antique, a \ 
sweeping down her tall figure, and lying be- S 
hind her like ridges of snow on the carpet. All j 
down the front and around the neok, which was * 
smooth as a japonica leaf, lace was fluttering, i 
till the whole dress looked soft as snow. On j 
her head she wore a sort of crown, made of \ 
pearls like the mistress’ necklace, that she \ 
thought so much of, and from under that fell > 
a lace veil that looked like frostwork on a { 
window, and covered her from head to foot. jj 
“Cora was spreading down the veil as I< 
looked in. Then she stepped back and had a { 
good survey. \ 

“‘Will it do?* said Mrs. Dennison, drawing < 
herself up proud as a peacock. $ 

“ ‘It’s superb!’ answered Cora. $ 

“ ‘ We will make it a little more perfect before \ 
he comes in,’ says Babylon; and, going to ail 
desk, Bhe took out a long morocco case and \ 
opened it under the light, where a flame of fire ' 
flashed out of it. j 

“Cora took the box out of Babylon’s hand, j 
“ * From him,’ says she. 5 

“ ‘Yes,’ answers Babylon, curving her neck. J 
“ «IIow much did they cost?’ \ 

“‘Of course he did not tell me that, Cora. \ 
Six or seven thousand dollars, I suppose; but } 
they are nothing to what I’ll yet have.’ j 

“ ‘You will not wear them to-morrow?’ S 
“‘Well, no. It would be a little too much, I \ 
fear; but we will put them on now just to try j 
the effect.’ j 

“ ‘No,’ says Cora, looking very stubborn, *1 \ 
want these. It’s no more than fair.’ \ 

“ ‘Cora!’ cried Babylon, with fire in her eyes, j 
“ ‘Why not?’ says Cora. ‘You have promised \ 
over and over again to provide for me when you j 
had the means. Here is something sure.' j 
“ ‘Cora, this is too impudent!’ | 

“ ‘Why? Is it wrong for sisters to share each \ 
other’s good fortune, especially when one has i; 
done as much to earn it as the others?’ \ 

“Babylon doubled up her white fist, and \ 
looked a whole thunder-gust from under herj 
bent eyebrows. j 

‘“Sisters! How dare you?’ j 

“ ‘Because I am your sister.’ i 

“ ‘You! whose mother was a black slave!' i 
“‘And my father your father! What will i 
you say against him ?’ \ 


“Babylon seemed to struggle against her 
temper and conquered it. 

“ ‘Give me those diamonds, Cora. Of course 
I do not dispute what you say, and always meant 
to make you independent, but not after this 
fashion; wait till this ceremony is over and I 
have oontrol of sufficient means. You must see 
that it would be ruin to part with these.’ 

“ ‘I cannot help that. What security have I 
that you will keep your word then? It never 
has been kept. The truth is, I mean to stay in 
this country where my color is not sneered at, 
and I must have the means.’ 

“ ‘But have I not promised?’ 

“ ‘Yes, a good many timeB; and I mean that 
you shall perform too! This ceremony shall 
never take place till I am sure of that.’ 

“Babylon grew pale as a ghost, something 
seemed to swell in her throat. 

“ ‘Give back the diamonds,’ she said, speak¬ 
ing as if she had a cold, ‘and you shall have a 
written promise for twice their amount three 
months after I am married.’ 

“ ‘When?’ 

“ ‘Now. I will write out the paper at once.’ 

“ ‘Well, but remember it is made out to Cora, 
your half-sister, or I will not take it!' 

“Mrs. Dennison came to a little table that 
stood close by the arch, and, kneeling down on 
one knee, began to write. She seemed to hold 
her breath, and was pale as the pearls on her 
head. I could have touched her with my hand, 
but I stood still as a mouse until the paper was 
written. Cora came and looked over her shoul¬ 
ders as she signed her name. Just as it was 
done, there came a sharp knock at the door, and 
both the women started away from the table, 
leaving the paper on it. I reached my hand 
softly through the curtain and got it safe just 
as Mr. Lee came in. 

“Babylon was white as a sheet, and shook so 
that the dress rustled around her. 

“ ‘Is she not beautiful, sir?’ says Cora, look¬ 
ing as innocent as a lamb. 

“Mr. Lee smiled. Oh! Miss Hyde, isn’t he 
grand? But in a minute his faoe changed, and, 
coming up to Mrs. Dennison, he took her hand 
and kissed it. 

“‘How pale you are! Does the thought of 
to-morrow terrify you so muoh ?’ 

“She gave him one of her looks, and drew 
closer to him timidly. He bent toward her, 
and, as Cora slid out of the room, put his arm 
round her waist, whispering something that I 
was too mad to hear. 

‘ ‘ I couldn’t stand it. My poor mistress seemed 
to whisper, ‘Now, Lottie, I trust to you!’ I 
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THE BROKEN LIFE. 


pushed the curtains aside, and, walking right ^ was pleased—everybody was happy, exoept my. 
straight in, stood before them. J self. What would become of me? When Jessie 

“ ‘Mrs. Dennison,’ says I, ‘let go of my dead !j was gone, my home would be broken up again, 
lady’s husband. Mr. Lee, an angel has just «: I must be cast forth a waif upon the world, 
come down from heaven to save you from a i How could I help being sad? 
wicked, wicked fiend. I, a poor girl, am doing l Just a week before Jessie’s wedding, I sat 
her work. Step back, Mrs. Dennison, till my £ alone in the deep window of the drawing-room, 
master reads these letters, and this paper; then j thinking of my desolated future, and weeping 
look into his eyes if you dare.* \ those still tears that one learns to shed after 

“The woman turned on me with her great, ? much sorrow. It was sunset. Young Bos- 
Bcared eyes—saw the papers in my hand—gave j worth and Jessie were in the garden, and I 
a wild look at the table—staggered toward the | could hear their happy voices coming up from 
curtains—flung them back with an outward $ among the flowers. 

dash of her arms and fell upon the floor of the \ As I sat there, so dreary and loveless, some 
other room. As the red curtains closed over $ person entered the room. I knew by the tread 
her, I put all the papers in Mr. Lee’s hand and i* that it was Mr. Lee, and tried to conceal my» 
whispered, with tears in my eyes, self; but he came directly to the window and 

“ ‘Oh! master, read them for her sake, who < stood at my side, looking out upon the glorious 
loved you so dearly!’ \ view. In those times I was timid, and almost 

“He took the papers and went away. In * afraid of his presence; so, rising quietly, I 
half an hour Jame9 called me to his master’s \ attempted to leave the window. But he spoke, 
room. Ho was white as marble, and tears stood > and begged me to remain. There was some- 
in his eyes. He took my two hands in his, £ thing that he wished to say. 
pressed them hard; then, leaning one elbow on l I sat down trembling, and rose again, an hour 
the table, covered his face with his hand. I \ after, the happiest mortal that God ever blessed. 
Saw great tears drop through his fingers; they | One week from that day, two weddings were 
broke my heart. The first thing I knew, down ^ solemnised in that house; but only one couple 
I had fallen on my two knees, and was kissing > went away. That home was too dear for any 
his other hand as if he had been my dear mis- \ thoughts of fashionable travel with us. 
tress who is dead and gone. That night I told | But last July, after a summer of travel, in 
him everything about Miss Jessie and all your * the White Mountains, we reached New York 
goodness. Oh! how he thanked me! Miss \ on our way home. Having nothing to occupy 
Hyde, don’t ever want to see a man cry; it’s $ us, one evening, we joined a party at the hotel 
enough to break one’s heart! J and went to hear a discourse on Woman's 

“The next morning Mrs* Dennison and her ^ Eights and Human Civilisation by some celt- 
servant had left the hotel. In three days I ^ brated female lecturer, whose name we did not 
Shall be on my way home. Do be glad to see i> hear nor inquire about. But when the lecturer 
Lottie, for she feels like a bird far away from j! entered from one side of the platform, her 
Its nest. Your old friend tUl death, $ presence drove the blood from my bean. She 

Lottie.” > wore black lace dress richly flounced, with 

S crimson flowers on her bosom and in her hair. 
Her white neck was exposed, her arms ua- 
took her old place in the family. The blessings \ covered to the shoulder. She approached the 
of a happy, happy heart rest upon her forever. \ reading-deBk, rested her hand on a volume that 
A month after, he came home. We entered \ lay upon it, and looked around on the audience. 
Into no explanations, and never, for many a \ It was Mrs. Dennison, 
year, spoke of Lottie’s visit to Paris. But his j While her hand was on the book, and her 
tenderness for Jessie was such as. I had never \ bold eyes wandering over the crowd, a cry 
witnessed before; and he was very gentle and * broke over us from the street. Some newsboy, 
kind to me. $ shouting as he sped along, sent hie voice ring- 

A few months after Mr. Lee’s Teturn there iing through the open doors, 
were wedding preparations in our house. Our $ “Further particulars of the battle of Ball 
Jessie would leave us on a bridal tour and then l Hun—death of Col. Lawrence!” 
come bock to the old mansion behind the hill, j The woman beard this cry. Her hand fell 
Which the two Mrs. Bosworths had vacated for J heavily away from the book it pressed, her fact 
a pretty cottage on the grounds, and refurnished S grew livid under the gas-lights—she staggered 
sumptuously for the young people. Everybody $ a step back and fell dead to the floor. 
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GIPSY PIN-CUSHION. 


BT MBS. JANB WBAVBB. 

This quaint little imagd is very easily framed $ drawn in round the wrists, and fasten on at the 
and fitted up, and is quite pretty. The head \ back of the shoulder. Put gold bead ear-rings, 
is one of those made in gutta-percha, so full of s a little white or colored wool cap, and a gray 
character and expression, and is to be fastened j cloak with a hood, lined with red, drawn over 
On to a cardboard body, cut in two or three $ the head, and fastened under the chin. Place a 
thicknesses, which is then to be covered with jj little basket over the arm, which may be either 
scarlet merino, or any other gay-looking mate $ a miniature wicker one, purchased, or made by 
rial, and closed up the front with a row of gold $ cutting a small round or oval in cardboard, 
beads for buttons. Cut a round of cardboard v covering it with silk, sewing a row of straw 
the size of the top of a tumbler, cover it, and $ round it as the rim, placing a piece of straw as 
sew round it a piece of the merino, so as to s the handle over it, and then filling with little 
tnake it into a sort of bag; stuff this with wool, $ morsels of cotton, etc., as for sale. A pretty 
gather the top, and place the upper part of the \ apron may be attached in front. These figures 
figure in this, drawing in the gathers, like the | admit of many little inventions, according to 
fullness of a skirt, round the waist. Then cut * taste, and are good articles for fancy fairs. The 
the arms with the elbows bent, attach doll's $ height of the whole should not exceed eight 
hands in kid, cover the arms with wide sleeves * inches. 


PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 



EMBROIDERY ON TLANNEL. 




EDGING. 


Vol. XJj.—80 
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TOILET PIN-CUSHION. 


BY UBS. JANE WEAVES. 



> This pretty Cushion is to be made of merino, 
l red, white, and blue. It consists of eight points, 
i two red, two blue, four white. These points tre 
jj made by taking a square of eight inches, fold is 
J; half, making a triangle. Sew all around, Imt- 
|j ing a small space for turning and stuffing, which 
$ latter may be done either with wool or bran. 

> Eight of these points complete the cushion. 
$ Arrange the red points opposite, the blue one! 
; the same, the four white ones dispose of be- 
^ tween the others, joining all the parts together 
$ at the top, as seen in the design. Finish with 
} rows of red, white, and blue ribbon, one si the 
) top, and one at every point. 
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THE D0RMEU8E. 


BY X10. JAHI WlAYlKi 



The Dormeuse is Intended for those who take 5 of oats, then fasten np the end. Take a thick 
a nap in easy-chairs after dinner. The cushion $ girdle cord about one yard in length and sew to 
is put round the neck and the cord goes under- s each end of the pillow. The pillow must then 
neath the arms, which are crossed; the advan- \ be covered with silk, which will look well with 
tage is that the cushion keeps the head from l the rest of the faraiture. Make a covering of 
nodding or slipping down. Cut a piece of coarse s zephyr to go over the. silk, either a common 
linen or ticking about half a yard square; make $ mesh or open crochet. (It must be quite open 
a long pillow by sewing the sides together and j: to show the silk.) Finish with tassels at each 
gathering one end up, leaving the other open; $ end. The tassels, cord, and silk, the same color, 
fill this pillow with feathers, hair, or the chaff ij The net looks best black or nearly so. 



BLACK LACE BORDER FOR BERLIN WOOL-WORK. 

BY XAD1MOI8ELL1 ROCHI. 


Many of the prettiest pieces of Berlin wool- s Berlin wooL The style of this sort of bordering 
work, intended for various purposes, are now \ is very effective, and contrasts well with either 
in Paris surrounded with a border in imitation S a group of flowers as the center ornament, or 
of black lace. We insert a simple design for > with a simple pattern composed of any number 
this purpose, which can be executed with ease \ of colors, whether few or many. It will be seen 
and rapidity, and which is suitable for the com- j that we have supplied the corner, and all that 
pletion of many different articles. The ground $ will be necessary for the outer edge is to work 
of these laces is in cross stitch, but a fine net- \ three rows of plain stitches beyond the outer 
ting silk is used, so as to give it a light appear- $ line, consisting of three shades of the same 
ance, and separate it more distinctly from the ^ color, selecting that which may best harmonise 
pattern, of which the whole is worked in black * with the interior design. In undertaking any 
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BAG IN CROCHET. 



work of which this border is intended to form a ^ fabrio is observable under the grounding of 
part, plain white canvas must be chosen, as the $ black silk. 


BAG IN CROCHET, 

BY MBS. JAN* WIAVIB. 



This is a very pretty bag and easily made. 
It is just the thing, therefore, for a Christmas, 
or New Year’s, present. 

It is made, as the reader will see, by crochet* 
ing a series of wheels, like those given in the 
opposite column; in two colors: the colors to 
be at the choice of the person making up the 
bag. 

But the wheels are to be arranged, however, 
in alternate colors. Our specimen bag, before 
us, is made in green and white, thus: first, 
white, then green; then, under the first a green, 
and under the second, a white; and se on. 
Finish with cord and tassel. 

These bags are very fashionable, just now, as 
they are at once economical and pretty. 
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CASAQUE FOR LITTLE GIRL. 


BT EMILY U. MAY. 

Oub diagram, for this month, is that of a $ shaped at the elbow, and should be left open 
Casaque for a little girl from six to eight years | at the back seam for about four inches, the 
old; it is out without sOam at waist, the pattern i corners slightly rounded. It is intended to be 
consisting of four pieoes, namely, the front, | made in black silk. Enlarge the diagram to 
back, side-body, and sleeve. The sleeve is i the size indicated. 



NEEDLE-BOOK IN CROCHET. 

BY MADEMOISELLE BOOHI. 

This little article, so simple and expeditiously; ployed for the croohet, and when one of these 
made, is extremely pretty when seen completed, \ is gold the effect is greatly improved. Violet 
and is well calculated for a young lady to pre- \ and gold, blue and gold, green and gold, all look 
sent to her friends, or to work a number of them \ rich and handsome: but two Bilks of well-con- 
in various colors, as contributions to charitable \ trastlng colors are also in good taste. Our en- 
basaars. It is nothing more than plain crochet > graving shows when the dark and light succeed 
worked over a fine oord, and going round and \ each other, and we need scarcely say that where 
round until the also of our engraving is reached, l the one appears it is worked over the thread of 
or a very trifle larger. Two threads are em- > the other, whioh is resumed in its turn after the 
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proper interval. When the round has been com- of fine cloth or cashmere worked ronnd the edge 
ploted; it is edged with a row of loops, which !> with a row of open buttonhole-stitch in colored 
forms the border. Two of these fastened together ij silk. We have rarely published a prettier pet- 
form the needle-book, the leaves between being > tern, or one more easily made. 


TIDY IN CROCHET. 

BY MBS. JANB WEAVKB. 
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in every stitch of last row work 2 do stitches, 1 * cotton as before. This completes the center- 
eh stitch between. Repeat all round the row. $ piece. 

2 nd Row. —* work 4 do between the 2 do * For thr Border.—W ith the pink cotton, 

stitches formed by last row *. \ make a ch of 6, join, into it work 22 stitches 

8rd Row. —* work 4 do between the 4 do \ in do for 1st row. 

stitches of preceding row *. | 2 nd Row .—* 1 do, 1 ch, miss 1, * all round 

4th Row. —* 6 do between the 4 do of 8rd | the row. 
row *. < 8 rd Row. —4 do between every stitch of 2nd 

Join the white cotton, work * 1 dc (between f row. 

8rd and 4th stitches in the group of 6 stitches \ 4th Row. —White, 4 do between every 8rd 
mode by last row), 4 oh, 1 do between the \ stitch of 8rd row. 

groups *. Work 8 rows in this manner, widen- s btk Row. —Pink, 4 dc between every 4th stitch 
ing enough to keep the work flat. Join the pink i of 4th row. 

cotton and work 8 rows of shells, 4 dc stitches £ This completes one of tho small circles form- 
to each shell; then join the white cotton and l ing the border: 20 are required to border the 
work 4 rows in dc, 4 ch stitches between each \ tidy. Into these tie the fringe, alternate white 
stitch, as directed above; then 8 rows of shells $ and pink, about one-oighth of a yard in length 
as before with the pink cotton, 4 rows in white ^ when tied. 
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ladies’ braided slipper: toe and heel. 


Matbbials Rbquibbd. —6 rows dark blue » light red, 2 light red, 1 Hgfat red, 2 amber, 1 
beads; 7 rows middle shade; 10 light blue; 6 j dark yellow, 2 white, 1 dark red, 2 dark red, 1 
rows dark red; 6 middle shade; 7 light red; 2 | dark red; then one black on the right band 
rows of dark yellow; 2 rows light or amber; 5 j needle and 1 red on the left band needle, then 
rows white; 2 rows black. j 1 black, 2 blaok, 1 black; 1 black on the left 

Commence working this mat at the oenter of j hand needle, 1 white on the right; then 1 white, 
the left side, marked A, by taking 1 light blue \ 1 red on right hand needle, 1 white on left, 1 
bead upon each needle; draw them to the middle < red, 1 yellow on right hand, 1 red on left, then 
of the thread; then pass both needles through < 1 yellow. 

1 light blue, then take 2 next shade of blue, one j This brings the work baek to the center of 
on each needle; then pass both needles through | the mat; and by reversing the work, it wfl! 

1 dark blue, then take 2 light red, 1 dark blue, J bring you to the opposite side, finishing with 

2 light red, 1 second shade blue, 2 light blue, 1 i two, the same way as the beginning. 
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VARIETIES IN BRAIDING, EMBROIDERY, ETC. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
^Peterson” foe 1862— Better Than Ever. —On the cover, 
this month, will be found our Prospectus for 1862. Every 
year’s experience teaches us how to do better for onr sub- 


How to Knit Stockings. —A fair correspondent asks tv 
directions how to knit woolen stockings. Take bluish gray 
yarn, No. 22, and needles, Nos. 14 and 15. Set up twenty- 
seven stitches on each needle; knit twe plain and two ms 
roars alternately, until the ribbing is three inches feag; 


scribers. The proof of the superiority of this Magazine, ; 
all things considered, to other ladies’ magazines, is in the ; 
fact that it has now'a larger circulation than any other in ' 
tho United States, or even in the world. ; 

Prominent among our improvements, next year, will ; 
be those wo shall make in tho fashion department. Onr : 
colored steel fashion-plates are already very much moro ' 
beautiful than those of others, and are universally newer j 
and more reliable. Last month, figures and styles ap- v 
peared, in another magazine, which we had given, months \ 
before. Onr literary department will also be improved. * 
The author of “The Mnrder in the Olon Rose,” will be a ; 
regular contributor next year. Without reducing tho ; 
quantity of onr other stories, we shall give four original I 
novelets, and we may say, without exaggeration, that, in ' 


then knit plain seven inches for the leg, remembering t_> 
seam one stitch at tho end of one needle. To form the heeL, 
put twenty stitches on two of tho needles, and forty-cat on 
the other—the seam stitch being in tho middle. Knit the 
first row plain, the next row seam, and so alternately ne:l 
the heel is three inches long; then narrow on the plain row 
each sido of the seam stitch for five plain rows, which w£I 
leave thirty-one stitches. To close the heel, knit the last 
seam row to the middle of the needle; knit the seam stitch 
plain; then fold the two needles together, and with another 
needle take off the seam stitch. Then knit a stitch from 
both needles at once, and bital tho seam stitch over it 
Continue knitting in this manner until but one is left sal 
the heel closed. Take up as many stitches ss there are 
rows around the heel; knit one round plain; then widen 
every fifth stitch on the heel needles. Narrow once ca 
ovory round at oach side of tho foot until there are tweoty- 
soven stitches on each needle; knit plain six inches, narrow 


these new stories, Mrs. Stephons, Carry Stanley, and Frank 
Leo Benedict, at least, have surpassed themselves. 

The cheapness of this Magazine is a point to which we 


at the beginning and ond of each needle on every third 
round, till you have seventeen stitches ou each; then nar¬ 
row every second round till you hate seven—then every 
round until the foot is closed. One pound of yarn, casting 


wish particularly to direct attention. Everything that is 
to be had in a throe dollar magazine can be had here for 
two dollars, and much of It, as tho newspaper press uni¬ 
versally declares, of a higher quality than elsewhere. On 
this point see the “Notices by tho Press,” printed on our 
cover for this month. 

jVqiv is the time to get up clubtl Everybody will sub¬ 
scribe for “Peterson,” If its claims are fairly presented, un¬ 
less a promise has been given to take some other magazine. 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 
need not lpjure your own copy. Don't lose a moment! 

Our Christmas Purse.— Appropriate to the season is 
“The Christmas and New Tear’s Purse,” printed in colors, 
and inserted in the front of this number. It was designed 
expressly for us, by the accomplished editor of our Work- 
Table Department, Mrs. Jane Weaver. But beautiful as it 
is, it fulls for below tho colored pattern wo shall giro in 
our January number for 1862. Our old subscribers rcraem- 
bor the gom, in this line, we gave in the January number 
for 1861. Well, that to be given in our forthcoming January 
number is even more splendid, as everybody will admit 
after they have seen it. Th.ese patterns, bear in mind, ap¬ 
pear in no other magazine. “Peterson” alone is willing to 
pay the enormous cost of them. The pattern, in this num¬ 
ber, is printed, it will bo seen, in five colors. But that, in 
the January number, will have thirteen. It would frighten 
our fair readers (as it frightens other publishers) to know 
what such a pattern costs. Bnt no expense deters us. And 
the system wo have pursued for years, of cash in advance, 
enables us to bear expenses that other magazines really 
cannot afford. 

Carrying Home the Christmas Turkey.—T his spirited 
wood-engraving tells its own story. 
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\ from seventy-five cents to one dollar, will fbrnish four pairs 
\ of socks. 

s Ths Largest Edition in the World.—W e have now the 
* largest edition of any lady’s magazine In the world. This 
n is a pre-eminence we have been striving after for years, 
jj and which we felt euro wo should sooner or later attaia, 

< because we were resolved to give more, and of a better 
t; quality, for the money than anybody elss; that is, to pch 
s li^)i the cheap oat and best Magazine to be bad anywhere 
Ij This large edition enables us now to pnt cum petition u 
\ defiance. We can afford to make a better Magazine than 
\ others, and, rely on it, we shall use onr advantages. If yw 
\ hesitate what magazine to take for 1862, take “Peterson,* 

because it will be, moro emphatically than ever, ths 
cheapest and best. 

Hints to Families. —It is better to accomplish perfectly 
a very small amount of work than to half do tea times ss 
$ much. A bonnet And trimmings may be worn a orach 
j> longer time if the dust be brushed well off after walkiag. 

< Regularity in the payment of accounts is essential to boess- 

> keeping. All tradesmen's bills should be paid weekly, for 
v then any errors can be detected whilst the transactions ar* 
s fresh in the memory. Allowing children to talk inecjsaatiy 
^ is a mistaken indulgence; ws do not mean to say that they 
s should be restricted from talking in proper seas ons , bat they 

> should be taught to know when it would be proper to cease. 

s Our Title-Page for 1861.—We think this the most b«aa- 
s tiful title-page we havo over published. It is realty half s 
^ dozen pictures, instead of one only, and cost propartkmsteiy 
s to engrave. Every part of it will bear scrutiny. This, and 
s “At Mamma’s Preserves,” are an earnest of what ws intssd 
£ to do next year in the way of original steel engravings. 

\ United States Treasury Notes.— We will take thsw 
\ (the ones payable on demand) at par for single subscript 
^ tions and clubs. So also wo will take the notes of selvmt 

> banks; bnt of these Eastern are preferred. 
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“Thi Bono or thi Cahf.” —Bayard Taylor haa written 
many poems that will not soon be forgotten, but he has 
never written one that will continue more popular than 
the following, founded on a well-known incident in the 
Crimean War. 

“Give us a song!’' the soldiers cried, 

Tho outer trenches guarding, 

When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 

The dark Redan, In silent scoff, 

Lay, grim and threatening, under; 

And the tawny mouth of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 

There was a pause. The guardsman said, 

“We storm tho forts to-morrow; 

Bing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.” 

They lay along the battery’s side, 

Below the smoking cannon— 

Bravo hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 

And from the banks of Shannon. 

They sang of love, and not of fame— 

Forgot was Britain’s glory; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 

But all sang “ Annie Laurie.” 

Voice after voico caught up the song, 

Until its tender passion 
Rose, like an anthem, rich and strong— 

Their battle eve confession. 

Dear girl—her name he dared not speak— 

Yet, as the song grew louder, 

Something upon tho soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 

Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset's embers, 

While tho Crimean vAlleys learned 
Uow English love remembers. 

And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters. 

With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 

And bellowing of the mortars. 

And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim, 

For a singer, dumb and gory 1 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of “Annie Laurie.” 

Ah! soldiers to yonr honored rest 
Your truth ami valor bearing: . 

Tho bravest aro the tenderest— 

The loving are tho daring I 


What Huxdrxda Write.— A lady writes to ns as fob jj 
lows:—“I have taken the best Magas ins in the world for s ’ 
the lost nine years, and that Magaxine is * Peterson’s.’ But ^ 
I have never belonged to a clnb, for I have been where I s 
could get it monthly at the book-stores. This year (from jj 
having moved to a place where there are no book-stores) I > 
have been deprived of It altogether. I have not even seen j 
a number, except one in a lady’s hand in the cars. I can- ' 
not tell you how I have missed it. I cannot possibly do $ 
without it. I would much rather be without my winter •. 
bonnet, than without your Magaxine: it is truly the beet { 
monthly 1 have ever read.” And this is substantially what \ 
hundreds write. < 

Taxi Exxrcisi.— The venerable author of the Music of \ 
Nature, Mr. William Gardiner, has written a paper recorn- | 
mending “exorcise.” “My father (he soys) was remark- < 
able for hts lightness of step at the age of ninety-four. Ho | 
was regular In taking his walking exercise every day, some- \ 
times twice a day. In approaching a similar age, I look s 
back upon many of his actions as a guide, and have sernpn- > 
lously adopted his habits. In summer time I walk before s 
breakfast, as I dine In the middle of the day: and, after tea, 

I enjoy a ramble in the evening. In the winter I avail j 
myself of the prime of the day. A little rain never stops | 
ms; if I am caught, I oscelsrats my poos, and return with > 


a slight perspiration, instantly changing my drees for din¬ 
ner; hence, 1 never take cold. The best pace is that which 
accords with the motion of the pulse; if you hurry beyond 
that you oro sooner fatigued. My pulse seldom varies from 
sixty to sixty-four. What Handel terms Tempo Ordinaria, 
or Common Time—that is my natural pace. If you walk 
slowly, you may walk all day. I never walk with a stick: 
anythiug carriod in the hands destroys the erect position 
of tho body, and interrupts the swing of the arms. The arms 
are pendulums, which act like tho fly-whoel in machinery, 
to steady the motion. In my walks, I prefer undulating 
fields to a plain road. If windy I meet it, and return home 
with the wind at my back. Walk once a day, and*you will 
never have occasion for a doctor and his calomel.” 

Oex January Mxxzotint. —The principal engraving in 
our forthcoming January number will be a match-picture 
to “Cobwebe,” which appeared, it will be remembered, in 
the January number for this year. It will be from an 
original picture, painted by the artist who painted “Cob- 
wobe.” We may safely promise our friends that nothing 
equal to it will appear in any other magaxine. Look out 
for this forthcoming Janaary number I In every respect it 
will be unrivaled. It will be ready by the first of Decem¬ 
ber, so that no time should be loot in getting up dubs and 
forwarding the money. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Cloister and the Heart ; or, Maidy Wife, and Widow. 
By the author of “ Never Too Late to Mend," “ White Lies, 1 * 
etc. New York: Rudd & Carleton. —In the dearth of new 
books, this novol, by Charles Reade, ought to have a very 
large salo. We receive it, just as we are going to press, 
and cannot, therefore, speak of its merits; but if it is half 
as good os his former fictions, it will prove to l>e, after 
“Great Expectations,” tho best novel of the season. It is 
handsomely printod, and appears from advance sheets re¬ 
ceived direct from tho author. Probably, next month, wa 
may speak of it at length. 

Edwin of Deira. By Alexander Smith. 1 ro/., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor <£ Fields.—In this new poem, Mr. Smith 
has folly Justified the promise, which his earlier produc¬ 
tions held out. It is, in every respect, his best work. The 
edition before us is in the usually neat style of Ticknor k 
Fields. A portrait of the author graces the volume. 

The Lady Maud. By Pierce Egan. 1 vol., 8 ro. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. —The author of this work be¬ 
longs to the sensation school; and “Lady Maud,” among 
readers fond of intense Interest, will, therefore, find numer¬ 
ous admirers. It is a good novel of its kind. 

The Silver Cord. By Shirley Brooks. 1 ro/., 8 ro. New 
York: Harper rf Brothers.—A novel of very cousiderablo 
merit, which, for many months, has been running through 
“Once A Week,” an English weekly periodical. Numerous 
excellent illustrations accompany the text. 

Great Expectations. By Charles Dickens. 1 roL, 8 ro. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson rf Brothers.— This is a cheap edi¬ 
tion, price twenty-fivo cents, of this new novel by Dickens. 
It is really a mlrnclo how it can bo afforded for such a 
price. We thought the fifty cent edition too cheap. 

The Lamplighter's Story and other Novelets. By Charles 
Dickens. 1 rol., 8 ro. Philada: T. B. Peterson *£ Brothers .— 
A collection of somo of tho latest of Dickens’ shorter stories. 
The volume is published in cheap style for fifty cents. 

The Dead fkcret. By Wilkie Oil ins. 2 ro It., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson dt Brothers.—This is by the author 
of “The Woman In White.” and is hardly inferior to that 
thrilling work. Price one dollar for the two volumes. 
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HOETIG UIiTU E A L.—P ARLOE AMUSEMENTS. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Tax Apfauxt Impossibility.— You profess yoaraelf abls 


HORTICULTURAL. ^ Risoumcis that tbs Flowas-Staso Ormi-Ornamented 

(concluded non tbk NOVMSXE imoEE,) $ sod mans«ed -I h»v. directed, your flcrer-ttaod-iu to . 

_ _ ,, !■ continual mure of agretoble ncnUkn. The. will alwajr. 

. y “ T"£7£i. b« work .boat ,oox plraU Th. plresare of providre* for 

“ should b. ft.ll of bade that ha« attained to .boot half ^ ^ wU , ^ „ Ma tt yoo „ tbat ^ 

thrir alee. If there are too many bad., .bore all, If there s th „ m fl after ^ bloom wi „ b. ^ 

are two or three In a bund. cloretogether, yon mart not ^ rf awn ubor . tt „„ ba „ ureritod by the 
hesitate to weriftee a portion of them. But, » the Ten- tbem . They will hare tor yon a kuM 

short stem by winch h. flower bnd of the cmn.Ua to ah s t|mM T dne that the «»» UmrtMtal ptanU-onld tow. 
Uchwl to the branch, I. precisely the mod delicate part of wblcbyoabOTgbt>tllbIoomt from the g^»r, and mpto«d 
It, unless you observe great caution in deUchlng the mtper- $ othe „ wltbont . hand in predudi* tbm. 

fluous once, all wUl toll, one after the other, and you will > Mor wl the plant, with which I 

not .bum a single dower. Happily, it to e«y to avoid this * h> t ^ Tfaed u your flower-wand, yon bar. 

mmoying result. With a.very•sharp penknHs, cut off, bori- i ImmaMa totttode and rereurees-nnHtolted. w. 

«.nt.Uy, th. upp« half of the bud. which ,« do not th . TlrictIc , c f the different g«to to 

wish to preserve, taking ure to rtuk. the plant a. little - i other ^ „ worthy M Jout y. * 

poulble, and -pecldly not to touch th. bud stoma The Arior 0artfcBtr . 

remaining half of those bade will very soon fell of itself, i 
without occasioning the Call of the entire buds. These will ^ 
bloom perfectly a month or two later. Moreover, take caro !» 
not to water your camelia with water that is too cold. This ^ 
injunction is so important, that I am not afraid of repeating s 

It too often. Should its vegetation eeetn to you not vigorous ^ , how wbal h . neter „ w> what Joa 

nough, give to It, now and then, half a tnmblor of th. water ^ wh(U nobod „„ „ er „ w> aDd which> rta yoa to. 
that th. dishes have been wwhed in. Frequently wash and $ h „, nobod , elM „„ .ball ua 
wipe Its leaves on both sldss. Do all this, and It will bloom 1 Aft , r the company to guess this riddle, sad 

as beautifully in yonr flower-stand as If it had nsvsr quitted i tb haT<) profaaaed themselves unable to do so, produce s 
the green house of th. gardener who sold it to you. j aod 4*^ cracked It, take out th. kevoel. nd a* 

Mignionette as A Tara-Some pretty plants of Erica ^ th<|B lfth „ baT0 „„ thatbtdbro; theywiU ofoems. 
(cape heath) of tho medium sire varieties and cue or two £ nn , wer> No . Joa rep , T| ntilber b „, h aod r tblBk 
plmdeas one with a whlto banging flower, tho other with v mntM that nobody elM haJ „ or mn tt) .od now no oat 
a roaooolored, upright one-will complete the Ailing of the > , ha|| cvor , M „ n}iag wblch> /Qa pot A kinto 

flower.tAnd. Do not fafl to re^e, at each snd, a lltUe 5 , Bt0 Jour moolh ^ 

placa for a plant of mlgnlonetto as a tree. Tou have pro- $ A „ n w „„ cqoixd a a Hat, oven rat run or aCas- 
bably never seen mlgnlonetto othenrim than In the ordi- } Blt _y ou , uu that you are about to cook an omelet; and 
nary form of an herbaceous plant; and, as you do not live ( you break four eggl , n a ^ placa Uie bat ^ a ^ 
ln the north of Franco, where these pretty ehrube are very $ OTer tbe flams of a ud diorUy after prodata aa 

much In fashion, it will be difficult for you to procure two $ oal c let , completely cooked, and quite hot. 
tree mlgnionettes already formed. You must, therefore, 5 go me perrens would bo credulous enough to believe that 
form them for yourself. To do this, proceed as follows: $ by tha ba , p of certaiD mgredlonts yon bad been enabled to 
Buy a pot of ordinary mlgnlonetto. This pot will probably 5 cook Ul# omalat without Ore; bnt the secret of the trick is, 
contain a tuft composed of many plants, produced from * tbat tbo omalct bad pr , T ionaly cooked and plared in 
needs. Poll up all but one; and, aa the mlgnlonetto la one of ) tho bati but h. becaose tbe opentor, when 

the most rustic of pitots, which may be treated without any ^ breaking tho ogga, placed it too high for the •pectaton to 
delicacy, the single plant that Is left in tbe middle of the $ obMrTa tba contents. The eggs were empty once, tbe con- 
pot may be rigorously trimmed, leaving only one shoot, i Unta baTiDg bMn previously extracted, by being socked 
This shoot you must attach to a slender stick of white osier. $ through a small aperture; but to prevent tba company (ram 
Th© extremity of this shoot will put forth a btrneh of flower ^ msp^ctiug this, tbe operator manag es, as if by accident, to 
buds, that must be cut off entirely, leaving not a single bud. v let a fm OQS mi ^ ttse- table, which breaking, indocas a 
The stalk, in consequence of this treatment, wlU put out a ^ belief that the otb#CT ^ ^ 

multitude of young shoots, that must be allowed to develop J q 0 If you Caw. _Tou tell a person that yoa will dmp 

freely until they are about three inches and a half long, s his haodB together tn such a manner, that he shall aat be 
Then select out of these, four, six, or eight, according to the $ mble leaTe th(k room without unclasping them, although 
strength of the plant, with equal spaces between them, s yon wiI1 ^ b is feet, or bind Us body, or la say 

Now, with a slender rod of white osier, or better, with a £ way 0 pp^ t y f 6 xlt. 

piece or whalebone, make a hoop, and attach yonr shoots to ^ trfck ^ performed by clasping the party’s hands 

it, supported at the proper height When they have grown $ roand the pillar of a Urge circular table or other butty 

two or three inches longer, and are going to bloom, support s article of furniture, too large for h»«» to drag through the 

them by a second hoop, like the first. Let them bloom; bnt % doorway. 

take off the seed pods before they have time to form, or the > 

plant may perish. It will not bo long before new shoots s 

will appear jnst below the places where the flowers were. < 

From among these new shoots choose the one on each ^ POPULAR GAMES, 

branch which is In tho bost situntion to replace what yon $ Zoological Rxcekatioits.— j The names of each member of 

have nipped off. Little by little, the principal stalk, and ^ the party must be written on slip© of paper, and the whole 
also the branches, will become woody, and your mlgnlonetto \ placed together in a hat. Each person is them to choc*© a 
will no longer be an herbaceous plant, except at its upper £ beast, or bird, and write its name on a slip of paper, its was 
extremities, which will bloom all the year without inter* < and colors on another, and Its habits on a third. The nomm, 
ruption. It will be truly a tree mignionette. living for an ^ tho sizes, and the habits are to be placed, each by tbwa 
indefinite period; for, with proper treatment, a tree mignio* selves, in three different lota. This being arranged, oaeef 
nette will live from twelve to fifteen years. I have seen s the party draws out a name from the first bat, and rssds it 
them in Holland doable this age. s aloud, and then draws out snd reads a slip from sack of tbs 
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other bats, and much merriment will be caused by the odd $ PmUry. —Turkeys, geeeo, chickens, ducks, fowls, pigeons, 
aesocistions; as when Mr. Smith, for instance, is described J; rabbits. 

as tea inches long, with a green head and brilliant eyes, s Vegetables. —Broccoli, cabbages, carrots, beetroot, celery, 
and prettily marked yellow and purple, with a tail of < encumbers (forced), lettuces, potatoes, savoys, spinach, 
beautiful bine feathers, and lives on slugs and snails. The 5 turnips. 

hat containing the names of the animals should be placed s FruiL —Apples, grapes, nuts, oranges, pears, walnuts, 
aside until the conclusion of the game, when some know- | crystallised preserves (foreign), dried fruits, such as al¬ 
ledge may be gained by the attempt to arrange the descrip- $ rnonds and raisins, French and Spanish plums, prunes, 
Hons under their proper heads. ^ figs, dates. 

~ ~ $ MOW. 

I Creamed Apple Tart—Ingredients: Puff crust. To every 
pound of pared and cored apples allow two ounces of moist 
sugar, half a teaspoonfol of minced lemon-peel, one table- 
tne most important departmental nousenoia economy is v of l«non-Juice, half a pint of boiled custard, 

to know how to buy those things that are to be worn. The * Modt: with th ® adoption of omit, 

deceptions that are practiced in the manufacturing world 5 Un * icin K* when th « l " ****> cut ont the “Udle 
render it extremely difficult to form a correct Judgment of \ of «*» ,w cn >*> leaTln * » ***** •“ th « dish. ™ 
almost every kind of human production; consequently, a $ «P wlth » nicely-made boiled custard, grate a little nutmeg 
few hints to purchasers of such articles of wearing apparel $ <"* r the top, and the pie is ready for table. This tart is 
as are almost in dally use will enable them to detect the > «*•» <»“; u an old-Cuhioned dish, but, at 

qualities of many things that are spurious, and yet sub- < th® ®ame time, extremely nioe. 
mltted to them as genuinejj Time: From half to threequarters of an hour. 

Stocxixos.—I t is almost the universal practice to Judge ;> Student for five or six persons, 
of the goodness of stockings by examining the calf, as It is s Seasonable from August to March, 
called, and makers take care that they shall be stoutest In $ A PP te 7bWrte Oak*. (German Recipe.)—Ingredients: 
that part. An intending purchaser should take the strength \ Ten <* twelT ® ®PP lc *» *ngar to taste, the rind of one small 
of the foot, and especially the heel, for his guidance. An- * l6mon » thre6 oneqnarter of a pint of cream or milk, 
other deception Is resorted to in making the stockings have \ onequarter of a pound of butter, throequarters of a pound 
a stout appearance, and this is not so easily detected. The s of e°°* •*»<>* crntt f ^roe ®«noe® of sweet almonds, 
bleachejja use stoves, in which they burn brimstone, and it > Mod * : °° r «» “d cut *h® appl®* into smaU piecee; 

Is this that imparts that stiffhoss which Is frequently felt $ P ut »«®cient moist sugar to sweeten them into a basin; 
od handling new stockings. $ add the lemon-peel, which should be finely minced, and the 

Wools* Cloth.— In the manufccturo of coarse woolen j cream; stir these Ingredients well, whisk the eggs, and 
doth, it is common to Introduce quantities of fuller’s earth, $ molt th ® butter; mix all together, add the sliced apples, 
and to finish the pressed side with fine oil, so as to give the $ and let these be well stirred into the mixture. Line a 
cloth a delicate, soft, and smooth appearance. It is ad- J Ur 8°» round plate with tho paste, place a narrow rim of 
visable never to make choice of doth that is glossy and stiff. $ th ® *ame round the outer edge, and lay tho apples thickly 
Mcsuxs.—No one ought to bny a piece of muslin that i; in th * middle. Blanch the almonds, cut them into long 
appears highly glased, thick, or stiff; as to give it these s «hreds, and strew them oTer the top of tho apples, and 
qualities the bleacher has resorted to the use of pipeclay, $ b ^ te 1tx>m half to threequarters of an hour, taking care 
and other deteriorating ingredients. When this kind of 5 that the Amends do not get burnt ; when done, strew some 
muslin is washed, it is poor, thip, and rough; the fibres of s • m « d sugar over tho top, and serve. 


the cotton, instead of being dressed off, as was formerly the $ Time: From half to threequarters of an hour, 
case, serve only to hold the composition with which It is $ Sufficient for two iargeeised tourtes. 
stiffened. It is also a prevailing practice to cover very thin s Seasonable from August to March, 
muslins with the pnlp of paper, to deceive the ignorant. s ^ _ 

Lack. —Formerly, lace was made upon cushions, etc, and ^ 
no person was afraid of tumbling it about; nay, the more it ^ TOILET, 8ICK-ROOM, XTO. 

wu taHd, th. better it looked; but now that machine, i SKript f„ Making Ou Band, White.-ln order to pro- 
U employed, IneUnd of making It from real good double 5 HrTS lhe hand, soft and whim, they ehonld alwaya bo 
thread, large quantity ara mada from single cotton; and v washed in warm water with flno seep, and carefully dried 
to make It look clear and fine, It la stiffened with starch, $ vuh a moderately coarse towel, being well rubbed e.ery 
and no sooner Is It washed than It fella to plecee. In some 1 tlmo to Insure n brisk circulation, than which nothing can 
article# of lace, particularly Tails, many of tho sprigaand ' be more effhctnal In promoting a transparent and soft ap- 
flowore are so contrived as to bo only put upon the lace j peerance. Almond paste Is of essential neo in preserving 
with gum, eo that whan they become wet, tba sprigs and 5 tbs delicacy of the bands. It Is made thusBlanch and 
othsr adornments fall off, to the groat disappointment of ^ boat up four ounces of bitter almonds; add to them throe 
the wearer. ^ ounces of lemon-juice, throe ounces of almond oil, and a 

These are things which are very neoesoary to be known * nule weak spirits of wine. The following is a serviceable 
by all thooe who have to do with the management of a n pomade for rubbing the hands retiring to rest:—Take two 
household. i ounces of sweet almonds, beat with three drachms of whit® 

_,____| wax, and throe drachms of spermaceti; put up carefully in 

J; rose-water. 

BILLS OF FARE FOR DINNERS IN DECEMBER. s Deafness in Old Persons .—This Is usually accompanied 
Soups .—Baked soup, barley soup, cabbage soup, soup a la > with confused sounds, snd noises of various kinds in tho 
Oantatrice, soup a la Crecy, egg soup, soup a la Flamande | Inside of the ear itself In such cases, insert a piece of 
(Flemish) two, leek soup, onion soup, soup ala Roine, mull* \ cotton wool, on which a very little oil of cloves or cinno- 
gmtawny soap. s mon has been dropped; or which has been dipped in equal 

Fish. —Cod, crab, eels, garnet, haddock, lobsters, oysters, | parts of aromatic spirit of ammonia and tincture of laven- 
plke. ) > der. The ear-trumpet ought likewise to be occasionally 

Meat. —Beef; mutton, pork, bouse lamb, veal, venison. « used. 


TOILET, 8ICK-ROOM, XTO. 

Receipt far Making the Hands White. —In order to pro- 
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RECEIPTS. 


Bleeding at the Note .—When this occurs without violence, 
it is generally an effort of nature to relieve the body from 
a superabundant portion of blood; but when it becomes 
habitual, or when it is the result of a blow or other vio¬ 
lence, it ought to be put a stop to os soon as possible. The 
best means are the Introduction into the nostril, by means 
of a probe, of a small piece of surgeon’B lint or soft linen, 
previously dipped in a solution of alum, white vitriol, or 
even cold water. This will, in almost all cases, put an im¬ 
mediate stop to the hemorrhage. 

Wearing of Flannel .— M Is there any harm in leaving off 
flannel garments in summer? and in what way Is flannel 
useful?” To any persons of delicate frame, flannel worn 
next the skin is essentially necessary throughout the year. 
Many diseases have been avoided, and death has been pre¬ 
vented, by this simple precaution. The ordinary effects 
arising from sndden changes of the weather, may be pre¬ 
vented by a due attention in this respect. 

Cure for Rheumatism .—Take cucumbers, when fall 
grown, and put them into a pot with a little salt; then 
put the pot over a slow fire, where it should remain for 
about an hour; then take the cucumbers and press them, 
the juice from which must be put into bottles, corked up 
tight, and placed in the cellar, where they should remain 
for about a week; then wet a flannel rag with the liquid, 
and apply it to the parts affected. 


RECEIPTS FOR GAME. 

Roast Partridge. — Ingredients: Partridgo; butter. 

Choosing and Trussing: Choose young birds and let them 
hang a few days, or there will bo no flavor to the flesh, nor 
will it be tender. They may bo trussed with or without 
tho head, tho latter mode being now considered the most 
fashionable. Pluck, draw, and wipo the partridgo cnrcfally 
inside and out; cut off tho head, leaving sufficient skin on 
the neck to skewer back; bring tho legs close to the breast, 
between it and tho side-bones, and pass a skewer through 
the pinions and the thick part of the thighs. When tho 
head is left on, it should bo brought round and fixed on the 
point of the skewer. 

Mode: When the bird is firmly and plumply trussed, 
roost it before a nice, bright fire; keep it well basted, and, 
a fow minutes before serving, flour and froth it well. Dish 
it, and serve with gravy nnd bread sauce, and send to table 
hot and quickly. A little of the gravy should be poured 
ovor tho bird. 

Time: From twenty-five to thlrty-flvo minutes. 

Roast Pheasant. — Ingredients: Pheasant, flour, butter. 

Choosing and Trussing :. Tho cock bird is generally 
reckoned tho best, except when the hen is with egg. They 
should hang some time before they are dressed, as, if they 
are cooked fresh, the flesh will bo exceedingly dry and 
tasteless. After the bird is plucked and drawn, wipe the 
inside with a damp cloth, and truss it in the same manner 
as partridge. If the head is left on, bring it round under 
the wing, and fix it on the point of the skewer. 

Mode: Roast it before a brisk fire, keep it well basted, 
and flour and froth it nicely. Serve with brown gravy, a 
little of which should be poured round the bird, and a 
tureen of bread sauce. 

Time: From a half to one hour, according to size. 


CHRISTMAS ICE-CREAMS, ETC. I 
Strawberry lee or Cream .—If for a quart mould, rub J 
through four or five ounces of the scarlet strawberries into ^ 
a clean bason; sweeten it with somo good thick syrup, the ^ 
juico of a lemon, and a half-pint of cream, a gloss of clear j 
jelly, if you have it, in dissolved isinglass; in freezing, work $ 
it well and repeatedly with your spoon, when it begins to $ 


thicken and stick to the sides of the freezer, do not 1 st It 
be too hard before you put it into your mould, and color It, 
if not a good color, with prepared coloring; paper the top 
and bottom of your moulds, bring them in small ke and 
plenty of salt, and let them remain until dessert Is called; 
wash well the moulds from the salt and water, as the IcmC 
drop will spoil your ices; cut off the projecting top and bot¬ 
tom before you dish them. 

Cherry Ice .—Stone two pounds of ripe cherries, broke 
and set them on the fire, with a little water, and a hslf- 
pound of sugar; when they have boiled, pass them through 
a hair sieve into an earthen pan; pound a handful of the 
kernels, put them in a bason with the juice of two IntoM, 
add to the cherries a pound of sugar au petit lisse, and 
strain on them the lemon jnice and kernels; mix the whole 
together, and pat it into a sorbetiere with pounded tee; 
work the cherries up with it well until It has set, then 
place it in glasses. 

Water Ices Generally.—It made from jams, you most rub 
them through a sieve, adding thick boiled syrup, and lemcn 
juice, and some jelly and coloring; If for pink, add the whits 
of an egg whipt up. before you add it to the best half of a 
pint of spring water; if of jam, you roust have a good pint 
of mixture in all, to make a quart mould; if from frails 
with syrup, you will not require water. 

, Pineapple Cream .—Have some pineapple prepared la 
syrup, and cut into small dice, putting it in your cream 
with a littlo of the syrup; the other process as before. 

Lemon Ice Cream .—Take the Juice of four lemons and tbs 
peel of one grated, add two gills of syrup and one pint of 
cream, mix it all together, pass it through a sieve, sod 
freeze it 


RECEIPT8 FOR CAKES, ETC. 

A FLUM CAKE. 

There are few who can make what I term a good cake, 
And aa such I intend to explain. 

Without farther parade, how *tis done, with the aid 
Of a little attention. Obtain 
Half a quartern of dough, which, when worked to and fro, 
May be placed by the fire to rise, 

Whore permit it to stand, while you beat up by band 
Sixteen eggs of a moderate size; 

And, when finished, procure fourteen ounces—not mer e 
Of fresh butter—the best you can buy— 

With about the same weight of loaf-sugar, and eight 
Of large currants, picked, washed, and wiped dry. 
Having added all these to the dough, by degrees, 

With four ounces of sweetmeats, select 
A small tin, deep nnd wide, buttered nicely inside, 

That, when baked, It may turn out correct. 

Presei'ving Fruit Without Sugar .—Place sods w ide 
mouth bottles, filled with fruit, upright in a saucepan of 
boiling water (the fruit ought not to be quite ripe), and 1st 
them remain boiling for ten minutes; have ready another 
supply of boiling water, and fill up the bottles as quickly 
as possible, and tie them down immediately quite tight. 
The important point Is to cover the fruit with the water at 
boiling heat, and to tie them down so that the air caawA 
enter. Many kinds of fruit may be kept, prepared in this 
manner, for a time. 

To Make a Rich Seed Cakt .—Take a pound and a quarter 
of flour well dried, a pound of butter, a pound of loaf- 
sugar, beat and sifted, eight eggs, and two ounces of car¬ 
away seeds, one grated nutmeg, and its weight in cinna¬ 
mon. Beat the butter into a cream, put in the sugar, beat 
the whites of the eggs and the yolks separately, then mix 
them with the butter and sugar. Beat in the flour, spices, 
and seed a little before sending it away. Bake it two hours 
in a quick oven. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. • the neck, edges,and Jockey sleeves are also finished with 

lb Make a Knife-Board. —Cover a deal board about four s the same thiu insertion and edging, 
feet long, one foot wide, and an inch in depth, with thick \ Via. xi.—A Nr HeaikDrim or Pukflr Braid, trimmed 
buff-leather, on which pot emery, one part, crocue mortis, \ with purple ribbon and bonchee of violets. All theee 
three parts, in very fine powder, mixed into a thick paste \ styles—eleven in all—ere Parisian, 
with a little lard or sweet oil, and spread on the leather to $ Fio. xn. —Winter Bonnet, from Mrs. Crippe, 312 
the thickness of a shilling. This kind of board gives a for $ street, New York. This pretty affair is of plain brown 
superior edge and polish to knives, and will not wear the s velvet, the top ornamented by a rich velvet, and steel flower 
blades nearly so much as the common method of using ^ finishing on the right side, with a golden pheasant feather 
brick-dust on a board. A hole should be bored at one end, s which sweeps down to the shoulder. The cape is plain vel- 
and a string inserted, by which the board may be hung np < vet freed with black silk. The inside is ornamented with 
out of the way when not in use. \ a plaiting of black and white blonde lace np each aide, ter* 

To Keep Apples and Potatoes.— It is stated by those who ' minating over tho head in a band of brown volvet, which 
have had the advantage of experience, that if applos which \ is trimmed with a bunch of purplish-black grapes, a maize * 
have been frozen are thawed in the dark they are unln- ^ colored flower with brown and steel center, and leaves and 
Jured; but if in the light, they very soon become unfit for $ buds of the same color. On the left side is a large, brown vei¬ 
ns*. We should supposo the same result would moet likely s vet-looped bow. Brown strings; also long, narrow white ones, 
appear If th. experiment were tried with potatoes It I. a Fl0 . jun.-Wucna Boun, from Mr.. Crippe, i. made of 
wry simple one, and certainly worth the trouble, as at the btock and whiu », th ^.ptUriy 

present sea»n potatoes are extremely rateable a. an article ! beautiful affect across the front: the rel.et Is cot In double 


of food. 

To Clean Turkey Carpets.—To revive the color of a Tur¬ 
key carpet, beat it well with a stick till the dust is all got 
out; then, with a lemon or sorrel Juice, take out tho spots 
of ink, if the carpet be stained with any; wash it in cold 
water, and afterward shake out all the water from the 
threads of the carpet. When it is thoroughly dry, rub it 
all over with the crumbs of a hot wheaten loaf; and if the 
weather is very fine, hang it out in the open air a night or 
two. 

To Renovate the Tops of Kid Boots.— Defaced kid boots 
will be greatly improved by being rubbed well with a mix¬ 
ture of cream and ink. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fio. i.—Cloak or Black Velvet, with flowing sleeves, 
and trimmed, as scon in tho engraving, with black lace. 

Fio. n.—E yexino Dress or Pink Silk, cut with a slight 
point behind, as seen in engraving. 

Fio. iii.—House Drem or Dove colored Silk.— Tho 
skirt is trimmed with two rows of black velvet put on as 
a Greek border, the lower ono being the widest. Above 
and below the upper velvet trimming are wide quillings of 
silk. The body and sleeves are trimmed with velvet to 
correspond with the skirt. 

Fio. iv.—Auousta Mantle or Black Velvr, cut in a 
loose sacque style. The sleeves are vory wide and lined 
with quilted silk. The shoulders and upper part of the 
sleeves of the coat are embroidered in a grape pattorn. 

Fia. v.—T ub Mariana.— A rather close fitting sacque of 
black velvet. A gimp trimming, finished with a narrow 
black guipure laco, reaches from the shoulders to the bot¬ 
tom of the cloak in the apron style. The same trimming 
ornaments tho sleeves and front seams of tho cloak. 

Fio. vi.—The Caroline.— This cloak is of cloth, trimmed 
with handsome gimp and buttons. It hangs loose, both 
back and front, from a deep pointed yoke. Large sleevos. 

Fia. vii.—A White Bout for evening wear made of very 
thin ranslln. There is a deep Raphael yoke formed of in¬ 
sertion and pnlfings, and ornamented with rosettes and 
bows of narrow black velvet. The very frill sleeves are 
made to correspond. A black velvet Medici girdle finishes 
the body. 

Fio. ttti.—Cate or White Bobbinst, trimmed with black 
velvet, lace, and puffings. 

Fio. ix.—Cape or Writs Muslin, trimmed with three 
fluted ruffles and black velvet rosettes. 

Fio. x.—A Beautipul Spencer Cape, of very thin muslin, 
tacked in very small tucks crosswise. A row of insertion 
and trimming is placed about where the drem reaches, and 


| Vandyke points, through which puffings of white satin 
S gleam richly out. The cape is of white satin, covered with 
l black lace and bound with black velvet; over the center of 

> the cape falls a black velvet point, edged with narrow lace 
v and corded with white satin. The velvet of the crown ends 
s in a point in front, which terminate# at tho row of Vandyke 
ij points. The trimmings are exceedingly rich. On the left 

< side is a cluster of purple velvet flowers and leaves, the 

< flowers have steel centers, and a duster of steel-sprinkled 
J; balls glitters in tho midst, and from the whole springs a 
s cluster of marabout feathers. The inside of the front is 
\ faced with white satin, edged with plottings of black and 
\ white lace; on each side is a second plaiting of lace which 
| terminates in a band, which Is trimmed with a small plait* 

< ing of pnrple velvet and white lace, which terminates on 

> the right side of the band with ends of pnrple and lace; on 
\ the left side is a cluster of pnrple and red velvet flowery 

< which sparkle with a silver glasing, and are entwined with 
\ another flower of brown velvet with a steel center. 

> General Remarks.— Merinos and alpacas are very much 
l worn this winter. Many of the alpacas are of dark grounds 
£ with small figures over them. Reps, poplins, and many 
^ other woolen materials are also much worn, and will take 
!; the plftcc of expensive silks. 

i> There is but little change in the style of trimming dresses, 
s Skirts are still ornamented st the bottom, and the newest 
^ style in Paris is that of the third figure in our present nam* 
i> her, called the Greek trimming. 

s Narrow ruffles are still worn; bat merinos, poplins, and 
^ all woolen material are never trimmed around the skirt, 
$ and bat little on the body and sleeves. Front trimmings, 
v called tablier trimmings, are still used. One of tho prettiest 
n in this style is of pearl-gray silk, and has been trimmed In 
^ front with narrow flounces, or frills disposed in the tablier 
l form, and on each side of tho tablier there Is a pinked ruche 
? of silk passing from the edge of the skirt op to tho waist. 

\ Another dress, composed of black silk, has a front trimming 
s consisting of rows of black velvet, placed one above another; 
s each row of velvet is terminated at both onds by a button 
$ of black silk, with a velvet star In the center. An in-door 
$ jacket costume, Just completed, consists of a skirt and vest 
^ of green merino, trimmed with bands of black velvet. A 
' morning dress of gray mohair may also be mentioned. It 
| is made in the peignoir form, with revere of violet silk, and 

< a large pelerine. 

^ Another drees is of pomona-green silk, having the front 
| of the skirt ornamented with a tablier trimming composed 
of ruches of silk of a darker tint of green than the dresa. 
The corsage is trimmed with ruches disposed in the form 
; of brotelles In front and behind. Another dress, composed 

> of bine silk, is trimmed with one broad flounce, bordered 
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with two rows of black velvet, tad surmounted bj ft plait¬ 
ing edged with black velvet. 

No further novelty In the trimming of dresses has occur¬ 
red beyond what we have already mentioned. Many cor¬ 
sages are made low, and over them are worn fichus of the 
-same material as the dress, or one composed of tulle or 
muslin. We have seen some flchns of black tulle trimmed 
with crossings of narrow black velvet. These are pretty as 
well as fashionable. 

One of the newest silk dresses has been made in a style 
to serve cither for walking or for evening costume. The 
dress consists of violet silk, and is ornamented with a front, 
or tablicr trimming, formed of fHlls headed by notched 
ruches, the frills and ruches being alternately composed of 
violet and mauve-color silk. The tabller is finished on each 
sido by a mauve-color ruche passing from the edge of the 
skirt to the waist. The corsage is low, and has short, paired 
sleeves. When worn out-of-doors, the low corsage is height¬ 
ened by the addition of a small square pelerine; and long 
open sleeves, finished with a frill, are attached to the short 
ones. 

White muslin and tarletane are among the materials em¬ 
ployed for some of the newest wedding dresses. We have 
seen one made of plain India muslin. This drees hes two 
skirts, the lower one being trimmed with a broad flounce 
sot on in largo fluted plaits. Tbe upper skirt is a tunic, 
and is looped up on one side by a large bow of white satin 
ribbon. A dress of white tarletane, trimmed with several 
narrow flounces, pinked at the edge, and worn over white 
satin, is very elegant. Tho corsages of wedding dresses are 
now frequently low, and worn with fichus, or pelerines 
Loui+Treize. The pelerine Louiz-Trtize is square, and 
buttoned and trimmed round with a frill of either of Aleu- 
oon or Honiton lace. 

Several dreswos of white silk have been trimmed with 
flounces of block lace. Wo must not omit to mention that 
satin has regained its former standing In the domain of 
fashion. Trimmings of laco are much more effective on 
satin than on silk, the former material showing the pattern 
of the lace to great advantage. 

A much-admirod dress of white tarletane is made with 
oae skirt trimming with nine gauffered flounces. The cor- 
sage, plain and pointed at tho waist, has a berthe lined 
with tulle, and pointed in front and behind. The berthe is 
trimmed with three frills. Sleeves short, puffed, and edged 
with two frills. In front of the corsage/ and on each sleeve, 
there Is a tuft of rod corn-flowers and wheat-ears. Head¬ 
dress, a wreath of the some. Ceintare of white ribbon. A 
ball-dress for a young lady has been made of organdy, 
sprigged with mauve-colored flowers. The skirt is trimmed 
with seven flounces, and tho corsage has a berthe of the 
same material os the dress. In the hair is worn a wreath 
of Parma violets. 

Swanadown is very much used for trimming either wed¬ 
ding or ball dresses. 

The new clonks will generally be long and fall. Velvet, 
plush, and cloth are the material need. We have seen one 
of block velvet trimmed with jot and lace. Another is a 
polisse of black velvet. On the lower part of the skirt, 
and up each side of the front, there is a band of block vel¬ 
vet, ornamented with passementerie and piped with violet; 
the sleeves are slit np to the olbow on the outside of the 
arm, and edged with bands similar to those on the other 
parts of the pelisso. A cloak of brown cloth is trimmed 
with bands of plush. Some of the sleeves on the cloth and 
plash cloaks are made nearly close at the wrist, but flowing 
gradually about tbe elbow, and cut with a seam on the 
back like a gentleman’s coat sleeve. 

Thk Newest Bonnets, like those worn for some time 
past, have the center of the brim projecting a little above 
the forehead. The curtains are rather long, and sot on in 


large plaits. Strings of velvet will this winter be fashion¬ 
able, and they will be worn very wide. Among the boa- 
nets received from Paris, there is one of azuline-hlae vel¬ 
vet, trimmed with a white rooe and two marabout faethsrs 
A bonnet composed of white terry velvet is trimmed on the 
outside with rote-color velvet; in tbe inside there is a dia¬ 
dem of pink chrysanthemums, and the brim is edged with 
feather fringe. Another bonnet of white terry velvet hes 
the curtain formed of ceriee velvet, and the trimming con¬ 
sists of white feathers and ribbon, with a large roes com¬ 
posed of cerise velvet. 

Head-Dresses for ordinary wear still continue to be node 
of ruched silk, which is finished off, sometimes, by a row 
of lace; for the cache-peigne behind, a fanchon. or bows, or 
rosettes are used. The following are a few of the many 
which we have noticed: 

A wreath of silk bows, ooming rather forward in front, 
and finished off behind by black and colored bows. This 
heed-dress may be xnado in any color, and aught to nmfech 
the dross with which it is worn. 

Another, a diadem of black and lilac silk raeettea, placed 
alternately on a ribbon foundation, with a large lilac bow 
at the hack. 

Another, composed of black and white rosettes, mixed 
with yellow roses. 

All these head-dresses should'bo mode rather painted fa 
front. 

Feathers are as much worn as flowers for evening coif¬ 
fures, unless for very young people, when the latter ace 
preferable; feathers being more suitable for older persons. 
Wreaths are made high in the front, diadem shape, with 
few flowers at tho side, and a fall bunch at the back farm¬ 
ing a cache-pelgno behind. Feathers are mounted on Meek 
or colored velvet coronets, trimmed with gold ornaments 
or velvet bows, etc. Gold combs have also become exceed¬ 
ingly fashionable for evening toilets. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. 1 .— Coat or Qrat Cloth for a little Girl, trimmed 
with blue silk bands and buttons. Crimaoa silk dress. Hit 
of black beaver with a plume. 

Fio. ii.— Loose Coat or Brown Plush, trimmed with 
bands of black velvet. Gray plaid popUn dreaa. White 
beaver hat with flowers and lace. 

General Remarks.— From the newest juvenile rmstwre 
yet prepared we may select the following Cor dreoriptisn: 
A dress of blue Foulard, figured with a sprigged pattern, 
has been made for a girl of about ten years of aga The 
edge of the skirt is bound with black velvet, and at earns 
distance above there are two plaitings of bine silk, edged 
with black velvet. The corsage is low, and, like the sfeersa 
it is trimmed with frills of silk. A high chemisette is worn 
under the corsage, and tho under-sleeves consist of whits 
muslin. A Tudor hat of black beaver, trimmed with a 
feather of the same color, and a pardeesos of black silk, 
complete the costume for out-door dreaa. For a very little 
girl a drees of mauve-color chequerod silk is neatly trimmed 
round the lower part of the skirt with two bands of plain 
mauve-color silk, the lower one broad, and the upper one 
narrow. The corsage Is low and plain, and the sleeves 
short. The corsage has a berthe trimmed with two rows 
of plain silk. A green silk drees for a little girl has the 
corsage high, and the sleeves half-high; the skirt edged 
round with a plaiting of silk. A paletot and troasere of 
gray Orleans, with a necktie of black ailk, is one of the 
costumes prepared for little boys. A pretty drees far very 
young boys consists of a vest and skirt of black velvet, 
trimmed with rows of groseille-color velvet. Another cos¬ 
tume is composed of a Jacket and trouaers of darkgrv 
cashmere embroidered with black. 
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